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AT   THE   STATION   ON   AN    AUTUMN   MORNING,   ETC. 


AT  THE  STATION  ON  AN  AUTUMN 
MORNING. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN   OF  GIOSUE  CARDUCCI. 

Lamp  after  lamp  how  the  lights  go  trooping, 
Stretching  behind  the  trees,  dreamily  yonder; 
Through  the  branches  adrip  with  the  shower 
The  light  slants  and  gleams  on  the  puddles. 

Plaintively,  shrilly,  piercingly  whistles 

The  engine  hard  by.     Cold  and  grey  are  the 

heavens 
Up  above,  and  the  Autumn  morning 
Ghostlike  glimmers  around  me. 

Whither  and  whence  move  the  people  hurrying 
Into  dark  carriages,  muffled  and  silent  ? 
To  what  sorrows  unknown  are  they  rushing  — 
Long  tortures  of  hopes  that  will  tarry  ? 

You  too,  oh  fair  one,  are  dreamily  holding 
Your  ticket  now  for  the  guard's  sharp  clip- 
ping— 
Ah,  so  dips  Time,  ever  relentless, 
Joys,  memories,  and  years  that  are  golden. 

Far'Stretching  the  dark  train  stands,  and  the 

workmen 
Black-capped,  up  and  down  keep  moving  like 

shadows ; 
In  his  hand  bears  each  one  a  lantern, 
And  each  one  a  hammer  of  irom. 

And   the  iron  they  strike  sends  a  hollow  re- 

sounding 
Mournful ;  and  out  of  the  heart  an  echo 
Mournfully  answers,  a  sudden 
Dull  pang  of  regret  that  is  weary. 

Now  the  hurrying  slam  of  the  doors  grows  in- 
sulting 
And  loud,  and  scornful  the  rapidly  sounding 
Summons  to  start  and  delay  not  ; 
The  rain  dashes  hard  on  the  windows. 

Puffing,  shuddering,  panting,  the  monster 
Now  feels  life  stir  in  its  limbs  of  iron, 
And  opens  its  eyes,  and  startles 
The  dim  far  space  with  a  challenge. 

Then  on  moves  the  evil  thing,  horribly  trailing 
Its  length,  and,  beating  its  wings,  bears  from 

me 
My  love,  and  her  face  and  her  farewell 
Are  lost  to  me  now  in  the  darkness. 

O  sweet  face  flushed  with  the  palest  of  roses  I 
O  start  ike  eyes  so  peaceful !     O  forehead 
Pure-shining  and  gentle,  with  tresses 
Curling  so  softly  around  it. 

The  air  with  a  passionate  life  was  a-tremble. 
And  summer  was  glad  when  she  smiled  to  greet 

me  ; 
The  young  sun  of  June  bent  earthward 
And  kissed  her  soft  cheek  in  his  rapture. 

Full  'neath  the  nut-brown  hair  he  kissed  her  ; 
But   though   his   beauty  and   splendor   might 
circle 


Her  gentle  presence  —  far  brighter 
The  glory  my  thoughts  set  around  her. 

There  in  the  rain,  in  the  dreary  darkness 

I  turn  me,  and  with   them  would  mingle  my 

being ; 
I  stagger  ;  then  touch  myself  grimly  — 
Not  yet  as  a  ghost  am  I  moving. 

0  what  a  falling  of  leaves,  never-ending, 
Icy,  and  silent,  and  sad,  on  my  spirit  1 

1  feel  that  forever  around  me 

The  earth  has  grown  all  one  November.  ' 

Better  to  be  without  sense  of  existence  — 
Better  this  gloom,  and  this  shadow  of  dark- 
ness. 
Would  I,  ah,  would  I  were  sleeping 
A  dull  sleep  that  lasteth  forever. 

H.  COURTHOPE  BOWEN. 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 

The  sky  was  blue. 

Our  hearts  were  true. 
Bright  shone  the  sun  that  summer  morn  ; 

The  birds  sang  sweet, 

And  at  our  feet 
Lay  waving  fields  of  yellow  corn. 

With  love  and  faith 

As  strong  as  death. 
Without  a  tear  we  turned  away ; 

*Tis  turuf  we  weep, 

At  one  fell  sweep 
Our  sun  is  hid,  our  sky  is  gray. 

For  pride  is  strong 

When  hearts  are  young  ; 
And  bitter  words  that  once  are  spoken. 

Return  again 

With  maddening  pain ; 
And  faith  and  vows  and  hearts  are  broken. 
Chambers'  Journal.  MaRY  J.   MURCHIE. 
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As  o*er  the  hushed  hills  and  the  sleeping  plain. 
After  long  hours,  the  weary  watcher  sees 
The  night  grow  pale,  and  hears  amid  the  trees 

The  wind  that  swooned  at  even  wake  again  ; 

While  one  by  one  the  starry  clusters  wane. 
Till,  lonely  left,  more  silvery  clear  than  these, 
Mild  Phosphor  rules  the  dawn's  soft  mys- 
teries, 

Ushering  in  Hvperion*s  golden  reign  ; 

So,  taking  simple  nature  for  its  theme. 
Thy  gentle  song,  inspired  with  purpose  high. 

Shot  through  the  latter  dusk  a  welcome  gleam. 
Gracing  afresh  the  realms  of  Poesy, 

And  sparkling  purely  with  its  playful  beam 
In  herald-radiance  told  of  Wordsworth  nigh. 
Specutor.  Herbert  B.  Garrod. 
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From  The  Nineteeoth  Centurv. 
JAMES   RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Mirrored  id  the  pages  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  as  the  forests  and  headlands 
are  mirrored  in  some  far-stretching  lake, 
are  the  deepest  and  strongest  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  Transatlantic  mind. 
Yet  his  name  is,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Englishmen,  associated  chiefly  with  one 
form  of  literary  effort,  and  that  not  the 
highest,  though  in  its  way  unsurpassed. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  draw  attention 
not  only  to  "The  Biglow  Papers,"  which 
have  made  for  their  author  a  name  sui 
generisy  but  to  those  writings  of  graver 
import  by  which  he  would  probably  prefer 
to  be  ultimately  judged. 

Mr.  Lowell  comes  of  an  old  Massa- 
chusetts family.  His  grandfather,  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  that  State,  and  was  described 
by  Mr.  Everett  as  "among  those  who  en- 
joyed the  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  times  which  tried  men^s  souls."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
and  introduced  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  effected  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  that  State.  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  the  first  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  and  at  his  death  he 
was  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  father  of  the 
poet,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  was  for 
some  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  West  Church 
of  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  divinity  under 
Hunter,  and  moral  philosophy  under  Du- 
gald  Stewart.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  chiefly  of  a  theological 
character.  The  maternal  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Lowell  were  of  Danish  origin,  but 
emigrated  to  America  from  Kirkwall,  in 
the  Orkneys.  Mr.  Lowell  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  stately 
old  mansion  of  Elmwood,  which  once  had 
the  honor  of  sheltering  Washington,  and 
was  afterwards  the  property  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  abundant 
allusions  in  his  works  proving  his  deep 
attachment   to   the   picturesque  home  of 


his  childhood.  We  can  linger  but  to 
quote  one  such  passage,  from  "  A  Day  in 
June : " — 

One  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 
Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here. 
Who  with  an  annual  ring  doth  wed 
The  blue  Adriatic  overhead, 
Shadows,  with  his  palatial  mass, 
The  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass, 
Where  glow  the  dandelions  sparse 
For  shadows  of  Italian  stars. 

Mr.  Lowell  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1838,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year. 
First  drawn  towards  the  law,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  after  the  usual  prelimi* 
nary  studies,  but  the  love  of  letters  had 
already  become  a  formidable  passion  with 
him,  and  he  surrendered  the  profession  of 
the  law  for  the  more  attractive,  if  less  re- 
munerative, one  of  literature.  In  January, 
1843,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Robert  Carter,  a  literary  and  critical  mag- 
azine, called  the  Pioneer,  Three  num- 
bers appeared,  and  then  the  periodical 
was  committed  to  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
not  from  any  inherent  fault  of  its  own,  for 
it  was  admirably  conducted,-  and  greatly 
impressed  the  reading  public  of  America 
by  the  able  and  independent  tone  of  its 
criticisms.  But  from  a  business  point  of 
view  it  proved  unremunerative.  In  the 
year  following  this  venture,  Mr.  Lowell 
was  married  to  Miss  Maria  White,  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Besides  be- 
ing the  author  of  many  excellent  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  Mrs.  Lowell  was 
a  writer  of  poems  of  original  merit.  It 
was  her  death  in  1853  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  beautiful 
poem  "The  Two  Angels."  The  poet  pic- 
tured two  angels,  those  of  Life  and  Death, 
the  former  of  whom  knocked  at  his  own 
door,  and  the  latter  at  that  of  his  bereaved 
friend.  In  1854  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute on  English  poetry,  beginning  with 
Chaucer  and  the  old  ballad-writers,  then 
dealing  with  Pope  and  others,  and  Anally 
coming  down  to  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son. He  was  appointed  in  1855  to  the 
much-coveted  post  of  professor  of  belles 
letters  in  Harvard  College,  which  had 
been  vacated  by  Mr.  Longfellow.  This 
appointment  carries  with  it  the  privilege 
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of  a  year's  preliminary  study  aod  travel  \n 
Europe  before  eoteriug  upon  its  duties. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Lowell  made 
the  most  of  this  twelvemonth's  sojourn  in 
Europe.  In  1856  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  year  following 
married  Miss  Frances  Dunlop,  niece  of 
ex-Governor  Dunlop,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
whose  loss  also  he  has  been  just  called 
upon  to  mourn.  In  1863  he  undertook, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
North  American  Review,  Long  after  he 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  direction 
of  this  able  periodical,  Mr.  Lowell  was  a 
frequent  and  easily  recog:nized  contributor 
to  its  pages.  Of  our  author,  io  the  per- 
sonal sense,  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
said  than  that,  after  serving  his  country 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  important  post  of.  minister 
to  Great  Britain,* —  an  appointment  he 
now  relinquishes  to  the  sincere  regret  of 
his  many  English  friends.  With  regard 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  now  no  uncom- 
mon, though  a  very  creditable,  thing  for 
literary  men  to  be  advanced  to  high  dip- 
lomatic appointments. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  a  compari- 
son was  instituted  between  Mr.  Lowell 
and  his  fellow-poet  Whittier.  But  while 
both  can  touch  a  high  note  in  the  martial 
strains  of  freedom,  and  both  possess  de- 
scriptive powers  of  no  common  order, 
here,  it  seems  to  us,  the  comparison  ends. 
Lowell  is  an  energetic  genius,  Whittier  a 
contemplative  :  not  that  the  former  is  de- 
void of  the  other's  noble  contemplative 
moods,  but  he  is  at  his  best  as  the  poet  of 
action.  Even  when  dealing  with  pacific 
subjects  there  is  an  air  of  pugnacity  about 
him.  He  is  in  the  realm  of  poetry  what 
Mr.  Bright  is  in  that  of  politics.  For  men 
of  peace,  both  are  the  hardest  hitters  of 
all  the  public  men  of  our  time.  Given 
the  same  conditions,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
might  have  been  the  Bright  of  the  Amer- 
ican Senate.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  very  profound,  his  English  is 
most  rich  and  flexible,  while  the  principles 
he  expounds  are  stern  and  unbending. 
Politically  he  has  two  great  leading  con- 
victions, justice  and  freedom.  He  loves 
his  country  deeply,  but  even  the  threat- 


ened infringement  of  those  principles  has 
filled  his  soul  with  poignant  anguish  and 
regret.  When  his  outraged  spirit  found 
relief  in  scathing  sarcasm,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  Mexican  war,  and  subsequently, 
those  who  observed  him  closely  might  see 
the  tear  welling  up  behind  the  fire-flash  in 
his  eye. 

In  his  earliest  volume,  "  A  Year's  Life," 
published  in  1841,  poems  all  written  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  his  majority, 
there  was  more  than  enough  to  justify  the 
prescience  of  those  who  heralded  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  poet.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  evidence  that  the  writer 
was  not  merely  lisping  numbers  in  an 
imitative  sense,  or  because  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  do.  He  had  something  to 
say,  and  he  said  it  spontaneously.  Said 
the  critics,  "  Our  poet's  conceptions  are 
superior  to  his  power  of  execution,"  but 
even  here  the  charge  was  somewhat  un* 
fairly  pressed.  It  is  difficult  for  every 
young  Phcebus  in  pOesy  to  manage  his 
steeds.  But  in  Lowell's  case  it  was  for- 
tunate that  the  complaint  was  on  the  right 
side.  It  was  not  his  imagination  that  was 
at  fault,  but  his  expression  ;  consequently 
there  was  well-grounded  hope  of  his  over- 
setting the  difficulty.  His  youngest  work 
was  full  of  noble  qualities.  In'Mren^" 
and  the  stanzas  entitled  "Threnodia " 
there  were  passages  which  none  but  a 
true  poet  could  have  written.  Take  these 
lines  from  the  latter  poem  :  — 

He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his  way. 
And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay 
With  us  was  short,  and  'twas  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's  clod, 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet 
To  stand  before  his  God. 

In  the  love  poems  of  this  first  volume 
there  is  a  distinct  impress  of  Wordsworth  ; 
though  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  verbal 
plagiarism.  The  lofty  sentiments  which 
both  poets  expressed  concerning  woman 
were  natural  to  both,  though  Lowell  had 
evidently  revelled  in  the  descriptions  of 
his  elder  brother.  Do  not  these  stanzas, 
where  the  poet  is  describing  his  love, 
carry  some  reminiscences  of  the  English 
laureate  ?  — 

Blessing  she  is :  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
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Fall  Eiom  h«r  noiMlcsa  as  the  si 
Nor  faalh  s'e  ever  chanced  to  k 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to 


Her  life  doth  rigtitl*  tiarmonize  ; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  li 
Ne'er  made  less  beauliful  (he  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 


The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Halh  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume. 
Though  knowing  well  (hat  life  hath  too 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 
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graceful  lyrical  faculty  which  these  early 

poems  presented,  the  writer  gave  satisfac- 

tory   hostages   for  the  deep  spirit  of  h«.    ^^/jjlig;;  fi"er»hile  the" '■  I'l 

mamty  by   which    he  was  imbued.     For  ,  j^^.|^_^^_,  ^^^  „_  ^^,^_,^_^  ,^^_ 

proof  of  this  fine  cosmopolitan  spirit  turn      ,  □ 

to   his   poem  "The   Fatherland,"   to  the  I  ^^^j 

splendid  tribute  to  Hampden  and  Crom-  I 

well  in  "A  Glance  behind  Ihe  Curtain,"  j  """V 

aod  to  the  "  Stanzas  on  Freedom."     With  I '"  ' 

tinfaltering  voice,  and  while  still  approach-      ^ 

ing  manhood,  Lowell  nobly 


S 

appalled  by  the  incident 

s  filled  with   remorse,  and 

repentance.    So  difficult  a 

I  careful  handling,  but  ibe 

would    find  no  reason  to 

in  this  respect.     In  a  whollydif- 

n  are  the  two  classical  poems  in 

ne,  '■  Prometheus  "  and  "Rha;- 

r.   Lowell    moralizes    admirably 

world-touching  story  of  Prome- 

and  sees  in  his  great  heart  but  a 

'of  what   all    lofty  spirits  endure," 

vho  would  fain  win  back  their  fel- 

"  to    strength    and    peace   through 

All    the  memorial  verses   in  this 

e,    to    Channing,    Lloyd     Garrison, 

ilh,  Lamarline,  and  others,  are  ex- 

icident  in  a 

id  Car  "  —  relating  how  one  spoke 

IS,  and  the  poet  deduced  his  gen- 

isons   for  mankind  therefrom  —  is 

:herished  possession  with   English 


There  was  enough  in  the: 
show  that  it  is  of  such  blood  that  real  pa- 
triots are  made. 

Poetically,  a  higher  vein  was  struck  in 
ibe  ne»t  volume,  "Legend  of  Brittany," 
"Miscellaneous  _  Poems  and  Sonnets," 
published  in  1844.  Though  there  might 
have  been  still  some  liiile  ground  for  the 
charge  of  redundancy,  it  was  evident  that 
the  poet  was  rising  to  his  capacity.  Ma- 
turity of  thought,  a  pruned  imagination, 
and  a  greater  swing  and  sweep  of  the 
verse,  were  the  characteristics  of  this  new  ''' 
volume.  The  leading  poem,  which  relates  1^ 
faow  a  country  maiden  is  betrayed  and  ° 
murdered  by  a  koightiy  lover,  is  treated  Ii 
with  much  beauty  of  language,  and  yet 
scrupulous  delicacy.  The  portrait  of  the 
heroine  Margaret  is  most  lovingly  and  ex- 
quisitely drawn,  and  long  remains  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  an  image  of 
maidenly  beauty.  Her  lover  conceals  the 
corpse  behind  the  churtfh  altar,  but  the 
guilty  presence  is  made  known  on  a  festi- 
val day  by  a  voice  demanding  baptism  for 
Ibe   unborn    batie   m    its  embrace.     The 


Mr.  Lowell  next  essayed  the  treatment 
of  an  Arthurian  legend  in  "  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal."     It  is  founded  on  the  search 
for  the  Holy  Grail.     The  knight  is  led  in 
a  dream  to  the  true  discovery,  viz.,  that 
charily  to  the  miserable,  the  outcast,  and 
Ihe  suffering  is  the  holy  cup.     Whether 
intentionally    or    inadvertently,   in   these 
opening  verses  the   writer  closely  repro- 
duces an  idea  from  Wordsworth's  "  Ode 
on  the  Intimalions  of  Immortality:  "  — 
Not  only  aroand  oar  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie  ; 
Daily,  with  aoula  that  cringe  and  plot. 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  il  not. 
But  how  admirably  Mr.  Lowell  thus  en- 
forces  the   lesson  of   the   Holy  Grail,  in 
language  addressed  to  Sir  Launfal  by  one 
whom  he  had  assisted  as  a  leper,  but  who 
now  stands  before  him  glorified  !  — 

ly  climes  without  avail. 
Thou  Oast  spent  ihy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 


It  fill  at  the  si 


idy  broken  for  thee. 
This  waler  His  blood  Ihat  died  on  the  tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need  ; 
Not  what  we  give,  bul  what  we  share  — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three.— 
Hiouelf,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 
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By  way  of  perfect  contrast  to  this  pas- 
sage in  reorard  to  style,  and  also  as  ilius- 
tratincr  Mr.  LowelTs  close  observance  of 
nature,  we  will  now  quote  a  portion  of  the 
prelude  to  the  first  part  of  the  same  poem. 
The  poet  is  revelling  in  the  advent  of 
summer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  ; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 

sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her 

nest,  — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the 
best? 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  most  that  the  man  who  wrote 
these  lines  is  a  true  poet,  that  he  has  that 
capacity  which  is  the  appanage  of  all  his 
race,  of  entering  into  close  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  nature,  the  spirit  that 
broods  over  all  created  thin^i^s.  Speaking 
of  the  poets  in  another  work,  the  writer 
himself  says:  — 

It  is  they 

Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 

And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 

Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

We  cannot  quit  these  early  poems,  with 
their  myriad  natural  beauties,  and  the 
rich  local  color  they  present,  without  some 
references  to  the  '*  Indian  Summer  Rev- 
erie,'' a  poem  probably  surpassing  all  oth- 
ers for  felicitousness  of  language  and 
wealth  of  observation.  Here  is  a  beauti- 
ful single  image,  **  The  clouds  like  swans 
drift  down  the  streaming  atmosphere," 
followed  by  this  stanza  :  — 

O'er  yon    bare    knoll    the    pointed    cedar 
shadows. 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  gray  moss ;  the  plough- 
man's call 
Creeps  faint    as   smoke  from   black,  fresh- 
furrowed  meadows  — 
The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall ; 


And  all  around  me  every  bush  |nd  tree 
Says  Autumn's  here,  and  Winter  soon  will 
be. 
Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and  silence 
over  all. 

A  description  of  the  marshes  in  spring 
makes  one  long  for  the  rest  and  repose  so 
graphically  and  poetically  indicated. 

In  Spring   they  lie  one   broad  expanse   of 
green, 
O'er  which  the  light  winds  run  with  glimmer- 
ing feet. 
Here,  yellower  stripes  crack  out  the  creek 
unseen. 
There,   darker    growths    o'er  hidden   ditches 
meet; 
And  purpler  stains  show  where  the  blossoms 

crowd. 
As  if  the  silent  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Hung  there  becalmed,  with  the  next  breath  to 
fleet. 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery  edge, 
Witching  to  deep>er  calm  the  drowsy  tide. 
Whispers  and   leans  the   breeze-entangling 
sedge  ; 
Through  emerald  glooms  the  lingering  waters 
slide. 
Or,  sometimes  wavering,  throw  back  the  sun, 
And  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt  and  run 
Of  dimpling  light,  and  with  the  current  seem 
to  glide. 

Two  more  stanzas,  depicting  with  copi- 
ous imagery  the  effects  of  winter,  and  we 
must  leave  this  fascinating  poem. 

Then, 'every  mom,  the  river's  banks  shine 
bright 
With  smooth    plate-armor,   treacherous    and 
frail. 
By  the  frost's  clinking   hammers  forged  at 
night, 
'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  sun  prevail. 
Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 
When  guiltier  arms  in  light  shall  melt  away. 
And  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed  from 
war's  cramping  mail. 

And  now  those  waterfalls,  the  ebbing  river 
Twice  every  day  creates  on  either  side 
Tinkle,  as  through  their  fresh-sparred  grots 
they  shiver 
In  grass-arched  channels  to  the  sun  denied ; 
High  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the  far-heard 

crow. 
The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  below. 
Suddenly  drops  the  gull,  and  breaks  the  glassy 
tide. 

But  the  deep  pathos  in  some  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  poems  is  as  striking  as  any  of 
his  other  qualities.  No  common  note  was 
reached  in  *•  The  First  Snow-Fail,"  a  poem 
written  in  memory  of  his  flrst-born ;  but  of 
all  effusions  of  this  class  he  has  written 
nothing  so  touching  and  so  exquisite  as 
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**The  Cliangjeling."  It  may  be  a  bold  thing 
to  say,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pathetic 
and  unadorned  simph'city  of  this  poem  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  English 
writer.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
its  author  should  be  our  humorous  friend 
Hosea  Biglow  ;  but  what  a  glimpse  of  the 
man*s  real  heart  we  get  in  it !  We  quote 
the  whole,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
excision  of  one  stanza  would  spoil  the 
poem,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  which  is  unworthy 
of  the  rest. 

I  had  a  little  daughter, 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 

To  the  Heavenly  Father's  knee, 
That  I,  by  the  force  of  Nature, 

Mieht  in  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depths  of  his  infinite  patience 

To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her. 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair. 
And  the  light  of  the  Heaven  she  came  from 

Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair  ; 
For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden. 

And  as  many  changes  took, 
As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 

On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover, 
How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eyelids. 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over, 
Till  her  outstretched  hands  smiled  also, 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me  I 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth. 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day. 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away ; 
Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zingari 

But  loosed  the  hampering  strings. 
And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage-door, 

My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  little  angel  child. 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled  : 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

Where  she  always  used  to  lie, 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky ; 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also, 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me  ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward. 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set, 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 


This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast ; 
Vet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle. 

And  sits  in  my  little  one's  chair, 
And  the  light  of  the  Heaven  she's  gone  to 

Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Americans 
"are  reckoned  a  practical  folk,  who  would 
rather  hear  about  a  new  air-tight  stove 
than  about  Plato;"  and  yet  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  the  most  impressionable 
people  under  the  sun.  They  have  a  pecul- 
iar relish  for  all  works  of  imagination,  and 
the  number  of  readers  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion in  the  United  States  far  exceeds  the 
total  number  of  such  readers  in  the  mother 
country.  They  are  quite  singular,  in  fact, 
in  this  respect.  The  most  popular  public 
lecturer  in  the  United  States  for  nearly 
half  a  century  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
whose  intellect  was  of  so  strangely  com- 
posite a  character.  No  one  can  say  that 
his  head  was  not  well  screwed  upon  his 
shoulders,  speaking  in  a  practical  sense, 
and  yet  there  has  probably  never  been  an 
American  writer  with  so  little  of  earth's 
dross  in  him.  In  some  moods  he  is  de- 
lightfully dreamy;  in  others  his  voice  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  in  all  there 
is  the  decisive  presence  of  imagination. 
So  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Lowell,  we  find 
in  him  strains  fit  either  for  the  busy  mart 
of  life  or  the  quiet  retirement  of  the 
woods.  Man  is  the  great  object  of  his 
song,  because  the  world  must  be  advanced 
to  attain  the  full  stature  of  greatness;  but 
the  poet  is  almost  equally  devoted  to  na- 
ture. While  he  has  too  much  common 
sense  to  be  merely  rhapsodical,  he  can  be 
as  delightfully  dreamy  and  reflective  as 
the  old  bards.  Then,  too,  he  has  other 
claims.  His  ethical  code  is  healthful  and 
refreshing;  he  analyzes  human  nature 
with  all  the  magical  power,  if  also  with 
the  tenderness,'  of  the  skilfullest  of  soul- 
physicians.  He  is  the  best  of  all  meta- 
physcians,  because  his  conclusions  are 
based,  not  upon  theory,  but  upon  the 
heart-throbs  of  that  humanity  whose  soul 
he  endeavors  to  pierce. 

In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Lowell  published 
his  **  Fable  for  Critics,"  a  totally  new  ven- 
ture on  the  part  of  his  muse.  The  poem 
was  really  a  glance  at  "  a  few  of  our  literary 
progenies,"  to  use  Mrs.  Malaprop's  word, 
and  its  pointed  and  definite  allusions  will 
sufficiently  account  for  its  popularity.  Its 
author  is  so  excellent  a  prose  critic  that, 
had  these  sketches  of  his  contemporaries 
appeared  in  the  homely  garb  of  unrhymed 
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Saxon,  we  may  be  sure  that  some  of  the 
opinions  expressed  would  have  been  con- 
siderably modified.  But,  making  allow- 
ances for  the  exi};^encies  of  the  situation, 
the  portraits  are  dashed  in  with  no  small 
amount  of  skill  and  vigor.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  indeed,  was  much  annoyed  by  this 
fable,  which  he  described  as  essentially 
**  loose,  ill  conceived,  and  feebly  executed, 
as  well  in  detail  as  in  general.  Some 
good  hits,  and  some  sparkling  witticisms, 
do  not  serve  to  compensate  for  its  ram- 
bling plot  (if  plot  it  can  be  called),  and  for 
the  want  of  artistic  finish,  so  particularly 
noticeable  throughout  the  work,  especially 
in  its  versification."  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Poe  was  handled  by  the 
author  with  no  velvety  hand.  The  esti- 
mate of  Professor  Francis  Bowen  was 
much  nearer  the  mark,  which  described 
the  fable  as  **a  very  pleasant  and  spark- 
ling poem,  abounding  in  flashes  of  bril- 
liant satire,  edged  with  wit  enough  to 
delight  even  its  victims."  Mr.  Griswold, 
while  admitting  the  excellence  of  the 
work,  thought  that  the  caustic  severity  of 
some  of  its  judgments  might  be  attrib 
uted  to  a  desire  for  retaliation.  But  this 
notion  was  surely  most  erroneous,  for  in 
such  a  nature  as  that  of  Mr.  Lowell  the 
mean  sentiment  of  jealousy  could  have 
no  place.  The  whole  thing  is  not  so  di- 
rect, does  not  go  so  straight  to  the  point, 
as  Goldsmith's  **  Retaliation  ;  "  and  for 
the  sake  of  future  readers,  the  author 
would  do  well  to  cancel  a  good  deal  of  its 
preliminary  extraneous  matter,  and  sup- 
ply by  way  of  footnote  some  details  of  the 
authors  dealt  with.  The  claims  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  writers  satirized  will  not 
always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age reader,  and  the  whole  <hing  is  so  good 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  points 
lost  on  account  of  their  obsoleteness.  In 
the  comic  literature  of  our  time  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  is  immediately  recognized  by  the 
one  curl  which  remains  upon  the  aged 
forehead  of  Vivian  Grey;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  this  well-known  curl 
was  his  lordship's  only  striking  character- 
istic. Yet  the  fault  of  Mr.  Lowell's  por- 
traitures is  that  he  has  seized  upon  acci- 
dental mental  characteristics  in  American 
authors  —  in  some  cases  totally  unrecog- 
nizable by  European  readers,  and  has 
dwelt  upon  these  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers more  essential.  We  are  therefore 
not  astonished  to  find  that  exception  was 
taken  to  his  sketches  of  Bryant  and  Dana, 
for  example.  Yet  he  does  not  shirk  words 
of  generous  praise,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances; and  while  he  may  be  mistaken 


in  some  of  his  judgments,  we  may  dismiss 
as  incredible  ana  impossible  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Lowell  has  in  these  sketches 
set  down  anything  with  "  malice  afore- 
thought:" with  contemporary  verse  of  its 
class,  in  fact,  this  poetic  review  of  promi- 
nent American  writers  may  be  allowed  to 
take  high  rank. 

In  1869  appeared  another  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poetry  by  Mr.  Lowell,  enti- 
tled *'  Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Po- 
ems." Some  of  these  poems  were  de- 
scriptive, some  narrative,  and  others 
connected  with  the  war,  but  there  was  the 
same  conspicuous  merit  in  all:  the  war 
poems  were  the  most  thrilling,  concen- 
trating as  they  did  the  profound  emotions 
of  a  nation.  There  was  so  noble  a  fervor 
in  them,  and  all  were  so  distinctively  ele- 
vated in  tone,  as  to  challenge  for  the 
America  from  which  they  sprang  a  greater 
affection  and  reverence  than  many  in  this 
country  had  been  previously  wont  to  pay 
her.  The  echoes  of  the  great  civil  war 
were  still  ringing  in  men's  ears,  but  the 
vanquished  as  well  as  the  victorious  might 
derive  much-needed  lessons  from  these 
effusions,  whose  general  tone  and  spirit 
commended  them  to  all.  Mr.  Lowell  is 
the  prophet  of  peace;  though  he  would 
not  shrink  from  drawing  the  sword  in  a 
case  of  great  necessity,  he  has  greater  joy 
in  seeing  it  return  to  its  scabbard.  His 
happiest  moments  are  those  in  which  he 
pictures  a  serene  and  blessed  future. 
How  truly  poetical  and  grandly  patriotic 
is  this  apostrophe  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
memorative ode  recited  at  the  Harvard 
commemoration !  — 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  re- 
lease ; 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His 
ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  bath  wrought  thy 
peace  I 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  I 
No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfranchised 

brow. 
O  Beautiful  !  my  Country  I  ours  once  more  I 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips. 
Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare, 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compare  ? 
What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee  : 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  1 
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Nor  ought  we  to  omit  mention  of  the 
tribute  to  Lincoln  in  this  poem.  This 
great  patriot  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  more  eulogies  probably  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  but  the  language  has  not  al- 
ways been  well  chosen  or  the  ideas  har- 
monious with  their  subject.  Mr.  Lowell 
does  not  offend  in  this  regard;  the  stur- 
diest Briton  will  go  with  him  to  the  full 
in  the  character  of  his  eulogy.  The  poet 
sings  bow  that  Nature 

For  him  her  Old- World   moulds  aside  she 
threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth ; 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 


Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face 
to  face, 

"Under  the  Willows"  and  "Pictures 
from  Appledore"  are  written  in  a  simple 
yet  effective  descriptive  vein,'  and  "  The 
Voyage  to  Vinland"  is  a  fine  narrative,  in 
which  occurs  one  of  the  author's  happiest 
lyrics.  Those  who  think  that  Mr.  Lowell 
scarcely  did  justice  to  some  of  his  breth- 
ren in  letters  in  bis  "Fable  for  Critics" 
w*ll  find  more  than  the  amende  honorable 
in  this  volume  in  such  poems  as  those  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Longfel- 
low. But  the  strongest  utterances  of  all, 
and  those  which  cling  most  closely  in  the 
memory,  are  the  poems  and  ballads  in 
which  the  author  deals  with  human  emo- 
tion. J  or  an  example  of  such  take  "  The 
Dead  House,"  whose  pathos  must  find  its 
way  to  any  heart. 

In  some  respects  "The  Cathedral," 
published  in  1869,  deserves  to  rank  as  the 
highest  of  all  Mr.  Lowell's  poetical  pro- 
ductions, and  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  it  has  received  but  scant  recognition 
in  this  country.  It  is  deeply  introspec- 
tive, and  charged  with  pathetic  memories 
of  the  long  ago.  There  is  not  a  page  that 
does  not  contain  some  striking  thought. 
The  poem  reminds  us  greatly  of  that  most 
beautiful  of  elegiac  works,  the  "In  Me- 
rooriam  "  of  Lord  Tennyson  ;  and  yet  the 
two  are  as  dissimilar  in  conception  as  in 
treatment.  But  both  are  fine  spiritual 
poems.     While  our  own  great  writer  has 


the  advantage  in  sheer  intellectual  force, 
the  note  seems  to  us  clearer  and  more  de- 
cisive in  Mr.  Lowell,  and  he  speaks  as  one 
who  trod  on  firmer  ground.  The  temper- 
ament of  the  two  men  naturally  tinges 
works  which  have  been  infused  with  so 
much  of  their  own  personal  feeling  and 
sentiment.  Perplexed  by  the  vast  moral 
and  spiritual  problems  around  him,  Ten- 
nyson looks  for  their  solution  "  within  the 
veil."  Mr.  Lowell  is  rather  happy  and 
trustful  in  the  present.  By  faith  he  rises 
above  "the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim 
spot."  In  speculative  power  and  absolute 
poetic  capacity  Lord  Tennyson  is  unques- 
tionably the  superior;  but  Mr.  Lowell  (we 
are  speaking  now  only  of  the  two  works 
we  have  momentarily  placed  in  compari- 
son) with  true  and  agile  instinct  leaps  to 
the  lessons  of  the  present  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  past.  What  a  triumphant 
uprising  of  the  spirit  there  is  in  the  final 
lines  of  "The  Cathedral,"  as  the  poet 
shakes  from  himself  the  dust  of  doubt, 
and  the  jangling  of  the  creeds  fades  in  his 
ear !  — 

If  sometimes  I  must  hear  good  men  debate 

Of  other  witness  of  Thyself  than  Thou, 

As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  ours 

To  nurse  thy  flickering  life,  that  else,  must 

cease, 
Blown  out,  as  'twere  a  candle,  by  men's  breath, 
My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare. 
To  change  her  inward  surety  for  their  doubt 
MufHed  from  sight  in  formal  robes  of  proof : 
While  she  can  only  feel  herself  through  Thee, 
I  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  more  I  fear. 
Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with 

dreams 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  unnoticed.  Thou, 
Walking  Thy  garden   still,  commun'st  with 

men. 
Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle. 

Peculiarly  rich  is  this  poem  in  what  we 
may  call  single  poetical  thoughts  —  lines 
in  which  are  concentrated  the  ideas  and 
emotions  which  have  moved  men,  but 
which  they  have  lacked  the  power  of  ut- 
terance to  describe.  Let  us  take  a  few  of 
these  at  random.  Speaking  of  happy  days 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  memory,  he  likens 
them  to 

words  made  magical  by  poets  dead, 
Wherein  the  music  of  all  meaning  is 
The  sense  hath  garnered  or  the  soul  divined. 

Again,  "  Second  thoughts  are  prose,"  and 
"  First  passion  beggars  all  behind."  How 
tenderly  beautiful  is  this  recollection  !  — 

The  bird  I  hear  sings  not  from  yonder  elm ; 
But  the  flown  ecstasy  my  childhood  heard 
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Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him, 
Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate  thrill 
That  threads  my  undivided  life  and  steals 
A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  between. 

To  one  who  lives  thus  all  nature  must  be 
vocal.  He  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Char- 
tres,  and  thus  he  meditates  :  — 

I  gazed  abashed, 
Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates. 
Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful  Past, 
And  twittering  round  th^  works  of  larger  men. 
As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 

Then  he  attains  a  far  higher  level,  this 
time  of  spiritual  vision  — 

Be  He  nowhere  else, 
God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts. 
In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens,  and  consoles: 
Blessid  the  natures  shored  on  every  side 
With  landmarks  of  hereditary  thought  I 

Next  all  in  a  moment  his  reverie  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  the  practical 
age  in  which  we  live, — 

This  age   that   blots  out  life  with  question- 
marks, 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife  and  glass 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far  off 
The  Heaven,  so  neighborly  with  men  of  old. 
To  voids  sparse-sown  with  alienated  stars. 

Now  hear  him  upon  science  and  ethics  — 
and  the  warning  he  gives  cannot  be  said  to 
be  superfluous:  — 

Science  was  Faith  once ;  Faith  were  Science 

now. 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bows  and  arrows  by. 
And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time. 
Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  safe  from 

thought : 
For  there's  no  virgin-fort  but  self-respect. 
And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on  God. 

Prizing  more  than  he  does  Plato  things 
which  he  learnt  at  bis  mother's  knee,  the 
poet  exclaims :  — 

Let  us  be  thankful  when,  as  I  do  here. 
We  can  read  Bethel  on  a  pile  of  stones. 
And,  seeing  where  God  has  been,  trust  in  Him. 

He  cannot  quite  repress  his  natural  sar- 
casm as  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Church  of  the  ideal  man  shall  be,  — 

No  parlor  where  men  issue  policies 
Of  life-assurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind. 

'*  Man  still  rises  level  with  the  height  of 
noblest  opportunities,"  and  he  deprecates 
all  such  ideas  as  that 

good  days  were  shapen  of  themselves. 
Not  of  the  very  life-blood  of  men's  souls. 

One  thought  more  from  this  work,  which 
is  as  crowded  with  such  things  as  the 
midnight  sky  is  with  the  stars  :  — 


Thou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 
In  the  Past's  valley  of  Avilion, 
Haply,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be  healed, 
Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown  again  I 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  graver 
branch  of  our  subject,  however,  without  a 
few  more  quotations,  illustrating  what  we 
may  call  this  thought-crystallizing  power, 
from  other  poems.  The  opening  of  the 
ode  read  at  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge,  the  19th 

of  April,  1875,  ^^'^  ^  ^^^%,  ii^  i^  ^'^^  '^^^  ^^ 
Swinburne,  both  as  regards  melody  and 
alliterative  force,  and  the  vounger  bard 
might  well  have  been  proucf  to  have  writ- 
ten it.  It  is  an  address  to  freedom,  ten- 
der and  yet  impassioned. 

Who  Cometh  over  the  hills. 
Her  garments  with  morning  sweet. 
The  dance  of  a  thousand  rills 
Making  music  before  her  feet  ? 
Her  presence  freshens  the  air  ; 
Sunshine  steals  light  from  her  face ; 
The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 
Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  pace, 
Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 
Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace. 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 
Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught. 
Freedom,  O  fairest  of  all 
The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought ! 

But  the  goddess  is  even  more  than  this : 
she  is 

Our  sweetness,  our  strength,  and  our  star. 
Our  hope,  our  joy,  and  our  trust. 
Who  lifted  us  out  of  the  dust. 
And  made  us  whatever  we  are  ! 

In  another  vigorous  memorial  poem,  en- 
titled "Under  the  old  Elm"  — read  at 
Cambridge  on  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Washington's  taking  command  of  the 
American  army,  the  3rd  of  July,  1775  — 
Mr.  Lowell  graphically  pictures  the  great 
Virginian  as  creating  a  nation  when  he 
unsheathed  his  sword:  — 

Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its  womb. 
Nebulous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a  star, 
Through   mutual    share  of    sunburst  and  of 

gloom, 
The  common  faith  that  made  us  what  we  are. 

Is  it  not  also  true  as  the  poet  claims, 
that 

A  great  man's  memory  is  the  only  thing 
With  influence  to  outcast  the  present  whim 
And  bind  us  as  when  here  he  knit  our  golden 
ring? 

Phrases  to  be  remembered,  such  as  "  Not 
failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime,"  abound 
in  Mr.  Lowell's  works.  In  **  The  Dead 
House "   he  asks    whether   it  is    neces- 
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sary  to  go  to  Paris  or  Rome  to  learn  the 
simple  lessoQ  that  **  the  many  make  the 
household,  but  only  one  the  home."  In 
"  What  Rabbi  Jehosha  said,"  and  many 
other  poems,  he  teaches  the  grandeur  of 
Christian  charity  and  Christian  humility. 
In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
preachers  (and  never  offensive  withal)  in 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  song.  In  all 
seasons  he  insists  upon  his  cardinal  les- 
son that 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 

Of  a  more  true  and  open  life, 
Which  burst,  unlooked   for,  into  high-souled 
deeds, 

With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

On  the  oldest  subject  in  the  world  — 
that  of  love  —  he  has  something  true  and 
pure  to  say  :  — 

Love  asks  no  evidence 
To   prove   itself   well   placed :   we   know  not 

whence 
It  gleans  the  straws  that  thatch  its  humble 

bower : 
We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart. 
Spring  of  all  sweetest   thoughts,  arch  foe  of 

blame, 
Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dusty  mart. 
Pure,  vestal  of  the  poet*s  holy  flame,  — 
This  is  enough,  and  we  have  done  our  part 
If  we  but  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 

A  passage  from  "  Above  and  Below,"  to 
demonstrate  still  further  Mr.  Lowell's 
command  of  really  magnificent  imagery, 
must  be  given  :  — 

The  Lord  wants  reapers  i  Oh,  mount  up. 

Before  night  comes,  and  says,  **  Too  late  1 " 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup. 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait : 
Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see, 
Which  o'er  the  eastern  hilltops  rise, 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain  height  I 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold  ; 
But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit. 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh, 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  last  of  these  sixteen 
lines  there  is  nothing  but  a  iour  deforce 
in  the  way  of  pictorial  writing.  In  leaving 
the  miscellaneous  poems  of  this  writer  we 
have  only  one  further  observation  to  make 
upon  their  moral  aspect :  notwithstanding 
that  the  aim  and  spirit  of  their  author 
were  at  an  early  period  in  his  career  mis- 
conceived, nothing  could  more  conclu- 
sively prove  the  wide  catholicity  and  the 


liberality  of  his  sentiments  than  the  poems 
themselves.  He  may  well  yield  them  to 
the  arbitrament  of  time  without  apology. 

We  now  come  to  the  series  of  poems 
which  have  justly  earned  for  Mr.  Lowell 
the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  of  all 
American  humorists.     Since  Homer  Wil- 
bur, A.M.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Jaalam,  and  (prospective)  member  of  many 
literary,  learned,  and  scientific  societies, 
first  edited  the  papers  of  Hosea  Biglow, 
there  has   been  an   avalanche  of  Ameri- 
can humorists,  but  in  this  case,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the   turf,  Mr.  Biglow  is 
first,  and  the   rest  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions) "nowhere."     His   humor   is   a 
distinctly  national  creation.    Yet  although 
it  is  purely  American  in  its  inception,  it 
has  qualities  which  make  it  as  universal 
as  the  humor  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  or  Don 
Quixote.     It   has  been  claimed,  and  not 
inaptly,  that  there  is  quite  an  Elizabethan 
flavor  about  it,  in  that  it  is  "audible  and 
full  of  vent."     We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  a  writer  is  justified  in 
seizing  upon  local  foibles  and  characteris- 
tics for  the  purpose  of  giving  point  to  the 
edge  of  his  satire,  and  driving  home  the 
lessons   he   desires   to   inculcate.      That 
question  may  be  regarded  as  already  set- 
tled in  the  affirmattve.     Mr.  Lowell  is  as  * 
completely  justified  in  the  use  of  his  par- 
ticular   vehicle   of   satire    as    any  other 
satirist  whom  the  world  has  seen.     The 
language  he  presses  into  his  service  may 
be  more  uncouth  and  less  pliable  than  any 
other,  but  the  justification  for  its  use  must 
be  found  in  its  effect.     In  this  respect  the 
author  now  needs  no  apology.     His  work, 
though  not  equal  in  conception,  is  as  good 
of  its   kind  as   that  of  Rabelais   or  Cer- 
vantes, or  Richter.    In  meaiuring  its  value, 
the   circumstances   which   called    it  into 
being  must  be  remembered.     The  writer 
found  the  nation  of  which   he   formed  a 
part  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  principles 
which  had  secured  its  own  freedom,  and 
he  used  such   weapons   as   came   to   his 
hand  for  combating  the  evil.     He  did  so 
with   singular  effect,  and   "The    Biglow 
Papers  "  were  received  with  marked  favor 
"  from  their  droll  and  felicitous  portraiture 
of  the  Yankee  character  and  dialect,  and 
their  successful  hits  at  the  national  pas- 
sion for   military   glory.     Political   oppo- 
nents as  well  as  friends  laughed  loud  and 
long  at  the  Birdofredum  Sawin's  letters, 
describing  his  experience  in  the  wars,  and 
the  mishaps  that  he  encountered  before 
he  could  make  his  way  home  again."     The 
first  series  of  papers  which  the  American 
Hudibras    issued   were    chiefly    directed 
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against  the  iDvasion  of  Mexico  by  the 
Uaited  States  and  the  state  of  the  slavery 
question.  Although  Mr.  Lowell  was  in 
antagonism  with  the  feeling  of  the  major- 
ity of  his  countrymen  at  that  time  upon 
these  matters,  he  did  not  flinch  from  what 
he  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  but  lashed  out 
against  the  popular  notions  with  vigor. 
The  probability  is  that  now  he  has  nine 
out  of  ten  cultivated  Americans  with  him. 
But  he  had  the  courage  to  be  in  the  right 
when  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it  is  now. 
The  introductions  of  Mr.  Wilbur  to  the 
various  ballads  have  a  tendency  to  be  too 
long  drawn  out,  yet  he  says  many  good 
things.  Of  course,  with  the  pride  of  his 
race,  he  institutes  comparisons  between 
John  and  Jonathan  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter,  but  altogether  we  feel  very 
friendly  towards  this  discursive,  button- 
holing Yankee,  who  is  as  delightfully  pro- 
lix as  Coleridge ;  but  when  we  come  to 
Mr.  Hosea  Biglow's  lucubrations,  we  are 
bound  to  admire  his  courage  and  laugh  at 
his  humor.  Some  of  his  flying  touches  at 
the  deepest  questions  are  very  droll :  — 

What's  the  use  o*  meetin*-goin' 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 
Ef  it's  right  to  go  a-mowin* 

Feller-men  like  oats  an*  rye  ? 
I  dunno  but  wut  it's  pooty 

Trainin*  round  in  bobtail  coats, — 
But  it's  curus  Christian  dooty 

This  'ere  cuttin'  folks's  throats. 

Mr.  Wilbur  is  of  opinion  that  the  first 
recruiting  sergeant  on  record  was  that 
individual  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Job  as  "going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  walking  up  and  down  in  it."  Bishop 
Latimer  thought  he  must  have  been  a 
bishop,  but  to  Homer  the  other  calling 
appears  more  congenial.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  profession  of  arms  was  always  in 
time  past  judged  to  be  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  he  cannot  hold,  with  that  nicely 
metaphysical  Pomeranian  Captain  Vratz, 
that  **the  scheme  of  salvation  has  been 
arranged  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  God 
would  consider  a  ^entleman^  and  deal 
with  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and 
profession  he  had  placed  himself  in.'* 
But  Biglow,  in  his  antipathy  to  the  Mexi- 
can war,  has  not  the  least  reverence  for 
that  august  personage,  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant. 

Jest  go  home  an*  ask  our  Nancy 
Whether  I'd  be  sech  a  goose 

Ez  to  jinc  ye,  —  guess  she'd  fancy 
The  ctarnal  bung  wuz  loose  1 


She  wants  me  for  home  consumption, 

Let  alone  the  hay's  to  mow  : 
Ef  you're  arter  folks  o'  gumption, 

You've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

On  the  same  subject  Hosea  tells  us 
what  Mr.  Robinson  thinks.  He  is  dead 
for  the  war,  whereupon  Biglow  remarks : 

We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an' 
pillage. 
An*  thet  eppyletts  worn't  the  best  mark  of  a 
saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 
Thet  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swal- 
ler-tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a 
fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  on  *em 
votes  ; 
But  John  P. 
Robmson,  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  everythin'  down  in  Judee. 

The  poet  writes  very  strongly  against 
the  writers  of  the  time,  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  fanning  the  popular  war 
ideas  into  a  flame.  His**  Pious  Editor's 
Creed,"  however,  is  capable  of  a  wider 
application,  and  probably  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time. 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an'  praise 

To  him  that  hez  the  grantin' 
O'  jobs  —  in  everythin'  thet  pays. 

But  most  of  all  in  Cantin'  ; 
This  doth  my  cup  with  roarcies  fill, 

This  lays  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest,  — 
I  dan't  believe  in  pnncerple, 

But  O,  I  du  in  interest. 

In  short  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally. 
For  it's  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 

To  have  a  solid  vally  ; 
This  hath  my  faithful  shepherd  been, 

In  pasturs  sweet  hath  led  me, 
An'  this'll  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  have  fed  me. 

There  is  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  who  objects 
to  pledges,  because  they  are  so  embar- 
rassing; if  he  has  **one  p>ecooler  feetur,  it 
is  a  nose  thet  wunt  be  led,"  and  his  politi- 
cal creed  generally  is  summed  up  in  these 
four  lines  — 

Ez  to  my  princerples,  I  glory 

In  havin'  nothin'  o'  the  sort; 
I  ain't  a  Whig,  I  ain't  a  Tory, 

I'm  jest  a  candidate,  in  short. 

There  is  uproarious  fun  in  Birdofreduro 
Sawin's  account  of  his  experiences  during 
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the  war.  He  thought  to  acquire  great 
glory  and  profit  in  the  Mexican  campaign, 
and  so  **  wuz  fool  enuff  to  go  a  trottin' 
into  Miss  Cbiff  arter  a  drum  an*  fife.'' 
He  loses  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye,  and 
altogether  his  account  with  glory  is  not  a 
refreshing  one.  Still  he  considers  that 
the  remnant  of  him  is  good  enough  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  his  re- 
flections show  much  acuteness  in  the 
reading  of  character  and  the  way  to  push 
his  claims.  One  of  the  best  pricking  of 
shams  will  be  found  in  Hosea  Biglow's 
report  of  a  speech  by  Increase  D.  OThace, 
Esq.,  *'at  an  extrumpery  caucus,"  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  manifesto  against  un 
principled  orators  of  all  kinds.  Many 
lines  in  this  efiEusion,  as  for  example  the 
following,  have  already  attained  the  widest 
popularity :  — 

A  mardful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler 
O*  purpose  tbet  we  might  our  principles  swol- 
ler. 

The  sarcasm  here  is  very  pointed :  — 

Vm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  thet  kind  o* 

wrong 
Is  oilers  onpoplar,  and  never  gets  pitied. 
Because  it's  a  crime  no  one  never  committed ; 
But  he  mustn*t  be  hard  on  par  tickler  sins, 
Coz  then  he'll  be  kickin'  the  people's  own 

shins. 

Again :  — 

Constitooents  air  bandy  to  help  a  man  in, 
Bat  arterwards  don't  weigh  the  heft  of  a  pin. 

The  second  series  of  "The  Biglow  Pa- 
pers," published  in  book  form  in  1867, 
and  dealing  with  questions  preceding  and 
relating  to  the  civil  war,  attracted  equal 
attention  with  the  first.  There  was  in 
them  the  same  keen,  practical  philosophy 
applied  to  the  questions  of  the  day.  Ho- 
sea is  as  sarcastic  as  usual  in  his  conjec- 
tural report  of  "  a  message  of  Je£E  Davis 
in  secret  session  : "  — 

We've  got  all  the  ellermunts,  this  very  hour, 
That  make  up  a  f  us'-class,  self-go vernin'  power  ; 
We've  a  war,  an'  a  debt,  an'  a  flag  ;  an'  ef  this 
Ain't  to  be  indurpendunt,  why,  what  on  airth 
is? 

But  the  greatest  want  of  the  South  was 
'^  plausible  paper  to  print  1  O  U's  on." 
The  Honorable  Preserved  Doe,  in  his 
speech  in  secret  caucus,  enlightens  states- 
men generally  as  to  the  right  rule  of  con- 
duct in  political  matters  :  — 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  his  guard, 
Ef  he  mtui  hev  beliefs,  not  to  b'lieve  °em  tu 
hard; 


For  ez  sure  ez  he  does,  he'll  be  blurtin'  'em  out 
'Thout  regardin'  the  natur'  o'  man  more'n  a 

spout, 
Nor  it  don't  ask  much  gumption  to  pick  out  a 

flaw 
In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the  jaw  : 
An'  so  in  our  own  case  I  ventur'  to  hint 
Thet   we'd   better   not  air  our  perceedins  in 

print. 
Nor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your  arm 
Thet  may,  ez  things  happen  to  turn,  do  us 

harm; 
For  when  you've  done  all  your  real  meanin'  to 

smother, 
The  darned  things  '11  up  an*  mean  sunthin'  or 

'nother. 

Mr.  Carlyle  would  probably  have  gone 
a  great  way  with  our  author  in  his  opinion 
that 

The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 
Is  safe  from  all  devices  human, 

It's  common  (ez  a  gin'ral  rule) 
To  every  critter  born  o'  woman. 

We  have  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  space  in  discussing  Mr.  Lowell's 
claims  as  a  poet ;  yet,  as  one  of  his  Trans- 
atlantic admirers  has  observed,  his  "prose 
writings  are  as  remarkable  as  his  poetry; 
the  copiousness  of  his  illustrations,  the 
richness  of  his  imagery,  the  easy  flow  of 
his  sentences,  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
and  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  reason- 
ii)?<  give  to  his  reviews  and  essays  a  fasci- 
nating charm  that  would  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  prose  writers,  if  he  did 
not  occupy  a  similar  position  among  our 
poets."  It  would  be  unpardonable  did 
we  not  make  some  allusion  to  those  admi- 
rable compositions  which  have  entitled 
him  to  be  regarded  amongst  the  first  of 
living  critics.  There  is  a  terrible  strain- 
ing to  say  something  new  upon  old-world 
topics  among  modern  writers,  yet  Mr. 
Lowell  has  accomplished  the  feat.  We 
may  not  always  agree  with  him  in  his  esti- 
mate of  Dryden,  for  example  —  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  —  but  there  he  is,  with  an 
enviable  power  of  analysis,  and  a  capacity 
to  enter  into  the  very  souls  of  some  of 
our  cherished  literary  gods,  which  we  can 
but  envy.  His  **  Shakespeare  once  More," 
in  the  first  series  of  "Among  my  Books," 
is  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  We 
should  like  to  quote,  but  space  forbids. 
Emerson  is  at  times  profounder,  but  Low- 
ell is  singularly  direct  in  his  analysis  of 
the  power  of  the  world's  sovereign  poet. 
From  the  essay  on  Dante,  also,  in  the 
second  series  of  "  Among  my  Books,"  we 
had  marked  some  score  passages  for  quo- 
tation, but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
whole  essay  as  one  of  the  most  compre- 
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hensive  estimates  of  the  great  Italian  poet  wrath  of  his  foes,  but  few  can  stand  un« 
that  have  ever  been  written.  We  will  moved  those  shafts  of  invective  and  scorn 
content  ourselves  with  the  closing  passage  which  pierce  them,  as  it  were,  under  the 
of  the  criticism: —  fifth  rib.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  its 
At  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur  there  O'^^oer  to  use  this  talent  of  ridicule  in  the 
was  left  always  one  seat  empty  for  him  who  world  s  service,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
should  accoqiplish  the  adventure  of  the  Holy  Claude  to  paint  his  divine  landscapes,  or 
Grail.  It  was  called  the  perilous  seat,  because  a  Luther  to  thunder  forth  his  anathemas 
of  the  dangers  he  must  encounter  who  would  against  vice  and  error.  In  degree,  it 
win  it.  In  the  company  of  the  epic  poets  there  would  be  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  assess 
was  a  place  left  for  whoever  should  embody  the  poetical  faculties  of  Shakespeare  from 
the  Christian  idea  of  a  triumphant  life,  out-  i^jg  Touchstones  and  his  Gobbos  as  to 
wardly  all  defeat,  inwardly  victorious,  who  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^jj  l^^^jj  j^om  Ho- 
should  make  us  partakers  of  that  cupof  sor-  3.,  ^  Birdofredum  Sawin.  It 
row  in  which  all  are  communicants  with  Christ.  .  j.^  •*  ,,  ,  j  » 
He  who  should  do  this  would  indeed  achieve  >*  d'fficult  to  regard  contemporary  writers 
the  perilous  seat,  for  he  must  combine  poesy  wholly  detached  from  the  influence  of 
with  doctrine  in  such  cunning  wise  that  the  those  popular  ideas  which  surround  them ; 
one  lose  not  its  beauty  nor  the  other  its  severity  and  so,  by  the  great  majority  of  readers, 
—  and  Dante  has  done  it.  As  he  takes  posses-  it  is  to  be  feared,  Mr.  LowelTs  genius  is 
sion  of  it  we  seem  to  hear  the  cry  he  himself  measured  chiefly  by  the  clever  vagaries  of 
heard  when  Virgil  rejoined  the  company  of  Hosea  Biglow,  and  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
great  singers,  "All  honor  to  the  loftiest  of  Homer  Wilbur.  It  has  been  our  object 
P^^^  1  partly  to  correct  this  impression  by  dwell- 
Yet  even  in  such  noble  essays  as  the  ing  upon  those  serious  poems  of  Mr. 
one  on  Milton  the  writer  cannot  suppress  Lowell  which  more  fully  attest  his  genius 
his  wit,  but  observes  of  the  author  of  than  anything  that  he  has  written.  The 
"Paradise  Lost*'  that,  "since  Dante,  no  Elizabethan  writers  are  placed  at  so  great 
one  had  stood  on  such  visiting  terms  with  a  distance  from  us  that  we  can  regard  the 
heaven."  A  perfectly  delightful  book  of  developments  of  their  genius  with  a  free 
happy,  garrulous  prose  is  "  My  Study  and  unbiassed  spirit,  giving  to  each  its 
Windows,"  although  it  does  not  vie  with  due  proportion.  Though  the  time  may 
either  of  its  predecessors  in  the  depth  be  far  distant,  it  must  come  when  this  will 
and  range  of  pure  criticism.  But  such  be  the  case  with  such  writers  as  Mr.  Low- 
papers  as  that  "On  a  Certain  Condescen-  ell.  In  any  case,  we  are  convinced  that 
sion  in  Foreigners"  may  well  be  envied  no  poetic  note  higher  or  deeper  than  his, 
by  living  essayists  for  touches  as  genial  no  aspirations  more  finely  touched  towards 
and  incisive  as  those  of  Leigh  Hunt  or  lofty  issues,  no  voice  more  powerful  for 
Charles  Lamb.  Mr.  Lowell  must  have  truth  and  freedom,  have  hitherto  come  to 
been  in  a  strait  betwixt  two  when  nature  us  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
endowed  him  with  the  susceptible  imag-  G.  Barnett  Smith. 
ination  of  the  poet  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the  clear  judicial  intellect  of  the  critic  on  

the  other. 

It  may  with  truth  be  assumed  that  the  ^       ..      ...    ,  ., 

r^t       L'L      ..  ..  »i  From  Mactnillan's  Magaxine. 

essence  of  the  highest  poetry  is  the  per-  ^^^   dymond. 
ception  of  the  deep  things  of  nature,  hu- 
manity, and  God.     Though  clowns  jostle                     ^^  ^^^   Ritchie. 
kings  in  Shakespeare,  there  are  moments  chapter  xiii. 
when  the  bard  is  rapt  in  a  divine  ecstasy. 
These  supreme  moments  come  to  every 
poet.    They  are  very  frequent  with   the       The  sound  of  children's  footsteps  pat- 
subject  of  our  article,  and  he  who  would  tering  about   the   house   is   perhaps   the 
attempt  to  gauge  either  his  endowments  sweetest   music   that   has  ever  fallen  on 
or  his  general  moods,  by  his  overflowing  listeningmothers'ears,  or  that  their  hearts 
wit,  would  do   Mr.  Lowell   the  greatest  have  ever  kept  time  to.     When  Susanna 
injustice.     He  is  in  so  far  the  product  of  Dymond  first   heard   her  little  Pbrasie's 
his  times  that  he  must  take  part  in  all  the  merry  heels  stumping  overhead,  her  flrst 
movements  affecting  the  welfare  of  those  waking  hours  seemed  to  brim  over  with 
who  surround  him.     He  is  indignant  over  happiness.     The  thought  of  her  little  one 
the  curse  of  slavery,  but,  when  indignation  seemed  to  shine  in  her  face,  to  beam  from 
fails  to  move,  he  calls  in  the  potent  aid  of  her  eyes  —  some  indescribable  new  charm 
ridicule.     Many  a  tyrant  has  braved  the  was  hers.     She  was  shy,  her  beauty  used 
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to  fade  ia  the  presence  of  strangers  and 
uncoDa:eniaI  people;  it  shone  and  gathered 
and  brightened  for  those  of  her  own  home, 
for  her  husband,  her  step-children,  her 
own  little  one.  Small  and  young  as 
Phrasie  was,  she  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
big  house  at  Crowbeck  from  her  early 
morning  to  her  no  less  early  evening,  for 
Phrasie  set  with  the  sun  in  winter  and 
went  to  roost  in  summer  time  with  her 
favorite  cocks  and  hens.  She  was  a 
friendly,  generous,  companionable  little 
soul.  As  soon  as  Phrasie  was  able  to 
walk  at  all,  it  was  her  pleasure  to  trot  up 
to  the  people  she  loved  with  little  pres- 
ents of  her  own  contriving,  bits  of  string, 
Crecious  crusts,  portions  of  her  toys, 
roken  off  for  the  purposes  of  her  gen- 
erosity. 

**Da,*'  says  she,  stuffing  a  doll's  leg 
into  her  big  sister's  hand. 

Phrasie  was  rather  bored  when  poor 
Tempy  suddenly  caught  her  up,  bugged 
her  passionately,  kissed  her. 

"  A-da-da-dad ;  no,  no,"  cries  little  sis- 
ter, objecting  and  tearing  out  a  handful  of 
Tempy*s  red  locks  in  self-defence. 

Fayfay,  as  Phrasie  called  herself,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  round  pegs  for  which 
the  round  holes  are  waiting  in  the  world 
—  no  hard  sides,  no  square,  ill-fitting  cor- 
ners, but  kind,  soft  nests,  already  lined 
with  love  and  welcome.  Miss  Phrasie, 
perching  on  her  mother's  knee,  took  it  all 
as  a  matter  of  course.  How  could  she, 
little  baby  that  she  was,  guess  at  the  ten- 
der wild  love  which  throbbed  in  her  moth- 
er's heart,  at  the  wonder  and  delight  her 
father  felt  as  he  gazed  at  his  pretty  shrine 
of  home  and  motherhood,  at  the  sweet 
wife,  the  round,  happy,  baby  face,  and  the 
little  legs  and  arms  struggling  with  jolly 
exuberance  ?  and  even  old  and  wise  and 
experienced  as  we  are,  and  babies  no 
longer,  I  wonder  which  of  us  could  count 
up  all  the  love  which  has  been  ours,  all 
the  food  looks,  the  tender,  innocent  pride 
which  has  been  given.  So  Phrasie  went 
her  way,  unembarrassed  by  false  humility. 

Tempy  was  devoted  to  the  child,  and 
seemed  to  find  her  best  companionship 
with  that  small  and  cheerful  person. 
Tempy  used  to  carry  Fayfay  about  in  her 
arms  all  over  the  place,  up  into  her  room, 
out  into  the  garden  again,  from  the  garden 
to  the  pigsty,  from  that  fascinating  spot 
to  the  poultry  yard,  where  the  chickens 
were  picketing  round  about  the  ch&Uts 
where  their  Cochin  China  mothers  were 
confined,  or  to  the  stables  where  the  pup- 
pies were  squeaking  in  the  straw.  It 
would  be   bard   to  say,  when  the  stable 


door  opened,  letting  in  the  light  and  the 
crumbs  of  cake  and  Miss  Phrasie  and  her 
capers,  whether  the  puppies  or  Phrasie 
most  enjoyed  each  other's  society;  these 
youthful  denizens  of  Crowbeck  seemed 
made  for  one  another.  She  was  not  very 
unlike  a  little  curly  puppy  herself  in  her 
ways,  confident,  droll,  eager,  'expecting 
the  whole  world,  from  her  father  down- 
ward, to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
play  with  her,  to  hide  behind  doors  and 
curtains,  to  go  down  on  all  fours  if  need 
be.  Josselin  was  almost  as  devoted  to 
her  as  Tempy,  but  for  the  first  two  years 
of  Miss  Phrasie's  existence  he  was  very 
little  at  home.  The  first  year  and  a  half 
after  his  father's  marriage  he  spent  at  a 
private  tutor's  ;  then  came  Cambridge  and 
new  interests  and  new  life  for  the  young 
man,  while  Tempy  lived  on  still  in  the  old 
life,  and  among  the  old  thoughts  and  pros- 
pects. Phrasie  was  the  one  new  life  and 
interest  in  Crowbeck.  For  Tempy  time 
did  not  efface  old  feelings,  but  only  re- 
peated those  of  the  past  more  vividly  each 
time.  Perhaps  her  father  took  it  for 
granted  that  because  she  was  silent  all 
was  as  he  wished,  and  that  she  had  ceased 
to  think  of  Charles  Bolsover,  indeed  one 
day  he  said  as  much  with  quiet  satisfac- 
tion to  Susanna,  who  looked  a  doubtful 
acquiescence.  But  Tempy  was  absolutely 
reserved  about  herself;  neither  to  her 
inquiring  Aunt  Fanny,  nor  to  her  step- 
mother would  she  say  one  word.  I  think 
Phrasie  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
Tempy  Dymond  ever  made  any  confi- 
dences. 

"Don't  ty,  To-to,"  said  Phrasie  one 
day,  *Moz  it's  vezzy  naughty." 

Tempy  laughed,  and  began  to  play  bo- 
peep  behind  the  sheet  of  the  Times  \s\'\\z\\ 
had  made  her  cry;  it  was  a  June-day 
Times^  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lists 
in  its  columns.  Phrasie  couldn't  read, 
and  had  never  heard  of  any  prize  poem, 
except  perhaps  **  See-saw,  Margery  Daw," 
or  she  might  have  seen  that  Charles  Bol- 
sover, of  St.  Boniface,  was  the  prize  poet 
of  the  year. 

1 1  was  later  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
summer's  day,  that  the  Dymond  family, 
tempted  out  by  the  beauty  of  the  weather, 
in  company  with  numerous  other  families 
of  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the  water, 
might  have  been  seen  quietly  walking  by 
the  field  way  towards  Bolsover  Hall.  A 
message  had  come  up  from  Aunt  Fanny, 
stating  that  signs  and  tokens  had  arrived 
from  the  roving  uncle,  from  the  traveller 
—  Peregrine  Bolsover.  These  strange 
camphor-scented  treasures  used  to  appear 
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from  time  to  time,  giving  some  clue  to  the 
donor's  travels,  wherealx>uts,  and  mode  of 
existence.  He  hated  writing  and  pre- 
ferred this  means  of  communication  with 
his  friends.  The  colonel,  who  had  busi- 
ness at  Countyside  and  a  dinner  of  county 
magnates  at  the  Angel,  meant  to  proceed 
thither  by  train  after  his  visit  to  Dolsover, 
and  the  pony  carriage  had  been  ordered 
to  fetch  the  ladies  home  at  five  o'clock. 
Poor  Susy  dreaded  these  teadrinkings  at 
Bolsover,  but  she  could  not  always  escape 
them. 

Tempy  was  even  more  silent  than  usual, 
as  she  walked  along  the  slope  of  the  field, 
leading  little  Phrasie  by  the  hand.  At 
every  step  the  child  stooped  to  pick  the 
heads  of  the  delicate  flowers  that  were 
sprinkling  the  turf  with  purple  and  white 
and  golden  dust. 

The  colonel  walked  on  with  Susanna. 
The  hour  was  full  of  exquisite  peace  and 
tranquillity,  a  summer  distance  of  gold 
moors  and  lilac  fells  was  heaping  against 
the  pale  blue  heavens.  As  they  cross  the 
Crowbeck  meadows  (they  lead  by  a  short 
cut  to  the  garden  of  the  Hall),  the  soft 
wind  meets  them  blowing  from  across  the 
lake  and  tossing  the  fragrance  which  still 
hangs  from  every  hedge  and  bank  and 
neighboring  cottage  porch  into  their 
faces ;  white  roses  in  sweet  clusters,  lilies 
from  adjacent  cottage  gardens  scent  the 
highways;  a  little  stream  dashes  across, 
watering  the  green  meadows  on  either 
side,  and  Phrasie  laughing  and  chatter- 
ing is  lifted  over.  The  June  fields  are 
sumptuous  with  flowers  and  splendid 
weeds.  Foxgloves  stand  in  stately  pha- 
lanx, full  beds  of  meadow-sweet  are  wav- 
ing, the  blue  heads  of  the  forget-me-not 
cover  the  water's  edge.  A  broad  plank 
crosses  the  bubbling  rivulet,  and  leads  to 
the  upslope  and  to  the  Bolsover  farm  be- 
yond, where  the  cows  are  browsing  or 
looking  over  the  low  walls  that  enclose 
their  boundaries;  a  colony  of  ducks 
comes  down  to  the  water  from  under  the 
farm  gate,  waddling,  with  beautiful  white 
breasts. 

**Dook,  dook,  pity  'itty  quack-quacks, 
papa,  dook,"  cries  Phrasie,  setting  o£f 
after  her  parents ;  and  the  colonel  stops 
and  looks  at  ducks  with  an  interest  he  has 
not  felt  for  half  a  centurv,  while  Susy, 
smiling,  stands  gazing  at  her  little  blue- 
eyed  naturalist. 

At  Bolsover  Hall  Miss  Phrasie  was  a 
no  less  important  member  of  the  family 
than  at  Crowbeck  Place.  The  good-na- 
tured squire  delighted  in  visits  from  the 
little  creature.     He  used  to  waylay  her  as 


she  was  walking  up  the  avenue  to  the 
[hall  door,  and  bring  her  by  the  back  way 
into  his  private  room,  where  he  used  to 
detain  her  by  many  interesting  and  rap- 
idly following  experiments  —  the  click  of 
pistols,  red  balls  from  the  billiard  table, 
whips,  spurs,  shiny  noisy  whirling  objects 
of  every  possible  description,  until  pres- 
ently Mrs.  Bolsover  would  appear,  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  Aunt  Fanny's  dogs, 
with  a  **  Baby,  baby,  don't  disturb  your 
uncle ;  "  and  then  the  fickle  Phrasie,  start- 
ing off  in  pursuit,  would  forget  her  uncle's 
past  attentions,  and  leave  him  panting, 
but  tidy  as  ever,  to  put  by  all  the  many 
charming  objects  he  had  produced  for  her 
benefit. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing less  congruous  than  the  squire  and 
his  favorite  gun-room,  where  he  spent  so 
many  peaceful  hours.  It  might  have 
seemed  at  first  view  a  terrific  apartment. 
A  death's  head  and  cross  bones  (stuck  up 
by  Charlie  Bolsover)  ornament  the  top  of 
the  old-fashioned  clock.  Along  the  fire- 
place nothing  more  terrible  than  a  row  of 
pipes'  heads  might  be  seen  hanging  from 
pegs,  but  everywhere  upon  the  walls  were 
murderous  weapons  shining  in  their 
places,  revolvers,  crossed  foils  and  fenc- 
ing implements.  A  great  curling  sword, 
all  over  ornaments  and  flourishes,  hung 
over  the  comfortable  leather  sofa  cush- 
ions, where  Uncle  Bolsover  loved  to  doze 
away  the  hours.  The  colonel  had  brought 
the  sword  back  from  India  as  a  gift  for 
the  pacific  little  squire. 

Day  after  day  Uncle  Bolsover  used  to 
go  peacefully  on  to  sleep  over  his  Times^ 
among  all  these  trophies  and  ruthless 
weapons  of  destruction.  There  he  lies 
to-day  slumbering  tranquilly,  with  a  pair 
of  boxing  gloves  hanging  just  over  his 
round  bald  head ;  the  tranquillity,  the 
soothing  sunshine,  all  contribute  to  bis 
happy  dreams.  The  squire  has  earned  his 
repose.  He  has  been  all  the  morning  un- 
packing the  huge  case  which  has  come 
jogging  up  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  whence  Peregrine  Bolsover,  having 
heard  of  Colonel  Dymond's  marriage,  has 
despatched  an  extra  crate  full  of  travel- 
ler's gifts  to  his  family  at  home.  He  had 
heard  the  news  from  his  sister  Fanny, 
whose  flowing  streams  of  correspondence 
contrived  to  reach  the  wanderer  even  in 
those  distant  countries  which  he  fre- 
quented, countries  so  far  away,  so  little 
known,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been 
expressly  created  for  bis  use.  The  gifts 
are  of  a  generous,  inconvenient,  and  semi- 
barbarous    character;    elephants*    tusks, 
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rude  strings  of  teeth,  and  gold  beads  for 
the  bride ;  carved  ostrich  eggs  for  the 
colonel;  a  priceless  bamboo  strung  with 
the  spine  bones  of  some  royal  dynasty  for 
Mrs.  Bolsover ;  various  daggers  wrapped 
in  rough  paper,  and  marked  ^^ poison  — 
very  dangerouSy^  for  the  squire ;  a  Span- 
ish leather  saddle  all  embroidered  for 
Charlie,  besides  several  gods  of  various 
religions  and  degrees  of  hideousness. 
Gratitude,  natural  bewilderment,  and 
hopeless  confusion  raise  up  mixed  emo- 
tions in  the  family  on  receiving  these 
tokens  of  their  absent  member's  affection. 
The  squire  having  conscientiously  un- 
packed the  chest,  ranged  the  various  ob- 
jects round  the  room,  and  put  the  daggers 
safely  in  the  cupboard  out  of  the  way, 
feels  that  he  has  earned  his  afternoon's 
siesta.  As  he  sleeps  the  door  opens 
gently,  and  a  pale,  handsome  young  man 
comes  in  quietly.  By  his  rings,  by  his 
black  curls,  by  his  shiny  shoes  and  red 
silk  stockings,  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
Charlie  Bolsover  restored  to  his  usual 
health  and  spirits,  and  profiting  by  his 
oewly  gained  honors  and  by  the  first  days 
of  bis  long  vacation  to  come  off  uninvited, 
and  even  under  prohibition,  to  the  place 
where  he  is  always  returning  in  spirit. 

•*  Good  heavens  !  Charlie,"  says  Uncle 
Bolsover,  waking  up  with  a  start. 

**  Aunt  Fanny  sent  me  in  to  wake  you 
up.  Uncle  Bol,"  said  Charlie,  with  a  smile. 
**  She  says  I  may  stay." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
UNDER  THE  CEDAR-TREES. 

The  colonel  and  his  wife  had  been  met 
at  the  door,  and  told  that  the  ladies  were 
at  tea  in  the  garden ;  and  without  enter- 
ing the  house  or  visiting  the  gun-room  on 
their  way,  they  passed  by  the  side  gate 
that  led  to  the  velvet  lawns,  so  greenly 
spread  beneath  the  shade  of  those  old 
trees  which  have  always  seemed  to  me  the 
rightful  owners  of  Bolsover  Hall.  The 
tea-table  stood  under  a  cedar  which  had 
sheltered  three  or  four  generations  of  Bol- 
sovers  in  turn,  and  which  had  seen  grand- 
parents and  parents  at  play  before  Fanny 
Bolsover  and  her  sisterand  her  brothers 
bad  grown  up  from  children.  The  eldest 
of  the  generation,  Tempy's  mother,  the 
first  Tempy,  who  married  little  Jackv  Dy- 
mond,  as  the  colonel  was  once  callecf,  was 
long  since  dead,  and  so  was  Charles,  the 
youngest  brother,  the  father  of  the  present 
Charles.  Peregrine,  who  came  next  to 
the  squire,  and  who  once  climbed  to  the 
rook's  nest  on  the  upper  boughs  of  the 
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tallest  cedar,  was  far  away,  and  had  re- 
turned no  more  to  the  old  place.  And  the 
brilliant  Fanny,  the  lovely  spoiled  girl 
who  once  thought  all  mankind,  all  life  was 
at  her  feet  —  was  this  what  she  had  come 
to,  this  garish,  affected  woman,  with  her 
disappointed  ambitions,  her  limited  imagi- 
nations, her  ostentatious  cleverness,  and 
dominating  will.  As  for  the  good  squire, 
in  all  his  sixty  years  he  has  scarcely  ever 
travelled  beyond  the  shadow  of  his  old 
trees,  nor  changed  in  heart  since  he  first 
came  out  at  the  head  of  the  brotherhood, 
to  play  hide  and  seek  upon  the  lawn. 

Miss  Bolsover  advanced  to  meet  the 
little  party — Susanna  and  Tempy,  and 
Phrasie,  running  ahead,  and  Jacky  Dy- 
mond,  now  sobered,  silvered,  settled,  and 
no  more  like  the  youth  she  could  remem- 
ber than  she  resembled  the  Fanny  of  forty 
years  ago.  Aunt  Fanny  was  unusually 
gracious  (so  it  seemed  to  Susy).  She  sent 
the  servant  for  a  low  table  and  a  baby- 
chair  for  Phraisie;  she  insisted  on  their 
remaining  to  tea;  she  stirred  and  mixed 
milk  and  water,  and  divided  sponge  cakes 
and  strawberries  and  cream  with  extra 
alacrity ;  she  would  not  hear  of  the  colo- 
nel going  into  the  house  to  look  for  the 
squire. 

**  We  will  leave  poor  Frederick  to  have 
his  nap  out,"  says  Miss  Bolsover; 
•*  plenty  of  time,  John,  to  see  the  presents. 
Do  let  us  enjoy  this  lovely  afternoon  in 
peace !  It  is  so  good  of  poor  dear  Pere- 
grine; but  I  can't  conceive  what  we  are 
to  do  with  all  the  eggs  he  sends  home. 
Do  look  at,that  lovely  effect  of  light  upon 
the  lake,  Susanna!  What  time  is  your 
train  to  Countyside,  John?  Shall  you 
call  in  on  your  way  back  ?  I  hear  Lord 
Neighborton  is  expected  to  speak.  Poor 
you,  you  will  have  to  propose  his  health. 
Little  mademoiselle,  where  are  you  going 
to  ?  "  in  a  high,  staccato  voice.  **  Do  keep 
the  child  quietly  here  and  amused,  Tempy, 
dear.  More  strawberries,  anybody  ?  Ah  ! 
here  comes  Car  from  the  schools.  Well, 
Car,  tired?  What  news?  When  is  this 
terrible  inspector  to  come?" 

And  Aunt  Car  wearily  sinks  down  upon 
a  chair,  not  without  a  benevolent  iron  grin 
of  welcome  to  Phrasie,  who  runs  straight 
up  to  her  and  climbs  upon  her  knee  and 
begins  at  once  to  pop  strawberries  into 
her  mouth. 

Miss  Bolsover,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  seemed  absolutely  determined  that 
no  one  should  move  from  the  tea-table. 

"Well!  have  you  seen  the  presents, 
Phrasie?  "  Mrs.  Bolsover  was  beginning. 

**  Car,  Car,  don't  talk  of  poor  dear  Pere- 
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griae*s  horrors  just  yet!"  cries  Aunt 
Fanuy.  '*  You  know  they  are  always  the 
same  —  claws,  and  teeth,  and  fusty  bison- 
skins,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  stable  clock, 
soft  and  clear  and  deliberate,  came  to 
their  ears,  striking  the  three-quarters. 

"A  quarter  to  six,"  says  the  colonel. 

"  Car,"  says  Miss  Bolsover,  "  the  man 
was  here  this  morning,  he  says  the  clock 
is  some  minutes  slow." 

'Mt  is  all  right  by  my  watch,"  said  the 
colonel,  looking  down  at  his  gold  re- 
peater. 

"  I  nearly  missed  my  train  yesterday," 
Miss  Bolsover  remarked,  absently  stirring 
her  tea;  **but  most  likely  —  of  course 
your  watch  is  right,  John." 

However,  to  the  punctual  colonel  this 
most  likely  was  not  to  be  endured. 

**1'11  make  sure  of  my  train,  anyhow," 
says  he,  getting  up  leisurely.  **Phrasie, 
will  you  give  papa  a  kiss?  Good-bye, 
Susy;  expect  me  after  dinner.  Car,  tell 
Bolsover  I'll  look  in  on  my  way  home." 

As  the  colonel  was  walking  off  across 
the  grass  on  his  way  to  the  station  the 
figures  of  Mr.  Bolsover  himself  and  an- 
other person  might  have  been  seen  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  where  the  squire 
stood  trying  to  undo  the  hasp.  Aunt 
Fanny,  who  had  eyes  everywhere,  caught 
sight  of  the  two,  for  she  suddenly  seized 
little  scared  Phrasie  up  in  playful  arms 
and  went  flying,  and  rustling,  and  panting 
across  the  lawn  towards  the  house  in  lime 
to  meet  her  brother-in-law  face  to  face  on 
the  step. 

"  Here  is  our  dear  little  Fayfay  come 
to  see  Uncle  Fred  and  all  the  pitty  tings," 
says  Miss  Bolsover  playfully,  thrusting 
the  child  into  her  brother's  arms.  "  Don't 
come  out,  Charlie  boy,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  dear,  most  particularly.  Come  into 
my  boudoir.  Frederick,  will  you  take  the 
child  into  the  gun-room?  Auntie  will 
come  for  her  directly." 

Presently  a  servant  came  out  from  the 
house  with  a  message  to  Tempy  under 
the  tree.  Miss 'Bolsover  wanted  to  speak 
to  her.  Then  Miss  Bolsover  herself  re- 
turned again,  leading  little  Phrasie  by  the 
hand. 

**  Tempy  is  delighted  with  the  eggs  and 
things,"  says  Aunt  Fanny  to  Aunt  Car. 
Then  to  Susanna,  who  was  preparing  to 
come  into  the  house,  **  I  brought  the  little 
one  back.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  at  all 
afraid  of  keeping  her  out  too  late,  Su- 
sanna; I  myself  know  nothing  about  it," 
says  Miss  Bolsover,  with  her  merry  tinkle 
of  earrings  and  laughter;  **but  if  you 
would   like  to  go  we   will  send   Tempy 


home  in  the  T-cart  and  be  glad  to  keep  her 
a  little  longer." 

**  Tempy  said  she  wanted  to  get  back 
early,"  Susanna  answered  quite  unsuspi- 
ciously. 

**  Oh  I  we  will  see  to  that,"  cried  Aunt 
Fanny,  affectionately  conducting  Mrs.  Dy- 
mond  to  the  side  gate  where  the  pony 
carriage  was  standing.  **  Dear  me,  you 
have  never  seen  your  beads  after  all,  nor 
the  scalps  either.  1*11  send  them  back  to 
you  by  Tempy." 

Then  Susy  nodded  and  smiled  and 
waved  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Bolsover,  and 
was  more  than  absorbed  in  making  her 
little  Phrasie  kiss  her  hand  and  say  good- 
bye too.  Phrasie  behaved  beautifully 
and  did  all  that  was  expected  of  her,  and 
chattered  all  the  way  home  on  her  moth- 
er's knee. 

*'  Nice  gentypan  in  dere,  mamma,"  said 
little  Phrasie  as  they  drove  off.  "Genty- 
pan kissed  Fayfay." 

Susy  did  not  quite  understand  what 
Phraisie  meant. 

"No,  dear,"  she  said,  "there  was  no 
gentleman  only  papa." 

"  Ozzer  ones,"  said  Phrasie,  persisting. 

Susy  waited  dinner,  but  no  Tempy  came 
home,  and  Mrs.  Dymond  finished  her 
meal  by  herself.  All  the  bright,  dazzling 
hours  of  the  day  seemed  passing  before 
her  still,  shining,  crowding  with  light  and 
life  —  with  Phrasie's  busy  little  life  most 
of  all.  Susy  went  up-stairs  on  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  and  stood  for  a  few  min- 
utes by  Phrasie's  little  crib,  where  all  the 
pretty  capers  and  sweet  prattle  and  joy 
and  wonder  lay  in  a  soft  heap,  among  the 
pillows.  The  child's  peaceful  head  lay 
with  a  warm  fiush,  and  with  tranquil,  rest- 
ing breath  ;  the  little  hand  hung  over  the 
quilt,  half  dropping  a  toy,  some  goggle- 
eyed,  wide-awake  dolly,  staring  hard,  and 
with  loops  of  tow  and  gilt  ornaments,  and 
not  unlike  Miss  Bolsover  herself,  Susy 
thought. 

For  once  Mrs.  Dymond  had  also  en- 
joyed her  visit  to  Bolsover  Hall.  Aunt 
Fanny  had  been  gracious.  She  had  spared 
those  thrusts  which  used  to  sting,  for  all 
Susy's  calm  imperturbability.  As  for  Mrs. 
Bolsover,  Susy  had  learned  to  be  less  and 
less  afraid  of  her  grim  advances.  Little 
Fayfay,  asleep  or  awake,  was  an  ever- 
growing bond  between  the  two  women. 
Susy  had  brought  Fayfay  down  from  the 
upper  floor,  and  she  had  now  only  to 
cross  a  passage  from  the  nursery  to  reach 
her  own  sitting-room,  where  she  found  a 
j^reen  lamp  burning  and  a  fire  burning. 
Even  in  summer  time  they  used  to  light 
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fires  at  Crowbeck  after  the  sun  was  set. 
She  had  no  other  company  than  that  of 
Zillah  lying  asleep  by  the  hearth,  but  she 
wanted  none  other.  She  settled  herself 
comfortably  in  her  sofa  corner,  where  the 
lamp  shed  its  pleasant  light,  and  after 
writing  a  long,  rambling  pencil  letter  to 
her  mother,  Susy  took  up  a  novel  and  read 
assiduously  for  a  time.  Then  she  closed 
the  book.  Her  little  Phrasie's  eyes  and 
looks,  and  her  button  of  a  nose,  and  her 
fanny,  sweet  sayings,  seemed  to  come 
between  her  mother  and  the  print.  What 
chance  has  a  poor  author  with  such  a 
rival  ?  *'  Funny  gentypan,"  who  could 
Phrasie  mean  by  "funny  gentypan  "?  her 
mother  wondered.  Then  suddenly,  as  the 
baby  herself  might  have  done,  Susanna, 
happy,  thankful,  resting,  and  at  ease, 
dropped  off  into  a  sleep,  sound  and  long 
and  deep  as  these  illicit  slumbers  are  apt 
to  be.  I  do  not  know  how  long  her 
dreams  had  lasted;  the  nurse  looked  in, 
and  not  liking  to  disturb  her  went  off  to 
bed.  The  clock  struck  ten  and  the  half- 
hour,  and  suddenly  Mrs.  Dymond  started 
up,  wide  awake ;  she  thought  she  had 
beard  a  sound  and  her  own  name  called, 
and  she  answered  as  she  sat  up  on  the 
couch,  bewildered.  Was  it  her  husband's 
voice?  Was  it  Marney  come  home? 
Where  was  her  mother  ?  Susy  rubbed  her 
eyes.  All  seemed  silent  again,  but  she 
bad  been  startled,  and  looking  at  the 
clock  she  flushed  up,  ashamed  of  the  long 
nap.  Then  she  crossed  the  room  to  the 
bell  and  rang  it,  but  no  one  came,  for  the 
maids  had  gone  to  bed  and  the  men  were 
in  a  different  part  of  the  house.  I  don't 
know  what  nervous  terror  suddenly  seized 
ber,  but  as  she  listened  still,  she  grew 
more  frightened.  Then  she  thought  of 
calling  the  nurse,  and  looked  into  the 
nursery  again  for  that  purpose,  but  gain- 
ing courage  from  the  calm  night-light  and 
the  peaceful  cradle,  she  came  quietly 
away;  only,  as  she  crossed  the  passage, 
she  now  distinctly  heard  a  low,  continu- 
ous murmur  of  voices  going  on  in  some 
room  not  far  distant.  Then  Susy  reflected 
that  housebreakers  do  not  start  long  audi- 
ble conversations  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  summoning  up  courage,  she  descended 
the  broad  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the 
sitting-rooms  below;  the  voices  were  not 
loud,  but  every  now  and  then  the  tones 
rose  in  the  silence.  As  she  came  to  the 
half-open  drawing-room  door  (it  was  just 
under  her  dressing-room)  she  heard  a 
man's  voice  speaking  in  eager  tones,  and 
then  the  color  rushed  up  into  her  face, 
and  once  more  her  heart  began  to  beat, 


for  she  seemed  to  recognize  Tempy's  low 
answer.  She  opened  the  door.  There 
stood  Charlie,  who  seemed  to  be  destined 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  his  family. 
There  stood  Tempy  beside  him,  in  the 
glow  of  the  dying  embers  —  the  two  sadly, 
happily  miserable,  and  yet  together !  Susy 
couid  see  poor  Tempy's  tears  glistening 
in  the  red  firelight,  and  Charlie's  rings 
and  decorations,  as  they  stood  holding 
each  other's  hands  in  parting  grief. 

Mrs.  Dymond  came  in  like  a  beautiful 
fate,  in  her  long  white  dress  floating 
sternly  across  the  room.  She  set  her 
light  upon  the  table. 

"  Tempy !  "  she  said.  "  Oh  !  Tempy,  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  of  you.  And 
how  can  you  come,"  Susanna  said,  turn- 
ing to  Charlie  Bolsover,  "  how  dare  you 
come,"  she  repeated, " disturbing  us,  troub- 
ling us  with  your  presence?  Tempy  has 
promised  —  has  promised  not  to  see  you," 
she  went  on  excitedly.  "  Why  don't  you 
keep  away?  Do  you  not  know  that  all 
our  home  peace  and  happiness  depend 
upon  your  absence?  You  are  not,  you 
will  never  be,  her  husband.  Do  you  want 
to  part  her  forever  from  her  father  ? "  cried 
Susy  passionately.  '*  As  for  you,  Tempy, 
I  thought  I  could  have  trusted  you  as  I 
trust  myself.  Was  this  why  you  stayed 
behind,  why  you  deceived  me?  " 

Susy  might  have  been  kinder,  she  might 
have  sympathized  more,  but  that  her  own 
youth  had  taught  her  so  sad,  so  desperate 
a  lesson  ;  and  comfortable  dibonnair  vices, 
easy-going  misdeeds  and  insincerities, 
seemed  to  her  worse  and  more  terrible 
than  the  bitterest  and  most  cutting  truths, 
the  sternest,  baldest  realities.  That 
Tempy  should  deceive  her,  deceive  her 
father,  should  be  seeing  Charlie  by  secret 
arrangement,  seemed  to  Susy  unworthy 
of  them  all. 

Charlie  turned  round  upon  her  in  a 
sudden  fury.  Where  was  his  usual  placid 
indifference  now? 

**  If  you  knew  what  you  were  saying, 
if  you  had  ever  been  in  love,"  he  said  in  a 
rage,  speaking  bitterly,  indignantly,  "you 
would  not  be  so  cruel  to  her,  Mrs.  Dy- 
mond. You  part  us  for  no  reason  but 
your  husband's  fancy,  and  you  divide  us 
as  if  we  were  two  sacks  of  potatoes  — 
*  Go,'  you  say,  *  forget  each  other.'  You 
don't  know  what  you  say.  You  might  as 
well  say,  *  Do  not  exist  at  all,'  as  tell  us 
not  to  love  each  other.  It  may  be  easy 
enough  for  people  who  marry  not  for  love 
but  for  money,  or  because  they  want  com- 
fortable homes  or  housekeepers,  to  part, 
but- 
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"Oh,  for  shame,  for  shame,  Charlie," 
cried  Tempy,  startincr  away  and  pulling 
her  hand  from  her  lover. 

''Let  him  speak,  it  is  best  so,"  said 
Susanna  very  stern,  and  pale,  and  uncom- 
promisinof.     ''  He  has  a  right  to  speak." 

**  I  speak  because  I  feel,  while  you  all 
seem  to  me  stones  and  stocks,"  cried  the 
poor  fellow.  "  I  speak  because  I  love 
Tempy  with  all  my  heart,  and  you  are 
condemning  her  and  condemning  me 
unheard  to  sorrow  and  lifelong  separa- 
tion." 

There  was  something,  some  utter  truth 
of  reality  in  the  young  man's  voice,  some- 
thing which  haunted  Susanna  long  after. 
This  sharp  scene  had  come  upon  her  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly,  but  not  for  the  first 
time  did  she  feel  uneasy,  impatient  with 
her  husband. 

A  sudden  indignant  protest  rose  in  her 
heart ;  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage 
she  questioned  and  denied  his  infallibility. 
It  might  be  true  that  Charlie  Bolsover 
had  been  foolish,  true  that  he  was  in  debt, 
true  that  Tempy  was  rich  and  young,  but 
was  it  not  also  true  that  these  two  people 
were  tenderly,  faithfully  attached  to  each 
other?  It  seemed  a  terrible  responsibil- 
ity for  the  father  to  divide  them;  abso- 
lutely to  say,  **  Death  to  their  love,  let  it 
be  as  nothing,  let  it  cease  forever."  Susy 
thought  of  the  boy's  sad,  wild  looks  as  he 
rushed  past  her  in  the  passage  of  Eider- 
down's Hotel. 

She  looked  at  him  again.  He  was 
changed  somehow;  he  looked  older, 
stronger,  angrier,  less  desperate,  more  of 
a  man.  He  stood  fronting  Tempy,  not 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  ashamed  and 
out  of  place,  but  as  if  he  had  a  right  to 
speak.  Susy,  Rhadamantine  though  she 
was,  covered  her  face  with  her  two  hands 
for  a  minute.  She  could  not  meet  the 
young  fellow's  reproachful  look.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  it  had  all  happened 
before,  that  she  had  known  it  all  along, 
known  it  from  the  beginning,  even  when 
Charlie,  exasperated,  turned  from  her  to 
Tempy,  saying,  — 

**  Tempy,  1  can*t  bear  this  any  longer, 
you  must  decide  between  us.  Send  me 
away,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  send  me 
away." 

Still  Susy  seemed  to  know  it  all,  to 
know  that  Tempy  would  say,  **  I  shall 
never  give  you  up,  Charlie,  all  my  life; 
but  I  cannot  go  against  my  father's  cruel 
will." 

The  sound  of  wheels,  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
stopping  at  the  front  door,  brought  the 
situation  to  a  crisis. 


"Listen!  That  mast  be  papa,"  said 
Tempy,  starting  forward.  "  Go,  Charlie, 
go!  there  is  still  time!  You  must  not 
meet  him  ! "  and  she,  all  in  tears,  took  his 
hand  into  both  hers,  and  would  have 
dragged  him  to  the  window  through  which 
they  had  entered  together. 

"  Go !  Why  should  I  go  ?  "  cried  Char- 
lie exasperated,  holding  his  ground.  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  being  here,"  and  as 
he  spoke  Susy  heard  the  hall  door  open. 

**  He  is  right,  Tempy,"  she  cried,  with 
a  bright  look,  and  then  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse Susanna  ran  to  the  dining-room 
door,  threw  it  open,  and  called  her  hus- 
band by  his  name  as  he  came  into  his 
house. 

"John!  come  here!  Charles  Bolsover 
is  here,"  said  Susy,  standing  in  the  din- 
ing-room door. 

Then  she  saw  that  her  husband  was 
looking  very  pale.  Instead  of  coming  up 
to  her  he  stood  by  the  staircase  holdine 
to  the  bannister.  He  looked  very  ola 
suddenly,  quite  different  somehow. 

"  I  know  Charles  Bolsover  is  here,"  he 
said,  looking  hard  at  his  wife.  "I  heard 
it  just  now  before  you  told  me.  Tell  him 
I  will  not  see  him.  Tell  him  and  Tempy 
to  carry  on  their  plots  elsewhere.  You, 
Susy,  I  can  trust,  thank  God." 

"Dear  John,  what  is  it?"  Susy  cried, 
running  up  to  him.  "Tempy,  Tempy, 
come  to  your  father!  Come  and  tell  him 
he  can  trust  us  all ! "  Susy  cried  in  despair 
at  her  husband's  strange  manner  and 
looks,  and  Tempy,  hearing  Susy's  voice 
also,  came  out  with  her  round  face  still 
bathed  in  tears. 

"Oh  !  papa,  what  is  it?"  she  said  gen- 
tly. "  1  didn't  know  Charlie  was  to  be  at 
the  Hall.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  didn't,  though 
perhaps  if  I  had,  I  could  not  have  kept 
away.  I  hadn't  seen  him  for,  oh, so  long; 
he  walked  back  with  me  just  now,  that  is 
all !     Are  you  very  angry  ?  " 

The  poor  colonel's  face  altered,  changed, 
softened,  the  color  seemed  to  come  back 
into  his  lips. 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  my  poor 
child,"  he  said,  ancl  be  sighed,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  Tempy  felt  that  it  was 
cold  like  stone.  "I  am  tired;  another 
time  I  will  speak  to  you.  I  cannot  see 
him.  I  thought —  I  thought  you  were  all 
trying  to  deceive  me,"  he  repeated,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Tempy  watched  him  step  by  step  till  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  staircase,  still 
holding  by  the  bannisters.  Long,  long 
afterwards  she  seemed  to  see  him  climb- 
ing slowly  and  passing  on. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
•*THE  COLONEL  GOES   HOME. 
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Susanna  was  not  happy  about  her  hus- 
band next  moroiug.  He  seemed  unlike 
himself;  though  he  said  he  was  well,  he 
looked  dull  and  out  of  spirits.  Teropy*s 
heart,  too,  was  very  heavy,  and  she  hung 
her  head  over  her  sewing,  setting  one 
weary  stitch  after  another  as  women  do. 
Charlie  was  gone,  she  knew  not  when  she 
should  see  him  again  ;  and  her  father  was 
there,  and  yet  gone  too  in  a  way.  She 
could  not  bear  him  to  be  so  gentle,  so 
reserved,  so  absent  in  his  manner;  she 
was  longing  for  an  explanation  with  him, 
longing  to  speak  and  yet  scarcelv  knowing 
bow  to  begin.  When  the  play  oi  life  turns 
to  earnest,  how  strangely  one*s  youthful 
valiance  fails  —  that  courage  of  the  young, 
armed  from  head  to  foot  with  confident 
inexperience  of  failure  and  with  hope  all 
aodimmed  as  yet! 

The  colonel  was  busy  all  the  morning, 
and  closeted  in  his  study  with  the  bailiff. 
He  came  into  Susy's  room  once  or  twice, 
where  she  was  sitting  with  Tempy,  and 
with  little  Phrasie  playing  at  her  knee. 
Phrasie  was  the  one  cheerful,  natural  per- 
son in  the  house  this  gloomy  morning. 
The  colonel's  silence  did  not  silence  her. 
Tempy's  depression  seemed  to  vanish 
suddenly  when  the  child  came  tumbling 
across  the  room  from  her  mother's  knee ; 
Tempy's  black  looks  (so  curiously  like 
her  father's)  turned  into  some  faint  sem- 
blance of  a  smile  as  the  little  sister  tugged 
at  her  dress  to  make  her  play. 

Susy  had  left  the  room  when  little 
Fayfay,  perching  at  the  window,  suddenly 
began  to  exclaim  something  about  *'papa 
and  his  gee-gee,"  and  Tempy,  who  had 
hoped  that  the  moment  for  explanation 
had  come,  found  that  her  father  was  start- 
ing for  his  morning  ride,  and  now  expla- 
Datioo  must  be  again  deferred.  The  ex- 
planation was  not  then,  but  it  was  very 
near  at  hand. 

Presently  Susy  looked  into  the  room, 
with  her  straw  hat  on.  **  Your  father  is 
gone  to  Ambleside.  He  has  ordered 
James  to  meet  him  there  at  the  station 
with  the  dog-cart;  they  will  bring  Josselin 
home.  Won't  you  come  out  now,  Tempy  ? 
It  will  do  you  good ;  or  will  you  come  with 
me  to  Miss  Fletcher's  after  luncheon?  " 

But  Tempy  shook  her  head.  She  would 
Dot  come,  neither  then  nor  later.  She 
sat  stitching  away  the  morning,  moping 
through  the  hours  in  a  dreary,  unsatisfac- 
tory sort  of  way.  Susanna  hoped  that 
Josselin's  return  might  cheer  her  up. 


**  What  did  papa  say  to  you  last  night  ?  *' 
Tempy  suddenly  asked,  when  she  saw 
Susy  getting  up  after  luncheon  to  prepare 
for  her  walk. 

"  He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  we  had 
hidden  nothing  from  him — that  we  had 
told  him  Charlie  was  here.  He  said  he 
liked  to  feel  that  he  could  trust  us,"  Su- 
sanna answered,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
seemed  to  see  her  husband's  kind  face 
and  his  outstretched  hand  again. 

"Trust  us,  trust  youP^  said  Tempy. 
"Did  Aunt  Fanny  tell  him  Charlie  was 
here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Susy,  blushing  up.  "  It  was 
Aunt  Car  who  told  him,  she  had  gone  to 
bed  when  your  father  reached  the  Hall. 
She  came  out  of  her  room  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  hearing  his  voice.  Miss  Bolsover 
assured  your  father  it  was  I  who  had  ar- 
ranged it  all,"  Susy  went  on  ;  and  as  she 
spoke  two  indignant  tears  flashed  into  her 
eyes, 

"Don't!  don't!  don't!"  cried  poor 
Tempy.  "My  aunt  knows  how  unhappy 
I  am,"  and  she  turned  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

Susy,  solitary,  was  glad  to  meet  Wilkins 
and  her  little  Phrasie  at  the  garden  gate 
that  afternoon.  She  was  starting  for  her 
walk  before  the  travellers'  return.  Phra- 
sie was  armed  cap-dpU  and  helmed  in 
quilted  white  and  starch  as  a  baby  should 
be  who  is  meant  to  defy  the  sun.  She  had 
picked  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  was  hop- 
ping along  the  path,  and  chattering  as  she 
went  something  about  "  De  pussy  and  de 
kitty  is  in  de  darden,  and  de  kitty  is  eaten 
de  petty  flowers,  and  please,  mamma,  take 
'itlle  Fayfay  wid  dou." 

"  I  should  like  her  to  come  with  me, 
Wilkins,"  said  Mrs.  Dymond.  "  I  am 
going  to  call  at  the  Miss  Fletchers'." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,  mem,"  says  Wilkins, 
resigned.  She  prefers  her  own  company 
to  respectful  attendance  upon  her  mis- 
tress, but  she  is  a  good  creature,  and 
allows  Susy  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Phrasie. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  Miss  Fanny's  va- 
rious paragons  hanging  by  hairs  over  her 
head  inclines  Wilkins  to  regard  her  mis- 
tress's failings  with  leniency.  Susy  felt 
so  sad  and  so  much  depressed  that  it  was 
a  real  boon  and  comfort  to  be  led  along 
by  the  little  one  and  to  feel  her  warm 
hand  in  her  own.  Phrasie  was  sturdy  on 
her  legs,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Their  walk  ran  high  up  above  the  road- 
side, along   a  bank  cut  in   the  shelving 
slopes,  and  shaded  by  big  trees,  of  which  - 
the  stems   were   wreathed  and  wrapped 
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with  ivy  leaves.  Beneath  each  natural 
arch  formed  by  the  spread  of  the  great 
branches,  lay  a  most  lovely  and  placid 
world  of  cool  waters  and  gentle  mountain 
mist,  of  valleys  full  of  peaceful,  browsing 
sheep.  A  strange  cloud  hung  along  the 
crest  of  the  Old  Man  flashing  with  light. 
Susanna  remembered  it  long  afterwards ; 
every  minute  of  that  day  seemed  stamped 
and  marked  upon  her  mind.  Phrasie 
went  first,  still  chattering  to  her  mamma, 
who  followed  quietly,  looking  out  at  the 
tranquil  prospect ;  then  came  Wilkins. 
Once  the  nurse  stopped  short,  and  Susy, 
who  had  walked  a  little  ahead,  called  to 
her. 

**  I  thought  there  was  a  something  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  mem,*'  says 
Wilkins.     "There's  a  boat  and  a  crowd." 

Susy  stopped,  looked,  moved  on  again 
after  an  instant's  pause.  "  I  cannot  see 
clearly  across  the  lake,"  she  said;  "but 
the  rain  is  coming,  we  must  not  be  long," 
and  she  went  on  her  way,  s:ill  holding 
Phrasie's  warm  little  hand.  The  Fletch- 
ers lived  in  a  stone,  slated  cottage  high 
up  on  the  mountain-side;  it  was  homely 
enough,  scanty,  but  exquisitely  clean  and 
in  perfect  order.  The  little  garden,  en- 
closed by  its  stone  walls,  flashed  lilac, 
gold,  and  crimson  with  the  cottage  flow- 
ers that  were  all  ablaze  —  convolvulus, 
phloxes,  sweet-william,  and  nasturtium, 
opening  to  the  raindrops  that  were  already 
beginning  to  fall. 

Martha  Fletcher,  the  younger  sister  who 
kept  the  school,  was  standing  out  in  the 
porch  as  her  visitors  arrived  somewhat 
breathless  with  their  climb;  and  she  came 
forward  to  welcome  them  with  her  smil- 
ing, peaceful  looks  and  voice,  and,  calling 
to  her  sister,  opened  the  cottage  door  and 
showed  them  in.  There  were  two  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  leading  from  one  to 
another  —  pleasant  rooms,  scantily  fur- 
nished, with  slated  floors  and  lattice  win- 
dows and  cross  lights,  and  a  few  geraniums 
in  pots;  they  both  opened  to  the  garden. 
The  first  was  a  sort  of  kitchen,  with  a 
kettle  boiling  on  the  hob ;  the  second  was 
a  parlor,  with  a  few  wooden  chairs,  an  oak 
chest,  and  a  quaint  old  cupboard  that 
would  have  macfe  the  fortune  of  a  collector. 
"It  is  old;  it  were  never  very  much," 
said  Martha.  In  front  of  the  cupboard, 
Jane,  the  elder  sister,  was  lying  back  in 
her  big  chair  knitting,  with  a  patchwork 
cushion  at  her  back.  She  looked  pale 
and  worn  by  ill  health,  but  she,  too, 
brightened  to  welcome  their  visitors.  Both 
\hese  sisters  had  the  calm  and  well-bred 
manners  of  people  who  live  at  peace,  in 


the  good  company  of  great  and  lovely 
things.  Susy  herself  had  not  such  easy 
and  dignified  greetings  for  her  guests, 
such  kindness  and  unspoken  courtesy  in 
her  ways,  as  that  with  which  these  two 
women  now  met  her. 

Mrs.  Dymond  had  come  only  intending 
to  remain  a  few  minutes,  but  from  behind 
the  Old  Man  some  sudden  storm  began  to 
spread,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  swiftly,  rap- 
idly, the  clouds  had  gathered,  and  the  rain 
had  begun  to  pour  very  heavily  all  round 
about. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  went  by  —  a 
strange  half-hour,  which  ever  afterwards 
Susy  looked  back  to  with  a  feeling  half  of 
longing,  half  of  miserable  regret.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  some  other  Susanna 
had  lived  it,  with  its  troubled  apprehen- 
sions, with  a  heart  full  of  pain,  of  dull 
excitement.  She  could  not  bear  to  dis- 
agree with  her  husband,  but  the  sight  of 
Tempy's  dull  pain  stung  her.  So  long  as 
it  had  been  her  own  self  in  question,  she 
had  felt  no  disloyalty  in  suppressing  her 
own  wishes,  crushing  down  the  instinctive 
protest  in  her  heart  against  the  family 
thraldom  and  traditional  subjection  to 
conventionality.  But  now  that  Tempy's 
happiness  and  honesty  of  mind  were  con- 
cerned, it  seemed  to  Susy  that  the  time 
had  come  to  speak.  Ah  !  John  who  was 
so  good,  so  gentle  and  forbearing,  he 
would  understand  her,  he  would  yield  to 
her  entreaties,  to  Tempy's  pleading. 

Susy  sat  paying  her  visit  in  a  curious, 
double  state  of  mind.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  the  cottage  garden  was  refreshed ; 
the  phloxes,  the  zinnias,  the  lupins,  the 
marigolds,  the  whole  array  of  cottage  finery 
was  refreshed  and  heavy  with  wet.  The 
birds  had  begun  to  fly  and  chirp  again ; 
little  Phrasie  stood  at  the  door,  peeping 
out  at  an  adventurous  kitten  which  was 
cautiously  advancing  along  the  wooden 
bench.  Martha  sat  erect  on  the  well- 
rubbed  mahogany  settle,  Jane  lay  back  in 
her  big  chair  with  an  invalid's  gentle  eyes 
full  of  interest,  fixed  on  their  young  vis- 
itor. 

"  How  comely  Mrs.  Dymond  du  look," 
thinks  Jane  the  fanciful,  "  there  side-by- 
side  wi'  Martha  on  the  settle." 

Mrs.  Dymond,  dressed  in  some  soft 
brown  pelisse  with  a  touch  of  color  in  it, 
her  loose  country  gloves,  her  lace  ruffles, 
her  coquettish  brown  felt  hat  with  the 
shining  bird's  breast,  all  seemed  to  make 
up  a  pleasant  autumnal  picture,  even 
more  interesting  to  Jane  than  that  baby 
one  in  the  doorway.  After  all,  a  tidy, 
well-dressed  child  is  no  prettier  an  object 
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than  any  one  of  the  little  ones  bare-legged 
and  rosy  and  tattered,  such  as  those  Jane 
and  Martha  were  used  to  teach  and  have 
ap  to  play  in  the  garden.  But  a  well* 
dressed,  beautiful  lady  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  a  country  woman.  Martha  from 
habit,  perhaps,  kept  watch  over  Phrasie, 
but  Jane's  eyes  rested  gently  upon  the 
young  mother. 

Susy  lingered  on.  There  was  a  sense 
of  peace  within  as  without  the  cottage,  a 
feeling  of  goodness,  of  quiet  duty  fulfilled, 
and  unpretending  refinement.  A  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  what  a  happy  life  she 
might  have  led  if  only  these  women  could 
have  been  her  sisters  —  true  ladies  in- 
deed they  seemed  to  be  —  tranquil,  courte- 
ous in  their  ways,  making  no  difference 
between  persons,  as  gentle  and  as  wel- 
coming to  the  shepherd's  wife,  who  came 
drenched  to  the  door  in  her  clogs,  to  re- 
port of  Mrs.  Barrow,  as  to  Susy  herself, 
the  lady  of  the  place.  While  the  neigh- 
bors talked  on,  Susy,  girl-like,  began  to 
picture  a  life  with  John,  in  a  pleasant  cot- 
tage with  a  garden  full  of  flowers.  She 
seemed  putting  off  the  moment  of  return 
and  explanation,  and  trying  to  think  of 
other  things.  Susy  dreaded  going  home, 
dreaded  the  explanation  before  her, 
dreaded  the  pain  she  must  give  her  hus- 
band if  she  told  him  all  she  felt,  and  that 
his  decision  seemed  to  her  unjust  and 
arbitrary ;  dreaded  the  concealment  if  she 
'  bid  the  truth.  Some  instinct  seemed  to 
tell  her  that  Miss  Bolsover,  whatever 
happened,  would  make  ill-will  between 
them  all,  and  that  trouble  was  at  hand  ; 
and  yet  the  heavy,  indefinable  sense  which 
had  haunted  her  all  the  morning,  was 
lighter  since  she  had  reached  that  peace* 
ful  home,  and  seen  the  simple'  and  com- 
forting sight  of  two  contented  souls. 

These  fancies  did  not  take  long,  a  little 
ray  of  light  came  straggling  by  the  lattice. 
Phrasie  leaped  and  laughed  in  the  door- 
way at  the  kitten's  antics ;  suddenly  the 
child  came  running  back  to  her  mother's 
knee,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  lap  and  be- 
gan to  cry. 

^  My  Phrasie,  what  is  it? "said  Susy, 
stooping  and  lifting  her  up.  "  Did  the 
kitty  scratch  you  ? "  but  little  Phrasie 
didn't  answer  at  first,  then  looking  up  into 
her  mother's  face,  — 

**  Papa,  Fayfay  wants  papa,"  was  all  she 
said. 

**  I  think  papa  must  be  home  by  this," 
said  Susy,  going  to  the  door  with  the  child 
in  her  arms;  and  she  felt  that  with 
Phrasie  in  her  arms  she  could  speak, 
protest  for  Tempy's  future  rights.     She 


could  trust  that  kind  and  generous  heart 
which  had  ever  been  so  true  to  her,  to 
them  all.  The  rain  was  gathering  again; 
the  sisters  urged  her  to  stay,  but  she  was 
impatient  —  suddenly  impatient  —  to  get 
back.  A  feeling  which  seemed  strange, 
indescribable,  outside  everyday  things  and 
common  feelings,  had  fallen  on  her  once 
more;  was  it  the  storm  in  the  air?  As 
she  looked  at  the  opposite  hills,  she  felt 
as  if  the  very  line  of  the  clouds  against  the 
sky  had  terror  in  it.  No  tangible  impres- 
sion was  in  her  mind,  but  a  restless  alarm 
and  discomfort.  Susy  wondered  if  she 
was  going  to  be  ill,  though  she  was  not 
given  to  fancies;  her  one  desire  was  to 
get  home,  and  she  took  leave,  hastily 
gathering  up  her  skirts  with  Wilkins's 
help,  tucking  Phrasie  safe  into  the  folds 
of  her  pelisse.  Jane  and  Martha  looked 
gravely  at  her,  and  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
tain her.  **  Take  care  of  ye'sell,"  they 
said.  Martha  came  with  them  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  and  stood  holding  it  open,  and  as 
they  were  starting,  they  heard  a  step  hur- 
rying up  from  below.  It  was  one  of  the 
grooms  from  the  Place,  who,  not  seeing 
Susy,  exclaimed,  — 

"Oh!  Miss  Fletcher,  have  you  heard 
that  there's  been  a'  accident  across  the 
lake?  The  colonel  and  Mr.  Jo  have  been 
cast  out  of  t'  dog-cart.  I'm  seeking  Mrs. 
Dymond." 

**  An  accident ! "  said  Susy,  coming  for- 
ward, holding  Phrasie  very  tight.  **  Are 
they  hurt,  James  ?     Is  the  colonel " 

"Neither  o'  the  gentlemen  had  spoke 
when  I  came  away  to  seek  ye,  mem,"  said 
the  man,  with  a  pale  face,  and  some  won- 
der at  seeing  her  so  composed.  "  George 
Tyson  brought  them  across  in  t'  boat  wi' 
doctor;  the  parson  is  there  wi'  Miss  Bol- 
sover. We  have  been  looking  for  you, 
ma'am,  a  long  while." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  LADY. 

The  train  came  in  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  great  London  doctor  got  out; 
he  had  travelled  all  night  comfortably 
enough  in  his  first-class  corner;  he  was 
there  to  see  what  could  be  done ;  he  had 
a  confident,  cheerful  aspect,  which  gave 
hope  to  the  bystanders.  The  porter  be- 
gan to  think  the  colonel  might  recover 
after  all ;  the  station-master  also  seemed 
to  regain  confidence.  Mr.  Bolsover,  who 
had  come  to  meet  the  train,  and  who  liked 
to  take  things  pleasantly,  shook  the  oracle 
warmly  by  the  hand.  "I'm  afraid  you 
will  find  things  as  bad  as  can  be,"  he  said, 
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as  if  be  was  giving  a  welcome  piece  of 
news,  though  his  pale  round  face  belied 
bis  cheery  tones.  **  Jeffries  has  been  up 
all  night.  I  have  brought  the  carriage  for 
you.  We  telegraphed  to  you  last  night 
when  Jeffries  thought  so  badly  of  him, 
poor  fellow.  Get  in,  please ;  drive  hard, 
George." 

**  Is  Mrs.  Dymond  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger?'' said  the  doctor,  as  he  got  into  the 
carriage,  after  seeing  that  his  bag  was 
safely  stowed  on  the  box. 

**  She  is  anxious,  very  anxious,"  said 
Mr.  Bolsover ;  **  so  are  my  wife  and  sister, 
who  are  nursing  them  all  most  devotedly. 
You  know  the  boy  is  hurt  too;  broken 
rib — concussion.  They  were  driving 
home  together;  they  think  poor  Dymond 
fainted  and  fell,  the  horse  was  startled,  the 
carriage  upset  just  by  the  forge.  Luckily 
one  of  Dymond's  own  men  was  standing 
by  ;  the  poor  fellows  were  brought  straight 
home  across  the  lake  in  the  ferry-boat. 
Mrs.  Dymond  was  from  home  at  the  time. 
The  boy  recovered  consciousness  almost 
immediately,  but  my  poor  brother-in-law 
seems  very  ill,  very  bad  indeed," said  Mr. 
Bolsover,  with  an  odd  chirruping  quake  in 
his  voice ;  then  recovering  and  trying  to 
quiet  himself.  *' Do  you  dislike  this?" 
and  he  pulled  a  cigar-case  out  of  his 
pocket. 

**  Not  at  all  —  not  at  all,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, looking  out  of  the  window.  "  What  a 
delightful  place  you  have  here  1 " 

"It  is  almost  all  my  brother-in-law's 
property,"  said  Mr.  Bolsover;  "all  en- 
tailed upon  my  nephew.  We  married 
sisters,  you  know." 

"Oh.  indeed!"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
did  not  know." 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Dymond,"  says  Mr.  Bolsover  has- 
tily. "The  second  wife  is  quite  a  girl; 
some  of  us  thought  it  a  pity  at  the  time. 
Poor  child,  it  will  be  easier  for  her  now, 
perhaps,  than  if  they  had  been  longer 
married." 

The  horses  hurried  on,  the  gates  were 
reached,  the  neat  sweep,  the  pleasant 
shade  of  trees;  the  doors  of  the  house 
flew  open,  and  the  servants  appeared,  as 
on  that  day  when  the  colonel  had  brought 
Susy  home  as  a  bride.  The  doctor  was 
shown  into  the  colonel's  study,  where  a 
fire  had  been  lighted  and  some  breakfast 
set  out.  The  master  was  lying  scarcely 
conscious  on  his  bed  up-stairs,  but  his 
daily  life  seemed  still  to  go  on  in  the  room 
below.  The  whips  and  sticks  were  neatly 
stacked  against  the  walls,  his  sword  was 
slung  up,  his  belt,  his  military  cap,  every- 


thing curiously  tidy  and  well-ordered. 
The  Army  List  and  Directory,  the  Brad- 
shaws  and  Whitaker,  were  each  in  their 
due  place  on  the  table  in  a  sort  of  pat- 
tern. The  bookcases  were  filled,  and 
every  shelf  was  complete;  the  writing 
apparatus  was  in  order,  with  good  pens 
and  fresh  ink,  for  Dr.  Mayfair  to  write 
the  prescriptions  with.  They  could  do 
little  good  now,  for  all  the  good  pens  and 
paper.  The  neat  packets  of  letters,  an- 
swered and  unanswered,  with  broad,  elas- 
tic straps,  lay  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
writing-book ;  the  post  bag  was  hanging 
on  a  nail,  with  a  brass  plate  fixed  above, 
on  which  the  hours  of  the  post  were  en- 
graved. Everything  spoke  of  a  leisurely, 
well  ordered  existence,  from  the  shining 
spurs  on  their  stands,  to  the  keys  in  the 
despatch-box.  The  doctor  had  not  long 
to  wait ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  came 
in  —  a  fat,  florid  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
performed  a  hasty  toilette,  not  without 
care.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  flowing,  flow- 
ery tea-gown,  a  lace  hood  covered  her 
many  curls  and  plaits;  she  had  gold  slip- 
pers, emerald  and  turquoise  rings;  she 
advanced  with  many  agitated  motions. 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  —  oh,  how  we  have  looked 
for  you!  You  may  imagine  what  this 
night  has  been.  How  am  I  to  tell  you 
all  ?  A  chair.  Thank  you.  Yes,  oh  yes  I 
—  our  darling  boy  scarcely  conscious  — 
his  father  in  this  most  alarming  condi- 
tion," and  she  laid  her  jewelled  6ngers  on 
the  doctor's  sleeve.  "  Mr.  Bolsover  will 
have  told  you  something,  but  //^  has  no 
conception  of  what  we  have  su£Eered,  what 
anxiety  we  have  endured.  My  brain 
seems  crushed,"  said  the  lady.  "If  you 
felt  my  pulse,  doctor,  you  would  see  that 
the  heart*s  action  is  scarcely  perceptible." 

"  You  are  very  anxious,  of  course,"  said 
the  doctor,  rather  perplexed,  "  shall  1  come 
up-stairs  at  once?  Is  Mr.  Jeffries  up- 
stairs ?  " 

"He  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  if  you 
will  kindly  wait,  and  you  must  be  wanting 
some  refreshment,"  said  the  lady.  "  Dr. 
Mayfair,  do  you  prefer  tea  or  coffee? 
Here  are  both,  as  I  ordered.  One  requires 
all  one's  nerve,  all  one's  strength  for  the 
sad  scene  up-stairs  —  the  strong  man  cast 
down  in  his  prime  —  let  me  pour  out  the 
tea." 

The    doctor,  somewhat  bored  by  the 

lady's   attentions,   stood    before   the   tire 

wailing  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jeffries,  and 

asking  various  details  of  the   illness,  of 

:  the  accident,  to  which    his  hostess  gave 

I  vague  and  agitated  answers.     *'  1  was  rest 

j  ing  in  my  room  before  dressing  to  drive 
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out,  when  my  maid  broaght  me  word  of 
the  dreadful  report.  I  lost  not  a  moment, 
I  told  them  to  bring  me  a  cloak,  a  hat, 
anything,  the  first  come,  to  order  the  car- 
riage, to  send  a  messenger  to  say  that  I 
was  on  the  way.  But  one  has  to  pay  for 
such  efiforts,  nature  will  not  be  defrauded 
of  her  rights.  You,  doctor,  know  that 
better  than  I  do." 

'*  Oh,  of  course,  no,  yes,"  says  the  doc- 
tor with  a  vacant  eye  drinking  his  tea  and 
looking  round;  was  this  the  enthusiastic 
young  girl  disapproved  of  by  the  poor 
colonePs  relations  I  "  Mr.  Jeffries  has 
been  sent  for,  you  tell  me,"  said  the  great 
man,  politely  interrupting. 

*'  I  hear  him  now,"  said  Miss  Bolsover 
excitedly,  and  rushing  to  the  door  she 
opened  it  wide.  **  Here,  come  in  here, 
Doctor  Mayfair  is  expecting  you,"  said 
the  lady  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
JefiFries,  you  can  tell  him  what  we  have  all 
endured,  you  can  tell  him  what  a  lifelong 
tie  it  has  been  between  us.  How  unlike 
that  of  a  few  short  months;  how  much 
deeper,  how  much^— "  Mr.  Jeffries 
looked  round  uneasily,  he  was  followed  by 
Susanna,  still  strangely  quiet,  scarcely 
uttering  a  word,  but  with  anxious,  dark- 
encircled  eyes  trying  to  read  from  their 
faces  what  was  written  there.  She  heard 
Miss  Bolsover*s  speech,  and  crimsoned 
up  as  she  turned  a  quick,  reproachful 
glance  upon  her;  even  at  such  terrible 
moments  people  are  themselves,  alas ! 
and  their  daily  failings  do  not  die  when 
those  they  love  lie  down  for  the  last  time, 
but  assert  themselves,  bitter,  exaggerated. 
To  reproach  her  at  such  a  time  !  Oh,  it 
was  cruel,  Susy  thought,  and  then  she 
forgot  it  all — Miss  Bolsover's  sneers, 
and  the  petty  pangs  and  smarts  of  daily 
jealousies ;  she  caught  sight  of  a  glance 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Jeffries  and 
Dr.  Mayfair,  and  all  her  strength  and 
courage  seemed  suddenly  to  go,  and  she 
sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the  nearest 
chair,  while  Miss  Bolsover  followed  the 
doctors  out  of  the  room.  Susy  herself 
bad  no  hope,  Jeffries*s  deprecating  look 
answered  her  most  anxious  fears,  she  had 
watched  all  through  the  night  and  each 
hour  as  it  passed  seemed  to  weigh  more 
heavily  upon  her  heart.  Now  for  a  mo- 
ment the  load  seemed  so  great  that  she 
could  scarcely  bear  it,  she  seemed  sud- 
denly choking,  and  she  opened  the  win- 
dow and  went  out  into  the  open  air  to 
breathe.  There  —  he  was  dying  and  all 
the  garden  was  so  sweet,  so  full  of  early 

freen  and  flowers.     He  was  doomed,  she 
new  it,  and  a  new  day  had  dawned,  and 


nothing  was  changed  from  yesterday ;  only 
the  beauty  of  it  all  seemed  aching  and 
stinging  instead  of  delighting  her,  its  very 
sweetness  turned  to  grief,  its  peace  jarred 
like  misery,  a  great  flash  of  brilliant  pain 
seemed  spread  out  before  her.  Why  had 
they  ever  come  there,  Susanna  thought. 
Oh,  why  ?  How  happy  she  had  been  alone 
with  him  in  London  I  How  unhappy  she 
had  been  among  these  cruel  people !  How 
dear  and  how  kind  he  had  been ;  how 
little  they  knew  her!  All  the  spiteful 
things  Miss  Bolsover  had  ever  said  came 
into  her  mind  with  a  passionate  exaggera- 
tion. Ah  !  she  was  not  ungrateful,  she 
was  not  mercenary,  she  had  not  married 
for  money  and  mean  things.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  her  kindest,  tenderest 
friend,  he  had  helped  her  in  her  sorest 
trouble,  and  she  had  come  to  him  grate- 
fully and  with  trust.  And  now  all  was 
over;  and  they  would  no  longer  molest 
her. 

Poor  Susy  wrung  her  hands  in  a  miser- 
able impatience.  She  was  a  young  crea- 
ture still,  exaggerated  and  uncharitable, 
as  young,  warm-hearted  people  are.  The 
lovely  sweetness  of  the  morning,  the  ten- 
der light  upon  the  sky,  only  seemed  to 
sting  her  to  fresh  pain.  Then  she  thought 
of  his  dear,  pale  face  upon  the  bed  u|> 
stairs  —  of  his  look  of  wistful  love  with 
some  sad  terror  of  conviction.  She  had 
meant  to  speak  to  him  that  very  day,  to 
tell  him  all  her  heart,  and  now  it  was  too 
late,  it  was  over  now.  All  was  coming  to 
an  end  forever,  and  she  had  not  half  loved 
him,  half  told  him  how  she  felt  his  good- 
ness. Reader,  forgive  her  if  she  with  the 
rest  of  us  is  selfish  in  her  great  grief,  so 
keen,  so  fierce,  distorting  and  maddening 
every  passing  mood  and  natural  experi- 
ence. She  could  not  stand.  She  fell  on 
her  knees,  poor  child,  with  a  sudden  over- 
powering burst  of  sobbing  pain.  There 
was  an  iron  roller  somewhere  by  the  wall, 
and  she  laid  her  poor  head  upon  the  iron 
with  incoherent  sobs  and  prayers  for  his 
life,  for  strength  to  love  him  as  she  ought, 
for  forgiveness  for  the  secret  rancor  which 
had  poisoned  her  life.  As  she  knelt  there 
two  kind,  warm  arms  were  flung  round 
her,  **  Dear  Susy,  don't,  don't,"  sobs 
Tempy,  who  had  come  to  look  for  her, 
"don't,  don't,  don't,"  was  all  the  girl 
could  say ;  **  be  good,  be  brave,  I've  come 
to  fetch  you."  Susy  started  up,  quiet 
again,  ruling  herself  with  a  great  effort. 
Mr.  Jeffries  had  also  come  down  hurriedly 
into  the  drawing-room  to  look  for  her,  and 
as  the  two  women  entered  through  the 
open  casement,  pale  and  shaking  still,  he 
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looked  very  ^rave,  and  beckoned  them 
up-stairs.  **  He  is  come  to  himself,  he  is 
asking  for  you/'  he  said  to  Susy;  "you 
must  be  very  calm,  dear  Mrs.  Dymond.'* 
Tempy  was  now  sobbing  in  her  turn,  Susy 
was  white,  quiet,  composed.  Her  hus- 
band knew  her  to  the  last,  and  looked  up 
with  a  very  sweet  smile  as  she  came  to 
bis  side. 

An  hour  afterwards  she  was  a  widow, 
and  the  grand  London  doctor  went  back 
to  town. 


From  The  Contemporary  Re^ew* 
THE  MUSE  OF  HISTORY. 

The  reg^ius  professor  of  modern  history 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  so 
many  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all 
good  men,  and  has  such  especial  claims 
upon  mine,  that  I  feel  a  certain  shyness 
in  giving  audible  expression  to  views 
about  history  and  history-writing  which 
are  not  his.  The  undertaking,  however, 
though  desperate,  is  lawful,  and  may  be 
conducted  without  offence. 

Ever  since  the  printing-press  of  his 
university  published  Professor  Seeley's 
work  on  Stein,  his  tone  in  referring  to 
other  historians  has  become  severe,  and 
he  has  spoken  of  them  as  if  they  were  but 
unauthorized  practitioners  of  the  science 
of  history,  and  as  though  their  pleasant 
volumes  were  but  plausible  quackeries,  all 
jelly  and  no  powder. 

This  view  of  things,  after  finding  chance 
expression  in  .lectures  and  papers,  has 
received  more  definite  treatment  in  Pro- 
fessor Seeley's  most  recent  and  most  op- 
portune book,  which  everybody  has  read, 
"The  Expansion  of  England,"  which 
opens  thus:  "It  is  a  favorite  maxim  of 
mine  that  history,  while  it  should  be  sci- 
entific in  its  method,  should  pursue  a 
practical  object  —  that  is,  it  should  not 
merely  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity  about 
the  past,  but  modify  his  view  of  the  pres- 
ent and  his  forecast  of  the  future.  Now, 
if  this  maxim  be  sound,  the  history  of 
England  ought  to  end  with  something 
that  might  be  called  a  moral." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  large 
order.  The  task  of  the  historian,  as  here 
explained,  is  not  merely  to  tell  us  the 
story  of  the  past,  and  thus  gratify  our 
curiosity,  but,  pursuing  a  practical  object, 
to  seek  to  modify  our  views  of  the  pres- 
ent and  help  us  in  our  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture; and  this  the  historian  is  to  do,  not 
unconsciously  and  incidentally,  but  delib- 


erately and  of  set  purpose.  One  can  well 
understand  how  history,  so  written,  will 
usually  begin  with  a  maxim  and  invariably 
end  with  a  moral. 

What  we  are  told  on  p.  i66  follows  in 
logical  sequence  upon  our  first  quotation 
—  namely,  that  "  history  fades  into  mere 
literature  (the  italics  are  ours)  when  it 
loses  sight  of  its  relation  to  practical  poli- 
tics." in  this  grim  sentence  we  read  the 
dethronement  of  Clio.  The  poor  thing 
must  forswear  her  father's  house,  her 
tuneful  sisters,  the  invocation  of  the  poet, 
the  worship  of  the  dramatist,  and  keep 
her  terms  at  the  university,  where,  if  she 
is  really  studious  and  steady,  and  avoids 
literary  companions  (which  ought  not  to 
be  dimcult),  she  may  hope  some  day  to  be 
received  into  the  Royal  Society  as  a  sec* 
ond-rate  science.  The  people  who  do  not 
usually  go  to  the  Royal  Society  will  miss 
their  old  playmate  from  her  accustomed 
slopes,  but,  even  were  they  to  succeed  in 
tracing  her  to  her  new  home,  access  would 
be  denied  them;  for  Professor  Seeley, 
that  stern  custodian,  has  his  answer  ready 
for  all  such  seekers.  "If  you  want  rec- 
reation, you  must  find  it  in  poetry,  par- 
ticularly  lyrical  poetry.  Try  Shelley.  We 
can  no  longer  allow  you  to  disport  your- 
selves in  the  fields  of  history  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  playground.  Clio  is  en- 
closed." 

At  present,  however,  this  is  not  quite 
the  case;  for  the  old  literary  traditions 
are  still  alive,  and  prove  somewhat  irritat- 
ing to  Professor  Seeley,  who,  though  one 
of  the  most  even-tempered  of  writers,  is 
to  be  found  on  p.  173  almost  angry  with 
Thackeray,  a  charming  person,  who,  as 
we  all  know,  bad,  after  his  lazy,  literary 
fashion,  made  an  especial  study  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  who  cherished  the  pleas- 
ant fancy  that  a  man  might  lie  in  the 
heather  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  yet, 
if  he  had  only  an  odd  volume  of  "The 
Spectator  "  or  "  The  Tatler  "  in  his  hand, 
be  learning  history  all  the  time.  "  As  we 
read  in  these  delightful  pages,"  says  the 
author  of  "  Esmond,"  "  the  past  age  re- 
turns; the  England  of  our  ancestors  is 
revivified ;  the  Maypole  rises  in  the 
Strand;  the  beaux  are  gathering  in  the 
coffeehouses;"  and  so  on,  in  the  style 
we  all  know  and  love  so  well,  and  none 
better,  we  may  rest  assured,  than  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  himself,  if  only  he  were  not 
tortured  by  the  thought  that  people  were 
taking  this  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  science 
of  which  he  is  a  regius  professor.  His 
comment  on  this  passage  of  Thackeray's 
is  almost  a  groan.    "  What  is  this  but  the 
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old  literary  groove,  leading  to  no  trust- 
worthy  knowTedj^e?"  and  ccriaioly  aoone 
of  us,  from  lettio);  his  fancy  gaze  on  the 
Maypole  in  the  Strand,  could  ever  have 
foretold   tlie  Griffin.     On  the  same  page 
be  cries  :  '■  Break  the  drowsy  spell  of  nar- 
rative.    Ask  yourself  questiooa,  set  your- 
self problems;   your  miod   will   at   once 
take   up   a   new   altitude.     Now    modern 
Eogltah  history  breaks  up  into  two  grand    against  o] 
problems  —  the  problem  of   the   colonies    in  clear,  i 
and   the   problem  of   India."     The  Cam-    scioua  rel 
bridge   School   of    History    with    a   ven-   "hole  fuii 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  on  the  4th  of  last  August,  Pro-  jfiositvis  endle 
fessor  Seeley  observes ;   "The   essential  'jj      ^^   want 
point   is   this,  that   we  should   recognize 
that  to  study  history  is  to  study  not  merely 


A  talent  for  history  [I  am  quoting  from  an 
author  whose  style,  let  those  mock  at  it  who 
may,  will  reveal  him]  may  be  said  10  be  born 
with  lis  as  our  chief  inheritance.  History  has 
been  written  with  quipo-th reads,  with  feather 
pictures,  with  wampum  belts,  siill  oftener  with 
canh-mounds  and  monumental  stone-heaps, 
whether  as  pyramid  or  cairn,  for  the  Celt  and 
the  Copt,  the  red  man  as  well  as  the  white, 
lives  between  two  eternities,  and  warring 
against  oblivion,  he  would  fain  unite  himself 


nited  with  the 


;  then 


To   keep   (he   past  alive  for  us  is  the 

ous  function  of  the  historian.    Our  cu- 

IS,  his  the  task  of  gratifying; 

10  know  what    happened 

long   ago,     Performance   of   (his   (ask  is 

only  proximately  possible  —  bu(  none  the 

less  it  must  be  attempted,  for  the  demand 

,  „  1.  '     ,     .  ■•     for   it  is  born  afresh  with  every  infant's 

s  follows :  political  phil-  „y_    „i„„,y  ,,  ,  p^g„„t  ^^^j  ^^^  ^  phji. 


,  t  the  s. 

theoretical   studies."     He   then  proceeds 


osophy,  the  comparative  study  of  legal 
ioslituiions,  political  economy,  aod  ioier- 
naiioDal  law. 

These  passages  are,  I  think,  adequate 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  Professor  Seeley's 
position.  Hislory  is  a  science,  to  be 
written  scientitically  and  (o  be  studied 
scientifically  in  conjunction  wiih  other 
stndies.  It  should  pursue  a  practical  ob- 
ject and  be  read  with  direct  reference  to 
practical  poll (ics  —  usJDg  the  latter  word, 
DO  doubt,  in  an  enlightened  sense.  His- 
tory is  D0(  a  narrative  of  all  sorts  of  facts 
—  biographical,  moral,  political  —  but  of 
such  Tacts  as  a  scientific  diagnosis  has 
ascertained  to  be  historically  interesting. 
In  fine,  history,  if  her  study  is  to  be  prof- 
itable  and  not  a  mere  pastime,  less  ex. 

isling   (haa  skittles  and  cheaper  than  '^gQ^[j 

"""'      *      """"  =  '"         "    follows:  — 


iphy. 

Poets,  no  less  than  pr 
sionally  say  good  things 
and  (he  following  oraculi 
Sheiley  is  n<  - 


horse  exercise,  must  be  dominated  by 
some  theory  capable  of  verification  by 
reference  lo  certain  ascer(ained  facts  be- 
fengiog  to  a  particular  class. 

Is  this  (he  right  way  of  looking  upon 
history?  The  dictionaries  tell  us  that 
his(ory  and  s(ory  are  the  same  word,  and 
are  derived  from  a  Greek  source,  signify- 
ing ioformadoQ  obtained  by  inquiry.  The 
natural  delinilion  of  history,  therefore, 
surely  is  the  story  of  man  upon  earth,  and 
the  historian  is  he  who  tells  us  any  chapter 
or  fragment  of  that  story.  All  things  that 
on  earth  do  dwell  have,  no  doubt,  (heir 
hislory  as  well  at  mao ;  but  when  a  mem- 
ber, however  humble,  of  (he  human  race 


essora,   occa- 

u(terance   of 

)oeiQ  wriden  by  time  upon 
of  meo.    The  past,  like  an 
inspired   rhapsodist,   fills   the   theatre   of 
everlasting  generations  with  her  harmo- 
ny." 

If  this  be  thought  a  little  too  fanciful, 
let  me  adorn  this  page  with  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
prose  —  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Would 
that  the  pious  labor  01  transcription  could 
confer  (he  tiniest  measure  of  the  gift  I  In 
that  bundle  of  imaginary  letters   Landor 

Pericles   and  Aapasia,"   we   fiod 

itiog  (o  her  friend  Cleooe  as 


speaks  of  his(ory  without  any  explanatory    ,i,e  fluties  of 


To-dav  there  came  to  visit  us  a  writer  who 
is  not  yet  an  Author :  his  name  is  Thucydides. 
We  understand  thai  he  has  been  these  several 
vears  engaged  in  preparation  for  a  history. 
Wricles  inviied  him  lo  meet  Herodotus,  when 
that  wonderful  man  had  returned  Co  our  coun- 
try and  was  abuut  to  sail  from  Athens.  Until 
then  \i  was  believed  by  the  intimate  friends  of 
Thucydides  that  he  would  devote  hia  life  to 
Poetry,  and  such  is  his  vigor  both  of  thought 
and  expression  that  he  would  have  been  the 
rival  of  Pindar.  Even  now  he  is  fonder  of 
talking  on  poetry  than  any  other  subject,  and 
hluahed  when  history  was  mentioned.  By  de- 
grees, however,  he  warmed,  and  listened  with 
to  (he  discourse  of  Peiides  on 


t,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  allud> 
iog  to  his  own  family  records,  to  the  story  i  greatest, 
of  humanity  during  its  passage  across  (he    tists  '-— 
earth's  surface.  


"  May  01 


are  growiog  too  loquacious  both  on  the  stage 
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and  off.    We  make  disquisitions  which  render  — and  surely  the  assertion  is  not  neces- 

us  only  more  and  more  dim-sighted,  and  ex-  sarily  paradoxical  —  these   studies  ought 

cursions  that  only  consume  our  stores.     If  not  to  be   allowed   to  disfigure   the  free 

some  among  us  who  have  acquired  celebrity  flowing  outline  of  the  historical  muse,  or 

by  their  compositions,  calm   candid,  contem-  ^^  ^^icken  her  clear  utterance,  which  in 

plative  men,  were  to  undertake  the  history  of  u^..  u:  ,u-.,  »^^^„  ^u^«»»  ««  ^ri;,.  ^«/4  :» 

Athens  from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  I  should  ^^'  ^'^^5^  "^^^^^  chants  an  epic,  and  m 

expect  a  fair  and  full  criticism  on  the  orations  her   ordinary  moods   recites   a   narrative 

of  Antiphon,  and  experience  no  disappoint-  which  need  nol  be  drowsy, 

ment  at  their  forgetting  the  battle  of  Salamis.  As  for  maxims,  we  all  of  us  have  our 

History,  when  she  has  lost  her  Muse,  will  lose  ** little   hoard  of   maxims'*  wherewith  to 

her  dignity,  her  occupation,  her  character,  her  preach  down  our  hearts  and  justify  any- 

name.     She  will  wander  about  the  Agora  ;  she  thing  shabby  we  may  have  done,  but  the 

will  start,  she  will  stop,  she  will  look  wild,  she  less  we  import  their  cheap  wisdom   into 

will  look  stupid,  she  will  take  languidly  to  her  history  the  better.     The  author  of  "  The 

bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  dissertations.  Expansion    of    England"   will    probably 

Xw!Vnd'^art"o\'t'ard%^^^^^  agrL   with    Burke 'in    thinking 'that  "i 

History  should  not  merely  be  well  tilled,  but  S^'C^^  empire  and  a  small  mind  go  ill  to- 

well  peopled     None  is  delightful  to  me  or  in-  gether,"  and  so,  surely,  a  fortiori,  must  a 

teresting  in  which  I  find  not  as  many  illustrious  mighty  universe  and  any  possible  maxim, 

names  as  have  a  right  to  enter  it.    We  might  There  have  been  plenty  of  brave  histori- 

as  well  in  a  drama  place  the  actors  behind  the  cal    maxims    before    Professor   Seeley*8, 

scenes  and  listen  to  the  dialogue  there,  as  in  a  though  only  Lord  Bolingbroke's  has  had 

history  push  valiant  men  back  and  protrude  the  good  luck  to  become  itself  historical.* 

ourselves  with  husky  disputations.    Show  me  ^q^j  „   f^r  theories.  Professor   Flint,  a 

rather  how  great  projects  were  executed,  great  ,         ^       j        j^      l^^^„  ^^  ^^e  pains 

advantages  gained,  and  great  calamities  avert-    ^     ^  .      r       !  r       ^u j  *u:- 

ed.    ShSw  me  the  generals  and  the  statesmen  to  enumerate  fourteen  French   and  thir- 

who  stood  foremost,  that  I  may  bend  to  them  teen  German  philosophies  of  history  cur- 

in  reverence ;  tell  me  their  names,  that  I  may  rent  (though   some,  I    expect,  never   ran 

repeat  them  to  my  children.    Teach  me  whence  either  fast   or  far)  since   the   revival   of 

laws  were  introduced,  upon  what  foundation  learning. 

laid,  by  what  custody  guarded,  in  what  inner  We  are  (are  we  not?)  in  these  days  in 
keep  preserved, 
lie  closed  as 


d.    Let  the  books  of  the  treasury   no  little  danger  of  being  philosophy-rid- 
religiously  as  the  Sibyl's;  leave   ^^^  ^nd  of  losing  our  love  for  facts  sim- 


her.  Eloquence  and  War."  to  keep  the  philosophers  in  awe,  at  least 

to  supply  their  opponents   with   stones. 

Thisis,  doubtless,  a  somewhat  full-dress  But  now  it  is  different.     Carlyle   is   no 

view  of  history.     Landor  was  not  one  of  more  a  model  historian  than   is   Shake- 

our  modern  dressing-gown  and  slippers  speare  a  model  dramatist.    The   merest 

kind  of  author.     He  always  took  pains  to  tyro  can  count  the  faults  of  either  on  his 

be  splendid,  and  preferred  stately  magnif-  clumsy  fingers.     That  born  critic,  the  late 

icence  to  chatty  familiarity.     But,  after  Sir  George  Lewis,  had  barely  completed 

allowing  for  this,  is  not  the  passage  I  have  his  tenth  year  before  he  was  able,  in  a 

quoted  infused  with  a  great  deal  of  the  letter  to  his  mother,  to  point  out  to  her 

true    spirit    which    should    animate    the  the  essentially  faulty  structure  of  **  Ham* 

historian,  and  does  it  not  seem  to  take  us  let,*'  and  many  a  duller  wit,  a  decade  or 

by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  very  far  away  two  later  in  his  existence,  has  come  to  the 

from  Professor  Seeley*s  maxims  and  mor-  conclusion  that  *'  Frederick  the  Great''  is 

als,  his  theoretical  studies,  his  political  far  too  long.     But  whatever  were  Carlyle's 

philosophy,  his  political  economy,  and  his  faults,  his  historical  method  was  superbly 

desire  to  break  the  drowsy  spell  of  narra-  naturalistic.     Have  we  a  historian  left  us 

live,  and  to  set  us  all  problems?     I  ask  so  honestly  possessed  as  he  was  with  the 

this  question  in  no  spirit  of  enmity  to-  genuine  historical  instinct,  the  true  enthu- 

wards  these  theoretical  studies,  nor  do  I  siasm  to  know  what  happened ;  or  one 

doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  student  of  half  so  fond  of  a  story  for  its  own  sake, 

history  proper,  who  has  a  turn  in  their  or  so  in  love  with  things,  nor  for  what  they 

directions,  will  find  his  pursuit  made  only  were,   but    simply    because    they   were  ? 

the  more  fascinating  the  more  he  studies  **  What  wonderful   things   are  events ! " 
them — just  as  a  little  botany  is  said  to 

add  to  the  charm  of  a  country  walk ;  but  •  History  U  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
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wrote  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  "  Coningsby ; " 
**  the  least  are  of  greater  importance  than 
the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive  spec- 
ulations." To  say  this  is  to  go  perhaps 
too  far ;  certainly  it  is  to  go  farther  than 
Carlyle,  who  none  the  less  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  remark  —  for  he  also  wor- 
shipped events,  believing  as  he  did  that 
bat  for  the  breath  of  God*s  mouth  they 
never  would  have  been  events  at  all.  We 
thus  find  him  always  treating  even  compar- 
atively insignificant  facts  with  a  measure 
of  reverence  and  handling  them  lovingly, 
as  does  a  book-hunter  the  shabbiest  pam- 
phlet in  his  collection.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  Carlyle's  essay  on  the  '*  Diamond 
Necklace "  to  fill  our  minds  with  his 
qualifications  for  the  proud  office  of  the 
historian.  Were  that  inimitable  piece  of 
workmanship  to  be  submitted  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  new  scientific  school  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  so  much  as  classed, 
whilst  the  celebrated  description  of  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in 
•♦Cromwell,"  or  any  of  the  hundred  scenes 
from  the  "  French  Revolution,"  would,  we 
expect,  be  catalogued  as  good  examples 
of  that  degrading  process  whereby  history 
fades  into  mere  literature. 

This  is  not  a  question,  be  it  observed, 
of  style.  What  is  called  a  picturesque 
style  is  generally  a  great  trial.  Who  was 
it  who  called  Professor  Masson's  style 
Carlyle  on  wooden  legs  ?  What  can  be 
drearier  than  when  a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
writer  attempts  to  be  animated,  and  tries 
to  make  his  characters  live  by  the  easy 
but  futile  expedient  of  writing  about  them 
in  the  present  tense?  What  is  wanted  is 
a  passion  for  facts ;  the  style  may  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Let  me  name  a 
historian  who  detested  fine  writing,  and 
who  never  said  to  himself,  "  Go  to,  I  will 
make  a  description,"  and  who  yet  was 
dominated  by  a  love  for  facts,  whose  one 
desire  always  was  to  know  what  happened, 
to  dispel  illusion  and  establish  the  true 
account  —  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  of  the 
Lambeth  Library,  whose  volumes  entitled 
•*The  Dark  Ages"  and  •^The  Reforma- 
tion "  are  to  history  what  Milton's  **  Ly- 
cidas  "  is  said  to  be  to  poetry  :  if  they  do 
not  interest  you,  your  tastes  are  not  his- 
torical. 

The  difference,  we  repeat,  is  not  of  style, 
but  of  aim.  Is  history  a  pageant  or  a 
philosophy?  That  eminent  historian. 
Lord  Macaulay,  whose  passion  for  letters 
and  for  **  mere  literature  "  ennobled  his 
whole  life,  has  expressed  himself  in  some 
places,  I  need  scarcely  add  in  a  most 
forcible   manner,  in  the  same  sense  as 


Professor  Seeley.  In  his  well-known 
essay  on  history  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1828,  we  find  him  writing 
as  follows  :  **  Facts  are  the  mere  dross  of 
history.  It  is  from  the  abstract  truth 
which  interpenetrates  them,  and  lies  latent 
amongst  them  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that 
the  mass  derives  its  whole  value."  And 
again  :  **  No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  val- 
uable only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  just  cal- 
culations with  respect  to  the  future." 
These  are  strong  passages ;  but  Lord 
Macaulay  was  a  royal  eclectic,  and  was 
quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of 
that  brotherhood  who  are  content  to  tone 
down  their  contradictories  to  the  dull  level 
of  ineptitudes.  Macaulay  never  toned 
down  his  contradictories,  but,  heightening 
everything  all  round,  went  on  his  sublime 
way  rejoicing  like  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race,  and  well  knowing  that  he  could  give 
anybody  five  yards  in  fifty  and  win  easily. 
It  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  find  him,  in 
the  very  essay  in  which  he  speaks  so  con- 
temptuously of  facts,  laying  on  with  his 
vigorous  brush  a  celebrated  purple  patch 
I  would  gladly  transfer  to  my  own  dull 
page  were  it  not  too  long  and  too  well 
known.  A  line  or  two  taken  at  random 
will  give  its  purport :  — 

A  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim  those 
materials  the  novelist  has  appropriated.  We 
should  not  then  have  to  look  fo|-  the  wars  and 
votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon  and  for 
their  phraseology  in  "Old  Mortality,"  for  one 
half  of  King  James  in  Hume  and  for  the  other 
half  in  the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel."  .  ,  .  Society 
would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, from  the  royal  cloth  of  slate  to  the  den  of 
the  outlaw,  from  the  throne  of  the  legate  to 
the  chimney-corner  where  the  begging  friar  re- 
galed himself.  Palmers,  minstrels,  crusaders, 
the  stately  monastery  with  the  good  cheer  in 
its  refectory  and  the  high  mass  in  its  chapel, 
the  manor-house  with  its  hunting  and  hawking, 
the  tournament  with  the  heralds  and  ladies, 
the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold,  would  give 
truth  and  life  to  the  representation. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  abstract  truth 
interpenetrates  the  cheer  of  the  refectory, 
or  what  just  calculations  with  respect  to 
the  future  even  an  upholsterer  could  draw 
from  a  cloth,  either  of  state  or  of  gold  ; 
whilst  most  people  will  admit  that  when 
the  brilliant  essayist  a  few  years  later  set 
himself  to  compose  his  own  magnificent 
history,  so  far  as  he  interpenetrated  it 
with  the  abstract  truths  of  Whiggism,  and 
calculated  that  the  future  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  first  Reform  Bill,  he  did  ill 
and  guessed  wrong. 
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To  reconcile  Macaulay's  utterances  on 
this  subject  is  beyond  my  powers,  but  of 
two  things  1  am  satisfied :  the  first  is  that, 
were  he  to  come  to  life  again,  a  good  many 
of  us  would  be  more  careful  than  we  are 
how  we  wrote  about  him,  and  the  second 
is  that,  on  the  happening  of  the  same 
event,  he  would  be  found  protesting 
against  the  threatened  domination  of  all 
things  by  scientific  theory.  A  Western 
American,  who  was  once  compelled  to 
spend  some  days  in  Boston,  was  accus- 
tomed in  after  life  to  describe  that  seat  of 
polite  learning  to  his  horrified  companions 
in  California  as  a  city  in  whose  streets 
respectability  stalked  unchecked.  This 
is  just  what  philosophical  theories  are 
doing  amongst  us,  and  a  decent  person 
can  hardly  venture  abroad  without  one, 
though  it  does  not  much  matter  which 
one.  Everybody  is  expected  to  have  "  a 
system  of  philosophy  with  principles  co- 
herent, interdependent,  subordinate,  and 
derivative,''  and  to  be  able  to  account  for 
everything,  even  for  things  it  used  not 
to  be  thought  sensible  to  believe  in, 
like  ghosts  and  haunted  bouses.  Keats 
remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  with  great  ad- 
miration upon  what  he  christens  Shake- 
speare's **  negative  capability,*'  meaning 
thereby  Shakespeare's  habit  of  complais- 
ant observation  from  outside. of  theory, 
and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  unexplained 
facts  of  life.  He  did  not  pour  himself  out 
in  %very  strife.  We  have  but  little  of  this 
negative  capability.  The  ruddy  qualities 
of  delightfulness,  of  pleasantness,  are  all 
sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
The  varied  elements  of  life  — 

The  joy  of  existence, 
The  stir  of  the  world  — 

seem  to  be  fading  from  literature.  Pure 
literary  enthusiasm  sheds  but  few  rays. 
To  be  lively  is  to  be  flippant,  and  epigram 
is  dubbed  paradox. 

That  many  people  appear  to  like  a  drab- 
colored  world  hung  round  with  dusky 
shreds  of  philosophy  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. These  persons  find  any  relaxation 
they  may  require  from  a  too  severe  course 
of  theories,  religious,  political,  social,  or 
DOW,  alas!  historical,  in  the  novels  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells,  an  American  gentleman 
who  has  not  been  allowed  to  forget  that 
be  once  asserted  of  fiction  what  Professor 
Seeley  would  be  g^lad  to  be  able  to  assert 
of  history,  that  the  drowsy  spell  of  narra* 
live  has  been  broken.  We  are  to  look  for 
DO  more  Sir  Walters,  no  more  Thack- 
erays,  no  more  Dickenses.  The  stories 
have  all  been  told.    Plots  are  exploded. 


Incident  is  over.  In  moods  of  dejection 
these  dark  sayings  seemed  only  too  true. 
Shakespeare's  saddest  of  sad  lines  rose  to 
one's  lips, — 

My  grief  lies  onward  and  my  joy  behind* 

Behind  us  are  "  I  van  hoe  "  and  "  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  "Pendennis"  and  "The  Virgin- 
ians," Pecksniff  and  Micawber.  In  front 
of  us  stretch  a  never-ending  series,  a 
dreary  vista  of  **  Foregone  Conclusions," 
*•  Counterfeit  Presentments,"  and  "  Un- 
discovered Countries."  But  the  darkest 
watch  of  the  night  is  the  one  before  the 
dawn,  and  relief  is  often  nearest  us  when 
we  least  expect  it.  All  this  gloomy  non- 
sense was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the 
fact  that  really  and  truly,  and  behind  this 
philosophical  arras,  we  were  all  inwardly 
ravening  for  stories  was  roost  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  incontinent  man- 
ner in  which  we  flung  ourselves  into  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  to 
whom  we  could  almost  have  raised  a 
statue  in  the  market-place  for  having  writ- 
ten "Treasure  Island." 

But  to  return  to  history.  The  inter- 
ests of  our  poor  human  life,  which  seems 
to  become  duller  every  day,  require  that 
the  fields  of  history  should  be  kept  for- 
ever unenclosed,  and  be  a  free  breathing- 
place  for  a  pallid  population  well-nigh 
stifled  with  the  fumes  of  philosophy. 

Were  we,  imaginatively,  to  propel  our- 
selves forward  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
century,  and  to  fancy  a  well-equipped  his- 
torian armed  with  the  digested  learning 
of  Gibbon,  endowed  with  the  eye  of  Car- 
lyle,  and  say  one-fifteenth  of  his  humor, 
even  then  a  dangerous  allotment  in  a  dull 
world,  the  moral  gravity  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
the  critical  sympathy  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
the  style  of  Dr.  Newman,  approaching 
the  period  through  which  we  have  lived, 
should  we  desire  this  talented  mortal  to 
encumber  himself  with  a  theory  into  which 
to  thrust  all  our  doings  as  we  toss  clothes 
into  a  portmanteau;  to  set  himself  to  ex- 
tract the  essence  of  some  new  political 
philosophy,  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  practical  politics  of  his  own  day,  or  to 
busy  himself  with  problems  or  economics  ? 
To  us,  personally,  of  course,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  how  the  historians  of  the 
twentieth  century  conduct  themselves,  but 
ought  not  our  altruism  to  bear  the  strain 
of  a  hope  that  at  least  one  of  the  band 
may  avoid  all  these  things,  and,  leaving 
(>olitical  philosophy  to  the  political  philos- 
opher and  political  economy  to  the  politi- 
cal economist,  remember  that  the  first,  if 
not  the  last,  duty  of  the  historian  is   to 
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narrate,  to  supply  the  text  not  the  com- 
ment, the  subject  not  the  sermon,  and 
proceed  to  tell  our  grandchildren  and  re- 
moter issue  the  story  of  our  lives  ?  The 
clash  of  arms  will  resound  through  his 
pages  as  musically  as  ever  it  does  through 
those  of  the  elder  historians  as  he  tells  of 
the  encounter  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  in  which 
Right  and  Might,  those  great  twin  breth- 
ren, fought  side  by  side;  but  romance, 
that  ancient  parasite,  clung  afifectionately 
with  her  tendril  hands  to  the  mouldering 
walls  of  an  ancient  wrong,  thus  enabling 
the  historian,  whilst  awarding  the  victor's 
palm  to  General  Grant,  to  write  kindly  of 
the  lost  cause,  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  no- 
bler and  more  chivalrous  man.  General 
Lee,  of  the  Virginian  Army.  And  again, 
is  it  not  almost  possible  to  envy  the  his- 
torian to  whom  will  belong  the  task  of 
writing  with  full  information,  and  all  the 
advantage  of  the  true  historic  distance, 
the  history  of  that  series  of  struggles  and 
heroisms,  of  plots  and  counter-plots,  of 
crimes  and  counter-crimes,  resulting  in 
the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  of  telling  to  a 
world,  eager  to  listen,  the  life  story  of 
Joseph  Mazzini  ? 

Of  God  nor  man  was  ever  this  thing  said, 

That  he  could  give 
Life  back  to  her  who  gave  him,  whence  his 
dead 

Mother  might  live. 
Bat  this  man  found  his  mother  dead  and  slain, 

With  fast  sealed  eyes, 
And  bade  the  dead  rise  up  and  live  again, 

And  she  did  rise. 

Nor  will  our  imaginary  historian  be  un- 
mindful of  Cavour,  or  fail  to  thrill  his 
readers  by  telling  them  how,  when  the 
great  Italian  statesman,  with  many  sins 
upon  his  conscience,  lay  in  the  very  grasp 
of  death,  he  interrupted  the  priests,  busy 
at  their  work  of  intercession,  almost 
roughly,  with  the  exclamation,  "Pray  not 
forme.  Pray  for  Italy;  "  whilst  if  he  be 
one  who  has  a  turn  for  that  ironical  pas- 
time, the  dissection  of  a  king,  the  curious 
character,  and  muddle  of  motives,  calling 
itself  Carlo  Alberto  will  afford  him  mate- 
rial for  at  least  two  paragraphs  of  subtle 
interest.  Lastly,  if  our  historian  is  ambi- 
tious of  a  larger  canvas  and  of  deeper 
colors,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him,  brac- 
ing himself  to  the  task, 

as  when  some  mighty  painter  dips 
His  pencil    in  the  hues  of  earthquake  and 
eclipse, 

from  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  Napo- 
leonic legend  ? 


But  all  this  time  I  hear  Professor  See* 
ley  whispering  in  my  ear,  "  What  is  this 
but  the  old  literary  groove  leading  to  no 
trustworthy  knowledge?"  If  by  trust- 
worthy knowledge  is  meant  demonstrable 
conclusions,  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  terms  at  once  exact  and  final,  trust- 
worthy knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained 
from  the  witness  of  history,  whose  testi- 
mony none  the  less  must  be  received, 
weighed,  and  taken  into  account.  Truly 
observes  Carlyle:  **  If  history  is  philos- 
ophy teaching  by  examples,  the  writer 
fitted  to  compose  history  is  hitherto  an 
unknown  man.  Better  were  it  that  mere 
earthly  historians  should  lower  such  pre- 
tensions, and,  aiming  only  at  some  picture 
of  the  thing  acted,  which  picture  itself 
will  be  but  a  poor  approximation,  leave 
the  inscrutable  purport  of  them  an  ac- 
knowledged secret."  **  Some  picture  of 
the  thing  acted,"  Here  we  behold  the 
task  of  the  historian;  nor  is  it  an  idle, 
fruitless  task.  Science  is  not  the  only,  or 
the  chief,  source  of  knowledge.  The 
Iliad,  Shakespeare's  plays,  have  taught 
the  world  more  than  the  "Politics"  of 
Aristotle  or  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  of 
Bacon. 

Facts  are  not  the  dross  of  history,  but 
the  true  metal,  and  the  historian  is  a 
worker  in  that  metal.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  abstract  truth,  or  with  practical 
politics,  or  with  forecasts  of  the  future. 
A  worker  in  metal  he  is,  and  has  certainly 
plenty  of  what  Lord  Bacon  used  to  call 
"stuff"  to  work  upon;  but  if  he  is  to  be 
a  great  historian,  and  not  a  mere  chroni- 
cler, he  must  be  an  artist  as  well  as  an 
artisan,  and  have  something  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  such  a  man  as  Francesco 
Francja  of  Bologna,  now  only  famous  as 
a  painter,  but  in  his  own  day  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  worker  in  gold,  and  whose 
practice  it  was  to  sign  his  pictures  with 
the  word  goldsmith  after  his  name,  whilst 
he  engraved  painter  on  his  golden  cruci- 
fixes. 

The  true  historian,  therefore,  seeking  to 
compose  a  true  picture  of  the  thing  acted, 
must  collect  facts,  select  facts,  and  com- 
bine facts.  Methods  will  differ,  styles 
will  differ.  Nobody  ever  does  anything 
exactly  like  anybody  else  ;  but  the  end  in 
view  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  histo- 
rian's end  is  truthful  narration.  Maxims 
he  will  have,  if  he  is  wise,  never  a  one; 
and  as  for  a  moral,  if  he  tell  his  story  well, 
it  will  need  none  —  if  he  tell  it  ill,  it  will 
deserve  none. 

The  stream  of  narrative  flowing  swiftly, 
as  it  does,  over  the  jagged  rocks  of  human 
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destiny  must  often  be  turbulent  and 
tossed ;  it  is  therefore  all  the  roore  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  keep  it  as 
undefiled  as  possible,  and  to  do  what  in 
him  lies  to  prevent  peripatetic  philoso- 
phers on  the  banks  from  throwing  their 
theories  into  it,  either  dead  ones  to  decay, 
or  living  ones  to  drown.  Let  the  philoso- 
phers ventilate  their  theories,  construct 
their  blow-holes,  extract  their  essences, 
discuss  their  maxims,  and  point  their 
morals  as  much  as  they  will ;  but  let  them 
do  so  apart.  History  must  not  lose  her 
muse,  or  "  take  to  her  bosom  doubts, 
queries,  essays,  dissertations,  some  of 
which  oua;ht  to  go  before  her,  some  to 
follow,  and  all  to  stand  apart/'  Let  us  at 
all  events  secure  our  narrative  first  — ser- 
mons and  philosophy  the  day  after. 

Augustine  Birrell. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
LETTERS    FROM   A   PRIVATE  SOLDIER  IN 

EGYPT. 

[The  subjoined  letters  were  written  by  a 
private  in  the  nth  Hussars,  and  were  offered 
to  this  review  without  the  writer's  knowledge 
—  his  assent  being  subsequently  obtained*  — 
Editor.] 

Cairo:  March  i,  1883. 

My  DEAR  Mother,  —  It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  that  I  write  this  to  you 
from  this  horrible  country,  because  1  ex- 
pected never  to  hold  a  pen  in  my  hand 
again ;  indeed,  only  a  week  ago  1  thought 
so,  and  I  also  think  you  would  have 
thought  so  too  had  you  seen  me  in  the 
Citadel  Hospital,  Cairo.  I  was  one  out 
of  many  who,  not  being  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, su6Eered  from  those  two  preva- 
lent diseases  here,  dysentery  and  enteric 
fever,  each  of  which  is  $umcient  to  lay 
you  under  six  feet  of  earth,  only  I  suppose 
God  in  his  mercy  thought  fit  to  inflict  me 
with  both,  but  thought  fit  to  save  me  (after 
showing  me  his  power)  from  an  early 
death,  and  to  (I  hope)  see  you  all  again  in 
the  course  of  time.  My  dear  mother,  I 
knew  well  before  I  came  out  here  that 
I  could  not  stand  the  climate,  which  has 
killed  many  stronger  than  myself,  but  of 
course  I  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  /'/  is 
a  soldier's  duty  to  bear  all  these  things 
without  a  murmur,  because  when  you  en- 
list it  is  the  same  as  marriage,  you  have 
to  take  it  "for  better,  for  worse,'*  so  to 
speak.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  here  from 
England,  of  course  (a  great  many  being 
sick)  the  work  was  very  hard  for  us,  three 
or  four  horses  to  one  roan ;  and  the  day 


after  I  came  out  here  I  was  attacked  with 
diarrhoea,  which  grew  very  bad,  and  I 
very  weak.  However,  seeing  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  I  didn't  report  myself 
sick  until  1  found  my  inside  getting  sore, 
and  I  began  to  throw  off  blood,  and  theo 
I  knew  I  was  only  doing  myself  and  my 
family  justice  by  reporting  myself  sick, 
for  I  knew  dysentery  was  on  me. 

The  doctor  gave  me  two  or  three  astrin* 
gent  medicines  to  bind  me,  but  he  should 
have  sent  roe  straight  to  hospital.  I  went 
to  my  work  again,  but  was  little  able  to 
do  it.  Four  days  after,  I  fainted  whilst 
at  midday  stables  (our  stables  here  is  the 
open  desert,  with  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun 
upon  you  from  eleven  o^ clock  till  one,  and 
no  shelter  except  that  of  your  helmet), 
and  the  sergeant  major  sent  me  up  to  the 
hospital  tent  (because  you  know  we  are 
under  canvas  here),  and  the  doctor  was 
sent  for,  who  took  my  temperature  —  96*. 
He  sent  me  into  Cairo  next  morning,  to 
the  Citadel  Hospital,  where  I  was  treated 
for  enteric  fever  and  dysentery,  the  only 
cure  for  which  is  starvation.  I  ate  noth- 
ing for  eighteen  days,  and  was  unable  to 
move  a  finger  for  eight  or  ten  days  after; 
all  I  was  allowed  to  take  was  weak  tea 
and  water,  and  occasionally  a  little  milk. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  days  the  doctor 
took  pity  on  me,  and  ordered  me  chicken 
diet.  Then  I  began  to  pull  up  a  bit,  and 
he  gradually  rose  my  diet  till  I  got  this 
much  for  a  day*s  grub:  two  chickens, 
eight  ounces  of  brandy,  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  two  pints  of  milk,  one 
pint  of  arrowroot,  and  six  ounces  of  rice. 
Besides  that,  when  the  doctor  would  leave 
the  ward  I  would  ask  Sister  Annie,  my 
nurse,  to  let  me  get  up  (for  I  was  then 
allowed  to  sit  up  on  my  bed  for  half  an 
hour  daily,  and  on  no  occasion  to  stand^ 
and  then  1  would  get  one  of  the  orderlies 
of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  to  go  and  get 
me  some  bread,  and  I  would  eat,  besides 
my  allowance,  three  or  four  pounds  of 
bread,  and  then  ask  him  to  go  for  more 
again  at  night.  You  may  laugh  ;  but  think 
of  those  eighteen  days  on  cold  tea.  I  can 
assure  you  that  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten 
one  meal  I  was  ready  for  the  next. 

One  day  last  week.  General  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  visited  us,  and  it  so  happened 
that  he  chose  my  doctor  to  take  him  round 
the  wards  and  show  him  some  particular 
cases.  I,  being  but  a  bag  of  bones,  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  the  two  of  them 
came  and  sat  down  on  my  bed,  the  doctor 
having  assured  him  that  all  danger  of  in- 
.  fection  was  gone.  The  general  took  up 
:  my  diet  sheet  and,  looking  at  it,  said  to 
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the  doctor,  "  Aod  do  you  mean  to  say  that  him  to  come  and  give  it  to  me  (I  wouldn't 
he  eats  all  this  in  one  day  ?"  The  doctor  trouble  the  sister,  as  she  was  waitin«^  on 
referred  him  to  the  sister,  who  was  close  worse  cases  than  mine:  her  title  is  Lady 
by,  and  she  told  him  to  ask  me;  and  I  Norman),  and  I  watched  the  door  for 
said,  **  General,  I  eat  all  that  and  as  three  hours  and  he  didn't  come,  and  I  lay 
much  again."  **  Indeed,''  said  the  gen-  almost  mad  with  thirst  all  that  night,  but 
era],  "why,  that's  more  than  /eat  in  four  I  couldn't  reach  it  myself,  and  so  I  did 
days."  He  looked  at  my  fat  (?)  face,  and  without  it.  However,  I  got  over  that, 
said,  **  Well,  I  believe  you  —  you  look  as  and  am  none  the  worse, 
if  you  could  manage  three  times  as  much,  I  am  accumulating  curiosities  by  the 
and  I  hope  your  kind  doctor  won't  forbid  dozen.  I  have  now  a  bar  of  iron  from 
you  eating  it."  He  then  wished  me  good-  the  window  where  Arabi  Pasha  was  con- 
bye  and  went  off  to  the  next  ward.  The  fined  before  his  trial.  The  window  is 
next  day  the  doctor  came  in  and  increased  only  eight  yards  from  my  stable  here.  I 
my  diet  to  a  quart  of  beef  tea,  and  that  I  have  also  a  very  large  lizard  which  I  found 
bad  till  I  left  the  hospital.  under  my  bed,  but  it  is  dead  now.  There 
Where  I  am  writing  this  is  half  a  mile  is  a  horrible  plague  of  flies  here,  and  you 
from  camp,  and  I'll  have  to  walk  that  in  cannot  open  your  mouth  to  eat  but  two  or 
the  dark,  and  it's  rather  dangerous,  al-  three  sail  down  with  the  food.  You  must 
though  I  have  my  sword  with  me  for  excuse  my  scrawl,  as  I  am  getting  out  of 
safety.  1  hope  that  you  are  all  quite  well  practice  with  the  pen.  At  present**  the 
yourselves.  I  am  getting  quite  fat  and  sword  is  mighter  than  the  pen." 
red  again.  There  is  talk  of  our  shifting  Cairo:  July  9, 1883. 
into  barracks  at  Cairo,  because  this  does  j^^^^  Mother,  -  It  is  some  time  since 
not  agree  with  the  men,  a  though  It  agrees  j  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^           ^^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,j 

wuh  the   horses.      Must   now   wish  you  -^  j^  hospital  for  twenty  days  with  an- 

good-bye  for  the  present.  ^-^^^  3,^^  ^^^^^     ,  ^^^J^  ^^f,  ^^.^^^  ^.,1 

From  your  affectionate  son.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^ 

Cairo:  Easter  Monday,  .883.  JJ"^  jJ^'a'llTl Told   him^l  wa^a^'''"tOUl^^' 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER.  -  I  received  your  b'j,^ '  he""  would"  not'LieTe' me."At%ne 

kind  letter  on  Saturday  evening.     I  was  ^.^^         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^     j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^. 


Tery  ill,  but  was  rapidly  cured  wUh  that  ^„,    ^^^  ,^^  ^^.^^  j^^^  j,,^  ^.^^  j^  ^.^^ 

onfy  cure  -n   th>s  country    starvation    or  castor-oil,  and  you  know  what //m/ is  like 

very  near  It.     1  thank  God.  though,  that  ,orf,i„,j'  i  had  two  doses  of  castor-oilin 

I  am   a-a>n   strong  and  hearty  as  ever,  hospital,  and  the  first  nearly  killed  me;  it 

Fever  out  here  is  as  common  as  flea-bites  i^^^  ^^^.i    ^  the  flesh  off  me.  and  I  was 
only,  of  course,  every  poor  soul  does  not  ^^  ^^  a  chicken.    The  doctor  ordered 

come  off  scot-free,  as  I  have  both  times.  ^^   .„.w-..«»*»i«r,    ;,.«    «,:iu    ^r^A   ^k;,»i.*.., 

,-.,     J     ^  -J  »L  *  I         ..•!•*•  nie   watermelon,   ice,  milk,   and   cnickea 

The  doctor  said  that  I  went  sick  just  in  u,^,l   ^„j  ,u^^J ^i^*l  ^t  i^L^^^^..  ^  a^„  . 

.       .   ,  ^ ,  ,^  o  J. re '      .1  broth,  and  three  pints  oi  lemonade  a  day  ; 

time,  or  It  might  have  resulted  differently.        („; '  ^  ,„j  j^„„  "^^^  medicine.     Should  I 

I  Hw  three  men  die  with  it  on  three  sue-  ^     ^„„,h„  ^,,3^^  I  ^^^^^^  -^  ^„        ^.^y,-^. 

cessive  days,  but  brought  it  on  themselves  f    ^    ^^^^  ,,„„,^     3      ^    „ater  and  the 

^rough    drink.      I    saw    a    Highlander  heat  are  the  cause  of  it. 
brought  in  insensible  at  eight  o  clock,  and 

be  died   at  nine.     He  drank  a  bottle  of  El  Wordan,  Egypt:  Augusta,  1883. 

cogDac  straight  off.     I   saw  one  of  the       Dear  Mother,  —  Received  your   let- 

49th  (Berks)  brought  in   at   four  o'clock,  ter  this  morning;  I  was  very  pleased  to 

and  he  was  dead  at  a  quarter  past  four,  get  it,  and  am  thought  to  be  one  of  the 

He  drank  two  bottles    of  cognac  for  a  lucky  few  who  got  any. 
wager  of  half  a  crown.     He  won  the  wa-       We  are  out  under  canvas  again,  on  the 

ger,  but  was  dead  twenty  minutes  after  desert;   and  goodness   knows  where   we 

the  wager  was  laid.     Another  I  saw  die  shall  go  next.     We  have   been  what  we 

of  consumption.     So  that  teetotalism   is  call  **  cholera  dodging."     We  left.Abbas- 

the  best  policy  out  here,  or  look  out.  siyeh  (Cairo)  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 

Last   Monday  night  I    lay  helpless   in  of  July,  on  account  of  the  epidemic  break- 

my  bed,  waiting  for   my  chum   to  come  ing  out  there,  but  thank  God  it  has  now 

and  see  me.     I  wanted  a  drink  of  milk,  ceased.    Three  of  our  men  were  taken  off 

which  I  had  beside  me,  and  I  waited  for  in  one  day,  and  we  shifted,  all  in  a  hurry, 
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to  about  seven  miles  north  of  here.  We 
got  no  breakfast  before  we  went;  and, 
there  not  being  sufficient  horses  for  every 
man,  some  of  us  had  to  walk  six  miles  to 
Boulac  station,  where  we  had  to  wait  until 
the  mounted  party  came  up;  and  then  all 
the  flurry  and  fatigue  of  getting  horses 
^nd  baggage. into  the  trainband  the  sun 
pouring  down  with  a  terrible  heat  on  us, 
and  no  water  to  be  got  except  hot  from 
the  canal,  and  if  you  drink  much  of  that 
before  it  is  filtered  it  will  bring  on  dysen- 
tery rapidly;  but  we  have  nothing  else  to 


with  part  of  which  I  bought  this  paper  and 
stamp.  Lastly,  it  took  my  own  chum, 
who  contracted  it  whiUt  waiting  on  an- 
other cholera  victim.  The  doctor  was 
sewn  up  in  a  blanket  and  dragged  away  by 
a  mule  cart,  and  buried  in  a  hole  with  a 
private  soldier ;  so  that  you  see  cholera 
makes  no  distinction  of  personages,  and 
high  and  low  are  buried  together  without 
distinction,  for  there  is  none  above  an- 
other. Before  the  last  death  occurred  we 
shifted  camp  to  here,  and  here  we  are  to 
remain  until  sixteen  days  shall  elapse 
drink,  so  that  we  snatch  even  at  that,  without  a  death,  except  it  be  from  sun- 
Four  hours  in  a  coal-truck  in  the  heat  of  stroke  or  from  natural  causes.  However, 
the  day,  and  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  it  has  now  left  the  camp,  and  we  are  safe 
no  shelter  from  the  sun  except  your  hel-  once  more;  but  I  would  rather  be  in  old 
met,  and  the  train  going  about  twelve  or  England  with  all  its  frosts  and  snows.  I 
fourteen  miles  an  hour!  By  the  time  we  would  have  written  before,  but  it  was  for- 
reached  our  destination  (far  out  in  the  bidden,  for  fear  of  importation  of  the 
desert)  we  were  nearly  done  up.  I  was  epidemic.  I  know  you  all  must  have  been 
made  a  prisoner  at  the  time  for  disobey-  in  a  dreadful  state  when  you  read  of 
ing  an  order  which  I  received  to  go  and  **  Outbreak  amongst  British  Troops;*' but 
carry  some  heavy  cloaks.     I  was  scarcely    it  is  all  gone  now. 

able  to  lift  a  foot,  much  less  cloaks;  and,       You  know  a  great  deal  more  of  Egyp- 
getting  a  surly  order  to  do  it,  I  refused,   tian  news  at  home  than  what  we  do  our- 
and  was  fined  four  days'  pay,  with  four   selves,  because  we  get  English   papers 
days'  confinement.    The  same  night  two   about  ten  days  after  you  have  read  tbero, 
corporals  and  a  private  were  selected  by   and  then  we  learn  all  the  news. 
King  Cholera,  and  the  poor  fellows  were        I    am   burning  brown    as  a  cocoa-nut. 
sewn  up  as  they  were,  in  three  blankets.    There  are  two  scorpions  fighting  on  the 
and  carried  away  by  mule-carts  far  into   sand  in  front  of  me,  as  I  am  writing.     I 
the  desert.     Those  of  the  regiment  who   enclose  a  little  sand*  from  the  desert  in 
cared  to,  followed,  and  three  holes  were    this  letter,  for  you  to  see,  and  we  eat  a  lot 
dug  in  the  sand,  and  they  were  put  into   of  it  every  day  in  our  food.     Must  now 
them;    it    was   about    eleven   o'clock   at   conclude,  etc. 
night  (8.30  P  M.,  in   England),  with   one       To  be  continued, 
solitary  candle  to  light  them,  and  the  vul-  cairo:  December  31, 1883. 

tures  hovering  above,  waiting  until  the  g^^k  again  at  Cairo.  It  is  some  time 
men  should  be  gone.  Dear  mother,  might  ^j^^^  ,  j^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  j^ave  shifted 
It  not  have  selected  me?  But  my  t,me  i^^^j,  4^^^  our  old  quarters,  and  shiftinii 
had  not  then  come,  nor  yet.  Two  days  j^,^^  ^  ^eal  of  time,  and  the  labor  and 
afterwards,  it  took  another  young  fellow,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  sickness.  However,  we 
who  lived  not  far  from  your  own  home,  had  no  deaths  this  time.  The  cholera  is 
The  next  day  there  was  another  victim  to  ^,1  ^,.„  ^^w,  and  sickness  is  decreasing 
It,  and  then  it  took  our  much  beloved  sur-    vvonderfullv 

geon  himself,  who  died  nobly  in  the  fear-  ,  ^^^^  j Jg^  returned  from  a  long  march, 
less  execution  of  his  duty^  Oh,  mother,  ^^.j^j^  thirty-seven  other  men ;  two  died  on 
I  was  as  sorry  as  if  it  had  been  you  or  my    ^^^  ^^^^  exhaustion,  and  bad  water, 

brother,  because  I  reckon  this  man  has  ^^  f^^^^  ^een  for  nearly  three  months 
saved  my  life  more  than  once  m  this  ter-  escorting  Captain  Maxwell  up  towards 
rible  country ;  and  not  only  my  life,  but  ^^^  g^^J^^^  ^-^ere  he  has  gone  on  Baker 
also  those  of  my  fellow-crealures.  His  Pasha's  staff.  We  got  nearly  into  Kordo- 
servant  was  with  him  during  his  short  ill-  f^n^  ^^en  we  received  an  order  that  the 
ness  which  only  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two,  regiment  was  about  to  proceed  home,  and 
but  he  knew  he  was  going,  because  he  we  were  to  return  with  all  possible  speed, 
saidtoh.s  servant: -Led ward,  I  know  1  ^^i^,^  we  did;  but  owing  to  the  iniense 
am  going;  take  this  ring  (a  diamond  one  heat  and  filthy  water  we  could  not  make 
and  send  it  to  my  brother,  and  this  gold  ^^  j^.^  progress  as  we  should  have  liked  ; 
one  to  my  mother.      They  were  two  splen-        -»         »-    o 

did  rings.      He  gave    his  servant  for   him-        •  The  sand  above  mentioned  is  transparent,  and  of  ft 
self  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  (14/.),     Ai»ty  nature,  about  the  size  of  ordinary  gunpowder. 
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but  it  did  not  roatler,  for,  whcD  we  got 
here,  we  fouod  that  the  order  to  return  to  .  thi 
England  had  beed  couolermandcd  some  |  tal 
lintc.     Wc  were  lo  have  embarked  or 
Jib  o(   December,  and  we  did  doI  con 
till  two  days  before  Christmas,  and  a 


all    1 


marched   through    Cai 

lorreois.  and  we  were  arencnea.  ine  ,  "■- — " 
Black  Watch  were  in  the  citadel  and  1 2*:i;';_  . 
gave  us  a  cheer  as  we  passed, 


ciplined  heatliens.     We  start  io 

>K  vid  the  Red  Sea.     1  shall 

lane  me  while  scarf  you  gave  me.     I   had 

I  all  through  the  cholera,  and  1  will  lake 

t  now.    Good-bye  for  the  present. 

Trinl.L.«i  Man:h4,.a8^ 

Jus 


the  officers  and  civilian  tourists  at  Shep-   '' 
beard's  Hotel  as  we  passed  it.    Our  horses 
and  accoutrements  were  taken  from  us  as    '" 
we  came  in,  and  we  had  the  rest  of  the  day 
aod  the  next  in  bed,  and  we  felt  just  fresh 
for  Christmas  day,  and  the  greater  part    ^^ 
of  us   thoroughly  enjoyed   ourselves,  the    ^^ 
ofScers  having  provided  the  troops  with  a   ., 
good  Christmas  dinner.    I  have  lost  about  i  g. 
twenty  pounds  of  flesh,  but,  consideringly 
all,  I  think  I  got  over  it  pretty  well.    Heel    ^^ 
all  right  myself,  but  six  of  us  have  gone  in    ,, 
hospital  since  we  came  back.  | ,, 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  chance  |  „ 
of  coming  borne  until  the  Soudan  affair  is    ;, 
settled.     The  captain  we  escorted  was  : 
sergeant  in  our  regiment  who  volunteerei 
into  the  Egyptian    army,    was   given  thi 
rank    of    captain,   and   presented   by  thi 
kbedive  with  the  fourth  class  of  the  order  I  vVe"reckon' 
of  the  Medjidie(a  very  pretty  star  worn  on 
the  breast),  and,  being  in  my  troop,  1  vol. 
ualcered  with  the  others  to  escort  him  lo 
the  Soudan,  but,  as  you  see,  we  were  not 
able  to  tinish  it  on  account  of  our  being 
called  back. 


!  to  tell  you  that  I  am  quite 
cathed,  though  it  was  a  hard 
tell  you,  and  the  odds  were 
gainst  us,  the  enemy  number- 
s  as  many  as  we  did  ;  but  we 
did  not  turn  and  run  away.  Will  send 
particulars  in  my  next. 


Suikim  :  Mirch  ii,  1SS4- 
Slill  alive  an'd  kicking,  but  we  have  not 
me  with  Ihe.^e  people  yet.  Osman  Digna 
rears  that  he  will  hold  Suakim,  if  it  is 
ily  for  five  minuies,  VVe  march  In  the 
iriy  morning  to  Fort  Sarlorius,  where 
e  shall  remain  entrenched  until  we  obtain 
ime  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  are  hiding 

cannot  get  into  the 


>,  buti 


n  drivi 


thei 


J.n 


.  1884. 


Getting  much   fatter 
been  giving  us  extra  food  in  order  to  make 

There  is  a  poor  fellow  lying  down  oppo- 
site me  crying.  He  has  just  received  a 
black.edged  letter  losay  his  father  is  dead, 
aod  it  must  seem  more  sad  to  him  when 
he  hears  the  singing  and  shouting  and 
clatter  around  htm,  and  to  think  there  is 
no  one  to  comfort  or  sympathize  with  him. 
He  is  but  eighteeo  years  of  age,  and  joined 

Ciiroi  Ftbniary  17,  •»&*. 
Time  is  precious  now.  By  the  lime 
this  letter  reaches  you  we  shall  be  before 
the  enemy.  I  am  glad  that  the  time  has 
arrived  by  which  I  hope  to  show  thai  I  am 
a  soldier,  though  a  very  young  one,  far  we 
are  not  going  to  let  the  Mahdi  beat  us. 
There  are  one  hundred  thousand  o!  the 
enemy,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  of  us, 
so  the  chances  are  four  to  one  against  us ; 
but  we  are  well-trained  men,  and  Ihey  are 


with  a  couple  of  Krupp  guns.  We  hope 
to  gel  another  general  engagement  like 
we  had  at  Teb,  but  we  expect  to  meet 
about  thirty  thousand  of  them.  This  is  a 
li  you  can  call  it  a  toivn. 
.is!)  the  whole  affair  in 
another  eight  days,  and  then  we  might 
stand  a  chance  of  going  home.  I  will 
write  again  after  the  engagement, 

Cairo:  Cood  Fiida^.  1SS4. 

Just  been  to  church  and  heard  service. 
We  have  beeo  back  only  a  tew  days  from 
the  Soudan.  We  chased  Osman  Digna 
into  the  mountains  about  ten  miles,  but 
we  could  not  entice  him  out  on  10  the  open 
plain.  Cavalry  is  no  good  to  fiohl  in 
among  rocks  and  ravines.  We  found  out 
his  camp,  but  as  soon  as  Osman  sees  us 
near  him  he  bolts  for  his  life.  He  is  al- 
together too  artful  for  us.  Alter  the  bat- 
lie  of  Tamanieb  we  went  into  his  forts 
and  blew  up  the  whole  of  his  stores  and 
amrnunition  which  he  had  concealed  there 
under  the  ground.  We  all  had  spears  and 
knives  which  we  took  from  the  enemy 
after  the  battles,  but  the  commanding 
officer  look  them  alt  away,  as  he  said, 
hould  get  home,  but 


shall   t 


r  get  I 


,  be- 


,      ill  be  sent  to  the  Tower   .. 
London  as  trophies. 

We  look  nearly  six  days  lo  come  up 
the  Red  Sea.  My  chum  was  taken  ill  at 
Handuk  with  dysentery  and  fever,  which 
he  brought  on  himself,  because  when  we 
^ot  to  Handuk  we  were  parched  with 


3^ 
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thirst,  having   marched   seventeen   miles 
throu<^h  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  we  found 
five  wells  there;   but   when    we  went   to 
drink  the  water  we  found  it  salt,  or  nearly 
so,  and   one  well   had  black  water  in  it, 
which  he  went  to,  and  drank  about  half  a 
gallon    ri^^ht  off.     I  said  to  him,  **  Fred, 
you  will   be   ill   before   morning  through 
that."     True  enough,  the  same  evening  I 
had  the  task  of  putting  him  on  a  stretcher 
in  an  ambulance  wagon,  and  he  was  taken 
to  the  base  hospital,  an  almost  hopeless 
case.     However,  I  heard  no  more  of  him 
until  at  Suakim  I  was  told  that  the  doctors 
had  given  him  over.     I  was  more  grieved 
than  if  he  had  been  my  own  brother,  be- 
cause, being  constantly  with  him,  we  are 
like  brothers,  and   I  was  not  allowed  to 
see  him.     Well,  we  arrived  at  Abbassiyeh 
(Cairo)  about   midnight,   and   the   Essex 
regiment  (56ih)  gave  us  a  "spread," and  I 
was  hungry  and  cold,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
no  sooner  had  I  commenced,  than  one  of 
our  men  who  had  not  been  to  the  front 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that  my  chum 
had  been  buried  at  Suez  the  day  before. 
I  was  like  one  paralyzed.     I  went  out  of 
the  room  and  cried  like  a  child,  I  was  so 
grieved ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  had 
sent   me  a  message  to  go  to  him,  but  I 
wasn^t  allowed  to  see  him.     1  went  to  my 
barrack   room   and   tried  to  sleep,  but  I 
passed  a  miserable  night,  and  all  next  day 
I  was  the  same.     I  couldn't  eat  or  drink. 
Well,  I  went  to  bed  the  second  night,  and 
the   trumpeter  had  just 'sounded  **  lights 
out,"  when  1  felt  some  one  touch  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  1  looked  out  from  under 
the  blanket,  and  who  should  I  see  but  my 
own  chum,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  as 
he  had  been  on  the  campaign  1     I  thought 
I  was  dreaming.    It  was  him  right  enough. 
He   bad  just   recovered,  and    been    dis- 
charged from  the  Citadel  Hospital;  and 
his  first  thought  was  to  come  in  and  see 
me  and  how  I  was  at  that  late  hour,  10.15 
P.M.     I  told  him  to  get  to  bed  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  or  else  he  would  catch  cole), 
and  probably  bring  on  a  relapse,  which  is 
very  dangerous.    The  next  day  I  explained 
matters  to  him,  and  I  went  straight  to  the 
fellow  who  had  told  me  on  the  previous 
night  about  his  death,  and  I  taught  him 
the  reason  why  he  should  not  play  practi- 
cal jokes,  and  at  such  unseasonable  times. 
However,  my  friend  is  all  right  again  now, 
and  1  hope  he  will  continue  so.     We  are 
just  getting  our  accoutrements  a  bit  ship- 
shape again. 

It  is  very  hot  here,  but  not  so  by  ten 
decrees  as  it  is  in  the  Soudan.  I  have 
still  the  old  white  scarf,  mother;  it  served 


me  throughout  the  campaign.  Some 
nights  it  served  for  a  blanket,  and  some- 
times for  a  scarf  when  I  should  be  on  out- 
lying picquet  at  night;  and  it  was  a  pillow 
for  the  first  man  wounded  at  El  Teb,  and 
four  of  us  carried  him  from  the  front  down 
to  the  base  hospital,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  on  a  stretcher,  and  two  miles  of 
that  was  deep  mire.  I  lost  my  boots  and 
spurs  in  it  and  then  my  socks.  We  were 
seven  hours  carrying  him,  and  when  we 
got  there  we  were  given  a  drink  of  water 
for  our  pains,  and  my  feet  were  cut  with 
glass  and  sharp  stones  and  sand;  and, 
would  you  believe  it,  they  sent  us  o£F  with- 
out any  breakfast  in  the  morning,  we  four, 
and  I  had  to  walk  bare-footed  to  Teb ;  and 
when  we  got  there  the  cavalry  brigade 
were  just  starting  the  march  to  Tokar,  so 
I  rode  to  theTelief  of  Tokar  with  an  empty 
belly,  a  dry  tongue,  and  my  bare  feet  in 
the  stirrups,  and  covered  an  inch  thick 
with  greasy  mud  from  the  bog,  and  that's 
how  I  marched  to  the  relief  of  Tokar. 

Cairo :  Easter  Sunday,  18S4. 

Dear  Friend,  —  You  were  no  doubt 
glad  to  know  that  I  was  safe  and  sound 
after  our  some   hard  struggle,  for  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  was  a  near  tie  at  times. 
For  instance,  when  we  charged  at  El  Teb 
we  had  to  come  back  through  them  again. 
Well,  we  came  back,  and   back   again  a 
//tird  time  through  them.     We  were  the 
leading    squadron    (the    regiment    being 
formed  up  in  squadron  column),  and  our 
commanding  officer  galloped  us  still  on, 
the  consequence  being  we  were  cut   off 
from   the  main  body  and  surrounded  by 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the  en- 
emy, who  thought  that  they  had  us.    How- 
ever, one  of  the  squadron  scouts,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inform  the  squadron  leader 
of   any   danger,  told  the  officer  that  we 
were  cut  08.  and  surrounded.     "  The  — — - 
we    are!"    exclaimed    that    gentleman: 
** Troops,  right-about  wheel! "and  every 
man  gripped  his  sword  as  though  his  life 
were  in  his  hand,  and  we  went  back  again 
through   the  black  beggars.     It  was  five 
minutes'  hard  riding,  but  we  did  it,  and 
lost  only  two  men  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  whilst    I  suppose   every   man  of 
ours  made  his  mark  in  one  or  two  of  them, 
the  reason  of  our  success  being  that  our 
squadron  had  English  horses,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  had  Arabs.    A  charge 
of  English  horses  is  not  to  be  withstood, 
on   account  of    their   wei«{ht    and    great 
speed,  but  some  of  the  Arab  horses  are 
like   little   Cairo   donkeys,   thus   offering 
facility  to  the  enemy.     However,  it's  over 
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DOW  for  tbe  time  beini;,  but  I  fear  from 
rumor  that  we  shall  remain  here  until  about 
September,  wlien,  1  thiok,  in  all  prcbabi^ 


ity  we  shall  be  the  doomed  v 


etches 


ruary  34  h 

n  spci   ■ 


'ed  to  be  necessary.  On  Feb- 
got  a  sudden  order  lo  return 
.   Meriwi,  which  \ 


1  expedition  to  Khartoum,  vi'd  IJerber, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  settling 
Mr.  Mahdi,  it  he  will  allow  us.  I  must 
DOW  conclude,  as  I  feel  sick,  and  must  gel 
to  bed,  although  it  is  only  half  past  one. 


of    before,  hoivcver,  about  twenty  of  u 


Hin 


1  Hospi 


I,  Abbisi 


,  18S4. 


I  have  been  down  for  tbe  last 
with  enteric  fever,  but  the  lever  left  me  '" 
two  days  a^o,  but  quite  helpless  —  help-'* 
less  as  a  child.  At  one  lime  Iliere  was  '^ 
great  danger,  the  temperature  running  up  * 
to  lo6°,  wliich  is  as  high  as  has  been  '^ 
known.  I  kept  106"  (or  two  days,  and' 
then  it  sank  to  105°,  and  kept  a  gradi  '  " 
dest  


when  ii 
amund 
kindo 


1  the 


'day   before  yesterday,    ^°"'-  holding  •!"*  Pl' 


h  Colonel  ISutler  and  staff  and  re- 
connoitred to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Abu  Hamed,  which  was  a  move  fraught 
with  no  little  danger,  for  liad  the  enemy 
noticed  us  me  should  have  stood  but  a 
poor  chance,  because  all  tbe  infantry  had 
retired  at  least  live  or  six  hours  before 
us.  We,  however,  got  back  saiely,  and 
accomplished  the  return  journey  in  about 
a  week.  We  found  Stewart's  ill-fated 
steamer  on  our  road  up.  high  and  dry  on 
a  rock  in  a  narrow  channel  on  the  right  of 
close  to  Boni  Island.  We  are 
i,  thirty  miles  south  of 
'  *       '     "      "      1  advanced 


I    post  ensuring  the  safety  of  troops  at  Korti, 
,.    and   northwards  at  least  from  any  party 
He  br'ought"me"a'p''-"'y  ja'i^   ™'''<:l'  ™"y  come  down  the  Nile.    There 
*  ^      '  ■'  '^   are  here  the  Black  Watch,  filty  of  the 

Camel  Corps,  two  guns,  and  our  solitary 
troop.     This  is  a  very  healthy  place,  but 
a  great  many  are  sickening  from  the  sun, 
fever,   dysentery,  and   various   other  ait- 
^_  i  ments,  but  I  remain  at  present  a  model  of 
^    health  and  hope  of  it.     I  have  not  had  a 
,j  I  single  day's  illness  on  the  whole  campaign 
Q    to   my   recollection.     We   have   tost   our 
[  'poor  doctor.  Surgeon  Turner,  who  sick- 
,_  I  ened  of  dysentery  and  died  in  three  days 
'   iofit.     He  was  much  loved  by 


one   pound   and   a   quarter   of 
ounces  of  brandy,  four  pints  of  beef  tea, 
and  as  much  milk  as  I   want,  and  a  milk 
diet,     t  ale  a  piece  of  bread   and  straw- 
l>erry  jam  yesterday,  the  first  I  have  eaten 
since  the  14th  ol  April ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
hungry.     You  should  see  my  old  lante 
jaws.     1   don't   know  how    much  tiesh 
bave  lost,  but  it  is  a  great  deal.     It  is  ti 
ing  niy  strength   to   sit  up   writing  Ihi 


because  I   am  very  weak.     I  have  I 
fed  from  a  feeding-cup. 


.•Us. 


bei'^S""' 


sick,  I 


My  DEAR  Mother, 
ceived   two  letters   fron 

January  25  and  the  other  February  9,  all    ill  ag: 
mails  having   been   delayed   at   Korusko  '  of  Oi 
until  the  departure  of  the  convoy  which  1  in  th 
was   to   bring   us   up   provisioi 
Hamed,  but  which  luckily  did  m 
or  1  imagine  we  (Bracken bury's  colui 
should   have  been  in  a  curious  position 
for  I  think  that  had  we  gone  up  as  far  a; 
Abu  Hamed  we  should  undoubtedly  havi 
got  the  worst  of  it,  for  Wad  Gama,  thi 
aheik  of    Monassi 


e  dated  I  I  a 


hope  of  s 
to    Abu  j  flesh;  but  if  other 

Ithough  there  is 


i  spared  not  even 
:ir  comfort.  He 
ime  when   I   was 

i  that  you  are  so 
:hat  it  is  the  will 
I  or  I,  but  I  live 


We 


mber  of  ir 


>uld  . : 


evidently  have  got 

us  Hussars.  I  don't  think  that  the  ol 
cers  who  were  in  charge  of  us  could  ai 
that,  they  being  nearly   all  infantry   of 

cers,  and  consequently  understanding  but  I  were  cut  off  by  Ihi 
little   of  the  cavalryman's  horse  and  his  |  being  attached  to  a 
powers  of  endurance.     Had  we  gone   to  ,  I  am  ashamed  to  na 
Abu  Hamed  we  should  all  have  perished.  |  ourst ' 
r  horses  were  done  up,  and  could  1  unfoi 


E  thousand  miles  be- 

n  all  probability  staying  here 

tacnment  until  August,  so  the  rumor 

,  at  any  rate  the  campaign  Is  pracli- 

at  a  standstill  until  the  intensely  hot 

ler  months  have  passed.     We  have 

fairly  lucky  ourselves,  inasmuch  as 

ilal  loss  has  not  eiiceeded  three  —  I 

our  regiment.     J  learn  that  we  have 

Ight  gallant  iellows  at  Suakim,  who 

"  '        '  much  blame 

otScer,  whom 

ime.     We  are  building 

a  on  the  bank  of  this 

Lord  Wolse 


>t  have  galloped  one  hundred  yards  had  J  Redvers  Buller  iospecied  ua  on  Wednes- 
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day  last,  when  his  lordship  spoke  highly 
of  the  gallantry  of  all  troops  in  general, 
but  especially  of  the  19th,  whose  smart- 
ness and  excellence  of  work  proved  itself 
wherever  it  went.  He  enlarged  on  our 
detachment  especially,  who  went  throuj^h 
peculiar  dangers  in  many  ways,  especially 
scouting.  I  must  now  conclude  with  very 
best  love,  as  the  mail  leaves  here  in  five 
minutes. 
P.S.  —  We  get  no  papers  here. 

Good  Friday,  1885,  Merawi,  Soudan. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  This  is  in  an- 
swer to  yours  of  March  4,  18S5.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  as  it  is  so  scarce  a 
thing,  owing,  as  you  say,  to  pressure  of 
business ;  and  to  find  that  you  are  enjoy- 
ing good  health,  again  to  which  1  can  say 
amen.  My  correspondence  this  mail  is 
somewhat  weighty,  owing  to  a  receipt  of 
six  letters  and  a  Mercury  of  Valentine's 
Day,  in  which  I  read  with  some  interest 
the  account  of  our  little,  though  impor- 
tant, battle  of  Kerbeka.  1  see  also  that, 
as  usual,  through  all  our  three  campaigns, 
the  poor  public-forgotten  19th  Hussars 
has  no  mention,  excepting  that  it  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  camp  before  their  posi- 
tion was  taken,  with  twenty  banners,  of 
which  twenty  I  am  the  possessor  of  one. 
The  account  of  General  Earle's  death  is 
somewhat  exaggerated.  The  real  thing 
is  this.  After  the  whole  of  the  position 
was  taken,  Earle  went  up  the  rocks  to 
inspect  a  small  hut  (mud)  in  which  some 
rebels  were  suspected  to  be  secreted.  He 
was  warned  not  to  do  so,  but  he  poked 
his  head  in  at  the  hole  used  for  a  window, 
put  it  out  again,  and  beckoned  to  some 
one  below.  Again  he  put  his  head  in  at 
the  fatal  window,  and  as  he  withdrew  it 
and  looked  around  again,  the  muzzle  of  a 
rifle  was  placed  close  to  the  back  of  the 
general's  head,  and  the  vagabond  inside 
blew  his  brains  out,  the  charge  coming 
out  at  the  front  of  his  helmet;  the  fellow 
then  threw  the  rifle  at  him.  The  man 
was  brought  out  of  the  house  by  Major 
Slade,  of  the  intelligence  department,  and 
was  instantly  cut  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
There  was  another  house  found  with  a 
horse  and  camel,  and  inside  were  twenty* 
six  men  and  their  store  of  ammunition, 
and  the  whole  lot  were  burnt  alive  in  the 
house,  and  blown  to  atoms  by  the  contin- 
uous exploding  ammunition ;  the  horse 
and  camel  were  also  burnt  to  a  cinder;  so 
that  really,  you  see,  the  general  met  with 
his  death  through  inadvertence.  He  was 
a  brave  man,  and  deserves  all  credit. 
When  our  column  marched  out  on  that 
eventful  Pancake  Day  we  Hussars  scouted 
away  in  front  of  all;  next  came  the  poor 


general  leading  the  infantry,  amongst 
whom  was  Colonel  Eyre,  of  the  Stafford- 
shire regiment,  notable  in  that  he  rose 
from  the  ranks;  and  when  the  general 
gave  the  order  to  charge  the  enemy.  Eyre 
was  the  first  up  the  hill,  and  turning  round 
he  shouted,  '*  Come  on,  you  men  of  Staf- 
fordshire ;  ril  take  this  point  or  die  in  the 
attempt;''  upon  which  the  men  rushed  up 
the  hill  and  took  it  gallantly,  and  bayo- 
neted every  Arab  in  it;  but  the  brave  old 
colonel  was  shot  down.  We  knew  that 
the  two  regiments  who  accompanied  us 
that  morning  were  tried  and  experienced 
men,  and  therefore  had  great  faith  in  ulti- 
mate conquest.  Our  little  party  of  cav- 
alry went  on,  shooting  and  capturing  the 
fugitives,  who  made  for  the  hills,  but  few 
reached  them.  At  one  time  1  was  sent  to 
the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  to  reconnoitre 
the  surrounding  country,  when,  casually 
looking  round,  I  beheld  to  my  horror  an 
Arab  spearman  lying  concealed  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
raise  my  carbine  and  send  his  soul  to  that . 
place  where  all  good  niggers  go,  but  on 
second  thought  I  lowered  it  again,  think- 
ing he  might  be  useful  for  information, 
etc.  So  I  disarmed  him  and  sent  him 
down  the  rocks  to  my  comrades  below, 
who  took  him  prisoner.  That  day  1  found 
two  old  Tower  rifles  (flintlocks) — how- 
ever they  got  up  here;  two  banners,  one 
of  which  I  am  keeping,  and  several  knives 
of  all  descriptions,  and  spears,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  the  recipient  of  six  letters,  as  I 
told  you :  one  from  mother,  one  from 
yourself,  one  from  George,  one  from  Al- 
ice, one  from  Tom  Gregory,  who  addresses 
me  as  corporal,  and  one  from  my  chum, 
who  is  in  Abbassiyeh,  and  concerning 
whom  1  have  written  to  mother  before. 
He  was  not  able  to  come  up  with  the  reg- 
iment, owing  to  sickness.  Our  work  here 
in  Merawi  is  somewhat  stiff,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  men  stationed  here.  The 
Black  Watch  only  numbers  about  five 
hundred,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  us,  all 
arms,  do  not  number  a  thousand.  We 
are  well  defended  from  a  sudden  rush  of 
the  enemy  (who  may  come  here  from 
across  the  desert  at  any  moment)  by  two 
forts,  and  three  rows  of  wire  entangle- 
ments which  surround  the  camp.  One 
fort  is  a  little  redoubt  away  to  the  north- 
east of  the  camp,  and  christened  Fort  St. 
Andrew,  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland,  the  42nd  (Black  Watch)  having 
built  it  themselves.  At  this  juncture  I 
must  confine  my  remarks,  although  1  could 
send  you  much  more. 

William  H.  Saunders, 
G  Troop ^  19/A  Hussar s. 
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From  Chamber^  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  lived  in  ooe  of  the 
great  houses  in  Portland  Place  which  fash- 
ion has  abandoned.  It  was  very  silent, 
wrapped  in  that  stillness  and  -  decorum 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  an  en- 
tirely well-regulated  house,  also  of  a  place 
in  which  life  is  languid  and  youth  does  not 
exist.  Frances  followed  her  mother  with 
a  beating  heart  through  the  long  wide  hall 
and  large  staircase,  over  soft  carpets,  on 
which  their  feet  made  no  sound.  She 
thought  they  were  stealing  in  like  ghosts 
to  some  silent  place  in  which  mystery  of 
one  kind  or  other  must  attend  them ;  but 
the  room  they  were  ushered  into  was  only 
a  very  large,  very  still  drawing-room,  in 
painfully  good  order,  inhabited  by  nothing 
but  a  fire,  which  made  a  little  sound  and 
flicker  that  preserved  it  from  utter  death. 
The  blinds  were  drawn  half  over  the  win- 
dows ;  the  long  curtains  hung  down  in 
dark  folds.  There  were  none  of  the 
quaintnesses,  the  modern  sestheticisms, 
the  crowds  of  small  picturesque  articles 
of  furniture  impeding  progress,  in  which 
Lady  Markham  delighted.  The  furniture 
was  all  solid,  durable  —  what  upholsterers 
call  very  handsome  —  huge  mirrors  over 
the  mantelpieces,  a  few  large  portraits  in 
chalk  on  the  walls,  solemn  ornaments  on 
the  table ;  a  large  and  brilliantly  painted 
china  flower-pot  enclosing  a  large  plant  of 
the  palm  kind,  dark  green  and  solemn,  like 
everything  else,  holding  the  place  of 
honor.  It  was  very  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, full  of  low  easy-chairs  and  sofas,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  severe  and  forbid- 
ding, like  a  place  into  which  the  common 
occupations  of  life  were  never  brought. 

*'  She  never  sits  here,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
bam  in  a  low  tone.  "  She  has  a  morning 
room  that  is  cosy  enough.  She  comes  up 
here  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Cavendish 
takes  a  nap  before  conning  his  briefs  for 
the  ensuing  day ;  and  he  comes  up  at  *ten 
o'clock  for  ten  minutes  and  takes  a  cup 
of  tea.  Then  she  goes  to  bed.  That  is 
about  all  the  intercourse  they  have,  and 
ail  the  time  the  drawing-room  is  occupied, 
except  when  people  come  to  call.  That  is 
why  it  has  such  a  depressing  look." 

"Is  she  not  happy,  then  ?"  said  Fran- 
ces wistfully,  which  was  a  silly  question, 
as  she  now  saw  as  soon  as  she  had  uttered 
it. 

"  Happy  !  Oh,  probably  just  as  happy 
as  other  people.    That  is  not  a  question 


that  is  ever  asked  in  society,  my  dear. 
Why  shouldn't  she  be  happy?  She  has 
everything  she  has  ever  wished  for  — 
plenty  of  money  —  for  they  are  very  rich 
—  her  husband  quite  distinguished  in  his 
sphere,  and  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
What  could  she  want  more?  She  is  a 
lucky  woman,  as  women  go.'' 

"  Still  she  must  be  dull,  with  no  one  to 
speak  to,"  said  Frances,  looking  round  her 
with  a  glance  of  dismay.  What  she 
thought  was,  that  it  would  probably  be  her 
duty  to  come  here  to  make  a  little  society 
for  her  aunt,  and  her  heart  sank  at  the 
sight  of  this  decent,  nay,  handsome  gloom, 
with  a  sensation  which  Mariuccia's  kitch- 
en at  home,  which  only  looked  on  the 
court,  or  the  dimly  lighted  rooms  of  the 
villagers,  had  never  given  her.  The  si- 
lence was  terrible,  and  struck  a  chill  to 
her  heart.  Then  all  at  once  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Cavendish  came  in,  tak- 
ing the  young  visitor  entirely  by  surprise; 
for  the  soft  carpets  and  thick  curtains  so 
entirely  shut  out  all  sound,  that  she 
seemed  to  glide  in  like  a  ghost  to  the 
ghosts  already  there.  Frances,  unaccus- 
tomed to  English  comfort,  was  startled  by 
the  absence  of  sound,  and  missed  the  in- 
dication of  the  footstep  on  the  polished 
floor,  which  had  so  often  warned  her  to 
lay  aside  her  innocent  youthful  visions  at 
the  sound  of  her  father's  approach. 
Mrs.  Cavendish  coming  in  so  softly 
seemed  to  arrest  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  talk  about  her,  bringing  a  flush  to 
Frances's  face.  She  was  a  tall  woman, 
fair  and  pale,  with  cold  gray  eyes,  and  an 
air  which  was  like  that  of  her  rooms  —  the 
air  of  being  unused,  of  being  put  against 
the  wall  like  the  handsome  furniture.  She 
came  up  stiffly  to  Lady  Markham,  who 
went  to  meet  her  with  effusion,  holding 
out  both  hands. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Charlotte.  I 
feared  you  might  be  out,  as  it  was  such  a 
beautiful  day." 

"Is  it  a  beautiful  day?  It  seemed  to 
me  cold,  looking  out.  I  am  not  very  en- 
ergetic, you  know  —  not  like  you.  Have 
I  seen  this  young  lady  before  ?" 

•*  You  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time, 
not  since  she  was  a  child ;  nor  I  either, 
which  is  more  wonderful.  This  is  Fran- 
ces.  Charlotte,  I  told  you  I  expected  —  " 

"  My  brother's  child  !  "  Mrs.  Cavendish 
said,  nxing  her  eyes  upon  the  girl,  who 
came  forward  with  shy  eagerness.  She 
did  not  open  her  arms,  as  Frances  ex- 
pected. She  inspected  her  carefully  and 
coldly,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  But  she  is 
like  you,"  with  a  certain  tone  of  reproach. 
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"  That  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Lady 
Markham,  almost  sharply ;  and  then  she 
added  :  **  For  the  matter  of  that,  they  are 
both  your  brother's  children  —  though, 
unfortunately,  mine  too." 

'*  You  know  my  opinion  on  that  matter," 
said  Mrs.  Cavendish  ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  she  ^ave  Frances  her  hand,  and 
stooping,  kissed  heron  the  cheek.  **Your 
father  writes  very  seldom,  and  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  from  you.  All  the 
same,  I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in 
you.  It  must  be  very  sad  for  you,  after 
the  life  to  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed, to  be  suddenly  sent  here  without 
any  will  of  your  own." 

"  O  no,"  said  Frances.  "  I  was  very 
glad  to  come,  to  see  mamma." 

*' That's  the  proper  thing  to  say,  of 
course,"  the  other  said  with  a  cold  smile. 
There  was  just  enough  of  a  family  like- 
ness to  her  father  to  arrest  Frances  in  her 
indignation.  She  was  not  allowed  time  to 
make  an  answer,  even  had  she  possessed 
confidence  enough  to  do  so,  for  her  aunt 
went  on,  without  looking  at  her  again  :  **  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  from  Constance? 
It  must  be  difficult  for  her  too,  to  reconcile 
herself  with  the  different  kind  of  life.  My 
brother's  quiet  ways  are  not  likely  to  suit 
a  young  lady  about  town." 

**  Frances  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all 
about  it,"  said  Lady  Markham,  who  kept 
her  temper  with  astonishing  self-control. 
"She  only  arrived  last  night.  I  would 
not  delay  a  moment  in  bringing  her  to 
you.  Of  course,  you  will  like  to  hear. 
Markham,  who  went  to  fetch  his  sister,  is 
of  opinion  that  on  the  whole  the  change 
will  do  Constance  good." 

*'  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it  will  do  her  good. 
To  associate  with  my  brother  would  do 
any  one  good  —  who  is  worthy  of  it ;  but  of 
course  it  will  be  a  great  change  for  her. 
And  this  child  will  be  kept  just  long 
enough  to  be  infected  with  worldly  ways, 
and  then  sent  back  to  him  spoilt  for  his 
life.  I  suppose.  Lady  Markham,  that  is 
what  you  intend?" 

'*  You  are  so  determined  to  think  badly 
of  me,"  said  Lady  Markham,  **  that  it  is 
vain  for  me  to  say  anything;  or  else  I 
might  remind  you  that  Con's  going  off 
was  a  greater  surprise  to  me  than  to  any 
one.  You  know  what  were  my  views  for 
her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  rather  wonder  why  you  take 
the  trouble  to  acquaint  me  with  your 
plans,"  Mrs.  Cavendish  said. 

*'It  is  foolish,  perhaps;  but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  as  Edward's  only  near  rela- 
tion  " 


"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  consideration,"  the  other 
cried  quickly.  **  Constance  was  never  in- 
fluenced by  me ;  though  1  don't  wonder 
that  her  soul  revolted  at  such  a  marriage 
as  you  had  prepared  for  her." 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  Lady  Markham  quickly, 
with  an  astonished  glance.  Then  she 
added  with  a  smile:  "  I  am  afraid  you  will 
see  nothing  but  harm  in  any  plan  of  mine. 
Unfortunately,  Con  did  not  like  the  gen- 
tleman whom  1  approved.  I  should  not 
have  put  any  force  upon  her.  One  can't 
nowadays,  ii  one  wished  to.  It  is  con- 
trary, as  she  says  herself,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  Charlotte,  Con  is  too  like  her 
father  to  bear  anything,  to  put  up  with 
anything  that  " 

**  Thank  heaven,"  cried  Mrs.  Cavendish, 
'*  she  is  indeed  a  little  like  her  dear  father, 
notwithstanding  a  training  so  different. 
And  this  one,  1  suppose  —  this  one  you 
find  like  you?" 

'*  I  am  happy  to  think  she  is  a  little,  in 
externals  at  least,"  said  Lady  Markham, 
taking  Frances's  hand  in  her  own.  '*  But 
Edward  has  brought  her  up,  Charlotte; 
that  should  be  a  passport  to  your  affec- 
tions at  least." 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Cavendish  came  down 
as  from  a  pedestal,  and  addressed  herself 
to  the  girl,  over  whose  astonished  head 
this  strange  dialogue  had  gone.  '*I  am 
afraid,  my  dear,  you  will  think  me  very 
hard  and  disagreeable,"  she  said.  **  I  will 
not  tell  you  why,  though  I  think  I  could 
make  out  a  case.  How  is  your  dear  fa- 
ther? He  writes  seldomer  and  seldomer 
—  sometimes  not  even  at  Christmas;  and 
I  am  afraid  you  have  little  sense  of  family 
duties,  which  is  a  pity  at  your  age." 

Frances  did  not  know  how  to  reply  to 
this  accusation,  and  she  was  confused  and 
indignant,  and  little  disposed  to  attempt 
to  please.  "  Papa,"  she  said,  "  is  very 
well.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could 
not  write  letters  —  our  life  was  so  quiet 
there  was  nothing  to  say." 

".Ah,  my  dear,  that  is  all  very  well  for 
strangers,  or  for  those  who  care  more 
about  the  outside  than  the  heart.  But  he 
might  have  known  that  anything,  every- 
thing, would  be  interesting  to  me.  It  is 
just  your  quiet  life  that  I  like  to  hear 
about.  Society  has  little  attraction  for 
mc.  I  suppose  you  are  half  an  Italian, 
are  you  ?  and  know  nothing  about  English 
life.^' 

"She  looks  nothing  but  English,"  said 
Lady  Markham  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 

"The  only  people  I  know  are  English/' 
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said  Frances.  *'  Papa  is  not  fond  of  so- 
ciety. We  see  the  Gaunts  and  the  Du- 
rants,  but  nobody  else.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  like  my  own  country-people,  as 
well  as  I  could." 

"And  with  great  success,  my  dear," 
said  her  mother,  with  a  smiling  look. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  said  nothing,  but  looked 
at  her  with  silent  criticism.  Then  she 
tamed  to  Lady  Markham.  **  Naturally,'* 
she  said,  **  I  should  like  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  my  niece,  and  hear  all  the  de- 
tails about  my  dear  brother ;  but  that  can't 
be  done  in  a  morning  call.  Will  you  leave 
her  with  roe  for  the  day?  Or  may  I  have 
ber  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after?  Any 
time  will  suit  me.*' 

**  She  only  arrived  last  night,  Charlotte. 
I  suppose  even  you  will  allow  that  the 
mother  should  come  first.  Thursday, 
Frances  shall  spend  with  you,  if  that  suits 
you  ?  " 

•*  Thursday,  the  third  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Cavendish,  ostentatiously  counting  on  her 
fingers,  "during  which  interval   you  will 

have  full  time O  yes,  Thursday  will 

suit  me.  The  mother  of  course  conven- 
tionally has,  as  you  say,  the  first  right." 

"  Conventionally  and  naturally  too," 
Lady  Markham  replied;  and  then  there 
was  a  silence,  and  they  sat  looking  at  each 
other.  Frances,  who  felt  her  innocent 
self  to  be  something  like  the  bone  of  con- 
tention over  which  these  two  ladies  were 
wrangling,  sat  with  downcast  eyes  con- 
fused and  indignant,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  or  say.  The  mistress  of  the  house  did 
nothing  to  dissipate  the  embarrassment  of 
the  moment;  she  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
to  set  her  visitors  at  their  ease,  and  the 
pause,  during  which  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  and  the  occa- 
sional fall  of  ashes  from  the  fire  came  in 
as  a  sort  of  chorus  or  symphony,  loud  and 
distinct,  to  fill  up  the  interval,  was  half 
painful,  half  ludicrous.  It  seemed  to  the 
quick  ears  of  the  girl  thus  suddenly  intro- 
duced into  the  arena  of  domestic  conflict, 
that  there  was  a  certain  irony  in  this  in- 
articulate commentary  upon  those  petty 
miseries  of  life. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  what  seemed  half 
an  hour  of  silence.  Lady  Markham  rose 
and  spread  her  wings  —  or  at  least  shook 
out  her  silken  draperies,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  "As  that  is  settled,  we 
need  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  rose  too,  slowly.  "  I 
cannot  expect," she  replied,  "that  you  will 
give  up  your  valuable  time  to  me;  but 
mine  is  not  so  much  occupied.  I  will  ex- 
pect you,  Frances,  before  one  o'clock  on 


Thursday.  I  lunch  at  one;  and  then  if 
there  is  anything  you  want  to  see  or  do,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  you  wherever  you 
like.  I  suppose  I  may  keep  her  to  din- 
ner? Mr.  Cavendish  will  like  to  make 
acquaintance  with  his  niece." 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  as  long  as  you  and  she 
please,"  said  Lady  Markham  with  a  smile. 
"  I  am  not  a  mediaeval  parent,  as  poor  Con 
says." 

"Yet  it  was  on  that  ground  that  Con- 
stance abandoned  you  and  ran  away  to 
her  father,"  quoth  the  implacable  antag- 
onist. 

Lady  Markliam,  calm  as  she  was,  grew 
red  to  her  hair.  "  I  don't  think  Constance 
has  abandoned   roe,"  she  cried   hastily; 

"and   if  she  has,  the  fault  is But 

there  is  no  discussion  possible  between 
people  so  hopelessly  biased  as  you  and  I," 
she  added,  recovering  her  composure. 
"Mr.  Cavendish  is  well,  I  hope?" 

"  Very  well.  Good-morning,  since  you 
will  go,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
She  dropped  another  cold  kiss  upon  Fran- 
ces's cheek.  It  seemed  to  the  girl,  indeed, 
who  was  angry  and  horrified,  that  it  was 
her  aunt's  nose,  which  was  a  long  one  and 
very  chiJly,  which  touched  her.  She  made 
no  response  to  this  nasal  salutation.  She 
felt,  indeed,  that  to  give  a  slap  to  that 
other  cheek  would  be  much  more  expres- 
sive of  her  sentiments  than  a  kiss,  and 
followed  her  mother  down-stairs  hot  with 
resentment.  Lady  Markham,  too,  was 
moved.  When  she  got  into  her  brougham, 
she  leaned  back  in  her  corner  and  put  her 
handkerchief  lightly  to  the  corner  of  each 
eye.  Then  she  laughed,  and  put  her  hand 
upon  Frances's  arm. 

"You  are  not  to  think  I  am 
she  said  ;  "  it  is  only  rage.     Did  you  ever 

know  such  a But,  my  dear,  we  must 

recollect  that  it  is  natural  —  that  she  is  on 
the  other  side.^^ 

"Is  it  natural  to  be  so  unkind,  to  be  so 
cruel  ?  "  cried  Frances.  "  Then,  mamma, 
I  shall  hate  England,  where  I  once  thought 
everything  was  good." 

"Everything  is  not  good  anywhere,  my 
love;  and  society,  I  fear,  above  all,  is  far 
from  being  perfect  —  not  that  your  poor 
dear  aunt  Charlotte  can  be  said  to  be  in 
society,"  Lady  Markham  added,  recover- 
ing her  spirits.  "  I  don't  think  they  see 
anybody  but  a  few  lawyers  like  them- 
selves." 

"  But,  mamma,  why  do  you  go  to  see 
her?  VVhy  do  you  endure  it?  You  prom- 
ised for  me,  or  I  should  never  go  back, 
neither  on  Thursday  nor  any  other  time." 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  Frances,  my 


grievmg, 
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dear !  I  hope  you  have  not  got  those 
headstrong  Wariog  ways.  Because  she 
hates  me,  that  is  oo  reason  why  she  should 
hate  you.  Even  Con  saw  as  much  as  that. 
You  are  of  her  own  blood,  and  her  near 
relation,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  took 
very  much  to  any  of  the  young  people  on 
his  side.  And  they  are  very  rich.  A 
man  like  that,  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, must  be  coining  money.  It  would 
be  wicked  of  me,  for  any  little  tempers  of 
mine,  to  risk  what  might  be  a  fortune  for 
my  children.  And  you  know  I  have  very 
little  more  than  my  jointure,  and  your 
father  is  not  rich." 

This  exposition  of  motives  was  like  an* 
other  language  to  Frances.  She  gazed  at 
her  mother's  soft  face,  so  full  of  sweetness 
and  kindness,  with  a  sense  that  she  was 
under  the  sway  of  motives  and  influences 
which  had  been  left  out  in  her  own  simple 
education.  Was  it  supreme  and  selt-de- 
Dying  generosity,  or  was  it  —  something 
else?  The  girl  was  too  inexperienced, 
too  ignorant  to  tell.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween Lady  Markham*s  wonderful  temper 
and  forbearance  and  the  harsh  and  un- 
generous tone  of  her  aunt,  moved  her 
heart  out  of  the  region  of  reason.  "If 
you  put  up  with  all  that  for  us,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  put  up  with 
it  for  you  !  "  she  cried  indignantly.  **  She 
cannot  have  any  right  to  speak  to  my 
mother  so  —  and  before  me." 

"  Ah,  my  darling,  that  is  just  the  sweet- 
ness of  it  to  her.  If  we  were  alone,  I 
should  not  mind  ;  she  might  say  what  she 
liked.  It  is  because  of  you  that  she  can 
make  me  feel  —  a  little.  But  you  must 
take  no  notice ;  you  must  leave  me  to 
fight  my  own  battles." 

"Why?"  Frances  flung  up  her  young 
bead,  till  she  looked  about  a  foot  taller 
than  her  mother.  "  I  will  never  endure 
it,  mamma:  vou  may  say  what  you  like. 
What  is  her  fortune  to  me?" 

"  My  love  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  why,  you 
little  savage,  her  fortune  is  everything  to 
you!  It  may  make  all  the  difference." 
Then  she  laughed  rather  tremulously,  and 
leaning  over,  bestowed  a  kiss  upon  her 
stranger  child's  half-reluctant  cheek.  "  It 
is  very,  very  sweet  of  you  to  make  a  stand 
for  your  mother,"  she  said,  "  and  when 
you  know  so  little  of  me.  The  horrid 
people  in  society  would  say  that  was  the 
reason ;  but  I  think  you  would  defend 
your  mother  anyhow,  my  Frances,  my 
child  that  I  have  always  missed !  But 
look  here,  dear.  You  must  not  do  it.  I 
am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself. 
And  your  poor  aunt  Cavendish  is  not  so 


bad  as  you  think.  She  believes  she  has 
reason  for  it.  She  is  very  fond  of  your 
father,  and  she  has  not  seen  him  (ox  a 
dozen  years ;  and  there  is  no  telling 
whether  she  may  ever  see  him  again;  and 
she  thinks  it  is  my  fault.  So  you  must 
not  take  up  arms  on  my  behalf  till  you 
know  better.  And  it  would  be  so  much 
to  your  advantage  if  she  should  take  a 
fancy  to  you,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  I 
could  ever  reconcile  myself,  for  any  amour 
Propre  of  mine,  to  stand  in  my  child's 
way  ?  " 

Once  more,  Frances  was  unable  to 
make  any  reply.  All  the  lines  of  senti- 
ment  and  sense  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  seemed  to  be  getting  blurred 
out.  Where  she  had  come  from,  a  family 
stood  together,  shoulder  by  shoulder. 
They  defended  each  other,  and  even  re- 
venged each  other;  and  though  the  law 
might  disapprove,  public  opinion  stood  by 
them.  A  child  who  looked  on  careless 
while  its  parents  were  assailed  would  have 
been  to  Mariuccia  an  odious  monster. 
Her  father's  opinions  on  such  a  subject, 
Frances  had  never  known  ;  but  as  for  for- 
tune, he  would  have  smiled  that  disdainful 
smile  of  his  at  the  suggestion  that  she 
should  pay  court  to  any  one  because  he 
was  rich.  Wealth  meant  having  few 
wants,  she  bad  heard  him  say  a  thousand 
times.  It  might  even  have  been  supposed 
from  his  conversation  that  he  scorned 
rich  people  for  being  rich,  which  of  course 
was  an  exaggeration.  But  he  could  never, 
never  have  wished  her  to  endeavor  to 
please  an  unkind,  disagreeable  person 
because  of  her  money.  That  was  impos- 
sible. So  that  she  made  no  reply,  and 
scarcely  even,  in  her  confusion,  responded 
to  the  caress  with  which  her  mother 
thanked  her  for  the  partisanship,  which  it 
appeared  was  so  out  of  place. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE   LIBERAL    MOVEMENT    IN    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

V. 

POETRY,    MUSIC,    AND    PAINTING  :    COLE- 
RIDGE AND  KEATS. 

In  a  passage  of  his  "Life  of  Byron," 
interesting  as  giving  a  poet's  estimate  of 
the  inspiring  forces  of  his  age,  Moore 
describes  the  effects  of  the  drama  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  contemporary  im- 
agination. 

There  are  those  [says  he]  who  trace,  in  the 
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peculiar  character  of   Lord  Byron's  genius,  etry,  It  also  gave  birth  to  the  more  enduring 

strong  features  of  relationship  to  the  times  in  movement    of   romance   in  philosophical 

which  he  lived;    who  think  that  the  great  thought.     The  outburst  of  liberty  and  the 

events  which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  cen-  expansion  of  genius,  coinciding  as  they 

tury.  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  mens  minds,  ^-^  ^.^j,  ^^e   advance  of  democracy,  en- 

^L  .iin"fn^^^^^^^^  tn%hT"LTh  .nS  n.^f'  couragcd  the  Spread  of  the  optimism  cher- 
and  allowing  full  vent  to  the  iiasn  and  out-  .  ,  ,'^  11^1*^  t'l  u  u  j  •  j 
break  of  fierv  spirits,"  had  naturally  led  to  the  '^hed  by  all  the  philosophers  who  derived 
production  of  such  a  poet  as  Bvron  ;  and  that  ^heir  descent  from  Rousseau.  A  beliet 
he  was  in  short  as  much  the  child  and  repre-  in  the  unlimited  progress  of  the  human 
sentative  of  the  Revolution,  in  poesy,  as  an-  race  took  possession  of  most  reflecting 
other  great  man  of  the  age,  Napoleon,  was  in  minds.  The  vast  development  of  physi- 
statesmanship  and  warfare.  Without  going  cal  science,  and  the  revolution  which  this 
the  full  length  of  this  notion,  it  will,  at  least,  entailed  in  man's  circumstances,  were  sup- 
be  conceded,  that  the  free  loose  which  had  posed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
bcen  given  to  all  the  passions  and  energies  o  •  enlargement  of  his  virtue,  his  wisdom, 
the  human  mind,  m  the  great  struggle  of  that  ^^°,  r  /*:„  «^,«^,«i  ..^„.«,-  n^^A^^^J* 
period,  together  with  the  constant  ipectacle  of  ^°^  ^^^  ^1«  corporal  powers.  Condorcet 
Such  astounding  vicissitudes  as  were  passing,  assured  his  disciples  that  they  might  hope 
almost  daily,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  had  'or  the  unlimited  prolongation  of  life, 
created,  in  all  minds,  and  in  every  walk  of  in-  Shelley,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his 
teliect,  a  taste  for  strong  excitement,  which  the  French  masters,  insisted  that,  if  we  could 
stimulants  supplied  from  ordinary  sources  were  only  get  rid  of  the  debasing  superstitions 
insuflicient  to  gratify;  that  a  tame  deference  of  Christianity,  we  might  expect  to  be- 
to  established  authorities  had  fallen  into  dis-  come  perfectly  good  and  happy.  Others, 
repute,  no  less  in  literature  than  in  politics.  ^^  heighten  the  charms  of  the  smiling 
and  that  the  poet  who  should  breathe  into  his  p^Qs  ect,  indulged  the  idea  that  as  man 
songs  the  fierce  and  passionate  spirit  of  the  ^  j  .•  j  •  *i  •  i-r  *  j  1  »i 
agefand  assert,  untrammelled  and  unawed,  the  ^"  destined  in  this  life  to  develop  mora 
high  dominion  of  genius,  would  be  most  sure  ^"^  physical  capacities  far  in  advance  of 
of  an  audience  toned  in  sympathy  with  his  anything  he  could  at  present  conceive,  so 
strains.  be  might   look  forward   to  the  conquest 

and  possession  of  untold  treasures  of  art, 
Dull,  indeed,  must  the  spirit  have  been  latent  in  a  new  world  of  imagination, 
which  failed  to  catch  some  inspiring  fervor  Prominent  among  these  sanguine  proph- 
from  the  atmosphere  of  those  extraordi-  ets  was  Wordsworth.  Like  many  other 
nary  times.  The  ages  of  romantic  action  enthusiastic  young  men  of  talent  he  had 
seemed  to  have  revived.  While  historic  hailed  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
dynasties  were  overthrown  in  a  single  lution,  and  had  excused  as  natural  its 
night,  while  every  common  soldier  felt  bloody  excesses.  Even  when  its  true 
that  he  might  carry  his  marshal's  dd/on  in  nature  dawned  on  his  mind,  and  he  saw 
his  knapsack,  while  obscure  adventurers  that  the  Jacobin  movement  was  directed 
seated  themselves  on  the  most  ancient  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  retained  a 
thrones  of  Europe,  it  would  have  been  chastened  faith  that  the  future  would  be- 
strange  if  imagination  had  been  anything  hold  the  realization  of  the  glowing  hopes 
but  romantic.  Byron  may  be  the  best  and  visions  in  which  he  had  indulged.  So 
poetical  representative  of  the  revolution-  noble  a  principle  as  liberty,  he  felt  sure, 
ary  forces  of  the  period,  but  he  is  by  no  could  not  fail  to  be  the  pioneer  of  moral 
means  the  only  one.  Their  influence  is  progress,  and  always  in  the  van  of  human 
equally  visible  in  the  fire  and  flow  of  Shel-  movement  he  saw  the  poet's  imagination 
ley's  verse.  The  romantic  spirit,  indeed,  cheering  on  the  race  to  fresh  conquests, 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  work  of  those  Arguing  against  those  who  entertained  a 
whose  temper  is  most  opposed  to  the  rev-  contracted  and  artificial  view  of  the  nature 
olutionary  movement.  Campbell,  who  in  of  poetry,  and  who  adhered  to  the  current 
another  age  would  probably  have  had  to  theories  of  poetic  diction,  — 
rest  content  with  such  reputation  as  he 

might  have  acquired  from  "  The  Pleasures       The  objects  [he  cried]  of  the  poet's  thoughts 

of  Hope,"  is  inspired  with  "The  Battle  of  are  everywhere;   though  the  eyes  and  senses 

the  Baltic  "  and  »  Hohenlinden ;  "  while  if  9^  "^.^"  /"if'  '^  'I  '^"^'  ^'*  favorite  guides,  yet 

B  ..^«  .-»«..  u^  ^i'^:*.*^^^  ^o  tu^  et^o/«;oi  f^uwA  he  will  follow  wherever  he  can  find  an  atmo- 
lyron  may  be  claimed  as  tne  special  child       ,  ^  .•       -        i,-  u  ^  u- 

/  •'i-*     •  *  •   .-  *i       4  sphere  of    sensation   m   which   to  move   his 

of  cosmopolitanism  patriotism  can  at  least  ^.^^^^  ...  The  remotest  discoveries  of  the 

boast  of  having  informed  the  better  part  chemist,  the  botanist,  or  mineralogist,  will  be 

of  the  genius  of  Scott.  as  proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art  as  any  upon 

But  while  the  French  Revolution  quick-  which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the  time  should 

ened  the  spirit  of  romantic  actioa  in  po-  ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be  familiar 
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to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which  they  are 
contemplated  by  the  followers  of  their  respec- 
tive sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably 
material  to  us  as  enjoying  and  suffering  beings. 

In  these  words  we  find  the  first  applica- 
tion to  poetry  of  the  revolutionary  theory 
of  perpetual  progress.  The  belief  is  an 
amiable  one,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  en- 
tertained without  ignoring  facts  in  the 
history  of  art  which  raise  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent presumption.  Could  Wordsworth 
have  pointed  to  a  single  nation  in  which 
poetry  of  the  highest  order  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  full  maturity  of  philosophy 
and  natural  science?  Plato  declared  that 
there  was  an  old-standing  quarrel  between 

Chilosophy  and  poetry,  and  resolved  to 
anish  the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  Greek  or 
Latin  poet  of  the  highest  creative  order 
who  arose  after  Aristotle  had  produced 
his  "  Physics  "  or  Pliny  his  "  Natural  His- 
tory." Galileo  was  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  Tasso's  poetry,  but  I  never  heard 
of  any  Italian  poet  who  derived  his  in- 
spiration from  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
Galileo. 

And,  again,  if  Wordsworth  had  been 
asked  to  account,  on  his  hypothesis  of 
constant  progress  in  poetry,  for  the  ex- 
treme regularity  of  the  phenomena  that 
mark  the  rise,  development,  and  decline 
of  the  art,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  answer 
be  could  have  returned.  The  golden  age 
of  poetical  production  is  as  a  rule  confined 
within  well-marked  epochs  of  national  his- 
tory. Greece  has  its  great  epic  period; 
its  great  lyrical  period  ;  its  great  dramatic 
period ;  afterwards  comes  the  age  of  de- 
cadence, brightened  by  the  genius  of  The- 
ocritus, and  closing  with  the  Anthology. 
Rome  produces  her  Lucretius  and  Catul- 
lus; then  her  Horace  and  Virgil;  then 
her  Juvenal,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
epigrammatist,  Martial.  Dante  in  Italy 
is  followed  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  but  in 
the  next  generation  the  rage  is  for  Marini. 
Spain's  genius  was  less  fertile  in  poetry, 
but  she  was  the  land  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance, out  of  which  rose  the  beautiful 
idiom  of  Cervantes,  only  to  be  succeeded, 
however,  by  the  estilo  culto  of  Gongora. 
If  poetry  in  England  survived  the  euphu- 
ism, the  mannerism,  and  the  affectation 
which  disfigured  the  poetry  of  those  whose 
attempts  to  combine  the  spirit  of  medi- 
xvalism  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
rival  the  contortions  of  the  Marinis  and 
Gongoras  of  the  Continent,  this  was  chiefly 
thanks  to  the  manly  genius  of  Dryden, 
who  brought  fresh  vitality  into  the  art  by 
dealing  with  life  and  manners  according 


to  the  tradition  of  Chaucer.  And  yet, 
genuine  as  the  conservative  movement  of 
Dryden  and  his  followers  was,  the  En- 
glish imagination  felt  that  something  was 
gone,  that  **  there  had  passed  away  a  glory 
from  the  earth."  Look  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  **  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character," 
and  see  how  Collins,  the  most  romantic 
representative  of  the  classical  school  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  felt  as  he  gazed 
backwards  on  the  vanished  ages  of  imagi- 
nation. 

I  view  that  oak  the  fancied  glades  among, 
By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear. 
From  many  a  cloud  that  dropped  ethereal  dew. 
Nigh  sphered  in  heaven,  its  native  strains  could 

hear; 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reached  was 
hungl 
Thither  oft,  his  glory  greeting, 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue, 
My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue  ; 
In  vain  —  such  bliss  to  .one  alone 
Of  all  the  sons  of  soul,  was  known  ; 
And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers. 
Have  now  o*erturned  the  inspiring  bowers. 
Or  curtained  close  such  scene  from  every  future 
view. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  one  of 
Wordsworth's  immediate  predecessors  — 
and  CoUins's  complaint  is  repeated  in  vari- 
ous forms  by  Gray  and  Cowper  —  it  seems 
strange  that  the  founder  of  the  new  ro- 
mantic school  should  have  cherished  so 
firm  a  persuasion  of  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  poetry.  A  closer  examination 
of  his  views,  however,  renders  his  conclu- 
sions less  surprising.  He  believed  that 
the  English  poets  had  been  long  following 
a  false  track,  and  that, he  had  himself  dis- 
covered the  only  true  principles  of  poeti- 
cal composition.  The  old-fashioned  poet 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  Demiurgus 
of  Plato's  "Timasus."  Creator  as  he  is, 
he  creates  not  the  subject  matter  of  his 
art,  which  he  finds  already  existing  chaot- 
ically in  the  mind  of  his  nation,  but  the 
ideal  form  and  order  in  which  those  scat- 
tered ideas  must  be  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  realm  of  national  imagination 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  contract.  Sci- 
entific methods  of  thought  deprive  it  of 
much  ground  over  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  it  was  accustomed  to  range 
with  perfect  freedom.  The  growth  of 
commerce,  and  of  artificial  manners,  ex- 
tinguishes the  local  life,  customs,  and 
traditions  out  of  which,  during  the  active, 
warlike  ages,  are  woven  ballad  poetry  and 
romance.  And  not  only  does  the  ground 
i  of  imagination    contract  before   the   en- 
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croachment  of  external  forces,  but  it  is 
occupied  as  property  by  the  elder  poets, 
so  that  La  Bruy^re  has  some  reason  for 
his  complaint :  **  Les  anciens  ont  tout  dit ; 
on  vient  aujourd'hui  trop  tard  pour  dire 
des  choses  nouvelies." 

To  these  considerations,  however, 
Wordsworth's  answer  was  simple.  He 
held  that  the  real  source  of  poetry  is  the 
mind  of  the  individual  poet,  and  that  all 
feelings  and  impressions  which  it  receives 
from  the  outside  world  become  proper 
subject  matter  for  poetry  after  passing 
through  the  crucible  of  imagination. 
Hence  his  conclusion,  "Poetry  is  immor- 
tal as  the  heart  of  man,"  since  nature  is 
boundless,  and  the  poet  is  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  cast  his  impressions  into  an  imag- 
inative mould  just  as  his  individual  caprice 
may  dictate.  Of  course,  if  this  be  really 
so^  cadtt  qucestio;  because,  as  the  impres- 
sions of  every  individual  are  different,  the 
number  of  metrical  combinations  in  which 
they  can  be  expressed  will  be  infinite. 

But  is  it  so?  Look  at  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  himself,  and  see  how  his 
theory  works  out.  \l  all  the  poems  in- 
cluded in  his  published  works  were  com- 
posed on  his  own  principle,  and  were 
valuable  in  themselves,  his  reasoning 
would  be  colorable,  for  in  mere  bulk  his 
metrical  writings  are  weighty  enough. 
When,  however,  these  are  classified,  we 
find  that  one  large  group,  containing 
among  others  such  noble  poems  as  **  Lao- 
damia,"  and  the  "  Ode  on  I  mmortality,"  is 
composed  on  the  old  lines,  the  poet  hav- 
ing founded  his  subject  on  universal  asso- 
ciations, and  simply  cast  them  into  an 
ideal  form.  Of  another  large  class,  such 
as  ••The  Excursion,"  "The  Prelude," 
'•The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  and  ♦»  Pe- 
ter  Bell,"  we  may  say  that  they  are  so 
entirely  wanting  in  the  primary  qualities 
of  poetical  design,  unity,  and  proportion, 
that,  whatever  individual  beauties  they 
may  possess,  they  have  no  title  to  be  con- 
sidered works  of  art.  Wordsworth  him- 
self pronounces  judgment  on  compositions 
of  this  kind  when  he  says  that  their  chief 
justification  lies  in  their  moral  purpose. 
Mark,  however,  his  admission  :  ^'' Not  thai 
I  always  de^an  to  write  with  a  distinct 
purpose  formally  conceived^  But  no  ex- 
tensive work  of  art  is  worth  anything  that 
is  not  so  conceived,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  be  an  ideal  whole.  And 
yet  once  more,  observe  that  striking  char- 
acteristic which  Coleridge  notes  in  Words- 
worth's poetry. 

I  affirm  [says  he]  that  from  no  contemporary 
writer  couid  so  many  lines  be  quoted  without 


reference  to  the  poem  in  which  they  are  found 
for  their  own  independent  weight  and  beauty. 
From  the  sphere  of  my  own  ^experience,  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no 
every-day  powers  and  acquirements,  who  had 
read  the  poems  of  others  with  more  and  more 
unalloyed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more 
highly  of  their  authors  as  poets ;  who  have  yet 
confessed  to  me  that  from  no  modern  work 
had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  different  times,  and  as  different  occa- 
sions had  awakened  a  different  mood. 

Coleridge  satisfies  himself  with  record- 
ing this  phenomenon  without  attempting 
to  account  for  it,  and  yet  the  explanation 
of  it  is  full  of  interest  from  the  light  it 
throws  on  Wordsworth's  theory  of  poetry. 
Of  all  the  great  English  poets,  Words- 
worth has,  it  seems  to  me,  least  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Demiurgus.  Endowed  with 
an  imagination  of  remarkable  power  and 
beauty,  he  is  deficient  in  the  hi<;hest  of  all 
poetical  qualities,  invention.  His  method 
of  writing  in  verse  is  unlike  that  of  almost 
all  his  predecessors.  Poetry  he  defines 
to  be  "the  spontaneous  overflow  of  pow- 
erful emotion;'*  and  this,  no  doubt,  sufii- 
ciently  describes  his  own  principle  of 
composition  which  led  him,  after  receiving 
a  hint  or  impulse  from  the  external  world, 
immediately  to  give  it  expression  in  me- 
tre. But  to  the  operations  of  the  presid- 
ing faculty  of  the  mind  which  shapes 
impressions  into  an  ideal  whole,  admitting 
some  and  rejecting  others,  according  as 
they  are  related  to  a  central  design,  he 
was  almost  a  stranger.  His  ideas  were 
quickly  received  and  sharply  returned,  in 
individual  and  isolated  forms.  Hence,  as 
I  have  already  said,  his  longer  poems  are 
without  form  and  void :  on  the  other  hand 
no  man  ever  employed  with  more  force 
and  felicity  that  mould  of  poetry  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  expression  of 
individual  thought,  namely,  the  sonnet. 

If  Wordsworth's  poetry  vividly  illus- 
trates the  practical  worth  of  his  theory, 
Coleridge's  work  shows  us  the  natural 
development  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
the  hands  of  a  genuine  inventor.  The 
latter  had  embraced  Wordsworth's  philos- 
ophy of  poetry,  of  which  indeed  he  was 
the  joint  author,  but  being  a  born  artist, 
he  dissented  from  his  friend's  application 
of  it.  He  agreed  with  him  in  deriving 
all  poetry  from  the  mind  of  the  individual 
poet,  and  his  love  of  metaphysics  induced 
him  to  believe  that  he  could  penetrate  be- 
hind the  veil  of  sense,  and  establish  a 
transcendental  basis  for  the  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas.  Like  Wordsworth, 
too,  he  was  transported  with  a  belief  in 
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the  boundless  ranc^e  of  the  imagination, 
and  was  an  enthusiast  for  its  perfect  lib- 
erty. "How  oft,"  he  cries,  in  the  fine 
opening  of  his  "France  "  — 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 

My  moonlight  way    o'er  flowering  weeds    I 

wound, 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable 

sound ! 
O  ye  loud  waves !  and  O  ye  forests  high  I 

And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soared  I 
Thou  rising  sun  !  thou  blue  rejoicing  sky  1 
Yea,  everything  that  is  and  will  be  free  ! 
Bear  witness  for  me  wheresoever  ye  be, 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty  1 

And  yet  the  recipient  of  all  these  varied 
impressions  has  left  only  four  poems  with 
which  his  name  will  be  forever  associated, 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "Christabel," 
"  Kubla  Kahn,"  and  (on  a  lower  level) 
••The  Dark  Ladie."  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  comparative  sterility  in  the  midst 
of  such  abundant  resources?  Partly,  no 
doubt,  the  one  usually  assigned,  want  of 
will  and  resolute  purpose.  Coleridi^e 
wasted  his  powers  on  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
signs which  he  had  never  sufficient  perse- 
verance to  carry  into  execution.  The 
dream  of  pantisocracy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  "The  Watchman,"  and 
a  hundred  vast  projects  of  theology  and 
metaphysics,  all  tell  the  same  tale.  In 
poetry,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  remem- 
ber that  Coleridge  always  declared  the 
cause  of  the  paucity  of  his  productions 
was  not  idleness  but  impotence.  In  the 
preface  to  "Christabel,"  published  in 
l8i6,  he  says:  "Since  i8oo  my  poetic 
powers  have  been  till  lately  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation ;'' and  with  his  pe- 
culiar poetical  aims,  I  hold  that  the  state- 
ment is  deserving  of  entire  credit.  He 
considered,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  poetry  was  to  excite  subtle  trains 
of  imaginative  associations ;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied,  like  Wordsworth,  with  sim- 
ply analyzing  the  impressions  of  his  own 
mind.  Feeling  in  himself  the  impulse  of 
the  inventor  and  creator,  he  was  always 
searching  after  new  "  forms."  Cowper,  in 
••The  Task,"  had  been  the  first  to  show 
how  a  poem  might  be  written,  by  simply 
fellowing  out  a  train  of  ideas,  not  embod- 
ied in  a  definite  subject,  but  naturally  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  united  by  a 
moral  purpose.  To  Coleridge's  keen  ar- 
tistic perception  this  plan  had  not  enough 
of  unity,  and  he  sought,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  "  liiographia  Literaria,"  to  improve  on 
it,  by  taking  as  his  subject  a  brook,  which 


he  conceived  might  be  treated,  with  all  its 
associations  of  ideas,  as  it  widened  into  a 
river  and  made  its  way  to  the  sea.  His 
genius,  however,  was  of  far  too  weird  and 
romantic  an  order  to  succeed  in  didactic 
poetry,  and  soon  abandoning  his  enter- 
prise, he  set  himself  to  look  for  •'fresh 
woods  "  in  other  directions.  Though,  of 
course,  he  would  not  have  admitted  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
he  next  began  to  reason  on  the  subtle 
affinities  between  sound  and  sense,  and  to 
perceive  that  isolated  romantic  images 
might  be  so  linked  together  by  mere  met* 
rical  movement  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  unity  which  the  mind  requires  in  an 
ideal  creation.  He  resolved,  in  fact,  de- 
liberately to  compose  as  a  "musician." 
We  see  this  very  plainly  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  entitled  '•The  Knight's  Grave," 
which  was  confessedly  composed  as  an 
experiment  in  metre. 

Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn  ? 

Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  man  be  ? 
By  the  side  of  a  spring,  on  the  breast  of  Hel- 
vellyn, 
Under  the  twigs  of  a  young  birch  tree ! 
The  oak  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear. 
And  rustled  his  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
And  whistled  and  roared  in  the  winter  alone, 
Is  gone,  —  and  the  birch  in  its  stead  has  grown. 
The  Knight^s  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ; 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust 

There  is  very  little  necessary  logical 
connection  between  the  images  contained 
in  these  verses,  and  yet  I  should  think 
scarcely  any  one  could  read  them  without 
being  affected  by  their  subtle  pathos. 
Probably  the  motive  of  the  composition 
was  the  word  ••  Helvellyn,"  which  is  mu- 
sical in  its  sound,  and,  as  the  name  of  a 
mountain,  carries  with  it  romantic  asso- 
ciations. To  connect  these  with  the 
grave  of  a  knight  was  a  natural  sequence 
of  thought,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
oak  which  had  once  grown  in  the  place  of 
the  young  birch  tree,  as  chivalry  had  pre- 
ceded the  modern  order  of  society,  is  beau- 
tifully suggestive.  But  the  unity  of  the 
piece  lies  in  the  dactylic  movement  of  the 
metre,  which  probably  came  into  the  poet's 
mind  in  connection  with  the  name  which 
he  invented  to  rhyme  with  Helvellyn,  and 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  convey  the 
desired  feeling. 

So  little  does  the  effect  of  Coleridge's 
poetry  depend  upon  the  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  that  of  his  four  really  character- 
istic poems,  three,  viz.,  "Christabel," 
"Kubla  Kahn,"and^*The  Dark  Udie," 
are  fragments ;  one  "  Kubia  Kahn,"  is  said 
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to  have  been  composed  in  a  dream,  while 
••The  Ancient  Mariner"  was  founded,  so 
far  as  the  bulk  of  the  story  is  concerned, 
on  the  dream  of  a  friend.  AH  this  is  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  his  method  of 
composition.  He  declared,  indeed,  that 
be  had  always  intended  to  finish  **  Chris- 
tabel,"  the  story  bein^  complete  in  his 
mind,  but  had  he  done  so,  the  result  must 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  for  while  in  the 
poem,  as  it  is,  the  mind  passes  on  satis 
fied  from  one  image  to  another,  it  is  im- 
possible that  so  wild  a  tale  could  ever 
have  had  a  conclusion  more  rational  than 
a  dream.  '^The  Ancient  Mariner''  is 
complete,  but  we  do  not  read  it,  nor  was 
it  composed,  for  the  sake  of  the  action  or 
the  moral.  As  we  know,  it  was  put  to- 
gether piecemeal  after  the  manner  •oi 
"The  Knight's  Grave,"  and  the  efifect, 
both  in  this  poem  and  in  '*  Christabel,"  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  isolated, 
weird,  and  romantic  images  in  a  strange, 
elfin  metre.  We  are  not  affected  by  any 
human  interest  in  either  story,  but  by  the 
vivid  pictures  of 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  lookis  up  at  the  sky  ; 

or  of 

The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady*s  chamber  meet  : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet ; 

or  by  such  melodies  as  — 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow ; 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

and 

Oh  sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  I 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

Coleridge  is  in  fact  the  s^reat  musician 
of  the  romantic  school  of  English  poetry. 
His  practice  is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
Wordsworth's  theory  that  there  is  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  lan^^uage  of 
poetry  and  the  language  of  prose.  In 
bim  metrical  movement  is  all  in  all.  He 
was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  lofty, 
severe  iambic  movement  which  had  satis- 
fied the  feeling  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and,  by  associating  picturesque  images 
and  antique  phrases  in  melodious  and  flow- 


ing metres,  to  set  the  imagination  free  in 
a  world  quite  removed  from  actual  experi- 
ence. His  invention  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  course  of  English 
verse-composition.  **  Christabel,"  as  we 
know,  inspired  the  metrical  movement  'n 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'*  and  since 
"The  Siege  of  Corinth '*  and  "  Parisina" 
are  obviously  prompted  by  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,"  Byron's  repudiation 
of  plagiarism,  in  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth," 
from  "Christabel,"  which  had  only  just 
been  published,  must  be  taken  as  applying 
to  the  thought,  and  not  to  the  music  of 
the  poem. 

An  analogous  movement,  though  quite 
in  another  direction,  is  observable  in  the 
poetry  of  Keats.  Keats's  method  of  com- 
position was,  in  every  principle,  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Lake  school.  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  regarded  liberty  as  the 
main  spring  of  all  human  action,  and  the 
latter,  though  he  was  far  from  putting  his 
moral  principles  into  practice,  justifies  the 
movement  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
his  "France,"  by  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  external  nature.  Similarly  it  was 
Wordsworth's  object  in  poetry  "  to  choose 
incidents  and  situations  from  common  life 
.  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  over 
them  a  certain  coloring  of  imagination 
whereby  ordinary  things  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  aspect." 
For  this  purpose  the  imagination  required 
the  sovereign  liberty  and  transmutative 
power  which  Wordsworth  claimed  for  it, 
and  which  it  could  exert  with  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  midst  of  the  romantic  associa- 
tions of  the  Lake  distri\:t.  But  to  Keats, 
the  child  of  London  parents,  and  accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  the  mean  and  sordid 
routine  of  city  life,  nature  imparted  none 
of  those  philosophical  and  moral  ideas 
which  she  aroused  in  the  poet  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  The  liberty  of 
the  imagination  meant  for  him  something 
very  different  from  the  revolutionary 
yearnings  of  the  period. 

Though  I  do  not  know 
The  shifiings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 
Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 
Of  men ;  though  no  great  ministering  reason 

sorts 
Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 
To  clear  conceiving,  yet  there  ever  rolls 
A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty ;  thence,  too,  I've  seen 
The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy. 

To  the  future  of  humanity  which  occu- 
pied so  large  a  part  of  Shelley's  thoughts 
he  was  profoundly  indifferent.    Fame  — 
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Fame  the  last  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
To  spurn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  — 

was  the  object  of  bis  scornful  ridicule; 
human  action  of  any  kind  —  even  of  the 
romantic  ballads  that  had  stirred  the  heart 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  "  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet/*  and  of  history  that  bad  inspired 
some  of  the  noblest  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas  —  was  nothing  to  him  compared  to 
the  emotion  of  an  ideal  love-scene :  — 

Hence  pageant  history  I  hence  gilded  cheat ! 
Swart  planet  in  the  wilderness  of  deeds  1 
Wide  sea  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 
Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory  ! 
Many  old  rouen-timbered  boats  there  be 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom  magnified 
To  goodly  vessels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride, 
And  gokien-kecled  is  left  unlaunched  and  dry. 
But  wherefore  this?    What  care  though  owl 

did  fly 
Above  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast  ? 
What  care  though  striding  Alexander  past 
The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  ? 
Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slum- 

bers 
The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care?    Juliet  lean- 
ing 
Amid  her  windowflowers  —  sighing —  weaning 
Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow 
Dotl)  mure  avail  than  these:  the  silver  flow 
Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 
Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den. 
Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-day  of  Empires. 

One  cause  alone  can  explain  and  excuse 
this  unblushingly  avowed  preference  for 
the  feminine  over  the  masculine  motives  of 
composition,  —  namely,  physical  debility. 
To  this  indulgence  Keats  is  entitled  ;  and, 
yet  when  we  think  of  the  fiery  spirit  that 
has  fretted  out  many  a  puny  body,  it  is 
difiicult  to  read  without  dis«;ust  the  fol- 
lowing confession  of  an  apparently  con- 
tented materialist :  — 

This  morning  I  am  in  a  sort  of  temper  indo- 
lent and  supremely  careless ;  I  long  after  a 
stanza  or  two  of  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lencQ ; "  my  passions  are  all  asleep,  from  my 
having  slumbered  till  nearly  eleven,  and  weak- 
ened the  animal  fibre  all  over  me  to  a  delight- 
ful sensation  about  three  degrees  on  this  side 
faintness.  If  I  had  teeth  of  pearl,  and  the 
breath  of  lilies,  I  should  call  it  languor  ;  but  as 
I  am,  I  must  call  it  laziness.  In  this  state  of 
effeminacy  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  relaxed 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to 
such  a  luppy  degree,  that  pleasure  has  no  show 
of  enticement,  and  pain  no  unbearable  frown  ; 
neither  Poetry  nor  Ambition  nor  Love  have 
any  alertness  of  countenance  ;  as  they  pass  by 
me  they  seem  rather  like  those  figures  on  a 
Greek  urn,  two  men  and  a  woman,  whom  no 
one  but  myself  could  distinguish  in  their  dis- 


guisement  This  is  the  only  happiness^  and  is 
a  rare  instance  of  advantage  in  the  Iwdy  over" 
powering  the  mind. 

We  have  in  this  passage  a  clear  index 
of  Keats's  motive  when  he  was  in  the  com- 
paratively active  mood  of  poetical  compo« 
sition.  To  the  vivid  and  powerful  imagi- 
nation  which  worked  within  his  diseased 
frame,  *Mhe  vast  idea,"  "  the  end  and  aim 
of  Poesy,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  lines 
on  ''  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  was  to  escape 
from  the  detested  surroundings  of  actual 
life  into  the  ideal  world  which  was  ever 
floating  before  bis  mind's  eye.  In  his 
earlier  poems  he  seems  to  be  haunted  by 
the  fear  lest  he  should  die  before  he  had 
time  to  execute  his  purpose.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  a  form  of  metrical  com- 
position adapted  to  the  expression  of  his 
conception.  Though,  in  its  repugnance 
to  the  actual  and  the  real,  his  imagination 
is  akin  to  that  of  Coleridge,  yet  the  mind 
of  the  latter  was  of  a  much  more  energetic 
and  manly  order,  while  the  metrical  music 
which  he  invented  had  too  much  of  contin- 
uous action  to  depict  adequately  the  stead- 
fast and  isolated  images  which  Keats's 
fancy  loved  to  evoke.  Nor  could  the 
younger  poet  make  anything  of  an  ex- 
tended narrative  in  verse.  As  a  story, 
"  Endymion  "  deserves  all  that  its  worst 
enemies  ever  said  of  it.  "  Hyperion " 
shows  a  remarkable  advance,  but  it  is  well 
that  Keats  left  it  a  fragment,  for  it  is  plain 
that,  with  his  effeminate  notion  of  Apollo, 
he  could  never  have  invented  any  kind  of 
action  which  would  have  interested  the 
reader  in  learning  how  the  old  Titan  Sun- 
god  was  turned  out  of  his  kingdom.  The 
poem,  in  its  language,  challenges  com- 
parison with  **  Paradise  Lost,"  where 
Milton  is  confronted  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty, yet  even  he,  with  all  his  skill  in 
construction  and  his  noble  power  of  rep- 
resenting character,  often  contends  vainly 
against  the  poverty  of  human  interest  and 
incident  inherent  in  his  subject. 

Keats  evidently  felt  that  in  **  Endym- 
ion "  he  had  not  reached  his  **end  and 
aim  of  Poesy."  But  he  was  on  the  right 
track.  In  **  Sleep  and  Poetry  "  he  lets  us 
see  very  plainly,  though  he  is  himself 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  is  sculpture  and 
painting.  In  looking  on  a  picture  by  Ti- 
tian, or  on  the  reliefs  on  a  Grecian  urn, 
his  fancy  lit  on  objects  which  carried  him 
away  into  a  world  entirely  remote  from 
his  actual  circumstances,  and  we  see  him 
in  **  Endymion"  constantly  trying  to  re- 
produce, in  words,  the  image  of  some 
landscape  or  figure  which  be  remembers 
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in  painting.  These  isolated  pictures,  in- 
deed—  every  one  will  recall  the  descrip- 
tion of  Adonis  asleep,  of  Cybele  drawn 
by  her  lions,  and  the  beautiful  proces- 
sional song  of  the  Bacchanals — are  the 
only  successful  parts  of  the  poem.  But 
in  his  later  works  he  had  found  his  foot- 
hold, and  in  ''St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  the  "Ode 
to  a  Nightingale,"  the  "Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn,"  and  other  short  poems  of  the  same 
kind,  he  shows  that  he  has  discovered  a 
group  of  sculpturesque  and  picturesque 
subjects  —  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  which 
suggest  permanent  forms  in  the  midst  of 
constant  material  change  —  on  which  his 
imagination  can  work  with  perfect  happi- 
ness and  freedom.  He  has  realized  his 
own  ideal.  As  he  says  in  the  last  stanza 
of  the  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  "  — 

O  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  I  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought 

With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 
Thou,  silent    form !    dost  tease  us  out   of 
thought 

As  doth  eternity  :  cold  Pastoral  ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than   ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou 
sayst 
**  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty"  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

With  what  skill  he  had  learned  to  call 
op  a  picture  in  all  its  distinctness  of  form 
and  color  before  the  imagination,  is  best 
seen  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  "St.  Ag- 
nes' Eve,"  and  in  the  unrivalled  descri{> 
tioD  of  the  painted  window  in  the  same 
poem :  — 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  branches  of  knot- 
grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  de- 
vice 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As    are    the     tiger-moth's    deep-damasked 

wings, 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon   blushed  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings. 

It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that,  just  as  Cole- 
ridge, by  an  instinctive  process,  learned 
how  to  produce  musical  effects  in  language 
by  combinations  of  metrical  sounds,  so 
Keats  came  gradually  to  perceive  the  anal- 
ogy between  painting  and  poetry  latent  in 
the  picturesque  associations  of  individual 
words.  We  see  the  tendency  betraying 
itself  early,  in  his  sonnet  on  Chapman's 
Homer;  in  its  maturity,  in  the  beautiful 
lines,  — 
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Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn  ; 

in  the  passage  that  follows, — 

Forlorn  I  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self ; 

and  in  the  lines  in  "  Lamia,"  — 

Then  once  again  the  charmed  god  began 

An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran, 

Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 

And  it  is  carried  to  its  height  in  the  won- 
derful description  immediately  connected 
with  these  lines  —  a  passage  in  which  the 
distinctness  of  the  painting  is  equalled  by 
its  loathliness  —  depicting  the  agony  of 
the  serpent  during  her  transformation  into 
a  woman. 

These  are  remarkable  achievements, 
which  only  those  who  are  insensible  to 
the  power  of  genius  are  likely  to  under- 
rate. Both  Coleridge  and  Keats  must  be 
regarded  as  inventors  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
and,  as  we  know,  Virgil  gives  inventors  of 
all  kinds  a  place  beside  the  poets  in  Ely- 
sium. 

Quique  pii  vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti ; 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  contended  that  I 
have  sought  grudgingly  to  deprive  the 
romantic  poets  of  the  honors  that  are 
justly  their  due.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  the  mark  of  a  feeble  or  a  servile 
mind  to  shrink,  either  in  deference  to  the 
authority  of  genius,  or  in  gratitude  for  the 
boon  of  novelty,  from  inquiring  whether 
those  who  in  this  century  have  discovered 
fresh  arts  of  metrical  composition,  have 
always  "spoken  things  worthy  of  Phoe- 
bus." I  must  go  one  step  farther.  I 
think  that  men  of  impartial  judgment  will 
not  deny  that  whatever  results  may  be 
achieved  by  the  new  methods  must  be 
achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  princi- 
ple which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  what 
the  world  has  agreed  to  regard  as  the 
highest  kinds  of  poetry. 

Look  at  Wordsworth's  method,  for  in- 
stance. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
carefully  watching  the  individual  impres- 
sions made  on  his  own  mind  by  objects  in 
the  external  world,  it  may  be  possible  for 
a  man  of  genius  and  imagination  to  notice 
many  subtle  beauties  which  may  have 
escaped  general  observation,  and  to  record 
them  in  a  striking  metrical  form.  But  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  if  he  adopt  the 
principle  of  analysis,  he  should  forego  the 
principle  of  action  ;  since  he  cannot  form 
his  conception  in  the  sphere  of  imagina- 
tion pure  and  simple,  nor  can  he  give  to 
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SO 

his  creation  that  extension  and  proportion  ' 
which  is  indispensable  to  any  great  ideal 
whole.    Moreover,  by  basing  poetry  solely 
□n   the  analysis  of  his  own  impressions,  |  ' 
he  necessarily  deprives  the  art  of  its  an.  | 
cient  tiKia/  influence,  because,  as   Scott 
jjslly  says,  he  can  have  no  guarantee  thai    ', 
a  record  of  liis  individual  experience  will  i 
have  power  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  his  |  i 
hearers   those   universal   associations   to    ; 
which  the  great  masters  oE  verse  appeal.     I 

Again,  a  man  may  follow  in  the  track  of  I 
Coleridge  and  Kcals,  and  make  it  his 
chief  aim  to  (ouch  the  imagination  by  dis- 
covering new  associations  of  metrical 
sound,  or  fresh  combinations  of  pictur- 
eHque  words.  But  do  not  let  it  be  argued 
that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
pursuit  are  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
the  art,  when  in  (act  they  are  sensibly 
contracting  Ihem.  Poetry  contains  in  It- 
self  the  principles  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music,  but,  in  its  highest  forms,  it 
only  develops  and  employs  these  for  the 
representation  of  some  human  interest 
and  action.  For  instance,  the  passage  in 
the  ■■  Penseroso : "  — 

Oft  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

I  hear  the  far -off  curfew  sou  nit. 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  Sullen  roar  ; 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 


.r  Pellea 


.r  Pelicn 


Somi 


will  tit, 


Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  lo  counterfeit  a  gloom. 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Ur  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm 

To  bless  the  doors  Erom  nightly  harm. 

Here  is  the  law  of  association  at  work 

in  all  its  pouer,  a  number  of  apparently 
unconnected  images  being  combined,  as 
in  "  Chrislabel,"  in  a  musical  metre  ;  but, 
unlike  "  Christabel,"  the  unity  of  the  poem 
lies,  not  in  the  music,  but  in  the  thought, 
namely,  the  descriplioa  of  the  features  of 
melancholy. 

As  lo  painting,  there  is  almost  as  much 


whole  poem  of  Keats,  and  yet  with  Iliem 
the  simile  is  merely  a  halling-place  for 
repose  in  the  midst  of  a  swiEt  narrative 
of  ideal  action.  Is  Uiere  anything  in 
Keats  that  can  match  the  following  as  a 
picture.'  — 

And  at  a  stalely  sideboard,  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diffused,  in  order  stood 
Tall  stripling  youths  tich-clad,  oE  Eairer  hue 
Than  Ganymed  or  llylas  ;  distant  more 
Under  the  trees,  no*  tripped  now  solemn  stood 
Nymphs  oE  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 


fntlesl  gales  Arabian  odors  fanned 
Fiu[ii  their  soft  wings,  and   Flora's  earlieat 

liut  will  anybody  say  that  this  most 
nobld  passage  was  the  motive  of  "Para- 
rli'e  Regained  "  in  the  sense  that  the  de- 
sire la  produce  gorgeous  word-colors  was 
the  motive  of  •'  St.  Agnes'  Eve  "  f 

The  Dearer  poetry  approaches  lo  paint- 
ing, Ilie  farthermost  it  depart  from  aclioa, 
because  a  picture  can  only  represent  an 
^clion  suspended  in  a  single  moment  of 
time.  And  if  you  sacrifice  action  in  poelry, 
you  sacrifice  all  that  makes  it  the  noblest 
of  the  arts,  since  it  alone  is  able  lo  con- 
vey to  the  mind  in  a  rational  form  an 
idea  of  the  most  lofty  and  energetic  pas- 
sions that  sway  the  human  heart.  Ot 
these  Keats  knew  nothing.  With  his 
brilliant  pictorial  fancy,  he  was  able  to 
conjure  up  before  his  mind's  eye  all  those 
farms  of  the  pagan  world  which  were,  by 
his  own  confession,  invisible  to  Words- 
worth ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  ac- 
tual strife  of  men,  to  the  clash  and  conElict 
of  opinion,  to  the  moral  meaning  of  the 
changes  In  social  and  political  life,  hewa) 
blind  or  insensible.  Physical  science  ho 
rej;arded  as  the  enemy  of  poetry.  '■  Oo 
noi  all  charms,"  he  asks,  — 

Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  ihe  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  > 
I'U'.'ii-  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven  ; 
\\'^  know  her  woof,  her  textures ;  she  is  given 
111  [lii:  dull  catalogue  of  common  things, 
l'i,i|ii-.t)phy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings, 
I  .>Ti.|Lie[  all  mvEiicries  by  rule  and  line, 
hi'i'iLv  the  haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine. 

These  lines  appear  to  me  lo  contain  a 
woikl  of  suggestion.  They  speak  with 
cq'j.d  Eorce,  artistically,  to  CDIhualasta 
lUio,  like  Wordsworth,  contend  that  the 
s|i'idre  of  poelry  is  co-extensive  with  the 
^pl^ere  of  nature,  and  morally  (in  their 
pes.simism  and  melancholy)  to  those  other 
I  optimists  who  hold  that  the  resources  ot 
art  are  boundless,  so  long  as  it  Is  pursaed 
simply  for  its  own  sake.  To  detach  the 
\  imaiji nation  from  its  proper  sphere,  from 
I  the  range  of  associations  in  which  it  can 
,  move  with  natural  freedom,  and  to  plunge 
it  into  the  midst  of  common  actual  life,  i> 
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to  confuse  the  limits  that  separate  corr 
sitinD  in  verse  from  composition  in  pre 
while,  on  -the  other  hand,  to  struggli 
get  absolutely  free  from  the  world  of  se 
and  reality  in  puratiit  of  mere  beauty  of    d\{i< 
form,    involves   a   relaxation    of    all    the 
oerves  and  fibres  of  manly  thought,  the 
growth  of  aSeclalion,  and  the  consequent 
eacouragement  of    all  the  emasculating 
influences  that  produce  swift  delerioralioti 
and  linal  decay. 

William  John  Courthofe. 


Sir,  —  [£  I  presume  to  endeavor  ti 
tide  of  public  opinion  as  regards  the 


rarfare. 


q1  controversy,  but  because  1  am  pfrhapa  the 
only  person  living  who  has  commanded  squad- 
rons or  single  ships  in  war,  where  torpedoes 
were  used  as  effiHsivt  weapons.  —  [  am,  yours 
truly,  HoBART  Pacha.] 

During  the  late  Turco-Russian  war. 
Russian  lorpedo-boats  constantly  attached 
Turkish  ships.  These  attacks  were  made 
not  only  by  boats  armed  with  the  Pole 
and  Harvey  torpedo,  but  with  the  newest 
type  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  then  ia- 
vented.     They   were    commanded    by   as 

stepped   a   ship's    deck,   and   who   made 
every  possible  effort  to  destroy  Turkish 
ironclads,  every   one   of   which    returr'' 
safely  to  Coastaniinople  after  the  » 
The  only  loss  to   the  Turkish   squadi 
was  two  smill  wooden  gunboats  blown  up  I  power 
in  the  Danube  through  the   carelessness 
of  their  commanders. 


the  torpedo,  as  a  w 
well  as  of  defence, 
gerated.  Were  it  n< 
most  say  that  naval 

come  to  an   end  altogether,  inasmuch  as  ;  applied 
DO  fleet  or  ship  could  resist  such  a  deadly    ferenl  p 
weapoD.     Blockade  of  an  enemy's  port     ' 
could  not  be  maintained.     Vessels  could 
Dever  lie  at  anchor  near  an  enemy's  coast. 
Fleets  could  not  cruise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of   hostile  ships   carrying  torpedo- 
boats.    Ports  defended  by  torpedoes  could 
not   be   attacked,   harbors   and   estuaries 
could   not   be  approached;   and,  in   fact, 
none  of  the  old  systems  of  naval  warfare 
conid  be  put  into  execution.     The  courage  I  found  by  the  enemy' 


ipo-  j  of  naval  oDicers,  their  coolness  in  time  of 
ise;    action,  their  seamanlike  qualities, of  which 
:  to    some   nations  are  so  justly  proud,  would 
nse    be  put   to  a  test  in  a  manner  altogether 
""  rent  from  what  has  hitherto  taken 
:.     The   sailor,   although   brave   and 
cool  in  a  fair  fight,  would  be  in  constant 
dread  of  being  hurled  into  the  air  without 
even    the   chance   of  striking   a   blow  or 
firing  a  shot  in  sell-defence.     The  writer 
of    this,    while    commanding    squadrons 
manned  by  men  who  have  not  only  the 
unsurpassed   courage  of   their   race,   but 
who  have  recourse  when  in  danger  to  the 
almighty  word  kismet,x^A  only  think  of 
danger   after  its    arrival  —  had  only  his 
own  humble  idea  of  courage  without  kis- 
met, and  thus  felt  all  the  anxiety  day  and 
night,  lor  nearly  a  year,  of  not  knowing  at 
what  moment  he  might  receive  the  happy 
despatch  by  being  blown  into  the  air. 
The   Russians   had,  very  shortly  after  I 
confidence  j  had   anchored   my  squadron   in   Batoum, 
le  pleasure  I  jau[)(-f,ed  several  torpedoes  at  the  ships, 
in  spile  of  my  having  placed  guard-boats 
across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.     One 
of  these  torpedoes  struck  the  chain  of  the 
Hag-ship,  and  went  on  shore  unexploded  ; 
another  struck  on  the  armored  bell  of  a 
corvette  and  exploded,  but  Ihe  blow  being 
at  an  angle,  it  d(d  no  material  injury.     Af- 
ter this  experience,  it  was  absolutely  in- 
cumbent on  me  lo  take  some  steps  for  the 
safety  of  the  vessels  under  my  command. 
The  means  in  my  power  for  torpedo  de- 
fence were  unfortunately  very  limited,  but 
that  very  fact  enabled   me  to  prove  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.     For 
example,   the  system  which    I    had   seen 
^d    adopted  with   regard   to  hostile  fleets   in 
r.  !  torpedo  defence,  comprised  a  system   of 
iclairage  which  it  was  entirely  out  of  my 
to  employ.    Thus,  instead  of  light- 
ly  ships,  whereby  I  should  have  be- 
a  target  for  the  enemy,  I,  from  force 
tances,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
n  reality  the  far  belter  system 
rkness  from  sunset  to  daylight, 
hereafter, 
ow  relate  in  detail  the  plan    I 
a  defence  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
its  mentioned  above — namely, 
10  be  adopted  for  the  safety  of 
ships  of  war  while  blockading  an  enemy's 
port,  while  lying  at  anchor  near  an  ene- 

borhood  of  hostile  ships  blockading.  I 
think  that  Ihe  ships  should  be  always, 
when  convenient,  under  way,  and  with 
their  lorpcdo-tiels  out,  constantly  chang- 
ine  their  positions  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
pedo-boats  i  no 
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liojhts  whatever  should  be  shown.     Should  ' 
it  be  necessary  to  anchor,  I  think  that  the  | 
ships  should  be  anchored  in  small  detach- 
ments, and  a  system  of  defence  arran<^ed 
as  follows,  placed  round  each  ship  or  de- 
tachment. 

Boats  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  will  be  placed  round  the  squad- 
ron at  anchor.  These  boats  will  be  con- 
nected toj^ether  by  wire  ropes  immersed 
about  two  feet  in  the  water,  and  buoyed 
in  the  centre.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
catch  the  screw  of  any  attacking  torpedo- 
boat.  It  has  been  proved  that  common 
rope,  used  for  want  of  anything  better, 
has  effectually  checked  the  career  and 
capsized  an  attacking  torpedo-boat  in  her 
attempt  to  destroy  a  Turkish  ship  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  last  war;  and  I 
know  that  most  satisfactory  experiments 
with  the  wire  rope  have  been  made  else- 
where. The  result  of  these  experiments 
was,  that  a  torpedo-boat,  steaming  nine- 
teen miles  an  hour,  has  capsized  while 
dashing  full  speed  on  to  an  imaginary  en- 
emy*s  ship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  system,  care- 
fully applied,  would  prove  a  most  efficient 
and  thorough  defence  against  torpedo  at- 
tack. I  am  aware  that  the  present  tor- 
pedoes are  fitted  with  screws  so  sharply 
edged  that  they  would  cut  through  any 
rope  placed  to  stop  them.  With  the 
wire  rope  this  would  be  impossible.  This 
system  of  defence  would  apply  to  single 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  apply  to  a  squadron  or  to  a  detach- 
ment, and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  large  num- 
ber of  ships  should  not  be  protected  in  a 
similar  way  —  the  only  question  being, 
that  the  radius  would  have  to  be  increased 
according  to  the  number  of  ships,  which 
might  prove,  if  overdone,  inconvenient,  if 
not  impossible.  Objections  might  be 
made  that  in  bad  weather  boats  could  not 
keep  their  positions.  1  have  had  ample 
proof  that  in  bad  weather  torpedo-boats 
cannot  fire  with  any  accuracy.  It  there- 
fore tells  both  ways. 

Now  as  to  lying  at  anchor  near  an  ene- 
my's coast.  In  this  also  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  while  at  Batoum  and 
its  neighborhood,  where  I  had  frequently 
under  my  command  twelve  or  fourteen 
ships,  against  which  the  Russians  con- 
stantly organized  torpedo  attacks.  All 
their  attacks  were  unsuccessful,  for  the 
following  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
most  gallant  Russian  officer  informed  me 
after  the  war,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
Batoum  at  all.  1  will  diverge  for  a  mo- 
ment from  my  point  in  order  to  state  that 


an  English  naval  officer  of  the  highest 
rank  and  position  informed  me  that  he  had 
tried  defence  in  torpedo  warfare,  he  him- 
self being  on  board  the  defending  ship, 
and  that  he  found  that  the  torpedo-boats 
so  easily  discovered  his  vessel  in  the 
darkest  nights,  that,  had  it  been  real  war* 
fare,  she  would  have  been  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Now  if  a  man  tries  to  find  a  thing  in  the 
dark  in  his  own  bedroom,  he  can  easily 
find  it ;  but  if  he  goes  into  another  man's 
bedroom,  it  will  puzzle  him  vastly  to  put 
his  hand  upon  what  he  wants.  I  make 
this  comparison  because  I  imagine  that 
the  attacking  torpedo-boats  referred  to 
by  this  gallant  officer  came  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  knew  pretty 
well  where  the  object  of  their  attack  was 
lying  —  knew  the  bearings  and  distance 
before  they  started  to  attack  her,  and  thus 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way.  The  attack  by  the  Russian  ships 
on  the  Turkish  squadrons  was  generally 
made  from  vessels  coming  from  ports 
two  to  three  hundred  miles  off,  and  which, 
on  a  pitch-dark  night,  had  to  find  a  harbor 
where  there  were  no  marks  or  lights  o^ 
any  description.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
beyond  the  dark  outline  of  the  high  moun- 
tains behind  the  harbor,  which  were  next 
to  useless  as  a  guide  to  the  anchorage. 
Moreover,  we  had  a  plan  of  defence  at 
Batoum  of  a  most  original  nature,  proving 
again  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention. 

The  little  port  of  Batoum  and  its  town 
were  kept,  as  I    have   stated,  in   perfect 
darkness.     The  severest  penalties  were  to 
be  incurred  by  those  who  showed  a  light 
anywhere,  and   on   several   occasions  in- 
fractions of  that  rule  were  punished  with 
great    severity.       On    one    occasion    we 
caught  an  old  rascal  showing  a  light  from 
the  window  of  a  house  prominently  placed 
near    the   sea.     The  man   was   instantly 
seized  and  bastinadoed.     After  this,  and 
when  one  or    two    other  examples    had 
been  made,  one  might  have  imagined  Ba- 
toum a  city  of  the  dead  during  the  night. 
From    a    spit  of   land   we   improvised   a 
breakwater,  consisting  of  such  trees  and 
I  spars    as    we    could   lay   our   hands  on. 
;  These  trees  and  spars  were  anchored  in 
I  a  line    verging   towards  the  beach   at  a 
\  point.     To  these  trees  we  nailed  numbers 
I  of  thin  planks  abreast  straight  down  into 
;  the  water  —  so  making,  as  it  were,  a  wall 
I  of  planks  about   twelve  feet  deep.     The 
!  proof   of   their  efficacy  was    shown    one 
t  morning  by   our   finding   a    hole   in    the 
I  planks,  and  a  torpedo  diverged  from  its 
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course  lyinpj  on  the  beach.  This  torpedo 
had  not  exploded,  and,  when  discovered 
by  the  guard-boats,  was  surrounded  by 
gaping  inhabitants  who,  in  their  astonish- 
ment, looked  upon  this  unusual  apparition 
as  if  it  were  a  huge  iish  still  alive  and 
moving  his  tail  —  that  tail  being,  in  fact, 
the  screw,  which  was  still  in  motion. 
This  proved  that,  as  we  had  anticipated, 
the  direction  of  the  torpedo  had  been 
changed  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
planks;  and  instead  of  going  among  the 
ships  at  anchor,  as  was  intended,  it  had 
gone  ashore.  I  think  this  experience  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  as  it  shows  that 
very  little  will  turn  the  direction  of  a  fish 
torpedo. 

On  several  other  occasions  attacks  were 
made  by  torpedo-boats  on  the  ships  in  the 
port  of  Hatoum,  without  any  result,  be- 
yond a  loss. to  the  Russians  of  three  or 
four  torpedoes,  which  were  landed  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  beach,  near  to  which 
the  Turkish  men-of  war  were  lying  at  an- 
chor. Some  of  these  torpedoes  were  in 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  Mr.  White- 
bead  the  inventor,  knowing  that  we  had 
by  their  capture  become  the  possessor  of 
his  secret,  made  a  special  contract  with 
the  Turkish  government,  whereby  he  was 
bound  to  give  twenty-five  torpedoes  at 
cost  price,  and  wherein  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Ottoman  Admiralty  were  to  pay  noth- 
ing for  the  secret  (for  which  other  gov- 
ernments were  paying  from  ;^i2,ooo  to 
j£  15,000)  so  long  as  they  kept  it. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  curious  incident 
which  happened  to  a  Turkish  squadron 
lying  at  anchor  and  protected  by  guard- 
boats,  placed  somewhat  in  the  manner  I 
have  already  described.  I  wish  my  read- 
ers always  to  remember  that  the  appliances 
against  torpedoes  in  the  Turkish  fleet 
were  of  the  simplest  possible  description. 
The  squadron  consisted  of  five  vessels, 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cruising 
every  night  to  avoid  torpedo  attack.  On 
this  occasion  they  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  weather,  returned  to  their  anchor- 
age. A  Russian  vessel,  carrying  five  tor- 
pedo-boats in  tow,  started  from  Odessa 
to  hunt  for  the  Turkish  squadron,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  cruising  off  Serpent 
Island,  about  eighty  miles  from  Odessa. 
The  Muscovites  were  unable  to  find  their 
enemy,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  even 
had  they  been  cruising  off  that  night,  the 
Ottoman  ships  used  smokeless  coal,  sail- 
ing in  open  order  for  safety  against  col- 
lisions, and  without  showing  any  lights. 
The  Russian  vessel  with  the  torpedo-boats 
being  disappointed  in  finding  what  she 


wanted  at  sea,  proceeded  to  the  usual 
place  of  anchorage  of  the  Turkish  squad- 
ron off  Soulina  mouth.  Finding  the 
weather  bad,  the  commander  thought  that 
it  was  best  not  to  attack;  but  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  torpedo-boats,  in  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  made  a  dash  at  the 
Turkish  squadron.  This  particular  boat 
was  armed  with  the  Pole  torpedo.  The 
officer  in  command  made  a  gallant  charge 
at  the  first  Turkish  vessel  he  could  discern 
through  the  darkness.  As  he  approached 
her,  he  found  that  something  all  of  a  sud- 
den stopped  his  way ;  and  he  saw  several 
black  objects  approaching  him.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  struggled  to  get  alongside  the 
vessel  under  her  bows.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  getting  quite  close, 
he,  in  despair,  discharged  his  torpedo,  but 
without  doing  any  harm  whatever  to  the 
Turkish  ship  at  which  he  directed  it. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  (as  he  de- 
scribed his  own  sensations  afterwards)  he 
found  himself  in  the  water  without  know- 
ing by  what  process  he  had  got  there,  or 
how  in  the  world  it  had  all  happened, — 
the  real  facts  being  that  the  black  objects 
he  saw  were  the  guard-boats,  which  were 
being  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  him  by 
the  ropes  that  connected  them  together, 
which  ropes  fouling  his  screw  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  His  boat  was 
capsized  and  went  to  the  bottom,  whither 
he  would  have  gone  too  if  he  had  not  been 
fished  out  by  the  crew  of  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish guard-boats  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
greater  part  of  his  crew  were  drowned. 
The  name  of  this  daring  young  officer  was 
Putskin ;  and  his  cool  courage  was  very 
amusing,  for  when  brought  before  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Turkish  squad- 
ron in  a  half-drowned  condition,  he  could 
only  exclaim,  in  excellent  English,  **  Why 
the  devil  didn't  I  blow  up  that  ship !  " 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  idea  as  to 
what  stopped  him,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  a  rope  between  the  guard-boats 
might  have  fouled  his  screw. 

"Something  of  that  sort  must  have 
happened,"  he  answered.  **  But  why  the 
devil  didn't  1  blow  up  that  ship !  " 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  regarding  the  sad  plight  he  was 
in  :  he  only  grieved  for  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  object. 

He  explained  to  me  that  the  other  tor- 
pedo-boats which  started  with  him  were 
•all  armed  with  the  Whitehead  torpedo, 
but  that  //  was  impossible  to  use  it  in  bad 
weather.  The  Pole  torpedo  might  have 
done  the  deed  he  was  so  anxious  to  per- 
form, and  with  it  he  might  have  succeeded 
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in  "blowing  up  that  ship."  He  was  too 
plucky  a  fellow  to  be  allowed  to  go  back 
to  the  enemy,  so  we  kept  him  a  prisoner 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  and  I  only 
hope  that,  for  its  own  sake,  the  Russian 
Admiralty  did  not  lose  sight  of  such  a 
dashing  and  determined  officer. 

While  writing  on  incidents  of  the  war,  I 
will  mention  another  interesting  occur- 
rence. A  Turkish  ironclad  was  lying  off 
Soukoum  Kali.  That  place  being  an  open 
roadstead,  she  was  very  much  exposed, 
and  an  excellent  object  for  torpedo  attack. 
A  fast  Russian  cruiser  was  always  hover- 
ing about,  but  the  cordon  of  guard-boats 
connected  by  ropes  prevented  her  torpedo- 
boat  from  making  any.  attempt.  This 
torpedo-boat  was  armed  with  a  Harvey 
torpedo.  One  night  there  was  to  have 
been  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Now  there 
is  a  superstition  among  Orientals  regard- 
ing an  eclipse,  which  caused  the  look-out 
to  be  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  guard- 
boats  to  be  withdrawn,  and  nearer  the 
man-of-war  than  they  should  have  been  — 
in  fact,  I  fear  they  had  gone  quite  along- 
side, thinking  more  of  the  mysterious 
eclipse  than  of  their  active  enemy. 

As  the  eclipse  only  lasted  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  steamer  carrying  the 
torpedo-boat  must  have  been  near  in  the 
offing,  and  should  have  been  seen ;  al- 
though I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  no  lights  and  no  smoke  was  carried 
out  in  the  strictest  sense  by  the  Russian 
torpedo-carrying  vessel.  However  this 
may  be,  half  an  hour  after  the  moon  was 
eclipsed  the  attack  was  made  by  a  boat 
carrying  a  Harvey  torpedo.  This  boat 
succeeded  in  getting  so  near  that  she  was 
able  to  make  the  circuit  necessary  for 
firing  her  torpedo,  and,  though  attacked 
by  the  guard-boats,  fired  it  within  ten  feet 
of  the  Turkish  ship.  A  great  explosion 
and  much  smoke  was  the  result.  The 
lookers-on  on  shore  telegraphed  to  Sebas- 
topol  that  they  saw  the  vessel  sink.  How- 
ever, so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  I 
found,  on  visiting  her  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  that,  except  for  a  slight  mark 
on  her  side  close  to  the  water's  edge,  no 
damage  was  done.  On  the  vessel's  re- 
turn  to  Constantinople  she  was  put  into 
dock,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had 
been  very  slightly  damaged  ;  in  fact  it  was 
not  necessary  to  change  any  of  her  outside 
plates.  1  think  that  the  manoeuvres  nec- 
essary to  make  the  Harvey  torpedo  effica- 
cious render  it  a  weapon  on  which  little 
or  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  unless  all 
the  hands  on  board  the  attacked  ship  are 
asleep.     1  would  rather  trust  to  the  Pole 


than  to  the  Harvey  torpedo,  though  I  do 
not  think  that  either  of  them  counts  for 
much  when  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept.  In 
my  opinion  the  most  useful  torpedo  is  a 
fixed  one,  fired  either  by  contact  or  by 
electric  batteries  at  a  distance,  especially 
when  they  are  used  in  defence  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  forts,  the  entrances  of  har- 
bors, of  estuaries,  etc.  According  to 
general  opinion,  the  perfected  Whitehead 
or  SwartzkofiE  torpedo  is  the  only  weapon 
for  active  service  at  sea.  Let  us  examine 
how  they  can  best  be  utilized.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  for  attack  they  are  of  very 
doubtful  efficacy.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  I  followed  in  a  very  fast  frigate 
(my  flag-ship)  the  emperor  of  Russia's 
yacht  Livadia  too  near  to  the  fire  of  the 
forts  of  Sebastopol.  I  say  too  near,  be- 
cause I  drew  on  my  ship  such  a  fire,  that, 
had  I  not  "  cleared  pretty  quickly  out  of 
that,"  I  should  not  have  been  here  to-day 
to  tell  the  story.  Since  the  war,  a  Rus- 
sian naval  officer,  whose  name  was  Captain 
Makaroff,  A.D.C.  to  H.M.  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  told  me  that  he  had  under  his 
command  seven  torpedo-boats,  with  which 
he  volunteered  to  go  out  —  in  the  day- 
time it  must  be  remembered  —  and  attack 
me.  We  discussed  at  some  length  the 
probable  result,  and  I  think  that  even  he 
admitted  that  he  could  have  done  nothing. 
Here  is  my  view  and  argument.  I  said  to 
him :  "  When  I  saw  you  and  your  torpedo- 
boats  coming  out,  I  should  have  run  away. 
Now  I  could  go  thirteen  or  fourteen  knots. 
You  could  steam  about  nineteen.  Thus 
your  speed  following  me  would  have  been 
about  five  knots  —  no  great  speed  at  which 
to  approach  a  vessel  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  Nordenfeldt  guns,  guns  en  barbette 
firing  grape,  shrapnel,  etc.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  have  destroyed  all 
the  torpedo-boats;  and  this,  I  believe, 
would  be  the  fate  of  any  day  attack  at- 
tempted by  them." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  my  friend, "  I  should 
have  followed  and  attacked  you  during  the 
night." 

"  There  again,"  I    said,  "  I  think  that 
you  would  have  failed,  because  if  you  had 
been  in  range  of  my  small  guns  as  well  as 
of  shell,  say  at  about  three  thousand  yards, 
before  dark  I  should  have  destroyed  you. 
After  dark    I    should   have   changed  my 
course,  and  how  would  you  have   found 
me?      However,   supposing    that    I    had 
stopped  in  the  night  and  put  down  my  de- 
fences,  what  could   you    have  done  ?     I 
I  don't  think  that  a  ship  can  be  seen  so  as 
'  to  be  fired  at  a  distance  of  more  than  four 
;  hundred  yards  on   a  dark   night,  and  a 
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moving  ship  would  be  a  still  more  difficult 
mark.  If  a  torpedo*boat  came  nearer  than 
four  hundred  yards,  she  would  have  been 
caught  by  the  line  of  defence,  should  I 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  stop."  On 
this  point  we  had  a  long  and  somewhat 
warm  discussion,  which  ended  —  at  least 
I  flattered  myself  it  did  —  in  the  Russian 
officer  remarking  that  really  he  thought, 
after  all,  that  he  could  have  done  nothing. 

1  find  that  naval  men  have,  as  a  rule, 
great  confidence  in  a  system  of  defence 
against  torpedoes  by  means  of  nets,  and  I 
understand  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  age 
has  invented  a  plan  enabling  a  ship  to 
steam  seven  or  eight  knots  without  any 
inconvenience  from  this  modern  crinoline. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  ignore  the  utility  of 
this  system  for  want  of  a  better;  but  I 
hear  rumors  of  torpedoes  which  will  be 
able  to  attack  ships  at  a  point  that  cannot 
be  protected  by  this  plan  —  namely,  under 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  where  the  protect- 
ing net  would  have  no  power.  13ut  the 
torpedo,  of  whatever  description,  is  gener- 
ally carried  in  a  boat,  and  if  you  can  man- 
age to  catch  or  destroy  the  boat,  there  is 
ao  end  of  the  matter. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  power  of  torpe- 
does for  attacking  purposes.  I  hear  it 
said  that  during  a  naval  engagement  tor- 
pedoes can  be  utilized  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. In  this  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  If 
torpedoes  can  accompany  squadrons  and 
act  independently  either  against  disabled 
ships  or  even  against  ships  which  might 
be  approached  unperceived,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  they  would  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  a  naval  engagement.  But  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  their  remaining  con 
stantly  at  sea  in  company  with  a  fleet. 
The  French  already  are  drilling'  their 
torpedo-boats  to  accompany  a  sea-going 
squadron  ;  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that,  for 
different  reasons,  these  boats  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  return  to  port.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  torpedo-boat  is  built 
of  the  lightest  material,  and  is  of  the  finest 
workmanship.  Very  little  would  there- 
fore tend  to  put  her  out  of  order.  I  have 
seen  a  torpedo-boat  before  a  gale,  in  a 
gale,  and  after  a  gale,  at  sea  ;  and  altiiough 
I  should  be  sorry  to  discourage  those  who 
have  put  faith  in  her  capacity  as  a  sea- 
boat,  still  I  must  say  that  in  the  last  state 
the  boat  presented  a  very  dilapidated  ap- 
pearance. 

Although  it  is  the  fashion  for  ironclads 
to  be  fitted  so  as  they  can  launch  their 
own  torpedoes,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  for 
several  reasons  —  the  first  being,  that  a 


torpedo  is  never  sure  of  being  fired  with 
accuracy  when  projected  from  a  height 
greater  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
water.  In  fact  it  has  been  proved  that  to 
obtain  the  s(3-callcd  accuracy  at  which  they 
profess  to  have  arrived,  the  torpedo  must 
be  fixed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  in  the  boats  now  in  construction 
the  most  important  element  is  the  close 
proximity  to  the  water  in  which  the  tubes 
are  placed.  I  myself  have  seen  torpedoes 
fired  from  a  ship's  broadside,  and  although 
on  one  or  two  occasions  they  have  been 
launched  with  considerable  accuracy,  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  immediately  after 
its  submersion  fiy  straight  up  in  the  air 
and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship  from 
which  it  had  been  fired;  so  I  think  that 
little  confidence  can  be  placed,  at  present, 
in  the  efficacy  of  torpedoes  fired  from 
ships'  batteries. 

There  is  another  essential  point  as  re- 
gards the  efficacy  of  sea-going  torpedoes 
during  a  naval  engagement.  A  torpedo* 
boat  might  in  the  miUe  mistake  a  friend 
for  an  enemy.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that 
two  ships  are  hotly  engaged,  and  that  one 
of  them  succeeds  in  capturing  the  other. 
If  the  conquering  ship  neglects  to  hoist  on 
her  prize  the  flag  of  her  nation,  a  torpedo- 
boat  coming  from  a  distance,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  captor's  nationality,  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  blow  the  prize  up.  This  may 
be  rather  far-fetched,  but  more  unlikely 
things  have  really  happened  in  naval  war- 
fare. Coming  naval  engagements  will  be 
soon  decided,  —  the  time  would  be  too 
short  and  the  confusion  too  great  to  allow 
of  any  accurate  action  on  the  part  of  tor- 
pedo-boats. Independent  action  would 
be  dangerous.  I  should  suggest  that 
torpedo-boats  of  a  smaller  class  that  can 
be  hoisted  up  should  be  carried  on  board 
men-of-war.  These  could  be  used  or  not 
as  required,  by  responsible  captains,  who 
would  be  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  util- 
ized. 

Now  one  word  about  offensive  torpedo 
warfare.  Torpedo-boats  could  be  sent 
from  blockading  squadrons  into  an  ene- 
my's port,  and  if  the  enemy's  ships  were 
unprepared,  could  do,  no  doubt,  a  vast 
amount  of  injury.  Further  than  this,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  they  can  be 
utilized. 

I  have  ventured  in  this  paper  to  throw 
some  doubt  upon  the  great  efficacy  of  the 
so-called  fish  torpedo,  inasmuch  as  I  think 
its  danger  can  be  averted.  I  will  now  turn 
to  other  torpedo  inventions,  which  I  think, 
when  perfected,  will  prove  better  adapted 
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to  naval  warfare.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  origin  of  the  torpedo  was  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  great  war  between  the 
North  and  South.  The  torpedo  used, 
although  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  proved 
itself  to  be  a  most  deadly  weapon  of  de- 
fence. Placed  at  the  mouths  of  great  riv- 
ers, in  the  rivers  themselves,  and  in  shoal 
water,  wherever  an  enemy  was  likely  to 
be  cruising,  it  did  good  service  on  many 
occasions.  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say 
that  more  than  fifteen  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed by  torpedoes  during  the  time  that 
the  war  lasted.  This  torpedo  was,  with 
some  very  rare  exceptions,  used  as  a  mine 
placed  either  floating,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  or  river,  and  several  vessels  were 
thus  destroyed  while  passing  over  these 
snares.  More  than  one  case  of  conspicu- 
ous daring  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
naval  officers  occurred  during  the  war, 
while  using  most  effectively  what  is  called 
the  cigar  torpedo-boat.  This  was  a  craft 
which,  when  in  motion,  was  entirely  im- 
mersed, except  the  top  of  the  funnel,  and 
might  almost  be  called  a  submarine  tor- 
pedo. I  remember  on  one  occasion  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  I  was  at  Charleston, 
meeting  in  a  coffee-room  at  that  place  a 
young  naval  officer  (a  Southerner),  with 
whom  I  got  into  conversation.  He  told 
me  that  that  night  he  was  going  to  sink  a 
Northern  man-of-war  which  was  blockad- 
ing the  port,  and  invited  me  to  see  him 
off.  I  accompanied  him  down  to  his  cigar- 
boat,  as  he  called  it,  and  found  that  she 
was  a  vessel  about  forty  feet  long,  shaped 
like  a  cigar,  on  the  bow  of  which  was 
placed  a  torpedo.  On  his  stepping  on 
board  with  his  crew  of  four  men,  his  boat 
was  immersed  till  nothing  but  a  small 
piece  of  funnel  was  visible.  He  moved  08. 
into  the  darkness  at  no  great  speed  —  say 
at  about  five  miles  an  hour.  The  next 
evening,  on  visiting  ihe  coffee-house,  I 
found  my  friend  sitting  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  hole  in  the  frigate 
which  he  had  attacked,  which  vessel 
could,  in  fact,  be  seen  lying  in  shallow 
water,  some  seven  miles  off,  careened 
over  to  repair  damages.  But  he  said  that, 
on  the  concussion  made  by  firing  the  tor- 
pedo, the  water  had  rushed  in  through  the 
hatches  of  his  boat,  and  she  had  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  All  his  men  were  drowned. 
He  said  that  he  didn't  know  how  he  es- 
caped himself,  but  he  fancied  that  he  came 
up  through  the  hatches,  as  he  found  him- 
self floating  about,  and  swam  on  shore. 
This  affair  was  officially  reported  by  the 
American  blockading  squadron,  corrobo- 
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rating  the  fact  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
frigate,  and  stating  that  the  torpedo-boat 
was  got  up,  with  four  dead  bodies  in  her 
hold.  Here  is  one  system  which  might 
be  utilized  in  naval  warfare  if  perfected, 
and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  a  sub- 
marine torpedo-boat  is  already  invented  by 
Mr.  Nordenfeldt. 

In  regard  to  the  fixed  torpedoes  I  have 
already  referred  to,  the  admiral  command- 
ing the  American  squadron  told  me  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  steaming  in  line, 
his  fiag-ship  being  second  in  the  order 
of  sailing,  when  suddenly  the  ship  ahead 
of  them  disappeared  altogether,  having 
struck  on  a  mine ;  and  that  he  found  these 
mines  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  deal 
with,  especially  when  the  water  was  not 
very  deep.  I  have  seen  a  clever  inven- 
tion of  Colonel  Ley  tried  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  invention,  which  is  now  being 
put  into  shape  by  Mr.  Nordenfeldt,  struck 
me  as  being  the  weapon  of  the  future,  if 
the  present  somewhat  serious  defects  — 
namely,  its  want  of  speed  and  immersion 
—  could  be  overcome.  When  I  saw  it 
tried,  it  was  steered  by  electricity,  and 
went  very  straight  for  more  than  a  mile. 
But  it  was  too  visible  in  the  water,  and 
only  obtained  about  nine  knots*  speed,  and 
thus,  I  think,  would  have  been  easily  de- 
stroyed in  the  daytime.  However,  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Nordenfeldt 
has  partially,  if  not  entirely,  overcome 
the  above-named  defects.  If  so,  he  has  a 
good  chance  of  taking  a  lead  in  torpedo 
manufacture,  as  he  does  now  in  machine- 
guns.  General  Berdan  also  promises 
great  things  in  torpedoes.  If  he  can  do 
what  he  professes,  he  will  cut  every  one 
out ;  for  he  undertakes  to  give  speed,  dis- 
tance, safety  against  nets  and  other  obsta- 
cles, easy  steering  powers,  certainty  of 
direction,  etc.  I  wish  him  well,  but  he 
has  been  a  very  long  time  about  it,  and  so 
far  his  trials  have  shown  few  satisfactory 
results. 

Now  in  this  paper  I  have  spoken  of  the 
fish  or  Whitehead  torpedo,  the  Harvey, 
the  Pole,  the  fixed  or  mine  torpedo,  the 
Ley  or  Nordenfeldt,  the  cigar-boat,  and  the 
Berdan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
other  inventions,  because  the  fact  remains 
that  the  torpedo  is  not  perfect — no,  not 
by  any  means.  When  it  is  so,  we  had 
better  act  like  the  'coon  up  a  tree  in  Amer- 
ica, who  says  to  the  sportsman,  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  dead  shot,  *•  Don't  shoot  — 
I'll  come  down  ;  "  for  war  would  then  be 
too  awful. 

As  the   torpedo   scare   may  extend   to 
merchant  vessels,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
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of  consolation  on  that  head.  A  merchant 
vessel  need  not  fear  the  torpedo  cruiser, 
because  if  the  vessel  carrying;  the  boats 
which  launch  that  nasty  weapon  can  get 
near  enough  for  them  to  use  it,  she  will 
be  near  enouj^h  to  go  alongside,  for  the 
capture  of  valuable  property  is  of  more 
importance  than  its  destruction.  More- 
over, it  would  be  useless  to  send  out  tor- 
pedo-boats alone  to  look  for  prizes.  Where 
could  they  be  sent  from?  Where  would 
they  get  coals?  And  what  would  they 
do  with  the  prizes  after  they  had  taken 
them?  They  cannot  carry  prize  crews; 
and  to  destroy  a  vessel  for  the  sake  of 
destruction  would  be  a  wanton  act,  which 
would  be  universally  condemned.  Be- 
sides, a  torpedo  is  a  very  expensive  arti- 
cle to  throw  away  for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
ing an  enemy's  merchant  vessel.  So  1 
think  that  the  captains  and  crews  of  mer- 
chant vessels  may  breathe  freely  as  far  as 
torpedoes  are  concerned.  It  is  intended, 
I  understand,  to  use  torpedoes  on  board 
regular  seagoing  vessels  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  tons.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  practicable  idea;  and  should  the  dis- 
tance a  "torpedo  can  be  fired  be  increased, 
these  vessels  would  be  serviceable  craft: 
but  so  long  as  four  hundred  yards  is  the 
maximum  distance,  they  would,  unless  at- 
tacking a  craft  of  their  own  size,  be  liable 
to  be  knocked  to  pieces  before  they  could 
get  within  torpedo  range  of  the  enemy; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
would  be  a  much  larger  target  than  the 
torpedo-boats. 

One  word  more.  I  would  ask  my  naval 
friends  how  they  would  judge  distance  at 
night  when  6ring  their  torpedoes,  and 
how  they  propose  to  approach  ships 
guarded  with  nets  and  boats?  Remem- 
ber, also,  that  ships  can  cruise  with  their 
nets  down.  The  fact  is,  that  what  fright- 
ens people  is  the  great  speed  at  which 
they  see  the  devilish-looking  torpedo-boat 
dashing  by  them.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  damage  that  great  speed 
would  cause  to  the  torpedo-boat  itself,  in 
the  event  of  its  meeting  any  obstacle,  or 
being  obliged  to  stop  suddenly.  For  ex- 
ample, a  curious  case  occurred  lately  on 
this  coast.  A  torpedo-boat  was  obliged 
to  stop  suddenly,  the  result  being  that  her 
machinery  came  to  utter  grief,  and  three 
men  were  killed  by  the  fires  being  thrown 
out  of  the  furnaces,  and  on  to  them ;  and 
I  repeat  that  a  boat  fouling  a  wire  rope 
was  capsized  and  sunk,  through  the  sud- 
den check  of  her  great  impetus  through 
the  water.  Taking  into  consideration  all 
the  experiences  that  1  have  narrated  in 


this  paper,  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  fish-torpedo  warfare  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  bugbear,  and  though  not  to 
be  entirely  despised,  may  be  designated 
as  the  "  naval  scare  of  the  day." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  QUEEN'S  DRAWING-ROOM. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM  day  has  formed  the 
subject  of  many  a  social  essay,  and  has 
been  introduced  as  a  feature  in  many  a 
novel.  The  block  of  carriages  in  St. 
James*s  Street,  the  club  windows  full  of 
ogling  and  criticising  dandies,  the  silver 
wigs  of  the  coachmen,  the  bouquets  and 
calves  of  the  footmen,  and  the  retiring 
loveliness  of  the  bashful  dibutantes^  af- 
fording a  charming  contrast  to  the  maturer 
charms  of  the  mothers  and  dowagers, 
have  all  been  expatiated  upon  over  and 
over  again.  The  queen's  drawing-room 
is,  in  fact,  an  old-established  British  insti- 
tution, and  is  justly  looked  upon  by  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  public  as  one  of  the  few 
gratuitous  shows  afforded  by  a  residence 
in,  or  a  visit  to,  the  metropolis. 

But  to  those  who  can  remember  the 
glories  of  a  drawing-room  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  the  ceremony  of  the  present 
day  must  present  but  a  sorry  and  insig- 
nificant spectacle  in  comparison  with  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  youth. 
**  The  old  order  changelh,  giving  place  to 
new,"  is  in  this  case  an  unusually  apt 
quotation,  and  from  a  spectacular  point  of 
view  the  new  order  certainly  cannot  hold 
a  candle  to  the  old.  The  stately  C-spring 
chariot,  which  in  the  old  days  was  con- 
sidered the  only  suitable  carriage  for  a 
person  of  any  distinction  to  go  to  court  in, 
has  almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  every- 
day use;  and  although  a  few  will  still  be 
brought  out  for  State  occasions,  ihey  form 
the  exception  instead  of  the  rule,  and  it 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  wood  and  iron 
work  be  very  long  before  the  last  of  them 
disappear  altogether.  In  their  place  we 
find  *Mandaus"  of  various  builds  and  va- 
rious degrees  of  smartness,  and  every 
variety  of  brougham,  from  the  neat  and 
exquisitely  finished  productions  of  Barker 
or  Thrupp  to  the  shapeless  and  weather- 
beaten  vehicle  with  dingy  panels  and  gen- 
erally shabby-genteel  appearance.  With 
the  decadence  of  the  chariot  has  also  su- 
pervened a  falling  off  in  the  style  of  the 
once  magnificent  retainers  who  accom- 
panied it.  A  cluster  of  three  or  perhaps 
four  stately  footmen  up  behind,  now  only 
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seen  in  the  case  of  very  illustrious  person- 
ages, was  nothing  very  much  out  of  the 
common,  each  one  of  whom  was  in  him^ 
self  a  thing  of  beauty  and  an  object  of 
interest  to  an  admiring  crowd.  But  even 
where  a  chariot  is  now  seen  it  has  usually 
but  one  or,  at  the  most,  twO  gentlemen  in 
livery  on  the  footboard,  who,  so  far  from 
taking  a  proper  pride  in  their  position  and 
functions,  are  apt  to  display  a  self-con- 
sciousness that  seems  almost  to  amount 
to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  that  is  by  no 
means  in  keeping  with  traditional  asso- 
ciations. And,  to  come  down  to  details, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  well-regulated 
mind  to  observe  without  some  tinge  of 
regret  the  lamentable  deterioration  in  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  bouquets  worn  on 
these  occasions.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  Leech's  caricature  of  the  coachman 
who,  on  being  asked  for  his  reason  for 
leaving  his  last  place,  was  compelled  to 
state  that  at  the  last  drawing-room  he 
had  been  put  off  with  a  bouquet  that  had 
been  made  up  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
instead  of  being  ordered  from  Covent 
Garden.  No  person  of  proper  feeling 
could  have  failed  to  sympathize  with  the 
worthy  man  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances, or  to  recognize  the  insult  to  his 
cloth  which  he  so  justly  resented.  But 
we  fear  that  many  a  coachman  nowadays 
has  to  put  up  with  still  further  indignities  ; 
and  of  the  few  so  called  bouquets  that 
custom  still  continues  here  and  there  to 
affix  to  the  manly  breasts  of  coachmen 
and  footmen,  the  majority  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  even  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  more  suggestive  of 
having  been  bought  in  the  street.  The 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  have 
overspread  even  such  a  time-honored  in- 
stitution as  the  queen's  drawing-room; 
and  the  theory  has  been  tacitly,  though 
generally,  accepted  that  the  days  when  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  make  a  show 
have  gone  by,  and  that  it  now  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  tiresome,  though 
necessary,  function,  to  be  got  through 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  A 
drawing-room  nowadays  is,  in  fact,  only 
redeemed  from  being  a  dull  procession  of 
carriages  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
element;  though,  as  long  as  the  House- 
hold Cavalry,  with  their  brilliant  uniforms, 
their  picturesquely  attired  bands,  and 
their  manifold  popular  attractions,  con- 
tinue to  form  a  part  of  the  show,  there 
will  always  be  something  bright  and  im- 
posing about  it. 

The    most    splendid    and   glittering  of 
pageants,  however,  has  always  its  reverse 


side ;  and  even  if  no  one  were  allowed  to 
appear  at  court  in  any  vehicle  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  coach  and  four,  with  domestics 
ta  correspond,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  the  moralist  to  indulge  in  re- 
flections upon  the  vanity  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
hardships  undergone  by  delicate  ladies 
through  exposure  in  slight  attire  to  the 
chilling  blasts  of  an  English  spring;  of 
weary  waitings  in  cold  and  unaired  recep- 
tion-rooms and  ugly  rushes  at  barriers;  of 
the  imperiousness  and  stern  demeanor  of 
gentleman  ushers  and  subordinates  of  the 
lord  chamberlain's  department ;  of  the 
solemn  moment  when  the  struggling /crowd 
is  suddenly  marshalled  into  single  file,  and 
seasoned  dowager  and  trembling  dibutante 
have  to  pass  alone  and  unsupported  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  of  the  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  relief  and  thankfulness  when  the 
last  curtsey  has  been  made,  and,  gathering 
up  the  voluminous  folds  of  her  train,  happy 
if  it  is  still  intact  and  untrodden  upon,  the 
fair  courtier  emerges  into  the  corridor 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  having  success- 
fully passed  through  a  trying  ordeal,  and 
of  being  free  to  converse  with  her  friends 
who  have  also  passed,  or  to  criticise  and 
condole  with  those  whose  trial  is  still 
to  come.  There  are  doubtless  certain 
grounds  for  such  reflections  ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  ladies  who  at- 
tend a  drawing-room  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort. 
But  for  a  good  deal  of  this  it  may,  perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  hinted,  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  It  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  colder  by  day  than  by  night,  even 
from  February  till  May  ;  and  if  ladies  were 
to  take  the  same  precautions  when  going 
to  a  drawing-room  as  they  habitually  do 
when  going  to  a  ball,  they  would  possibly 
have  less  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of 
colds  and  other  attendant  ailments.  As  it 
is,  a  fond  mother,  who  would  be  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  taking  her  child  to  a  ball 
any  night  in  the  season  without  an  elab- 
orate arrangements  of  wraps,  will  let  her 
shiver  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  Mall  in 
what  is  practically  a  ball  dress,  with  little 
or  no  protection  from  the  raw,  damp  at- 
mosphere of  early  spring;  and  is  then 
surprised  and  indignant  if  the  result  be 
that  her  darling  is  laid  up  for  a  fortnight. 
No  doubt,  too,  the  waiting  and  the  crowd 
inside  the  palace  are  very  trying  both  to 
strength  and  patience,  and  it  is  here,  per- 
haps, that  the  greatest  danger  is  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  draughts  or  chills. 
Wraps  must,  of  course,  be  discarded  on 
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eDtering,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  seri- 
ous matter  for  a  delicate  person  to  have 
to  pass  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
series  of  large,  uninhabited,  and  conse- 
quently imperfectly  aired,  rooms,  and  in  a 
costume,  moreover,  that  is  only  suited  for 
warmth  and  candlelight.  It  might  be  out 
of  place  on  our  part  to  volunteer  sugges- 
tions to  the  high  authorities  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  regulation  of  such  matters. 
Her  Majesty  is  well  known  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  everything  relating,  not 
only  to  the  welfare,  but  also  to  the  per- 
sonal  comfort,  of  her  subjects  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  lord  chamber- 
lain and  his  staff  have  instructions  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  for  the  conven- 
ience of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attending 
her  Majesty's  court.  But  so  universal, 
and  apparently  so  well  founded,  have  been 
the  complaints  on  this  score  that  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  understand  why  any  grounds  for 
them  should  still  remain,  as  a  very  little 
care  and  foresight  would  appear  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  the 
rooms  to  be  used  should  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  warmed  before  those  attending 
the  drawing-room  are  admitted.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  serious  accusation  that 
can  justly  be  brought  against  the  **  man- 
agement **  on  these  occasions.  No  doubt 
the  long  waitings  in  each  room  are  very 
tedious  and  wearying,  and  the  crowding 
and  pressing  at  the  various  barriers  must 
always  be  very  annoying  and  trying  to 
the  temper.  I3ut  as  long  as  ladies  con- 
tinue to  display  their  loyalty  by  flocking 
to  court,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  certain 
amount  of  crowding  is  to  be  avoided.  It 
might  possibly  be  within  the  resources  of 
science  to  devise  some  more  complete 
system  of  barriers  or  "  pens,"  to  be  worked 
somewhat  according  to  the  ** absolute 
block  "  system  of  a  railway,  no  person 
being  admitted  into  one  space  or  section 
until  its  previous  occupants  had  all  passed 
into  the  next.  Such  an  arrangement  might, 
however,  be  held  to  interfere  almost  too 
much  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
would  certainly  be  rather  suggestive  of  a 
cattle-market.  But,  anyhow,  ladies  who 
come  to  court  must  expect  to  be  put  under 
at  least  a  show  of  discipline,  and  ought 
not  to  complain  if  their  natural  and  charm- 
ing tendency  to  get  into  mischief  requires 
that  they  should  be  kept  well  in  hand. 
Those  elegant  gentlemen  in  silk  stockings 
and  curiously  laced  coats,  whose  calves 
only  require  a  little  professional  cultiva- 
tion and  whose  hair  a  little  powder  to 
make  them  very  respectable  imitations  of 


John  and  Jeames,  have  after  all  a  delicate 
and  responsible  duty  to  discharge.  The 
slightest  exhibition  of  indecision  or  want 
of  firmness  on  their  part  might  have  the 
most  serious  results;  and  the  idea  of 
Buckingham  Palace  with  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  ladies  in  a  state  of  panic 
or  insubordination  is  almost  too  dreadful 
to  contemplate.  The  fact  is  —  and  this  is 
not  sufficiently  realized  —  that  a  drawing- 
room  is  an  important  State  function,  and, 
as  such,  requires  to  be  conducted  with 
something  approaching  to  military  pre- 
cision and  discipline.  Every  person  pres- 
ent is  for  the  time  being  an  actor  in  the 
ceremony,  and  cannot  complain  if  ex- 
pected to  act  strictly  under  orders. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  having 
regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  British 
climate,  and  the  important  part  played  by 
the  weather  on  such  occasions,  that  imme- 
morial custom  has  decreed  that  drawing- 
rooms  should  take  place  in  the  daytime. 
No  one  who  has  witnessed  a  drawing- 
room  at  the  viceregal  court  in  Dublin  can 
have  failed  to  contrast  it  favorably  in 
many  respects  with  the  same  ceremony  in 
London.  The  mere  fact  of  its  being  in 
the  evening  and  after  dinner  deprives  the* 
ceremony  of  a  great  deal  of  its  normal 
coldness  and  stiffness,  and  imparts  to  it 
something  of  the  character  of  a  stately 
social  entertainment.  Jewels  sparkle  with 
additional  lustre  ;  dresses  show  to  greater 
advantage;  and  complexions  that  are  per- 
haps scarcely  equal  to  the  cold  glare  of 
daylight  look  positively  charming  under 
the  mellow  effulgence  of  wax  candles,  or 
even  a  judicious  and  properly  subdued 
application  of  the  electric  light.  The  bril- 
liant drawing-room  recently  held  at  Dub- 
lin Castle  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  may 
possibly  have  suggested,  or  rather  revivecf, 
the  idea  of  introducing  the  same  system 
in  London;  and  should  this  ever  come 
about,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all  directly 
concerned.  The  only  real  argument  in 
favor  of  holding  drawing-rooms  by  day  is 
that  pageants  of  any  kind  are  so  rare  in 
London  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  what  is  even  now  a 
popular  show.  But,  after  all,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  public  who  come  to  see  it  must 
necessarily  be  comparatively  limited;  and 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  actors 
in  such  a  ceremony  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  than  the  amusement  of  the 
lookers-on. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the  in- 
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telligent  spectator  of  one  of  these  func- 
tions—  namely,  what  is  the  object  of  it 
all  ?  This,  however,  opens  up  a  delicate 
subject  upon  which  we  have  sonte  diffi- 
dence in  entering;  but  we  fear  that  the 
answer  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  The  primary  object 
of  attending  a  drawing-room  or  levde  is, 
of  course,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  sovereign.  But  the  notion  of  a  quid 
pro  quo  may  associate  itself  even  with  a 
State  ceremony ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
there  were  no  such  things  as  State  balls 
and  State  concerts,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  now  **go  to  court"  would  be 
satisfied  with  some  other  means  of  testify- 
ing their  devotion  to  the  crown.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  experiences  of  many  of 
these  excellent  and  loyal  persons  must  be 
very  disappointing,  and  suggestive  of  noth- 
ing but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  We 
believe  that  a  theory  once  existed,  and 
perhaps  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  those  who  attended  drawing-rooms 
and  levies  might  reasonably  expect  to  be 
invited  in  due  course  to  some  court  enter- 
tainments. Thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  **  society  "  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  when  few  per- 
sons below  a  certain  social  or  official  rank 
thought  it  any  part  of  their  business  to 
go  to  court,  this  may  have  been  very  gen- 
erally the  case.  But  it  is  a  very  di^erent 
thing  nowadays,  and  as  the  number  of 
quasi-courtiers  has  increased  at  least  three- 
fold, while  the  number  and  standard  of 
the  court  entertainments  remain  the  same 
as  ever,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  apply  this  theory  to  existing 
circumstances.  Some  system  of  selection 
roust  therefore  necessarily  be  resorted  to, 
and  the  natural  result  must  be  to  provoke 
a  good  deal  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  included 
in  the  lists  of  invitations.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  no  very  dangerous  innovation 
to  add  another  State  ball  or  two  to  the 
annual  hospitalities  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, and  some  day  this  may  perhaps  be 
found  expedient  and  practicable.  Every 
year  the  complaints  grow  louder  as  to  the 
decadence  of  the  London  season,  and 
nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  restore 
life  to  the  depressing  state  of  things  that 
seems  to  exist  at  present  as  some  expan- 
sion of  courtly  festivities.  We  might 
then,  perhaps,  look  for  a  partial  revival, 
at  least,  of  the  by-gone  glories  of  the 
drawing-room,  which  would  regain  in  a 
great  measure  its  original  social  meaning 
and  importance. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
"THE    FATHER    OF    GERMAN     MUSIC."  — 
JOHANN   SEBASTIAN  BACH. 

There  was  a  miller,  by  name  Veit  Bach, 
who  lived  at  Wechmar,  in  Saxe-Gotha, 
about  the  year  1600.  He  had  considerable 
taste  for  music,  and  his  principal  enjoy- 
ment consisted  in  playing  the  Cythrin^en 
(probably  a  zither)  to  the  clattering  accom- 
paniment of  his  turning  mill-wheels.  It 
was  a  happy  union  of  business  and  pleas- 
ure. This  taste  for  music  was  still  more 
marked  in  his  sons.  Most  of  the  family 
adopted  music  as  a  profession,  and  the 
best  posts  as  organists  in  their  native 
province  came  at  last  to  be  filled  by  Bachs. 
They  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of 
hereditary  genius  —  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, indeed,  on  record.  Through  four 
consecutive  generations  the  Bachs  fol- 
lowed the  same  calling  with  enthusiasm, 
and  no  fewer  than  fifty  musicians  entitled 
to  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the 
art  are  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Their 
musical  name  and  musical  nature  kept 
company  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  artistic  pre-eminence  of  the  Bachs 
came  to  an  end.  Union  is  strength,  so 
they  kept  close  together,  ready  to  give 
each  other  not  only  good  advice,  but  ma- 
terial assistance.  Every  year  they  held  a 
family  meeting  at  Erfurt,  Eisenach,  or 
Arnstadt,  and  had  musical  performances 
together.  These  annual  gatherings  give 
an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  clan ;  at  one 
of  them  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Bachs,  all  musicians,  were  present. 
The  greatest  of  them,  the  Bach  of  Bachs, 
\%as  Johann  Sebastian,  to  whom  consider- 
able attention  is  now  being  directed,  the 
bicentenary  of  his  birth  having  fallen  this 
year.  To  speak  of  him  is  the  object  of 
the  present  article.  The  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  are 
soon  told.  They  are  neither  numerous 
nor  striking.  He  was  born  at  Eisenach 
on  March  21,  1685,  and  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Ambrosius  Bach.  Unhappily, 
when  he  was  ten  years  old  both  his  father 
and  mother  died.  An  elder  brother,  or- 
ganist at  Ohrdru£f,  then  took  charge  of 
him  and  continued  the  musical  instruction 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  father,  add- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  violin  that  of  the 
organ  and  clavichord.  The  young  Sebas- 
tian showed  himself  in  haste  to  make 
progress,  and  was  ambitious  to  play  much 
more  advanced  music  than  the  brother 
thought  proper.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  latter  had  a  manuscript  volume  of 
pieces  for  the  clavichord  by  the  most  cele- 
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brated  composers  of  the  day,  and  on  mas- 
tering  this   collection   Johann   Sebastian 
had  set  his  heart.     The  use  of  it  was  re- 
fused.    Entreaty  having  failed,  the   boy 
tried  cunning.     He  managed  to  withdraw 
ii  surreptitiously  through  the  lattice-work 
door  of  a  cupboard  in  which  it  was  kept, 
and  —  having  no  means  to  buy  candles  — 
copied  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    These 
stealthy  labors  lasted  during   the  moon- 
light  nights   of   six   months.     When  the 
brother  found  out  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  he,  rather  shabbily,  one  is  inclined 
to  think,  took  the  boy's  copy  away,  and 
Johann  Sebastian  only  recovered  it  on  his 
brother's  death,  which  happened  soon  af- 
terwards.    Thrown,  when  that  event  took 
place,  OQ  his  own  resources,  he  made  a 
marketable  commodity  of  a  fine  soprano 
voice  with  which  he  was  gifted,  and  bejjan 
his  professional  career  in  a  choir  at  Liine- 
burg.     Whilst  at  Liineburg  he  used  fre- 
quently to  go  to  Hamburg  in  order  to  hear 
the  celebrated  organist  Reinken  play.     It 
is  related  that  once  when  he  had  lingered 
at    Hamburg  longer  than   his   means  al- 
lowed, he   had   only  two  shillings  in  his 
pocket  on    his   way   back   to    Liineburg. 
Before  he  reached  home  he  felt  very  hun- 
gry, and  stopped  outside  an  inn,  from  the 
kitchen  of  which  proceeded  such  tempting 
odors  as  made  him  painfully  aware  of  the 
disproportion  of  his  appetite  to  his  purse. 
His   hungry  appearance   seems   to   have 
struck  with  compassion  some  casual  look- 
ers-on, for  he  heard  a  window  open,  and 
saw  two  herring  heads  thrown  out  into 
the  road.     The  sight  of  these  remains  of 
what  are  such  a  popular  article  of  food  in 
Thiiringen,  his  old  home,  made  his  mouth 
water;   he   picked  them  up  eagerly,  and 
great  was  his  surprise  on  pulling  them  to 
pieces  to  find  a  Danish  ducat  concealed 
in  each  of  them.     This  discovery  enabled 
bim  not  only  to  satisfy  his  wants  at  the 
moment,  but  to  make  his  next  journey  to 
Hamburg  in  a  more  comfortable  manner. 
The  unknown  benefactor,  who  no  doubt 
peeped  out  of  the  window  to  watch  the 
result  of  his  good-nature,  made  no  attempt 
to  know  more  of  the  boy.    When  eighteen 
years   old   Bach   obtained  a  musical  sit- 
uation   in   connection  with   the  Court  of 
Weimar,  and  saw  something  there  of  aris- 
tocratic life.     It  was  a  homely  court;  it 
went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  in  winter  and 
nine   in  summer.     His  reputation  grew; 
he   soon    became  known  as  the  greatest 
organist  of  his  time,  and  his  services  were 
much  sought   after.      From   Weimar   he 
went  to  be  organist  at  Arnstadt,  then  to 
Miiblhausen,  then  to  Weimar  again — as 


court  organist  this  time.     Other  changes 
followed,  but  we  come  to  the  last  in  1723, 
when    he   was    appointed    cantor  at    the 
Thomas-Schule    in    Leipzig  and  organist 
and  director  of  the  music  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal  churches.     There  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     Ever  since  his  boy- 
hood Bach  had  been  near-sighted,  and  at 
last  his  vision  entirely  failed.     He  died  of 
apoplexy  on  July  28,  1750.     As   regards 
the   personal   appearance    of    this    great 
musician,  his  countenance  is  described  as 
one  of   singular  dignity  and   refinement. 
Thick  eyebrows  stood  out  from  beneath 
his  great  forehead,  and  he  had  that  long, 
firm  nose  which  they  say  fortune  gives  to 
her   favorites   that   she  may  use  it  as  a 
handle  when  she  draws  them  to  the  front. 
His  knitted  brows  might  be  taken  to  indi 
cate  severity  of  character;  but,  remarks 
one  writer,  **  the   impression  is  softened 
^by  the  sweet  sensitive  lines  of  the  mouth." 
He    was    quick-tempered,    and    fired    up 
sometimes    at    very    trifling    opposition. 
But  excuses  must  be  made  for  the  irrita- 
tion  of  an   artist  when  he  finds  himself 
opposed  and  unappreciated  by  the  Philis- 
tines.     The    worshipful    Corporation    of 
Arnstadt  once  rebuked  Bach  for  his  "per- 
plexing variations  and  strange  harmonies 
whereby  the  congregation  was  confound- 
ed," and  on  such  an  occasion  no  doubt  he 
needed  a  stock  of  good  temper.     He  also 
had   occasional  disputes  at  Leipzig  with 
his  employers,  the  town  councillors,  who 
were  sometimes  shocked  by  the  "uncleri- 
cal  "  style  of  his  compositions  and  by  the 
independent  way  in  which  he  conducted 
himself.     But  there  was  a  genial  side  to 
Bach's  character,  and  in  his  relations  as 
husband,  father,  and  friend  he  secured  the 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.     He  was 
of  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  and   this   is 
evident  in  everything  he  undertook  during 
his  busy  life.     Modesty  has  never  been  a 
characteristic  of  musicians,  but  Bach  was 
modest.     The  question  was  once  put  to 
him  how  he  had  acquired  his  great  talent. 
"By  working  hard,"  he  replied;  "and  all 
who  like  to  work  as  hard  will  succeed  just 
as  I  have  done."     He  was  twice  married. 
The  death  of  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
forms  one  of  the  few  melancholy  events 
of  his  career.     He  was  returning  from  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Carlsbad,  and  when  on 
the  road  and  no  news  could  reach  him  his 
wife  suddenly  fell  sick  and  died.     When 
he  arrived  at  his  own  door,  full  of  happi- 
ness at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  again, 
he   found   that   she   was   already  buried. 
His   second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena,  was 
fifteen   years  his  junior,  but  —  thanks  to 
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similarity  of  taste  —  she  proved  an  ad- 
mirable companioD ;  helping  in  his  work 
and  sharing  in  his  pleasures.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  seven  children,  by  his  second 
thirteen  —  there  were  twenty  in  all,  eleven 
boys  and  nine  girls.  Bach's  inventive 
capacity  was  shown  not  only  in  his  adop- 
tion of  equal  temperament,  and  his  innova- 
tions in  the  art  of  fingering  —  for  in  that 
too  he  introduced  great  improvements  — 
but  in  the  construction  of  a  new  instru- 
ment, the  lute-harpsichord  {Lauiiclavi- 
cymbet).  This  instrument  had  surprising 
brilliancy  of  tone.  The  difficulty  of  tun- 
ing, however,  led  to  its  abandonment,  and 
no  wonder,  if  in  that  respect  it  at  all  re- 
sembled the  first  of  the  instruments  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  Let  us  speak 
now  of  Bach  in  his  higher  character  as  a 
composer.  A  great  creative  genius  he 
certainly  was  :  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
indeed,  of  the  monarchs  of  the  world  of 
music.  His  inexhaustible  fertility,  the 
novel  and  independent  character  of  his 
work,  its  profound  science,  and  deep  ear- 
nestness, all  entitle  him  to  lasting  fame. 
Comparisons  have  often  been  drawn  be- 
tween Bach  and  Handel.  They  were 
contemporary  musical  giants,  both  born 
in  the  same  year.  Their  styles  are  as 
different  as  their  lives  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  it  has  been  well  said,  'Ms 
the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
great  philosopher  and  a  great  epic  poet  — 
between  Plato  and  Homer."  They  are 
equally  great  in  their  ways,  but  the  poet 
will  be  understood  with  less  effort  than 
the  philosopher,  and  listened  to  with  more 
pleasure.  The  fame  of  Bach  excited  the 
curiosity  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  this 
resulted  in  an  invitation  in  1747  to  the 
court  at  Potsdam.  It  was  the  last  jour- 
ney undertaken  by  the  composer.  His 
arrival  was  announced  just  as  the  king 
was  beginning  a  f^ute  solo  at  a  State  con- 
cert. The  monarch  laid  down  his  instru- 
ment, and  turning  to  the  musicians  who 
were  wailing  to  accompany  him,  "  Gen- 
tlemen," he  exclaimed,  "old  Bach  has 
come!"  There  was  no  flute-playing  that 
evening.  Bach  was  taken  irom  room  to 
room  of  the  palace,  and  had  to  play  on  all 
the  Silbermann  pianofortes,  instruments 
which  the  king  particularly  admired,  and 
of  which  he  had  a  considerable  number. 
Gratified  by  the  respect  and  kindness  of 
his  reception,  the  composer  did  his  best, 
and  excited  the  greatest  wonder  by  his 
improvisations.  A  theme  which  the  king 
gave  him  was  worked  up  on  his  return  to 
Leipzig,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Frederick 
the   Great  under  the  title  of  *SVIusikal- 


isches  Opfer."  But  if  Bach  was  famous 
during  life,  little  regard  seems  for  some 
time  after  his  death  to  have  been  shown 
to  his  memory.  His  widow  had  a  struggle 
to  exist,  and  died  a  pauper  at  last,  ten 
years  after  her  husband.  Then  Leipzig, 
of  which  he  was  such  a  distinguished  or- 
nament, rooted  up  St.  John's  Churchyard, 
where  he  had  been  laid  to  rest,  and  threw 
it  into  a  road,  and  the  composer's  bones 
were  scattered,  no  one  apparently  caring 
what  became  of  them. 

James  Mason. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  YOUTH. 

Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli  has  given  the 
world  a  great  pleasure,  in  recalling  to  us 
what  we  venture  to  regard  as  the  essence 
of  his  distinguished  brother,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  some  of  the  dashing  and  glitter- 
ing letters  which  he  sent  home  from  Spain, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Egypt  in  the  years 
1830  and  1831.  They  bring  before  us  the 
most  unique  and  even  startling  figure  in 
our  modern  politics  with  singular  force, 
and  sometimes  we  seem  to  be  reading 
allegories  anticipative  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
actual  career.  If  Carlyle  had  read  these 
letters  before  the  publication  of  his 
clothes  philosophy,  —  and  had  he  known 
.Mr.  Disraeli's  family  he  might  have  done 
so,  —  what  illustrations  for  that  book 
would  they  not  have  suggested  to  him  1 
Naturally  enough,  the  6rst  thing  which 
strikes  and  delights  Disraeli  is  the  vari- 
ety of  the  Spanish  costumes;  and  one  of 
the  first  messages  to  his  mother  tells  her 
that  as  it  is  the  custom  at  Gibraltar  not  to 
wear  waistcoats  in  the  morning,  '*her  new 
studs  came  into  fine  play,  and  maintain 
my  reputation  of  being  a  great  judge  of 
costume,  to  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
many  subalterns.  1  have  also  the  fame  of 
being  the  first  who  ever  passed  the  Straits 
with  two  canes,  a  morning  and  an  evening 
cane.  I  change  my  cane  as  the  gun  fires, 
and  hope  to  carry  them  both  on  to  Cairo. 
It  is  wonderful  the  effect  these  magical 
wands  produce.  I  owe  to  their  use  more 
attention  than  to  being  the  supposed 
author  of — what  is  it?  I  forget."  But 
much  more  characteristic  than  his  dress 
and  his  delight  in  flashing  new  and  bril- 
liant costumes  on  the  eyes  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, is  Mr.  Disraeli's  use  of  dress  as  a 
moral  instrument.  As  the  author  of 
"Vivian  Grey,"  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  reputation  for  a  certain  pictur- 
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esque  insolence,  and  he  does  it  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  dress.  When  a  pedant 
bored  him  he  gave  him  a  lecture  on 
"canes"  "which  made  him  stare,"  and 
offended  -him,  as  Disraeli  intended.  In 
Malta  he  created  quite  an  enthusiasm  by 
donning  the  costume  of  a  Greek  pirate. 
"A  blood-red  shirt,  with  silver  studs  as 
big  as  shillings,  an  immense  scarf  for 
girdle,  full  of  pistols  and  daggers,  red  cap, 
red  slippers,  broad  blue-striped  jacket  and 
trowsers,"  quite  electrified  the  garrison 
town.  He  got  five  invitations  to  dinner 
in  the  course  of  one  walk  down  the  chief 
street  here.  And  in  Turkey  he  made 
costume  go  further  still.  When  he  is 
speaking  of  his  visit  to  Yanina,  he  writes  : 
**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  with  the  united 
assistance  of  my  English,  Spanish,  and 
fancy  wardrobe,  1  sported  a  costume  in 
Yanina  which  produced  a  most  extraordi- 
nary effect  on  that  costume-loving  people. 
A  great  many  Turks  called  on  purpose  to 
see  it ;  but  the  little  Greek  physician,  who 
bad  passed  a  year  at  Pisa  in  his  youth, 
nearly  smoked  me.  *  Questo  vestito  In- 
glese  o  di  fantasia?'  he  aptly  asked.  I 
oracularly  replied,  *  Inglese  e  fantastico.'" 
One  can  imagine  Lord  Beaconsfield  mak- 
ing the  same  reply  to  an  intelligent  for- 
eigner in  after  days,  if  he  had  been  asked, 
'•  That  policy  of  yours ;  is  it  an  English 
or  a  fancy  policy?"  "An  English  and 
a  fancy  policy,"  he  would  certainly  have 
answered,  if  he  had  been  even  as  frank  in 
those  latter  days  as  he  was  with  the  Greek 
physician,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  he 
would  have  been  much  franker  if  he  had 
said,  "  Not  English  at  all,  but  fancy  only." 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
used  costume  very  much  as  he  used  lan- 
guage, to  express  not  so  much  his  mind 
as  his  audacity,  his  resolve  to  be  different 
from  every  one  else,  to  show  the  world 
that  he  could  keep  its  attention,  and  yet 
not  conform  to  its  will ;  that  he  chose  to 
mould  his  own  fashions,  to  amuse  himself 
by  bewildering  its  weak  intelligence,  and 
finally  to  work  on  it  his  own  will.  We 
have  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  father  from  Malta,  when  he 
announces  quite  authoritatively  to  the  old 
gentleman  his  philosophy  of  life:  "To 
govern  men,"  he  says,  *:  you  must  either 
excel  them  in  their  accomplishments,  or 
despise  them.  Clay  does  one,  and  I  do 
the  other  ;  and  we  are  both  equally  popu- 
lar. Affectation  tells  here  even  better 
than  wit.  Yesterday  at  the  racket-court, 
sitting  in  the  gallery  among  strangers,  the 
ball  entered,  and  lightly  struck  me  and 
fell  at  my  feet.     I  picked  it  up,  and  ob- 
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serving  a  young  rifleman  excessively  stiff, 
I  humbly  requested  him  to  forward  its 
passage  into  the  court,  as  I  really  had 
never  thrown  a  ball  in  my  life.  This  in- 
cident has  been  the  general  subject  of 
conversation  at  all  the  messes  to-day." 
If  this  had  been  a  mere  affectation,  with- 
out being  frankly  confessed  to  himself  and 
his  friends  as  a  gross  affectation,  we 
should  simply  have  despised  Disraeli  for 
it.  But  an  affectation  adopted  for  the 
audacity  of  the  freak,  as  Mr.  Disraeli's 
affectations  were  adopted,  somehow  does 
not  impress  us  exactly  as  common  affec- 
tations do;  they  are  rather  improvised 
modes  of  saying :  "  Look  at  me ;  here 
you  see  a  man  who  is  quite  willing  to 
boast  of  being  what  every  one  else  would 
despise,  if  only  he  can  thereby  convey  to 
the  world  that  he  despises  it,  much  more 
than  it  can  despise  him."  Again  and 
again  you  find  in  these  letters  remarkable 
anticipations  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  future  ca- 
reer. The  delight,  for  instance,  with  which 
he  records  that  he  "made  an  immense 
sensation  "  in  one  land  after  another,  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  often  fantastic 
conceits  of  his  future  speeches,  as  when 
he  would  propose  to  let  the  British  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  elect  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Council,  or  describe 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  as  resting 
on  "the  Semitic  principle," or  argue  that 
we  ought  to  have  used  our  guarantee  to 
Prussia  of  her  Saxon  provinces,  given  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  as  a  weapon  to  deter 
France  from  going  to  war  with  Prussia  in 
1870.  Such  flourishes  were  very  like  his 
request  to  the  stiff  rifleman  to  throw  back 
the  tennis-ball  for  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  never  thrown  a  ball  in  his  life.  At 
all  events  they  certainly  answered  the 
same  purpose  of  making  men  stare,  and 
being  "the  subject  of  conversation  at  all 
the  messes  "  en  the  following  day. 

Disraeli  landed  at  Cyprus,  and  passed 
a  day  "on  land  famous  in  all  ages,  but 
more  delightful  to  me  as  the  •residence  of 
Fortunatus  [of  the  magic  purse],  than  as 
the  rosy  realm  of  Venus,  or  the  romantic 
kingdom  of  the  Crusaders."  Was  it  then, 
we  wonder,  that  he  formed  the  wish,  wor- 
thy of  Fortunatus  not  only  in  its  wildness 
but  in  its  marvellous  fulfilment,  to  add 
Cyprus,  by  his  own  unassisted  volition,  to 
the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  a  subject? 
At  all  events,  who  can  affirm,  looking  to 
the  happy-go  lucky  character  of  the  policy 
by  which  he  achieved  this  stroke,  that  it 
would  ever  have  been  achieved  at  all,  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  landed  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus  in  his  youth,  and  associated  it 
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with  the  happy  spot  on  which  Fortunatus 
was  born  ?  The  air  of  grandiose  caprice 
by  which  these  letters  of  travel  are  so 
pleasantly  permeated,  had  more  to  do  with 
Mr.  Disraeli's  political  future  than  most 
of  his  admirinc;  followers  would  be  in- 
clined to  admit.  And  when  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  (the  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen), our  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, made  him  ** tumble  head  over  heels" 
at  a  game  of  forfeits  played  in  that  city, 
he  certainly  was  the  means  of  making 
Disraeli  prefigure,  like  the  more  figura- 
tive Hebrew  prophets,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  remarkable  of  his  political  evo- 
lutions. 

Of  course  these  letters  display  the  enor- 
mous vitality  and  energy  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
No  danger  daunted  him,  no  fatigue  re- 
pelled him,  no  horror,  among  the  many 
minor  horrors  of  foreign  travel,  disgusted 
him  with  adventure.  But  there  is  also  a 
premonitory  sign  of  his  weakness  as  a 
minister  in  the  very  characteristic  avowal, 
**You  know  that,  though  I  like  to  be  at 
my  ease,  I  want  energy  in  those  little 
affairs  of  which  life  greatly  consists.  Here 
1  found  Clay  always  ready;  in  short,  he 
saved  me  from  much  bore."  Mr.  Disraeli 
hated  detail,  even  in  cases  where  detail 


was  of  the  very  essence  of  statesmanship. 
He  had  an  overflowing  spontaneity  of 
vitality,  but  vefy  little  of  what  by  no 
means  necessarily  accompanies  it,  —  the 
power  of  attending  closely  to  the  uninter- 
esting means,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest- 
ing end.  He  liked  life  to  be  all  interest- 
ing, and  neglected  too  much  the  routine 
toil  which  was  needful  to  secure  success 
for  the  more  attractive  parts  of  it.  He 
wanted  to  find  fresh  interest  in  everything, 
even,  for  instance,  in  the  costume  of  his 
servants,  as  well  as  in  his  own.  He  la- 
ments bitterly  over  the  loss  of  a  servant 
"  who  wore  a  Mameluke  dress  of  crimson 
and  gold,  with  a  white  turban  thirty  yards 
long,  and  a  sabre  glittering  like  a  rain- 
bow," especially  as  he  had  to  content 
himself  '*  with  an  Arab  attendant  in  a  blue 
shirt  and  slipperless,"  in  that  servant's 
place.  Throughout  these  amusing  letters 
you  see  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  wished  to 
lead  a  life  with  a  uniformly  glittering  sur- 
face, and  indeed  greatly  preferred  pain 
and  hardship,  with  excitement,  to  mere 
comfortable  dulness  and  jog-trot  without 
it.  The  delight  in  a  brilliant  superficies 
for  his  life,  seems  the  animating  spirit  of 
these  youthful  letters.  It  was  the  animat- 
ing spirit,  also,  of  his  political  career. 


Enamelled  Glass.  —  About  fifteen  years 
ago  there  were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the 
glass  cases  of  collectors  certain  remarkable 
objects  of  glass,  which  were  ornamented  with 
Oriental  decorations  of  the  purest  and  most 
delicate  character,  including  gold  arabesques, 
etc  These  objects,  though  of  modern  work- 
manship (mosque  lamps,  etc ),  were  high  in 
price.  They  were  only  to  be  obtained  of  the 
inventor,  M.  Brocard,  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  ceramic  trade.  They  were  first  exhibited 
by  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Appliques  k 
ITndustrie  in  1869.  Specialists  and  archaeolo- 
gists, however,  knew  that  this  was  no  new  in- 
vention, but  simply  an  imitation  of  Damas 
glass,  which  at  a  remote  period  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  East  for  kindred  purposes.  It 
doubtless  originated  from  the  glass  industry 
near  Damascus,  and  traces  of  enamelled  glass 
have  been  found  under  circumstances  which 
point  to  the  employmrnt  of  that  ornamenta- 
tion in  ancient  times ;  but  its  application  to 
articles  of  ordinary  use  seems  doubtful.  In 
the  treasury  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  at 
Vienna,  there  are  a  dask  and  a  vase  of  remark- 


able beauty,  which  afford  valuable  information 
on  the  subject.  The  dask  bears  an  inscription, 
which  has  been  deciphered  by  H.  Schcfier, 
and  which  indicates  the  eighth  century  as  the 
dale  of  its  manufacture.  Although  Damascus 
was  doubtless  the  centre  of  this  manufacture, 
Mansourah  and  Alexandria  are  known  to  have 
produced  excellent  work  at  a  later  period. 
The  Venetian  glass  of  the  thirteenth  century 
l)ears  evidence  of  a  desire  to  reproduce  this 
Oriental  form  of  decoration  ;  but  the  imitations 
were  less  transparent  and  the  relief  work  less 
marked  in  its  character.  M.  Brocard  discov- 
ered the  process  during  researches  he  was 
compelled  to  make  in  order  to  repair  a  valu- 
able mosque  lamp  of  genuine  Oriental  work- 
manship. It  may  be  remarked  that  Venetian 
and  Bohemian  factories  have  for  a  long  time 
used  glass  colors  and  gold  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, but  the  productions  of  M.  Brocard  dis- 
play a  marked  superiority  in  every  respect. 
Bohemian  glass  is  not  really  enamelled,  but  is 
very  well  painted  with  glass  colors  and  fired 
with  a  weak  fire.  It  is  not  durable,  and  is 
easily  injured  by  chloric  acid. 
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lONA,   1885. 
BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

The  quiet  clouds  within  the  west 

Have  built  white  domes  above  the  isles, 

And  o'er  the  leagues  of  sea  at  rest 
The  azure  calm  of  summer  smiles. 

The  sheldrake  and  the  eider  float 

In  peace  along  each  sandy  bay  ; 
And  softly,  with  the  rock-dove*s  note, 

The  caverns  greet  the  warmth  of  day. 

The  purple  beds  of  deep  seaweed 

Scarce  wave  their  fronds  around  the  Ross ; 
A  silence  blesses  croft  and  mead, 

£ach  sculptured  stone  and  knotted  cross. 

The  lark  may  sing  in  sunlit  air, 

And  through  the  clover  hum  the  bees ; 

They  yield  the  only  sounds  of  care 

VVhere  warred  and  toiled  the  pure  Culdees. 

And  yonder  grey  square  minster  tower 

For  orisons  in  silence  calls. 
To  where,  enshrined  in  turf  and  flower. 

Kings  guard  the  ruined  chapel  walls. 

lona,  "  island  of  the  wave," 

Faith's  ancient  fort  and  armoury. 

Tomb  of  the  holy  and  the  brave, 
Our  sires'  first  pledge  of  Calvary ; 

Christ's  mission  soil,  O  sacred  sand, 
That  knew  his  first  apostle's  tread  I 

O  rocks  of  refuge,  whence  our  land 
Was  first  with  living  waters  fed  1 

Mysteriously  Columba*s  time 
Foretold  **  a  second  deluge  dark. 

When  they  who  on  thy  hill  may  climb 
Shall  find  in  thee  their  safety's  ark. 

Though  hushed  awhile,  the  hymns  of  praise 
Again  shall  rise,  where  feed  the  kine." 

Once  more  shall  o'er  thy  grassy  ways 
Religion's  long  procession  shine  ? 

Shall  then  each  morn  and  evening  late 
Unfolded  see  the  illumined  scroll. 

While  echoed  over  shore  and  strait 
The  sea-like  organ-surges  roll  ? 

O  saint  and  prophet  I  doth  thy  word 
Foretell  an  earthly  Church's  reign, 

Firm  as  thine  island  rocks,  unstirred 
By  tempests  of  the  northern  main  ? 

Perchance  I     Thy  wasted  walls  have  seen 
The  incense  round  the  altars  rise. 

When  cloi.stcr,  tower,  and  cell  had  been 
To  pagan  rage  a  sacrifice. 

But  if  the  old  cathedral  ne'er 
Again  shall  send  such  children  forth. 

Like  those  who,  with  the  arms  of  prayer. 
Were  conquerors  of  the  Pictish  north ; 


Yet  hath  that  vanguard  set  and  cast 

Such  light  upon  our  age's  tide. 
That  o'er  life's  trackless  ocean  vast 

Secure  we  sail,  or  anchored,  ride. 

And  pilgrims  to  his  grave  shall  tell 
The  prophet's  meaning  where  he  trod, 

And  in  Columba's  spirit  dwell, 
Safe-isled,  within  the  fear  of  God  f 

Good  Words. 


IN  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

13th  March,  1885. 

*'  And  He  buried  him.  .  .  . 
No  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

Through  the  dim  minster  shrills  the  march 

of  woe. 
Over  no  bier,  no  mourners  following  slow 
**  This  our  dear  brother  : "  God  knows  where 

he  lies. 
How  he  departed  ;  with  what  obsequies 
Foul  beasts  and  birds  have  done  the  work  o' 

the  grave ; 
Or  if  Nile  hides  beneath  its  kindly  wave 
That   broad  frank  brow  and  dear   uncoffined 

head, 
All  we  know  —  all  we  can  know  —  be  is  dead  I 

And  One  has  buried  him  :  in  English  hearts 
Of  women,  though  the  passionate  anguish  darts 
Through  every  nerve;  of  children,  crying  full 

fain, 
*'  I  want  to  be  like  Gordon  ; "  and  of  men. 
Who,  as  the  worldly  scales  slip  from  their 

eyes, 
See  how  a  Christian  soldier  lives  and  dies. 
What  matter,  though  his  sepulchre  unknown, 
We  never  find,  to  mark  with  needless  stone; 
Nor  ever  learn  who  his  last  word  did  hear. 
Who  caught  his  last  kind  smile,  to  children 

dear: 
God  took  him.    In  that  hour  perchance  he  saw, 
Like  Moses,  all  the  mystery  of  the  law 
Of  sacrifice  —  did  in  a  vision  stand 
Beholding  afar  off  the  Promised  Land  ; 
Order,  peace,  freedom,  purchased  by  his  death. 
And  righteousness  —  the  righteousness  of  faith* 

Then,  organ,  peal  I     Sing,  sweet  boy  voices 

clear, 
"  Blessed  are  the  departed  I " 

No,  he  is  here : 
Not  lost,  and  not  **  departed  :  *'  a  great  soul 
Alive  through  all  the  ages,  sound  and  whole, 
Strong,  brave,  true,  tender,  humble,  undefiled; 
The  lion-heart  pure  as  a  little  child. 
Our  sons,  who  read  his  story  without  taint. 
Ceasing  to  smile,  shall  own  the  hero-saint ; 
And  England,  rising  from  her  swoon,  in  pride 
Shall  show  how  victory  came,  though  Gordon. 

died. 
The  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 

Gentleman." 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
GENIUS  AND  INSANITY. 

The  problems  which  have  so  long  per- 
plexed the  thoughtful  mind  in  presence  of 
that  dark  yet  fascinating  mystery,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  genius,  have  recently 
propounded  themselves  with  new  stress 
and  insistence.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  Mr.  Froude's  neglect  of  the  prun- 
ing-koife  in  publishing  Carlyle's  "Jour- 
nals and  Letters,"  the  psychologist  at 
least  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  what  is 
certainly  an  unusually  full  and  direct  pre- 
sentment of  the  temperament  and  life  of 
genius.  Here  we  may  study  the  strange 
lineaments  which  stamp  a  family  likeness 
00  the  selected  few  in  whose  souls  has 
burnt  the  genuine  fire  of  inspiration. 
These  memoirs  disclose  with  a  startlingr 
distinctness  the  pathetic  as  well  as  the 
heroic  side  of  the  great  man.  In  Carlyle 
we  see  the  human  spirit  in  its  supreme 
strength  jarred  and  put  out  of  tune  by  the 
sufiEering  incident  to  preternaturally  keen 
sensibilities  and  an  unalterably  gloomy 
temperament. 

In  this  strange  record,  too,  we  find  our- 
selves once  more  face  to  face  with  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
fascinating  problems  surrounding  the  sub- 
ject of  intellectual  greatness,  that  of  its 
relation  to  mental  health.  Carlyle  com- 
pels the  attentive  reader  to  propound  to 
himself  anew  the  long-standing  puzzle, 
*' Is  genius  something  wholly  normal  and 
sane.^"  For  there  is  surely  a  suggestion 
of  temporary  mental  unsoundness  in  the 
idea  of  that  lonely  wanderer  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  suddenly  see- 
ing in  the  figures  he  met  so  many  spec- 
tres, and  feeling  himself  to  be  but  another 
** ghastly  phantom  haunted  by  demons.'* 
And  if  all  anger  is  a  sort  of  madness,  it  is 
but  natural  that  one  should  see  something 
of  a  momentary  mania  in  those  terrible 
outbursts  of  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  all 
things  which  now  and  again  made  deso- 
late the  Chelsea  home,  and  wrung  from 
the  sage*s  wife  the  humiliating  confession 
that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  "keeper  in  a 
madhouse.'* 

The  idea  that  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween genius  and  mental  disease  seems 
at  first  foreign  to  our  modern  habits  of 


thought.  In  the  one,  we  have  human  in- 
tellect rejoicing  in  titanic  strength  ;  in  the 
other,  that  same  intellect  disordered  and 
pitiably  enfeebled.  Yet,  as  has  been 
hinted,  the  belief  in  the  connection  of  the 
two  is  an  old  and  persistent  one.  In 
truth,  the  common  opinion  has  always 
gravitated  towards  this  belief.  A  word 
or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

To  the  multitude  of  men  genius  wears 
a  double  aspect.  Superlative  intellectual 
endowment  is  plainly  something  very  un- 
like the  ordinary  type  of  intelligence. 
The  relation  of  lofty  superiority  includes 
that  of  distance,  and  mediocrity  in  view- 
ing the  advent  of  some  new  spiritual  star 
may  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other 
tnaniire  de  voir.  Which  aspect  it  will 
select  for  special  contemplation  depends 
on  circumstances.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that,  since  the  recognition  of  great- 
ness presupposes  a  power  of  comprehen- 
sion not  always  granted  to  mediocrity,  the 
fact  of  distance  is  more  likely  to  impress 
than  the  fact  of  altitude.  It  is  only  when 
supreme  wisdom  has  justified  itself,  as  in 
the  predictions  of  the  true  prophet,  that 
its  essential  rightness  is  seen  by  the 
crowd.  Otherwise  the  great  man  has  had 
to  look  for  recognition  mainly  from  his 
peers  and  the  slightly  more  numerous 
company  of  those  whose  heads  rise  above 
the  mists  of  contemporary  prejudice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  vulgar  way  of 
envisaging  genius  as  marked  divergence 
from  common-sense  views  of  things  may 
lead  on  to  a  condemnation  of  it  as  a  thing 
unnatural  and  misshapen.  For,  evidently, 
such  divergence  bears  a  superficial  like- 
ness to  eccentricity.  Indeed,  as  has  been 
well  said,  the  original  teacher  has  this 
much  in  common  with  the  man  mentally 
deranged,  that  he  "is  in  a  minority  of 
one ; "  and,  when  pains  are  not  taken  to 
note  the  direction  of  the  divergence,  orig- 
inality may  readily  be  confounded  with  the 
most  stupid  singularity.  And  further,  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  constitution  of  genius 
wHl  suffice  to  show  that  the  originator  of 
new  and  startling  ideas  is  very  apt  to 
shock  the  sense  of  common  men  by  eccen- 
tricities in  his  manner  of  life.  A  man 
whose  soul  is  being  consumed  by  the 
desire  to  discover  some  new  truth,  or  to 
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give  shape  to  some  new  artistic  idea,  is 
exceedingly  liable  to  fall  below  the  ex- 
actions of  conventional  society  in  the  mat- 
ter of  toilette  and  other  small  businesses 
of  life.  Among  the  many  humorously 
pathetic  incidents  in  the  records  of  great 
men,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  touching 
than  the  futile  attempt  of  Beethoven  to 
dress  himself  with  scrupulous  conformity 
to  the  Viennese  pattern  of  his  day. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  disparaging 
view,  the  admiring  contemplation  of  the 
great  man  as  towering  above  minds  of 
ordinary  stature  seems  directly  opposed  to 
any  approximation  of  the  ideas  of  genius 
and  mental  disorder.  And  this  has  un- 
doubtedly been  in  the  main  the  tendency 
of  the  more  intelligeit  kind  of  reverence. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  strange,  eddy- 
like movement  in  the  current  of  human 
thought,  the  very  feeling  for  the  marvel- 
lousness  of  genius  has  given  birth  to  a 
theory  of  its  nature  which  in  another  way 
has  associated  it  with  mental  aberration. 
I  refer  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion as  developed  more  particularly  in 
Greece. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  general  course  of  thought  on 
this  dark  subject. 

In  the  classic  world,  preternatural  intel- 
lectual endowments  were,  on  the  whole, 
greeted  with  admiration.  In  Greece  more 
particularly,  the  fine  aesthetic  sense  for 
what  is  noble,  and  the  quenchless  thirst 
for  new  ideas,  led  to  a  revering  apprecia- 
tion of  great  original  powers.*  The  whole 
manner  of  viewing  such  gifts  was  charged 
with  supernaturalism.  As  the  very  words 
employed  clearly  indicate,  such  fine  native 
endowment  was  attributed  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  protective  spirit  (daliJLuv^ 
genius)  which  attended  each  individual 
from  his  birth.  We  see  this  supernatural- 
ism  still  more  plainly  in  the  Greek  notion 
of  the  process  of  intellectual  generation. 
The  profound  mystery  of  the  process, 
hardly  less  deep  than  that  of  physical 
generation,  led  to  the  grand  supposition 
of  a  direct  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  pro- 

•  Sokrates  is  perhaps  only  an  apparent  exception, 
for  the  odium  he  exctied  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
essentially  critical  and  destructive  character  of  his  mis- 
sion. 


ductive  mind.  To  the  Greeks,  the  con- 
ception of  new  artistic  ideas  implied  a 
possession  (Koroxh)  of  the  individual  spirit 
by  the  god. 

Now  it  might  naturally  occur  to  one 
that  such  an  inundation  of  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  human  mind  by  the  divine 
fulness  would  produce  a  violent  disturb- 
ance of  its  customary  processes.  It  was 
a  shock  which  agitated  the  whole  being 
to  its  foundation,  exciting  it  to  a  pitch  of 
frenzy  or  mania.  The  poet  was  conceived 
of  as  infuriated  or  driven  mad  by  the  god. 
And  a  somewhat  analogous  effect  of  di- 
vine intoxication  was  recognized  by  Plato 
as  constituting  the  essence  of  philosophic 
intuition.*  Hence  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  abounds  with  statements  and 
expressions  which  tend  to  assimilate  the 
man  of  genius  to  a  madman.  The  furor 
poeticus  of  Cicero  and  the  amabilis  in* 
sania  of  Horace  answer  to  the  QtLa  ftavia  of 
Plato.  And  to  the  more  scientific  mind 
of  Aristotle  it  appeared  certain  (according 
to  Seneca)  that  there  was  no  great  intel- 
lect (magnum  ingenium)  without  some 
mixture  of  madness  {dementia). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  genius  was 
hardly  degraded  by  this  companionship 
with  madness.  Men  had  not  yet  beguo 
to  look  on  insanity  as  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  of  maladies.  So  far  from  this,  it 
was  a  common  idea  that  the  insane  were 
themselves  inspired  by  the  action  of  deity. 
We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
absence  even  among  the  educated  Greeks 
of  the  modern  feeling  towards  madness 
in  the  fact  that  Plato  was  able  to  argue, 
with  no  discoverable  trace  of  his  playful 
irony,  that  certain  sorts  of  madness  are 
to  be  esteemed  a  good  rather  than  an 

evil.f 

The  influence  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Church  served  at  first  to  brand  mental 


*  See  the  memorable  passage  in  the  Phxdras,  p. 
244  A,  etc  Plato  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
name  pi'^tf,  seer,  was  derived  from  fioivofiai^  to  rage 
or  be  mad. 

t  Phxdrus,  loc.  dt  Mr.  Lecky  points  out  that  the 
Greeks  had  no  asylums  for  the  insane  (History  of  Eu- 
ropean Morals,  vol.  li.,  p.  90).  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Maudsley  tells  us  that  Oreek  scientific  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  an  anticipation  of  modern  ideas  (Re- 
sponsibility in  Mental  Disease,  p.  6). 
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derangement  with  the  mark  of  degrada- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  possession  now 
assumed  a  distinctly  repellent  form  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Oriental  idea  of  an  evil 
spirit  taking  captive  the  human  frame,  and 
using  it  as  an  instrument  of  its  foul  pur- 
poses. The  full  development  of  this  idea 
of  demoniacal  possession  in  the  Middle 
Acres  led,  as  we  know,  to  many  cruelties. 
And  though  Christianity  showed  its  hu- 
mane side  in  making  provision  for  the 
insane  by  asylums,  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal disease  during  this  period  was,  on  the 
whole,  marked  by  much  harshness.* 

This  debasement  of  the  idea  of  mad- 
ness had,  however,  no  appreciable  effect 
in  dissolving  the  companionship  of  the 
two  ideas  in  popular  thought.  For  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  was,  for  the  most 
part,  hostile  to  new  ideas,  and  so  to  men 
of  original  power.  In  sooth  we  know  that 
they  were  again  and  again  branded  as 
heretics,  and  as  wicked  men  possessed  by 
the  devil.  And  thus  genius  was  attached 
to  insanity  by  a  new  bond  of  kinship. 

The  transition  to  the  modern  period 
introduces  us  to  a  new  conception  both  of 
genius  and  of  insanity.  The  impulse  of 
inquisitiveness,  the  delight  in  new  ideas, 
aided  by  the  historical  spirit  with  its  deep 
sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  past,  have 
led  the  later  world  to  extol  intellectual 
greatness.  We  have  learned  to  see  in  it 
the  highest  product  of  nature's  organic 
energy,  the  last  and  greatest  miracle  of 
evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mod- 
ern mind  has  ceased  to  see  in  insanity  a 
supernatural  agency,  and  in  assimilating 
it  to  other  forms  of  disease  has  taken  up 
a  humane  and  helpful  attitude  towards  it. 

Such  a  change  of  view  might  seem  at 
first  to  necessitate  a  sharp  severance  of 
the  new  ideas.  For  while  it  places  gen- 
ius at  the  apex  of  evolution,  it  reduces 
madness  to  a  form  of  disintegration  and 
dissolution.  Nevertheless,  we  meet  in 
modern  literature  with  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  maintain  the  old  association 
of  ideas.  Genius  is  now  recognized  as 
having  a  pathological  side,  or  a  side  re- 
lated to  mental  disease.  Among  our  own 
writers  we  have  so  healthy  and  serene  a 

*  See  Lecky,  op.  cit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  93,  etc. ;  cf.  Maudsley, 
•p,  cit.  p.  10. 
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spirit  as  Shakespeare  asserting  a  degree 
of  affinity  between  poetic  creation  and 
madness :  — 

The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact,  etc 

(Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,  act  v.,  sc  i.) 

A  more  serious  affirmation  of  a  propin- 
quity is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden  :  — 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.* 

As  might  be  expected,  French  writers, 
with  their  relish  for  pungent  paradox, 
have  dwelt  with  special  fulness  on  this 
theme.  "Infinis  esprits,"  writes  Mon- 
taigne on  a  visit  to  Tasso  in  his  asylum, 
**  se  trouvent  ruinez  par  leur  propre  force 
et  soupplesse."  Pascal  observes  that 
"  Textr^me  esprit  est  voisin  de  Textrfime 
folie.*'  In  a  similar  strain  Diderot  writes, 
**0h  !  que  le  g^nie  et  la  folic  se  touchent 
de  bien  pr^s  !"  The  French  writer  who 
most  distinctly  emphasizes  the  proposition 
is  Lamartine.  "  Le  grfnie,"  he  observes  in 
one  place,  "porte  en  lui  un  principe  de 
destruction,  de  mort,  de /(?//>,  comme  le 
fruit  porte  le  ver ; "  and  again  he  speaks  of 
that  "  maladie  mentale  "  which  is  called 
genius. 

In  German  literature  it  is  Goethe,  the 
perfect  ideal,  as  it  would  seem,  of  healthy 
genius,  who  dwells  most  impressively  on 
this  idea.  His  drama  "Tasso"  is  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  uncover  and  expose 
the  morbid  growths  which  are  apt  to  cling 
parasitically  about  the  tender  plant  of 
genius.  With  this  must  be  mentioned, 
as  another  striking  literary  presentment 
of  the  same  subject,  the  two  eloquent  pas- 
sages on  the  nature  of  genius  in  Schopen- 
hauer's opus  maj^nttm. 

Against  this  compact  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  one  side  we  have  only  a 
rare  protest  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb  on 
behalf  of  the  radical  sanity  of  genius.f 
Such  a  mass  of  opinion  cannot  lightly  be 
dismissed  as  valueless.  It  is  impossible 
to  set  down  utterances  of  men  like  Dide- 
rot or  Goethe  to  the  envy  of  mediocrity. 

•  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  part  i.,  line  163. 
t  See  his  essay,  **  Sanity  of  True  Genius,"  in  the 
*'  Last  Essays  of  £lia." 
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Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  so  many 
penetrating  intellects  have  been  misled  by 
a  passion  for  startling  paradox.  We  are 
to  remember,  moreover,  that  this  is  not  a 
view  of  the  great  man  ab  extra^  like  that 
of  the  vulgar  already  referred  to  ;  it  is  the 
opinion  of  members  of  the  distinguished 
fraternity  themselves  who  are  able  to  ob- 
serve and  study  genius  from  the  inside. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  after  all 
only  unscientific  opinion.  Has  science, 
with  her  more  careful  method  of  investi- 
gating and  proving,  anything  to  say  on 
this  interesting  theme?  It  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  she  would  have  over- 
looked so  fascinating  a  subject.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  received  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  attention  from  patholo- 
gists and  psychologists.  And  here  for 
once  science  appears  to  support  the  pop- 
ular opinion.  The  writers  who  have  made 
the  subject  their  special  study  agree  as  to 
the  centra]  fact  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  high  intellectual  endowment  and 
mental  derangement,  though  they  di£fer 
in  their  way  of  defining  this  relation. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  both  induc- 
tively by  a  survey  of  facts,  and  deduc- 
tively by  reasoning  from  the  known  na- 
ture and  conditions  of  great  intellectual 
achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  men- 
tal disease  on  the  other.* 

What  we  require  first  of  all  is  clearly  as 
many  instances  as  can  be  found  of  men  of 
genius  who  have  exhibited  intellectual  or 
moral  peculiarities  which  are  distinctly 
symptomatic  of  mental  disease.  Such  a 
collection  of  facts,  if  sufi[icient,  will  supply 
us  with  a  basis  for  induction.  In  making 
this  collection  we  need  not  adopt  any 
theory  respecting  the  nature  either  of 
genius  or  of  mental  disease.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  we  include  under  the 
former  term  all  varieties  of  originative 
power,  whether  in  art,  science,  or  practical 
affairs.  And  as  to  the  latter  term,  it  is 
enough  to  start  with  the  assumption  that 
fully  developed  insanity  is  recognizable 
by  certain  well-known  marks;  and  that 
there  are  degrees  of  mental  deterioration, 
and  a  gradual  transition  from  mental 
health  to  mental  disease,  the  stages  of 
which  also  can,  roughly  at  least,  be  marked 
off  and  identified. 


•  The  principal  authoritative  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject are  Moreau,  **  La  Psychologic  morbide,  etc;" 
Hagen.  '*  Ueber  die  Verwandischaft  des  Genies  mit 
dem  Irresein"  (Zeiischrift  fiir  Psychiatric,  Band  33); 
and  Radestock,  "Genie  und  Wahnsinn"  (Breslau, 
18S4).  This  last  contains  the  latest  review  of  the  whole 
que>tion,  and  is  writteh  in  a  thoroughly  cautious  scien- 
tific spirit.  I  have  derived  much  aid  from  it  io  pre- 
parinp;  this  essay. 


In  surveying  the  facts  which  have  been 
relied  on  by  writers,  we  shall  lay  most 
stress  on  mental  as  distinguished  from 
bodily  or  nervous  symptoms.  And  of 
these  we  may  conveniently  begin  with  the 
less  serious  manifestations. 

I.  The  lowest  grade  of  mental  disturb- 
ance is  seen  in  that  temporary  appearance 
of  irrationality  which  comes  from  an  ex- 
treme state  of  **  abstraction  "  or  absence 
of  mind.  To  the  vulgar,  as  already  hinted, 
all  intense  preoccupation  with  ideas,  by 
calling  off  the  attention  from  outer  things 
and  giving  a  dreamlike  appearance  to  the 
mental  state,  is  apt  to  appear  symptomatic 
of  *^  queerness  "  in  the  head.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  find  a  place  among  distinctly 
abnormal  features  this  absence  of  mind 
must  attain  a  certain  depth  and  persis- 
tence. The  ancient  story  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  Newton's 
fits,  if  authentic,  might  be  said  perhaps  to 
illustrate  the  border  line  between  a  normal 
and  an  abnormal  condition  of  mind.  A 
more  distinctly  pathological  case  is  that 
of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  why  his  standing  in  his  night 
attire  at  an  open  window  should  attract 
the  irreverent  notice  of  the  street  boys. 
For  in  this  case  we  have  a  temporary  in- 
capacity to  perceive  exterior  objects  and 
their  relations ;  and  a  deeper  incapacity 
of  a  like  nature  clearly  shows  itself  in  poor 
Johnson's  standing  before  the  town  clock 
vainly  trying  to  make  out  the  hour. 

This  same  aloofness  of  mind  from  the 
external  world  betrays  itself  in  many  of 
the  eccentric  habits  attributed  to  men  and 
women  of  genius.  Here  again  Johnson 
serves  as  a  good  instance.  His  incon- 
venient habit  of  suddenly  breaking  out 
with  scraps  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a 
fashionable  assembly  marks  a  distinctly 
dangerous  drifting  away  of  the  inner  life 
from  the  firm  anchorage  of  external  fact. 

In  the  cases  just  considered  we  have  to 
do  with  a  kind  of  mental  blindness  to 
outer  circumstances.  A  further  advance 
along  the  line  of  intellectual  degeneration 
is  seen  in  the  persistence  of  vivid  ideas, 
commonly  anticipations  of  evil  of  some 
kind,  which  have  no  basis  in  external  real- 
ity. Johnson's  dislike  to  particular  alleys 
in  his  London  walks,  and  Madame  de 
Stael's  bizarre  idea  that  she  would  suffer 
from  cold  when  buried,  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  these  painful  delusions  or 
idies fixes.  A  more  serious  stage  of  sucb 
delusions  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Pasca', 
who  is  said  to  have  been  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  a  gulph  yawning  just  in  front  of 
him,  which    sometimes    became  so  over- 
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masterino:  that  he  had  to  be  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  keep  him  from  leaping  forward. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  last  case  we  touch 
on  the  confines  of  sense  illusion.  It  is 
probable  that  hallucinations  may  occur  as 
very  rare  experiences  in  the  case  of  normal 
and  healthy  minds.  Yet  though  not  con- 
fined to  states  of  insanity,  illusions  of  the 
senses  are  commonly  if  not  always  indic- 
ative of  at  least  a  temporary  disturbance 
of  the  psycho-physical  organism.  And 
we  have  on  record  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  of  eminent  men  who  were 
subject  to  these  deceptions.  It  is  not 
only  the  religious  recluse,  with  his  ill- 
nourished  body,  and  his  persistent  with- 
drawal from  the  corrective  touch  of  outer 
things,  who  experiences  them.  Luther  was 
their  victim  as  well  as  Loyola.  Auditory 
hallucinations  —  that  is,  the  hearing  of  im- 
aginary voices  —  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  Malebranche  and  Descartes,  as  they 
certainly  did  to  Johnson.  The  instances 
of  visual  hallucinations  are  perhaps  more 
numerous  still.  Pope,  Johnson,  Byron, 
Shelley,  are  said  to  have  had  their  visions. 
£veo  so  strong  and  well-balanced  a  mind 
as  Goethe  was  not  exempted.  Nor  has  the 
active  life  of  the  soldier  always  proved  a 
safeguard.  The  stories  of  the  prognostic 
visions  of  Brutus  and  other  generals  of 
the  old  world  are  well  known.  Among 
modern  ones.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
had  recurring  visits  from  his  guardian 
spirit  or  genius. 

In  the  abnormalities  just  touched  on, 
disturbance  of  intellectual  function  is  the 
chief  circumstance,  though  an  element  of 
emotional  disturbance  is  commonly  ob- 
servable as  well.  In  another  class  of 
cases  this  last  ingredient  becomes  the 
conspicuous  feature.  By  this  is  meant 
such  ao  accession  of  general  emotional 
excitability,  and  along  with  this  such  a 
hypertrophy  and  absolute  ascendency  of 
certain  feelings,  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 
approximation  to  the  disorganized  psychi- 
cal state  which  has  been  called  moral  in- 
sanity. 

And  here  reference  may  first  be  made 
to  that  violence  of  temper  and  that  extrav- 
agant projection  of  self  and  its  concerns 
to  the  displacement  of  others*  claims  and 
interests  which  might  be  termed  a  kind 
of  moral  hallucination.  How  many  names 
in  the  roll  of  English  writers  at  once  occur 
to  the  mind  in  this  connection!  Pope, 
Johnson,  Swift,  Byron,  to  which  list  must 
now  be  added  Carlyle,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  instances  of  the  genus  irritabiU 
vatum.  And  among  foreign  deities,  we 
have  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Handel  and 


Beethoven,  and  even  philosophers  like 
Herder  and  Schopenhauer. 

Other  emotional  disorders  take  on  more 
distinctly  the  aspect  of  moral  obliquities. 
And  here  we  have  specially  to  do  with 
poetic  genius.  Without  adopting  the 
slightly  contemptuous  opinion  that  poets 
are,  as  a  rule,  a  ^*  sensuous,  erotic  race," 
one  must  admit  that  an  untamed  wildness 
of  amatory  passion  has  been  a  not  infre- 
quent accompaniment  of  fine  poetic  imag- 
ination.* 

For  a  clear  illustration,  however,  of  the 
morbid  tendency  of  such  irregularities, 
we  must  go  not  to  the  comparatively  reg- 
ular life  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Shelley,  but  to 
the  wild  and  lawless  career  of  a  Rousseau, 
of  whom  it  was  well  said  by  a  clever  wom- 
an, "  Quand  la  nature  forma  Rousseau,  la 
sagesse  p^trit  la  pd,te,  mais  la  folie  y  jeta 
son  levain." 

To  a  tempestuous  violence  of  sexual 
passion  there  has  too  commonly  joined 
itself  a  feverish  craving  for  physical  stim- 
ulants; f  and  so  the  pure,  heavenly  fiame 
of  genius  has  as^ain  and  again  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  foul,  murky  vapors  which 
exhale  from  the  lower  animal  nature.  No 
need  to  tell  again  the  gloomy  story  of 
splendid  power  eaten  into  and  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  cancer  of  rampant  appe- 
tite. In  our  own  literature  the  names  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Nat  Lee,  Burns,  and  others 
at  once  occur  to  the  student.  £ds:ar  Al- 
lan Poe  represents  the  same  tragic  fate- 
fulness  of  genius  in  American  letters. 
Among  Frenchmen  we  have  as  conspicu- 
ous examples  Villon  and  De  Musset. 
Among  Germans,  GUnther,  Burger,  and 
numbers  of  those  about  Herder  and 
Goethe  in  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
Sturm  und  Drang^  and  Hoffmann,  the 
novelist,  suffered  the  same  moral  ship- 
wreck. 

II.  We  may  now  pass  to  another  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  pathological  charac- 
ter is  still  more  plainly  discernible.  Out- 
bursts of  fierce  passionateness  may  per- 
haps be  thought  by  some  to  be  after  all 
only  marks  of  a  certain  kind  of  robust 
vitality.  But  no  one  will  say  this  of  the 
gloomy  depression,  the  melancholy  brood- 
ing on  personal  ills,  ending  sometimes  in 
distinctly  hypochondriac  despondency, 
which   have    not   unfrequently  been   the 

*  Even  the  spiritual  Dante  has  been  found  wantini^ 
in  this  matter  by  no  more  strait-laced  an  authority  than 
Boccaccio. 

t  These  include  not  only  alcoholic  drinks  but  opium, 
to  the  use  of  which  Voltaire*  Madame  de  Stael,  Cole- 
ridge, and  De  Quincey,  and  prcfbably  others  were  ad- 
dicted. The  excitement  of  gambiinx  seemed  in  Less- 
ing's  case  to  fill  the  place  of  physical  stimulants. 
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accompaDimeot  of  great  iDtell^ctual  pow- 
er. It  was  remarked  by  Aristotle,  who 
was  a  long  way  the  shrewdest  and  roost 
scientific  observer  of  antiquity,  that  all 
men  of  genius  have  been  melancholic  or 
atrabilious.*  He  instances  Empedocles, 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  poets.  And  the  page  of  mod- 
ern biographic  literature  would  supply 
many  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
temperament.  The  pessimism  of  John- 
son, Swift,  Byron,  and  Carlyle,  of  Scho- 
penhauer and  Lenau,  of  Leopardi  and  of 
Lamartine,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
signal  manifestation  of  the  gloom  which 
is  apt  to  encompass  great  and  elevated 
spirits,  like  the  mists  which  drift  towards 
and  encircle  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 

In  some  cases  this  melancholy  assumes 
a  more  acute  form,  giving  rise  to  the 
thought,  and  even  the  act  of  suicide. 
Among  those  who  have  confessed  to  have 
experienced  the  impulse  may  be  men- 
tioned Goethe  in  the  Werther  days,  Beet- 
hoven during  the  depression  brought  on 
by  his  deafness,  Chateaubriand  in  his 
youth,  and  George  Sand  also  in  her  early 
days.  The  last,  writing  of  her  experience, 
says :  '*  Cette  sensation  (at  the  sight  of 
water,  a  precipice,  etc.)  fut  quelquefois  si 
vive,  si  subite,  si  bizarre,  que  je  pus  bien 
constater  que  c*^tait  une  esp^ce  de  folie 
dont  j'^tais  atteinte."  Johnson's  weari- 
ness of  life  was,  it  seems  certain,  only 
prevented  from  developing  into  the  idea 
of  suicide  by  his  strong  religious  feeling 
and  his  extraordinary  dread  of  death, 
which  was  itself,  perhaps,  a  morbid  symp- 
tom. 

In  some  cases  this  idea  prompted  to 
actual  attempts  to  take  away  life.  The 
story  of  Cowper's  trying  to  hang  himself 
and  afterwards  experiencing  intense  reli- 
gious remorse  is  well  known.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  Saint-Simon,  whose 
enormous  vanity  itself  looks  like  a  form 
of  monomania,  and  who,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spondency, fired  a  pistol  at  his  head,  hap- 
pily with  no  graver  result  than  the  loss  of 
an  eye.  Alfieri,  who  was  the  victim  of 
the  **most  horrid  melancholy,"  tried  on 
one  occasion,  after  being  bled  by  a  sur- 
geon, to  tear  off  the  bandage  in  order  to 
bleed  to  death.  Among  those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  away  their  life  are  Chat- 
terton,  whose  mind  had  been  haunted  by 


•  **  Cur  homines  qui  in^enio  claruerunt  vel  in  ^tudiis 
philosophic,  vel  in  republicd  admin istrandl,  vel  in  car- 
mine pangendo,  vel  in  artibus  exercendis,  melancolicos 
omnes  fui^se  videaraus?"  Prob.  xxx.  Aristotle's  au- 
thority on  the  point  is  quoted  by  Cicero,  Tuscui.  Disp. 
i*  ii  i  ^c  Divin.  L  38. 


the  idea  from  early  life,  Kleist  the  poet, 
and  Beneke  the  philosopher. 

III.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  most 
important  group  of  facts  —  namely,  in- 
stances  of  men  of  genius  who  have  suf- 
fered from  fully  developed  mental  disease. 
In  certain  cases  this  disruption  of  the 
organs  of  mind  shows  itself  in  old  age, 
and  here,  it  is  evident,  we  have  to  distin- 
guish what  is  known  as  senile  dementia 
from  the  impairment  of  faculty  incident 
to  old  age.  A  clear  instance  of  cerebral 
disease  is  afforded  by  the  botanist  Lin* 
naeus,  whose  faculties  gave  way  after  a 
stroke.  The  mental  stupor  into  which 
the  poet  Southey  finally  sank  was  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon.  Swift's  fatal  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  has  only  recently  been 
cleared  up  by  science,  was  cerebral  disor- 
ganization brought  on  by  peripheral  dis- 
ease in  the  organ  of  hearing.  Zimmer* 
mann,  the  author  of  the  work  on  solitude, 
who  had  been  a  hypochondriac  from  the 
age  of  twenty,  ended  his  life  in  a  state  of 
melancholy  indistinguishable  from  insan- 
ity. The  final  collapse,  under  the  pressure 
of  pecuniary  anxieties,  of  Scott's  cerebral 
powers  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  bare  mention. 

Besides  these  instances  of  senile  col- 
lapse, there  are  several  cases  of  insanity 
showing  itself  in  the  vigorous  period  of 
life.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Richelieu,  who  had  shown  himself  an  er- 
ratic being  from  his  childhood,  the  mad- 
ness appeared  as  a  sudden  and  transient 
fit  of  delirium.  In  other  cases  the  dis- 
order took  a  firmer  hold  on  the  patient. 
Charles  Lamb,  Handel,  and  Auguste 
Comte  suffered  from  insanity  for  a  time, 
and  had  to  be  put  under  restraint.  Tasso, 
whose  whole  nature  was  distinctly  tinged 
with  the  "insane  temperament,"  had 
again  and  again  to  be  confined  as  a  mad- 
man. Donizetti  was  also  for  a  time  in- 
sane and  confined  in  an  asylum.  Among 
those  who  became  hopelessly  insane  were 
the  poets  Lenau  and  Holderlin  and  the 
composer  Schumann,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  long  been  the  victim  of  melancholy 
and  hallucinations,  and  had  before  his 
confinement  attempted  to  drown  himself 
in  the  Rhine. 

I  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  psy- 
chical   aspect    of    the    relation    between 
genius  and  disease.     But  no  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  is  possible  which 
does  not  consider  the  physical  aspect  as 
I  well.     No  one  now  perhaps  really  doubts 
I  that   to  every  degree  of  mental  disturb- 
I  ance    and    mental    disorganization   there 
i  corresponds  some  degree  of  deterioration 
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and  disorganizatioo  of  the  nerve  centres. 
Psychical  disturbance  and  disruption  pro- 
ceed part  passu  with  physical. 

This  being  so,  it  is  pertinent  to  our 
study  to  remark  that  men  of  genius  have 
in  a  surprising  number  of  cases  been 
affected  by  forms  of  nervous  disease, 
which,  though  not  having  such  well- 
marked  psychical  accompaniments  as  oc- 
cur in  states  of  insanity,  are  known  to  be 
allied  to  these. 

IV.  To  begin  with,  it  seems  certain  that 
a  number  of  great  men  have  died  from 
disease  of  the  nerve  centres.  Among 
other  names  may  be  mentioned  Pascal, 
who  had  all  his  life  been  the  victim  of 
nervous  disorders,  and  who  succumbed, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  to  paralysis 
accompanied  by  convulsions.  Two  of 
the  greatest  scientinc  men,  Kepler  and 
Cuvier,  died,  according  to  Moreau,  from 
disease  of  the  brain.  Rousseau  was  car- 
ried off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Mo- 
zart's early  death  was  due  to  brain  dis- 
ease, showing  itself  in  other  ways  by 
morbid  delusions,  faintingfits,  and  con- 
vulsions. Another  musician,  Mendels- 
sohn, succumbed  to  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. Heine's  fatal  malady,  which  kept 
him  for  seven  years  a  prisoner  in  his 
**  mattress-grave,  was  disease  of  the 
lower  nerve  centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  suffered 
from  nervous  disorders  from  time  to  time. 
Moli^re  was  the  subject  of  recurring  con- 
vulsions, an  attack  of  which  would  pre- 
vent his  working  for  fifteen  days.  Alfieri, 
to  whose  morbid  mental  symptoips  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  suffered 
when  young  from  a  disease  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  and  was  afterwards  liable 
to  convulsions.  Paganini,  the  musician, 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  catalepsy  when 
four  years  old,  and  later  on  was  the  victim 
of  recurring  convulsions;  and  Schiller, 
who  was  very  delicate  from  youth,  was 
also  the  subject  of  recurring  fainting-fits 
and  convulsions. 

The  lesser  forms  of  nervous  disorder  — 
headache,  malaise,  and  recurring  periods 
of  nervous  prostration  —  are  too  common 
among  all  brain-workers  to  call  for  special 
notice  here.  The  latest  biography  ot  a 
woman  of  genius  strikingly  illustrates 
this  milder  form  of  the  penalty  which  mor- 
tals have  to  pay  for  daring  to  aspire  to  the 
ranks  ot  the  immortals.  In  George  Eliot 
we  have  one  more  name  added  to  the  list 
ot  great  ones  to  whom,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  French  writer,  has  been  granted  "  le 
funeste  privilege  d'entendre  crier  h.  toute 
beure  les  ressorts  de  leur  machine." 


V.  One  other  significant  group  of  facts 
remains  to  be  touched  on.  In  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  insanity  or  other  forms  of 
nervous  disorder  has  shown  itself  in  the 
same  family  as  genius,  whether  as  its  fore- 
runner, companion,  or  successor.  Cha- 
teaubriand's father  is  said  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy.  Schopenhauer's  grandmother 
and  uncle  were  imbecile.  Several  distin- 
guished men  had  insane  sisters,  among 
others  Richelieu,  Diderot,  Hegel,*  and 
Charles  Lamb.  One  of  Mendelssohn's 
sons  became  insane.f 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  brief  review 
of  the  alleged  facts  to  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  their  variety  and  range.  It 
now  remains  to  inquire  into  their  precise 
evidential  value. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises 
here  is  whether  the  facts  are  well  authen- 
ticated and  accurately  presented.  A  cau- 
tious mind  will  readily  reflect  that  if 
genius  as  such  is  apt  to  assume  an  ab- 
normal aspect  to  average  common  sense, 
biographers  may  easily  have  invented,  or 
at  least  exaggerated,  some  of  the  alleged 
morbid  characteristics  of  the  great;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  falsifying  of  the  record 
of  greatness  has  taken  place.  I  may  refer 
to  the  story  of  the  madness  and  suicide 
of  Lucretius,  which  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  may  have  grown  out  of  a  religious 
horror  at  the  supposed  tendency  of  his 
writings.  The  story  of  Newton's  mad- 
ness, again,  which  is  given  by  a  French 
biographer,  and  which  is  ably  refuted  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  may  owe  much  of  its 
piquancy  to  what  may  be  called  the  un- 
conscious inventiveness  of  prejudice. 
Very  possibly  the  stories  of  the  visions  of 
Hrutus,  Cromwell,  and  others  have  had  a 
like  origin. 

Again,  it  will  be  said  that  even  medical 
men  —  wishing  like  others  to  magnify 
their  office  —  may  have  been  too  ready  in 
spying  out  the  symptoms  of  insanity. 
H  they  are  fallible  in  dealing  with  the 
living  subject,  all  of  whose  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  are  accessible  to 
observation,  how  much  more  likely  are 
they  to  err  in  diagnosing  the  minds  of 
the  dead  by  help  of  a  few  fragmentary 
indications  only  ?     I  think  the  force  of  this 

•  That  Hegel's  sister  was  insane  and  drowned  her- 
self is  asserted  by  Moreau,  on  the  authority  of  an  article 
in  thi'  Revue  eUs  Deux  A/ondes^  and  quoted  by  Kade- 
stock. 

t  Symptoms  of  insanity  are  said  by  Moreau  to  have 
shown  tliemselves  in  the  families  of  several  eminent 
rulers,  including  Peter  the  Great.  (See  Radestock,  p. 
4  seg.) 
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objection,  too,  must  be  allowed.  When, 
for  example,  a  French  alienist  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  write  a  book  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  belief  of  Sokrates  in  a  con- 
trolling: divinity  (rd  cJcu/uovtov)  was  a  symp- 
tom of  mental  disease,  a  layman  may  be 
pardoned  for  demanding  a  mode  of  inves- 
tigation more  in  accordance  with  the 
proud  claims  of  science  to  our  absolute 
and  unstinted  confidence.  A  well-informed 
and  critical  reader  of  M.  Moreau's  tables 
of  bio(>;raphical  facts  will  not  fail  to  chal- 
lenge more  than  one  statement  of  his 
respecting  the  morbid  characteristics  of 
great  men,  ancient  and  modern.* 

Allowing,  however,  for  a  margin  of  er- 
ror,  I  do  not  think  any  candid  mind  will 
fail  to  see  that  such  a  body  of  facts  as 
remains  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  draw- 
ing a  conclusion.  If  men  of  the  highest 
intellectual  calibre  were  not  more  liable 
to  mental  and  nervous  disorders  than  oth- 
ers, no  such  list  out  of  the  short  roll  of 
great  names  could  have  been  obtained. 
No  elaborate  calculations  are  needed,  I 
think,  to  show  that  mental  malady  occurs 
^  too  often  in  the  history  of  genius.f 

One  might  perhaps  try  to  evade  the 
unpalatable  conclusion  by  saying  that 
there  is  genius  and  genius;  that  it  is 
weakly,  one  sided,  and  bizarre  originality 
which  exhibits  these  unhealthinesses, 
whereas  the  larger  and  more  vigorous 
productiveness  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Shake- 
speare, or  a  Goethe,  is  free  from  such 
blemishes.]:  I  think,  however,  that  our 
facts  will  compel  us  to  reject  this  saving 
clause.  There  is  no  question  among 
competent  critics  of  the  splendid  quality 
of  genius  of  Swift,  of  Carlyle,  or  of  Beet- 
hoven. Nor  in  cases  of  so-called  healthy 
genius  can  it  be  said  that  nothing  abnor- 
mal ever  shows  itself.  The  above  refer- 
ences to  Goethe  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
liability  to  abnormal  deviation  even  in  the 
strongest  and  seemingly  most  stable  type 
of  genius.  As  for  Shakespeare,  the  in- 
stance commonly  referred  to  by  Lamb 
and  others  who  have  come  to  the  defence 
of  genius,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  our 
knowledge  of  his  personality  and  life  is 

•  As  when  he  sees  in  Swift's  witty  pamphlet  on  Ire- 
land a  distinct  prc'^aj'e  of  oncoming  insanity.  In  some 
cases  he  is  inexact  in  Mating  his  facts,  as  when  he  says 
that  Saitit-Simon  committed  suicide. 

t  The  propottion  is  the  more  striking,  because  it  is 
not  known  that  insanity  is  particularly  frequent  among 
the  more  hishly  educated  class  of  the  community. 

t  Thls^eems  to  be  the  idea  of  J)r.  Oliver  Wendsll 
Holmct  when  he  diHtinguishes  between  }H>ets  of  "great 
sun-kindled  constructive  imagination'*  and  those  who 
have  •*  a  certam  kind  of  moonlight  genius  given  them 
to  c<imf.>ci,ftate  them  for  their  im|)erfection  of  nature," 
and  who  are  invariably  "tinged  with  melancholy"  (Au- 
tocrat of  tlie  Breakfast  Table,  chap.  viii.). 


I  far  too  meagre  to  justify  any  conclusion 
on  the  point.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  very  inn- 
portant  consideration.  If  too  much  has 
been  made  of  the  alleged  positive  in- 
stances, too  much  has  been  made  also  o£ 
the  apparent  contradictions  or  exceptions. 
The  record  of  past  greatness  is  far  too 
scanty  for  the  most  plodding  student  to 
find  all  cases  of  morbid  symptoms  which 
have  presented  themselves.  We  who  live 
in  an  age  when  a  fierce  light  beats  on  the 
throne  of  intellect,  when  the  public  which 
i^enius  serves  is  greedy  of  every  trivial 
detail  of  information  respecting  its  be- 
havior in  the  curtained  recess  of  private 
life,  can  hardly  understand  how  our  an* 
cestors  could  have  neglected  to  chronicle 
and  to  preserve  the  words  and  deeds  o£ 
the  greatest  of  men.  Yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  further  we  go  back  the  scantier 
the  biographic  page.  Inasmuch,  too,  as 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  disease 
in  the  intellectual  heroes  themselves  or 
their  families  would  possess  no  signifi* 
cance  to  the  6rdinary  lay  mind,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  in  many  cases  where 
we  have  a  fairly  full  record  important  data 
are  omitted. 

Another  thought  naturally  occurs  to 
one  in  this  connection.  Without  endors- 
ing the  ancient  proverb  that  the  best  men 
die  in  their  youth,  we  may  find  good 
grounds  for  conjecturing  that  many  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  genius  have  passed 
away  before  their  powers  culminated  io 
the  production  of  a  great  monumental 
work.  The  early  collapse  of  so  many  who 
did  attain  fame  suggests  this  conclusion. 
And  among  such  short-lived  and  unknown 
recipients  of  the  divine  afHatus  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  who  succumbed  to  some 
of  those  forms  of  psycho-physical  disease 
which  have  so  often  attacked  their  sur* 
vivors. 

It  seems  then  to  be  an  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  the  foremost  among  human 
intellects  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  poa-' 
session  of  genius  appears  in  some  way  to 
be  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
robust  mental  health.  And  here  arises 
the  question  how  we  are  to  view  this  con- 
nection. Is  the  presence  of  the  creative 
faculty  to  be  regarded  as  itself  an  abnor- 
mal excrescence  in  the  human  mind  ?  Or 
is  it  that  the  possession  and  fruition  o£ 

*  Even  the  little  that  we  know  does  not  all  point  one 
way  .Against  the  fine  business  capacity  and  so  forth 
we  have  to  set  the  youthful  excesses  of  which  rumor 
speaks. 
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the  faculty  are  apt  to  be  attended  with 
circumstances  which  are  injurious  to  per- 
fect mental  well-beins^? 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  re- 
lation between  two  things,  we  ought  to 
know  all  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
each.  But  this  we  are  very  far  from 
knowing  in  the  present  case.  Science 
has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  clear  up  the 
ancient  mystery  of  madness.  We  now 
know  that  it  has  a  perfect!*,  natural  origin, 
and  we  understand  a  good  deal  respecting 
the  more  conspicuous  agencies,  psychical 
and  physical,  predisposing  and  exciting, 
which  bring  about  the  malady.  Yet  so 
intricate  is  the  subject,  so  complex  and 
subtle  the  influences  which  may  conspire 
to  just  disturb  the  mental  balance,  that  in 
many  cases,  even  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  an  individual  and  his  antecedents,  the 
most  skilful  expert  finds  himself  unable 
to  give  a  complete  and  exhaustive  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon. 

With  respect  to  genius  the  case  is 
much  worse.  We  may  have  a  clearer  in- 
tuition of  its  organic  composition  than  the 
ancients;  we  may  be  able  better  than 
they  to  describe  in  psychological  terms 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  original  and 
creative  mind.  But  we  have  hardly  ad- 
vanced a  step  with  respect  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  genesis  and  antecedents.  We  do, 
DO  doubt,  know  some  little  about  its  fam- 
ily history.  Mr.  Galton,  with  his  charac 
teristic  skill  in  striking  out  new  paths  of 
experimental-  research,  has  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  interesting  facts  with 
respect  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
high  intellectual  endowments.  But  these 
researches  supply  no  answer  to  the  su- 
premely interesting  question.  How  does 
the  light  of  genius  happen  to  flash  out  in 
this  particular  family  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment? A  preparation  there  may  be,  as 
Goethe  somewhere  hints,  in  the  patient 
building  up  by  the  family  of  sterling  intel- 
lectual and  moral  virtues.  But  this  is 
hardly  the  beginning  of  an  explanation. 
How  much  the  better  are  we  able  to  com- 
prehend Carlyle's  wondrous  gift  of  spirit- 
ual clairvoyance  for  knowing  that  he  came 
of  a  thoroughly  sound  stock,  having  more 
than  the  average,  it  may  be,  of  northern 
shrewdness?  To  trace  the  family  char- 
acteristics in  a  great  man  is  one  thing,  to 
explain  the  genius  which  ennobles  and 
immortalizes  these  is  another.* 

*  Mach  the  same  applies  to  what   M.  Taine  and 
others  have  said  about  the  larger  preparation  of  the  i  not  of  genius,  to  individuals  who  themselves,  or  whose 
oriKinal  teacher  and  the  artist  by  the  traditions  of  the     parents,  have  sprung  from  families  in  which  there  has 


In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
then,  genius  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  signal  and  impressive  manifestation 
of  that  tendency  of  nature  to  variation 
and  individuation  in  her  organic  forma- 
tions which  modern  science  is  compelled 
to  retain  among  its  unexplained  facts. 
Why  we  have  a  Shakespeare,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Goethe  here  and  now,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered.  Our  igno- 
rance of  the  many  hidden  threads  that 
make  up  the  inextricable  skein  of  causa- 
tion forces  us  to  regard  each  new  appear- 
ance of  the  lamp  of  genius  with  much  of 
the  wonder,  if  with  something  less  of  the 
superstition,  with  which  the  ancients 
viewed  it. 

This  being  so,  we  must  be  content  with 
a  very  tentative  and  provisional  theory  of 
the  relations  between  genius  and  mental 
disease.  We  cannot,  for  example,  follow 
M.  Moreau  in  his  hardy  paradox  that 
genius  has  as  its  material  substratum  a 
semi-morbid  state  of  the  brain,  a  neuro- 
pathic constitution  which  is  substantially 
identical  with  the  ** insane  temperament" 
or  *' insane  neurosis."*  For  first  of  all 
the  facts  do  not  support  such  a  generaliz- 
ation. If  the  "genial  temperament"  in- 
volved a  distinct  constitutional  disposition 
to  insanity,  the  number  of  great  men  who 
had  actually  became  insane  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  greater  than  it  is.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  this  proposition  re- 
poses on  far  too  unsubstantial  a  basis  of 
hypothetical  neurology.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  variations  of  nerve  structure 
and  function  to  pronounce  confidently  on 
the  essential  identity  of  the  nervous  organ* 
ization  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  genius 
and  of  the  in^iane.f 

A  more  modest  and  possibly  more  hope- 
ful way  of  approaching  the  question  ap- 
pears to  offer  itself  in  the  consideration 
of  the  psychical  characteristics  of  genius. 
We  may  inquire  into  those  peculiarities 
of  sensibility  and  emotion,  as  well  as  of 
intellect,  which  are  discoverable  in  the 
typical  psychical  organization  of  the  great 
man,  and  may  trace  out  some  of  the  more 
important  reflex  influences  of  the  life  of 
intellectual  production  on  his  mind  and 
character.  What  we  all  recognize  as  gen- 
genius,  an  article  by  M.  H.  Jolv,  *' Psychologie  de» 
Grands  Hommes"  (III.)  in  the  Revue  Fhilosophiqtn^ 
Augu<it,  18S2. 

•  Of>.  cit. ,  ]i.  463  req. 

t  Dr.  Maudsley  is  more  guarded,  contentins;  himself 
with  saying:  "It  is  truly  remarkable  how  much  man- 
kind has  been  indebted  for  special  displays  of  talent,  if 


community  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.     See,  for  a  careful 
treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  the  antecedents  of 


been  some  predisposition  to  insanity"  (Responsibility 
in  Mental  Dtsea&e,  p.  47). 
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ius  displays  itself  in  some  larcre,  original 
conception,  whether  artistic,  scientific,  or 
practical.  And  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  by  a  closer  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions and  the  results  of  this  large  con- 
structive activity  of  mind  we  may  find  a 
clue  to  the  apparent  anomaly  that  grand 
intellectual  powers  are  so  frequently  beset 
with  mental  and  moral  infirmity.  These 
lurking-places  of  abnormal  tendencies 
will,  we  may  expect,  betray  themselves 
more  readily  in  the  case  of  artistic  and 
especially  poetic  genius,  which  has,  in- 
deed, always  been  viewed  as  the  most 
pronounced  form,  and  as  the  typical  rep- 
resentative of  creative  power. 

No  careful  student  of  genius  can  fail  to 
see  that  it  has  its<roots  in  a  nervous  or- 
ganization of  exceptional  delicacy.  Keen- 
ness of  sensibility,  both  to  physical  and 
mental  stimuli,  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
attributes  of  the  original  mind.  This 
preternatural  sensitiveness  of  nerve  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  two  latest  records 
of  poetic  genius.  Carlyle*s  lively  impres- 
sibility to  sounds  and  other  sensuous 
agents  is  familiar  to  all.*  And  of  George 
Eliot  it  has  been  well  said  that  **  her  nerves 
were  servile  to  every  skyey  influence." 
And  what  a  range  and  intensity  of  emo- 
tion are  at  once  suggested  by  names  like 
Milton,  Dante,  Shelley,  Heine! 

This  tineness  of  the  sentient  fibre  stands 
in  the  closest  relation  to  the  intellectual 
side  of  genius.  It  is  not  so  much  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  creative  imagination 
as  Us  vitalizing  principle.  The  wide  and 
penetrating  vision  of  the  poet  is  the  cor- 
relative of  his  quick,  delicate,  and  many- 
sided  sensibility.  And  the  stimulus  which 
ever  urges  him  towards  the  ideal  region, 
which  makes  him  devote  his  days  to  the 
pursuit  of  some  ravishing  idea,  has  its 
origin  in  his  rare,  almost  superhuman, 
capacity  of  feeling.  The  modest  limits  of 
the  real  world  fail  to  slake  his  thirst  for 
the  delight  of  beauty,  for  the  raptures  of 
the  sublime.  Hence  the  impulse  to  fash- 
ion new  worlds  of  his  own.  And  by  such 
ideal  activities  the  emotional  sensibilities 
which  prompted  them  are  deepened  and 
intensitied. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  this  glance  at  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  imaginative 
creation,  that  it  has  one  of  its  main  im- 
pulses in  uncommon  experiences  of  suf- 
fering. The  tine  nervous  organization, 
tremulously  responsive  to  every  touch, 
constitutes  in  itself,  in  this  all  too  imper- 


•  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  and  other  great  men  were 
part.cuiany  seuaitive  to  rounds. 
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feet  world  of  ours,  a  special  dispensation 
of  sorrow.  Exquisite  sensibility  seems 
to  be  connected  with  a  delicate  poise  of 
nervous  structure  eminently  favorable  to 
the  experience  of  jarring  and  dislocating 
shock.  And  it  is  this  preponderance  of 
rude  shock  over  smooth,  agreeable  stimu- 
lation —  of  a  senseof  dissonance  in  things 
over  the  joyous  consciousness  of  harmony 
—  which  seems  to  supply  one  of  the  most 
powerful  incitants  to  the  life  of  imagina* 
tion.  Hence  the  dark  streak  of  melancholy 
which  one  so  often  detects  in  the  early 
years  of  the  great  man. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  must  entail 
suffering  in  other  ways.  As  the  biography 
of  the  man  of  genius  often  tells  us,  he  is 
apt  to  become  aware,  at  a  painfully  early 
date,  that  his  exceptional  endowments  and 
the  ardent  consuming  impulses  which  be- 
long to  them  collide  with  the  utilities  and 
purposes  of  ordinary  life.  The  soul  intent 
on  dreaming  its  secret  dream  of  beauty  is 
unfit  for  the  business  which  makes  up  the 
common  working  life  of  plain,  prosaic 
men.  The  youth  to  whom  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  noble  artistic  idea  or  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  large,  fructifying  moral  truth, 
is  the  one  absorbing  interest,  will  be  apt 
to  take  a  shockingly  low  view  of  banking, 
schoolmastering,  and  the  other  respecta- 
ble occupations  of  ordinary  citizens. 

It  follows  that  the  man  of  genius  is,  by 
his  very  constitution  and  vocation,  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  solitary.  He  is  apt 
to  offend  the  world  into  which  he  is  born 
by  refusing  to  bow  the  knee  to  its  conven- 
tional deities.  His  mood  of  discontent 
with  things  presents  itself  as  a  reflection 
on  their  contented  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  peculiar  leanings  and  aspirations 
are  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  stamp 
him  as  an  alien.  *M1  y  a  peu  de  vices," 
says  Chamfort,  with  a  grim  irony,  "qui 
empdchent  un  homme  d'avoir  beaucoup 
d'amis.  autant  que  peuvent  le  faire  de  trop 
grandes  qualit^s."  Hence  the  profound 
solitude  of  so  many  of  the  earth's  great 
ones,  which  even  the  companionships  of 
the  home  have  not  sufficed  to  fill  up.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ardent 
emotions  of  the  man  of  genius  bring  their 
extra  need  of  sympathy.  Even  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  dissent  from 
others  may  become  to  a  deeply  sympa- 
thetic nature  an  anguish.  "  I  believe  you 
know  *'  (writes  Leopardi  to  a  friend),  *»  but 
I  hope  you  have  not  experienced,  how 
thought  can  crucify  and  martyrize  any 
one  who  thinks  somewhat  differently  from 
others." 
1      Such  isolation  is  distinctly  unfavorable 
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to  mental  health.  It  deprives  a  man  of 
wholesome  contact  with  others'  experi- 
ence and  ideas,  and  disposes  to  abnormal 
eccentricities  of  thou{;ht.  It  profoundly 
a£fects  the  emotional  nature,  breeding 
melancholy,  suspicion  of  others,  misan- 
thropy, and  other  unwholesome  progeny. 
The  '*  strange  interior  tomb  life,"  of  which 
Carlyle  speaks,  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  influence  of  this  isolation  in  fostering 
the  minute  germs  of  morbid  delusion. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  process  of  intel- 
lectual origination,  we  shall  And  new  ele* 
ments  of  danger,  new  forces  adverse  to 
the  perfect  serenity  of  mental  health.  If 
the  rich  biographical  literature  of  modern 
times  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  orig- 
inal production  is  the  severest  strain  of 
human  faculty,  the  most  violent  and  ex- 
hausting form  of  cerebral  action.  The 
pleasing  Action  that  the  perfectly  shaped 
artistic  product  occurs  to  the  creative 
mind  as  a  kind  of  happy  thought  is  at 
once  dispelled  by  a  little  study  of  great 
men's  recorded  experience.  All  fine  orig- 
inal work,  it  may  be  safely  said,  represents 
severe  intellectual  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
producer,  not  necessarily  at  the  moment 
of  achievement,  but  at  least  in  a  prepara- 
tory collection  and  partial  elaboration  of 
material.  The  rapidity  with  which  Scott 
threw  off  his  masterpieces  of  fiction  is 
only  understood  by  remembering  how  he 
had  steeped  his  imagination  for  years  in 
the  life,  the  scenery,  and  the  history  of  his 
country. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
swift  and  seemingly  facile  mode  of  crea- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  easy  play  of  faculty, 
akin  to  the  spontaneous  sportiveness  of 
witty  talk.  It  involves  the  full  tension  of 
the  mental  powers,  the  driving  of  the 
cerebral  machine  at  full  speed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  more  than  one 
roan  of  genius,  this  fierce  activity  is  fed 
and  sustained  by  violent  emotional  excite- 
ment.* The  notion  of  producing  a  work 
of  high  imaginative  power  in  a  state  of 
perfect  cold  blood  is,  as  Plato  long  ago 
pointed  out,  absurd.  Spiritual  generation 
only  takes  place  when  the  soul  burns  and 
throbs  as  with  a  fever.  At  the  moment 
of  productive  inspiration  the  whole  being 
is  agitated  to  its  depths,  and  the  latent 
deposits  of  years  of  experience  come  to 
the  surface.  This  full  sprmgtide  of  imag- 
ination, this  cerebral  turmoil  and  clash  of 
currents,  makes  the  severest  demands  on 

*  Byroa.  Goethe,  Dickens,  and  others  attest  to  this. 
Compare  what  George  Ehot  says  about  the  way  in 
which  the  third  volume  of  **Adam  Bede"  was  pro- 
duced (Ltle*  voL  ii.,  p.  155). 


the  controlling  and  guiding  forces  of  voli- 
tion. And  it  is  only  when  the  mind  is 
capable  of  the  highest  effort  of  sustained 
concentration  that  the  process  of  selecting 
and  organizing  can  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  inflow  of  material.  Hence,  though 
the  excitement  may  in  certain  cases  be 
intensely  pleasurable,  it  is  nearly  always 
fatiguing  and  wearing. 

But  great  artistic  works  are  not  always 
flashed  into  the  world  by  this  swift  electric 
process.  Some  books  that  men  will  not 
let  die  have  been  the  result  of  lengthened 
toil  troubled  by  many  a  miserable  check 
and  delay.  The  record  of  Carlyle's  expe- 
rience sufficiently  illustrates  the  truth  that 
there  is  no  necessary  relation  between 
rapidity  of  invention  and  execution  and 
artistic  value  of  result.*  Much  depends 
on  the  passing  mood,  more  still  on  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  artist. 
There  are  others  besides  Carlyle  to  whom 
spiritual  parturition  has  been  largely  an 
experience  of  suffering,  the  pangs  being 
but  rarely  submerged  in  the  large,  joyous 
consciousness  that  a  new  idea  is  born 
into  the  world.  And  when  this  is  so  there 
is  another  kind  of  strain  on  the  mental 
machine.  The  struggle  with  intellectual 
obstacle,  the  fierce,  passionate  resolve  to 
come  ins  Reine  which  every  student  ex- 
periences in  a  humble  way,  becomes  some- 
thing for  the  spectator  to  tremble  at. 

Is  it  surprising  that  such  states  of  men- 
tal stress  and  storm  should  afterwards 
leave  the  subject  exhausted  and  prostrate  ? 
The  wild  excitement  of  production  is  apt 
to  dull  the  sense  still  further  to  the  pro- 
saic enjoyments  with  which  ordinary  mor- 
tals have  to  content  themselves.  More 
than  this,  the  long  and  intense  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  things  of  the  imagination  is 
apt  to  induce  a  certain  lethargy  and  stupor 
of  the  senses,  in  which  the  sharp  outlines 
of  reality  are  effaced  in  a  misty,  dreamlike 
phantasmagoria.  The  reader  of  Carlyle's 
"Memoirs"  need  not  be  reminded  how 
plainly  all  this  appears  in  his  experience. 
Even  the  warm  and  gladdening  ray  of 
dawning  prosperity  failed  to  cheer  him  in 
these  hours  of  spiritual  collapse.  And  he 
exclaims  in  one  place  that  there  is  no 
other  pleasure  and  possession  for  him 
but  that  of  feeling  himself  working  and 
alive.f 

*  M.  Jfoly  illustrates  the  same  fact  by  the  experience 
of  Voltaire,  Revue  Philosophiquet  November,  iSSa, 
pp.  406,  497. 

t  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129.  Probably  one 
reason  why  painters  so  rarely  show  morbid  mental  traits 
is  that  in  their  case  the  function  of  the  senses  can  never 
be  so  completely  overborne  by  the  weight  of  imagioa- 
tioo. 
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In  addition  to  these  adverse  forces, 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  common 
conditions  of  the  life  of  genius,  there  are 
othecs  which,  though  less  constant,  pre- 
sent themselves  very  frequently  in  co- 
operation with  the  first.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  the  man  of  decided  origi- 
nality of  thought,  being  as  it  were  one 
born  out  of  due  time,  has  to  bear  the 
strain  of  production  for  a  while  uncheered 
by  the  smile  of  recognition.  And  when 
there  is  great  originalitv,  not  only  in  the 
ideas,  but  in  the  form  of  expression,  such 
recognition  may  come  too  slowly  to  be  of 
any  remunerative  value.  Neglect  or  ridi- 
cule is  the  form  of  greeting  which  the 
world  has  often  given  to  the  propounder 
of  a  new  truth  ;  and  where,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  want  of  instant  recognition 
means  the  pressure  of  poverty,  which 
chafes  with  unusual  severity  the  delicate 
fibres  of  sensitive  men,  we  have  a  new 
and  considerable  force  added  to  the  agen- 
cies which  threaten  to  undermine  the  not 
too  stable  edifice  of  the  great  man's  men 
tal  and  moral  constitution.  Johnson,  Less- 
ing,  Burns,  Leopardi,  and  many  another 
name,  will  here  occur  to  those  familiar 
with  the  lives  of  modern  men  of  letters. 

In  view  of  this  combination  of  threat- 
ening agencies,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  many  eloquent  things  which  have  been 
said  about  the  fatality  of  great  gifts. 
Thus  one  finds  a  meaning  in  the  definition 
of  poetic  genius  given  by  Lamartine  when 
speaking  of  Byron  —  '*  a  vibration  of  the 
human  fibre  as  strong  as  the  heart  of  roan 
can  bear  without  breaking." 

It  is  not  meant  here  that  even  when  all 
these  destructive  elements  are  present  a 
distinctly  pathological  condition  of  mind 
must  necessarily  ensue.  Their  effect  may 
be  fully  counteracted  by  other  and  resist- 
ing agencies.  Of  these  the  two  most  im- 
portant are  bodily  energy  and  health  on 
the  one  hand,  and  strength  of  will  or 
character  on  the  other.  Where  these  are 
both  found  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
as  in  Goethe,  we  have  a  splendid  example 
of  healthy  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
either,  and  still  more,  if  both,  of  these  are 
wanting,  we  have  a  state  of  things  which 
is  exceedingly  likely  to  develop  a  dis- 
tinctly pathological  state  of  mind.* 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  commonly 
fare  with  the  world's  intellectual  heroes 
with  respect  to  these  means  of  defence  ? 
As  to  the  physical  defence,  it  is  known 
that  a  number  of  great  men  have  had  a 


*  That  is,  quite  apart  from  any  inherited  physical 
predisposiuon  to  nervous  disease. 
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physique  fairly  adequate  to  the  severe 
demands  made  on  the  nervous  organiza* 
tion.  They  were  men  of  powerful  frame, 
strong  muscles,  and  good  digestion.  But 
such  robustness  of  bodily  health  seems  by 
no  means  the  common  rule.  The  number 
of  puny  and  ill-formed  men  who  have 
achieved  marvellous  things  in  intellectual 
production  is  a  fact  which  has  often  been 
remarked  on.  So  common  an  accompani- 
ment of  great  intellectual  exertion  is  de« 
fective  digestion,  that  an  ingenious  writer 
has  tried  to  show  that  the  maladies  o£ 
genius  have  their  main  source  in  dyspep- 
sia.* No  Englishman  in  thinking  of  this 
question  can  fail  to  recollect  that  the 
three  of  his  countrywomen  who  have  given 
most  distinct  proof  of  creative  power  — 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
George  Eliot  —  were  hampered  with  a 
physical  frame  pitiably  unequal  to  support 
the  cerebral  superstructure.! 

Coming  now  to  the  moral  defence,  the 
thought  at  once  suggests  itself  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  more  than  one 
writer,  genius  consists  in  preternatural 
force  of  will  more  than  in  anything  else. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  only  the  man  with  an 
infinite  capacity  to  take  pains  who  is  truly 
great.  The  prolonged  intense  concentra- 
tion of  mind  which  precedes  the  final 
achievement  is  a  severe  exertion  and  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  will. 

At  the  same  time,  a  moment's  thought 
will  show  us  that  this  patient  mental  in- 
cubation is  no  proof  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  will  and  moral  character.^  The  appro- 
priateness of  the  old  way  of  speaking  of 
creative  inspiration  as  a  possession  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  will  has  little  to  do 
with  bringing  on  the  condition.  '*The 
author,*'  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  one 
occasion,  **is  a  being  with  a  predisposi- 
tion which  with  him  is  irresistible,  a  bent 
which  he  cannot  in  any  way  avoid,  whether 
it  drags  him  to  the  abstruse  researches  of 


*  R.  R.  Madden,  On  the  Infirmities  of  Genius. 

t  Schopenhauer,  in  the  passages  uf  his  work  already 
referred  to,  discusses  in  a  curious  and  characteristic 
way  the  physical  basis  of  genius.  Mureau  quotes  ap- 
provingly the  remark  of  Lecanus  that  men  of  the  finest 
genius  were**  of  a  feeble  constitution  and  often  infirm.** 
On  the  other  h^nd,  Mr.  (>alton,  in  his  "  Hereditary 
Genius,"  contends  that  the  heroes  of  history  are  at 
least  up  to  the  average  of  men  in  physical  strength.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  h<iwever,  that  the  reference  to  uni- 
versity stati^itics  is  apt  to  mislead  here.  Senior  wraiH 
glers  can  hardly  be  taken  as  representative  of  creative 
power. 

t  It  is  evident  that  only  speculative,  as  distinguished 
from  practical  genius,  is  here  referred  to.  The  man  of 
great  constructive  oowers  in  a£Eairs — the  statesman, 

feneral,  and  so  forth  —  requires  will  in  the  higher  and 
uUer  sense.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  thes« 
organizing  intellects  rarely  exhibit  pathological  symp* 
toma. 
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eradition,  or  induces  him  to  mount  into 
the  feverish  and  turbulent  atmosphere  of 
imagination/'  This  sense  of  a  quasi-ex- 
terior pressure  and  compulsion  is  attested 
by  more  than  one  child  of  genius.  In 
some  cases,  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
among  "tone  poets,"  we  find  this  mastery 
of  the  individual  mind  by  the  creative 
impulse  assuming  the  striking  form  of  a 
sudden  abstraction  of  the  thoughts  from 
the  surroundings  of  the  moment.  And 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  creative  proc- 
ess, the  will,  though  as  we  have  seen  ex- 
ercised in  a  peculiarly  severe  effort,  is  not 
exercised  fully  and  in  its  highest  form. 
There  is  no  deliberate  choice  of  activity 
here.  The  man  does  not  feel  free  to  stop 
or  to  go  on.  On  the  contrary,  the  will  is 
in  this  case  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  particular  emotion  that  strives  for 
utterance,  the  particular  artistic  impulse 
that  is  irresistibly  bent  on  self-realization. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  the  higher  moral 
effort  of  will,  in  choosing  what  we  are  not 
at  the  moment  inclined  to,  and  resisting 
the  seductive  force  of  extraneous  excit- 
ants.* 

These  fragmentary  remarks  may  help 
OS  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  case. 
A  certain  proportion  of  great  thinkers  and 
artists  have  shown  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual heroism.  Men  who  were  able  to 
take  the  destruction  of  a  MS.  representing 
long  and  wearisome  research  as  Newton 
aod  Carlyle  took  it  .must  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  stuff  of  which  the  stoutest 
character  is  woven.  The  patient  upbear- 
ing against  hardship  of  men  like  Johnson 
aod  Lessing  is  what  gives  the  moral  relish 
to  the  biography  of  men  of  letters.  More 
than  one  intellectual  leader,  too,  has 
shown  the  rare  quality  of  practical  wis- 
dom. Goethe's  calm  strength  of  will  dis- 
playing itself  in  a  careful  ordering  of  the 
daily  life  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
Beethoven  managed  just  to  keep  himself 
right  by  resolute  bodily  exercise.  In 
George  Eliot  an  exceptional  feeling  of 
moral  responsibility  sufficed  for  a  nice 
economizing  of  the  fitful  supply  of  physi- 
cal energy. 

At  the  same  time,  our  slight  study  of 
the  ways  of  genius  has  familiarized  us 
with  illustrations  of  striking  moral  weak- 
nesses. We  have  seen  a  meaning  in 
Rochefoucauld's  paradox  that  "  il  n*appar- 

*  This  fact  of  the  absence  of  choice,  and  the  ordinary 
oiM>peratioa  of  the  personal  wiil  in  artistic  production, 
is  illustrated  further  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind 
casts  off  and  ignores  its  offspring.  '*  £st-ce  bien  moi 
qui  ai  fait  cela  r  '*  asked  Voltaire  once,  on  seeing  one  of 
bis  dramas  acted.  George  Eliot  attests  to  this  strange 
nninaterDal  feeling  towai-ds  her  literary  children. 


tient  qu*aux  grands  hommes  d'avoir  de 
grands  d^fauts.''  The  large  draught  of 
mental  energy  into  the  channels  of  imag- 
inative production  is  apt  to  leave  the  will 
ill  provided  in  working  out  the  multifari- 
ous tasks  of  a  temperate  and  virtuous  life. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  possession 
of  genius  carries  with  it  special  liabilities 
to  the  action  of  the  disintegrating  forces 
which  environ  us  all.  It  involves  a  state 
of  delicate  equipoise,  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium, in  the  psychophysical  organization. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  great  original  power  of 
mind  is  incompatible  with  nice  adjustment 
to  surroundings,  and  so  with  perfect  well- 
being.  And  here  it  is  that  we  see  the 
real  qualitative  difference  between  genius 
and  talent.  This  last  means  superiof  en- 
dowment in  respect  of  the  common  prac- 
tical intelligence  which  all  men  understand 
and  appraise.  The  man  of  talent  follows 
the  current  modes  of  thought,  keeps  his 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  popular  eye,  pro- 
duces the  kind  of  thing  which  hits  the 
taste  of  the  moment,  and  is  never  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  abandoning  himself  to  the 
intoxicating  excitement  of  production. 
To  the  original  inventor  of  ideas  and 
moulder  of  new  forms  of  art  this  intoxica- 
tion is,  as  we  have  seen,  everything.  He 
is  under  a  kind  of  divine  behest  to  make 
and  fashion  something  new  and  great,  and 
at  the  moment  of  compliance  recks  little 
of  the  practical  outcome  to  himself.  And 
such  recklessness  is  clearly  only  one  form 
of  imprudence,  and  so  of  mal-adaptation. 

But  if  improvident,  he  is  improvident 
in  a  high  cause.  Emerson  and  others 
have  taught  us  the  uses  of  the  great  man. 
The  teacher  of  a  new  truth,  the  discov- 
erer of  a  higher  and  worthier  form  of 
artistic  expression,  is  one  in  advance  of 
his  age,  who  by  his  giant  exertions  ena- 
bles the  communitv,  and  even  the  whole 
race,  to  reach  forward  to  a  further  point 
in  the  line  of  intellectual  evolution.  He 
is  a  scout  who  rides  out  well  in  advance 
of  the  intellectual  army,  and  who  by  this 
very  advance  and  isolation  from  the  main 
body  is  exposed  to  special  perils.  Thus 
genius,  like  philanthropy  or  conscious 
self-sacrifice  for  others,  is  a  mode  of  vari- 
ation of  human  nature  which,  though 
unfavorable  to  the  conservation  of  the 
individual,  aids  in  the  evolution  of  the 
species. 

If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  the  nature 
and  social  function  of  the  man  of  genius, 
it  may  teach  more  than  one  practical  les- 
son. Does  it  not,  for  example,  suggest 
that  there  is  room  just  now  for  more  con- 
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sideratioD  in  dealing  with  the  infirmities 
of  great  men  ?  There  is  no  need  of  exon- 
erating intellectual  giants  from  the  graver 
human  responsibilities.  We  do  well  to 
remember  that  genius  has  its  own  special 
responsibilities  that  noblesse  oblige  here 
too.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  do  well 
also  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  life  of  intel 
lectual  creation  has  its  own  peculiar  be- 
setments,  and  that  in  the  very  task  of 
fulfilling  his  high  and  eminently  humane 
mission,  and  giving  the  world  of  his  mind's 
best,  the  great  man  may  become  unequal 
to  the  smaller  fortitudes  of  every-day  life. 
To  judge  of  the  degree  of  blameworthi- 
ness of  faults  of  temper  is  a  nice  operation 
which  may  even  transcend  the  ability  of  a 
clever  and  practised  critic.  Perhaps  the 
temper  most  appropriate  to  the  contem- 
plation of  genius,  and  most  conducive  to 
fairness  of  moral  judgment,  is  one  in 
which  reverence  is  softened  by  personal 
gratitude,  and  this  last  made  more  com- 
pletely human  by  a  touch  of  regretful 
pity. 

James  Sully. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MEETING   AT  THE   CROSS-TRACKS. 

When  Jack  Venables  spoke  of  stand- 
ing in  hesitation  at  cross-ways  on  the  road 
of  life,  he  did  not  carry  the  metaphor 
quite  so  far  as  he  might  have  done.  Were 
we  favored  by  the  sight  of  a  sketch  map 
of  our  track  through  the  world,  we  should 
see  that  there  were  side  paths  perpetually 
branching  off,  which  to  all  appearance  we 
might  just  as  probably  have  followed  to 
our  misfortune  or  our  signal  advantage. 
While  in  any  general  biographical  chart, 
illustrating  the  career  of  sundry  individ- 
uals, we  should  see  the  paths  of  others 
striking  into  our  own  by  the  most  unex- 
pected turns  at  the  least  likely  places  ;  so 
that  two  men  thrown  together  by  accident 
or  Providence  shall  thereafter  walk  on  to- 
gether side  by  side,  or  possibly  even  arm 
in  arm. 

As  he  fancied,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  caprice  which  decided  Mr.  Venables  to 
go  south  by  sea,  instead  of  establishing 
communications  with  the  Southern  Ex- 
press at  Perth.  As  he  remarked  to  his 
uncle,  whom  he  still  politicly  took  into 
his  confidence,  *'  I  may  as  well  think  mat- 
ters quietly  over,  before  having  a  serious 


talk  With  my  father ;  it  will  be  better  that 
I  have  something  cut  and  dry  to  suggest." 

Moray,  of  course,  made  no  objection ; 
the  route  by  which  his  young  friend  might 
travel  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  him.  As  for  Jack,  he  knew  himself  too 
well  to  imagine  that  he  could  ever  think 
when  he  wished  to  think.  With  his  mer- 
curial disposition  and  nervous  temper- 
ament, he  put  far  more  faith  in  quick 
inspirations,  influenced  by  consideration 
of  circumstances  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  possibly  by  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. But  he  had  resolved  to  embark 
on  one  of  the  Highland  coasting  steamers 
at  Port  Sligachan,  simply  because  he  liked 
the  idea  of  a  sea- voyage. 

The  very  day  he  settled  that  impromptu 
plan,  a  gentleman  of  sympathetic  nature, 
though,  as  the  Americans  say,  an  entire 
stranger  to  him,  came  to  a  similar  de- 
cision in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  Honor- 
able Wilfred  Winstanley  had  all  his  life 
been  addicted  to  impulses,  though  he 
nevertheless  had  made  his  way  in  the 
world  very  successfully.  One  night  he 
had  gone  to  bed  in  the  state  chamber  of 
Castle  Somerled  in  a  less  serene  frame 
of  mind  than  was  usual  with  him.  For 
the  most  part  he  was  good-nature  itself, 
as  a  man  ought  to  be  on  whom  fortune 
had  smiled  very  steadily.  His  host's 
Lafitte  had  tasted  sour;  there  had  been 
no  savor  in  the  entries;  he  had  been 
vexed  to  find  himself  ** doggish  and  snap- 
pish," as  a  worthy  Quaker  used  to  remark 
in  his  diary.  Altogether,  when  he  took 
his  bedroom  candle  to  go  up-stairs  he  felt 
strangely  out  of  sorts,  and  he  went  to  bed 
to  toss  and  tumble  under  the  blankets. 
Towards  the  small  hours  his  sensations 
gave  shape  to  his  suspicions,  and  he 
turned  out  of  bed  into  the  dawn  to  con- 
firm these. 

**  Gout,  by  Jove !  I  thought  as  much," 
was  his  rueful  verdict,  as  he  gazed  on  a 
swelling  toe  that  blushed  under  his  anx- 
ious examination.  **  Gout,  by  Jove  !  and 
I'll  be  bound  Willis  has  brought  no  col* 
chicum.  It*s  true  that  I  have  not  had  an 
attack  for  a  couple  of  years.  Just  like  my 
luck,"  he  added,  with  the  fractious  injus- 
tice of  a  spoiled  child,  **it's  choosing  to 
lay  hold  of  me  in  this  heaven-forsaken 
Patmos,  where  the  doctors  are  sure  to 
smell  of  spirits  and  peat  smoke,  and  their 
drugs  can't  be  worth  the  bottles  they  put 
them  in.  Well,  if  1  am  to  be  ill.  Til  be  ill 
in  Berkeley  Square,  —  always  supposing 
I  don't  break  down  in  making  a  bolt  for 

it." 

And  when  Willis   appeared   with    his 
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master's  hot  water,  he  received  orders  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  steamers,  but  to  pack 
immediately  io  any  case. 

**  Should  no  steamer  be  expected  to-day, 
you  will  go  and  bar^rain  for  a  tug,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind/' 

And  Willis,  who  had  been  broken  to 
passive  obedience,  and  who  had  long  be- 
fore ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  if 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  metaphorically, 
simply  answered  with  a  "Yes,  sir." 

As  it  happened,  a  cargo  steamer,  carry- 
ing passengers  when  it  could  pick  them 
up,  had  come  the  day  before  into  the  ad- 
jacent harbor,  and  having  received  prompt 
despatch  from  the  company's  agents,  was 
prepared  to  weigh  anchor  in  the  forenoon. 
Lord  Somerled,  Mr.  VVinstanley*s  noble 
host,  protested  vehemently  against  his 
friend's  departure.  Mr.  Winstanley  was 
profuse  of  apologies,  but  inflexible.  It 
was  altogether  for  Lord  Somerled's  sake 
that  he  left.  He  had  made  a  rule  of  never 
being  laid  up  in  a  friend's  house  when  he 
could  help  it,  and  it  was  a  rule  he  had 
never  hitherto  departed  from. 

**  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  victimize 
jou,  my  dear  fellow.  It  would  be  flying 
io  the  face  of  all  my  principles.  I  hope 
Vm  unselfish  before  everything,  and  I 
know  my  duty  to  my  neighbor  better  than 
that." 

So  his  lordship  did  what  the  valet  did 
not  venture  on.  He  presumed  on  a  long 
acquaintance  so  far  as  to  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders openly,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to 
drive  Mr.  Winstanley  to  the  harbor. 

To  do  Mr.  Winstanley  bare  justice, 
however  precipitate  his  impulses,  he  acted 
upon  them  with  rare  determination.  Even 
to  himself  he  would  have  been  loath  to 
acknowledge  that,  "  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it,"  he  had  made  a  fool-  of  him- 
self. Yet  we  will  not  undertake  to  say 
that  be  had  not  some  searchings  of  heart, 
when  he  hobbled  on  his  sounder  foot 
across  the  greasy  decks  of  the  Cuchullin. 
We  could  almost  aver  that  when  he  was 
assisted  down  the  battered  brass-bound 
steps  of  the  dark  companion,  and  had 
stambled  into  the  gloom  of  his  strong- 
smelling  little  cabin,  he  wafted  a  sigh  of 
soft  regret  towards  the  comfortable  quar- 
ters he  had  precipitately  quitted.  H  he 
sofifered,  however,  like  the  impenitent 
cardinal,  he  "  made  no  sign  ;  "  and  suffer 
be  certainly  did,  in  body  if  not  in  spirit. 
The  shaking  of  a  carriage  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  sovereign  specific  for  a  sharp  attack 
of  gout  that  has  quickly  developed  itself. 
]f  we  were  to  give  a  non-professional  di- 
agnosis of  his  symptoms,  we  should  say 
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that  he  felt  as  if  the  roomy  slipper  he  was 
wearing  had  suddenly  become  several 
sizes  too  small  for  him ;  as  if  a  cook  had 
been  scientifically  scoring  the  ailing  foot 
in  the  fashion  in  which  you  prepare  a 
spatch-cocked  chicken,  subsequently  rub- 
bing in  the  mustard  and  Worcester  sauce, 
not  by  any  means  forgetting  the  cayenne; 
and  as  if  a  spark  or  two  from  the  glowing 
kitchen  fire  had  flown  and  lodged  them- 
selves under  the  toe-nail.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Stoic  may  make  no  sign, 
but  his  temper  will  not  be  of  the  sweetest. 

When  his  blinking  eyes  had  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  dimness,  Win- 
stanley cast  a  disconsolate  glance  around 
him.  The  low-roofed  cabin  showed  wear 
and  tear,  and  the  panels  stood  sorely  in 
need  of  repainting.  The  table  and  the 
seats  in  the  centre  were  fixtures,  and  it 
needed  dexterous  navigation  to  thread  the 
narrow  passage  between  them  and  the 
surrounding  lockers  and  horsehair  sofas ; 
while  a  man  over  the  middle  height,  un- 
less he  stooped  his  head,  must  infallibly 
bump  it  against  the  blackened  beams 
above.  But  Mr.  Winstanley,  though  he 
loved  his  luxuries,  was  an  old*  traveller ; 
he  had  been  in  queer  places  and  seen 
strange  things;  nor  did  he  expect  in  a 
Hebridean  cattle-boat  to  find  the  comforts 
of  a  Cunard  liner.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  abominable  gout,  he  would  have  en- 
joyed the  novel  experience  rather  than 
otherwise.  And,  the  gout  notwithstand- 
ing, he  merely  made  a  grimace  when  the 
shock-headed  and  courteous  individual 
who  officiated  as  steward,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry  as  to  an  available  berth,  pointed 
to  one  of  the  tattered  sofas. 

"Ye  see,  sir,  we're  no  just  that  weel 
provided  with  state  cabins,"  said  the  man 
apologetically,  as  if  some  half-dozen  were 
already  engaged,  and  they  would  have 
arranged  to  have  one  or  two  more  had 
they  expected  his  honor's  arrival. 

"If  only  I  have  no  companions  in  my 
misery,"  murmured  Winstanley  resigned- 
ly; and  supporting  himself  on  his  valet's 
shoulder,  he  painfully  regained  the  deck.. 
But  even  that  very  natural  wish  was  not 
to  be  gratified. 

"  I  guess,  stranger,  I  must  have  done 
you  a  mischief,  and  seems,  judging  from 
your  limp  when  you  came  aboard,  that  you 
had  been  sorter  crippled  already." 

The  apology,  such  as  it  was,  came  from 
a  lank,  wiry  figure,  in  a  tall  stove-pipe  hat, 
and  a  suit  of  go-to-meeting  garments;  and 
Winstanley,  although  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly in  America,  detested  Americans  of  a 
certain  class.    And  assuredly  an  apology 
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of  some  sort  was  due,  since  this  particular 
citizen  of  the  States  had  brouj^ht  down 
his  foot  upon  Mr.  Winstanley's  afflicted 
member,  making  that  dignified  gentleman 
pirouette  on  one  leg,  with  his  hand  on  his 
servant's  shoulder  as  the  pivot  of  the 
movement.  Hobbling  off  in  rage  and 
pain,  he  did  not  care  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation ;  but  the  ejaculation  he  uttered, 
when  beyond  earshot  of  his  assailant, 
made  a  Scotch  minister,  similarly  attired 
in  black,  turn  up  his  eyes  in  silent  protes- 
tation. It  was  seldom  that  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley  so  far  forgot  himself.  He  hated  the 
clergyman  for  that  silent  reproof,  but  he 
was  still  more  annoyed  with  himself  for 
having  given  cause  for  it. 

Ere  he  had  forgiven  himself  or  regained 
nis  composure,  the  vessel  was  under  way. 
She  was  a  narrow,  deep-waisted  screw, 
indifferently  manned,  and  apparently 
much  overloaded.  At  least  it  struck  our 
friend,  who  had  been  at  sea  in  all  manner 
of  craft,  that  she  was  down  by  the  head 
and  thoroughly  out  of  trim.  She  carried 
a  load  of  sheep  and  black  cattle  forward, 
besides  a  score  or  two  of  Celts,  who  might 
be  bound  for  the  herring  fishing;  and  the 
deck  abaft  the  funnel  was  hampered  with 
a  miscellaneous  pile  of  mixed  goods,  so 
that  her  few  bands  had  little  room  to 
move  about.  **  I  hope  we  may  have  fair 
weather,"  was  his  passing  prayer;  but  his 
mind  was  chiefly  preoccupied  with  his 
malady,  as  was  only  natural.  The  stamp 
of  the  American's  heavy  boot  was  still 
throbbing  and  thrilling  through  all  his 
fevered  pulses ;  and  as  the  green  shores 
of  the  land-locked  bay  seemed  to  slip  past 
the  stationary  steamer,  he  paid  no  sort  of 
attention  to  the  scenery.  But  as  a  sense 
of  soothing  succeeded  to  acute  torments, 
a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dreams.  The  American's  violent  remedy 
had  brought  temporary  relief:  instead  of 
being  worse,  he  felt  decidedly  better. 
And  in  that  he  saw  a  direct  interposition 
of  the  Providence  which  had  consistently 
befriended  him  through  his  many  wander- 
ings. He  had  prided  himself  on  always 
making  the  best  of  mankind  as  he  found 
them,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  of  ris- 
ing to  the  occasion  —  of  coming  out 
strong,  like  Mr.  Tapley  under  adverse 
circumstances.  He  would  make  the  best 
of  the  circumstances,  unpromising  as 
they  were,  and  show  himself  more  than 
civil  to  the  uncongenial  companions  of 
his  solitude.  An  almost  miraculous  lull 
in  his  pains  confirmed  him  in  his  manly 
resolutions.  And  when  the  tinkling  of  a 
cracked  bell  announced  the  serving  of  an 


early  dinner,  he  almost  felt  equal  to  the 
occasion.  In  fact,  having  merely  broken 
his  fast  upon  tea  and  toast,  and  being  a 
man  of  active  habits,  and  by  no  means, 
generally  speaking,  a  gouty  subject,  the 
cravings  of  nature  began  to  assert  them- 
selves. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  the  cabin  com- 
paratively well  ventilated.  The  active 
Mr.  Willis  had  persuaded  the  steward  to 
open  one  or  two  of  the  bull's  eyes  and 
admit  a  current  of  air.  Four  gentlemen 
had  already  taken  their  places  at  a  table 
seated  for  a  dozen  :  there  was  his  Ameri- 
can acquaintance  opposite  to  the  minis- 
ter; while  the  skipper,  who  occupied  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  top,  was  faced  by  a 
sheep-farmer  from  "misty  Skye,"  bound 
on  a  pleasure  jaunt  to  the  western  me* 
tropolis  of  Scotland. 

There  is  no  nobler  sight  for  gods  or 
men  than  "a  great  man  struggling  with 
the  storms  of  fate."  Cato  like,  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Winstanley  had  screwed  him- 
self up  to  a  pitch  of  philosophy,  where  he 
w^as  not  to  be  lightly  shaken.  He  scarcely 
flinched,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  in  the 
dusky  twilight  of  the  cabin,  when  the 
American  welcomed  him  with  the  cordi- 
ality of  an  old  acquaintance,  whose 
friendly  offices  had  given  a  claim  on  his 
good-will. 

"  Wal,  stranger,"  exclaimed  that  really 
good  fellow,  with  a  warmth  that  meant  a 
hearty  introduction  to  the  company,  ^- 
'*  wal,  stranger,  here  you  are,  all  slicked 
up  and  smoothed  down.  Guess,  when 
you  limped  aft  with  the  broken  balance  of 
you,  after  I  had  most  crushed  off  that 
gouty  foot  of  yourn,  the  bristles  were  up 
along  the  back  like  a  catamount.  That 
was  human  natur',  and  I  apologize.  You 
remembered  me  of  old  Jeb  Peabody  and 
Judge  Mason's  bull.  You  want  to  hear 
about  it,  you  say.  Wal,  Jeb  was  ferryman 
at  Salem  Flats,  on  the  Chickabody  River, 
and  he  kept  a  liquor  bar,  and  a  store  for 
general  rations  to  the  back  of  that.  All- 
tired  deaf  he  was,  ever  since  he  had  been 
hoisted  by  mistake,  when  the  boys  forgot 
him,  over  a  biastin'  charge  in  a  quartz- 
mine  down  to  Denver.  He  could  take  a 
power  of  drink  could  Jeb,  but  he  was  apt 
to  get  drowsy  over  it  in  a  general  way. 
Wal,  one  night  he  was  sitting  nodding  be- 
hind his  pipe  in  his  shanty,  when  he  hears 
somebody  a-tapping  at  the  door.  *  Come 
in,'  says  Jeb,  still  sleepy-like.  The  party 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  shingles  raps 
again.  *  Come  in,'  says  Jeb  again,  'or 
else,  I  guess,  though  it's  well  on  in  the 
I  fall,  you'll  find  it  kinder  warm  when  you 
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do  come.'  The  straDger  outside  seemed 
deaf  like  Jeb;  *peared  he  was  ^^ettin'  riled 
with  being  kept  a-waitin\  for  soon  Jeb 
could  hear  him  stampin'  and  cussin\ 
*Wal,'  remarks  Jeb,  with  a  sigh,  *i£  I 
must  get  up  to  open  I  must ;  but  I  guess, 
my  friend,  VW  make  you  see  stars  — 
some,'  and  he  reaches  out  his  hand  to  his 
slip  of  hickory, —  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  shingles  cave  in,  and  Judge  Mason's 
ball  is  in  Jeb  Peabody's  weskit.  Jeb  was 
a  candid  man,  and  as  he  said  arterwards 
in  mentioning  the  fact  —  *  The  way  I 
shouted  and  slipped  out  o'  the  winder  like 
a  greased  streak  o'  lightnin',  afore  the  crit- 
tur  was  done  prancin'  around,  was  a  cau- 
tion to  iled  snakes.'  And  that  was  you, 
stranger,  as  you  hollered  and  made 
tracks ;  and  as  for  me,  like  the  judge's 
bull,  I  guess  I  was  too  fur  taken  aback  to 
apologize." 

No  one  seemed  greatly  to  appreciate 
the  American's  apologue  or  apology, 
which,  considering  there  was  but  an  ounce 
or  two  of  the  pure  metal  to  some  tons  of 
quartz,  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  Winstanley  felt  more  in  charity  to- 
wards him  than  betore,  since  he  saw  that 
the  transatlantic  gentleman  was  well  dis- 
posed to  monopolize  the  talk,  and  that  for 
himself  he  might  play  the  part  of  listener. 
During  dinner  and  afterwards,  the  voluble 
American  sought  to  beguile  the  time  with 
a  fund  of  anecdote,  of  aphorism,  and  sage 
and  moral  reflection.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  have  it  all  his  own  way  by  any 
means.  The  minister  and  the  sheep- 
farmer  had  many  subjects  more  or  less  in 
common  —  mammon,  home  missions,  mar- 
kets, the  clip  of  wool,  iht  onfrecuidance  of 
the  crofters,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
landowners.  As  for  the  skipper,  he  sel- 
dom opened  his  mouth,  except  to  stow 
away  the  very  solid  victuals,  or  swallow 
whiskey  and  water.  On  the  whole,  Win- 
stanley, not  foreseeing  what  was  to  befall 
OQ  the  morrow,  deemed  him  the  most 
agreeable  member  of  the  party. 

The  supper,  which  came  off  at  nine, 
was  more  successful  than  the  dinner. 
After  devouring  everything  indigestible, 
from  cold  corned  beet  to  crabs  and  Welsh 
rabbit,  the  society  settled  down  to  steady 
drinking.  The  American,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, having  taken  a  "cocktail  or  two"  by 
way  of  digestive,  stuck  thenceforward  to 
aerated  water.  But  he  talked  nine  to  the 
dozen,  as  he  chewed  plugs  of  golden  Vir- 
ginia iodefatigably,  in  deference  10  the 
scruples  of  his  new  English  friend,  who 
had  strongly  protested  against  smoking. 
Not  that  Mr.  Winstanley  disliked  a  cigar, 


but  he  objected  to  suffocation  by  rancid 
nicotine. 

The  minister,  the  sheep-farmer,  and  the 
skipper  met  on  common  ground,  or  rather 
on  common  spirits  and  water,  over  a  bowl 
of  punch  that  was  brewed  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  after  the  soundest  traditions 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

**  The  stuff  you  brew  at  the  preachings," 
observed  the  hillman  with  a  solemn  wink, 
"or  when  you're  seeking  to  come  over  the 
heritors  for  an  augmentation,  or  an  *  eke  ' 
to  the  manse."  And  worthy  Dr.  M'Tavish, 
knowing  well  what  his  friend  meant,  fully 
met  his  expectations.  Winstanley,  who 
sat  sipping  some  weak  brandy  and  water, 
soon  sought  a  refuge  on  the  deck.  But  a 
mist  that  was  very  much  of  a  drizzle  was 
settling  down  thickly,  and  Willis  was  al- 
most immediately  at  his  elbow,  like  a 
warning  conscience.  For  Willis  was  at- 
tached to  his  master,  and  detested  the 
duty  of  acting  as  sick-nurse  to  an  aggra- 
vating patient. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  this  mist  is  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  for  you.  We 
should  say  it  had  set  in  for  settled  wet  in 
the  south.  Believe  me,  you  had  much 
better  go  below." 

"  But  I  am  half  suffocated  already,  Wil- 
lis, and  those  good  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  no  notion  of  going  to  bed." 

"Better  be  half  smothered  or  half 
stunned,  sir,  than  suffer  pain  for  weeks 
to  come,"  answered  Willis  sententiously. 
"The  one  will  be  soon  over;  but  who 
can  tell  the  end  of  the  other?" 

So  his  master  yielded  to  reason,  and 
descended  again  to  the  Inferno,  where  his 
worst  anticipations  were  fully  realized.  If 
the  practice  of  patience -be  the  discipline 
of  lite,  Winstanley  should  have  passed  a 
profitable  night. 

When  he  crept  on  to  the  deck  in  the 
morning,  he  felt  a  doubly  injured  man.  In 
his  sense  of  intense  feverishness  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  suffering  vicariously  for  the 
indulgences  of  his  shipmates  —  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  punch- 
bowls, while  they  had  been  simply  looking 
on.  But  he  revived  in  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air,  as  he  feasted  his  eyes 
on  a  magnificent  Highland  panorama. 
The  CuchuUin  was  lying  at  anciior  in  the 
land-locked  roadstead  of  Loch  Rona.  A 
thick  undergrowth  of  dwarf  oaks  and  al- 
ders, interlacing  their  bougiis  in  ^reat 
beds  of  bracken,  came  literally  down  to 
the  beach  of  shingle;  haifa-dozen  streams 
were  descending  so  many  picturesque 
glens,  breaking  here  and  there  over  tiny 
waterfalls ;  while  huge  hills,  with  slopes 
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of  the  softest  green,  and  great  shoulders 
draped  in  purple  heather,  were  backed  up 
by  the  splintered  and  weather-worn  peaks 
that  were  partially  veiled  in  the  swirl  of  a 
drifting  cloudland.  In  the  foreground, 
near  a  little  "change-house"  {Angltci, 
public-house)  and  a  cluster  of  hovels,  was 
a  snug  shooting-box,  with  its  garden 
washed  by  the  sea  waves,  where  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  shrubs  and  the  flower-beds 
glorified  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

"The  boat  will  be  going  ashore,  sir, 
after  breakfast,  should  you  think  well  of 
that,"  said  the  shock-headed  steward  very 
civilly;  and  Winstanley  thanked  him  as 
civilly  and  declined,  although,  to  a  man  in 
his  situation,  the  proposal  sounded  seduc- 
tively. He  would  have  liked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  temporary  escape  from  his 
floating  purgatory  ;  but  he  was  reconciled 
to  his  fate  in  remaining  on  board,  when 
the  sprightly  American  came  up  with  his 
greeting. 

**  I  calculate,  colonel,  by  the  way  you're 
sniffing  the  mountain  air,  you  feel  as  fresh 
this  morning  as  a  four  year-old  mustang. 
And  if  youVe  good  for  a  run  ashore,  I'll 
come  along  and  kinder  take  care  o'  you. 
No?  You  won't?  Wal,  then,  if  you  like 
a  hobble  better,  you're  welcome  to  try 
one.  Them  rocks  up  there  may  be  al- 
mighty grand,  but  I'd  sooner  spekilate  on 
their  tallness  any  day  than  climb  them." 

The  morning  passed  slowly  enough 
while  the  Cuchullin  was  leisurely  landing 
cargo.  The  captain  smoked  and  sipped 
his  whiskey  and  water,  leaving  the  super- 
intendence of  operations  to  his  mate. 
Winstanley,  after  sundry  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  kill  time,  gave  himself  over  to 
reflections  that  were  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant. He  was  condemned  to  two  other 
days  and  nights  of  continement  in  his  pres- 
ent society  before  being  landed  at  a  Chris- 
tian port  in  the  Clyde.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  inevitable,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
early  martyr. 

And  the  inevitable  promised  to  be  worse 
than  he  imagined.  As  the  day  went  on, 
in  the  bay,  sheltered  on  three  sides, 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  But 
nevertheless  a  growing  ground-swell  came 
rolling  round  the  bold  headland  to  the 
westward.  The  sky  had  clouded  over; 
there  was  oppression  in  the  air;  the 
leaden-colored  rollers  seemed  sullenly 
smoothed  down  by  oil ;  and  the  mate  made 
the  remark  that  the  glass  was  tumbling. 

**  There  has  been  wild  weather  in  the 
Atlantic  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  we  will  not 
have  a  storm  on  the  coast  here." 


As  for  the  captain,  casting  all  his  cares 
upon  Providence,  he  smoked  and  drank 
on  imperturbably. 

The  passengers  had  come  on  board ; 
the  Cuchullin  had  got  up  her  steam,  and 
was  slewing  her  head  round  to  the  sea- 
channel,  when  the  mate  sang  out  to  slacken 
speed.  A  boat  was  seen  putting  out  from 
the  shore,  and  a  signal  flag  was  being 
waved  in  front  of  the  public-house. 

"Now  who  may  that  be?"  muttered 
Winstanley  to  himself.  "  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours,  and  here  comes  another  ruf- 
fian to  prove  the  possible  aggravation  of 
the  least  tolerable  calamities." 

For  a  man  was  seated  in  the  stern- 
sheets  as  the  boatmen  strained  to  the 
oars. 

Winstanley  prided  himself  on  his  quick 
perceptions,  and  it  struck  him  at  once  that 
the  new-comer  was  a  gentleman.  Then 
the  stranger's  luggage  was  presumptive 
evidence  in  that  direction,  since  it  con- 
sisted of  a  couple  of  neat  portmanteaus, 
a  gun-case,  and  a  hand-bag  in  Russian 
leather.  The  handbag  bore  the  golden 
initial  letters  "J.  V.";  and  the  gun-case, 
as  the  shrewd  reader  may  have  supposed, 
was  superscribed  at  length  as  belonging 
to  John  Venables,  Esq. 

Jack  was  not  gouty  —  far  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  in  the  highest  health 
and  spirits  ;  and  he  swung  himself  up  the 
side  ladder  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
Antinous.  His  first  words  were  a  polite 
apology  to  the  captain  for  delaying  him, 
which  the  captain  acknowledged  by  in- 
articulate mutterings  and  a  stare  from  his 
whiskey-sodden  eyes. 

As  for  Winstanley,  he  was  from  the 
first  attracted  to  the  stranger.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  outward  appearances,  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  might  possibly  have 
common  ideas  and  sympathies.  So  the 
pair  made  friends  over  the  dinner  table, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interruptions 
of  the  irrepressible  Yankee,  would  practi- 
cally have  monopolized  the  conversation. 
For  the  minister  was  overawed  by  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  of  the  subjects 
the  others  discussed  in  a  kind  of  easy 
freemasonry;  and  the  sheep-farmer,  like 
naturally  modest  men,  was  always  in  ex- 
tremes, and  either  painfully  shy  or  bril- 
liantly audacious. 

It  was  just  as  well  for  Mr.  Winstanley 
that  he  had  found  a  companion  he  fan- 
cied, for  it  seemed  likely  that  the  voyage 
mi>;ht  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  The 
night  had  settled  down  in  a  fog,  denser 
and  damper  than  that  of  the  previous 
one ;  and  ten  hours  after  they  started  the 
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Steamer  was  going  half-speed  over  a  heavy 
ground  swell  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
Slowing  the  engines  had  been  the  result 
of  a  compromise,  when  the  skipper  in  a 
moment  of  drunken  depression  had  lent 
an  ear  to  the  warnings  of  his  inexpe- 
rienced mate.  But  when  the  youth,  in 
iocreasiog  uneasiness,  urged  lying  off  al- 
together till  day  should  dawn,  his  superior 
had  lost  temper  and  decided  to  go  boldly 
ahead. 

**  It's  but  kittle  steering  here,"  the  mate 
bad  objected;  **and  with  all  that  corru- 
gated iron  in  the  hold  we  can  hardly  trust 
altogether  to  the  compasses.  If  we  were 
among  the  rocks  and  reefs  off  the  Point 
of  Achnahutlichan  now " 

"And  what  if  we  were,  my  man?"  re- 
toraed  his  commander,  with  drunken  dig- 
nity. "Man  and  boy,  I've  been  afloat  for 
thirty  years,  and  I  ought  to  know  every 
one  of  the  reefs  between  Cape  Wrath  and 
the  Moil  of  Cantyre." 

They  were  bending  over  a  chart  spread 
on  the  cabin  table,  and  the  little  company 
of  passengers  was  grouped  around  them. 

"There's  one  of  the  reefs,  then,  I  cal- 
culate," ejaculated  the  American  drily, 
and  with  infinite  promptitude. 

For  as  the  captain  spoke  there  was  a 
shock  and  a  long  shivering,  a  rending  of 
timber,  and  a  tremulous  rasping  that 
had  run  along  the  ship's  keel  like  electric- 
ity, communicating  with  the  passengers 
through  their  shaking  limbs,  and  shooting 
a  thrill  to  each  nerve  and  fibre;  while 
simultaneously  rose  shrill  cries  and  wild 
shouts  from  the  decks.  Then  came  an- 
other shock,  like  the  despairing  struggle 
of  a  stranded  whale,  and  a  duller  sound  of 
the  splintering  of  timbers. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

WiNSTANLEY  forgot  his  gout  as  the 
captain  was  suddenly  sobered.  There 
was  a  rush  for  the  deck  in  that  first  alarm, 
as  of  men  who  preferred  to  perish  in  the 
open,  rather  than  to  be  drowned  below 
decks  like  rats  and  cockroaches.  Once 
on  the  deck  there  was  little  to  be  seen, 
but  a  great  deal  to  be  heard.  The  lan- 
tern gave  but  a  fitful  light,  throwing  faint 
reflections  on  the  grey  wreaths* of  watery 
vapor.  But  out  of  the  darkness,  that  was 
to  be  felt  rather  than  seen,  came  appalling 
evidences  of  a  general  panic.  The  High- 
land forecastle  passengers,  more  accus- 
tomed to  theJr  bills  than  to  the  sea,  had 
lost  their  beads,  and  were  bellowing  and 
"rooting  "  like  the  cattle.    And  the  cattle, 


where  they  had  not  broken  from  the  fast- 
enings, had  been  jumbled  together  in 
prostrate  heaps,  and  were  plunging  madly 
in  the  efforts  to  regain  their  legs.  The 
more  placidly  minded  sheep  were  bleating 
piteously;  the  ship  was  groaning,  though 
it  could  not  roll,  in  response  to  the  surf 
that  was  dashing  against  its  sides;  and 
the  funnel  was  belching  forth  volumes  of 
steam  and  flaming  showers  of  sparks,  for 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  fires 
or  the  machinery. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  turmoil,  so  far 
as  could  be  judged,  there  were  only  four 
men  who  had  kept  their  heads.  These 
were  the  young  mate,  the  shock-headed 
steward,  the  cool  American,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Venables.  As  for  Mr.  Winstanley,  he 
was  in  mortal  alarm,  though  he  had  too 
much  self-respect  to  show  it;  and,  rather 
to  give  himself  time  to  calm  down  than 
for  any  better  reason,  he  addressed  a  re- 
mark to  Mr.  Venables,  who  happened  to 
be  close  by  his  side,  and  was  busy  strip- 
ping off  coat  and  boots. 

"  It's  ail  over  with  us,  I  suppose." 

But  Jack's  courage  was  of  the  kind  that 
is  highest  in  emergencies,  and  his  spirits 
rose  buoyantly  to  the  excitement  of  dan- 
ger. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  sir.  We  may  all  get 
away  in  the  boats;  and  if  not,  I  mean  to 
try  to  save  myself  by  swimming.  The 
steamer  is  upon  rocks,  and  one  may  find 
a  footing  on  them,  till  some  passing  ves- 
sel comes  to  take  us  off." 

Thus  having  spoken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  the  selfishness  of  his  speech 
struck  him.  "  I  wish  this  crippled  old 
gentleman  had  not  been  here,"  —  so,  we 
may  suppose,  ran  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  "  But  as  he  is  here,  I  am  bound 
to  see  him  through  it,  worse  luck."  And 
then  he  added,  "If  you  keep  by  me,  or 
rather,  stay  by  the  companion  here,  1 
shall  come  back  before  I  leave,  and  will 
gladly  give  you  a  helping  hand." 

Hardly  even  when  talking  to  Mr.  Mo- 
ray, had  Jack  ever  invested  words  to  bet- 
ter purpose.  And  indeed,  in  this  case, 
Winstanley  had  reason  to  be  doubly  grate- 
ful. Not  only  did  the  calmness  of  the 
young  stranger  help  him  to  regain  his 
self-possession,  but  it  was  a  promise  of 
self-sacritice  which  he  felt  assured  would 
be  redeemed.  So  whether  his  feelings 
were  too  much  for  him  or  not,  he  merely 
squeezed  the  young  gentleman's  hand  by 
way  of  answer. 

While  we  have  been  lingering  over  this 
conversation  apart  between  the  only  two 
people  in  whom  we  are  greatly  interested, 
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incidents  were  being  fast  crowded  into 
seconds.  Had  it  been  daylight,  one  might 
have  looked  on  at  a  veritable  panic.  The 
Celts  in  the  steerage  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  their  stupor  to  be  seri- 
ously alarmed.  They  had  animal  courage 
enough,  but  it  was  ill  adapted  to  unfamil- 
iar circumstances.  They  made  a  rush  at 
the  boats,  and  carried  them  by  storm. 
Their  frenzied  impetuosity  knocked  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  one,  which  happened  to 
be  loaded  with  coils  of  wire  fencing.  As 
for  the  other,  by  the  aid  of  the  seamen  it 
was  lowered  into  the  water  tant  bien  que 
maL  But  that  boat  was  to  the  windward 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  surf  was  strong, 
and  the  gear  slightly  fouled  at  one  end. 
Naturally  the  boat  upset  under  a  cascade 
of  human  beings,  most  of  them  weighing 
considerably  over  fourteen  stone;  and 
then  it  became  a  case  of  **save  who  can," 
for  no  one  had  a  thought  to  bestow  upon 
his  neiglibors.  Two  or  three  who  fell 
struggling  in  the  deeper  water,  were  swept 
to  sea  or  under  the  ship's  counter,  and 
were  seen  no  more.  The  rest,  to  their 
surprise  and  pleasure,  regained  their  legs, 
and  were  either  washed  up  against  the 
swamped  boat  and  the  swinging  tackle, 
or,  clutching  wildly  at  each  other,  their 
feet  struck  on  the  rocks,  up  which  they 
scrambled  through  the  shoaling  water,  till, 
clinging  to  the  slippery  seaweed  like  lim- 
pets, they  had  time  for  recollection  and  a 
long  breath.  Then  one  or  two,  with  more 
presence  of  mind  than  the  others,  shouted 
out  that  there  was  firm  footing  under  the 
ship*s  bows ;  and  when  the  good  news 
had  slowly  circulated  on  board,  relief  from 
the  apprehension  of  immediate  danger 
brought  about  a  wonderiul  reaction.  Their 
safety  need  only  be  a  question  of  time, 
and  the  indolent  side  of  the  excitable 
Highlanders  turned  upwards  again. 

And  with  a  falling  ground-swell  and 
calm  weather  they  mi«;ht  have  been  well 
contented  to  wait  indeAniteiy.  But  as  the 
first  breaking  of  the  dawn  began  to  streak 
the  eastern  sky,  there  came  an  ominous 
sighing  and  whistling  through  the  shrouds 
and  the  funnel-stays,  which  caused  the 
mate  and  the  shock-headed  steward  to 
prick  their  ears  and  exchange  significant 
glances.  The  wind  was  getting  up,  as 
the  glass  had  prognosticated  a  gale;  and 
when  the  waves  rose  with  the  wind,  the 
Cuchullin  would  probably  go  to  pieces. 
Nor,  as  the  breaking  oi  the  day  made 
objects  visible,  was  the  sight  of  the  reef 
on  which  they  were  hard  and  fast  by  any 
means  reassuring.  Low  and  rugged,  and 
covered  with  slimy  brown  and  green  sea- 


weed, it  looked  very  like  the  slippery  back 
of  the  fabulous  kraken,  and  nearly  as 
likely  to  be  submerged  at  any  moment. 
Assuredly  it  was  sunk  far  out  of  sight  in 
spring  tides;  probably  the  seas  washed 
over  it  in  such  a  gale  as  was  coming  on. 

The  captain,  although  comparatively 
sobered  by  the  catastrophe,  was  dazed, 
and  disposed  to  take  gloomy  views,  as  he 
well  might  be,  considering  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  his  certifi- 
cate was  sure  to  be  suspended  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  So  he  declared  that  as 
the  vessel  might  break  up  at  any  moment, 
the  passengers  had  better  take  refuge  on 
the  reef,  which  might  be  trusted  not  to  go 
to  pieces,  though  it  was  quite  on  the  cards 
that  it  might  be  swamped. 

Had  an  unimaginative  artist  sought  ma- 
terials for  the  illustration  of  **  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  assuredly  he  might  have  found 
them  in  the  scene  on  the  reef,  which  was 
locally  known  as  the  "Kittiwake's  neb." 
The  steerage  passengers  began  by  saving 
their  personal  property,  and  piled  bags 
and  blankets  and  wooden  **  kists "  about 
them.  Then,  for  sheer  want  of  occupa- 
tion, and  by  the  offer  of  free  rations  of 
**Tallisker,*' they  were  persuaded  by  the 
mate  and  the  steward  to  unload  the  live 
cargo.  We  can't  say  that  humanity  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  So  half-wild  cattle 
that  had  the  strength  and  suppleness  of 
the  famous  Chillingham  herd,  were  per- 
suaded to  leap  from  the  deck  into  the 
water.  The  sheep  followed  their  leaders, 
when  one  or  two  had  been  caught  up  and 
pitched  over  bodily.  And  then  there  was 
a  scene,  such  as  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed when  the  ark  brought  up,  after  its 
seven  months'  cruise,  on  Mount  Ararat. 
The  cattle  crowded  together,  as  is  their 
custom,  with  stooping  heads  and  staring 
coats,  playfully  goring  each  other  in  the 
ribs  with  their  tremendous  horns,  till  the 
melancholy  ocean  resounded  with  their 
bellowing.  The  sheep,  that  jostled  up 
against  the  oxen,  although  confining  then> 
selves  to  plaintive  protests  against  their 
bad  luck,  were  scarcely  in  the  sum  total  less 
vociferous.  We  dare  say  the  rats  left  the 
stranded  ship,  though,  had  they  foreseen 
the  fate  that  must  befall  them,  they  would 
have  stuck  by  her  so  long  as  she  floated. 
But  the  old  cabin  cat,  which  had  slipped 
over  the  side  when  his  betters  set  him  the 
example,  was  perhaps  more  to  be  felt  for 
than  any  person.  He  lowered  himself 
over  the  side,  from  a  natural  instinct  of 
self-preservation  ;  but  really  he  cared  very 
little  what  became  of  him.  He  was  too 
miserable,  as  he  picked  his  way  among 
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pools  of  sea-water,  and  set  down  his  feet 
giDfrtrly  on  rocks  that  were  slimy  with 
trailiDj;  seaweed.  His  priDciples  aad  his 
iostiocts  denied  him  the  resource  of  sui- 
cide —  for  we  believe  that,  among  all  the 
memorabilia  of  remarkable  cats,  no  one 
instance  has  been  recorded  of  an  animal 
that  drowned  itself.  But  he  strolled  reck- 
lessly under  the  very  noses  of  collies  who, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
made  but  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  of  him. 
As  it  was,  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
danger,  they  saw  him  pass  with  an  indif- 
ference as  appalling  as  his  own,  to  anyone 
who  had  leisure  to  remark  the  phenome- 
non. And  so  the  desponding  Thomas 
went  OD,  till  he  ran  up  against  a  gentle- 
man seated  in  a  chair,  when  the  domestic 
instincts  asserted  themselves,  the  more 
decidedly  for  the  delightful  surprise.  He 
rubbed  his  sides  against  an  upturned  pair 
of  trousers;  he  made  the  wearer  wince  by 
smoothing  his  whiskers  against  a  muffled 
foot;  and  then  he  gave  a  flying  leap  out 
of  the  damp,  arching  his  back  and  purring 
pleasantly  against  a  woollen  waistcoat. 

In  fact  it  had  been  a  pretty  though  a 
pathetic  sight  to  see  Mr.  Venables  pilot- 
ing Mr.  Winstanley  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  reef,  and  there  depositing  him  on 
one  of  the  two  or  three  cane-bottomed 
chairs  to  be  found  on  board  the  Cuchullin. 
Willis,  who  was  still  amenable  to  orders, 
though  he  had  lost  all  power  of  initiation, 
followed,  carrying  the  dressing-case  that 
was  placed  under  his  master's  feet.  And 
there  sat  the  Honorable  Wilfred  Win- 
stanley, gathering  the  skirts  of  a  trailing 
ulster  round  his  legs,  more  painfully  sen- 
sible than  ever  of  his  signal  folly  in  tiying 
so  hastily  from  his  comfortable  quarters 
at  Somerled.  But  if  he  had  a  feeling 
stronger  than  that  of  self-reproach,  it  was 
of  gratitude  to  the  cheery  young  fellow 
who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  Already 
Winstanley  had  asked  his  name,  and  had 
been  duly  informed.  To  say  nothing  of 
Jack's  sanguine  spirit  being  contagious, 
it  was  difficult  to  seem  depressed  when 
the  youth  was  near.  He  would  have  sat 
self-rebuked  while  Mr.  Venables  was  qui- 
etly conversing,  as  if  they  had  come  to- 
gether in  a  club  smoking-room  In  Pall 
Mall.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  that 
there  was  not  some  swagger  about  Mr. 
Venables,  but  are  content  merely  to  record 
bow  he  behaved. 

^  I  should  prefer  a  cigarette,  as  I  have 
gone  without  breakfast.  But  *  needs  must 
be,'  —  you  know  the  proverb,  sir;  so,  by 
your  leave,  though  I  think  I  heard  them 
say  you  objected  to  smoking,  I  shall  light 
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a  pipe.  If  I  keep  well  to  leeward,  perhaps 
you  won't  mind.'* 

But  after  a  few  whiffs  of  the  pipe,  a 
fresh  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 

**What  a  picturesque  sight  it  is,  and 
what  comical  groups  of  figures  these  are 
in  the  foreground!  Gray's  odes  come 
back  to  the  memory.  Confusion,  frigiit, 
ay,  and  famine  too,  and  ever  so  many 
more  realistic  conceptions  of  the  passions. 
And  what  a  bit  that  is,  i  la  M.  Gudin  at 
the  Luxembourg,  for  example,  where  the 
waves  are  breaking  against  the  sides  of 
the  old  ship,  with  the  seaweed  streaming 
on  the  curl  of  the  surf,  and  boxes  and 
trunks  bobbing  about  among  the  break- 
ers ! " 

And  from  another  of  the  numerous 
pockets  in  his  shooting-jacket  he  produced 
something  between  a  memorandum-book 
and  a  sketch-book,  and,  smiling,  proceeded 
to  draw.  Winstanley  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously. His  hand  was  steady  and  his  eye 
was  clear,  and  he  handled  the  pencil  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on 
a  camp-stool  in  some  sequestered  glen, 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  mufHns 
and  coffee.  Jack  marked  the  glance,  and 
answered  it  in  about  five  minutes,  by 
carelessly  passing  his  sketch-book  to 
Winstanley. 

**  Admirable,  sir,  admirable  ! "  was  that 
gentleman's  verdict;  for  in  fact  his  young 
companion,  by'  some  sharp  and  bold 
touches,  had  given  a  very  fair  idea  of 
water  in  motion;  while  the  rendering  of 
the  more  prominent  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground was  a  clever  blending  of  the  gro- 
tesque with  the  veracious.  And  though 
he  immediately  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind,  the  memory  of  it  afterwards  did 
Jack  good  service. 

Indeed  more  serious  considerations 
were  soon  to  preoccupy  him.  A  business 
of  the  kind  must  be  slow  at  best,  whether 
to  those  who  -figure  in  it  or  to  those  who 
read  about  it ;  so  we  spare  our  readers 
many  of  the  details.  But  with  the  rising 
tide,  driven  over  the  reef  by  the  winds, 
the  water  at  every  seventh  wave  or  so 
actually  washed  over  Winstanley's  boot 
and  slipper;  and  although  it  became 
pretty  plain  that  no  one  need  be  actually 
drowned,  it  seemed  probable  that  his 
constitution  might  be  shattered  for  life. 
He  was  so  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  gloomy 
thoughts,  that  he  was  indifferent  even  to 
the  presence  of  the  irrepressible  Ameri- 
can, who  opined  that  he  would  rather  run 
the  chances  of  being  sky-rocketed  from 
high-pressure  "ingines"  among  the  snags 
of  the  Mississippi,  than  be  cast  adrift  on 
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ao  empty  stomach  in  that  herriog-pool, 
when  a  man  should  be  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  mutton  chops  and  ham  and  eg^s. 

Nothing  could  be  more  welcome,  then, 
than  the  sight  of  the  Clansman,  steaming 
southward  on  the  way  to  Oban.  She  an- 
swered the  signals  of  distress,  and  bore 
down  to  the  assistance  of  the  wreck.  The 
embarkation  was  a  matter  of  time,  and  of 
some  little  inconvenience  as  well;  but  the 
reef  acted  as  a  kind  of  breakwater  against 
the  freshening  gale,  and  the  castaways 
were  hospitably  welcomed  into  snug  quar- 
ters, where  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
changing  their  damp  garments. 

*'  I  seem  to  have  known  you  from  your 
boyhood,"  said  Winstanley  very  warmly 
to  his  young  acquaintance.  **  You  have 
stood  by  me  in  a  way  I  shall  never  forget ; 
and  as  you  were  ready  to  do  me  one  ines- 
timable service  in  the  way  of  risking  your 
life,  I  mean  to  ask  you  to  do  me  another. 
It's  the  way  of  the  world,  you  know,  so 
you  need  not  be  surprised." 

**  Very  willingly,"  answered  Jack,  with 
graceful  readiness  —  not  the  less  readily, 
no  doubt,  that  he  felt  instinctively  that 
the  favor  to  be  asked  was  to  pave  the  way 
to  some  return  for  his  generous  devotion. 

**  Well,  I  fancy  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  your  time  is  at  your  disposal,  other- 
wise you  would  hardly  have  shipped  for 
a  cruise  in  that  miserable  old  tub.  1 
mean  to  land  at  Oban,  where  I  fear  I  may 
have  to  lay  up  and  take  medical  advice. 
If  you  could  bestow  a  day  or  two  on  a 
fretful  invalid,  I  should  feel,  if  possible, 
more  grateful  than  I  do  at  present."  And 
he  threw  as  much  significance  into  his 
words  as  was  compatible  with  considera- 
tion for  a  gentleman's  feelings. 

And  as  we  know  something  of  Mr.  Ven- 
ables's  views  and  nature — and  as  he 
made  it  a  golden  rule  never  to  miss  a 
chance  —  we  need  hardly  add  that  he 
jumped  at  the  invitation  with  a  cordiality 
which  greatly  flattered  his  senior. 
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I. 

It  was  a  clear,  mild  spring  evening  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  designated  in 
almanacs  as  October,  but  in  nature's 
annuary  the  April  of  this  inverted  antarc- 
tic world,  when  the  Brazilian  mail  steamer 
Rio  Apa  was  making  her  way  cautiously 
up  against  the  shallow  and  turbid  waters 
of  the  River  Plate,  bound  with  cargo  and 


a  full  complement  of  passengers,  mostly 
Brazilians,  some  Argentines  or  Uruguay- 
ans, a  few  Germans  —  where  are  not  Ger- 
mans to  be  met  now?  —  and  myself  as  a 
solitary  specimen  of  the  British  sub-vari- 
ety, from  Montevideo  to  Asuncion,  capital 
of  Paraguay,  and,  indeed,  further  north 
yet,  to  the  Brazilian  capital  of  Mata* 
Grosso  ;  but  with  that  ultimate  destina- 
tion the  present  narrative  has  no  con- 
cern. Viewed  from  anywhere  the  prospect 
of  Montevideo  is  a  lovely  one,  but  most 
so  from  the  sea.  However  ill-advised  the 
old  Spaniards  may  generally  have  showo 
themselves  in  their  selection  of  sites  for 
towns  or  seaports  in  South  America,  they, 
or  their  great  captain,  Don  Bruno  Mau- 
ricio  de  Zabala,  chose  well,  could  not,  in- 
deed, have  chosen  better,  when,  in  1726, 
they  laid,  after  two  centuries  of  inexplica- 
ble neglect,  the  first  foundations  of  Mon- 
tevideo. As  a  town  it  is  perfect;  as  a 
harbor  nearly  so.  With  the  lofty  conical 
hill  and  the  adjoining  high  lands  of  the 
cerro  on  the  west,  and  the  bold  jutting 
promontory  —  itself  a  ridge  of  no  incon- 
siderable elevation  —  on  which  the  bulk 
of  the  town  is  built,  to  the  east,  the  noble 
semicircular  bay,  deeply  recessed  in  the 
rising  grounds  on  the  north,  is  well  shel- 
tered from  every  wind  and  sea,  the  south 
and  the  southwest  —  this  last,  unluckily, 
the  worst  **of  a*  the  airts,"  being  none 
other  than  the  dreaded  pampero^  or 
pampas  wind  of  these  regions  —  except- 
ed ;  at  least  until  the  long-projected  break- 
water, which  is  to  keep  out  this  enemy 
also,  be  constructed.  But  pamperos,  like 
most  other  ills  of  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  are  exceptions,  and  for  most  days 
of  the  year  few  harbors  a£Eord  a  safer  or 
a  more  commodious  anchorage  than  Mon- 
tevideo; while  landward  a  prettier  sight 
than  that  presented  by  the  white  houses  of 
the  smokeless  town,  covering  the  entire 
eastern  promontory  down  to  the  water's 
edge  on  either  side,  intermixed  with  large 
warehouses,  public  buildings,  and  thea- 
tres, and  crowned  by  the  conspicuous 
dome  and  towers  of  the  massive  and,  ^/ir# 
Captain  Burton,  fairly  well-proportioned 
cathedral,  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
else.  Beyond,  and  all  round  the  curve  of 
the  bay,  countless  villas  of  Hispano-Ital- 
ian  construction,  one-storied  the  majority, 
and  recalling  in  general  form  and  arrange- 
ment the  Baian  or  Pompeian  pleasure 
residences  of  the  Augustan  age,  but  not 
unfrequently  distinguished  by  lofty  mira" 
dores^  or  look-outs,  gleam  many-colored 
from  between  thickly  planted  orchards 
and  gardens,  in  which  the  orange-tree,  the 
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lemoo,  the  acacia,  the  peach,  the  fig,  the 
cherry-tree,  the  medlar,  the  v'lDe,  blend 
with  the  Australian  eucalyptus,  the  bam- 
boo, the  banana,  the  palm,  and  other  im- 
ported growths  of  the  outer  world,  and 
shelter  a  perennial  profusion  of  lovely 
flowers,  and  pre-eminently  of  luxuriant 
roses,  worthy  of  the  gardens  of  ancient 
Paestum  and  modern  Damascus  or  Sa- 
lerno. Shipping  of  every  calibre  and  flag, 
steam  and  sail,  make  an  apt  foreground  to 
the  prosperous  life  implied  by  the  land- 
ward prospect ;  and  a  bright  sky,  stainless 
sunlight,  and  pure,  healthful  air,  supply 
those  conditions  of  enjoyment  so  essen- 
tial, yet  so  often  wanting,  one  or  all,  from 
the  oebulous  seaside  of  northern  Europe, 
or  the  treacherous  beauty  of  equatorial 
coasts. 

But  Montevideo  and  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal, to  give  the  vigorous  little  republic  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  its  praedelict  name, 
must  not  detain  us  now.  Already  the 
iDterveoing  mass  of  the  cerro  has  hid 
them  from  our  view,  and  we  are  far  out 
00  the  monotonous  waters  of  the  sealike 
Plate  estuary.  Night  sets  in  calm  and 
clear;  and  I  look  for  the  fourfold  stars, 
first  visioned  to  the  Florentine  seer,  when 

Coder  pareva  M  ciel  di  lor  fiamelle. 

O  settentrional  vedovo  site, 
Poichi  private  se*  di  mirar  quelle  ! 

But  the  Cross,  partly  veiled,  is  just  skirt- 
ing the  southern  horizon,  and  will  not 
be  visible  in  its  full  beauty  till  near 
midoight;  so  that  those  strange,  un- 
canny-looking nebulae,  known,  I  believe, 
to  British  seafaring  vulgarity  as  the  **  coal- 
sacks,"  but  more  truly  resembling,  if  any- 
thing, gigantic  glow-worms,  alone  denote, 
by  their  proximity,  the  starless  pole  of 
the  austral  heavens.  Truly,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  a  pole-star  is  yet  to  seek 
io  the  southern  hemisphere,  west  or  east 
~a  fixed  fulcrum,  a  central  idea,  a  con- 
trolling and  co-ordinating  force.  Yet  the 
slow  precession  of  the  equinoxes  may  in 
time  supply  it  to  the  courses  of  the  con- 
cave above  ;  but  who  or  what  shall  give  it 
to  the  seething,  ever-restless  convex  be- 
low? South  America  has  her  Bucolics,  nor 
least  the  First;  but  the  Fourth  Eclogue 
is  wanting  from  among  the  chaunted  lays 
of  Maotin  Fierro  and  his  peers.  Does  it 
bide  a  future  date?  Let  us  be  content 
with  the  present ;  and  trust,  but  not  **  fee- 
bly," the  **  larger  hope.*' 

And  now,  after  ten  hours,  or  there- 
abouts, of  upward  course,  morning  dawns 
for  us  on  the  world-famed  New  York  of 
South  America,  the  memorial  and  honor 
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of  Don  Juan  de  Garay  —  the  residence  for 
more  than  two  centuries  of  Spanish  vice- 
royalty,  and  now  the  political  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  commercial  capital  of  that 
southern  reflex  of  the  northern  Union,  the 
vast  Argentine  Confederation,  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  I  remember  how  an  Irish 
mate,  when  questioned  on  board  a  China- 
bound  steamer,  on  which  I  happened  to 
be  a  passenger,  as  to  what  was  the  first 
land  we  should  sight  of  the  Chinese  coast, 
answering  —  and  he  could  not  have  an- 
swered more  appositely  —  •* Faith!  the 
first  land  ye  will  sight  is  a  junk  ! ''  Were 
he  now  replying  to  a  similar  inquiry  on 
board  the  Rio  Apa,  he  might  not  less 
aptly  say,  **  Faith  1  the  first  ye  will  see 
of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  ye  will  not  see  it 
at  all  1 "  So  low  is  the  coast,  so  great  the 
distance  from  shore  at  which  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  river  waters  compels  us  to 
anchor,  that  a  long,  low  line  of  confused 
buildings,  and  behind  them  the  summits, 
no  more,  of  cupolas,  turrets,  and  towers, 
seen  at  intervals  over  the  warehouse 
fronts  along  the  edge,  is  all  Buenos  Ayres 
presents  to  our  eyes  on  first  beholding. 
The  view,  or  non-view,  of  Venice  herself 
when  approached  by  rail  from  Padua  is 
not  more  unsatisfactory.  1  long  to  land, 
and  resolve  the  illusion  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  that  by  which  earth's  illusions 
generally  are  dispelled,  by  finding,  as  I 
know  I  shall,  the  reality  of  the  Argentine 
capital  better  than  its  introductory  show. 
But  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allotted  for  stay,  do 
not  for  this  occasion  permit  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  populous,  the 
wealthiest,  and  in  many  or  most  ways  the 
most  important  city  of  republican  South 
America.  And,  in  fact,  what  knowledge 
worth  the  having  could  be  acquired  by  an 
hour  of  hurried  driving  through  square 
and  street?  So  I  resign  myself  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  defer  the  accomplishment 
of  my  desires  till  the  promised  opportu- 
nity of  the  return  voyage;  though  the 
courtesy  of  the  Argentine  capitan  del 
Puerto  or  harbor-master,  has  hastened  to 
place  at  my  disposal  the  means  of  con- 
venient landing,  moved  thereto  by  the 
sight  of  the  distinctive  flag  that  notifies 
the  presence  of  a  British  official  —  rank 
and  name,  of  course,  unknown,  nor  to  my 
readers  worth  the  knowing  —  on  board 
the  Rio  Apa.  It  is  a  courtesy  which  will 
be  repeated,  with  scarce  even  a  casual 
exception,  at  every  Argentine  or  Para- 
guayan river  station  we  halt  at  during  the 
seven  days  of  up-stream  voyage  yet  before 
us. 
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There  exists  widely  diffused  in  the  Old 
World,  nor  least  in  England,  ao  opinion, 
the  origin  of  which,  correctly  estimated  or 
otherwise,  is  not  perhaps  far  to  seek,  that 
a  distinct  want  or  even  refusal  of  every- 
day courtesy,  an  ostentatious  '*  I  am  as 
good  as  you,  and  better,"  bearing,  a  disre- 
gard of  the  social  claims,  or  what  are  held 
to  be  such,  of  rank,  office,  station,  age, 
and  the  like,  are  the  habitual  characteris- 
tics of  the  citizens  of  non-monarchical 
States  ;  that,  e.g.^  a  republican  boatman  is 
more  rudely  extortionate,  a  republican  por- 
ter more  importunately  aggressive,  a  re- 
publican official  more  neglectful  of  polite- 
ness than  their  counterparts  elsewhere; 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  How 
far  this  may  really  be  the  case  in  some 
republics,  the  United  States  for  instance, 
I  cannot  say,  never  having  had  the  for- 
tune to  visit  them,  nor  trusting  much  to 
"  Notes  "  where  accounts  vary  so  widely. 
Thus  much  I  can  say,  that,  in  my  own  lim- 
ited experience  of  men  and  things,  when 
a  traveller  loudly  and  habitually  complains 
of  incivility  met  with  on  his  wanderings, 
the  probability  is  that  the  traveller  himself 
has  been,  at  the  least,  deficient  in  courtesy 
towards  those  he  has  come  across.  In 
republican  South  America  my  own  witness 
in  these  regards  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  most  favorable  kind.  Certainly  I  had 
much  sooner,  if  desirous  of  obliging  civ- 
ility, have  to  do  with  an  Uruguayan  or 
Argentine,  not  boatman  or  porter  merely, 
but  policeman,  official,  or  any  chance  ac- 
quaintance whatever,  low  or  high,  than 
with  his  like  in  many  a  European  land 
that  I  could,  but  will  not  name. 

Again  we  are  on  our  up-stream  way,  but 
now  obliquely  crossing  over  towards  the 
north  side  of  the  mighty  estuary,  till  what 
seems  at  first  sight  a  continuous  shore-line 
of  swamp  and  brushwood,  but  what  is  in 
reality  an  aggregate  of  island  banks,  only 
just  raised  above  the  water-level,  and  cov- 
ered with  scrub,  stretches  across  our  path. 
These  islands  are,  in  fact,  the  secular 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana  River, 
before  it  broadens  into  the  wider  Plate. 
We  shape  our  course  to  the  right,  where, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  mainland  shore 
of  Uruguay  —  here  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  undulating  downs,  grazing-ground 
the  most  —  the  little  granite  island-rock, 
known,  like  Cape  Palinurus  of  Virgilian 
fame,  by  the  name  of  a  pilot,  Martin  Gar- 
cia, guards  the  only  available  entry  from 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  sea,  to  the  all- 
important  navigation  of  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay  rivers.  I  tself  geographically,  no 
less  than  geologically,  a  fragment  of  Uru- 


'  guay,  it  belongs  territorially  to  the  Argen« 
tine  Confederation  by  right  of  —  well  — 
the  right  of  the  stronger;  a  right  too 
generally  admitted  for  dispute  or  appeal. 
The  channel  on  either  side  of  it,  deep 
enough  for  all  mercantile  navigation,  is 
sufficiently  commanded  by  the  guns  and 
forts  of  the  place  to  make  a  hostile  pas* 
sage  no  easy  matter. 

As  we  leave  Martin  Garcia  behind  us, 
a  broad,  wedge-like  streak  of  darker  color, 
driven  far  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Plata,  from  its  left  or  eastern  bank,  tells 
where  the  Uruguay,  itself  a  mighty  stream, 
merges  in  the  great  estuary,  and  marks 
the  limit  between  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, between  whose  lands  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  of  river  navigation  lie 
before  us,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  east 
shore,  of  which  we  now  take  our  definite 
leave.  Soon  we  have  entered  the  Guazu, 
or  great  passage,  one  of  the  many  that 
thread,  between  shoal  and  island,  the  Pa- 
rana delta,  and  are  by  nightfall  on  the 
main  river,  here  often  whole  miles  io 
width  ;  though  its  real  breadth  can  rarely 
be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  partly  owing  to  the 
general  lowness  of  its  reed/  banks,  partly 
to  the  countless  islands,  which,  for  its  en- 
tire course,  line  at  brief  intervals  now  one 
shore,  now  the  other.  They,  and  the 
shores  too,  often  disappear  for  weeks  to- 
gether during  the  yearly  floods,  and,  thus 
veiled,  add  not  a  little  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of.the  route.  At  present  the 
water  is  at  its  lowest;  but  even  now  the 
stream  is  rapid  and  strong;  its  color  is 
turbid  yellow ;  its  surface  often  specked 
with  masses  of  tangled  weed  and  floating 
drift-wood  from  forests  yet  far  away. 

For  five  days  more  we  journey  up  the 
Parana;  passing,  and  occasionally  stop- 
ping for  cargo  or  passengers  at  many 
places  of  South  American  note  —  each 
one  the  outcome  of  some  special  activity 
or  enterprise  proper  to  the  young  and 
vigorous  Confederation,  between  whose 
provinces  the  river  flows.  And  first,  Ro- 
sario,  the  city  capital,  if  fact  fill  up  the 
outlines  of  forecast,  of  the  Argentine  com- 
mercial future;  and  already  the  principal 
focus  and  dividing  point  of  the  widest- 
spread  railroad  system  existent  south  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Next  we  salute 
the  memory  of  the  able  but  ill-fated  Ur- 
quiza,  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the 
tyrant  Rosas,  to  fall  himself  a  victim  to 
treachery  base  as  any  imbedded  in  the  ice 
of  Dante's  Tolommea ;  as  we  sight  the 
city  of  Parana,  conspicuous  by  the  ambi- 
tious dimensions  of  its  public  buildings, 
and  the  nine-years'  memory  of  its  dignity, 
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as  Urquiza's  choice^as  capital  of  the  entire 
Argentine  Confederation.  Further  up 
Bella  Vista,  or  Fair  Prospect,  shines  out 
on  us  worthy  of  its  name,  where  its  white 
boases  crown  the  high  white  cliffs  that 
overlook  the  mighty  river ;  and  many 
other  are  the  places  of  provincial  or  even 
national  note,  till  we  reach  the  confluents 
or  Corrientes  of  the  Argentine-Paraguayan 
frontier.  But  it  may,  indeed  must,  be 
here  enough  for  us  to  note  that  during 
these  nine  hundred  miles  of  up-stream 
voyage,  south  to  north,  the  scenery  of 
either  bank,  while  remaining  essentially 
the  same  in  its  main  geographical  features 
all  the  way,  is  yet  gradually  modified  by 
the  progressive  approach  to  the  tropics 
into  ever-increasing  beauty  and  interest. 
The  eastern  length  of  shore,  along  the 
fertile  provinces  of  £ntre-Rios  and  Cor- 
rientes, gently  rising  from  the  river  level 
into  a  succession  of  green  uplands,  stud- 
ded with  tree  clumps,  and  brightened  by 
white  groups  of  cottages  and  farmhouses, 
with  a  tall  church  tower  here  and  there, 
passes  by  degrees  from  pasture  land  into 
agriculture,  fields  of  maize,  orange-groves, 
tobacco  plantations,  and  even  sugarcane ; 
a  landscape  which,  allowance  made  for 
brighter  color  and  glossier  vegetation,  not 
without  dwarf  palms  and  Japanese-looking 
bamboo  clusters  here  and  there,  often 
reminded  me  in  its  general,  and  even  in 
its  detailed,  features  of  the  noble  back- 
grounds painted  by  Rubens,  of  which  an 
example  may  be  seen  in  the  **  Judgment 
of  Paris"  in  our  own  National  Gallery. 
There  is  something  Flemish,  almost  En- 
glish, in  their  fertile  repose;  but  here 
the  scale  is  grander.  In  this  southern 
Mesopotamia  —  as  Entre-Rios  may  be  lit- 
erally translated  —  nature  has  bestowed 
without  stint  whatever  goes  to  make  up 
those  two  solid  and  enduring  bases  of 
oational  prosperity  —  agriculture  and  pas- 
ture; the  third  foundation,  indicated  by 
our  Laureate  in  his  exquisite  landscape 
scene,  "  Ancient  Peace,"  is  waiting  here 
as  yet.  A  few  years,  indeed,  of  compara- 
tive security  and  quiet  have  already  done 
much,  as  the  glimpses  of  cattle-stocked 
meadows,  and  the  dark  green  patches  of 
Indian  corn  show  us,  as  our  steamer  rap- 
idly glides  past  the  gully-indented  banks  ; 
but  the  peaceful  years  that  have  given 
these  good  things  are,  as  yet,  of  recent 
date  ;  a  very  different  condition  of  tumult, 
insecurity,  and  not  infrequent  war  pre- 
vailed here  at  a  very  short  distance  back 
from  the  present  epoch.  These  evils  are 
past,  yet  not  so  wholly  as  absolutely  to 
bar  the  danger  of  their  possible  renewal, 


or  to  grant  the  desirable  immunity  from 
the  agitations  and  vicissitudes  consequent 
on  the  frequent  and  abrupt  political 
changes  of  Buenos  Ayres  itself  —  commu- 
nicated thence  like  earthquake  waves  to 
the  furthest  provinces  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Still,  enough  advance  on  the  path 
of  law  and  order  has  been  made  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  days  of 
Oribe  and  Rosas,  of  gaucho  leaders,  and 
partisan  plunders  are,  year  by  year  —  as 
the  settled  population  of  the  land  increases 
steadily  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  strength 

—  le?s,  and  ever  less,  likely  to  recur; 
while  the  tale  of  those  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
continues  to  grow,  and  with  it  grows  the 
best  probability  and  pledge  of  that  tran- 
quillity itself.  Meanwhile,  many  detail 
inventions,  some  of  them  undoubted  im- 
provements of  recent  introduction,  such 
as  the  increased  use  of  machinery  on  the 
farms,  the  network  of  strong  wire  fences, 
now  spread  over  the  face  of  the  pasture 
land;  the  extension  of  railway  lines,  and 
whatever  other  appliances  tend  to  the 
facilitation  of  orderly  communication,  to 
the  safeguarding  of  property,  and  to  the 
substitution  of  methodized  labor  for  the 
once  over-numerous  troops  of  half-wild 
horsemen  and  cattle-drivers  —  ready  allies 
in  the  cause  of  riot  and  plunder —  ail  lead 
up  to  the  same  result.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult now  for  a  caudillo  or  an  adventurer 
chief,  however  popular  his  name  or  cause 

—  to  gather  round  his  standard  the  for- 
midable gaucho  bands,  all  ready  armed 
and  mounted  for  march  or  fray,  that  were, 
scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  ter- 
ror of  farmers  and  proprietors,  of  land- 
owners and  peasants,  nay,  even  of  towns- 
men and  towns,  of  place-holding  profes- 
sionals and  city  officials  through  the 
regions  of  La  Plata  and  La  Banda  Orien- 
tal. But  the  surest  guarantee  of  national 
stability  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the 
extension  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  yearly 
encroachment  of  peasant,  or  small  farmer, 
proprietorship  on  the  scantily  peopled 
pasture  grounds  and  cattle-breeding  lands. 

Thus  much  for  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  But  on  its  western  side  a  very  dif- 
ferent range  of  scenery,  little  modified  by 
man  and  his  works,  shows  the  gradual 
transition  from  cool  to  almost  tropical 
climes.  For  here  stretches  back  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  water's  edge,  up 
to  the  first  outlying  bulwarks  of  the  great 
Andes  Cordillera,  the  vast  plain,  level  as 
the  sea,  of  which  it  must  have  been  the 
bed  in  times  almost  recent  by  geological 
computation,  and  known  for  the  '*  Grand 
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Chaco,"  the  "  Sahara  "  or  Flat  of  South 
America,  like  in  relative  position  and  tel- 
luric formation  to  its  African  counterpart, 
vet  most  unlike  in  the  all-important  attrir 
butes  of  moisture  and  fertility.  For  this, 
the  Chaco,  is  a  land  of  streams  and  springs, 
of  marsh  even  and  swamp,  with  abundant 
growth  of  grass,  plant,  and  tree,  especially 
to  the  north;  its  total  extent  is  roughly 
estimated  as  that  of  the  British  islands 
fourfold.  Nominally  included,  though  not 
without  rival  claims  on  the  part  of  Para- 
guay and  of  Bolivia,  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  it  is  practically  indepen- 
dent of  all  these,  or  of  any  other  European- 
founded  rule,  being  still,  as  of  old  times, 
the  territory  and  dwelling-place  of  native 
Indian  tribes,  warlike  the  most  part,  te- 
naciously attached  —  and  small  blame  — 
to  their  own  autonomous  existence,  and 
resistent  to  the  last  —  a  *Mast"  which  can 
hardly  now  be  far  distant  —  against  every 
Argentine  attempt  at  civilizing,  that  is, 
in  plain  language,  subjugating  and  ulti- 
mately effacing  them.  Passively  strong 
in  their  unincumbered  activity  for  escape 
even  more  than  for  attack,  and  protected 
by  the  vastness  of  the  open  space  over 
which  they  wander  at  will,  they  have  thus 
far  not  only  succeeded  in  baffling  the  or- 
ganized military  expeditions,  successively 
directed  against  them  by  the  Buenos 
Ayres  government,  but  have  even  baffled 
all  but  the  narrowest  encroachments  of 
settlement  and  colonial  proprietorship  on 
their  borders.  Known,  or  rather  desig- 
nated by  various  names  —  Tobas,  M  bay- 
as,  Lenguas,  Abipones,  Payaguas,  and 
others  —  the  tribes,  with  a  certain  general 
similitude  of  features  and  habits,  much 
like  that  existing,  say,  between  the  vari- 
ous subdivisions  of  Teutonic  or  Slavonic 
origins  in  Europe,  yet  differ  widely  in 
character,  dispositions,  and  language ; 
some  are  pacific,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  agriculture  and  settled  life;  others, 
more  warlike,  subsist,  it  is  said,  almost 
wholly  on  the  chase  and  foray ;  some  are 
almost  exclusively  fishermen,  others 
herdsmen  or  shepherds.  Their  dialects, 
equally  diversified,  for  each  tribe  has  its 
own,  can  all,  it  seems,  be  without  excep- 
«  tion  referred  to  the  two  great  mother 
tongues  of  South  America,  the  Quichna, 
language  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  the 
Guarani,  spoken  in  one  form  or  other  over 
the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  continent, 
and  of  which  more  anon. 

Such  are,  summarily  taken,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Chaco.  Extending  from  the 
populous  province  of  Santa  F^,  opposite 
to  that  of  Entre-Rios  northward,  up  to  and 


beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  Paraguay, 
its  level  surface,  seldom  modified,  how« 
ever  slightly,  by  difference  of  elevatioa 
or  by  the  hand  of  man,  presents  in  its 
changing  vegetation  a  kind  of  scale  by 
which  to  measure,  not  incorrectly,  the 
ever-ascending  range  of  its  thermometric 
temperature.  The  solitary,  oak -like 
ombu-tree,  and  the  dwarfish  willow  and 
light-leaved  poplar  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Rosario  and  Santa  F^,  gradually  asso- 
ciate themselves  further  up  with  more 
varied  and  vigorous  South  Americaa 
growths,  and  the  tall  outlines  of  forest 
trees,  worthy  the  name,  trace  themselves 
more  and  more  frequently  on  the  lovr 
sky-line,  till,  as  we  approach  about  half- 
way to  Corrientes,  palms,  at  first  sparse 
and  stunted  in  structure,  then  loftier  and 
grouped  in  clusters  and  groves,  give  evi- 
dence of  a  more  genial  temperature ; 
while  the  bamboo,  not,  indeed,  the  feath- 
ery giant  of  the  Philippines  or  Siam,  but 
liker  in  size  and  fashion  to  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  variety,  bends  over  the  doubt- 
ful margin  of  river  and  swamp,  often  tan- 
gled with  large-leaved  water  plants  and 
creepers,  the  shelter  and  perch  of  gay 
kingfishers  and  flocks  of  parti-colored 
aquatic  birds,  the  only  visible  inhabitants 
of  this  lone  region,  for  the  Indian  tribes, 
shy,  nor  unreasonably  so,  of  contact  with 
the  white  races,  keep  aloof  from  the  river 
coast,  or,  if  they  visit  it,  leave  no  trace  of 
their  having  been  there. 

At  last,  on  the  sixth  noon  since  we  left 
Montevideo,  we  are  off  the  shelving  banks 
and  scattered  houses  of  Corrientes,  a 
large  town,  whose  importance  and  future 
growth  are  sufficiently  assured  by  its 
position  close  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
chiefest  rivers  of  central  and  eastern 
South  America,  the  Parana  and  the  Par- 
aguay. Of  these  the  former  —  now 
subdividing  itself  into  a  network  of  count- 
less  and  ever-shifting  channels  and  isl- 
ands, now  united  in  one  mighty  stream 
of  turbid  yellow,  here,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  town  —  makes  a  stately  bend,  that 
half  surrounds  the  fertile  grazing-lands  of 
Corrientes,  and  passes  upwards  to  the 
north-east,  where  the  eye  loses  sight  of 
it  among  the  dense  forests  of  either 
bank;  while  from  the  north,  exactly  on 
the  line  thus  far  occupied  by  the  Parana, 
descend  the  darker-colored  waters  of  the 
Paraguay,  itself  a  noble  river,  here  over 
half  a  mile  in  width,  with  an  open,  well- 
defined  channel,  few  islands,  and  a  current 
strong  even  now,  at  the  lowest  water  time 
of  the  year.  At  this  junction  of  the  three 
great  streams,    a    scene    surpassing    in 
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beauty  and  calm  grandeur  any  other  of 
the  kind  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  look 
on  elsewhere,  we  reach  the  southernmost 
limits  of  the  Paraguayan  territory,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Arg^entine,  and  in  great 
part  from  the  Brazilian,  to  the  south  and 
east  by  the  Parana,  while  on  the  west  the 
Paraguay  divides  it  from  the  Grand 
Chaco,  and  northward  the  Apa,  itself  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Paraguay,  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  little  but  compact 
dominion.  Thus  surrounded,  the  land  of 
Paraguay  enjoys  the  advantages  of  an 
almost  insular  position,  a  circumstance 
which  has,  no  doubt,  considerably  influ- 
enced alike  its  history  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  in  all  times. 

Seen  under  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  a 
South  American  sun,  an  adjunct  rarely 
wanting  here  to  the  landscape,  whatever 
the  season  of  the  year,  Corrientes  and  its 
surroundings  make  up  a  panorama  of  rare 
loveliness  and  interest.  To  the  east  of 
OS  the  glittering  slope  rises  from  the  water 
upwards,  with  a  foreground  of  small 
steamers,  sailing  vessels,  and  countless 
boats  moored  along  its  margin,  and  above, 
a  long  succession  of  white,  flat-roofed 
baildings,  varied  by  tall  church  towers 
and  the  high  fronts  of  public  edifices  — 
among  them  the  spacious  government 
bouse,  once  a  Jesuit  college;  mixed  with 
these  are  bright  flower  gardens,  dark 
green  orange-groves  and  over-topping 
palms ;  beyond  lie  long  ranges  of  tilled 
land  and  rich  pasture  meadows,  bordered 
by  strips  and  patches  of  forest ;  till,  north- 
east, the  majestic  curve  of  the  shining 
river,  reaching  miles  and  miles  away  into 
the  distance,  rests  on  and  blends  with  the 
white  horizon  line.  North  the  sight  rests 
on  the  cool,  dense  forests  of  Paraguay, 
and,  breaking  forth  from  among  them,  the 
mighty  river  of  that  land,  sweeping  down 
to  merge  its  name  and  itself  in  the  Pa- 
rana; while  eastward  extends  the  bound 
less  green  of  the  fertile  though  scarce 
tenanted  Chaco.  And  to  the  south  flow 
and  mingle  the  widespread  meshes  of  the 
Argentine  River,  a  net  of  silver  cast  over 
a  plain  of  emerald.  A  region  as  yet  only 
the  cradle  of  nations ;  worthy  to  be  one 
day  their  abode  and  palace.  Already, 
signs  are  not  wanting  of  hopeful  meaning 
for  the  future;  such  are  the  crowds  of 
boatmen,  sailors,  cattle-drivers,  wagon- 
ers, peasants,  townsmen,  who  give  life  to 
the  wharves.  The  ceaseless  loading  and 
unloading,  as  cargoes  of  hides,  wool, 
maize,  flour,  wood,  fruits,  etc.,  are  shipped 
or  transferred  from  one  hold  to  another  ; 
the  herds  of  large,  sleek,  long-horned  cat- 


tle grazing;  the  rich  pasture  lands  by  the 
river;  the  troops  of  half-tamed  horses,  a 
spirited  and  enduring  breed,  excellent  for 
all  kinds  of  work ;  the  many  specks  and 
patches  of  shining  white,  that  tell  of  farm- 
houses and  dwellings,  scattered  frequent 
over  the  uplands  beyond ;  these  and  much 
more  denote  at  once  the  energy  and  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  Corrientinos,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  are  called,  and 
who,  though  yearly  recruited  more  and 
more  with  immigrants  of  various  nation- 
alities, yet  form  the  bulk  of  the  resident 
population  and  give  their  tone  to  the  rest. 
A  tall,  sinewy,  hard-featured,  manly  race, 
of  north-Spanish  origin  mostly,  but  with 
a  frequent  dash  of  Indian  or  Guarani 
blood  —  evidenced  by  the  darkness  of 
their  hair,  their  complexion,  and  their 
eyes;  they  make  a  good,  not  unpictur* 
esque,  appearance  in  their  striped  pon- 
chos—  how  it  comes  that  these  most 
convenient  articles  of  out-of-door  dress, 
manufactured  the  most  nowadays  in  En- 
gland, are  not  a  general  European  dress 
is  a  riddle  to  me  —  their  slouched,  broad- 
brimmed  hats  of  felt  or  straw,  and  their 
wide  boots,  often  adorned,  after  the  tra- 
ditional South  American  fashion  with 
huge  silver-plated  spurs,  though  these  last 
are  falling  into  gradual  disuse,  and  bear- 
ing similarly  adorned  whips  of  cowhide  in 
their  hands.  Hardy  and  enterprising  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  they  are  not  always 
amenable  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment; yet  not  of  themselves  wantonly 
turbulent  or  disposed  to  acts  of  violence  ; 
they  make  up  an  excellent  substratum  and 
material  for  a  State  that  cannot  fail  to  hold 
high  rank  among  those  of  the  south-equa- 
torial world,  whether  it  remain  a  compo- 
nent factor  of  the  over-composite  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  or  claim,  as  it  is  not 
wholly  improbable  it  may,  independence 
on  its  own  account.  The  prevalent  or,  so 
to  call  it,  oflicial  language  throughout  Cor- 
rientes is  Spanish,  but  in  the  interior  of 
the  household  and  out  in  the  flelds  Gua- 
rani is  widely  spoken  ;  a  link,  among  many 
others,  of  unity  between  these  provincials 
and  the  neighboring  Paraguayans.  The 
Chaco  opposite  is  also,  as  to  the  tribes 
that  roam  over  it  and  the  dialects  they 
employ,  in  great  measure  a  Guarani  coun- 
try; and,  in  spite  of  an  expedition,  actu- 
ally sent  thither  in  view  of  subjugation  by 
the  central  Argentine  government,  whose 
transports  were  lying  moored  alongside 
of  the  right  bank  as  we  passed,  likely  to 
remain  so  for  years  to  come;  nor  have 
even  the  narrow  encroachments  of  set- 
tlement and  colonial    proprietorship  on 
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its  borders  much  success  to  boast  of  as 
yet.- 

**  Here  it  was,"  said  an  Argentine  pas- 
senger to  me,  as  we  stood  too:ether  on  the 
paddle-box  of  our  steamer,  gazing  on  the 
mag[nificent  view  before  us, ''here  it  was 
that  the  main  army  of  the  alh'es  forced  an 
entrance  into  Paraguay.'*  He  pointed  to 
a  strip  of  slightly  rising  ground  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Parana,  just  beyond 
its  easterly  bend;  the  sp>ot  he  indicated 
was  backed  seemingly  by  dense  forest, 
and  flanked  by  swamp  and  morass  on 
either  side.  This  was  in  fact  Paso  la 
Patria,  the  only  available  landing-point 
for  troops  crossing  the  stream  from  Cor- 
rientes ;  and  here  it  was  that  a  united 
army  of  Brazilians,  Argentines,  and  Uru- 
guayans, more  than  sixty  thousand  men 
in  all,  well-trained  soldiers  and  supplied 
with  the  best  of  modern  artillery,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and  commanded  by  the 
best  generals  their  respective  countries 
could  supply,  were  held  for  six  long 
months  at  bay  by  considerably  less  than 
half  their  number  of  badly  armed,  badly 
clothed,  worse  fed  Paraguayan  recruits; 
and  only  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
river  passage  at  an  immense  loss,  thanks 
not  so  much  to  their  own  courage  or  skill 
as  to  the  rash  over-daring  of  the  Para- 
guayans themselves,  who,  again  and  again, 
abandoned  the  shelter  of  their  defences 
to  assume  an  offensive  action,  for  which 
neither  their  number  nor  their  means  were 
in  any  degree  sufficient. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  recount,  even 
in  abstract,  the  tragic  story  of  the  great 
Paraguayan  war  of  1865-70.  Six  disas- 
trous years,  which  so  nearly  accomplished 
the  avowed  aim  of  Paraguay's  bitterest 
enemy,  Brazil  —  for  the  Argentine  and 
the  Oriental  Republics  were  merely  the 
instruments  of  Brazilian  policy  through- 
out, and  shared  less  in  the  intentions  than 
in  the  acts  of  the  empire  —  that,  namely, 
of  wiping  out  of  existence  the  most  he- 
roic, and,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
hope-affording  nationality  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Nor  shall  I  recapitulate  the  almost 
incredible  follies  and  crimes  of  the  selfish 
and  parricidal  madman,  on  whose  behalf, 
simply  because  he  was  their  lord  and 
chief,  the  Paraguayans  poured  out  their 
blood  like  water  on  the  battle-field,  while 
their  wives  and  children  perished  by  thou- 
sands in  the  mountains  and  forests,  till 
scarce  a  third  of  what  had  been  so  lately 
a  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation was  left,  naked,  starving,  houseless, 
within  the  diminished  limits  of  a  land  six 
years  before  a  garden  of  Eden  —  now  a 


desolate  wilderness.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  details  of  that  ruin  may  fiod 
them  told,  clumsily  indeed  and  in  writings 
devoid  of  literary  merit,  yet  bearing  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  general  truth,  by  Thom- 
son, Masterman,  and  others  of  their  class, 
actors  themselves  or  sufferers  in  what 
they  describe.  Enough  at  present  to  say 
that  from  the  Paraguayan  officer,  who, 
borne  wounded  and  senseless  from  the 
mad  fray  on  board  a  Brazilian  steamer, 
only  regained  consciousness  to  tear  ofiE 
the  bandages,  applied  by  pitying  enemies 
to  his  wounds,  and  chose  to  bleed  to  death 
then  and  there  rather  than  live  an  hour  as 
a  prisoner,  down  to  the  meanest  private 
who,  lying  mangled  and  helpless  on  the 
field,  had  no  answer  for  the  offered  quar- 
ter but  a  defiance  or  an  attempted  blow, 
one  spirit  only,  that  of  devoted,  all-absorb- 
ing patriotism,  of  a  determination  to  dare 
everything  in  the  country's  defence,  and 
an  equally  firm  resolution  not  to  survive 
its  downfall,  was  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
Paraguayan  nation ;  the  spirit  of  Saguo- 
tum  and  Numantia,  of  Spartan  Thermop- 
ylae and  Theban  Chasronea  in  one. 

But  not  the  Paraguay  of  the  past  —  if 
indeed  events  that  occurred  within  the 
last  twenty  years  only  can  historically  be 
termed  past  —  but  the  Paraguay  of  the 
present  is  our  theme.  Keeping  straight 
on  to  the  north  we  have  left  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  deflected  Parana  behind  us 
on  our  right,  and  are  now  between  the 
comparatively  high  and  densely  wooded 
banks  of  the  Paraguay  River,  hereabouts 
turbid  and  swollen  by  the  discolored  wa- 
ters of  the  Vermejo,  or  "  Red"  River,  its 
tributary  from  the  western  Chaco,  and 
the  Bolivian  hills  far  away.  With  a 
stream  seldom  subdivided,  and  a  width 
equalling  on  an  average  that  of  the  lower 
Danube  at  Widdin  or  Roustchouk,  the 
Paraguay  has,  at  least  to  a  European  eye, 
much  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  river 
than  the  seemingly  shoreless  Plata,  or  the 
indefinitely  ramified  Parana.  The  banks 
too  are  much  more  varied  in  character 
than  those  of  the  last-named  stream  :  clay, 
rock,  sandstone,  limestone,  basalt,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  abrupt  alternation; 
the  vegetation  is  also  more  abundant  and 
diversified;  forest  trees  of  great  height 
and  extent  of  branch,  attesting  the  tough- 
ness of  their  wood  fibre,  and  among  them 
palms  of  every  kind,  some  feathery,  as 
the  coco,  some  fan-leafed,  some  densely 
tufted,  tall  bamboos,  tree  ferns,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Antilles,  and  a  close 
undergrowth  of  shrub  and  plant,  now 
starred  with  spring  flowers,  among  which 
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the  white   and  piDk  predominate,  as  the 
yellow  in  many  districts  of  China  and  the 
blue    in    European   uplands.     Along  the 
banks,  among  weed   and  driftwood,  half 
in,  half  out  of  the  water,  lie  huge,  mud- 
colored  alligators.     I  am  told   that  they 
are  not  alligators,  but  crocodiles;  it  may 
be  so,  though  in  what  precisely  an  alliga- 
tor  differs  from   a  crocodile    I    do  not 
know;    anyhow    these    amphibia    of    the 
Paraguay  are,  in  outward  appearance  the 
very  counterparts  of   their  congeners  in 
Siam.     They  watch   us  with   dull,  heavy 
eyes ;  every  now  and  then  a  pig-like  car- 
pincho,  a  sort  of  would  be  hippopotamus, 
dives  out  of  sight  at  our  approach ;  and 
we  hear  much  of  tigers,  or  rather  panthers, 
said  to  abound  hereabouts  and  to  be  good 
swimmers,  but  we  do  not  meet  any.     To 
make   up   we   see   abundance   of    water- 
snakes,  ugly,  speckled  things,  said  to  be 
poisonous;   and  birds  of  every  size,  de- 
scription, and   color.     Frequent    too,   on 
either  side  of  the  river,  but  most  so  on 
the  eastern,  are  the  signs  of  human  hab- 
itation ;   pot-herb  gardens,  where  gourds 
abound,  fruit   trees,  orange-groves,   now 
more    golden    than    green  in    the   lavish 
abundance    of    their    sweet    fruit ;    little, 
almost  country-English  looking,  cottajg^es, 
singly  or  in  small  groups,  with  neighbor- 
ing inclosures  for  cattle,  perched  on  the 
upper   banks   at  safe  distance  from   the 
yearly  water   rise,  while,   moored   under 
the  shade  of  overhang[ing  brushwood  and 
creepers  lie  boats  with  mast  or  oar;  ca- 
noes too  with  paddles,  Indian  fashion,  are 
not  rare.     Such  for  a  hundred  miles  and 
more   upward  from  its  junction  with  the 
Parana  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  Para- 
guay  and   its   shores.     Of   the  war   that 
raged  so  fiercely  over  and  along  this  very 
river  district  in   1866-68,  of  the  terrible 
combat  of  Bellaco,  when  the  flower  of  the 
Paraguayan  nationality,  and  indeed  what- 
ever was  yet  available  of  the  Paraguayan 
army,  pitted   in   utter  defiance,   alike   of 
strategy  and  of  tactics,  against  an  enemy 
thrice  over  their  superior  in  numbers,  and 
ten  times  so  in  arms  and  every  appliance 
of  war,  with  all  the  advantages  too  of  a 
strongly  intrenched  position,  perished  in 
its  reckless  daring,  refusing  quarter  or 
surrender  almost  to  a  man ;  of  the  battle 
of  Curupati,  a   little  higher   up,  and  the 
fierce  onslaught  of   Tuyuti,  where   some 
eight  thousand  Paraguayan  recruits,  the 
half  of  them  mere  boys  of  twelve  to  six- 
teen   years,   drove    before    them,  panic- 
stricken,  the  best  of   the   allied  armies, 
burned  and  sacked   their  camp,  and  re- 
duced   them   to   an  inaction    of    months 


before  they  ventured  on  further  advance, 
and  of  the  countless  skirmishes,  ambus- 
cades, surprises,  bombardments,  land 
fights,  river  fights,  which,  in  league  with 
famine,  fire,  and  plague,  made  of  these 
fair  valleys  one  vast  charnel  house  for  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  corpses, 
not  a  visible  trace  now  remains. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assailed  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  passed 
away ; 
And  slaughter  heaped  on  high  his  weltering 
ranks ; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are 
they? 
Thy  tide  washed  down  the  blood  of  yesterday. 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glassed  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray. 

So  sang  Byron  of  the  Rhine ;  so  might  he, 
with  scarce  the  chan^^e  of  a  word,  have 
sung  of  the  lower  Paraguay.  Nature's 
**  work  of  gladness,"  an  hour  interrupted 
by  man*s  equally  appropriate  work  of  de- 
struction and  misery,  is  soon  resumed ; 
with  real  or  feigned  indifference  the 
mother  Sphinx  smiles  on,  whatever  betide 
the  wayfarers  of  her  domain. 

Soon,  however,  we  come  on  a  break  in 
the  scene.  The  river,  hemmed  in  to  nar- 
rowness by  high  banks  on  either  side, 
makes  a  sharp  bend,  or,  rather,  folds 
round  upon  itself,  changing  its  direction 
from  north  to  south-east,  then  south,  then 
due  east,  then  by  west  to  the  north  again  ; 
and  amid  these  windings  each  shore,  but 
principally  the  Parag^uayan,  is  scarred  by 
the  traces  of  ruined  batteries,  range  above 
range;  while  some  ruins  of  broken  walls, 
that  once  were  barracks  and  storehouses, 
amid  dismantled  field  lines  and  earth- 
works, are  overtopped  by  the  tall  ruins  of 
a  stately  church  —  now  a  shattered  shell  of 
brick  and  stone.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  Humaita,  the  important  river  position 
fortified  by  Lopez  to  be  the  Cronstadt  or 
Chatham  of  Paraguay,  the  outermost  and 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  interior  and  its 
capital,  Asuncion.  Nor  could  a  better 
site  have  been  chosen,  had  the  means  of 
defence  been  proportionate  by  land  or 
water  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
position  itself.  Here,  in  1868,  a  native 
garrison,  scarce  three  thousand  strong, 
held  out,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  out- 
works, which  they  were  numerically  insuf- 
ficient to  man,  nor  by  strength  of  artillery, 
of  which,  as  of  ammunition,  they  had  little 
at  command,  and  that  of  the  worst  qual- 
ity, but  by  sheer,  dogged  resolution  and 
hand  to-hand  fighting  for  four  months  of 
continual  bombardment ;  carried  on  by  a 
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besiegincr  force  of  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  backed  from  the  river  by  a 
numerous  f^eet  of  iron-cladsand  monitors, 
Brazilian  and  Argentine,  well  supplied 
with  whatever  modern  ingenuity  has  sup- 
plied to  destructiveness,  nor  yielded  till 
starvation  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
survivors,  now  less  than  a  third  of  their 
orit^inal  number,  and  who,  at  the  time  of 
their  capitulation,  had  been  four  days 
without  food  of  any  sort. 

Never  was  a  ruler,  a  chief,  better  served 
by  his  subjects  than  Solano  Francisco 
Lopez,  second  of  the  family  name ;  and 
never  did  any  one  personally  less  deserve 
such  devotedness  and  fidelity.  While  the 
Paraj^uayans,  whom  his  reckless  and  dis- 
proportioned  ambition,  or  vanity,  alone 
had  involved  in  a  war  with  half,  and  more 
than  half,  the  South  American  continent, 
a  war  of  one  to  twenty,  in  which  defeat 
and  ruin  might  well  from  the  outset  have 
seemed  foregone  conclusions,  were  per- 
ishing for  him  by  battalions  in  the  field, 
or  starving  in  the  forest;  men,  women, 
and  children,  during  the  six  long  years  of 
a  naiion*s  agony,  preferring  death  in  its 
worst  forms  to  foreign  rule,  or  to  any  con- 
ditions of  peace  with  the  invaders  of  their 
land,  —  Lopez  himself,  sole  cause  and  orig- 
inator of  the  war,  well  provided  not  merely 
with  the  necessaries,  but  even  with  the 
luxuries  of  life,  lay  hid  behind  the  securest 
-defences,  or  remained  absent  at  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  actual  combat: 
nay,  worse  yet,  exercised  on  those  within 
his  immediate  reach,  on  the  best  and  most 
faithful  of  his  own  officers  and  servants, 
and  ultimately  on  his  nearest  kinsmen,  on 
his  brothers,  his  sisters,  his  very  mother, 
cruelties  to  which  history,  fortunately, 
supplies  few  parallels  —  I  might  almost 
say,  taken  in  their  totality,  none.  And 
yet  it  was  for  this  man,  sensualist,  coward, 
tyrant,  fratricide,  matricide,  that  Paraguay 
lavished  with  scarce  a  murmur  three- 
fourths  of  her  life-blood;  saw  her  men, 
women,  and  children  exterminated  by  war, 
by  disease,  by  famine,  by  misery  of  every 
kind,  or  carried  off  as  slaves  into  distant 
bondage ;  saw  her  towns  destroyed,  her 
villages  and  fields  wasted,  her  cattle  har- 
ried, her  wealth  plundered  to  absolute 
bareness,  nor  even  then  submitted ;  only 
ceased  to  strive  when  she  had  practically, 
and  for  all  national  purposes,  ceased  to 
exist.  More  yet,  were  Lopez  himself,  in 
the  worst  anger  of  the  infernal  gods,  to 
revive  to-morrow  on  Paraguayan  territory, 
his  reappearance  would,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  at  once  rally  round  him 
the  obedience  and  the  devotion  of  a  vast 


majority  among  the  yet  surviving  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land. 

Rare  even  in  Asia,  rarer  in  Europe, 
rarest  of  all  in  the  loosely  constituted, 
half-cemented  societies  of  the  New  World, 
such  fidelity  as  that  of  the  Paraguayans 
stands  out  in  history  as  a  phenoroenoQ 
hard  to  explain,  as  an  insoluble  riddle,  ao 
enigma,  almost  a  scandal  to  those  around. 
Many  and  far-fetched  enough  in  all  coQ- 
science  have  been  the  conjectures.  Thus, 
for  instance,  I  have  heard  Paraguayan 
loyalty  to  this  last  and  most  unworthy  of 
chiefs,  no  less  than  the  submission  showa 
to  his  far  better  and  abler  father.  Carlo 
Lopez,  and  to  the  talented  but  half  in- 
sane Francia  of  earlier  years,  attributed 
to  —  stupete  gentes  /  —  Jesuit  training ; 
and  referred  to  ancestral  education  in  the 
celebrated  but  greatly  exaggerated  **  mis- 
sions,'* sftuated,  for  the  most  part,  outside 
of  the  Paraguayan  territory,  of  the  sons  of 
Loyola,  long  since  overthrown  by  Spanish 
jealousy,  dead  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  first  appearance  of  Fran- 
cia, and  buried  beneath  the  ponderous 
verse  of  Southey,  and  **  The  Tale  of  Para- 
guay.'* A  supposition,  betraying  no  small 
ignorance  as  of  the  merits,  so  also  of  the 
defects  of  Jesuit  teaching,  and  a  yet  greater 
ignorance  of  chronology  and  of  the  local 
facts  themselves.  The  much  talked-of 
"  missions,"  or  **  reductions,"  were  almost 
wholly  either  in  extra-Paraguay  territory, 
that  namely  yet  entitled  Misiones,  south 
of  the  Parana,  or  in  Uruguay,  or,  further 
off  yet,  in  Patagonia;  and  numbered  at 
the  most,  taken  conjointly,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  souls.  Besides,  the 
disciples  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  wholly 
and  solely  Indian,  of  Guarani  race  indeed 
the  most,  and  so  far  identical  with  the 
aborigines  of  Paraguay  proper,  but  abso- 
lutely without,  indeed  carefully  kept  apart 
from,  the  Spanish  element,  which  not  only 
blends  with  but  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  native,  or  Guarani,  in  the  Par- 
aguay of  later  history  and  of  our  own 
times.  True  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  had, 
like  other  religious  orders,  its  representa- 
tives in  Spanish  Paraguay,  that  is,  down 
to  the  suppression  of  1767;  but  their  in- 
fluence there,  as  elsewhere,  could  have 
been  at  the  most  corrective,  not  formative 
of  the  national  character. 

Other  theorists  again,  somewhat  better, 
perhaps,  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
these  lands,  ** account  for''  Paraguayan 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  by  attributing  them 
to  a  kind  of  brutalization  supposed  to 
have  been  induced  by  the  tyranny  of 
Francia  and  of  the  Lopez  family ;  a  psycho- 
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logical  paradox  that  Godwin's  self  might 
have  admired,  but  hardly  surpassed :  to 
state  is  to  refute  it.  Besides,  the  form  of 
goveroment  voluntarily  adopted  by  an  in- 
dependent State,  such  as  was  the  republic 
of  Paraguay  ever  since  its  final  emancipa- 
tion from  the  Buenos  Ayres  yoke  in  1811, 
is  DOt  nor  can,  of  its  very  nature,  be  an 
extraneous  influence,  a  moulding  force 
introduced  from  without,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  self-consistent  development,  an 
expression  of  the  national  idea  from  with- 
in. It  is  the  nation  that  creates  the  gov- 
eroment, not  the  government  the  nation. 
The  follies,  the  crimes  of  a  Francia,  a 
Solano  Lopez,  are  personal  and  their  own ; 
the  position  they  hold,  the  power  they  use 
or  abuse,  the  honor  paid,  the  obedience 
are  the  people's.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  de- 
votion to  a  cause,  to  a  leader,  may  indeed 
be  fostered,  be  encouraged,  they  cannot 
be  given  by  others,  however  skilful,  far 
less  can  they  be  enforced,  they  are  not 
things  taught,  but  innate,  not  acquired, 
but  connatural  to  the  race. 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  Paraguayan 
nation.  Half  Basque,  for  such  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  orig.inal  Spanish  immi- 
gration in  these  regions,  half  Guarani 
Indian,  it  united  in  itself  the  tenacious 
courage,  the  unconquerable  fidelity  of  the 
coaotrymen  of  Pelazo,  to  the  indifference 
to  life,  the  dread  of  dishonor,  and  the  un- 
hesitating obedience  to  their  chief  that 
have  at  all  times  and  in  all  lands  distin- 
goisbed  the  Turanian,  and  among  the 
many  offshoots  of  that  great  stock,  the 
Goarani  race.  And  when,  during  the  Sep- 
tember of  1877,  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
gk>be,  the  Japanese  Saigo,  and  his  five 
hundred  warriors  of  Satzuma,  defended 
the  heights  of  Shira  yama  against  fifteen 
thousand  men,  nor  surrendered  till  death, 
they  did  but  reproduce  the  heroism  of 
their  far-off  Paraguayan  half-cousins,  alike 
OQt-Dumbered,  alike  unyielding  to  the  last, 
at  Huroaita,  at  Yoati,  at  Cerro-Cora,  eight 
years  before.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
search  further  after  the  causes,  the  origin 
of  that  indomitable,  more  than  Spartan, 
ipirit :  it  is  the  undoubted  heritage  of  a 
twofold  race  moulded  into  one,  nor  to  be 
extinguished  but  with  the  race  itself. 

Enough  of  this ;  pleasanter  scenes,  sug- 
gestive of  more  cheerful  thoughts  and 
anticipations,  await  us  in  Paraguay.  The 
Huroaita  ruins  are  already  lost  to  sight 
among  the  graceful  palms  and  dense 
oraoge-groves  of  the  country  around  ;  the 
narrow  river  bend  widens  out  again  into  a 
broad  and  easy  water  way,  with  abundant 
erideoce  of  reviving  happiness  and  pros- 
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perity  along  the  green  banks  and  meadows 
by  its  margin.  Our  next  anchorage,  for  a 
few  hours  only,  is  off  the  flourishing  little 
town  of  Pilar,  the  heembuin^  or  loud  voice 
of  Guarani  nomenclature,  prettily  situated 
on  its  small  hill,  yet  almost  hid  from  river 
view  by  the  dense  orchard  screen  inter- 
vening; it  numbers,  with  its  outlying 
hamlets,  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
many  of  them  settlers  from  not-distant 
Corrientes,  and  gives  us,  in  the  aspect  of 
its  cottage-like  houses,  and  clean-kept 
streets  and  square,  a  foretaste  of  the  neat- 
ness proper  to  Paraguayan  villages  and 
homes.  No  South  American  race  has 
cleanlier  instincts  in  person,  dress,  and 
dwelling  than  the  Paraguayan;  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  cleanliness  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  throughout  South 
America,  Brazil,  perhaps,  in  part,  ex- 
cepted. Pilar,  at  present  the  entrance 
harbor  and  commerce-gate  of  the  republic, 
was,  in  days  not  very  far  back,  the  only 
point  of  immediate  contact  between  Para- 
guay and  the  outer  world  permitted  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  Francia ;  and  is  even 
now,  when  the  navigation  and  traffic  of 
the  Paraguay  River  are  free  from  any  ex- 
ceptional restraints,  an  important  wharf, 
thanks  to  its  excellent  position. 

Doctor  Francia's  prohibitory  system, 
by  which  he  for  many  years  isolated  Para- 
guayan territory  from  what  Carlyle  has, 
graphically  enough,  more  suo,  if  not  ex- 
haustively, designated  as  a  **  bewildered 
gaucho  world,''  has  been  made  a  favorite 
theme  for  wordy  abuse  by  a  troop  of 
superficial  soi-disant  liberal  writers  and 
interested  assailants,  from  the  Robertsons 
downwards.  Nor  would  I  for  a  moment 
wish  even  to  palliate,  much  less  to  defend, 
the  arbitrary  and  often  cruel  measures  by 
which  he  carried  out  or  supplemented  his 
design.  Yet  in  the  main,  and  considering 
the  isolation  of  the  country  as  merely  a 
temporary  measure  of  protection  against 
the  fatal  disintegration  which  must  neces* 
sarily  have  ensued  had  Paraguay,  with  its 
yet  unconsolidated  and  defenceless  na- 
tionality, been  left  open  to  the  irruption  of 
the  seething  and  surging  deluge  around, 
the  Francian  policy  was  right,  and  found 
ample  justification  in  the  astonishing  vigor 
and  concentrated  patriotism  of  the  little 
State,  as  displayed  in  the  following  gen- 
eration ;  a  vigor  not  even  yet,  after  the 
unparalleled  disasters  of  the  late  war, 
wholly  exhausted. 

For  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
more  we  continue  our  up-stream  way  by 
the  noble  river,  somewhat  lessened  in  bulk 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Vermejo,  and 
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now  in  breadth  and  volume  of  water  equal- 
ling, in  its  yearly  average  of  fulness,  the 
Danube  at  Orsova ;  while  in  beauty  of 
banlcs  and  scenery  it  nnuch  resembles  the 
same  river  in  its  course  from  Regenswerlh 
to  Vienna,  only  that  here  the  sub-tropical 
luxuriance  of  palms,  bamboos,  cacti,  ferns, 
and  broad-leaved  undergrowths  of  glossy 
green  —  for  here  the  predominance  of  leaf 
over  flower,  so  correctly  noted  by  A.  Wal- 
lace, as  characteristic  of  the  tropics,  be- 
gins to  make  itself  felt  —  impart  to  the 
Guarani  landscape  a  special  charm  denied 
to  the  land  of  the  southern  Teutons. 
Several  small  towns,  each  with  its  nucleus 
of  thirty  or  forty  houses,  the  remaining 
dwellings  being  widely  scattered  around 
among  gardens  and  orchards,  peep,  at 
safe  distance  from  the  annual  floods,  over 
the  wooded  banks.  Of  all  these  centres 
of  reviving  life  none  is  prettier  or  livelier 
than  Villeta,  not  far  below  the  capital, 
Asuncion,  and  famous  for  its  orange- 
groves,  whose  produce  suffices  for  the 
markets  of  Buenos  Ayresand  Montevideo 
both.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
fruit  brought  on  board,  as  it  always  is,  by 
long  flies  of  women,  talking,  laughing, 
singing  as  they  trip  along  the  planks  that 
lead  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore  to  the  steamer,  in  their  long  white 
sacques,  girt  round  the  waist,  and  white 
cloths  arranged  mantilla-fashion  over  their 
heads  —  the  invariable  dress  of  the  village 
daughters  of  the  land.  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  witness  of  the  scene  by  torch- 
li(;ht,  when  dropping  down  the  river  on 
my  return  several  weeks  later. 

Above  Villeta  the  east  bank  sinks  to 
the  water  level  and  opens  out  a  scene  of 
exquisite  loveliness.  Far  inland,  across 
the  plains,  that  here  stretch  to  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  river,  fleld 
and  orchard,  farmhouse  and  cottage,  with 
silvery  glimpses  of  countless  streams, 
tributaries  of  the  Paraguay,  and  darker 
patches  of  forest;  beyond,  the  blue  ser- 
rated ranges  of  Mount  Akai  close  in  the 
view  on  the  east ;  to  the  north  the  quaint, 
conical  hill  of  Lambari,  covered  with 
bright  green  brushwood  from  base  to 
summit,  rises  isolated  from  the  water's 
edge  and  hides  from  view  the  town  of 
Asuncion  close  beyond  it.  This  region 
is  described,  some  years  before  the  war, 
by  Commander  Page,  of  the  well  known 
United  States  expedition  up  these  rivers, 
as  one  densely  peopled  in  proportion  to 
its  fertility;  and  though  terribly  wasted 
during  the  later  years  of  the  great  conflict 
and  the  Brazilian  occupation  that  followed, 
it  gives,  in  the  frequency  of  its  restored 


cottages,  and  the  wide  extent  of  its  culti- 
vation, clear  evidence  of  returning  pros- 
perity and,  if  not  wealth,  at  least  suffi- 
ciency. Hour  by  hour,  as  we  advance, 
the  dwellings  stand  more  frequent  among 
the  trees,  the  fruit  or  wood  laden  boats 
and  gliding  canoes  more  and  more  enliveo 
the  river,  till,  rounding  the  basalt  mass  of 
Lambari  we  come  full  in  view  of  the  Para- 
guayan capital ;  and,  making  our  way  with 
caution  —  for  the  water  is  at  this  time  of 
the  year  at  its  lowest,  the  highest  being  io 
April  or  thereabouts  —  among  the  shoals 
that  here  beset  the  widened  channel,  we 
cast  anchor  opposite  the  custom-house 
landing-place,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  town,  which,  owing  to  a  sudden  bend 
in  the  river,  lies  west  and  east. 

The  scene  before  us  makes  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  we  have  so  lately  wit- 
nessed. Nature  soon  repairs  or  conceals 
the  traces  of  evil  done  by  the  wantonness 
of  man ;  fields,  corpse-strewn  and  black* 
ened  with  Are  one  year,  may  be  waving  in 
all  the  golden  luxuriance  of  harvest  the 
next ;  orchard  trees,  though  hewn  and 
shattered,  are  not  long  in  putting  forth 
new  boughs,  clothed  with  fresh  foliage 
and  fruit ;  more  yet,  peasant  cottages  and 
even  villages  are  speedily  rebuilt ;  a  few 
added  years  of  peace,  and  the  deflciency 
in  the  rustic  population  will  have  made 
itself  good  and  disappeared.  And  thus 
it  is  with  the  country  surroundings  of 
Asuncion.  Not  so  the  town  ;  its  spacious 
ediflces,  churches,  or  public  buildings, 
some  disused  and  deserted ;  others,  in 
their  half  neglect,  evidently  all  too  wide 
for  the  shrunken  requirements  of  a  dtmin- 
ished  State  and  people ;  others,  sad  monu- 
ments of  ambitious  and  premature  vanity, 
now  shattered  and  shamefully  defacea; 
everywhere  empty  shells  of  what  once 
were  happy  dwellings,  streets  broken  by 
wide  gaps  of  ruin,  and  every  token  of 
havoc  and  spoil  —  these  are  wounds  slow 
to  heal,  mutilations  not  easily  replaced  by 
fresh  growth.  But  saddest  of  all  sights  io 
Asuncion  is  the  very  first  and  most  con- 
spicuous object  seen  from  the  river  :  the 
enormous  palace  of  Francisco  Solano  Lo- 
pez, barely  completed  before  its  lord's 
own  downfall,  now  an  empty  shell,  front- 
ing the  stream  in  long  rows  of  dismantled 
portals  and  windows,  black,  ragged  holes, 
like  the  eye-sockets  of  a  skull.  Its  shat- 
tered turrets,  shivered  cornices,  and 
broken  parapets  announce  only  too  faith- 
fully the  absolute  devastation  of  the  lone 
and  dismantled  interior,  whence  the  Bra- 
zilian plunderers  carried  off  whatever 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  even  to  the  tim- 
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ber  of  the  floors  and  the  steps  of  the  stair- 
cases, besides  haciciog  and  defacing  what- 
ever, from  its  nature,  could  not  be  carried 
away.     Thus.the  palace  has  remained  in 
appearance  and  condition,   much   resem- 
bling the  Tuileries  as  I  remember  seeing 
them  as  late  as  '77,  and,  like  them,  the 
wretched  memorial  of  a  sham  imperialism, 
cemented  by   immorality,  and   based  on 
violence  and  fraud.     For  Lopez  was  one, 
Dor  the  least,  of  the  many  foolish  moths, 
lared  on  to  their  destruction   by  the  false 
glitter  of    the  second  empire;   and   the 
same  year  of   1870  that   witnessed    the 
overthrow  of  that  colossal  imposture  at 
Sedan,   witnessed,    too,    its    New-World 
copy,    Paraguayan    pseudo  -  imperialism, 
laid  prostrate  with  its  dying  chief  on  the 
bloody  banks  of   the  Aquidaban ;    more 
fortunate  indeed  than  its  French  proto- 
type, because  illumined  at  least   by  one 
bright  ray  of  honor  in  the  warrior  death  of 
Lopez,  who,  in  that  last  moment,  showed 
himself  worthy  of  the  hero  race  he  had 
too  long  misgoverned,  while  nothing  but 
shame  attends  on  the  memories  of  Sedan. 
Within    the  town   itself,  the    roofless 
walls  of  a  spacious  but  unfinished  theatre, 
aod  the  rough  sketch,  which,  however,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  as  such,  for  the 
proportions  are  good,  of  a  domed  oratory, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  also  me- 
morials of  the  vaulting  ambition  that  o'er- 
leapt  itself  and  fell.    The  cathedral,  and 
the  yet  older  church  called  of  Encarna- 
cion,  where    Francia  sought  but  did  not 
find  a  final  resting-place,  are   heavy,  un- 
graceful constructions  of  Spanish  times. 
Nor  have  the  government  buildings,  one 
of  which  was  not  the  but  a  house  of  the 
terrible  dictator,  for   be   had   many,  and 
continually  shifted  from  one  to  another, 
for  fear,  it  is  said,  of  assassination,  any 
pretension    to    beauty,   hardly,   to  show. 
Nor  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Jesuit  col- 
lege, now   converted  into   barracks,  any 
way  remarkable.    The  streets,  wide  and 
regular,  are  ill-paved  and  deep  in  sand; 
the  public  squares  undecorated  and  bare. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  the  dwelling-houses, 
2t  least  such  of  them  as  are  constructed 
00  the  old  Hispano-American  plan,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the   requirements  of 
the  climate,  are  solidly  built  and  not  de- 
void of  that  beauty  which  domestic  archi- 
tecture never  fails  to  have  when  in  ac- 
cordance with  domestic  feeling  and  life: 
cool  courts,  thick  walls,  deeply  recessed 
doors    and    windows,    projecting    eaves, 
heavy  and  protective  roofs  ;  the  furniture, 
<rf  native  woodwork,  solid  and  tastefully 
carved,  the  pavement  not  rarely  of  mar- 


ble, local  or  1  mported.  I  may  here  remark, 
in  a  passing  way,  that  hard  forest  woods, 
often  ornamental,  and  susceptible  of  high 
polish  and  delicate  work,  and  marbles  of 
various  kinds  and  colors,  some  not  infe- 
rior in  beauty  of  marking  to  any  that  Italy 
herself  can  boast,  will,  when  Paraguay  is 
herself  once  more,  take  high  place  on  the 
lists  of  her  productions  and  merchandise. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  houses  are  all  of 
them,  as  houses  should  be,  in  a  healthy 
but  hot  situation,  one  storied,  except 
where  a  mania  for  European  imitation, 
encouraged  by  Lopez,  among  other  shams 
of  Parisian  origin,  has  reared  a  few  un- 
comfortable and  ill-seeming  dwellings  of 
two  or  even  three  stories,  flimsy,  preten- 
tious, and  at  variance  alike  with  the  cli- 
mate and  the  habits  of  Paraguay.  To 
these  unlucky  anomalies  may  be  added 
the  huge,  ill-built,  unshapelv  railway  sta- 
tion (the  railway  line  itself  runs  to  the 
town  of  Paraguari  about  forty-five  miles 
south-east,  and  is  the  earliest  in  date 
among  South  American  lines)  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town ;  though  this  construction 
fortunately  possesses  one  good  quality 
which  may  avail  to  remedy  all  its  many 
bad  ones  —  the  quality  of  evident  non- 
durability.  As  to  the  railway  itself,  it  is, 
like  most  things  involving  complicated 
machinery  and  large  capital  in  South 
America,  a  foreign  undertaking,  under 
foreign  management ;  with  what  benefit  to 
the  managers  themselves  and  the  share* 
holders  I  know  not:  a  minimum  of  con- 
venience and  utility  to  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  is,  at  present,  anyhow,  the 
most  evident  result.  Nor  is  this  either 
new  or  strange.  "You  must  scratch  your 
own  head  with  your  own  nails,"  says  the 
homely  Arab  proverb;  and  if  the  re- 
sources of  a  land  do  not  suffice  to  its  pub- 
lic enterprises,  even  the  most  urgently 
needed  ones  not  excepted,  without  calling 
in  the  capital  and  aid  of  foreigners  — well, 
it  had  better  wait  till  they  do  suffice.  In 
this  particular  instance,  however,  amend- 
ment is  promised ;  let  us  hope  it  will  be 
effected. 

Pieasantest  and  cheerfullest  of  all  out- 
door sights  to  the  visitor  of  Asuncion  is 
the  market-place,  situated,  as  near  as  may 
be,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
large  square  block  of  open  arcades  and 
pillared  roof,  whither  the  villagers  from 
around  daily  bring  their  produce,  inter- 
mixed with  other  wares  of  cheap  price 
and  habitual  consumption;  the  vendors 
are  almost  exclusively  women.  Maize, 
water-melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  oranges, 
manioca  flour,  sweet  potatoes,  and  with 
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these  half-baked  bread,  cakes,  biscuits, 
and  sweets,  such  are  the  chief  comesti- 
bles; tobacco,  of  dark  color  and  stronj; 
flavor,  and  yerva,  the  dried  and  pulver- 
ized leaf  often  spoken  of  as  Paraguayan 
tea,  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Alonc^side 
of  these  a  medley  of  cheap  articles,  for 
use  or  ornament,  mostly  of  European 
manufacture,  matches,  combs,  cigarette 
paper,  pots  and  pans,  water-jars,  rope, 
knives,  hatchets,  small  looking-glasses, 
handkerchiefs,  ponchos,  native  saddles, 
much  resembling  Turkish  ones,  and  very 
commodious  for  riding  in,  coarse  silver 
ornaments  —  I  might  All  a  page  more  at 
least  with  the  list  —  are  exposed  for  sale. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  the  scene  is  the 
study  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  them- 
selves. The  men,  who  mostly  belong  to 
the  former  class,  and  are  from  the  villages 
round  about,  arrive  mounted  on  small 
rough-coated  horses,  undipped  of  mane 
or  tail.  The  rider's  dress  consists  of  a 
pair  of  loose  cotton  drawers,  coarsely  em- 
broidered, and  over  them  and  round  the 
waist  a  many-folded  loin-cloth,  generally 
white;  or  else  of  a  pair  of  loose,  baggy 
trousers,  much  like  those  worn  by  Turk- 
ish peasants  in  Anatolia,  and  girt  by  a 
broad  leather  belt,  almost  an  aproo  for 
width.  These,  with  a  white  shirt,  and 
over  all  a  striped  or  flowered  poncho, 
complete  the  dress ;  boots  are  rarely  worn, 
though  the  bare  feet  are  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  equipped  with  silver-plated  spurs. 
The  features  and  build  of  the  riders  pre- 
sent every  gradation  of  type  from  the  light- 
complexioned,  brown-haired,  red-bearded, 
honest  manliness  of  the  ancestral  Basque, 
to  the  copper  hue,  straight,  black  hair, 
narrow,  dark  eyes,  obliquely  set,  beard- 
less chin,  flattened  nose,  and  small,  wiry 
frame  of  the  aboriginal  Guarani.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  Spanish  as  with  the  Lusi- 
tanian  breeds.  For  while  the  latter  when 
crossed  with  Turanian,  Aryo-Asiatic,  or 
African  blood  passes  at  once  into  an  infe- 
rior type  of  physical  degeneration,  as  Goa, 
Macao,  Timor,  and  Brazil,  unfortunately 
prove  beyond  question,  the  Spanish  seems, 
when  similarly  blended,  to  result  gener- 
ally in  a  progeny  no  way  inferior  in  cor- 
poral strength  and  comeliness  to  the 
Iberian  stock,  and  occasionally  superior. 
The  fact  is  one  continually  noticed,  and 
much  commented  on ;  yet  I  have  never 
either  heard  or  been  able  myself  to  supply 
any  plausible  conjecture  of  its  cause.  Nor 
again  among  the  Creole  descendants  of 
Hispano-Indian  parents  is  the  trite,  and, 
in  too  many  other  instances,  over-true 
remark  that    the  mestizo   or    half-blood 


generally  exhibits  in  himself  the  good  of 
neither  stock,  the  evil  of  both,  in  the  least 
verified ;  far  more  often  the  exact  reverse, 
as  here  in  Paraguay,  where  Vascoo  honor, 
truthfulness,  daring,  and  generosity,  have 
blended  with  Guarani  gentleness,  endur* 
ance,  and  unquestioning  loyalty,  even  to 
the  death,  into  a  type  that  is  not  the  ex- 
ception but  the  rule. 

Such  are  the  Paraguayans  of  the  coud- 
try.  In  Asuncion  itself,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  large  number  of 
foreign  residents,  of  a  river  traffic  that 
gives  the  town  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  a  seaport,  and  of  the  evils,  physical  and 
social,  inseparable,  it  seems,  from  large 
towns  and  capitals,  the  national  type  is, 
necessarily,  not  so  uniform  or  pure.  lo 
fact,  to  judge  of  Paraguay  in  general  by 
the  sights  and  experiences  of  Asuncion, 
would  be  no  less  unjust  than  to  take 
Southampton,  Liverpool,  or  even  London, 
whereupon  to  form  an  exhaustive  estimate 
of  England  and  its  inhabitants.  Here, 
too,  at  the  capital,  the  depression,  or  pros- 
tration rather,  consequent  on  the  late  war, 
has  been  deepest,  and  is  even  now  most 
persistent.  Yet  of  the  courtesy,  the  hos- 
pitality, the  sociability,  the  cheerfulness, 
the  music,  the  dancing,  for  all  which  Par- 
aguay has  long  been  celebrated,  nor 
wrongly  so,  the  visitor  will  even  now  find 
plenty  to  greet  him  in  Asuncion,  where, 
among  the  officials  especially,  he  will 
meet  the  most  highly  endowed  by  birth 
and  education  that  the  nation  can  show. 
Still,  after  all,  it  is  not  here,  but  in  the 
country  districts  that  the  distinctive  pat- 
terns of  Paraguayan  life  are  clearest 
drawn;  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that 
my  readers,  if  they  care  to  accompany 
me,  must  seek  them. 
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BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Franxes  had  not  succeeded  in  resolv- 
ing this  question  in  her  mind  when  Thurs- 
day came.  The  two  intervening  days  had 
been  very  quiet.  She  had  gone  with  her 
mother  to  several  shops,  and  had  stood  by 
almost  passive  and  much  astonished  while 
a  multitude  of  little  luxuries  which  she 
had  never  been  sufficiently  enlightened 
even  to  wish  for,  were  bought  for  her. 
She  was  so  little  accustomed  to  lavish  ex« 
penditure,  that  it  was  almost  with  a  sense 
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of  wroDg-doiog  that  she  contemplated  all 
these  costly  trifles,  which  were  for  the  use 
not  of  some  typical  fine  lady,  but  of  her- 
self, Frances,  who  had  never  thought  it 
possible  she  could  ever  be  classed  under 
that  title.  To  Lady  Markham,  these  del- 
icacies were  evidently  necessaries  of  life. 
And  then  it  was  for  the  first  time  that 
Frances  learned  what  an  evening  dress 
meant  —  not  only  the  garment  itself,  but 
the  shoes,  the  stockings,  the  gloves,  the 
ribbons,  the  fan,  a  hundred  little  acces- 
sories which  she  had  never  so  much  as 
thought  of.  When  you  have  nothing  but 
a  set  of  coral  or  amber  beads  to  wear  with 
your  white  frock,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  that  matter  is  simpliiied.  Lady 
Markham  opened  her  jewel-boxes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  same  endless  roll  of  necessi- 
ties. "This  will  go  with  the  white  dress, 
and  this  with  the  pink,"  she  said,  thus 
revealing  to  Frances  another  delicacy  of 
accord  unsuspected  by  her  simplicity. 

**  but,  mamma,  you  are  giving  me  so 
many  things!" 

•'  Not  your  share  yet,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
bam.  And  she  added :  **  But  don't  say 
aoytbiog  of  this  to  your  aunt  Cavendish. 
She  will  probably  give  you  something  out 
of  her  hoards,  if  she  thinks  you  are  not 
provided." 

This  speech  checked  the  pleasure  and 
gratitude  of  Frances.  She  stopped  with 
a  little  gasp  in  her  eager  thanks.  She 
wanted  nothing  from  her  aunt  Cavendish, 
she  said  to  herself  with  indignation,  nor 
from  her  mother  either.  If  they  would 
but  let  her  keep  her  ignorance,  her  pleas- 
are  in  any  simple  gift,  and  not  represent 
her,  even  to  herself,  as  a  little  schemer, 
trying  how  much  she  could  get.  Frances 
cried  rather  than  smiled  over  her  pearls 
aod  the  set  of  old-gold  ornaments,  which 
but  for  that  little  speech  would  have  made 
her  happy.  The  suggestion  put  gall  into 
everything,  and  made  the  timid  question 
in  her  mind  as  to  Lady  Markham's  gener- 
ous forbearance  with  her  sister-in-law, 
more  difficult  than  ever.  Why  did  she 
bear  it.^  She  ought  not  to  have  borne  it 
—  not  for  a  day. 

Oo  the  Wednesday  evening  before  the 
visit  to  Portland  Place,  to  which  she 
looked  with  so  much  alarm,  two  gentle- 
men came  to  dinner  at  the  invitation  of 
Markham.  The  idea  of  two  gentlemen  to 
dinner  produced  no  exciting  effect  upon 
Frances  so  as  to  withdraw  her  mind  from 
the  trial  that  was  coming.  Gentlemen 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  creation  with 
which  she  was  more  or  less  acquainted. 
Even  in  the  old  palazzo,  a  guest  of  this 


description  had  been  occasionally  re- 
ceived, and  had  sat  discussing  some  point 
of  antiquarian  lore,  or  something  about  the 
old  books  at  Colla,  with  her  father,  without 
taking  any  notice,  beyond  what  civility 
demanded,  of  the  little  girl  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  She  did  not  doubt  it 
would  be  the  same  thing  to-night;  and 
though  Markham  was  always  nice^  never 
leaving  her  out,  never  letting  the  conver- 
sation drop  altogether  into  that  stream  of 
personality  or  allusion  which  makes  soci- 
ety so  intolerable  to  a  stranger,  she  yet 
prepared  for  the  evening  with  the  feeling 
that  dulness  awaited  her,  and  not  pleas- 
ure. One  of  the  guests,  however,  was  of 
a  kind  which  Frances  did  not  expect.  He 
was  young,  very  young  in  appearance, 
rather  small  and  delicate,  but  at  the  same 
time  rehned,  with  a  look  of  gentle  melan- 
choly upon  a  countenance  which  was  al- 
most beautiful,  with  childlike,  limpid  eyes, 
and  features  of  extreme  delicacy  and  pu- 
rity. This  was  something  quite  unlike 
the  elderly  antiquarians  who  talked  so 
glibly  to  her  father  about  Roman  remains 
or  Etruscan  art.  He  sat  between  Lady 
Markham  and  herself,  and  spoke  in  gentle 
tones,  with  a  soft,  affectionate  manner  to 
her  mother,  who  rephed  with  the  kindness, 
easy  affectionateness,  which  were  habitual 
to  her.  To  see  the  sweet  looks  which 
this  young  gentleman  received,  and  to 
hear  the  tender  questions  about  his  health 
and  his  occupations  which  Lady  Markham 
put  to  him,  awoke  in  the  mind  of  Frances 
another  doubt  of  the  same  character  as 
those  from  which  she  had  not  been  able 
to  get  free.  Was  this  sympathetic  tone, 
this  air  of  tender  interest,  put  on  at  will 
for  the  benefit  of  everybody  with  whom 
Lady  Markham  spoke?  Frances  hated 
herself  for  the  instinctive  question  which 
rose  in  her,  and  for  the  suspicions  which 
crept  into  her  mind  on  every  side  and  un- 
dermined all  her  pleasure.  The  other 
stranger  opposite  to  her  was  old  —  to  her 
youthful  eyes  —  and  called  forth  no  inter- 
est at  all.  But  the  gentleness  and  melan- 
choly, the  low  voice,  the  delicate  features, 
something  plaintive  and  appealing  about 
the  youth  by  her  side,  attracted  her  inter- 
est in  spite  of  herself.  He  said  little  to 
her,  but  from  time  to  time  she  caught  him 
looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of  questioning 
glance.  When  the  ladies  left  the  table, 
and  Frances  and  her  mother  were  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Markham,  who 
had  said  nothing  for  some  minutes,  sud- 
denly turned  and  asked:  **  What  did  you 
thinic  of  him,  Frances .'*'*  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  question  in  the  world. 
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"Of  whom?"  said  Frances  in  her  as- 
tooishment. 

••Of  Claude,  my  dear.  Whom  else? 
Sir  Thomas  could  be  of  no  particular 
interest  either  to  you  or  me." 

**  I  did  not  know  their  names,  mamma; 
I  scarcely  heard  them.  Claude  is  the 
younc;  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  you?  " 

•*And  to  you  also,  Frances.  But  not 
only  that.  He  is  the  man  of  whom,  I  sup- 
pose, Constance  has  told  you  —  to  avoid 
whom,  she  left  home,  and  ran  away  from 
roe.  Oh,  the  words  come  quite  appropri- 
ate, though  I  could  not  bear  them  from 
the  month  of  Charlotte  Cavendish.  She 
abandoned  me,  and  threw  herself  upon 
your  father's  protection,  because  of " 

Frances  had  listened  with  a  sort  of  con- 
sternation. When  her  mother  paused  for 
breath,  she  filled  up  the  interval:  "That 
little,  gentle,  small  young  man  ! " 

Lady  Markham  looked  for  a  moment  as 
if  she  would  be  angry;  then  she  took  a 
better  way,  and  laughed.  **  He  is  little  and 
young,"  she  said;  "but  neither  so  young 
Qor  even  so  small  as  you  think.  He  is 
most  wonderfully,  portentously  rich,  my 
dear;  and  he  is  very  nice  and  good  and 
intelligent  and  generous.  You  must  not 
take  up  a  prejudice  against  him  because 
he  is  not  an  athlete  or  a  giant.  There  are 
plenty  of  athletes  in  society,  my  love,  but 
ver^,  very  few  with  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year." 

*Mt  is  so  strange  to  me  to  hear  about 
money,"  said  Frances.  **  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me,  mamma.  I  don't  understand 
you.  I  thought  he  was  perhaps  some 
one  who  was  delicate,  whose  mother,  per- 
haps, you  knew,  whom  you  wanted  to  be 
kind  to." 

"Quite  true,"  said  Lady  Markham, 
patting  her  daughter*s  cheek  with  a  soft 
finger  ;  "  and  well  judged ;  but  something 
more  besides.  I  thought,  I  allow,  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  match  for  Con- 
stance ;  not  only  because  he  was  rich,  but 
aiso  because  he  was  rich.  Do  you  see 
the  difference  ?  " 

"  I  — suppose  so,"  Frances  said;  "  but 
there  was  not  any  warmth  in  the  admis- 
sion. "  I  thought  the  right  way,"  she 
added  after  a  moment,  with  a  blush  that 
stole  over  her  from  head  to  foot,  "was 
that  people  fell  in  love  with  each  other." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  her  mother,  smiling 
upon  her.  "  But  it  otten  happens,  you 
know,  that  they  fall  in  love  respectively 
with  the  wrong  people." 

•'It  is  dreadful  to  me  to  talk  to  you, 
who  know  so  much  better,"  cried  Frances. 
"  All  that  /  know  is  from  stories.     But  I 


thought  that  even  a  wrong  person,  whom 
you  chose  yourself,  was  better  than  —^  ** 

"The  right  person  chosen  by  your 
mother?  These  are  awful  doctrines, 
Frances.  You  are  a  little  revolutionary. 
Who  taught  you  such  terrible  things?" 
Lady  Markham  laughed  as  she  spoke,  and 
patted  the  girKs  cheek  more  affectionately 
than  ever,  and  looked  at  her  with  uncload- 
ed  smiles,  so  that  Frances  took  courage. 
"But,"  the  mother  went  on,  "there  was 
no  question  of  choice  on  my  part.  Con- 
stance has  known  Claude  Ramsay  all  her 
life.  She  liked  him,  so  far  as  I  knew.  I 
supposed  she  had  accepted  him.  It  was 
not  formally  announced,  I  am  happy  to 
say;  but  I  made  sure  of  it,  and  so  did 
everybody  else  —  including  himself,  poor 
fellow  —  when,  suddenly,  without  any 
warning,  your  sister  disappeared.  It  was 
unkind  to  me,  Frances;  oh, it  was  unkind 
to  me ! " 

And  suddenly,  while  she  was  speaking, 
two  tears  appeared  all  at  once  in  Lady 
Markham's  eyes. 

Frances  was  deeply  touched  by  this 
sight.  She  ventured  upon  a  caress,  which 
as  yet,  except  in  timid  return  to  those 
bestowed  upon  her,  she  had  not  been  bold 
enough  to  do.  "  I  do  not  think  Constance 
can  have  meant  to  be  unkind,"  she  said. 

"  Few  people  mean  to  be  unkind,"  said 
this  social  philosopher,  who  knew  so  much 
more  than  Frances.  "  Your  aunt  Caven* 
dish  does,  and  that  makes  her  harmless, 
because  one  understands.  Most  of  those 
who  wound  one,  do  it  because  it  pleases 
themselves,  without  meaning  anything  — 
or  caring  anything  —  don*t  you  see?— • 
whether  it  hurts  or  not." 

This  was  too  profound  a  saying  to  be 
understood  at  the  first  moment ;  but  Fran- 
ces had  no  reply  to  make  to  it.  She  said 
only  by  way  of  apology:  "But  Markham 
approved  ?  " 

"  My  love,"  said  her  mother,  "  Mark- 
ham is  an  excellent  son  to  me.  He  rarely 
wounds  me  himself  —  which  is  perhaps 
because  he  rarely  does  anything  particu- 
lar himself  —  but  he  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  see 
that  you  take  to  him,  though  you  must 
have  heard  many  things  against  him;  but 
he  is  not  a  safe  guide.  Hush;  here  are 
the  men  coming  up-stairs.  If  Claude  talks 
to  you,  be  as  gentle  with  him  as  you  can 
—  and  sympathetic,  if  you  can,"  she  said 
quickly,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  mov- 
ing in  her  noiseless,  easy  way  to  the  other 
side.  Frances  felt  as  if  there  was  a  mean- 
ing even  in  this  movement,  which  left 
herself  alone  with  a  vacant  seat  beside 
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her ;  but  she  was  confused  as  usual  by  all 
the  novelty,  and  did  not  understand  what 
the  meaning  was. 

It  was  balked,  however,  if  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Ramsay,  for  it  was 
the  other  gentleman  —  the  old  gentleman, 
as  Frances  called  him  in  her  thoughts  — 
who  came  up  and  took  the  vacant  place. 
The  old  gentleman  was  a  man  about  forty, 
with  a  few  gray  hairs  among  the  brown, 
and  a  well-knit,  manly  figure,  which  showed 
vtry  well  between  the  delicate  youth  on 
one  hand  and  Markham's  insignificance 
on  the  other.  He  was  Sir  Thomas,  whom 
Lady  Markham  had  declared  to  be  of  no 
particular  interest  to  any  one;  but  he 
evidently  had  sense  enough  to  see  the 
charm  of  simplicity  and  youth.  The  at- 
tention of  Frances  was  sadly  distracted 
by  the  movements  of  Claude,  who  fidgeted 
about  from  one  table  to  another,  looking 
at  the  books  and  the  nicknacks  upon 
them,  and  staring  at  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  then  finally  came  and  stood  by 
Markham*s  side  in  front  of  the  fire.  He 
did  well  to  contrast  himself  with  Mark- 
ham.  He  was  taller,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  countenance  showed  still  more  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  Markham's  odd  little 
wrinkled  face.  Frances  was  distracted 
by  the  look  which  he  kept  fixed  upon  her- 
self, and  which  diverted  her  attention  in 
spite  of  herself  away  from  the  talk  of  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was,  however,  very  n/Vtf,  and 
she  felt  sure,  most  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, as  became  his  advanced  age,  if 
only  she  could  attend  to  what  he  was  say- 
ing. But  what  with  the  lively  talk  which 
her  mother  carried  on  with  Markham,  and 
to  which  she  could  not  help  listening  all 
through  the  conversation  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  the  movements  and  glances  of  the 
melancholy  young  lover,  she  could  not  fix 
her  mind  upon  the  remarks  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  own  ear.  When  Claude 
began  to  join  languidly  in  the  other  talk, 
it  was  more  difficult  still.  **  You  have  got 
a  new  picture.  Lady  Markham,''  she  heard 
him  say;  and  a  sudden  quickening  of  her 
attention,  and  another  wave  of  color  and 
beat  passing  over  her,  arrested  even  Sir 
Thomas  in  the  much  more  interesting 
observation  which  presumably  he  was 
about  to  make.  He  paused,  as  if  he,  too, 
wanted  to  hear  Lady  Markham's  reply. 

''Shall  we  call  it  a  picture?  It  is  my 
little  girl's  sketch  from  her  window  where 
she  has  been  living —  her  present  to  her 
mother ;  and  I  think  it  is  delightful,  though 
in  the  circumstances  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
a  judge." 


'VI  Where  she  has  been  living?  Frances 
grew  redder  and  hotter  in  the  flush  of  in- 
dignation that  went  over  her.  But  she 
could  not  stand  up  and  proclaim  that  it 
was  from  her  home,  her  dear  loggia,  the 
place  she  loved  best  in  the  world,  that  the 
sketch  was  made.  Already  the  bonds  of 
another  life  were  upon  her,  and  she  dared 
not  do  that.  And  then  there  was  a  little 
chorus  of  praise,  which  silenced  her  still 
more  effectually.  It  was  the  group  of 
palms  which  she  had  been  so  simply  proud 
of,  which  —  as  she  had  never  forgotten  — 
had  made  her  father  say  that  she  had 
grown  up.  Lady  Markham  had  placed  it 
on  a  small  easel  on  her  table ;  and  Frances 
could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was  less 
for  any  pleasure  it  gave  her  mother,  than 
in  order  to  make  a  little  exhibition  of  her 
own  powers.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  in  her 
own  honor  that  this  was  done,  and  what 
so  natural  as  that  the  mother  should  seek 
to  do  her  daughter  honor?  but  Frances 
was  deeply  sensitive,  and  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  strange,  tangled  web  of  mo- 
tives, which  she  had  never  in  her  life 
known  anything  about  before.  Had  the 
little  picture  been  hung  in  her  mother's 
bedroom,  and  seen  by  no  eyes  but  her 
own,  the  girl  would  have  found  the  most 
perfect  pleasure  in  it ;  but  here,  exhibited 
as  in  a  public  gallery,  examined  by  admir- 
ing eyes,  calling  forth  all  the  incense  of 
praise,  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  shame 
and  resentment  that  Frances  found  it  out. 
It  produced  this  result,  however,  that  Sir 
Thomas  rose,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  exam- 
ine the  performance  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house ;  and  presently  young  Ramsay, 
who  had  been  watching  his  opportunity, 
took  the  place  by  her  side. 

*'  I  have  been  waiting  for  this,"  he  said 
with  his  air  of  pathos.  **  I  have  so  many 
things  to  ask  you,  if  you  will  let  me,  Miss 
Waring." 

"Surely,"  Frances  said. 

•*  Your  sketch  is  very  sweet  —  it  is  full 
of  feeling —  there  is  no  color  like  that  of 
the  Riviera.     1 1  is  the  Riviera,  is  it  not  ?  " 

*'  O  yes,"  cried  Frances,  eager  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  making  it  apparent  that 
it  was  not  only  where  she  had  been  living, 
as  her  mother  said.  **  It  is  from  Bordi- 
ghera,  from  our  loggia,  where  I  have  lived 
all  my  life." 

**  You  will  find  no  color  and  no  vegeta- 
tion like  that  in  London,"  the  young  man 
said. 

To  this  Frances  replied  politely  that 
London  was  full  of  much  more  wonderful 
things,  as  she  bad  always  heard  ;  but  felt 
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somewhat  disappointed,  supposing  that 
his  communications  to  her  were  to  be 
more  interesting  than  this. 

"  And  the  climate  is  so  very  different," 
he  continued.  "  I  am  very  often  sent  out 
of  England  for  the  winter,  though  this 
year  they  have  let  me  stay.  I  have  been 
at  Nice  two  seasons.  I  suppose  you  know 
Nice  ?  It  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  but  the 
wind  is  just  as  cold  sometimes  as  at  home. 
You  have  to  keep  in  the  sun ;  and  if  you 
always  keep  in  the  sun,  it  is  warm  here." 

*^  But  there  is  not  always  sun  here/' 
said  Frances. 

**  That  is  very  true ;  that  is  a  very  clever 
remark.  There  is  not  alwavs  sun  here. 
San  Remo  was  beginning  to  be  known, 
when  1  was  there;  but  I  never  heard  of 
Bordighera  as  a  place  where  people  went 
to  stay.  Some  Italian  wrote  a  book  about 
it,  I  have  heard  —  to  push  it,  no  doubt. 
Could  you  recommend  it  as  a  winter  place, 
Miss  Waring?  I  suppose  it  is  very  dull, 
nothing  going  on?" 

**0h,  nothing  at  all,"  cried  Frances 
eagerly.  **  All  the  tourists  complain  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do." 

**  I  thought  so,"  he  said;  **a  regular 
little  Italian  dead-alive  place."  Then  he 
added  after  a  moment's  pause :  **  But  of 
course  there  are  inducements  which  might 
make  one  put  up  with  that,  if  the  air  hap- 
pened to  suit  one.  Are  there  villas  to  be 
had,  can  you  tell  me  ?  They  say,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  you  get  more  advan- 
tage of  the  air  when  you  are  in  a  dull 
place." 

**  There  are  hotels,"  said  Frances,  more 
and  more  disappointed,  though  the  bej^in- 
ning  of  this  speech  had  given  her  a  little 
hope. 

"Good  hotels?"  he  said  with  interest. 
** Sometimes  they  are  really  better  than  a 
place  of  one's  own,  where  the  drainage  is 
often  bad,  and  the  exposure  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  And  then  you  j^et  any 
amusement  that  may  be  going.  Perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  the  names  of  one  or  two  ? 
for  if  this  east  wind  continues,  my  doctors 
may  send  me  off  even  now." 

Frances  looked  into  his  limpid  eyes 
and  expressive  countenance  with  dismay. 
He  must  look,  she  felt  sure,  as  if  he  were 
making  the  most  touching  confidences  to 
her.  His  soft,  pathetic  voice  gave  a,/aux 
air  of  something  sentimental  to  those 
questions,  which  even  she  could  not  per- 
suade herself  meant  nothing.  Was  it  to 
show  that  he  was  bent  upon  following 
Constance  wherever  she  might  go?  That 
must  be  the  true  meaning,  she  supposed. 


He  must  be  endeavoring  by  this  mock 
anxiety  to  find  out  how  much  she  knew  of 
his  real  motives,  and  whether  he  might 
trust  to  her  or  not.  But  Frances  resented 
a  little  the  unnecessary  precaution. 

**  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  ho- 
tels," she  said.  **  I  have  never  thought 
of  the  air.     It  is  my  home  —  that  is  all." 

**  You  look  so  well,  that  I  am  the  more 
convinced  it  would  be  a  good  place  for 
me,"  said  the  young  man.  **  You  look  in 
such  thorough  good  health,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so.  Some  ladies  don't 
like  to  be  told  that;  but  I  think  it  the 
most  delightful  thing  in  existence.  Tell 
me,  had  you  any  trouble  with  drainage, 
when  you  went  to  settle  there?  And  is 
the  water  good?  and  how  long  does  the 
season  last?  I  am  afraid  I  am  teasing 
you  with  my  questions ;  but  all  these  de* 
tails  are  so  important  —  and  one  is  so 
pleased  to  hear  of  a  new  place." 

"  We  live  up  in  the  old  town,"  said 
Frances  with  a  sudden  flash  of  malice. 
**  I  don't  know  what  drainage  is,  and 
neither  does  any  one  else  there.  We 
have  our  well  in  the  court  —  our  own  well. 
And  I  don't  think  there  is  any  season. 
We  go  up  among  the  mountains,  when  it 
gets  too  hot." 

**  Your  well  in  the  court  I "  said  the  sen- 
timental Claude,  with  the  look  of  a  poet 
who  has  just  been  told  that  his  dearest 
friend  is  killed  by  an  accident,  **with 
everything  percolating  into  it !  That  is 
terrible  indeed.  But,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  an  ethereal  sense  of  consolation 
stealing  over  his  fine  features  —  **  there 
are  exceptions,  they  say,  to  every  rule ; 
and  sometimes,  with  fine  health  such  as 
you  have,  bad  sanitary  conditions  do  not 
seem  to  tell  —  when  there  has  been  no 
stirring  up.  I  believe  that  is  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  question.  People  can  go  on, 
on  the  old  system,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
stirring  up;  but  when  once  a  beginning 
has  been  made,  it  must  be  complete,  or  it 
is  fatal." 

He  said  this  with  animation  much 
greater  than  he  had  shown  as  yet ;  then 
dropping  into  his  habitual  pathos:  **If  I 
come  in  for  tea  to  morrow —  Lady  Mark- 
ham  allows  me  to  do  it,  when  I  can,  when 
the  weather  is  fit  for  going  out  —  will  yoa 
be  so  very  kind  as  to  give  me  half  an 
hour.  Miss  Waring,  for  a  few  particulars? 
I  will  take  them  down  from  your  lips  -— 
it  is  so  much  the  most  satisfactory  way; 
and  perhaps  you  would  add  to  your  kind- 
ness by  just  thinking  it  over  beforehand 
—  if  there  is  anything  I  ought  to  know." 
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'*6ut  I  am  going  oat  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Ramsay." 

"Then  after  to-morrow,"  he  said;  and 
rising  with  a  bow  full  of  tender  deference, 
wcDt  up  to  Lady  Markham  to  bid  her 
good-night.  *'  I  have  been  having  a  most 
interesting  conversation  with  Miss  War- 
ing. She  has  given  me  so  many  ren- 
uij^nements"  he  said.  **  She  permits  me 
to  come  after  to-morrow  for  further  par- 
ticulars. Dear  Lady  Markham,  good 
night,  and  au  revoirP 

"What  was  it  that  Claude  was  saying 
to  you,  Frances?"  Lady  Markham  asked 
with  a  little  anxiety,  when  everybody 
save  Markham  was  gone,  and  they  were 
alooe. 

**  He  asked  me  about  Bordighera,  mam- 
ma.*' 

**Poor  dear  boy  !  About  Con,  and  what 
sbe  had  said  of  him.^  He  has  a  faithful 
heart,  though  people  think  him  a  little  too 
much  taken  up  with  himself." 

**He  did  not  say  anything  about  Con- 
stance. He  asked  about  the  climate  and 
the  drains  —  what  are  drains?  —  and  if 
the  water  was  good,  and  what  hotel  I 
could  recommend." 

Lady  Markham  laughed  and  colored 
slightly,  and  tapped  Frances  on  the  cheek. 
**  You  are  a  little  satirical  1  Dear  Claude  ! 
be  is  very  anxious  about  his  health.  But 
doa*t  you  see,"  she  added,  "  that  was  all  a 
covert  way  of  finding  out  about  Con  ?  He 
wants  to  go  after  her ;  but  he  does  not 
want  to  let  everybody  in  the  world  see 
that  he  has  gone  after  a  girl  who  would 
not  have  him.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  him,  for  my  part." 

Frances  had  no  sympathy  with  him. 
Sbe  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  more  sym- 
pathy for  Constance  than  had  moved  her 
yet  To  escape  from  such  a  lover,  Fran- 
ces thought  a  girl  might  be  justified  in 
flying  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it 
oever  entered  into  her  mind  that  any  like 
danger  to  herself  was  to  be  thought  of. 
Sbe  dismissed  Claude  Ramsay  from  her 
tboQgbts  with  half  resentment,  half  amuse- 
ment, wondering  that  Constance  had  not 
told  her  more;  but  feeling,  as  no  such 
image  had  ever  risen  on  her  horizon  be- 
fore, that  she  would  not  have  believed 
Constance.  However,  her  sister  had  hap- 
pily escaped,  and  to  herself,  Claude  Ram- 
say was  nothing.  Far  more  important 
was  it  to  think  of  the  ordeal  of  to  morrow. 
She  shivered  a  little  even  in  her  warm 
room  as  she  anticipated  it.  England 
seemed  to  be  colder,  grayer,  more  devoid 
of  brightness  in  Portland  Place  than  in 
£atoQ  Square. 
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Among  the  most  delightful,  wholesome, 
and  original  novelists  of  our  own  day  in 
our  own  land,  we  must  place  the  twin 
authors  Besant  and  Rice.  Death  has 
broken  the  link,  and  Mr.  Besant  writes 
now  alone. 

In  France  is  another  twin  pair  of  novel- 
ists, Erckmann  and  Chatrian,  also  delight- 
ful, wholesome,  and  original,  the  bond  ^ 
unbroken,  differing  chiefly  from  our  En- 
glish literary  Damon  and  Pythias  in  the 
fact  that  these  French  novelists  write 
with  a  deliberate  political  purpose;  they 
are  the  novelists  of  republicanism,  the 
panegyrists  of  the  French  Revolution. 
They  have  almost  invariably  worked  to- 
gether. In  their  photographs  they  appear 
arm  in  arm.  We  believe  that  the  onlv 
independent  work  has  been  '*  Les  Bri- 
gands des  Vosges,"  which  was  by  Erck- 
mann alone. 

Their  first  appearance  was  in  short  sto- 
ries, strongly  influenced  by  Hoffmann  and 
Balzac;  the  latter  especially,  as  in  the 
story  *•  Science  et  G^nie,"  which  appeared 
in  1850.  A  chemist,  Dr.  Spiridion,  had 
discovered  an  elixir  which  petrified  all  it 
touched.  He  confided  his  secret  to  a 
friend,  the  sculptor  Michael,  who,  think- 
ing that  now  he  had  the  power  of  impos- 
ing on  the  world  as  a  transcendent  artist, 
killed  Spiridion,  mastered  his  elixir,  and 
petrified  the  woman  he  loved  and  then 
himself. 

In  his  **  Brigands  of  the  Vosges,**  Erck- 
mann introduced  a  Dr.  Matthseus,  who 
makes  studies  in  metempsychosis.  As 
this  romance  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion, he  reintroduced  Dr.  Matthasus  in 
another  work,  published  in  1859,  the  first 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  metaphysical  Don 
Quixote. 

Then  came  a  series  of  wild  stories  : 
**  Conies  Fantastiques."  i860;  **  Contes 
de  la  Montagne,"  i860;  "Contes  des 
Bords  du  Rhin,"  1861.  These  stories 
are  full  of  imagination,  often  of  a  some- 
what Poe  ghastliness.  One  will  suffice. 
A  painter  lives  opposite  a  tavern  that 
stands  in  very  bad  repute,  because  so 
many  of  the  sojourners  there  have  hanged 
themselves.  He  suspects  an  old  woman 
called  "the  bat,"  and  at  length  discovers 
how  the  suicides  are  brought  about.  She 
has  a  room  opposite  the  guest-room  in  the 
tavern,  and  she  hangs  a  figure  from  a 
beam  in  her  chamber;  the  guest  sees 
this,  watches  it  swing,  is  filled  with  an 
irresistible  desire  to  copy  the  proceeding, 
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and  hangs  himself.  Then  the  painter 
works  upon  the  imagination  of  **  the  bat," 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  drives  her  to 
suicide.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  did  not 
believe  in  the  Napoleon  myth.  Their 
stories,  ^'Histoire  d'un  Conscrit,"  1864, 
"  Waterloo,'*  1865,  turned  on  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.  "L'Histoire  d*un  Homme 
du  Peuple,"  1865,  showed  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  writers,  and  About  was 
commissioned  to  write  against  them. 
Then  came  the  famous  **  Histoire  d*un 
Paysan,"  1869,  appearing  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  Franco-German  war,  and  the  fall 
of  the  empire. 

One  of  their  roost  delightful  stories, 
'*  Friend  Fritz,*'  has  been  dramatized,  and 
roakes  a  pleasant  play.  We  have  seen  it 
admirably  rendered  at  Munich.  It  was 
performed,  but  did  not  take,  in  London. 

Many  of  the  stories  of  the  twin  authors 
have  been  translated  into  English,  but 
have  not,  we  believe,  had  a  large  sale.  A 
few  have  also  been  rendered  into  German. 
Some  novels  which  appeared  of  late  years 
under  the  separate  name  of  Erckmann  for 
a  while  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
union  was  broken,  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  These  tales  were  by  Jules  Erck- 
mann, a  relative,  and  an  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  not  by  Emile  the  collaborator  with 
Chatrian. 

In  their  more  recent  stories,  they  have 
shown  a  bitter  hostility  to  Germany,  due 
to  their  both  being  natives  of  Alsace. 
They  are  both,  however,  of  Teutonic  de- 
scent ;  Erckmann*s  mother  tongue  was 
German.  He  did  not  learn  French  till 
he  was  twelve.  Both,  to  the  present  day, 
speak  it  with  a  strong  Alsatian  pronun- 
ciation. 

M.  Erckmann  was  born  on  May  20th, 
1822,  at  Pfalzburg,  in  lower  Alsace,  and 
till  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he  was  in 
the  lyceum  of  Professor  Perrot.  Then 
Chatrian  was  in  the  same  school.  He 
was  four  years  younger  than  Erckmann, 
and  was  born  at  Boldestenthal,  near 
Pfalzburg.  His  father  had  been  engaged 
in  glass  works  at  Aberschweiler,  but 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  business  had 
come  to  great  poverty.  Chatrian  was  in- 
tended by  his  father  to  enter  a  glass  fac- 
tory ;  and  after  he  left  the  school,  his 
father  sent  him  to  Belgium,  where,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  remain  long.  He  re- 
turned to  Pfalzburg,  and,  till  he  could  find 
an  opening,  took  the  place  of  under  usher 
in  the  school  where  he  had  been  a  pupil. 
Emile  Erckmann  was  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller, and  after  he  had  finished  his  stud- 
ies at  Pfalzburg  he  went  to  Paris,  where 


he  studied  law,  and  took  his  doctor*s  de* 
gree.  During  the  vacation  he  returned 
home,  and  called  on  his  old  master  Per- 
rot. 

"Well,**  said  he,  **bow  is  the  school 
going  on  ?  ** 

**  Alas  I  since  you  left,**  sighed  Profes- 
sor Perrot,  **  I  have  had  no  good  scholars 
who  have  taken  eagerly  to  their  work,  ex- 
cept perhaps  one,  come  out  of  the  glass- 
works. He  has  his  wits  about  him,  and 
is  worth  something  better  than  blowing 
bottles.  1*11  ask  him  to  supper,  you  mast 
meet  him,  I  like  the  lad.** 

So  Erckmann  met  Chatrian  and  tbev 
sat  chatting  together  at  the  professor's  till 
midnight,  when  they  quitted  without  a 
thought  of  the  close  union  that  would  one 
day  subsist  between  them. 

Two  years  passed.  During  that  time 
Chatrian  had  been  in  a  glass-shop  in  Bel- 
gium, and  had  given  it  up  and  become 
usher  in  Perrot*s  school.  Erckmann  left 
the  University  of  Paris  and  came  to  Pfalz- 
burg, where  he  called  on  Perrot.  His  old 
master  was  reading  a  manuscript  when 
Erckmann  came  in. 

**  Look  here,**  said  he.  **  Do  yoa  re- 
member meeting  a  lad  here  at  your  last 
visit?  That  lad  is  now  a  teacher  in  my 
school,  and  is  bent  on  entering  the  worla 
of  letters.  In  spite  of  his  father's  wishes, 
he  has  turned  his  back  on  bottles  and 
tumblers,  and  taken  in  hand  equally  brittle 
materials.     Look  !  '* 

He  held  out  a  cahier,  Erckmann  took 
it ;  it  was  an  essay  on  some  social  ques- 
tion, treated  from  a  very  liberal  point  of 
view.  He  read  it  then  and  there  with  in- 
terest.    The  opinions  were  his  own. 

Old  Professor  Perrot  shook  his  head. 
**  You  young  firebrands  will  set  the  world 
in  a  blaze.  1  don't  like  your  doctrines  — 
but  allez  /  you  are  young  and  1  am  old ; 
we  see  life  from  opposite  sides.** 

Erckmann  at  once  sought  out  Chatrian, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  unite  with  him  in 
establishing  a  democratic  paper,  the  for- 
mer to  find  the  funds,  both  to  write  the 
articles.  They  started  their  paper,  which 
was  entitled  the  Dimocrate  du  Rhin.  It 
ran  through  eight  numbers  and  was  then 
suppressed  by  the  police.  Then  they  com- 
posed together  a  four  act  drama,  '*  Alsace 
in  1814,**  which  was  put  in  rehearsal.  A 
couple  of  days  before  its  production,  it 
was  vetoed  by  the  prefect. 

Next  year  the  iriends  went  to  Paris, 

and  wrote  some  articles  for  the  Revue  di 

Paris ;  a   fortnight  after,  the   Revue  di 

Paris  was  stopped   by  the  government. 

!  Then    the  Moniteur    Universel   offered 
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them  the  lower  portions  of  the  paper, 
called  the  rea  de  chaussie  reserved  for 
romances,  popular  essays,  and  tales.  They 
accepted  the  position  and  were  well  paid, 
but  they  were  both  ardent  revolutionists, 
and  their  writings  exhibited  the  tendency 
of  their  minds.  The  editor  insisted  on 
their  writing  without  political  purpose, 
and  as  they  refused  to  do  this,  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  staff.  For 
ten  years  they  had  hard  work  to  eke  out 
a  livelihood  with  their  pens.  Their  style 
was  not  to  the  French  taste,  it  was  too 
German.  Their  tendency  was  too  demo- 
cratic for  the  editors  to  trust  them. 

At  last  they  got  into  the  yournal  des 
Dibats  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
and  their  literary  name  was  made. 

This  is  an  age  of  interviewing.  The 
Americans  introduced  it,  and  it  must  have 
pleased  the  popular  taste,  for  the  custom 
of  interviewing  has  spread  through  Eu- 
rope. Our  literary  Siamese  twins  have 
been  interviewed,  and  we  will  draw  on  the 
description  of  the  men  and  their  habita- 
tions, from  a  German  correspondent  who 
sought  them  out,  and  literally  forced  from 
them  the  secret  of  their  method  of  com- 
position. 

Chatrian  had  obtained  a  situation  on 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  VEst^  before  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  separated  from  France ; 
it  is  the  line  from  Paris  to  Strasburg. 

Our  interviewer  went  direct  to  the  ter- 
minus and  inquired  for  Alexander  Cha- 
trian. 

**  M.  Chatrian  has  just  gone  to  break- 
fast," was  the  answer. 

"  Where .? " 

**  He  is  at  M.  Dyxvd^s  ^tablissement  de 
bouiilon^  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard 
S^bastopol." 

Accordingly  our  interviewer  turned  his 
steps  in  that  direction.  The  itablisse- 
mtnts  de  bouillon  are  excellent  institu- 
tions, where  substantial  and  wholesome 
meals  are  to  be  had  at  a  very  modest 
charge  ;  they  are  not,  however,  frequented 
b^  persons  of  the  better  class.  Here,  at  a 
side  table,  sat  a  little  man  with  dark,  curly 
hair  and  high  forehead,  hard  at  work  de- 
spatching a  roast  fowl.  His  features  were 
marked,  his  moustache  military,  his  eye 
dark  and  active.  Round  his  neck  he  wore 
a  tie,  d  la  Byron.  With  the  audacity 
which  characterizes  the  professional  inter- 
viewer, our  German  correspondent  took 
a  chair  and  placed  himself  at  the  same 
table.  Chatrian  looked  sharply  at  him, 
and  put  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  I  have  intruded  on  your  breakfast," 
said  the  interviewer,  "  with  deliberate  pur- 


pose. I  have  come  here  to  see  you,  to 
describe  you,  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  print 
what  you  say.  But  that  which  I  specially 
desire  to  know  is,  how  do  you  and  £rck- 
mann  manage  your  books,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  keenest  critic  to  say, 
this  is  Erckmann  and  that  is  Chatrian  ?  " 

Chatrian  smiled.  **  When  two  fellow- 
workers  are  moved  by  a  common  principle, 
have  the  same  social,  political,  moral,  and 
artistic  sentiments,  they  must  fuse  their 
identity.  We  write,  not  to  establish  our 
names  as  authors,  but  to  popularize  and 
spread  principles  which  are  dear  to  us. 
We  two  were  born  under  the  same  sky, 
saw  the  same  scenes,  were  nurtured  under 
the  same  influence,  taught  in  the  same 
school;  we  live  together,  talk,  eat,  smoke 
together.     We  have  no  differences." 

That  was  all  the  German  journalist 
could  extract,  and  that  was  about  what  he 
knew  without  asking. 

However,  he  would  not  be  satisfied. 
**  I  am  amazed,"  said  he,  *'  that  you  find 
time  for  such  literary  activity,  while  oc- 
cupying an  important  position  on  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  FEst,^ 

Chatrian  smiled  again,  and  said,  **  My 
duties  on  the  line  consist  in  seeing  that 
others  work.  I  have  my  own  office,  in 
which  I  am  private." 

Nothing  further  was  to  be  screwed  out 
of  him.  At  last,  Chatrian  stood  up,  lit 
his  cigar,  and  with  a  bow  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  il(^blissement  de  bouillon. 

The  attempt  had  failed;  perhaps  our 
interviewer  had  gone  too  abruptly  to  work. 
Chatrian  had  drawn  the  mantle  closer 
around  the  mystery;  he  had  not  cast  it 
aside.  Nothing  daunted,  the  interviewer 
started  off  for  Raincy,  where  the  fellow- 
workers  lived.  He  had  told  Chatrian  that 
he  would  do  himself  the  honor  of  calling 
on  Erckmann,  **  Humph,"  grunted  the  lit- 
tle man;  **no  good.  The  bonne  mW  say 
will  ssLy^  Afonsieur  est  sorti^  —  and  you 
will  return  no  wiser." 

However,  undeterred  by  the  warning, 
the  journalist  started.  Raincy  lies  a  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  Paris,  on  the  Stras- 
burg line.  Raincy  is  neither  a  village  nor 
a  town.  It  was  formerly  a  noble  park 
that  belonged  to  Louis  Philippe.  The 
second  empire  confiscated  the  estate,  laid 
out  boulevards  through  the  midst  of  the 
romantic  wilderness,  and  built  villas  and 
country  houses  along  the  boulevards  and 
among  the  trees.  A  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Raincy  shows  a  great  variety  of 
scene.  Here  we  have  charming  gardens 
and  labyrinthine  walks  among  artificial 
shrubberies,  or  bits  of  wild  park  with  for- 
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est  trees,  left  uatoucbed.  Here  again, 
fields  of  strawberries  and  potatoes,  then  a 
splendid  villa  with  marble  steps  and  stat- 
ues and  vases.  At  one  moment  we  seem 
to  be  in  Paris,  then  in  the  next  in  the 
depths  of  an  untouched  forest.  The  near- 
est approach  to  it  is  the  Bois  de  Chanzy, 
outside  Brussels.  No  omnibus,  cab,  tram- 
car,  disturbs  the  quiet  of  Raincy;  men 
in  blue  blouses  pass  to  and  from  their 
work,  and  private  carriages  handsomely 
equipped. 

The  house  of  the  '* inseparables"  lies 
not  far  from  the  station,  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Nord.  The  villa  lies  half  buried 
among  chestnut  trees  and  beech,  a  little 
Tusculum,  more  German  in  appearance 
than  French. 

Our  interviewer  rang  the  bell,  where- 
upon dogs  began  to  bark,  and  when  the 
Alsatian  bonne  opened  the  door,  out 
bounced  a  great  black  Newfoundlander, 
accompanied  by  a  lively  terrier,  also  in- 
separables. The  visitor  sent  in  his  card, 
with  the  words  inscribed  on  it  in  pencil, 
*'Ddsire  voir  M.  Erckmann  pour  une  mi- 
nute et  demie,"  fully  resolved,  if  accorded 
his  minute  and  a  half,  to  make  it  into 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  bonne 
said  nothing  about  her  master's  absence, 
as  Chatrian  had  warned ;  and  she  returned 
a  minute  after  with  a  stout,  middle-sized, 
hearty  man,  with  short,  fair  moustache,  a 
bald  head,  and  a  broad,  moon-shaped,  rosy 
face  —  Emile  Erckmann,  with  extended 
hand  and  hearty  welcome. 

The  interviewer  makes  his  apologies  for 
interrupting  the  author  —  that  he  was  in- 
terrupting him  was  shown  by  the  pen 
stuck  behind  his  ear  —  and  then  plainly 
told  his  object.  He  said  that  he  had  vis- 
ited M.  Chatrian,  but  had  found  him  a 
sealed  book  which  he  could  not  open,  and 
that  therefore  he  came  to  M.  Erckmann, 
in  hopes  of  finding  him  more  favorably 
and  communicatively  disposed. 

Erckmann's  grey  eyes  twinkled  with 
fun. 

**  So,  you  are  a  German  I  Ugh  !  I  can 
speak  a  little  German  myself."  Of  course 
he  could;  he  had  not  learned  French  till 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  but  he  affected 
to  be  altogether  and  intensely  French  and 
anti-German. 

He  considered  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  **  Very  well !  very  well  I  Authors 
have  to  undergo  criticism  as  well  as  the 
children  of  their  brains.  Come  in,  come 
in." 

Then  he  threw  wide  his  iron  gate  and 
led  the  visitor  into  the  garden.  *'0f 
course  you  must  see  and  know  everything. 


I  keep  pigeons.  Here  they  are.  Also 
fowls;  do  you  desire  to  know  what  the 
dififerent  kinds  are  ?  Your  German  read- 
ers will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  eat 
eggs.  So  does  Chatrian.  We  are  alike 
in  that,  as  in  many  other  things.  We 
both  eat  eggs.  We  eat  both  the  white 
and  the  yolk.  That  is  interesting,  is  it 
not?  Also,  we  sometimes  spill  the  yellow 
fluid  on  our  clothes.  That  is  remarkable, 
is  it  not  ?  When  we  have  done  that,  we 
wipe  it  off  again.  Is  that  unlike  other 
folk  ?     H  so,  make  a  note  and  print  it." 

Then,  relaxing  his  bantering  humor, 
he  led  his  visitor  to  one  of  the  pleas- 
ant shady  bosquets,  with  which  Raincy 
abounds,  where  was  a  bench,  on  which 
they  seated  themselves. 

♦•  Do  you  work  out  of  doors?" 

Erckmann  shook  his  head.  '*  No.  In- 
spiration comes  to  me  only  at  my  writing- 
desk.  To  me  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  scenery  and  to  people  it  with  ideal 
creations,  so  long  as  I  live  amidst  it.  It 
is  now  years  since  I  left  Alsace,  but  home 
scenes  rise  up  before  me  clothed  in  ro- 
mance. Should  I  ever  leave  Raincy,  I 
shall  write  a  novel  about  it  —  but  I  could 
not  do  that  now.  I  could  zioK,  My  imag- 
inative faculty  will  not  allow  roe ;  all 
around  is  associated  with  the  prose  of 
every-day  life." 

Then  Erckmann  led  his  visitor  into  the 
house  and  showed  him  all  over  it.  Cha- 
trian lived  on  the  lower  story,  Erckmann 
on  the  upper  floor.  Below,  opposite  the 
entrance  door,  is  the  dining-room,  fur- 
nished in  oak  in  an  old-fashioned  style ; 
over  the  door  is  a  picture  of  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  the  composer  of  the  **  Marseillaise,'* 
between  two  statuettes,  one  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  other  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
The  other  rooms  are  furnished  in  modern 
style,  simply  but  comfortably. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  parlors  for  the 
reception  of  friends  and  visitors.  Erck- 
mann's  work-room  is  a  little  square  office 
papered  bright  blue,  and  wholly  uo* 
adorned.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a 
plain  deal  table,  round,  with  a  desk  on  it. 
The  floor  strewn  with  books  and  papers. 

**  The  handwriting  of  Erckmann,"  says 
the  interviewer,  **  is  the  most  regular  I 
ever  came  across.  He  writes  on  quarto 
sheets,  in  easy  lines,  without  corrections 
or  blots,  and  with  the  utmost  regularity 
between  his  lines  —  it  is  like  a  page  of 
Armenian  typography.  The  library  of 
the  two  friends  consists  exclusively  of 
historical  and  philosophical  works.  Mod- 
ern fiction  and  poetry  are  unrepresented, 
classic  literature  sparsely  represented  in 
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It.  Erckmann  told  me  later  that  it  was 
Dot  possible  for  him  to  combine  original- 
ity of  conception  with  the  reading  of  other 
authors'  works  of  imagination/' 

In  an  adjoining  building  is  a  charming 
billiard-room,  adorned,  along  the  walls, 
with  antiquities  of  all  sorts.  This  is  the 
rendezvous  of  a  small  circle  of  choice 
spirits,  Parisian  authors,  artistes,  and 
theatrical  directors,  who  meet  here  once  a 
week,  to  drink  beer  and  smoke  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  excellent  cigars.  Erckmann 
himself  is  not  a  billiard-player,  and  often 
whilst  the  billiard-room  is  full  of  his  friends 
he  remains  invisible  in  his  '*blue  den.'' 
He  has,  maybe,  an  idea,  a  scene,  that  must 
be  described,  and  till  that  is  written  he  is 
useless  in  society;  his  mind  is  elsewhere 
occupied. 

The  villa  is  supplied  with  every  comfort, 
a  bathroom,  a  balcony,  and  a  veranda. 

When  the  visitor  had  been  taken  over 
the  house  and  shown  everything,  down  to 
the  page  that  Erckmann  was  engaged  on 
when  his  bell  rang,  with  the  ink  yet  wet 
upon  it,  they  sat  down  in  the  dining-room 
at  the  oak  table  ;  a  foaming  German  stone 
jug  of  Strasburg  beer  was  produced,  to- 
gether with  cigars,  and  there,  at  last,  the 
secret  of  how  the  two  friends  worked  to- 
gether and  produced  writings  of  such  uni- 
form texture  came  out.  We  will  give  M. 
Erckmann's  own  words  :  — 

••  Chairian,"  he  said,  "goes  every  morn- 
ing at  nine  to  Paris  and  returns  home 
every  evening  at  six.  I,  however,  am 
here  day  by  day,  from  early  till  late,  with- 
out leaving  the  house.  You  know  the  re- 
sult. You  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  Chatrian  and  his  signifi- 
cance for  myself  and  our  labors,  when  I 
tell  you  that  since  we  have  worked  to- 
gether Chatrian  has  not  once  put  pen  to 
paper.  Yes,  it  is  as  I  say.  There  you 
have  the  whole  secret  of  the  unity  of  our 
style,  which  is  not  denied  us,  even  by  our 
most  bitter  opponents.  There  is,  there 
can  be,  no  difference  in  style,  for  the  style 
of  all  our  united  compositions  is  exclu- 
sively mine?'* 

Now  it  was  clear  why  Chatrian  was  shy 
of  communicating  the  secret.  He  was 
afraid  lest  a  superficial  judgment  should 
be  drawn  by  one  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  circumstances.  That  the 
value  of  Chatrian  is  great  may  be  seen 
from  what  follows  :  "  Every  evening  after 
we   have   dined,"  continued    Erckmann, 


"when  the  bonne  has  replenished  our 
tankards  with  ale,  we  begin  our  work  in 
common.  I  read  over  to  Chatrian  what  I 
have  written  during  the  day.  Chatrian 
possesses,  in  the  highest  degree,  what 
may  be  termed  the  talent  of  composition. 
He  has  almost  invariably  some  corrections 
to  make  in  my  work.  I,  naturally  a  color- 
ist,  fall  too  readily  into  the  fault  of  inac- 
curate perspective  —  for  instance,  I  paint 
a  subsidiary  character  with  as  much  detail 
as  my  hero  or  heroine.  Here  Chatrian 
interferes.  He  has  the  critical  faculty  in 
him  so  keen,  and  so  correct,  that  I  am 
often  amazed  at  it,  and  though  he  proceeds 
ruthlessly  to  work,  slashing,  arranging, 
recasting  my  work,  I  sit  by  without  resent- 
ment, knowing  that  he  is  right  and  I  am 
wrong.  He  points  out  my  weak  pages 
and  tears  them  up.  I  must  rewrite  them. 
He  lowers  the  tone  of  my  vigorous  scenes ; 
I  feel  a  struggle  in  me,  but  I  submit.  He 
has  a  remarkable  talent  for  all  the  nuances 
of  expression  ;  I  do  not  know  his  equal  in 
this.  Nevertheless,  as  he  repeatedly  ad- 
mits, he  never  could  do  the  work  I  execute. 
He  is  no  prose  writer.  His  verses  are 
exquisite,  and  remind  one  more  of  your 
German  than  of  our  French  poets.  As 
soon  as  we  have  gone  over  and  corrected 
the  work  of  the  day,  we  discuss  the  work 
of  the  morrow.  The  plan  of  the  whole 
romance  is  decided  on  between  us,  before 
I  put  pen  to  paper,  so  also  is  it  clear  to 
me  what  I  am  to  do  on  the  following  day, 
before  that  day  begins.  Here  it  is  that 
Chatrian's  talent  shows  itself  in  its  full 
greatness.  He  is  a  master  of  grouping  ; 
he  has  a  subtle  eye  for  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  plot,  he  understands  the  relief 
in  which  the  several  characters  are  to 
stand.  So  we  often  sit  together  till  mid- 
night and  after,  pencil  in  one  hand,  note- 
book in  the  other,  and  exchange  our 
thoughts  half  audibly.  At  one  o'clock  the 
housekeeper  has  orders  to  come  in  and 
tell  us  it  is  bed-time.  \i  we  do  not  stir, 
she  puts  the  lamp  out.  Sometimes  we 
are  so  full  of  our  subject  that  we  cannot 
goto  bed,  and  we  sit  on  till  three  o'clock, 
in  the  dark.  H  the  housekeeper  finds 
that  we  are  not  in  bed  at  one  o'clock  she 
has  orders  to  make  a  racket  in  the  room, 
to  bang  the  door,  knock  over  the  chairs, 
rattle  the  fire-irons  to  drown  our  conver- 
sation, and  drive  our  ideas  out  of  oar 
heads." 

S.  Baring-Gould. 
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"  For  facts  are  stubborn  things.'* 

Smollbtt. 

II. 

"A  ghost/*  I  repeated,  holdingr  the 
poor,  trembling  little  thing  more  closely. 
I  think  my  first  sensation  was  a  sort  of 
rage  at  whomever  or  whatever  —  ghost  or 
living  being — had  frightened  her  so  ter- 
ribly. "Oh,  Nora  darling,  it  couldn't  be 
a  ghost.  Tell  me  about  it,  and  I  will  try 
to  find  out  what  it  was.  Or  would  you 
rather  try  to  forget  about  it  just  now,  and 
tell  me  afterwards?  You  are  shivering 
so  dreadfully.  I  must  get  you  warm  first 
of  all." 

'*  But  let  me  tell  you,  mamma  —  I  must 
tell  you,"  she  entreated  piteously.  *Mf 
you  couiii  explain  it,  I  should  be  so  glad, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  can't,*'  and  again  a 
shudder  passed  through  her. 

I  saw  it  was  better  to  let  her  tell  it.  I 
had  by  this  time  drawn  her  inside  ;  a  door 
in  front  stood  open  and  a  bright  fire  caught 
my  eyes.  It  was  the  kitchen,  and  the 
roost  inviting-looking  room  in  the  house. 
I  peeped  in  —  there  was  no  one  there,  but 
from  an  inner  room  we  heard  the  voice  of 
the  landlady  hushing  her  baby  to  sleep. 

"  Come  to  the  fire,  Nora,"  I  said.  Just 
then  Regifie  came  clattering  down-stairs, 
followed  by  Lieschen,  the  taciturn  '*  maid 
of  the  inn. 

"She  has  taken  a  candle  up-stairs, 
mamma,  but  I've  not  taken  off  my  boots, 
for  there's  a  little  calf,  she  says,  in  the 
stable,  and  she's  going  to  show  it  me. 
May  I  go.**" 

**  Yes,  but  don't  stay  long,"  I  said,  my 
opinion  of  the  sombre  Lieschen  improv- 
ing considerably,  and  when  they  were  out 
of  hearinjj,  "Now,  Nora  dear,  tell  me 
what  frightened  you  so." 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  a  little  less  white 
and  shivering  by  now,  but  still  with  the 
strange,  strained  look  in  her  eyes  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  see,  "  it  couldnU  have 
been  a  real  man.  Listen,  mamma. 
When  you  and  Reggie  went,  I  got  out  a 
needle  and  thread  —  out  of  your  little  bag 

—  and  first  I  mended  a  hole  in  my  glove, 
and  then  I  took  off  one  of  my  shoes  — 
the  buttoning  up  the  side  ones,  you  know 

—  to  sew  a  button  on.  I  soon  finished  it, 
and  then,  without  putting  my  shoe  on,  1 
sat  there,  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
wondering  if  you  and  Reggie  would  soon 
be  back.  Tlien  I  thougiit  perhaps  I  could 
see  if  you  were  coming  better  from  the 
window  of  the  place  outside  our  room, 
where  ilie  hay  and  bags  of  flour  are.''     \\ 


think  I  forgot  to  say  that  to  get  to  our 
room  we  had  to  cross  at  the  top  of  the 
stair  a  sort  of  landing,  along  one  side  of 
which,  as  Nora  said,  great  bags  of  flour 
or  grain  and  trusses  of  hay  were  ranged  ; 
this  place  had  a  window  with  a  somewhat 
more  extended  view  than  that  of  our 
room.)  "  I  went  there,  still  without  roy 
shoe,  and  I  knelt  in  front  of  the  windoiir 
some  time,  looking  up  the  rough  path,  and 
wishing  you  would  come.  But  I  was  not 
the  least  dull  or  lonely.  I  was  only  a 
little  tired.  At  last  I  got  tired  of  watching 
there,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  back 
to  our  room  and  look  for  something  to  do. 
The  door  was  not  closed,  but  I  think  I 
had  half  drawn  it  to,  as  I  came  out.  I 
pushed  it  open  and  went  in,  and  then  —  I 
seemed  to  feel  there  was  something  that 
had  not  been  there  before,  and  I  looked 
up;  and  just  beside  the  stove  —  the  door 
opens  against  the  stove,  you  know,  and  so 
it  had  hidden  it  for  a  moment  as  it  were 

—  there,  mamma,  stood  a  man,  I  saw 
him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you.  He  was  star^ 
ing  at  the  stove,  afterwards  I  saw  it  roust 
have  been  at  your  little  blue  paper  parcel. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  mamma  —  quite 
young.  I  saw  his  coat,  it  was  cut  like 
George  Norman's.  I  think  he  must  have 
been  an  Englishman.  His  coat  was  dark, 
and  bound  with  a  little  very  narrow  ribboQ 
binding.  I  have  seen  coats  like  that.  He 
had  a  dark  blue  necktie,  his  dress  all 
looked  neat  and  careful  —  like  what  all 
gentlemen  are ;  I  saw  all  that,  maroroa, 
before  I  clearly  saw  his  face.  He  was 
tall  and  had  fair  hair — I  saw  that  at 
once.  But  I  was  not  frightened  ;  just  at 
first  I  did  not  even  wonder  how  be  could 
have  got  into  the  rooro  —  now  I  see  he 
couldnU  without  roy  knowing.  My  first 
thought,  it  seems  so  silly,"  and  Nora  here 
smiled  a  little,  "my  first  thought  was 
'Oh,  he  will  see  I  have  no  shoe  on,'"  — 
which  was  very  characteristic  of  the  child, 
for  Nora  was  a  very  "  proper  "  little  girl 

—  "  and  just  as  I  thought  that,  he  seemed 
to  know  I  was  there.  For  he  slowly 
turned  his  head  from  the  stove  and  looked 
at  me,  and  then  I  saw  bis  face.  Oh  mam- 
ma ! " 

"  Was  there  anything  frightening  about 
it?"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  child  went  on.   *•  It 

was  not  like  any  face  I  ever  saw,  and  yet 

it  does  not  sound  strange.     He   had  nice, 

rather  wavy  fair  hair,  and  I  think  he  must 

have  been   nice-looking.     His   eyes  were 

I  blue,  and  he  had  a  little  fair  moustache. 

I  But  he  was  so  fearfully  pale,  and  a  look 

,  over  all  that  I  can't  describe.     And  his 
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eyes  when  he  looked  at  roe  seemed  not  to 
see  me^  and  yet  they  turned  on  me.     They 
looked   dreadfully  sad,  and,  though  they 
were  so  close  to  me,  as  if  they  were  miles 
and  miles  away.    Then   his    lips  parted 
slightly,  very  slightly,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  speak.     Mamma,"  Nora  went  on  im- 
pressively, "they  would  have  spoken  if  / 
had    said    the  least  word  —  I    felt   they 
woald.     But  just  then —  and  remember, 
maroroa,  it  couldn't  have  been  yet  two  sec- 
onds since  I  came  in,  I    hadn't  yet  had 
time  to  get  frightened — just  then  there 
came  over  me  the  most  awful  feeling.     I 
kntw'w  was  not  a  real  man,  and  I  seemed 
to  hear   myself  saying  inside  my  mind, 
*  It  is  a  ghost,'  and  while  I  seemed  to  be 
saying  it  —  I  had  not  moved  my  eyes  — 
while  1  looked  at  him  — " 
•*  He  disappeared  ?  " 
**  No,  mamma.     He  did  not  even  disap- 
pear.    He  was  just  no  Ioniser  there,     I 
was  staring  at   nothing!     Then  came  a 
sort  of  wild  fear.     I  turned  and   rushed 
down-stairs,  even  without   my  shoe,  and 
all  the  way  the  horrible  feeling  was  that 
even  though  he  was  no  longer  there  he 
might  still  be  coming  after  me.     I  should 
oot  have  cared  if  there  had  been  twenty 
tipsy  peasants  down-stairs !     But  I  found 
Liescheo.     Of  course    I   said  nothing  to 
her;  I  only  asked  her  to  come  up  with  a 
light  to  help  me  to  find  my  shoe,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  put  it  on  I  came  outside, 
and  ran   up  and  down  —  it  was   a  long 
time,  I  think  —  till  you  and  Reggie  came 
at  last.     Mamma,  can  you  explain  it  ?  " 

How  I  longed  to  be  able  to  do  so  I  But 
I  would  not  deceive  the  child.  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  useless. 

"No,  dear.  As  yet  I  cannot.  But  I 
will  try  to  understand  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral  ways  it  may  be  explained.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  optical  delusions,  Nora?" 

"I  am  not  sure.  You  must  tell  me;" 
and  she  looked  at  me  so  appeaiingly,  and 
with  such  readiness  to  believe  whatever  I 
told  her,  that  I  felt  I  would  give  anything 
to  restore  her  to  her  former  happy  fear- 
lessness. 

But  just  then  Reggie  came  in  from  the 
suble. 

'*We  must  go  up-stairs,"  I  said;  "and, 
Liescben,"  turning  to  her,  "bring  up  our 
sapper  at  once.  We  are  leaving  very 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  go 
early  to  bed." 

**0h,  mamma,"  whispered  Nora,  "if 
only  we  had  not  to  stay  all  night  in  that 
room ! " 

Bat  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she 
was  thankful  to  hear  of  the  success  of  our 


expedition  to  the  post-ofHce.  During  sup- 
per we,  of  course,  on  Reggie's  account, 
said  nothing  of  Nora's  fright,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  Reggie  declaring  himself 
very  sleepy,  we  got  him  undressed  and 
put  to  bed  on  the  settee  originally  in- 
tended for  Nora.  He  was  asleep  in  five 
minutes,  and  then  Nora  and  I  did  our 
utmost  to  arrive  at  the  explanation  we  so 
longed  for.  We  thoroughly  examined  the 
room ;  there  was  no  other  entrance,  no 
cupboard  of  any  kind  even.  I  tried  to 
imagine  that  some  of  our  travelling  cloaks 
or  shawls  hanging  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
might,  in  the  uncertain  light,  have  taken 
imaginary  proportions;  that  the  stove  it- 
self might  have  cast  a  shadow  we  had  not 
before  observed  ;  I  suggested  everything, 
but  in  vain.  Nothing  shook  Nora's  con- 
viction that  she  had  seen  something  not 
to  be  explained. 

"  For  the  light  was  not  uncertain  just 
then,"  she  maintained ;  "  the  mist  had 
gone  and  it  had  not  begun  to  get  dark. 
And  then  I  saw  him  j^ plainly!  If  it  had 
been  a  fancy  ghost  it  wouldn't  have  looked 
like  that  —  it  would  have  had  a  long  white 
thing  floating  over  it,  and  a  face  like  a 
skeleton  perhaps.  But  to  see  somebody 
just  like  a  regular  gentleman  —  I  could 
never  have/rt«^/>^that ! " 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  what  she  said. 
I  had  to  give  up  my  suggestions,  and  I 
tried  to  give  Nora  some  idea  of  what  are 
called  "  optical  delusions,"  though  my  own 
comprehension  of  the  theory  was  of  the 
vaguest.  She  listened  but  1  don't  think 
my  words  had  much  weight.  And  at  last 
I  told  her  I  thought  she  had  better  go  to 
bed  and  try  to  sleep.  I  saw  she  shrank 
from  the  idea,  but  it  had  to  be. 

"  We  can't  sit  up  all  night,  I  suppose," 
she  said,  "but  I  wish  we  could.  1  am  so 
dreadfully  afraid  of  waking  in  the  night, 
and  —  and  — seeing  him  there  again, ''^ 

"Would  you  like  to  sleep  in  my  bed  — 
though  it  is  so  tiny,  I  could  make  room 
and  put  you  inside?"  I  said. 

Nora  looked  wistfully  at  the  haven  of 
reluge,  buc  her  good  sense  and  consider- 
ateness  for  me  came  to  the  front. 

"No,"  she  said,  "neither  of  us  would 
sleep,  and  you  would  be  so  tired  to-morrow. 
I  will  get  into  my  own  bed,  and  I  will  try 
to  sleep,  mamma." 

"  And  listen,  Nora;  if  you  are  the  least 
frightened  in  the  night,  or  it  you  can't 
sleep,  call  out  to  me  without  hesitation.  I 
am  sure  to  wake  often,  and  I  will  speak 
to  you  from  time  to  time." 

That  was  the  longest  night  of  my  life ! 
The  first  part  was  not  the  worst.     By 
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what  I  reallv  thought  a  fortunate  chance 
it  was  a  club  ni^ht  of  some  kind  at  Sii* 
berbach  — a  musical  club,  of  course;  and 
all  the  musically  gifted  peasants  of  the 
country-side  assembled  in  the  sanded 
parlor  of  the  Katze.  The  noise  was  some- 
thing indescribable,  for  though  there  may 
have  been  good  voices  among  them,  they 
were  drowned  in  the  din.  But  though  it 
prevented  us  from  sleeping,  it  also  fairly 
drove  away  all  ghostly  alarms.  By  twelve 
o'clock  or  thereabouts  the  party  seemed 
to  disperse,  and  all  grew  still.  Then  came 
some  hours  1  can  never  forget.  There 
was  faint  moonlight  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  I  not  only  found  it  impossible  to  sleep, 
1  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my  eyes  shut. 
Some  irresistible  fascination  seemed  to 
force  them  open,  and  obliged  me  ever  and 
anon  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  stove, 
from  which,  however,  before  going  to  bed, 
I  had  removed  the  blue  paper  parcel. 
And  each  time  I  did  so  I  said  to  myself, 
"Am  I  going  to  see  that  figure  standing 
there  as  Nora  saw  it?  Shall  I  remain 
sane  if  I  do?  Shall  I  scream  out?  Will 
it  look  at  me  in  turn  with  its  sad,  unearthly 
eyes  ?  Will  it  speak  ?  If  it  moves  across 
the  room  and  comes  near  me,  or  if  1  see 
it  going  towards  Nora,  or  leaning  over  my 
Reggie  sleeping  there  in  his  innocence, 
misdoubting  of  no  fateful  presence  near, 
what,  oh  !  what  shall  I  do?** 

For  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  though  I 
would  not  own  it  to  Nora,  I  felt  convinced 
that  what  she  had  seen  was  no  livinj;  hu- 
man  being  —  whence  it  had  come,  or  why^ 
I  could  not  tell.  But  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night  I  had  thought  of  what  the  woman  at 
the  china  factory  had  told  us,  of  the  young 
Englishman  who  had  bought  the  other 
cup,  who  had  promised  to  write,  and  never 
done  so.  What  had  become  of  him? 
"If,"  I  said  to  myself,  "if  I  had  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  his  being  at  this 
moment  alive  and  well  in  his  own  country, 
as  he  pretty  certainly  is,  I  should  really 
begin  to  think  he  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  by  our  surly  landlord,  and  that 
his  spirit  had  appeared  to  us  —  the  first 
compatriots  who  have  passed  this  way 
since,  most  likely  —  to  tell  the  story.** 

I  really  think  I  must  have  been  a  little 
light-headed  some  part  of  that  night.  My 
poor  Nora,  I  am  certain,  never  slept,  but 
I  can  only  hope  her  imagination  was  less 
wildly  at  work  than  mine.  From  time  to 
time  I  spoke  to  her,  and  every  time  she 
was  awake,  for  she  always  answered  with 
out  hesitation. 

"  I  am  quite  comfortable,  dear  mamma. 
And  I  don't  think  1  am  very  frightened ;  ** 


or  else,  "  I  have  not  slept  much,  but  I 
have  said  my  prayers  a  great  many  times 
and  all  the  hymns  I  could  remember. 
Don*t  mind  about  me,  mamma,  and  do  try 
to  sleep.** 

I  fell  asleep  at  last,  though  not  for  long. 
When  I  woke  it  was  bright  morning  — 
fresher  and  brighter,  I  felt,  as  J  threw 
open  the  window,  than  the  day  before. 
With  the  greatest  thankfulness  that  the 
night  was  over  at  last,  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed  I  began  to  put  our  little  belong- 
ings together,  and  then  turned  to  awake 
the  children.  Nora  was  sleeping  quietly ; 
it  seemed  a  pity  to  arouse  her,  for  it  was 
not  much  past  six,  but  I  heard  the  people 
stirring  about  down-stairs,  and  I  had  a 
feverish  desire  to  get  away;  for  though 
the  daylight  had  dispersed  much  of  the 
"eerie  **  impression  of  Nora's  fright,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  almost  of  in- 
security, left  in  my  mind  since  recalling 
the  incident  of  the  young  man  who  had 
visited  the  china  factory.  How  did  I 
know  but  that  some  harm  had  really  come 
to  him  in  this  very  place?  There  was 
certainly  nothing  about  the  landlord  to  in- 
spire confidence.  At  best  it  was  a  strange 
and  unpleasant  coincidence.  The  even- 
ing before  I  had  half  thought  of  inquiring 
of  the  landlord  or  his  wife,  or  even  of 
Lieschen,  if  any  English  had  ever  before 
stayed  at  the  Katze.  If  assured  by  them 
that  we  were  the  first,  or  at  least  the  first 
"in  their  time,"  it  would,  I  thought,  help 
to  assure  Nora  that  the  ghost  had  really 
been  a  delusion  of  some  kind.  But  then 
again,  supposing  the  people  of  the  Inn  hesi- 
tated to  reply  —  supposing  the  landlord 
to  be  really  in  any  way  guilty,  and  my  in- 
quiries were  to  rouse  his  suspicions,  would 
1  not  be  really  risking  dangerous  enmity, 
besides  strengthening  the  painful  impres- 
sion left  on  my  own  mind  —  and  this  cor- 
roboration of  her  own  fear  might  be  in- 
stinctively suspected  by  Nora,  even  if  I 
told  her  nothing? 

"  No,**  I  decided,  "  better  leave  it  a 
mystery,  in  any  case  till  we  are  safely 
away  from  here.  For  allowing  that  these 
people  are  perfectly  innocent  and  harm- 
less, their  even  telling  me  simply,  like  the 
woman  at  Gruenstein,  that  such  a  person 
///i^been  here,  that  he  had  fallen  ill,  pos- 
sibly died  here  —  I  would  rather  not  know 

I  it.  It  is  certainly  not  probable  that  it  was 
so;  they  would  have  been  pretty  sure  to 
gossip  about  any  occurrence  of  the  kind, 
taciturn  though  they  are.  The  wife  would 
have  talked  of  it  to  me  —  she  is  more 
genial  than  the  others,**  for  I  had  had  a 

[  little  kindly  chat  with  her  the  day  before 
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dprapos  of  what  every  mother,  of  her  class 
at  least,  is  ready  to  talk  about  —  the  baby. 
A  pretty  baby  too,  though  the  last,  she 
informed  me  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
pride,  of  four  she  had  "buried"  —  using 
the  same  expression  in  her  rough  German 
as  a  Lancashire  factory  hand  or  an  Irish 
peasant  woman  —  one  after  the  other. 
Certainly  Silberbach  was  not  a  cheerful 
or  cheering  spot.  "No,  no,"  I  made 
up  my  mind,  "  I  would  rather  at  present 
know  nothing,  even  if  there  is  anything 
to  know.  I  can  the  more  honestly  en- 
deavor to  remove  the  impression  left  on 
Nora." 

The  little  girl  was  so  easily  awakened 
that  I  was  half  inclined  to  doubt  if  she 
had   not  been  "shamming"  out  of  filial 
devotion.     She    looked   ill    still,    but    in- 
finitely better  than  the  night  before,  and 
she  so  eagerly  agreed  with  me  in  my  wish 
to  leave   the  house  as  soon  as  possible 
that  I  felt  sure  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Reggie  woke  up  rosy  and  beaming  —  evi- 
dently no  ghosts  had  troubled  his  night's 
repose.     There  was  something  consoling 
and  satisfactory  in   seeing  him  quite  as 
happy  and  hearty  as  in  his  own  English 
nursery.     But  though  he  had  no  uncanny 
reasons  like  us  for  disliking  Silberbach  he 
was  quite  as  cordial  in  his  readiness  to 
leave  it.     We  got  hold  of  Lieschen  and 
asked   for  our  breakfast   at  once.     As  I 
bad  told  the  landlady  the  night  before  that 
we  were  leaving  very  early,  our  bill  came 
up  with  the  coffee.     It  was,  I  must  say, 
moderate  in  the  extreme  —  ten  or  twelve 
marks,   if    I    remember  rightly,   for  two 
oights'  lodging  and  almost  two  days'  board 
for  three  people.     And  such  as  it  was, 
they  had  given  us  of  their  best.     I   felt  a 
little  twinge  of  conscience,  when  1  said 
good-bye  to  the  poor  woman,  for  having 
harbored  any  doubts  of  the  establishment. 
Eat  when  the  gruff  landlord,  standing  out- 
tide  the  door,  smoking  of  course,  nodded 
a  surly  adieu   in   return   to  our  parting 
£reetiag,  my  feeling  of  unutterable  thank* 
iOlDess  that   we  were   not   to  spend  an- 
other night  under  his  roof  recovered  the 
ttceodant. 

**  Perhaps  he  is  offended  at  my  not 
ittviog  told  him  how  I  mean  to  get  away, 
notwithstanding  his  stupidity  about  it,"  I 
ttid  to  myself,  as  we  passed  him.  But  no, 
there  was  no  look  of  vindictiveness,  of 
Bttlice,  of  even  annoyance,  on  his  dark 
face.  Nay  more,  I  could  almost  have  fan- 
cied there  was  the  shadow  of  a  smile  as 
K^ie  tugged  at  his  Tam  o'  Shanter  by 
way  of  a  final  salute.  That  landlord  was 
really  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
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human  beings  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to 
come  across  in  fact  or  fiction. 

We  had  retained  Lieschen  to  carry  our 
modest  baggage  to  the  post-house,  and 
having  deposited  it  at  the  side  of  the  road 
just  where  the  coach  stopped,  she  took 
her  leave,  apparently  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  small  sum  of  money  I  gave  her, 
and  civilly  wishing  us  a  pleasant  journey. 
But  though  less  gruff  she  was  quite  as 
impassive  as  the  landlord.  She  never 
asked  where  we  were  going,  if  we  were 
likely  ever  to  return  again,  and  like  her 
master,  as  I  said,  had  we  been  staying 
there  still,  I  do  not  believe  she  would  ever 
have  made  an  inquiry  or  expressed  the 
slightest  astonishment. 

*'  There  is  reallv  something  very  queer 
about  Silberbach,"  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  Nora,  "  both  about  the  place  and  the 
people.  They  almost  give  one  the  feeling 
that  they  are  half-witted,  and  yet  they  evi- 
dently are  not.  This  last  day  or  two  I 
seem  to  have  been  living  in  a  sort  of 
dream,  or  nightmare,  and  I  shall  not  get 
over  it  altogether  till  we  are  fairly  out  of 
the  place,"  and  though  she  said  little,  I 
felt  sure  the  child  understood  me. 

We  were  of  course  far,  far  too  early  for 
the  post.  The  old  man  came  out  of  his 
house  and  seemed  amused  at  our  haste  to 
be  gone. 

"  I  am  afraid  Silberbach  has  not  taken 
your  fancy,"  he  said.  "Well,  no  wonder. 
I  think  it  is  the  dreariest  place  I  ever 
saw." 

"Then  you  do  not  belong  to  it?  Have 
you  not  been  here  long?"  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Only  a  few  months,  and  I  hope  to  get 
removed  soon,"  he  said.  So  he  could 
have  told  me  nothing,  evidently  !  *Mtis 
too  lonely  here.  There  is  not  a  creature 
in  the  place  who  ever  touches  a  book  — 
they  are  all  as  dull  and  stupid  as  they  can 
be.  But  then  they  are  very  poor,  and  they 
live  on  here  from  year*s  end  to  year's 
end,  barely  able  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
Poverty  degrades  —  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it,  whatever  the  wise  men  may  say.  A 
few  generations  of  it  make  men  little  bet- 
ter than "  he  stopped. 

"  Than  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Than,"  the  old  philosopher  of  the 
post-house  went  on,  "pardon  the  expres- 
sion —  than  pigs." 

There  were  two  or  three  of  the  fraternity 
grubbing  about  at  the  side  of  the  road; 
they  may  have  suggested  the  comparison. 
I  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  But  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
Germany,"  I  said,  "  and  I  have  never  any- 
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where   found  the  people  so  stupid  aod 
stolid  and  ungenial  as  here." 

♦'Perhaps  not,"  he  said.  "Still  there 
are  many  places  like  this,  only  naturally 
they  are  not  the  places  strangers  visit.  It 
is  never  so  bad  where  there  are  a  few 
country  houses  near,  for  nowadays  it  must 
be  allowed  it  is  seldom  but  that  the  gentry 
take  some  interest  in  the  people." 

'*  It  is  a  pity  no  rich  man  takes  a  fancy 
to  Silberbach,"  1  said. 

**  That  day  will  never  come.  The  best 
thin^  would  be  for  a  railway  to  be  cut 
through  the  place,  but  that  too  is  not 
likely." 

Then  the  old  postmaster  turned  into 
his  garden,  inviting  us  civilly  to  wait  there 
or  in  the  office  if  we  preferred.  But  we 
liked  better  to  stay  outside,  for  just  above 
the  post-house  there  was  a  rather  tempt- 
ing little  wood,  much  prettier  than  any- 
thing to  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
village.  And  Nora  and  I  sat  there  quietly 
on  the  stumps  of  some  old  trees,  while 
Reggie  found  a  pleasing  distraction  in 
alternately  chasing  and  making  friends 
with  a  party  of  ducks,  which  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves  had  deserted 
their  native  element  and  come  for  a  stroll 
in  the  woods. 

From  where  we  sat  we  looked  down  on 
our  late  habitation;  we  could  almost  dis- 
tinguish the  landlord's  slouching  figure 
and  poor  Lieschen  with  a  pail  of  water 
slung  at  each  side  as  she  came  in  from 
the  well. 

•*  What  a  life  !  "  I  could  not  help  saying. 
"  Day  after  day  nothing  but  work.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
grow  dull  and  stolid,  poor  things."  Then 
my  thoughts  reverted  to  what  up  here  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  morning  air 
and  with  the  pleasant  excitement  of  going 
away  I  had  a  little  forgotten  —  the  strange 
experience  of  the  evening  before.  It  was 
difficult  for  me  now  to  realize  that  1  had 
been  so  affected  by  it.  I  felt  no'u/  as  if  1 
wished  I  could  see  the  poor  ghost  for  my- 
self, and  learn  if  there  was  aught  we  could 
do  to  serve  or  satisfy  him.  For  in  the 
old  orthodox  ghost-stories  there  is  always 
some  reason  for  these  eerie  wanderers 
returning  to  the  world  they  have  left.  But 
when  I  turned  to  Nora  and  saw  her  dear 
little  face  still  white  and  drawn,  and  with 
an  expression  half  subdued,  half  startled, 
that  it  had  never  worn  before,  I  felt  thank- 
ful that  the  unbidden  visitor  had  attempted 
no  communication. 

" It  might  have  sent  her  out  of  her 
mind,"  I  thought.  ••  Why,  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  did  he  appear  to  her,  poor 


child,  and  not  to  me  ?  —  though  after  all  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that /should  not  go  out 
of  my  mind  in  such  a  case." 

Before  long  the  post-horn  made  itself 
heard  in  the  distance ;  we  hurried  down, 
our  hearts  beating  with  the  fear  of  possible 
disappointment.  1 1  was  all  right,  however, 
there  were  no  passengers,  and  noddioji; 
adieu  to  our  old  friend  we  joyfully  mounted 
into  our  places  and  were  bowled  away  to 
Seeberg. 

There  and  at  other  spots  in  its  prettv 
neighborhood  we  spent  pleasantly  enougn 
two  or  three  weeks.  Nora  by  degrees  re- 
covered her  roses  and  her  good  spirits. 
Still,  her  strange  experience  left  its  mark 
on  her.  She  was  never  again  quite  the 
merry,  thoughtless,  utterly  fearless  child 
she  had  been.  I  tried,  however,  to  take 
the  good  with  the  ill,  remembering  that 
thorough-going  childhood  cannot  last  for- 
ever, that  the  shock  possibly  helped  to 
soften  and  modify  a  nature  that  might 
have  been  too  daring  for  perfect  womanli- 
ness—  still  more,  wanting  perhaps  in  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  for  the  weaknesses 
and  tremors  of  feebler  temperaments. 

At  Kronberg,  on  our  return,  we  found 
that  Herr  von  Walden  was  off  on  a  tour 
to  the  Italian  lakes,  Lutz  and  youog 
Trachenfels  had  returned  to  their  studies 
at  Heidelberg,  George  Norman  had  gone 
home  to  England.  All  the  members  of 
our  little  party  were  dispersed,  except 
Frau  von  Walden. 

To  her  and  to  Ottilia  I  told  the  story, 
sitting  together  one  afternoon  over  our 
coffee,  when  Nora  was  not  with  us.  It 
impressed  them  both.  Ottilia  could  not 
resist  an  **  I  told  you  so." 

"  I  knew,  I  felt,"  she  said,  "  that  some- 
thing disagreeable  would  happen  to  you 
there.  I  never  will  forget,"  she  went  on 
naively,  *'the  dreary,  dismal  impression 
the  place  left  on  me  the  only  time  I  was 
there  —  pouring  rain  and  universal  gloom 
and  discomfort.  We  had  to  wait  there  a 
few  hours  to  get  one  of  the  horses  shod, 
once  when  I  was  driving  with  my  father 
from  Seeberg  to  Marsfeldt." 

Frau  von  Walden  and  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  her.  Still  there  was  no  smiling 
at  my  story,  though  both  agreed  that, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  unexaggerated  com- 
mon sense,  it  was  most  improbable  that 
there  was  any  tragedy  mixed  up  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  young  man  we  had 
heard  of  at  Gruenstein. 

**And  indeed  why  we  should  speak  of 
his  disappearance  I  don't  know,"  said 
Frau  von  Walden.  **  He  did  not  write  to 
send  the  order  be  had  spoken  of —  that 
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was  all.  No  doubt  he  is  very  happy  at 
his  owD  home.  When  you  are  back  ia 
England,  my  dear,  you  must  try  to  find 
him  out  —  perhaps  by  means  of  the  cup. 
And  then  when  Nora  sees  him,  and  finds 
he  is  not  at  all  like  the  ghost,  it  will  make 
her  the  more  ready  to  think  it  was  really 
only  some  very  strange^  I  must  admit, 
kind  of  optical  delusion." 

"  But  Nora  has  never  heard  the  Gruen- 
stein  story,  and  is  not  to  hear  it,"  said 
Ottilia. 

**  And  England  is  a  wide  place,  small  as 
it  is  in  one  sense,"  I  said.  "  Still,  if  I  did 
come  across  the  young  man,  I  half  think  I 
would  tell  Nora  the  whole,  and  by  show- 
ing her  how  my  imagination  had  dressed 
it  up,  I  think  I  could  perhaps  lessen  the 
effect  on  her  of  what  she  thought  she 
saw.  It  would  prove  to  her  better  than 
anything  the  tricks  that  fancy  may  play 
us." 

"And,  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  allude  to  it  as  little  as 
possible,"  said  practical  Ottilia.  "  Don't 
utm  to  avoid  the  subject,  but  manage  to 
do  so  in  reality." 

••Shall  you  order  the  tea  service?" 
asked  Frau  von  Walden. 

**  1  hardly  think  so.  I  am  out  of  con- 
ceit of  it  somehow,"  I  said.  '*  And  it 
might  remind  Nora  of  the  blue  paper  par- 
cel. I  think  I  shall  give  the  cup  and 
saucer  to  my  sister." 

And  on  my  return  to  England  I  did  so. 

Two  years  later.  A  very  different 
scene  from  quaint  old  Kronberg,  or  still 
more  from  the  dreary  Katze  at  Silber 
bach.  We  are  in  England  now,  though 
not  at  our  own  home.  We  are  staying, 
my  children  and  I  —  two  older  girls  than 
little  Nora,  and  Nora  herself,  though 
hardly  now  to  be  described  as  **  little  "  — 
with  my  sister.  Reggie  is  there  too,  but 
natoraliy  not  much  heard  of,  for  it  is  the 
saromer  holidays,  and  the  weather  is  de- 
lightful. It  is  August  again — a  typical 
August  afternoon  —  though  a  trifle  too 
hot  perhaps  for  some  people. 

"This  time  two  years  ago,  mamma," 
said  Margaret,  my  eldest  girl,  "you  were 
Id  Germany  with  Nora  and  Reggie.  What 
a  loDg  summer  that  seemed!  It  is  so 
aoch  nicer  to  be  all  together." 

'*I  should  like  to  go  to  Kronberg  and 
2II  those  queer  places,"  said  Lily,  the  sec- 
ond girl;  *' especially  to  the  place  where 
Nora  saw  the  ghost." 

**!  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  wish 
to  x/riy  there,"  I  replied.  "It  is  curious 
that  you  should  speak  of   it  just  now. 


I  was  thinking  of  it  this  morning.  It 
was  just  two  years  yesterday  that  it  hap- 
pened." 

We  were  sitting  at  afternoon  tea  on  the 
lawn  outside  the  drawing-room  window  — 
my  sister,  her  husband,  Margaret,  Lily, 
and  L  Nora  was  with  the  schoolroom 
party  inside. 

"  How  queer ! "  said  Lily. 

"  You  don't  think  Nora  has  thought  of 
it?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no  —  I  am  sure  she  hasn't,"  said 
Margaret.  "  I  think  it  has  grown  vague 
to  her  now." 

Just  then  a  servant  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  said  something  to  my  brother- 
in-law.     He  got  up  at  once. 

"It  is  Mr.  Grenfell,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "and  a  friend  with  him.  Shall  I 
bring  them  out  here  ?  " 

**Yes,  it  would  really  be  a  pity  to  go 
into  the  house  again — it  is  so  nice  out 
here,"  she  replied.  And  her  husband 
went  to  meet  his  guests. 

He  appeared  again  in  a  minute  or  two, 
stepping  out  through  the  low  window  of 
the  drawing-room,  accompanied  by  the 
two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Grenfell  was  a  young  man  living  in 
the  neighborhood  whom  we  had  known 
from  his  boyhood  ;  the  stranger  he  intro- 
duced to  us  as  Sir  Robert  Masters.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  quiet,  gen- 
tle bearing  and  expression. 

"You  will  have  some  tea?"  said  my 
sister,  after  the  first  few  words  of  greeting 
had  passed.  Mr.  Grenfell  declined.  His 
friend  accepted. 

"  Go  into  the  drawing-room,  Lily,  please, 
and  ring  for  a  cup  and  saucer,"  said  her 
aunt,  noting  the  deficiency.  **  There  was 
an  extra  one,  but  some  one  has  poured 
milk  into  the  saucer.  It  surely  can't  have 
been  you,  Mark,  for  Tiny  ?  "  she  went  on, 
turning  to  her  husband.  "You  shouldn't 
let  a  dog  drink  out  of  anything  we  drink 
out  of  ourselves." 

My  brother-in-law  looked  rather  comi- 
cally penitent ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  charge. 

"  Only,  my  dear,  you  must  allow,"  he 
pleaded,  "that  we  do  not  drink  our  tea 
out  of  the  saucers. ^^ 

On  what  trifling  links  hang  sometimes 
important  results  !  Had  it  not  been  for 
Mark's  transgressing  in  the  matter  of 
Tiny's  milk  we  should  never  have  learnt 
the  circumstances  which  give  to  this  sim- 
ple relation  of  facts  —  valueless  in  itself 
—  such  interest,  speculative  and  sugges- 
tive only,  I  am  aware,  as  it  may  be  found 
to  possess. 
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Lily,  io  the  mean  time,  had  disappeared. 
But  more  quickly  than  it  would  have 
taken  her  to  ring  the  bell,  and  await  the 
servant's  response  to  tlie  summons,  she 
was  back  a^^ain,  carrying  something  care- 
fully in  her  hand. 

**  Aunt,*'  she  said,  **is  it  not  a  good 
idea  ?  As  you  have  a  teaspoon  —  I  don't 
suppose  Tiny  used  the  spoon,  did  he  ?  —  I 
thought,  instead  of  ringing  for  another,  I 
would  bring  out  the  ghost-cup  for  Sir 
Robert.  It  is  only  fair  to  use  it  for  once, 
poor  thing,  and  just  as  we  have  been 
speaking  about  it.  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  dusty,'*  as  my  sister  regarded  it  dubi- 
ously.    **  It  was  inside  the  cabinet." 

''Still,  all  the  same,  a  little  hot  water 
will  do  it  no  harm,"  said  her  aunt  —  **  pro- 
vided, that  is  to  say,  that  Sir  Robert  has 
no  objection  to  drink  out  of  a  cup  with 
such  a  name  attached  to  it  ?" 

•*  On  the  contrary,"  replied  he,  "  I  shall 
think  it  an  honor.  But  you  will,  I  trust, 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  name  to  me? 
It  puzzles  me  more  than  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  ancient  china — a  great-grealgrand- 
mother*s  cup,  for  instance.  For  I  see  it 
is  not  old,  though  it  is  very  pretty,  and,  I 
suppose,  uncommon  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  tone  of  hesitation 
about  the  last  word  which  struck  me. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  my  sister  will  be 
ready  to  tell  you  all  there  is  to  tell.  It 
was  she  who  gave  me  the  cup,"  replied 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

Then  Sir  Robert  turned  to  me.  Look- 
ing at  him  full  in  the  face  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  thoughtful,  far-seeing  look  in  his 
eyes,  which  redeemed  his  whole  appear* 
ance  from  the  somewhat  commonplace 
gentlemanlikeness  which  was  all  I  had 
before  observed  about  him. 

'*  I  am  greatly  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects," he  said.  •*  It  would  be  very  kind 
of  you  to  tell  me  the  whole." 

I  did  so,  more  rapidly  and  succinctly 
of  course  than  I  have  done  here.  It  is 
not  easy  to  play  the  part  of  narrator,  with 
five  or  six  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  upon  you, 
more  especially  when  the  owners  of  sev- 
eral of  them  have  heard  the  story  a  good 
many  times  before,  and  are  quick  to  ob- 
serve the  slightest  discrepancy,  however 
unintentional.  "There  is,  you  see,  very 
little  to  tell,"  I  said  in  conclusion,  **only 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
pressiveness  about  any  experience  of  the 
kind  when  related  at  lirst  hand." 

"  Undoubtedly  so,"  Sir  Robert  replied. 
**  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  telling 
it  me." 

He   spoke  with   perfect  courtesy,   but 


with  a  slight  absence  of  manner,  his  eyes 
fixed  rather  dreamily  on  the  cup  in  his 
hand.  He  seemed  as  if  trying  to  recall 
or  recollect  something. 

**  There  should  be  a  sequel  to  that 
story,"  said  Mr.  Grenfell. 

**  That's  what  I  say,*'  said  Margaret 
eagerly.  *'It  will  be  too  stupid  if  we 
never  hear  any  more.  But  that  is  always 
the  way  with  modern  ghost  stories  —  there 
is  no  sense  or  meaning  io  them.  The 
ghosts  appear  to  people  who  never  knew 
them,  who  take  no  interest  in  theoi,  as  it 
were,  and  then  thev  have  nothing  to  say 
—  there  is  no  dinoument^  it  is  all  purpose- 
less." 

Sir  Robert  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

**  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say,** 
he  replied.  "  But  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  also  to  be  deduced  from  the  very  fact 
you  speak  of,  for  it  is  a  fact.  I  believe 
what  you  call  the  meaninglessness  and  pur- 
poselessness  —  the  arbitrariness,  one  may 
say,  of  modern  experiences  of  the  kind 
are  the  surest  proofs  of  their  authenticity. 
Long  ago  people  mixed  up  fact  and  fic- 
tion, their  imaginations  ran  riot,  and  on 
some  very  slight  foundation — often,  no 
doubt  genuine,  though  slight — they  built 
up  a  very  complete  and  thrilling  ghost 
story.  Nowadays  we  consider  and  phil- 
osophize, we  want  to  get  to  the  root  and 
reason  of  things,  and  we  are  more  careful 
to  beware  of  exaggeration.  The  result  is 
that  the  only  genuine  ghosts  are  most 
unsatisfactory  beings ;  they  appear  with- 
out purpose,  and  seem  to  be  what,  in  fact, 
I  believe  they  almost  always  are,  irrespon- 
sible, purposeless  will-o'-the-wisps.  But 
from  these  I  would  separate  the  class  of 
ghost  stories  the  best  attested  and  most 
impressive  —  those  that  have  to  do  with 
the  moment  of  death  ;  any  vision  that  ap- 
pears just  at  or  about  that  time  h^s  gener* 
ally  more  meaning  in  it,  1  think  you  will 
find.  Such  ghosts  appear  for  a  reason,  if 
no  other  than  that  of  intense  affection, 
which  draws  them  near  those  from  whom 
they  are  to  be  separated." 

We  listened  attentively  to  this  long 
explanation,  though  by  no  means  fully 
understanding  it. 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  I  said,  *♦  that  the 
class  of  ghost  stories  you  speak  of  are  the 
only  thoroughly  authenticated  ones,  and  1 
think  one  is  naturally  more  inclined  to 
believe  in  them  than  in  any  others.  But 
1  confess  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
what  you  mean  by  speaking  of  ^///rr  ghosts 
as  will-o*-the-wisps.  You  don't  mean  that 
though  at  the  moment  of  death  there  is 
a  real    being  —  the   soul,  in  fact,  as  dis- 
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tinct  from  the  body,  in  which  all  but 
materialists  believe  —  that  this  has  no 
permanent  existence,  but  melts  away  by 
de£;rees  till  it  becomes  an  irresponsible, 
purposeless  nothin<^  —  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
in  fact  ?  I  think  1  heard  of  some  theory 
of  the  kind  lately  in  a  French  book,  but  it 
shocked  and  repelled  me  so  that  I  tried 
to  forget  it.  Just  as  well,  better^  believe 
that  we  are  nothing  but  our  bodies,  and 
that  all  is  over  when  we  die.  Surely  you 
don't  mean  what  I  say  ?  '' 

"God, forbid,"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  a 
fervency  which  startled  while  it  reassured 
me.  *Mt  is  my  profound  belief  that  not 
only  we  are  something  more  than  our 
bodies,  but  that  our  bodies  are  the  merest 
outer  dress  of  our  real  selves.  It  is  also 
my  profound  belief  that  at  death  we  —  the 
real  we  —  either  enter  at  once  into  a  state 
of  rest  temporarily,  or,  in  some  cases  — 
for  I  do  not  believe  in  any  cut-and-dry 
rule  independently  of  individual  consid- 
erations —  are  privileged  at  once  to  enter 
upon  a  sphere  of  nobler  and  purer  labor," 
and  here  the  speaker's  eyes  glowed  with 
a  light  that  was  not  of  this  world.  "  Is 
it  then  the  least  probable,  is  it  not  alto- 
gether discordant  with  our  common  sense, 
—  a  divine  gift  which  we  may  employ 
fearlessly  —  to  suppose  that  these  real 
selves,  freed  from  the  weight  of  their 
discarded  garments,  would  leave  either 
their  blissful  repose,  or^  still  less,  their 
new  activities,  to  come  back  to  wander 
about,  purposelessly  and  aimlessly  in  this 
world,  at  best  only  perplexing  and  alarm- 
ing such  as  may  perceive  them  ?  Is  it  not 
contrary  to  all  we  tind  of  the  wisdom  and 
reasonableness  of  such  laws  as  we  do  know 
something  about?" 

"  I  have  often  thought  so,"  I  said, "  and 
hitherto  this  has  led  me  to  be  very  scepti- 
cal about  all  ghost  stories.*' 

**But  they  are  often  true  —  so  far  as 
they  go,"  he  replied.  "Our  natures  are 
much  more  complex  than  we  ourselves 
noderstand  or  realize.  I  cannot  now  go 
at  all  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  but  to 
give  you  a  rough  idea  of  my  will-o'-the- 
wisp  theory  —  can  you  not  imagine  a  sort 
of  shadow,  or  echo  of  ourselves  lingering 
about  the  scenes  we  have  frequented  on 
this  earth,  which  under  certain  very  rare 
conditions  —  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
among  others  —  may  be  perceptible  to 
those  still  *  clothed  upon'  with  this  pres- 
ent body?  To  attempt  a  simile,  I  might 
suggest  the  perfume  that  lingers  when  the 
flowers  are  thrown  away,  the  smoke  that 
gradually  dissolves  after  the  lamp  is  ex- 
tioguished?    This  is,  very,  very  loosely 


and  roughly,  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean  by 
my  will-o'-the-wisps." 

"  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Margaret, 
though  she  smiled  a  little.  "  I  think  I 
should  be  more  frightened  if  I  saw  that 
kind  of  ghost — I  mean  if  I  thought  it 
that  kind  —  than  by  a  good,  honest,  old* 
fashioned  one,  who  knew  what  it  was 
about  and  meant  to  come." 

*'  But  you  have  just  said,"  he  objected, 
"that  they  never  do  seem  to  know  what 
they  are  about.  Besides,  why  should  you 
be  frightened?  Our  fears,  ourselves  in 
fact,  are  the  only  thing  we  really  need 
be  frightened  of  —  our  weaknesses  and 
ignorances  and  folly.  There  was  {;reat 
truth  in  that  rather  ghastly  story  of  Cal- 
derra's,  allegory  though  it  is,  about  the 
man  whose  evil  genius  was  himself;  have 
you  read  it?" 

We  all  shook  our  heads. 

**  It  is  ignorance  that  fria;htens  us,"  he 
said.  Just  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  table. 
"  I  cannot  get  over  the  impression  that  I 
have  seen  that  cup  —  no,  not  that  cup,  but 
one  just  like  it  —  before.  Not  long  ago, 
I  fancy,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  you  must  let  us  know  if  you  find 
out  anything,"  we  all  exclaimed. 

"  I  certainly  shall  do  so,"  he  said,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  and  Mr.  Gren- 
fell  took  their  leave. 

I  have  never  seen  Sir  Robert  again. 
Still  I  have  by  no  means  arrived  yet  at 
the  end  of  my  so-called  ghost  story. 

The  cup  and  saucer  were  carefully 
washed  and  replaced  in  the  orlass-doored 
cabinet.  The  summer  gradually  waned 
and  we  all  returned  to  our  own  home.  It 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  my 
sister's,  and  we  met  each  other  principally 
in  the  summer  time.  So,  though  I  did 
not  forget  Sir  Robert  Masters,  or  his 
somewhat  strange  conversation,  amid  the 
crowd  of  daily  interests  and  pleasures, 
duties  and  cares,  none  of  the  incidents  I 
have  here  recorded  were  much  in  my  mind, 
and  but  that  I  had  while  still  in  Germany 
carefully  noted  the  details  of  all  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  on  "Nora's  ghost," 
as  we  had  come  to  call  it  —  though  it  was 
but  rarely  alluded  to  before  the  child  her- 
self—  I  should  not  now  have  been  able 
to  give  them  with  circumstantiality. 

Fully  fifteen  months  after  the  visit  to 
my  sister,  during  which  we  had  met  Sir 
Robert,  the  whole  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly recalled  to  my  memory.  Mark 
and  Nora  the  elder,  my  sister,  that  is, 
were  in  their  turn  staying  with  us,  when 
one  morning  at  breakfast  the  post  brought 
for  the  latter  an  unusually  bulky  and  im- 
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portaol-looking   letter.     Sh«   opcDcd  it,  j 

glanced  at  an  outer  sheet  ioclosing  sev-  | 
era!  pages  in  adiSereot  haadwriiiog,  and  ' 
passed  it  on  to  me. 

"  We  must  read  the  rest  together,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  glancing  at  the  chil-  | 
dren  who  were  at  the  table;  "how  inter-, 
eslinuitwillbe!"  , 

The  sheet  she  had  handed  to  me  was  a 
short  note  from  Mr.  Grenfell.  It  was  | 
dated  from  some  place  in  Norway  where 
he  was  liahing,  and  from  whence  he  had 
addressed  the  whole  packet  to  my  sister's 
own  home,  not  knowing  of  her  absence. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Davestry,"  —  it 
began  — "The  inclosed  will  have  been  a 
long  lime  of  reaching  its  real  destination, 
for  it  is,  as  you  will  see,  really  intended 
for  your  sister.  No  doubt  It  will  interest 
fou  too,  as  it  has  done  me,  though  1  am 
too  mat ler-of -fact  and  prosaic  to  enter  into 
such  things  much.  Still  it  is  curious. 
Please  keep  the  letter,  1  am  sure  my 
friend  intends  you  to  do  so. 
*'  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Ralph  Grenfeli-" 
The  manuscript  enclosed  was  oi  course 
from  Sir  Robert  himself.  Il  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  yoong  Grenfell,  and 
after  explaining  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  write  to  him,  not  having  my  address, 
he  plunged  into  the  real  object  of  his 
Communicatioo. 

"You  will  not,"  he  said,  "have  forgot- 
ten the  incident  of  the  ghost  cup  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  and  the  curious  story 
your  friend  was  so  good  as  to  tell  us  about 

II.     You  may  remember  —  Mrs. will, 

1  am  sure,  do  so  —  my  strong  impression 
that  1  had  recently  seen  one  like  it.  Af- 
ter i  left  you  1  could  not  get  this  feelini; 
out  oi  my  head.  It  is  always  irrilatinij 
not  to  be  able,  figuratively  speaking.  'lo 
lay  your  hand  '  on  a  recollection,  and  in 
this  instance  I  really  wanted  to  get  the 
clue,  as  it  might  lead  to  some  sort  of  ex- 
planation of  the  liiile  girl's  strHoge  expe- 
rience. I  cudgelled  my  brains,  but  all  to 
no  purpose;  1  went  over  in  memory  all 
the  houses  at  which  1  had  visited  within 
a  ceriam  space  of  lime;  1  made  lists  ol 
all  the  people  I  knew  interested  in  china, 
ancient  or  modern,  and  likely  to  possess 
specimens  of  it.  But  all  in  vain.  All  I 
got  for  my  pains  was  that  people  began 
to  think  I  was  developing  a  new  crotchet, 
or.  as  1  heard  one  lady  say  lo  another,  not 
linuwing  1  was  within  earshot,  >The  poor 
man  must  be  a  little  off  his  head,  though 
till  now  1  have  always  denied  il.  But  the 
revulsion  from    benevolent   schemes    to 


china-collectiog  shows  il  only  too  plainly.' 
So  1  thought  [  had  better  leave  oS  crius> 
questioning  my  collecting  friends  about 
porcelain  and  faience,  German  ware  ia 
particular.  And  after  a  while  I  thought 
no  more  about  it.  Two  months  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  journey  to  the  north 
—  the  same  journey  and  to  stay  at  the  ' 
lame  house  where  I  have  been  four  or 
live  times  since  I  saw  the  ghosl-cup. 
But  this  was  what  happened  tiii  time. 
There  is  a  junction  by  which  one  roust 
pass  on  this  journey.  I  generally  manage 
lo  suit  my  trains  so  as  to  avoid  waiting 
there,  but  this  is  not  always  feasible. 
This  lime  f  found  that  an  hour  at  the 
junction  was  inevitable.  There  Is  a  very 
i^ood  refreshment  room  there,  kept  by 
very  civil,  decent  people.  They  knew  me 
by  sight,  and  after  I  had  had  a  cup  of  tea 
L hey  proposed  to  me,  as  they  have  done 
before,  to  wait  in  their  little  parlor  just 
off  the  public  room-  'It  would  be  qui- 
eter and  more  comfortable,'  said  either 
the  mother  or  the  daughter  who  manage 
the  concern-  1  thanked  them,  and  setlleil 
myself  in  an  armchair  with  my  book, 
when,  looking  up  —  there  on  the  mantel- 
piece stood  the  fellow  cup  —  the  identical 
shape,  pattern,  and  color  1  It  all  flashed 
into  my  mind  then.  1  had  made  this 
journey  jusi  before  going  into  your  neigh* 
borhood  last  year,  and  had  waited  in  this 
little  parlor  just  as  this  time. 

■•'Where  did  you  get  that  cup,  Mr*. 
Smith  P>  I  asked. 

"  There  were  two  or  three  rather  pretty 
bits  of  china  about.  The  good  woman 
was  pleased  at  my  noticing  it. 

"'Yes,  sir.  Isn't  it  pretty?  I've  rather 
a  fancy  for  china.  That  cup  was  sent  me 
by  my  niece.  She  said  she'd  picked  it  up 
sale  I  think.     It's  for> 


;ign,  s 


'tit?' 


Yes,  German.    But  can't  yoa   find 
out  where  your  niece  got  it?'  for  at  the 

word  'sale'  my  hopes  fell. 

"  ■  I  can  ask'  her.  I  shall  be  wHttDg  to 
her  this  week,'  she  replied ;  and  she  prom- 
ised to  get  any  information  she  could  for 
me  within  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  1 
expected  to  pass  that  way  again.  I  did 
so,  and  Mrs.  Smith  proved  as  good  as  her 
word.  The  niece  had  got  the  cup  from  a 
friend  of  hers,  an  auctioneer,  and  he,  not 
she,  had  got  it  at  a  sale.  But  he  was 
away  from  home  —  she  could  hear  noth- 
ing  more  at  present.  She  gave  his  ad- 
dress, however,  and  assurances  that  he 
was  very  good-natured  and  would  gladly 
put  the  gentleman  in  the  way  of  gelling 
china  like  it,  if  it  was  to  be  got.    He 
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would  be  home  by  the  middle  of  the  '*  I  thanked  him  and  left  him  my  address, 
month.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  to  which  he  promised  to  write.  I  felt  it 
month.  The  auctioneer's  town  was  not  was  perhaps  better  not  to  pursue  my  in- 
above  a  couple  of  hours  off  my  line.  Per-  quiries  further  in  person ;  it  might  lead  to 
baps  you  will  all  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  annoyance,  or  possibly  to  gossip  about  the 
you  that  I  went  those  two  hours  out  of  dead,  which  I  detest.  I  jotted  down  some 
my  way,  arriving  at  the  town  late  that  particulars  for  the  auctioneer's  guidance, 
night  and  putting  up  at  a  queer  old  inn —  and  went  on  my  way.  That  was  a  fort- 
worth  going  to  see  for  itself- —  on  purpose  night  ago.  To-day  I  have  his  answer, 
to  find  the  man  of  the  hammer.  I  found  which  I  transcribe  :  — 
him.  He  was  very  civil,  though  rather  i, »  c,t>  -vu  -  »  t  1  r  u 
mystified.  He  remembered  tbe^cup  per-  „  '  ,!  ^r^''*  '"Tk  ^^w"  °'  ''""'"^ 
fectly.  but  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  f"'  ?j' ,,T1  J",Jr  "^"'^.u^?.  tt.ZT  x' 
any  like  it  where  it  came  from.  ""^  '»  the  late  Mr.  Paulet  s  service.    To 

••'And  where  was  that?'  I  asked  ea.  ''**'  "'°''*'  *''^  **y*'  >■•*"  ■""*'  'PP'y  '<» 
«erlv  '***  relations  of  the  family.    Young  Mr. 

M»  4.   »    .-I-  .„__    —•I—    t         u  Paulet  was  tall  and  fair  and  very  nice- 

,C  f„^  t,rl?\  .  "  ^  r^  ^VV.  '""king.  His  mother  and  he  were  deeply 
1«  thlT,./!ff1h^f'  •?  P^'i.'  »»><:''°d  to  each  other.  He  travelled  a 
r„H  iS^vthfn^  !„  fi?  f  *  M  "  ^T'  K°°d  d«=»'  '"'d  used  to  bring  her  home  lots 
V^JZaV^IAIJ^u  »  *"'°«'  '»^y-  Sf  pretty  things.  He  meT  his  death  in 
fan.„  ?^r  ^    V^ ,.  *  •       ,    f  ^"^  t   s"™*  P^rt  of  Germany  where  there  are 

^y?Z  V.  ;  If  ''7"  1^  T.*'-'!  fores.sffor  though  it  was  thought  at  lirst 
r^f^r'J  tnS.^  I„J!)°  -7?;  M-'^r"'""  he  had  died  of  h«rt  disease,  the  doctors 
loi  .ht  «?, ;.  L  ^tr     .     °  ^  "  ?"'"•    P'°v«d  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

^  for  «tt?nJ  any  ifke  it  — •  ^  "  ^"'^  '"*  ^^^^  *"  '"""^  '■>  '^e  for~est.  and 

..  R  J^  I    •  n    ^  ,A  I-      L  the  papers  on  him  showed  who  he  was. 

Ki™  I  Vi       ,       r.1.  ^'k  ^yKV?';'"5  The   body  was  sent  home  to  be  buried, 

Jl^fJ  .   Ir       "'.•        "*  •  '""•'?'"  '  .'""^  "■"«  =»»  Ihatwas  found  with  it;  a  knapsack 

l^,   .ul  °".  'T^   '."^°'TT2  »'"'  i«  contents,  among  which  was  the 

about  the   person   who,  I   believed    bad  j  bought  at  the  sale."   His  death  was 

^^^    nn^M*^"     '  Nothing  to  do  any  harm  about  the  middle  of  August,  18-.    1  shall 

to  any  one.'  1  sa.d;  'a  tnatter  of  feeling.'  ^e  glad  if  this  information  is  of  any  ser- 

A  similar  cup  had  been  bought  by  a  per-  y\^^i  ^ 

son  1  was  interested  in,  and  I  feared  that 
person  was  dead.  "This,"   continued    Sir   Robert's   own 

**The    auctioneer's   face   cleared.     He  letter,  •*  is  all  1  have  been  able  to  learn. 

fancied  he  began  to  understand  me.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 

•*  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  sir,  if  the  very  slightest  suspicion  of  foul  play,  nor 
person  you  mean  was  young  Mr.  Paulet,  do  I  think  it  the  least  likely  there  was 
the  lady's  son.  You  may  have  met  him  any  ground  for  such.  Young  Paulet 
on  his  travels?  His  death  was  very  sad,  probably  died  some  way  further  in  the 
I  believe.  It  killed  his  mother,  they  say  forest  than  Silberbach,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
—  she  never  looked  up  after,  and  as  she  sible  the  surly  landlord  never  heard  of  it. 
had  no  near  relative  to  follow  her,  every-  It  mi^ht  be  worth  while  to  inquire  about 
thing  was  sold.  I  remember  I  was  told  it  should  your  friends  ever  be  there  again, 
all  that  at  the  sale,  and  it  seemed  to  me  If  I  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  I  cer- 
particularly  sad,  even  though  one  comes  tainly  should  do  so ;  the  whole  coin- 
across  many  sad  things  in  our  line  of  cidences  are  very  striking." 
business.'  Then  followed  apologies  for  the  length 

••*Doyou  remember  the  particulars  of  of  his  letter  which  he  had  been  betrayed 

Mr.  Paulet's  death  ?'  I  asked.  into  by  his  anxiety  to  tell  all  there  was  to 

**'OnIy  that  it   happened   suddenly —  tell.     In  return  he  asked  Mr.  Grenfell  to 

foroewhere   in  foreign   parts.     I   did  not  obtain  from  me  certain  dates  and  particu- 

know  the  family,  till  I  was  asked  to  take  lars,  as  he  wished  to  note  them  down.    It 

charge  at  the  sale,'  he  replied.  vvas  the  i8th  of  August  on  which  **  Nora's 

••♦Could  you  possibly  get  any  details  ghost"   had   appeared  —  just   two   years 

forme?     I  feel  sure  it  is  the  same  Mr.  after  the  August  of  the  poor  young  man's 

Paulet,'  I  said  boldly.  death  1 

•*  The  auctioneer  considered.  There  was  also  a  postscript  to  Sir  Rob- 

'•' Perhaps  I  can.     I  rather  think  a  for-  ert's  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  think,  in 

mer  servant  of  theirs  is  still  in  the  neigh-  Mrs. 's  place,  I  would  say  nothing  to 

borbood,'  be  replied.  the  little  girl  of  what  we  have  discovered." 
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And  I  have  never  done  so. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  I  offer  no 
sup;gesiions,  no  theories  in  explanation  of 
the  facts.  Those  who,  like  Sir  Robert 
Masters,  are  able  and  desirous  to  treat 
such  subjects  scientifically  or  philosophi- 
cally will  doubtless  form  their  own.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  find  his  theory  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  one,  perhaps  I  do  not 
sufficiently  understand  it,  but  I  have  tried 
to  give  it  in  his  own  words.  Should  this 
matter-of-fact  relation  of  a  curious  expe- 
rience meet  his  eyes,  I  am  sure  he  will 
forgive  my  having  brought  him  into  it. 
Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be 
recognized  ;  men,  and  women  too,  of  "pe- 
culiar ideas,"  sincere  investigators  and 
honest  searchers  after  truth,  as  well  as 
their  superficial  plagiarists,  being  by  no 
means  —  to  the  credit  of  our  age  be  it  said 
—  rare  in  these  days. 

Louisa  Molesworth. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
CURIOSITIES  OF   MUSIC 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  treat  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  animals  by  the  music 
of  man.  How  men  are  affected  by  the 
singing,  croaking,  howling,  and  trumpet- 
ing of  birds  and  beasts  we  all  know;  let 
us  see  how  they  get  on  as  listeners  to  our 
performances.  It  is  a  curious  subject, 
lor  our  music  produces  on  animals  — 
from  the  elephant  to  the  spider  —  effects 
even  more  singular  than  it  exerts  on  the 
human  race. 

A  French  writer  points  out  that  of  all 
the  arts  music  is  the  only  one  which  ani- 
mals, fools,  and  idiots  seem  able  to  appre- 
ciate. We  never  hear  of  dogs  and  cats 
amateurs  in  painting,  or  of  birds  putting  a 
little  of  the  aesthetic  into  the  architecture 
of  their  nests.  The  fact  is  that  music  — 
capable  though  it  be  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment—  appears  to  rest  on  a  physical 
basis  common  to  all  living  creatures. 
"  The  perception,  if  not  the  enjoyment,  of 
musical  cadences  and  of  rhythm,*'  says  the 
late  Mr.  Darwin,  '*  is  probably  common  to 
all  animals,  and  no  doubt  depends  on  the 
common  physiological  nature  of  their 
nervous  systems." 

The  following  notes  will  serve  to  show 
how  extremely  likely  this  is.  We  shall 
observe  how  some  of  these  lower  creatures 
—  just  like  ourselves  —  exhibit  signs  of 
delight  on  hearing  music,  whilst  others 
are  greatly  distressed  by  it;  how  some 
have   an  antipathy  to  particular  sounds; 


how  some  have  preferences  io  music,  and 
express  these  preferences ;  how  some  are 
soothed  and  others  cheered  by  it;  and 
how  not  a  few  have  marked  musical  apti- 
tude, and  can  be  trained  to  comprehend 
and  reproduce  both  melody  and  rhythm. 

To  begin  with  the  dog.  Dogs  appear 
in  very  many  cases  to  be  painfully  affected 
by  music.  On  hearing  it  they  grow  rest- 
less, moan  piteously,  and  at  last  make 
their  escape  from  the  spot  with  every  sign 
of  distress.  Street  organ-grinding  seems 
highly  objectionable  to  them,  and  some 
dogs  continue  to  howl  all  the  time  the 
instrument  is  playing. 

There  is  a  well-authenticated  case  of  a 
dog  which,  having  once  heard  the  violin 
played,  used  to  utter  the  most  dismal  com- 
plaints whenever  he  saw  any  one  lay  a 
hand  on  the  instrument.  He  did  not  even 
wait  till  the  bow  had  touched  the  strings. 
Instances  have  also  been  recorded  of 
dogs  trembling  at  music  as  if  terrified. 

It  has  occasionally  proved  fatal  to  them. 
Dr.  Mead  tells  of  a  violinist  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  noticed  that  his  dog  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  great  suffering  on 
hearing  a  certain  passage.  He  had  the 
cruelty  to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again  in 
order  to  study  the  effect,  and  in  the  end 
the  poor  animal  dropped  at  bis  feet  and 
''died  in  the  most  horrid  convulsions." 

Some  dogs  only  give  utterance  to  their 
feelings  on  hearing  particular  tones  and 
combinations  of  tones,  and  they  howl  with 
pleasure  or  howl  with  pain,  according  as 
these  prove  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to 
their  sensitive  ears.  Berlioz  speaks  of  a 
dog  which  howled  with  delight  on  hearing 
the  major  third  played  on  two  strings  of 
the  violin,  but  was  quite  indifferent  to 
tifths,  sixths,  and  octaves.  A  dog  that 
could  recognize  filths  is  mentioned  by  M. 
Casimir  Colomb  in  his  **  La  Musique." 

Discords  are  readily  noticed  by  some 
dogs.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  "when  residing 
at  Old  Brompton,  possessed  an  Italian 
greyhound  which  screamed  in  apparent 
agony  when  a  jarring  combination  of 
I  notes  was  produced  accidentally  or  inten- 
I  tionally  on  the  piano." 

Other  dogs  **  have  been  seen  to  sit  and 
listen  to  music  with  great  delight,  and 
even  to  go  every  Sunday  to  church  with 
the  obvious  purpose  (i^)  of  enjoying  the 
solemn  and  powerful  strains  of  the  or- 
!gan." 

**  Cats  as  a  rule,*'  says  Mr.  Gordon 
Stables,  "do  not  like  music,  although  if 
brought  up  in  a  musical  family  they  learn 
to  tolerate  it."  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  tells  of  a 
cat  which  disliked  music  of  all  kinds,  but 
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bore  a  special  antipathy  to  barreI-ora:ans. 
The  same  writer  mentions  an  exceptional 
cat  of  artistic  taste  which  touched  with 
her  paw  the  lips  of  those  who  whistled  a 
tune,  as  if  pleased  with  the  sound.  Mr. 
Stables,  however,  speaking  of  a  similar 
instance,  draws  a  different  conclusion, 
and  says  that  pussy  no  doubt  fancied  the 
whistler  was  in  some  sort  of  anguish. 

On  the  musical  taste  of  the  rabbit  some 
curious  particulars  were  furnished  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  lady  to  an  Edin- 
burgh periodical.  She  tells  that  when  the 
harmonium  was  played  upon,  her  pet  rab- 
bit flew  frantically  at  the  instrument  and 
violently  scratched  the  legs  till  the  player 
paused.  If  she  went  to  the  piano,  how- 
ever, and  played  on  that,  bunny  was  as 
frantic  with  delight  as  he  was  before  with 
aoger,  giving  vent  to  his  joy  by  running 
incessantly  round  and  round  the  music- 
stool. 

Rats  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  have 
been  taught  to  dance  in  cadence  on  a  rope 
to  the  sound  of  instruments.  The  fond- 
ness of  mice  for  music  is  well  known  ;  it 
sometimes  amounts  to  ecstasy,  and  gives 
rise  to  frantic  action,  ending  even  in 
death. 

Horses  are  certainly  musical — a  fact 
Lorenzo  reminds  Jessica  of  when  the  mu- 
sicians interrupt  them  as  they  sit  in  the 
moonlight  and  watch  the  star-spangled 
sky. 

jfis,  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hqar  sweet 
music 

Lor.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  useful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing 

loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music. 

The  horse  can  distinguish  between  mu- 
sical notes.  **  There  was  a  work-horse  of 
my  own,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
•*  Book  of  the  Farm,"  "  when  even  at  his 
coro  would  desist  eating  and  listen  atten- 
tively, with  pricked  and  moving  ears  and 
steady  eyes,  the  instant  he  heard  the  note 
low  G  sounded,  and  would  continue  to 
listen  so  long  as  it  was  sustained;  and 
another  that  was  similarly  affected  by  a 
particularly  high  note.  The  recognition 
of  the  sound  of  the  bugle  by  a  trooper, 
and  the  excitement  occasioned  in  the 
haoter  when  the  pack  give  tongue,  are 
familiar  instances  of  the  power  of  horses 


to  discriminate  between  different  sounds; 
they  never  mistake  one  call  for  another." 

The  educated  horse  of  the  circus  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  influence  of  music  ;  he 
marches,  trots,  gallops,  advances,  retires, 
and  even  dances  to  the  lively  strains  of 
the  orchestra.  He  can  also  be  taught  to 
perform  music  on  his  own  account,  and  to 
beat  a  kettledrum  with  his  fore  feet. 

Recognizing  the  love  of  horses  for  mu- 
sic, a  wealthy  enthusiast  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  regular 
concerts  provided  for  the  benefit  of  his 
stud.  Jacques  Bonnet,  when  in  Holland 
in  1688,  visited  the  stable,  and  saw  there 
the  raised  orchestra,  from  which,  once  a 
week,  a  selection  of  favorite  airs  was 
played  to  cheer  up  the  spirits  of  the  lis- 
tening animals. 

On  sheep  and  cattle,  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  has  a  highly  beneficial 
effect.  There  is  a  poetic  saying  among 
the  Arabs  that  the  song  of  the  shepherd 
fattens  the  sheep  more  than  the  richest 
pasture  of  the  plains,  and  the  saying  rests 
no  doubt  on  a  foundation  of  fact.  Eastern 
shepherds  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  and 
piping  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  flocks 
under  their  charge. 

A  lamb  which  had  a  discriminating  ear 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood.  It  de- 
lighted in  brisk  and  lively  tunes,  such  as 
are  set  for  polkas  and  quadrilles,  but  ab- 
horred all  slow  and  solemn  compositions. 
This  frivolous  lamb  "  had  the  deepest  de- 
testation for  the  National  Anthem,  and 
would  set  up  such  a  continuous  baa-baa 
as  soon  as  its  ears  were  struck  with  the 
unwelcome  sounds,  that  the  musician  was 
fain  to  close  the  performance,  being  si- 
lenced by  mirth  if  not  by  pity." 

When  cows  are  sulky,  milkmaids  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  often  sing  to  them 
to  restore  them  to  good  humor.  1  n  France 
the  oxen  that  work  in  the  flelds  are  regu- 
larly sung  to  as  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
ertion, and  no  peasant  has  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  animals  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure. 

Deer  are  delighted  with  the  sound  of 
music.  Playford,  in  his  'introduction  to 
Music,"  says,  **  Myself,  as  I  travelled  some 
years  since  near  Royston,  met  a  herd  of 
stags,  about  twenty,  upon  the  road,  fol- 
lowing a  bagpipe  and  violin.  When  the 
music  played  they  went  forward,  when  it 
ceased  they  all  stood  still,  and  in  this 
manner  they  were  brought  up  out  of  York- 
shire to  Hampton  Court. 

Even  lions  and  bears  come  under  the 
charm.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of   Music,"  quotes  an  author   who 
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speaks  of  a  lion  he  had  seen  in  London 
that  would  forsake  his  food  to  listen  to  a 
tune.  Bears  too  have  irom  the  earliest 
times  been  taught  to  dance  to  the  sound 
of  music. 

Elephants  have  good  ears,  and  may  be 
trained  as  musical  performers.  Qnite  re- 
cently, a  small  elephant,  with  a  surprising 
amount  of  cultivated  intelligence,  was  ex- 
hibited  in  London.  Amongst  other  feats, 
it  played  a  whole  band  of  music  at  once : 
there  were  bells  on  its  head,  and  it  used 
its  trunk  and  fore  feet  to  other  instru- 
ments. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  an 
experimental  concert  was  given  to  the  ele- 
phants in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris 
by  a  number  of  musicians  in  the  first  rank 
in  their  profession.  From  the  results  of 
this  performance  some  interesting  conclu- 
sions were  drawn.  It  was  observed  that 
it  was  not  the  rhythm  only  that  acted  on 
the  elephants,  since  the  same  air  moved 
them  or  left  them  indifferent,  according  to 
the  key  in  which  it  was  played.  It  was 
not  the  key  either  which  alone  influenced 
them,  for  several  airs  played  in  the  same 
key  produced  different  effects. 

The  cheering  influence  of  music  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  camels.  During  their  long 
and  painful  marches  the  conductors  of 
caravans  often  comfort  their  camels  by 
playing  on  instruments.  The  music  has 
such  an  effect  that,  however  fatigued  they 
may  be  by  their  heavy  loads,  the  animals 
step  out  with  renewecf  vigor. 

Monkeys  have  a  keen  ear  for  rhythm, 
and  have  been  taught  to  dance  to  music 
on  the  tightrope.  Bourdelot  speaks  of  a 
monkey,  whom  all  Paris  at  one  time  went 
to  see,  who,  dressed  as  a  woman,  danced 
a  minuet  in  cadence  with  his  master. 

Seals  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  have 
been  known  to  follow  a  boat  for  a  long 
distance  in  which  some  one  was  playing. 
Their  taste  in  this  direction  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  often  taken 
advantage  of  by  hunters  at  the  present 
day.  According  to  some  authorities,  seal 
shooters  should  always  be  accompanied 
by  a  piper  in  order  to  entice  the  animals 
to  destruction,  and  they  assert  that  the 
seal  prefers  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  to 
that  of  any  other  instrument. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  music  in  con- 
nection with  serpents.  Few  things  are 
more  extraordinary  than  the  calming  in- 
fluence exerted  over  the  cobra-capello  and 
other  poisonous  snakes  by  the  shrill,  mo- 
notonous ditties  of  the  serpent-charmers 
of  I  ndia.  1 1  has  been  said  that  the  snakes 
exhibited  by  the  snake-charmers  have  had 


their  fangs  extracted,  but  this  is  not  inva- 
riably the  case ;  and  observations  worthy 
of  credit  have  been  recorded,  not  only  io 
India  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  of 
serpents,  untamed  and  in  possession  of 
the  most  deadly  powers,  becominjg  docile 
and  harmless  whilst  there  was  music  in 
the  air.  They  have  even  allowed  thens- 
selves  to  be  played  with,  and  have  nestled 
peaceably  for  days  in  the  charmer's  tur- 
ban. 

Sir  J.  G.  Tennant,  in  his  **  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ceylon,"  mentions  an  instance, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  a 
snake-charmer's  music  inducing  a  large 
cobra  to  leave  its  hole  and  perform  certain 
antics  at  the  word  of  command.  An- 
other instance  may  be  quoted  from  Gen- 
eral Campbell's  **  Indian  Journal."  A 
large  cobra  had  been  charmed  by  music 
out  of  a  well  in  which  he  had  taken  up  bis 
abode.  Having  caught  him  in  a  horse- 
hair noose  they  carried  him  to  an  opea 
space  of  ground  and  there  released  him. 
"  The  enraged  snake  immediately  made  a 
rush  at  the  bystanders,  putting  to  flight  a 
crowd  of  native  servants  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  sport.  The  snake- 
charmer,  tapping  him  on  the  tail  with  a 
switch,  induced  him  to  turn  upon  himself, 
at  the  same  time  sounding  his  pipe.  The 
snake  coiled  himself  up,  raised  his  head, 
expanded  his  hood,  and  appeared  about 
to  strike;  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  re- 
mained in  the  same  position,  as  if  fasci- 
nated by  the  music,  darting  out  his  slender, 
forked  tongue,  and  following  with  bis 
head  the  motion  of  the  man's  knee,  which 
he  kept  moving  from  side  to  side,  witbia 
a  few  inches  of  him,  as  if  tempting  him  to 
bite.  No  sooner  did  the  music  cease 
than  the  snake  dashed  forward  with  such 
fury  that  it  required  great  agility  on  the 
part  of  the  man  to  avoid  him,  and  imme- 
diately made  off  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
The  sound  of  the  pipe,  however,  invari- 
ably made  him  stop,  and  obliged  him  to 
remain  in  an  erect  position  as  long  as  the 
man  continued  to  play." 

Certain  Indian  snakes  are  called  "danc- 
ing snakes,"  from  their  delight  in  music 
and  their  movements  in  concert  with  it. 
They  follow  with  a  swaying  to  and  fro  of 
their  bodies  all  the  undulations  of  the 
tune,  and  give  evident  signs  both  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain. 

The  lizard  seems  possessed  of  a  re- 
markable share  of  musical  sensibility. 
When  a  lizard  is  warming  itself  in  the 
sun,  if  singing  or  instrumental  music 
catches  its  ear  it  immediately  takes  vari- 
ous attitudes  which  testify  to  the  pleasure 
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it  experieDces.  All  music  does  not  give 
it  equal  gratificatioa.  M.  F^tis  ineDtioDS 
a  lizard  that  came  out  of  the  hole  it  occu- 
pied in  an  old  wall  as  soon  as  it  heard  the 
first  notes  of  the  adagio  in  F  of  Mozart's 
quartet  in  C.  When  the  music  ceased, 
and  as  soon  as  there  was  silence,  the  lizard 
turned  and  went  slowly  back  to  its  home; 
but  if  the  players  recommenced  the  adagio, 
it  would  stop,  listen  for  an  instant  to  make 
sure  that  its  ears  were  not  deceived,  and 
then  return  to  the  place  at  which  it  stood 
listening  before. 

Birds  are  not  only  appreciative  listeners 
to  our  artistic  music,  but  within  certain 
limits  they  are  very  good  imitators.  Many 
of  them,  under  proper  training,  readily 
add  simple  tunes  of  human  origin  to  their 
own  songs  of  freedom. 

We  all  know  with  what  delight  the 
canary  hears  the  airs  that  are  played  to  it. 
It  comes  as  near  as  possible,  listens  at- 
tentively, and  when  the  tune  is  over  beats 
its  wings  as  a  sign  of  joy,  or  perhaps  in 
token  of  applause.  As  its  ear  and  mem- 
ory are  both  good,  it  can  be  taught  to 
whistle  one  or  two  airs  in  correct  time 
and  tune. 

The  musical  feature  that  seems  to  put 
birds  most  about  is  a  modulation  from  one 
key  into  another,  unless  it  comes  naturally 
and  without  effort.  Gr^try,  "the  Moli^re 
of  music,"  as  his  friends  used  to  call  him, 
made  this  observation  with  regard  to  a 
canary  which  his  mother  wished  to  teach 
the  air  called  the  **  Marche  des  Mousque- 
taires."  He  predicted  that  the  bird  would 
learn  to  sing  it  till  it  came  to  a  bar  in 
which  the  key  changed,  and  that  beyond 
that  bar  it  never  would  go;  in  the  end  it 
happened  just  as  he  said. 

Gr^try  was  an  enthusiast  in  all  odd 
things,  and  he  even  set  himself  to  write 
music  for  canaries,  little  airs  in  canon 
which  could  be  taught  to  several  birds. 

Parrots  can  be  taught  to  pipe  or  whistle 
tunes,  and  certainly  have  considerable 
musical  capacity.  A  performing  cockatoo 
is  mentioned  by  Buckland  as  playing  the 
part  of  a  conductor  and  beating  time  with 
a  drumstick  held  in  its  bill. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  the  effect  of  music 
on  a  pigeon  is  told  by  William  Bingley, 
the  author  of  "  Animated  Nature,"  and 
has  been  often  repeated.  A  young  lady 
of  his  time  was  a  fine  performer  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  whenever  she  played  the 
song  of  **  Spera,  si,"  from  Handel's  opera 
of  "  Admeto,"  a  pigeon  would  descend 
from  an  adjacent  dove-house  to  the  win- 
dow-ledge of  the  room  where  she  sat,  and 
listen  apparently  with  the  most  pleasing 


emotions.  Whenever  the  song  was  fin- 
ished, it  always  returned  at  once  to  the 
dove-house,  and  this  was  the  only  song  of 
which  it  took  the  slightest  notice. 

The  bullfinch  can  be  taught  to  pipe  tunes 
very  sweetly.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  **  De- 
scent of  Man,"  mentions  the  case  of  a 
bullfinch,  one  of  whose  acquirements  was 
the  piping  of  a  German  waltz,  and  he  was 
so  good  a  performer  that  he  cost  ten 
guineas.  **  When  this  bird  was  first  in- 
troduced into  a  room  where  other  birds 
were  kept,  and  he  began  to  sing,  all  the 
others,  consisting  of  about  twenty  linnets 
and  canaries,  ranged  themselves  on  the 
nearest  side  of  their  cages  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  new  per- 
former.'* 

The  thrush  can  imitate  very  exactly  the 
mellow  tones  of  the  flute,  and  has  been 
taught  to  whistle  tunes  played  by  its  in- 
structor on  that  instrument.  One  that 
had  mastered  **The  Bluebells  of  Scot- 
land "  in  this  way  is  told  about  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Wood.  The  blackbird,  the  most  docile 
of  all  the  thrushes,  has  been  trained  to 
whistle  tunes  with  great  spirit  and  accu- 
racy. 

These  examples  of  birds  as  lovers  of 
music  and  as  performers  must  suffice. 
The  feathered  tribe  furnishes  few  in- 
stances of  antipathy  to  the  art ;  the  owl  is 
one  of  the  rare  exceptional  characters. 
It  is  said  to  have  an  aversion  to  music, 
and  even  to  die  in  convulsions  should  it 
be  forced  to  remain  long  a  listener. 

Insects  do  not  appear  to  be  behind  their 
more  imposing  relations  in  appreciating 
beauty  in  sound,  and  spiders  have  been 
known  to  come  and  range  themselves  on 
a  table  as  an  audience  for  an  instru- 
mentalist. A  captain  of  the  regiment  of 
Navarre  was  once  confined  to  the  Bastille 
for  having  spoken  too  freely  to  Louvois, 
the  French  minister.  Wearied  of  impris- 
onment, he  begged  the  governor  to  allow 
him  to  send  for  his  lute,  and,  on  his  re- 
quest being  granted,  spent  several  days 
in  fingering  the  familiar  strings.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  mice  come  out  of  their  holes  and  the 
spiders  descend  from  their  webs.  These 
animals,  it  is  said,  formed  a  circle  round 
him  and  seemed  to  listen  with  great  at- 
tention. 

The  officer  was  so  struck  with  the  sight 
that  he  ceased  playing,  and  whenever  he 
did  so  the  spiders  and  mice  retired  to 
their  respective  quarters.  On  beginning 
again  to  play,  they  crept  out  a  second 
time  and  listened,  and  every  day  they  in- 
creased in  numbers  till  at  last  there  would 
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be  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  musical 
amateurs  collected  together. 

As  their  presence  was  not  at  all  times 
equally  a;s[reeable,  the  officer  got  one  of 
the  gaolers  to  lend  him  a  cat,  which  he 
shut  up  in  a  cage  when  he  wished  to  see 
company,  and  set  loose  when  he  preferred 
to  be  alone. 

Speaking  of  this  well-known  anecdote. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  he  long 
doubted  the  truth  of  it,  but  it  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  **a  man  of  merit  and 
probity  who  played  upon  several  instru- 
ments with  the  utmost  excellence.*'  This 
person  told  Sir  John  that  one  evening  he 
was  playing  by  himself  in  a  house  which 
he  named.  **  He  had  not  played  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  when  he  saw  several  spiders 
descend  from  the  ceiling,  which  came  and 
ranged  themselves  about  the  table  to  hear 
him  play,  at  which  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised;  but  this  did  not  interrupt  him, 
being  willing  to  see  the  end  of  so  singular 
an  occurrence.  They  remained  on  the 
table  till  somebody  came  to  tell  him  that 
supper  was  ready;  when,  having  ceased 
to  play,  he  told  roe  these  insects  mounted 
to  their  webs,  to  which  he  would  suffer  no 
injury  to  be  done.  It  was  a  diversion 
with  which  he  often  entertained  himself 
out  of  curiosity." 

James  Mason. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  VIGIL   IN  STONEHENGE. 

Two  years  ago,  following  tardily  in  the 
track  of  other  nations,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment accorded  some  slight  protection  to 
our  pre-historic  monuments,  and,  amongst 
them,  to  that  most  venerable  and  interest 
ing  pile  of  grey  stones  which,  for  so  many 
centuries,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
traveller  and  archaeologist  on  the  open 
downs  near  Salisbury. 

For  much  more  than  a  thousand  years 
those  strange  ruins  have  stood  there,  and 
for  seven  hundred  years,  at  least,  through 
an  infinite  variety  of  human  circumstances, 
as  the  successive  phases  of  feudal  and 
modern  society  unrolled  themselves,  they 
have  been  a  ceaseless  subject  of  wonder 
—  how  they  came  there,  who  were  their 
builders,  and  what  their  object.  No  Ro- 
man, or  British,  or  Saxon  writer  records 
their  history,  or  makes  even  passing  allu- 
sion to  them;  and  the  first  who  refers  to 
them  is,  I  believe,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  lived  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.    He  numbers  Stonehenge 


among  the  four  great  marvels  of  Britain, 
and  describes  **  the  stones  of  wondrous  size 
which  have  been  built  up  in  the  fashioa 
of  doorways,  one  upon  the  other  "  —  not, 
perhaps,  wholly  unlike  the  ancient  Colise- 
ums both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  —  and  says  that  none  can  conceive 
how  or  for  what  reason  such  mighty  blocks 
have  been  raised  aloft.  A  few  years 
later  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  perhaps  better 
Icnown  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  —  the 
shrewd  churchman,  the  practised  politi- 
cian, and  the  agreeable  though  fanciful 
story-teller,  whom  it  is  still  a  pleasure  to 
read — describes  how  the  "dance  of  gi- 
ants,'* as  he  calls  this  group  of  mighty 
stones,  was,  by  the  arts  of  the  enchanter 
Merlin,  transported  from  Ireland  to  their 
present  site. 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  curious 
passage  in  the  old  chronicler;  for  curious 
it  certainly  is.  The  ruins  of  Stonehenge 
consist  of  four  distinct  parts  —  two  outer 
circles  and  two  interior  ellipses.  The 
exterior  circle  and  the  outer  ellipse  con- 
sist of  grey  wethers,  or  sarsen  stones, 
brought  apparently  from  a  spot  some 
twenty  miles  distant;  but  the  interior 
circle,  as  well  as  the  inner  ellipse,  is 
composed  of  a  granite  which  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  Ireland.  But  if,  indeed,  they  came 
from  Ireland,  it  is  a  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  old  legend  which  I  have  just 
quoted  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  — 
one  of  those  confirmations  which,  curi- 
ously and  unexpectedly,  meet  us  at  every 
turn  in  the  study  of  ancient  things.  For 
myself,  I  believe  greatly  in  local  tradi- 
tions; they  are  often  preferable  to  the 
labored  deductions  made  on  purely  scien- 
tific grounds,  and  I  have  occasionally 
wished  that  some  histories  could  be  re- 
written with  reference  to  local  character- 
istics, conditions,  and  legends;  for  it  is 
certain  that  truth,  though  encrusted  with 
later  additions  and  inventions,  lives  in- 
credibly long  in  the  memories  and  stories 
of  a  simple  people,  and  is  handed  dowa 
by  word  of  mouth,  from  generation  to 
generation,  with  sometimes  greater  fidel- 
ity than  where  the  printing-press  and  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  modern  society 
exist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  object  \n 
this  present  paper  is  to  show  the  truth 
of  one  old  local  tradition  with  regard  to 
Stonehenge;  and  whilst  doing  this  I  can- 
not but  note  another  and  a  not  less  re- 
markable one  connected  with  the  very 
origin  of  the  strange  ruin. 

To  resume,  however,  the  thread  of  my 
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remarks,  —  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  died, 
and  time  passed  on,  but  the  curiosity  with 
rej^ard  to  Stonehenge  did  not  cease.  On 
the  contrary  it  grew,  and,  with  the  first 
dawn  of  antiquarian  research,  Stonehenge 
became  an  object  of  extreme  interest. 
Several  centuries  after  the  two  early 
chroniclers  come  a  crowd  of  greater  names 
—  some  curious,  like  Fuller  and  Aubrey; 
some  acute  and  intelligent,  like  Evelyn 
and  Pepys;  some  poets,  like  Drayton  and 
Sydney;  some  noble  amateurs,  like  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  my  own  rela- 
tive, Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  dug 
and  explored,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
the  former  case,  with  very  questionable 
advantage,  as  the  principal  result  of  the 
duke's  labors  was  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  great  stones;  some  royal  visitors, 
like  James  I.;  some  learned  writers,  like 
Camden  and  Hoare  and  Stukeley  and 
loigo  Jones.  To  these  famous  names 
have  succeeded  many  much  nearer  our 
own  times  and  generation,  who  have 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  learning  and  criticism; 
but  neither  yet  is  the  controversy  ex- 
hausted nor  the  interest  lessened.  As  of 
those  mountains  of  which  there  is  as  much 
below  as  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  this  strange  monu- 
ment of  bygone  ages,  that  as  much  proba- 
bly remains  to  be  written  as  has  already 
been  said  of  it.  Absolute  certainty  can- 
not be  had  ;  and,  as  the  world  grows  older 
and  more  commonplace,  there  will  always 
bean  irresistible  attraction  to  many  minds 
to  go  back  to  early  ages  and  to  attempt  to 
lift  the  veil  which  hangs  over  ancient 
races  and  religions  —  still  more  so  when 
they  are  not  so  ancient  but  that  we  rec- 
ognize their  affinity  to  us  and  to  our  own 
civilization. 

Nor  are  there  limits  to  the  field  within 
which  the  most  imaginative  may  exercise 
their  learning  or  ingenuity  with  regard  to 
this  remarkable  pile.  Among  past  con- 
troversialists some  have  attributed  the 
origin  of  Stonehenge  to  the  British  race; 
others  to  the  Romans;  others  to  that  in- 
termediate time  and  people,  in  the  twilight 
of  Roman  departure  and  of  Saxon  inva- 
sioo,  when  a  strange  revival  of  the  old 
heathen  Druidism  and  its  incorporation 
with  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place ;  some  even  have  assigned 
the  mysterious  building  to  our  Saxon, 
and  some,  I  believe,  have  been  daring 
enough  to  attempt  to  connect  it  with  our 
Danish  conquerors.  And  as  of  the  origin 
of  Stonehenge,  so  also  of  its  objects.  It 
has  been  believed  to  be  a  monument  and 


a  place  of  national  sepulture;  it  has  been 
held  to  be  a  temple  fitted  for  secret  cere- 
monial and  bloody  rites ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  an** almanac  in  stone  and 
an  astronomical  calendar."  One  learned 
treatise,  indeed,  was  written  to  prove  that 
Stonehenge  and  the  surrounding  plain 
were  a  great  planisphere,  in  which  the 
barrows  and  tumuli  represented  the  situa- 
tion, the  magnitude,  and  even  the  number 
of  the  fixed  stars.  Of  these,  eight  hun- 
dred, it  was  said,  may  be  seen  with  the 
eye;  but  it  was  thought  possible  to  trace 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred,  representing 
heavenly  bodies  which  could  only  be  ob* 
served  with  a  telescope,  and,  if  so,  indi- 
cating a  scientific  knowledge  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  to  belong  to 
later  times  alone. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  even  if  I 
could  pretend  to  the  knowledge,  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions,  however  interest- 
ing; the  scope  and  object  of  this  paper 
are  much  simpler.  I  think  it  may  possi- 
bly be  of  interest  to  recall  very  briefly,  by 
the  aid  of  an  old  memorandum  on  which  I 
recently  alighted,  the  details  of  a  visit 
which  I  paid  to  Stonehenge  many  years 
ago  in  this  month  of  June,  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  H.  Long  —  a  relation  —  and  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  com- 
panions whom  it  could  be  the  good  for- 
tune of  a  young  man  to  know.  Within 
the  once  sacred  enclosure  of  that  weird 
ruin  we  watched  together  during  a  long 
summer  night  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
one  of  those  local  traditions  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded. 

For  this  purpose  I  need  not  enter  into 
any  minute  account  of  Stonehenge:  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  consists  of  grey  and 
weather-beaten  stones,  in  which  may  be 
still  traced  the  outlines  of  the  ancient  cir- 
cles and  ellipses  which  I  have  described  ; 
of  a  large  block  which  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  an  altar,  or  sacrificial  stone, 
facing  an  opening  to  the  east-north-east; 
and  of  a  stone  outside  and  beyond  that 
opening,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Friar's  Heel,  and  which  has  been 
held  to  be  a  gnomon  or  index.  Mr.  H. 
Long,  in  an  interesting  volume  which  he 
published  on  the  western  geography  of 
ancient  Europe,  shall  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  story.  **  I  was  informed,"  he  says, 
"  on  the  spot  that  the  portal  of  the  main 
entrance  faced  immediately  to  the  rising 
sun  at  the  summer  solstice  .  .  .  and  from 
the  stone  which  is  called  the  altar  the 
sun,  at  the  OtpivaX  uvaToTuai  —  a  great  epoch 
with  the  ancients,  as  well  as  a  great  geo- 
graphical point —  is  seen  to  rise  directly 
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over  another  stone  which  is  called  the  in- 
dex." 

It  was  after  reading  this,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  more  leisure  than  now  for  such  in- 
quiries, that,  happening  to  meet  Mr.  H. 
Lons:,  I  mentioned  to  him  my  wish  to 
verify  the  truth  of  the  local  tradition  which 
he  had  recorded  in  the  passage  just 
quoted.  He,  on  his  side,  was  no  less  in- 
terested in  determining  the  fact,  and  on 
the  2ist  June,  i860 — now,  alas!  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago —  we  kept  our  vigil 
within  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge. 

I  well  remember  the  circumstances  and 
look  of  the  night.  For  several  weeks  the 
weather  had  been  wet ;  but  the  sky  was 
now  clear  and  star-lit,  and  a  light,  cold 
breeze  sighed  through  the  clump  of  Scotch 
firs  and  across  the  desolate  mounds  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  as-we  made  our  way  to 
the  weird  group  of  gigantic  ruins,  which, 
seen  through  the  glimmer  of  early  twi- 
light, lost  none  of  their  size  or  proportion. 

We  stood  by  the  altar  stone  —  the  scene 
it  may  be  of  many  bloody  rites  —  and  took 
the  bearings  of  the  place  with  a  pocket 
compass,  having  a  clear  view  towards  the 
north-east  through  the  great  portal  with 
the  index  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing; and,  whilst  impressed  with  all  the 
solemnity  and  desolation  of  the  scene, 
we  watched  for  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Strangely  enough,  a  crow  of  more  than 
normal  size  — oioi  vOv  xupoKe^  eiaiv  —  and  of 
very  prophetic  aspect,  perched  on  the  in- 
dex stone  ;  and,  presso  ter ^utture^  uttered 
three  distinct  and,  I  doubt  not,  encourag- 
inir  Ciiws,  though  unfortunately  we  had  no 
Teiresi.is  at  hand  to  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. I  remember  well,  whilst  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  contemplation  of  the  pictur- 
esque scene,  how  much  I  was  struck  by 
the  singular  adaptation  of  the  temple  — 
supposing  it  to  be  perfect  —  to  the  prac- 
tice of  mystical  or  secret  rites.  Conceal 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  priests  was  easy, 
as  the  only  opening  through  which  the 
shrine  and  the  altar  were  visible  was  the 
great  portal  fronting  the  east,  where  the 
ground  slopes  gradually  downward;  and 
whilst  the  crowd  of  uninitiated  worship- 
pers assembled  on  that  broad  slope  might 
see  the  grim  altar  illuminated  by  a  direct 
flood  of  light  from  the  rising  sun,  all  else 
to  right  and  left  within  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure would  be  in  deep  shadow. 

At  any  time  the  sight  of  these  stone 
giants,  towering  up  dim  and  desolate  in 
the  uncertain  shadows  of  a  summer  night, 
placed  I  here  by  some  race  that  has  disap 
pearcd  and  for  objects  which  are  now  only 
matter  of  learned  controversy,  would  have 


been  impressive;  but  as  one  ran  over  id 
memory  some  of  the  many  well-known  le- 
gends and  stories  associated  with  them  — 
and  who  will  say  how  much  truth  or  false- 
hood they  contain?  —  those  dark  stones 
seemed  to  live  again.  One  might  almost 
seem  to  see  the  grey  ruin  as  it  stood  io  its 
perfect  form  on  that  bloody  May-day  when 
Hengist  is  said,  with  his  Saxons,  to  have 
anticipated  the  treachery  of  the  British 
priests,  and  to  have  slain  those  who  in- 
tended to  slay  him  and  his  followers.  The 
fatal  beauty  of  Rowena,  the  treachery  of 
Vortigern,  the  feast  prepared  within  the 
stone  circle,  the  plot  of  the  fanatical  —  or 
patriotic  —  Druids,  the  Saxon  guests  with 
their  short  swords  concealed,  the  sudden 
signal  given  by  their  leader,  the  brief 
struggle,  the  "  priest  slain  by  the  altar 
stone"  —  one  in  fact,  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque incidents  in  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
England,  then  so  memorable,  now  so 
nearly  forgotten  and  passed  into  the  realm 
of  fable  —  seemed  to  rise  like  a  weird  pic- 
ture of  the  past. 

But  all  this  gave  place,  I  well  remem- 
ber, to  the  keen  anxiety  with  which  we 
watched  for  the  dawn,  which  was  to  de- 
termine whether  the  bright  orb  —  wor- 
shipped by  so  many  races  in  so  many 
places,  anci  perhaps  in  those  very  ruins  — 
would,  or  would  not,  rise  in  accordance 
witii  the  tradition,  on  this  day  of  all  the 
year,  exactly  over  the  index  stone. 

At  about  4  A.M.,  just  before  the  expected 
time,  all  was  favorable.  The  sky  was 
clear  ;  bright,  fleecy  clouds  caught  the  re- 
flection of  the  coming  dawn,  and  a  rosy 
streak  of  light  played  round  the  top  of  the 
stone  which  we  were  watching  so  ear- 
nestly. But  even  as  we  watched,  there 
rose  a  heavy  bank  of  leaden  cloud  and 
vapor,  which  darkened  our  hopes  not  less 
than  the  region  of  the  sky  over  which  it 
spread.  It  was  the  first  observation  of 
the  kind  that  I  had  ever  made,  and  I  can 
well  recall  the  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication with  which  I  saw  the  grey  film 
gradually  obscuring  that  part  of  the  heavea 
where  Phcebus^s  glorious  face  should  have 
been.  Had  1  been  older  I  should  proba- 
bly have  accepted  the  reverse  with  greater 
equanimity;  but  fortune,  kinder  than  my 
impatience  deserved,  had  no  real  disap- 
pointment in  store  for  us;  for  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  clouds  had  arisen  they 
rolled  away,  and  the  sun  shone  out  in  all 
his  brightness  and  in  full  and  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  index  stone,  exactly  as  we  had 
hoped  and  expected.  The  local  tradition 
was  veritied,  and  the  object  of  our  quest 
fulfilled. 
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Since  then  others  have,  I  believe, 
watched  during  the  summer  solstice  in 
the  same  place  and  with  similar  results. 
I,  too,  have  often  witnessed  the  sun  rise 
upon  many  strange  and  historical  scenes, 
and  amid  many  ruins  of  ancient  and  mem- 
orable story ;  but  never  have  I  seen  the 
dawn  break  upon  a  ghostlier  or  more  ven- 
erable pile,  and  never  have  I  watched  for 
it  with  greater  interest  or  hailed  its  com- 
ing with  greater  pleasure. 

Carnarvon. 


From  All  The  Year  Round 
CURIOSITIES  OF  TAXATION. 

All  recognize  taxes  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  our  comfort  and  safety  as  citizens, 
but  we  do  not  love  them;  we  admit  that 
the  tax-gatherer  is  a  necessary  evil,  but 
most  of  us  would  rather  have  his  room 
than  his  company.  Would  taxes  be  any 
more  pleasant  or  easier  to  pay  if  we  called 
them  benefactions,  or  subscriptions,  or 
contributions  ?  It  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  let  it  not  be  forgot* 
ten  that  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
severance  of  the  American  colonies  from 
the  mother  country  would  never  have  oc- 
curred, had  our  statesmen  been  diplomatic 
enough  to  style  the  obnoxious  dues  **  reg- 
ulations,*' instead  of  taxation. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal   in  a 
name,  and  if,  as  Wood  says,  Eastern  po- 
tentates prefer  to  call  the  tolls  which  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  Arab  chiefs  by  the  bands 
of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  backsheesh,  or  gra- 
tuities, one  can  understand  their  feeling, 
notwithstanding  that  the  said  Arab  chiefs 
call  the  same  tolls  taxes.     One  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  France   bought   peace  from   England 
was  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  crowns 
aooually  to  the  English  king,  and  certain 
aooual  sums   to   the   English    ministers. 
Eoj^lish   historians   call   these   payments 
tributes,  but  French  historians  call  them 
gifts.    Our  own  kings,  too,  had  an  inno- 
cent belief  that  a  thing  hateful  in   itself 
night  be  made  less  hateful  by  its  name, 
SLod  therefore,  in  kindly  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  their  subjects,  they  often 
described  taxes   as  ** benevolences*'  and 
"loans."    Charles  the  First  tried  hard  to 
werk  the  **  benevolence  "  trick,  but  it  had 
been  pretty  well  played  out  by  his  time. 

We  have  no  record  of  taxation  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  when  the  chiefs  were  in  need  of  any- 
thing they  simply  demanded  it  from  their 


followers,  although  they  probably  pre- 
ferred to  steal  it  from  some  rival  chief  or 
clan.  But  when  the  Romans  came,  taxes 
were  levied  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  conquered  province.  And  even  in 
these  early  days  we  find  that  the  taxes 
were  paid  with  grumbling  and  collected 
with  difHculty. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  we  do  not 
find  much  about  regular  taxes  until  the 
several  kingdoms  merged  into  one,  and 
then  we  read  that  the  king  received  a 
contribution  from  every  shire,  which  was 
called  the  ftorum  fultum.  Afterwards, 
in  war  times,  taxes  were  imposed  (in  the 
form  of  gross-levies)  by  the  Witenagemot 
upon  the  shires,  which  had  to  contribute 
ships  and  equipments  in  proportion  to 
their  populations.  This  was  the  famous 
Shipgeld.  Still  later,  when  money  was 
needed  to  buy  ofiE  the  Danish  invaders, 
another  tax  called  the  Danegeld  was  im- 
posed. This  was  levied  upon  the  land, 
and  ranged  from  one  shilling  to  four 
shillings  per  hide,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  This  tax  yielded  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  in  991 ;  twenty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  in  1002;  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds  in  1007;  forty-eight  thousand 
pounds  in  1012;  and  seventy-two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  1018.  Long  after  the  fear 
of  the  Danes  disappeared  this  tax  was 
retained,  but  it  was  very  unpopular,  and 
led  to  a  revolt  in  Worcestershire  in  1041, 
and  the  subsequent  spoliation  of  the  city 
of  Worcester  by  the  king's  orders.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  repealed  this  tax,  but 
it  was  instituted  again  by  the  Norman 
kings.  Another  tax  invented  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxons and  revived  by  the  Normans, 
was  the  fumage,  or  smoke  tax.  It  was 
levied  upon  every  hearth  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  poor. 

The  exchequer  rolls  give  some  curious 
instances  of  the  operation  of  the  feudal 
law.  One  Walter  de  Cancey  paid  fifteen 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  marrying  when 
and  whom  he  pleased.  A  certain  lady  of 
Ipswich  paid  four  pounds  and  a  silver 
mark  for  permission  to  marry  "  her  own 
love,*'  and  several  other  ladies  paid  for 
the  same  privilege.  One  Geoffrey  de 
Mandevill  paid  the  king  twenty  thousand 
marks  for  permission  to  marry  Isabell, 
Countess  of  Gloucester. 

Besides  the  right  to  all  waifs  and  strays, 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  coasts,  treas- 
ure-trove, and  the  profits  in  return  for  the 
custody  of  the  lands  of  imbeciles,  the  king 
received  fees  for  granting  charters  to 
towns  and  guilds,  and  liberty  to  form 
markets,   fairs,   parks,   and    monopolies. 
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Sometimes  these  fees  or  fines  were  paid 
in  money,  as  when  the  Londoners  paid 
Kin<;  Stephen  a  hundred  silver  marks  for 
leave  to  choose  their  own  sheriffs.  York 
paid  Henry  the  Third  two  hundred  marks 
for  bur<j;ess  liberties;  the  vintners  of 
Hereford  paid  forty  shillings  for  permis- 
sion **to  sell  a  sestertium  of  wine  for  ten- 
pence  for  the  space  of  a  year." 

The  Plantaii^enets  instituted  some  curi- 
ous taxes.  One,  in  1377,  agreed  to  by 
Parliament,  was  a  tax  of  "  fourpence  to  be 
taken  from  the  goods  of  each  person  in 
the  kingdom,  men  and  women,  over  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  except  only  beg- 
gars.*' This  was  the  "tallage  of  groats," 
and  it  yielded  twenty-two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seven  pounds  two  shillings 
and  eightpence,  from  one  million  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-two  lay  persons,  the 
return  not  including  Chester  and  Durham, 
which  kept  separate  accounts.  This  tal- 
lage of  groats  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  a  poll  tax,  graduated  according  to  ranks 
and  means.  Thus  dukes  were  taxed  ten 
marks  each ;  earls  and  countesses,  six 
marks;  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights, 
and  their  widows,  three  marks;  knights- 
bachelors  and  esquires,  a  mark  and  a  half ; 
small  esquires  and  merchants,  a  mark; 
and  esquires  without  land  and  in  profes- 
sional service,  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence.  Judges  were  taxed  at  five  pounds 
each  ;  sergeants-at-law,  two  pounds;  lower 
legal  dignitaries,  one  pound  ;  and  attor- 
neys, six  shillings  and  eightpence.  The 
regulations  for  other  ranks  are  interesting. 
The  mayor  of  London  was  ranked  as  an 
earl,  and  had  to  pay  accordingly.  A  Lon- 
don alderman  had  to  pay  two  pounds,  like 
a  baron,  and  provincial  mayors  of  large 
towns  were  rated  in  the  same  category. 
Small  mayors  ranged  from  one  pound 
down  to  six  shillings  and  eightpence. 

This  tax  did  not  yield  as  much  as  was 
expected,  and  in  1380  the  government  was 
80  "  hard  up  *'  that  the  army  was  over  a 
year  in  arrears  of  pay,  the  king  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  the  crown 
jewels  were  in  pawn.  Therefore,  another 
tax  was  levied  of  "  three  groats  from  every 
lay  person  in  the  kingdom,  male  or  female, 
of  whatever  estate  or  condition  in  life." 
This  tax  was  ordered  with  the  provision 
that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak,  but 
no  man  of  means  was  to  pay  more  than 
sixty  groats,  or  twenty  shillings,  and  no 
one  lests  than  twopence.  This  was  what 
led  to  the  peasant  insurrection,  in  which 
Wat  Tyler  figured. 

The  Plantagenets  also  raised  money  on 


I  the  "  benevolence  "  principle  —  literally 
'  appeals  to  the  charity  of  their  subjects. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  being  very  handsome, 
was  remarkably  successful  at  this  method 
of  extortion,  particularly  with  the  fair  sex. 
It  is  related  that  one  rich  widow,  capti- 
vated by  his  good  looks,  tabled  twenty 
pounds  with  a  good  grace.  The  king  was 
so  pleased  that  he  kissed  her,  and  the 
lady  immediately  doubled  her  benevo- 
lence, "  because  she  esteemed  the  kiss  of 
a  king  so  precious  a  jewel.*'  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth also  raised  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  appeals  to  the  "  benevolence  *'  of  her 
subjects.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  mayor  of  Coventry  brought  her 
a  handsome,  well-filled  purse,  when  the 
queen  remarked  :  "  I  have  few  such  gifts, 
Mr.  Mayor;  it  is  a  hundred  pounds  id 
gold."  "Please  your  Grace,"  said  the 
mayor,  "  it  is  a  great  deal  more  we  give 
you."  "  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  queen. 
"  It  is  the  hearts  of  your  loving  subjects," 
replied  the  mayor.  To  which  the  queen 
rejoined :  "  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 
That  is  a  great  deal  more  indeed." 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  curiosities 
of  taxation  under  the  Pitt  administration, 
some  of  which  survived  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  Solicitors,  attorneys,  and  nota- 
ries had  to  take  out  licenses,  for  which 
five  pounds  was  charged  for  London  and 
Edinburgh,  three  pounds  for  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain. 

Among  other  curious  taxes  of  our  fiscal 
history  was  the  tax  on  silver  plate.  The 
tax  on  male  servants  was  first  imposed  in 
1777,  and  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
shillings  each  servant,  but  in  1785  Pitt 
arranged  a  progressive  scale  by  which  the 
tax  rose  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
servants  kept  up  to  four  pounds  five  shil- 
lings each.  A  further  advance  during  the 
Peninsular  War  brought  the  maximum  up 
to  nine  pounds  thirteen  shillings  each, 
this  extreme  rate  being  payable  by  bach- 
elors who  kept  eleven  servants  or  more. 

It  were  too  long  a  story  to  detail  here 
all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  taxing  eatables  and  drinkables,  coal 
and  timber,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  pa- 
per, bottles,  playing-cards  and  dice,  news- 
papers, advertisements,  starch,  tooth-pow- 
der, hats,  gloves,  and  a  host  of  other 
subjects.  In  fact,  after  the  great  French 
War,  there  seemed  nothing  sacred  from 
the  tax-gatherer's  lynx  eye.  Even  plum 
puddings  were  taxed,  and  it  is  said  that 
i  "  the  favorite  currant  dumplings  of  the 
'  lower  classes  produced  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds "  to  the  reve- 
nue 1 
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SUMMER  EVENING. 


Low  sinls  the  sun  toward  the  pearly  west, 
Hastingr  to  bring  his  long  march  to  an  end, 

Upon  the  pillowy  clouds  to  find  a  rest, 
Ere  to  the  lower  sphere  his  labors  tend  ; 

Casting,  meanwhile,  upon  his  broad  empire 

A  bounteous  largess  of  ethereal  fire. 

Gently  the  winds  creep  o'er  the  dozing  earth. 
As  if  afraid  to  break  the  quiet  mood 

"Which  gives  to  passing  day  so  much  of  worth 
When  bashful   night    is    by   its  sweetness 
wooed, 

And  Nature  seems  most  trustfully  to  lie 

Upon  the  breast  of  Love's  serenity. 

The  foliage  takes  a  fairer,  brighter  hue. 
The    fields    appear    more    greenly    velvet- 
gowned. 

The  sky's  far  vista  shows  a  richer  blue. 

The  fading  hills  with  deeper  purple  crowned  ; 

And  every  flower  of  every  shade  and  tone 

Now  gemlike  sparkles  on  its  vernal  throne. 

More  fragrant,  too,  is  their  respir'd  breath 
Than  when   the   midday  fires,  with   thirsty 
tongues. 
Drank  at  their  fount ;  escaped  from  scorching 
death. 
Odorous  praise  Hows  from  their  native  lungs 
In  grateful  waves  of  incense  unto  him 
Who  built  the  heavens,  yet  hears  earth's  faintest 
hymn. 

The  birds  are  warbling  soft,  melodious  notes, 
As  though  they  sang  a   requiem  for   the 
day; 

The  lowing  bass  of  cattle  sluggish  floats 
Upon  the  stilly  air,  as  o'er  the  bay 

A  ship,  becalmed,  moves  placidly  along. 

Or  from  the  hills  returns  the  shepherd's  song. 

Homeward  the  rooks  in  solemn  state  proceed. 
Their  noisy  morning  caw  no  longer  heard ; 

The  cowboy's  whistle  ripples  o'er  the  mead. 
With  pace  as  idle  as  his  drowsy  herd ; 

And  distant  voices  of  the  children  seem 

Like  waking  echoes  of  a  youthful  dream. 

The  eager  mowers,  with  protracted  toil. 

Still   ply  their  whirring  scythes  upon   the 
fields, 

Hastening  to  gather  what  a  generous  soil, 
For  future  need,  a  fragrant  harvest  yields ; 

Vet  languidly  and  slow  the  strokes  are  made. 

Their  strong  arras  weary  of  the  heavy  blade. 

The  bees,  oppressed  b^  labor's  sweet  reward, 
Now  seek  again  their  many-storied  hives ; 

While  close  at  hand  a  chirper  in  the  sward, 
To  swell  the  failing  chorus  bravely  strives  ; 

And    louder-voiced   the  corncrake    hails   the 
night. 

Or  calls  its  mate  to  share  in  love's  delighL 


Feebly  the  cock's  last  challenge  greets  the 
ear, 
Answered  from  roost  to  roost;  across  the 
vale 
The  cuckoo's  call  comes  singing  full  and  clear, 

Telling  its  lonely,  undomestic  tale  ; 
A  thousand  things  innumerous  vespers  raise 
A  joyous  anthem  of  seductive  praise. 

Does  not  the  spell,  thus  working  its  wide 
charm 

On  all  the  creatures  of  this  active  world. 
Reach  him  who  rules  them  with  an  iron  arm. 

Who  over  all  his  banner  hath  unfurled  ? 
Is  he  alone  unmoved  by  that  which  moves 
Obedient  nature  in  sabbatic  grooves  ? 

Go  forth,  vain  man,  from  out  the  prosy  din 
Of  narrow  streets  and  busy,  selfish  marts; 

Go,  look  abroad,  and  seek  that  wealth  to  win. 
Enriching  mind,  and  elevating  hearts; 

Go  !  of  thy  moiling  take  a  little  leave. 

To  join  the  worship  of  the  summer's  eve. 
Sunday  Magazine.  JOHN  T.  BkKK. 


SPRING'S  THE  TIME. 

Violets  in  the  hazel  copse, 

Bluebells  in  the  dingle  ; 
Birds  in  all  the  green  tree-tops 

Joyous  songs  commingle. 
Phillis  through  the  flowery  waj's 

Strays  from  dawn  tilt  gloaming. 
Oh,  the  happy  breezy  days  ! 

Spring's  the  time  for  roaming. 

In  the  budding  of  the  year. 

In  the  daisied  meadows, 
Where  the  brooklet  ripples  clear 

Through  the  willow  shadows, 
Corydon,  among  his  sheep. 

Sees  fair  Phillis  roving. 
Feels  a  rapture  new  and  deep  — 

Spring's  the  time  for  loving  ! 

Merry  moments  swiftly  pass, 

Corydon  and  Phillis 
Wand'ring  through  the  dewy  grass. 

Through  the  daffodillies. 
In  the  woodlands  faint  and  far 

Tender  doves  are  cooing  ; 
Flocks  and  fields  forsaken  are  — 

Spring's  the  time  for  wooing  ! 

Amber  cowslips  fresh  and  sweet, 

As  a  first  love-token, 
Cor)-don  at  Phillis'  feet 

Lays  —  no  word  is  spoken. 
Oh,  yon  brooklet !  dance  along, 

Whirling,  dimpling,  spinning; 
Babble  out  your  sunshine  song  — 

Spring's  the  time  for  winning  ! 
CasseU*8  Magaxine.  M.  C.  GlLLINGTON. 
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From  The  FortnighUy  Review.  till  his  time  with  almost  Undisputed  sway. 

WYCLIF  Ax\D  THE  BIBLE.  Another  point  ought  to  be  noticed  which 

The  attention   recently  called   to   the  admits  of  no  dispute  — the  purity  of  his 

great  reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century  ^'^e-     His  worst  foes  never  breathed  sus- 

will  be  legitimately  revived  by  the  appear-  P'^ion  against  him  upon  that  score.     At  a 

ance  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Bible,  time  when  the  morals  of  the  clergy  were 

It  will  not  therefore  be  inappropriate  to  far  from  correct,  he  was  not  only  unstained 

endeavor  upon  this  occasion  to  grasp  the  ^y  reproach,  but  noted  for  his  austere  and 

fundamental    elements   of    his   character  tameless  walk.    This  high   tone   of  life 

and  the  guiding  principles  of  his  life,  as  ^^^  '°  ^^^  correspondence  with  his  exalt- 

well  as  to  determine  the  most  important  «^  conception  of  the  moral  character  of 

lessons  which    he  left   behind  him,  both  Christianity.     He  felt  strongly,  too,  the 

for  his  own  and  succeeding  times.     Wye-  responsibility  attaching  to  his  own  posi- 

lif's  extraordinary  abilities  were  fully  ac-  ^^^^  ^*  *  priest. 

knowledged  during  his  lifetime,  and  have  ^y   nothing,   however,   was    he    in    all 

never  been  disputed.     He  was  not  merely  probability  so  much  fitted  for  his  work  as 

a  theologian,  but  was  widely  acquainted  by  the  deliberate  and  exhaustive  manner 

with   the   science    of  his   day.     He   was  «n  which  he  first  surveyed  his  ground,  and 

familiar  with  what  had  been  done  in  math-  then  by  the  coolness,  not  less  than  the 

emaiics,    chemistry,   optics,  and    natural  resoluteness,  with  which  he  occupied  it. 

history;  and  the  effect  was  not  only  to  In  this  respect  he  differed  essentially  from 

widen  the  field  of  his  mental  vision,  but  Luther,  and  the  difference  must  be  kept 

to  supply  him,  in  lectures,  sermons,  and  '°  view  when  we  weigh  the  nature  of  the 

published     treatises,     with     illustrations  ''"ults   achieved    by   them.     Luther,    no 

which  lent  vivacity  to  his  reasonings,  and  d<^"t>t,  possessed  many  advantages  which 

brought  them  into  closer  contact  with  the  ^'^  ^^^t  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  predecessor. 

every<lay  life  of  man.     In  his  own  more  The  revival  of  learning  had  taken  place. 

peculiar  field,  again,  of  scholastic  disputa-  The  mind  of  Europe  had  been  expanded 

tion,    he    was    an    unquestioned    master,  by  contact  with  the  treasures  of  ancient 

Even  his  bitterest  enemies  magnified  the  literature  poured  into  it  after  the  fall  of 

extent  of  his  learning,  the  subtlety  of  his  Constantinople.     The  laity  felt  their  pow- 

intellect,  and  the  keenness  of  his  insight.  «f-     Scholasticism  had  declined,  and  the 

Professor  Shirley  ranks   him  with  Duns  printing-press   had   been   invented.      Yet 

Scoius,  Ockham,  and  Bradwardine,as  one  ^h«  n^^'"  difference  between  the  work  of 

of  the  four  great  schoolmen  of  the  four-  ^^^  ^^^  '"^^  ^o"  "o^  ^'^  ««  these  things. 

tcenth  century.*     He  was  a  diligent  stu-  ^^  ^'«^*  '^^^^^  '°  ^^^  "^^^  themselves,  and 

dent  of  the  fathers  without  being  a  slavish  '°    ^^^'''    Personal    experiences.     Luther 

follower  of  their   opinions.     He  thought  ^as  from  the  first  quick,  emotional,  pas- 

and  spoke  for  himself.     That  in  doing  so  sionate.  a  child   of  the   people,  at  every 

be  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  P^'"^  ^^  ^'^  ^'^«  intensely  human.     Wyclif 

scholastic  method,  is  true.     He  could  not  ^'^^   "^^^^   ^^e   scholar,   the   recluse,  the 

entirely  separate  himself  from  the  tradi-  speculator,  the  calm  and  diligent  invesli- 

tions  of  centuries.     Had  he  broken  with  g^tor.     Not  that  he  wanted  passion;  but 

these  he  would  not  have  efifecied  what  he  passion  was  in  him  a  hidden  fire,  great  in 

did.    But  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  vol""^e»  burning  clear,  while  in  Luther  it 

say  of  him  that,  if  he  still  adheres  in  no  ^^s  a  furnace,  bursting  forth  into  great 

small  degree  to  the  dry  disquisitions,  the  sheets   of  flame,  and   kindling   whatever 

trifling  distinctions,  and   the   wearisome  ^ame  into  contact  with  it.     Luther's  work 

repetitions  of   the   schools,  no   man   did  ^«g^"   '"  ^^'^  struggles  of  his   own   soul 

more  to  introduce  a  brighter  sunshine  and  "^''^^  s'"»  ^"^  '"  ^^^  ^^y  ^^''  P^''^°'*  ^°^ 

a  healthier  atmosphere  into  the  modes  of  reconciliation  with  God;  Wyclif's  began 

thought  and  exposition  which  had  ruled  '^^•^^•' '"  ^^^  '*<^g'°"  °^  ^^«  intellect,  in  the 

assertion  of  the  right  to  think,  and  in  the 

*  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  p.  H.  claim    to   investigate    truth.     Above   all, 
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Luther  beheld  around  him  only  men  the 
victims  of  superstition,  men  betrayed  in 
the  highest  of  all  relations  by  the  paltriest 
and  most  unsatisfying  substitutes  for  true 
religion,  blind  guides  leading  the  blind  in 
matters  of  eternal  moment,  and  both  fall- 
ing into  the  pit  of  spiritual  darkness  and 
despair.  Wyclif,  in  at  least  the  most  ac- 
tive period  of  his  life,  beheld  around  him 
not  simply  men  but  fellow-countrymen, 
oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  and  handed 
over  to  a  distant  and  tyrannous  power  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  guar- 
dians of  their  liberties  and  the  protectors 
of  their  national  birthright.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  later  reformer  had  much 
of  the  idea  of  country  in  his  mind  at  all. 
Certainly  he  had  no  traditions  to  make 
his  soul  burn  or  his  eye  f^ash  when  foreign 
hands  were  laid  upon  the  wealth  of  his 
native  soil,  or  when  efforts  were  made  to 
silence  the  voice  of  her  people's  Parlia- 
ments for  the  sake  of  a  corrupt  court  and 
dissolute  nobles.  The  earlier  reformer 
had  the  traditions  of  a  little  island  where 
the  winds  had  been  always  free,  and  where 
the  waves,  as  they  dashed  upon  its  rock- 
bound  coast,  had  long  been  answered  by 
a  like  stirring  spirit  in  its  people.  Such 
things  made  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  reformers,  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  think  either  of  their 
personality  or  of  their  works. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  have  to 
do  with  Wyclif;  and  the  most  interesting 
question  that  meets  us  in  connection  with 
him  has  reference  to  the  fundamental,  the 
guiding,  principle  of  his  life  and  work. 
The  natural  qualities  of  his  character,  ad- 
mirable as  they  were,  were  after  all  no 
more  than  the  formal  preparation  of  the 
man  or  the  instruments  he  was  to  use. 
Something  more  was  needed  to  be  his 
real  preparation,  the  determining  princi- 
ple of  his  course  of  action,  the  power  by 
which  the  whole  machinery  of  his  nature 
was  to  be  put  in  motion.  In  this  respect 
he  has  been  too  often  thought  of  mainly 
as  the  Englishman;  as  the  patriot  inter- 
ested in  the  liberties  of  his  country;  as 
the  civil  rather  than  as  the  religious  re- 
former. It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a 
view  should  be  entertained,  for  it  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  made   his  tirst   en 


trance  upon  public  life;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  after  career  be  was 
closely  associated  with  all  those  move- 
ments of  his  time  in  which  his  country 
vindicated  her  independence  of  a  foreign 
yoke.  But  when  we  look  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  reli- 
gious principles  and  religious  aims  did  far 
more  to  determine  what  he  was  than  the 
aspirations  of  a  merely  patriotic  heart. 
It  was  these  that  made  him  what  he 
was.  His  Christianity  was  the  root  of 
his  patriotism,  not  his  patriotism  the  root 
of  his  Christianity.  In  his  religious  and 
Christian  convictions,  reached  and,  except 
in  the  extent  of  their  application,  matured 
during  the  years  of  his  Oxford  training 
previous  to  A.D.  1366,  lay  the  seed  of  the 
plant  that  was  afterwards  to  bear  so  large 
and  ripe  a  crop  of  fruit.  No  one  will  deny 
that  that  seed  was  the  Scriptures,  or  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies  he 
must  have  been  drawn  to  them,  and  must 
have  found  in  them  both  the  nourishment 
of  his  own  spiritual  life  and  the  treasure 
on  which  he  drew  for  others.  Except  on 
this  supposition  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  singular  degree  to  which  he  identified 
himself  with  them,  the  strength  of  lan- 
guage with  which  he  recognizes  their  au- 
thority, the  minute  acquaintance  with 
them  which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  or 
the  title  which  he  received  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Doctor,  which  then  meant  the  doc- 
tor devoted  to  the  Scriptures  in  contrast 
with  all  other  teaching. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  this. 
The  point  upon  which  we  desire  at  pres- 
ent especially  to  dwell,  and  in  which  we 
seem  to  find  a  key  to  Wyclif's  life  that  has 
not  yet  been  used,  is,  that  in  his  study  of 
Scripture  he  would  seem  to  have  come 
powerfully  under  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  He  quotes  him  often, 
and  Dr.  Lechler  tells  us  that  again  and 
again  in  his  '*Trialogus "and  other  works 
he  refers  to  John  i.  3,  4,  as  if  it  were  the 
germ  of  all  bis  views.  Strangely  enough 
Dr.  Lechler  thinks  that  he  misunderstood 
the  passage,  and  that  the  words  will  not 
bear  the  rendering  that  he  gave  them.  la 
both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions 
the  translation,  with  an  unimportant  dif- 
ference, is  as  follows :  "  And  without  him 
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was  not  anythiog  made  tliat  hath  been 
made.  lo  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men."  Wyclif  connects  the 
clauses  differently,  and  translates  :  "  And 
without  him  was  not  anything  made.  That 
which  hath  been  made  was  life  in  him  ; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

But  Wyclif  is  right.  He  has  followed 
the  early  fathers,  and  has  apprehended 
the  real  meaning  of  the  words.  What  St. 
John  tells  us  is,  that  the  Eternal  Word 
was  life,  life  absolutely,  and  therefore  life 
that  could  communicate  itself;  that  he 
was  the  fountain  of  all  life;  and  that  in 
him  principally  was  the  life  of  every  crea- 
ture before  it  was  called  into  existence. 
The  teaching  will  be  better  understood  if 
we  compare  the  words  of  the  Gospel  with 
those  of  the  song  of  the  four-and  twenty- 
elders  in  the  Apocalypse:  "Worthy  art 
thou,  our  Lord  and  our  God,  to  receive 
the  glory  and  the  honor  and  the  power; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  be- 
cause of  thy  will  they  were,  and  they  were 
created."  All  things  w^rg  before  they 
were  created.  In  other  words,  it  is  St. 
John's  principle  appearing  alike  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
in  God,  and,  if  in  God,  therefore  also  in 
that  Word  to  whom  the  Father,  who  hath 
life  in  himself,  gave  to  have  life  in  himself,* 
there  is  an  eternal  pattern  of  all  things 
that  are  realized  on  earth.  By  this  pat- 
tern must  all  things  on  earth  be  judged, 
and  to  it  all  of  them  must,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  conformed.  This  is  the  idealism 
of  St.  John,  and  Wyclif  caught  the  inspira- 
tion. 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  obtain  the  key 
to  most  at  least  of  what  Wyclif  both  was 
and  did  —  to  his  philosophical  system; 
bis  work  as  a  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses;  his  views  on  property,  so  often 
misunderstood  and  harshly  jud<;ed  ;  and 
even  to  his  method  oi  reasoning  upon  any 
point  he  had  in  hand. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  last 
point  first,  and  the  reformer's  idealism  at 
OQce  explains  to  us  why  he  should  always, 
in  reasoning,  go  back  to  first  principles. 
It  is  often  in  no  small  degree  burdensome 
to  the  reader  to  find  the  commonest  ques- 

•  John  V.  26. 


tion  discussed  from  the  most  remote  and 
far-drawn  considerations  as  to  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  eternal  relations  existing 
between  him  and  his  creatures.  But  how 
can  Wyclif  argue  otherwise  ?  He  can  only 
deal  with  existing  things  by  comparing 
them  with  the  pattern  in  the  Mount.  He 
must  reach  that  "one  first"  which  is  the 
measure  of  all  others.*  Let  us  turn  to 
his  philosophy.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  a  Realist,  and  this  harmonizes  ex- 
actly with  what  has  been  said,  for  the 
Realists,  as  distinguished  from  the  Nom- 
inalists, believed  that  generals  or  univer- 
sal have  an  existence  prior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  individual  objects  to  which 
they  relate.  In  the  words  of  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy  they  were  universalia  ante 
rem. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  this  same  lofty 
idealism  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Wyclif's 
career  as  a  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  His  conception  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  gathered  from  Scripture,  was  es- 
sentially ideal.  In  almost  every  important 
particular  it  was  directly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  beheld  around  him.  An  outward 
and  carnal  institution  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  Christ  had 
founded.  Even  within  this  institution  the 
clergy  alone  were  regarded  as  the  Church, 
the  possessors  of  all  her  power,  and  the 
dispensers  of  all  her  privileges.  The 
people  were  entirely  in  their  hands,  with 
no  independent  standing,  no  right  of  free 
access  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  and 
no  responsibility  except  that  of  obedience 
to  ecclesiastical  superiors  who,  even  in 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  treated 
them  as  children.  Let  us  not  blame  the 
spiritual  rulers  of  that  day  too  much,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  occur  again. 
The  evil  sprang  from  deeper  than  Ro- 
manist roots,  from  roots  which  will  prob- 
ably never  be  eradicated  while  human 
nature  is  what  it  is.  Nay,  it  is  often  the 
ablest  and  best  men  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  the  first  to  yield  lo  it.  Their  own 
motives  are  pure:  they  know  how  they 
will  use  the  influence  they  may  acquire. 

•  The  following  words  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Lcchler 
from  a  Vienna  MS. :  "In  omni  geuere  est  unum  pri- 
mum  quod  est  metrum  ct  mensura  omnium  aliorum," 
vol.  i.,  p.  472.  note  i. 
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They  have  such  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  ! 
their  beneficent  work  that  they  cannot ' 
believe  in  the  existence  of  worldly  eccle- 
siastics who  will  not  be  li<;htened  and 
elevated  by  the  same  glory.  Would  that 
experience  confirmed  the  justness  of  their 
expectation  !  There  can  be  no  nobler 
thought  than  that  of  upholding,  vindicat- 
ing, strengthening  the  Church  of  Christ, 
when  the  true  idea  of  that  Church  is  pre- 
served—  the  idea  of  service,  toil,  suffer- 
ing for  the  sake  of  Ckrist*s  body  and  of 
mankind.  There  can  be  none  more  dis- 
astrous when  there  is  substituted  for  this 
the  thought  of  a  great  hierarchy  with 
power,  riches,  splendor,  and  worldly  pomp. 
Men  say,  you  gain  the  world  in  this  way : 
we  say,  no,  you  lose  the  Church.  Thus 
VVyclif  felt,  and  far  more  interesting,  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  point  of  view  than  any, 
even  the  most  memorable,  of  his  overt 
acts,  is  the  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded. That  principle  reminds  us  again 
of  the  writings  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
and  confirms  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
Johannine  idealism  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  reformer's  views  and  move- 
ments. VVyclif  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  elect  within  the 
Church.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
false  members  must  be  included  in  the 
former.  He  proceeded  upon  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  our  Lord*s  own  parable  of 
the  vine,  when,  saying  of  himself,  I  am 
the  true  vine,  Jesus  immediately  spoke, 
not  only  of  fruit-bearing  branches,  but  of  j 
branches  that  bear  no  fruit,  that  must  be  | 
taken  away,  **and  men  gather  them  and  | 
cast  them  into  the  fire  and  they  are 
burned."  Siill,  these  branches  were  a 
part  of  the  vine,  a  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  a  part  of  that  visible  Church  which, 
though  by  reason  of  their  presence  im- 
perfect, was  yet  struggling  towards  per- 
fection. The  elect,  however,  within  the 
outward  Church  were  the  true  kernel ;  all 
of  them,  without  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity,  priests  unto  God  and  the  F'iUher,  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  privileges,  summoned  ' 
to  the  same  life,  bound,  except  in  so  far  as 
God  had  otherwise  appointed,  to  the  same 
duties.  I 

The  distinction  thus  drawn  by  Wyclif  is 
not  the  same  as  that  drawn  by  the  later 
reformers  between  the  visible  and  the  in  ; 
visible  Church,  while   it  is   possessed  of 
intinilcly  more  practical  power.     Accord-, 
ing  to  the  later  view  the  itivisibU  Cijurch 
is   liie  body  of   Christ,  and  it  cannot  be  i 
sought  on  earth,  for  it  consists  of  **  the  | 
whole  number  of  the  elect  that  have  been, 
are,  or  shall  be."     The  visible  Church,  on  '; 


the  other  hand,  consists  of  all  who  opoo 
earth  **  profess  the  true  religion."*  Our 
thoughts  are  thus  divided  between  what 
is  ideal  but  cannot  be  realized  on  earth, 
and  what  is  realized  on  earth  but  roust 
always  be  actual,  not  ideal.  Our  aspirar 
tions  are  transferred  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  we  need  not  strive  after  the  ideal 
here,  because  we  cannot  reach  it  here. 
There  is  upon  this  view,  strictly  speaking, 
no  body  of  Christ  upon  earth  at  all,  but 
only  an  institution,  a  family,  a  house,  or 
rather  many  institutions,  families,  houses, 
in  which  we  are  trained  to  be  members  of 
that  body.  VVycIif's  view  again  fastens 
our  attention  upon  something  which  ex- 
ists within  the  outward  Church,  which  is 
ideally  perfect,  which  is  therefore  entitled 
to  our  first  regard,  which  shows  us  what 
the  whole  Church  ought  to  be,  and  which, 
because  it  is  ideal,  must  supply  a  standard 
of  attainment  to  everything  occupying  a 
lower  ground.  Were  one  to  follow  out 
the  thought  he  would  perhaps  say  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  here,  in  the  form  of  the 
outward  professing  Church,  and  that,  like 
Christ's  own  earthly  body,  it  is  dwelt  in 
by  the  spirit  which  is  yet  to  pervade  it 
whoKy  and  to  transfuse  it  wholly  into  a 
spiritual  body  when  the  appointed  mo- 
ment comes.  Anyway,  the  main  point  is 
this,  that  there  is  a  truly  ideal  element 
within  the  present  outward  framework, 
that  there  is  a  Church  in  the  highest  sense 
within  the  Church  in  a  lower  sense,  and 
that  upon  this,  and  not  upon  a  distinction 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church  we  are  to  fix  our  thoughts.  The 
one  may,  indeed,  although  in  a  different 
way,  be  as  visible  as  the  other. 

Such  was  the  principle,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  great  logical  importance  flowed 
from  it  upon  which  Wyclif  must  have 
more  or  less  acted  whether  he  presented 
it  clearly  to  his  own  mind  or  not.  In 
looking  upon  the  outward  and  professing 
Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  it  was  of 
course  possible  to  think  only  of  Christ  in 
his' state  of  humiliation.  The  visible  and 
professing  body  was  not  perfect  enough 
to  be  identified  with  Christ  in  any  higher 
state.  But  if  so,  it  naturally  followed  that 
the  inner  circle  of  believers,  the  essence 
of  the  Church,  those  from  whom  we  learn 
what  the  Church  should  be,  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  glorified  Redeemer, 
witii  the  Redeemer  who  had  surmounted 
all  impertection  and  limitation,  and  who 
now,  clothed  with  his  **  spiritual  body," 
was   complete.     That  thought   cut   in  an 

•  Westminster  Confession,  ch»p.  xxv. 
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instant  at  the  root  of  all  the  secularization 
and  worldliness  of  the  Church.  What 
pretensions  could  she  have  to  earthly 
honor  and  dignity,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  her  Master*s  place  in  the  world  and 
do  his  work  ?  VVhat  desires  could  she 
have  for  them,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  whose  position  was  that  she 
was  already  passing  out  of  the  region  of 
earthly,  and  was  seated  in  the  region  of 
heavenly  things  ?  Her  pretensions  could 
only  be  to  a  cross,  to  more  toil  than  other 
men,  to  more  suffering  than  other  men,  to 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  to  do  good 
which  would  be  unrewarded  here,  to  rest 
which  would  be  found  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave.  Her  desires  could  only 
be  that  she  might  walk  more  worthily  of 
her  ideal  standing  in  the  heavenly  places. 
In  proceeding  upon  these  principles  the 
great  reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century 
laid  down  lines  which  even  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  see  with 
equal  clearness,  and  which  are  not  fully 
comprehended  to  this  day. 

Out  of  this  ideal  view  of  what  the  Church 
of  Christ  was,  all  Wyclif's  efforts  as  a 
reformer  flowed.  It  was  thus  that,  nega- 
tively, he  set  himself  with  so  much  deter- 
mination against  the  worldliness,  pride, 
luxury,  and  selfish  ease  of  the  prelates 
and  priests  of  his  time.  He  went  back  to 
the  early  Church.  He  contrasted  in  a 
thousand  ways  the  condition  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  with  that  of  those  around 
him  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
name  of  the  Church.  He  attacked  them 
with  reproach,  scorn,  indignation,  with 
every  species  of  invective.  And  yet 
through  all,  the  reader  is  chiefly  over- 
powered, as  he  is  overpowered  in  St. 
John,  with  the  wail  of  melancholy.  It  is 
the  thought  of  Christ's  little  flock  un- 
tended,  uncared  for,  that  rends  his  heart, 
and  that  dictates  these  passionate  appeals 
to  the  Almighty,  to  the  God  of  holiness 
and  mercy.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with 
his  efforts  after  positive  reformation,  with 
his  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  Romish 
error,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
with  his  devotion  to  preaching,  with  his 
institution  of  **  poor  priests,*'  and  with  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  tongue  of 
the  people.  Upon  these  things  individu- 
ally it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Enough 
to  observe  that  all  of  them  may  be  traced 
to  the  operation  of  the  same  great  princi- 
ple, of  the  same  ideal  view  of  the  position 
and  privileges  of  the  true  members  of 
Christ's  Church  on  earth.  Nor  need  it  in 
the  least  degree  surprise  us  that,  while 
himself  retaining  his  living  at  Lutterworth, 


he  sent  forth  his  itinerant  preachers  with- 
out gold  or  silver  or  brass  in  their  purses, 
believing  that  the  laborer  would  be  found 
worthy  of  his  food.  He  was  trying  the 
ideal  system  which  he  discovered  in  the 
New  7'estament,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  on  that  account  to  do  away  with 
the  existing  system  either  of  parishes  or 
of  parish  tithes.  The  functions  of  the  two 
sets  of  preachers,  the  parochial  and  the 
itinerant,  were  indeed  entirely  different. 
The  former  were  to  edify  the  Church,  and 
to  administer  her  ordinances  for  the  sake 
of  an  already  believing  flock.  The  latter 
were  to  awaken  the  careless,  to  reclaim 
wanderers,  and  to  convert  the  unbelieving. 
In  his  relation  to  the  two  classes,  there- 
fore, the  laborer  might  well  be  sustained 
in  wholly  different  ways.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  ideal  system  upon  which  the 
Saviour  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach 
would  lend  to  the  Church  enormous  power 
in  dealing  with  the  masses  of  a  nation 
that  have  as  yet  refused  to  listen  to  the 
call  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  where  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion has  been  formed  the  same  system  is 
equally  important.  Wyclif  appears  to 
have  felt  this.  He  saw  no  contradiction 
between  drawing  the  tithes  of  his  own 
parish  and  sending  out  his  "  poor  priests  " 
with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  alms  of 
those  to  whom  they  preached.  He  even 
complained  at  one  time  (A.D.  1366)  that 
attempts  were  made  to  engage  him  in 
controversy  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his 
ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  ♦  and,  although 
he  may  have  afterwards  gone  farther  in  his 
views,  he  retained  his  emoluments  at  Lut- 
terworth to  the  last,  and  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  charge  him  with  inconsis- 
tency. 

In  all  these  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
movements,  then,  we  appear  to  trace  the 
working  of  a  high  New  Testament  ideal- 
ism as  the  chief  guiding  principle  of  Wyc- 
lif's  life.  He  has  been  upon  the  Mount 
with  God,  and  his  great  aim  is  to  find  as 
far  as  possible  practical  expression  for 
the  pattern  that  has  been  shown  him 
there. 

But  Wyclif  s  idealism  not  only  explains 
his  work  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  it 
goes  far  also  to  explain  his  views  on  prop- 
erty. Upon  this  point  it  is  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words,  partly  because  of  its 
immense  importance,  and  partly  because 
Wyclif's  position  in  connection  with  it  has 
been  often  misunderstood.  Even  so  emi- 
nent an  historian  as  Dr.  Stubbs  declares 

*  Vaughan,  Monograph,  p.  loS. 
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that  **  his  logical  system  of  politics  applied 
to  practice  turns  out  to  be  little  else  than 
socialism.*'* 

One  point  seems  to  be  clear.  The  sys- 
tem must  be  applied  to  all  property.  The 
attempt  has  been  made,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  separate  between  its  application 
to  Church  property  and  to  property  of 
other  kinds.  Wyclif  did  not  hold  that 
every  man's  private  property  was  his  own, 
but  that  the  Church's  property  belonged 
to  the  State.  He  applied  his  principle  to 
the  latter;  but  the  principle  covered  all. 
That  principle  is  expressed  by  the  cele- 
brated apothegm  that  *' dominion  is  found- 
ed on  grace ;  "  and  the  meaning  is  that  no 
man,  and  no  body  of  men,  could  claim  an 
absolute  and  inherent  right  to  the  goods 
possessed  by  them.  All  things  belonged 
to  God,  and  were  granted  by  him  as  fiefs 
are  by  a  feudal  superior.  As  originally 
bestowed  they  were  forfeited  by  sin,  but 
were  restored  by  grace  or  mercy,  on  con- 
ditions opposed  to  sin,  and  which  sin 
must  again  invalidate.  It  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  the  man  who 
uses  his  possessions  ill  forfeits  them  in 
principle,  and  ought  to  lose  them.  The 
dificulty  is  of  course  to  find  out  the  point 
at  which  the  goods  are  forfeited,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  take  them.  Until  the  treatise 
in  which  Wyclif's  views  are  fully  explained 
is  published,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  pre- 
cisely how  he  would  have  met  these  dif- 
ficulties in  the  case  of  civil  or  personal 
property.  We  know,  however,  that  he 
strenuously  denied  that,  upon  his  prin- 
ciple, a  debtor  might  escape  payment  of  \ 
his  debt,  a  tenant  of  his  rent,  or  a  servant 
of  his  obligations,  whenever  these  several 
persons  were  satisfied,  that  the  creditor, 
the  landlord,  or  the  master  was  a  wicked 
man.  We  know  that  he  maintained  that 
by  the  law  of  God  **  common  men  should 
serve  meekly  God  and  their  lords,  and  do 
true  service  to  God,  and  their  masters. 
By  the  law  of  Christ  if  the  lord  be  an  un- 
true man  and  tyrant  to  his  subjects  they 
should  yet  serve  him."  **  Pay  to  all  men 
debts,"  he  says,  **both  tribute  and  cus- 
tom, and  fear,  and  honor,  and  love.  Our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  suffered  meekly  a 
painful  death  from  Pilate;  and  St.  Paul 
said  that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  death  by  l 
doom  of  the  emperor's  justice,  if  he  de- 
served to  die."  t  In  such  cases  he  seems  | 
to  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  general 
statement  that  to  property  misapplied  and 
abused  the  owner  had  no  longer  a  rightful 
claim. 

•  ConMitutional  Historv,  vol,  it.,  p.  440. 
t  Penuin^tun's  Liie  of  Wyclif,  pp.  7s,  76. 
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The  case  of  Church  property  opened  an 
easier  and  clearer  path  to  his  conclusion. 
In  judging  of  bis  argument  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise 
state  of  matters  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. It  was  urged  by  his  opponents  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  could 
either  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the 
clergy  be  touched  by  the  civil  power. 
Both  were  sacred.  God  had  granted  his 
Church  an  indefeasible  and  inalienable 
claim  to  freedom  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  The  State  had  no 
right  to  touch  the  persons  of  churchmen, 
whatever  their  deserts,  or  the  property  of 
the  Church,  however  it  might  be  abused. 
With  his  keenest  irony,  therefore,  Wyclif 
showed  to  what  absurdities  this  conten- 
tion led.  For  such  abuses  there  roust  be 
a  remedy,  and  the  remedy  rests  upon  the 
principle  that  dominion,  which  is  distinct 
from  power,  is  founded  on  grace.  Here, 
too,  he  had  another  advantage,  for  his 
principles  led  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
maintain  that  the  clergy  were  not  the 
Church.  The  whole  people  of  the  land, 
the  king,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation, 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  Church  as  the 
clergy  were.  For  them  the  clergy  existed, 
not  they  for  the  clergy.  The  latter  were 
not  masters;  they  were  ministers  or  ser- 
vants for  the  common  good,  and  all  ser- 
vants must  be  liable  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Thus  looked  at,  the 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  property 
of  the  Church  was  not  the  interference  of 
an  extraneous  power.  The  magistrate 
was  the  vicar  of  God,*  the  nation  was  a 
Christian  nation  acting  through  its  natural 
representatives,  who  disowned  neither 
their  duty  nor  their  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent it.  It  was  taking  stock  of  goods 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  from  a 
divine  source,  and  for  divine  purposes. 
The  source  had  been  lost  sight  of.  Even 
in  pleading  that  their  dotations  were  di- 
vine the  clergy  had  forgotten  what  the 
divine  meant.  The  purposes  had  been 
abused  ;  instead  of  being  divine  they  were 
become  worldly,  sensual,  devilish.  The 
Christian  nation  had  need  to  reform  itself, 
and  in  doing  so  it  was  entitled  to  see  that 
Church  property  was  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian objects  for  which  it  was  intended. 
All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  is  nowadays  urged  as  the 
voluntary  view. 

But  although  Wyclif's  path  was  thus 
easier  in  the  case  of  Church  than  of  per- 

•  Comp.  extracts  from  the  reformer's  works  in 
'*Life,"  bv  Vaughan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ziSa,  aod  in  **  Mono- 
graph," by  the  same  author,  p.  45a 
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sonal  property,  his  principle  really  em- 
braced both.  What  are  we  to  think  of  it  ? 
Professor  Shirley  has  endeavored  to  de- 
fend it  by  the  consideration  that  it  **was 
put  forth  by  its  author  as  an  ideal,  and 
with  the  full  admission  that  it  was  incom- 
patible in  many  of  its  results  with  the 
existing  state  of  society;"*  and  Canon 
Pennington  pleads  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  it  that  it  was  **only  a  theo- 
ry." t  Both  apologies  are  unsatisfactory. 
Ideals  may  not  be  capable  of  being  at 
once  reduced  to  practice,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  truly  practical  as  they  are. 
Nor  is  there  anything  that  a  man  is  less 
justified  in  putting  forth  than  a  false  the- 
ory. Both  ideals  and  theories  present  an 
end  which  we  are  not  simply  to  admire, 
but  towards  which  we  are  to  work.  They 
contain  in  them  the  seeds  of  an  endless 
growth.  Much  of  Christianity  is  in  the 
best  sense  ideal;  and  because  it  is  so,  it 
is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  men  now, 
and  will  command  the  allegiance  of  the 
best  of  men  until  they  have  a  higher  ideal 
(and  when  will  that  be  ?)  set  before  them. 
The  true  justification  of  Wyclif  is  that 
his  principle  is  sound.  No  man  has  in 
all  circumstances  an  absolute  right  to 
what  he  has  acquired  or  inherited.  Why 
should  we  hesitate  to  say  so?  Even  if 
we  look  at  the  principle  in  its  relation  to 
mere  worldly  movements,  it  will,  perhaps, 
appear  not  so  absurd  or  dangerous  as  we 
might  at  first  sight  suppose.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  application  may  be  granted, 
but  upon  what  other  principle  shall  we 
justify  the  expulsion  of  the  Stewarts,  the 
Bourbons,  or  the  Napoleons?  We  may 
not  always  see  clearly  when  to  enforce  it. 
The  principle  is  ideal.  We  are  commonly 
very  far  from  the  ideal.  But  there  come 
moments  in  history  when,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  mighty  wrongs,  the  divine  right- 
eousness and  justice  rise  before  a  nation's 
eyes  like  a  vision  of  the  third  heaven.  In 
moments  of  that  kind  the  nation  is  in  an 
ideal  world ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ideal,  it  executes  righteousness  and 
justice  with  a  decision  and  a  swiftness  of 
which,  when  it  afterwards  returns  to  its 
normal  state,  it  can  only  say  that  it  was 
then  hearing  unspeakable  words,  which  it 
is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  That 
seems  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  Wyclif's 
principle;   and,  thus  applicable  even   to 

*  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  p.  IxiL 
t  Life  of  Wyclif,  p.  74. 


personal  property,  it  is  more  easily  ap- 
plicable to  the  property  of  the  Church, 
Wyclif  had  certainly  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  secularizing  the  latter  when  it  was  well 
used.  It  was  never  more  than  "the  su- 
perfluity of  the  temporal  goods  "  of  the 
Church  that  he  desired  to  attain,  and  his 
very  assertion  that  dominion  was  founded 
in  grace,  rendered  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain that  where  this  grace  was,  nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
dominion.  The  principle  may  come  to 
be  needed  again ;  and  it  will  be  well  that, 
in  any  changes  that  may  be  before  us,  it 
be  interpreted  in  its  author's  sense,  and 
for  such  ends  as  he  wbuld  have  proposed. 
We  have  said  enough.  It  has  been  no 
part  of  our  plan  to  sketch  the  life  of 
Wyclif,  to  describe  his  enormous  labors, 
or  to  follow  him  into  all  those  varied 
spheres  of  activity  in  each  of  which  he 
accomplished  enough  to  make  any  man 
famous,  though  he  had  done  nothing  else. 
We  have  simply  aimed  at  pointing  out  a 
view  of  the  man  which  has  been  too  little 
noticed,  and  which  yet  seems  to  supply 
the  real  key  to  all  he  did.  The  lesson  is 
an  obvious  one.  We  ought  to  encourage 
idealism  in  the  Church,  and  especially  in 
the  clergy.  Many  fear  both,  and  dread  — 
what  is  by  no  means  impossible  even  in 
our  day  —  a  return  to  the  old  oppression 
exercised  by  the  clergy  over  the  laity.  To 
counteract  this  they  would  lower  the  con- 
ception of  the  Church's  and  the  minister's 
work.  The  true  prevention  is  to  heighten 
both.  That  is  the  New  Testament  plan  ; 
and,  if  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
be  adhered  to,  it  will  be  found  wise  to  fol- 
low it.  Wealth,  ease,  luxury,  pomp,  great 
worldly  state,  are  the  very  last  things  to 
which  our  Lord  or  his  apostles  would  have 
pointed  as  what  ought  to  characterize  the 
ministry  which  they  founded  —  the  very 
last,  unless  there  be  something  still  more 
remote  from  their  thoughts,  dominion  over 
the  souls  of  men.  l^he  true  glory  of  the 
ministry  does  not  lie  in  such  things,  but 
in  humility,  love,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice, 
a  heavier  cross  than  is  given  other  men  to 
bear,  and  labors  from  which  there  shall 
be  rest  only  in  eternity.  That  is  the 
Christian  ideal;  and  when  the  Church 
strives  to  realize  it  in  ever  increasing 
measure,  men  will  have  no  need  to  fear 
her.  They  will  rather  encourage  her,  and 
say,  **  While  you  keep  to  paths  like  these 
we  will  go  with  you,  for  we  see  that  God 
is  with  you." 

William  Milligan. 
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From  Blackwood's  Maffisine. 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

CHAPTER  X. 
A   HIGHLAND  TRAGEDY. 

A  MAN  must  be  a  bore,  or  a  social  wet 
blanket,  if  he  be  not  missed  from  the 
society  of  a  Highland  hall.  Venables 
was  missed  by  his  uncle ;  he  was  missed 
by  his  cousin  Grace;  he  was  missed  and 
mourned  by  Donald  Ross  and  the  gillies. 
And,  no  doubt,  he  might  have  been  more 
missed  than  he  was  by  Leslie,  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  si^i^nificant  intimations, 
dropped  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  Glenconan  had  with  his  elder 
nephew  according  to  arrangement.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Moray  said  very  little,  being 
almost  inclined  to  repent  his  frankness 
with  Jack  Venables ;  and  as  he  had  already 
nearly  burned  his  fingers,  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  further  indiscretions.  Yet  he 
did  give  the  young  laird  of  Roodholm  to 
understand  that  Grace  might  possibly  take 
it  into  her  head  to  marry,  and  that  for 
himself  he  had  every  confidence  that  his 
daughter  would  choose  wisely.  He  hint- 
ed, moreover,  that  he  had  said  much  the 
same  thing  to  Venables,  which  was  quite 
enough  to  send  Leslie  to  a  scrutiny  of  his 
own  feelings.  And  now  that  the  scrutiny 
was  forced  upon  the  young  man,  he  was 
surprised  at  the  dulness  of  his  own  per- 
ceptions. But  once  entered  on  so  fasci- 
nating a  course  of  study,  he  made  aston- 
ishing progress;  and  self-communings, 
illustrated  by  more  assiduous  perusals  of 
his  cousin's  pretty  face,  taught  him  a  thou- 
sand things  he  bad  scarcely  suspected. 
Strong  and  sluggish  natures  like  his  some- 
times, nevertheless,  answer  promptly  to 
the  spur;  and  when  a  spark  is  set  to  a 
slumbering  passion,  it  burns  like  the  sub- 
terraneous volcanic  fires  in  Java  or  Japan, 
where  the  peaceful  landscapes  smile  over 
the  fragile  crust  that  may  explode  at  any 
moment  in  a  violent  conflagration. 

As  for  Grace,  she  had  rather  felt  to- 
wards Leslie  as  her  father  felt.  He  was 
a  man  she  would  have  turned  to  in  any 
trouble.  She  believed  in  his  honor  as 
she  did  in  his  Christianity.  She  was 
sometimes  almost  startled  by  the  eloquent 
expression  he  gave  to  those  deeper  emo- 
tions that  were  silently  at  work  within 
her.  She  felt  that  the  active  sympathy 
of  one  so  staunch  and  so  earnest  might 
be  everything  in  certain  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  like  her  father,  she  rather 
admired  than  loved  him,  cousins  as  they 
were,  and    thrown    continually  into  the 


most  familiar  intercoarse.  But  hitherto 
she  had  seen  life  almost  entirely  on  its 
sunny  side,  and  so  she  found  herself  more 
at  home  in  the  society  of  the  more  voluble 
Mr.  Venables. 

And  hitherto,  and  so  far,  the  stars  in 
their  courses  had  been  unquestionably 
fighting  for  Jack.  But  now,  as  it  chanced, 
Mr.  Leslie  was  to  have  his  innings  at  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  to  come  to  him 
as  an  interposition  of  Providence. 

Moray  appeared  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  care  upon  his  brow. 

"  I  have  got  a  batch  of  bothersome  busi- 
ness letters  to  answer,  and  I  think  that 
nowadays  I  hate  business  as  much  as  I 
once  used  to  enjoy  it.  And  this  is  such 
a  beautiful  day,  that  it  seems  all  the  more 
pity  to  waste  it.  Needs  must,  however, 
when'— you  know  the  rest,  and  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  Suppose  you  and  Grace 
arrange  to  do  something,  Leslie.  1  shall 
be  all  the  more  resigned  if  I  know  you  are 
enjoying  yourselves." 

Leslie  brightened  up.  Good-hearted  as 
he  was,  and  fond  of  his  uncle,  he  scarcely 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  present  trial. 
And  although  generally  truthfulness  itself, 
he  was  guilty  of  a  compliment  de  cir con- 
stance, 

**  I  am  sure  we  are  very  sorry,  sir;  but 
you  know  the  motto  of  the  Russells, 
*  What  must  be,  must  be.'  Perhaps  if 
you  can  knock  off  your  work,  you  may 
join  us  later  in  the  day."  Then  turning 
to  his  cousin,  "What  do  you  say,  Grace? 
Shall  we  take  the  wagonette  and  the  chest- 
nuts, and  drive  over  to  Tomnahurich?" 

Now  the  lively  Grace,  with  all  her  re- 
gard for  him,  rather  shrank  from  a  day's 
tite-d.  tete  with  her  somewhat  solemn 
cousin.  If  she  had  told  the  truth  she 
would  have  confessed  that  he  almost 
frightened  her;  and  she  seldom,  unless 
when  his  animated  conversation  made  her 
forget  herself,  felt  altogether  at  ease  in 
his  company.  But  on  this  occasion,  as 
her  father  had  said  of  his  correspondence, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it,  so  she 
resigned  herself  with  alacrity  and  a  charm- 
ing grace. 

In  fact,  Tomnahurich  had  a  mystical 
attraction  for  her  —  all  the  more  so,  that 
on  the  only  occasion  when  she  had  visited 
it,  she  had  for  once  been  out  of  tune  with 
her  favorite  companion.  Jack  Venables 
had  been  at  her  elbow  through  a  brilliant 
afternoon,  and  his  lively  rattle  had  jarred 
upon  her  sensibilities,  as  the  blaze  of  the 
sunshine  had  seemed  unsuitable  to  the 
scenery. 

The  wagonette  with  the  chestnut  cobs 
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came  round,  and  Grace  stepped  upon  the 
box  seat  by  the  side  of  her  cousin.  The 
taciturnity  of  the  driver  surpassed  her 
apprehensions  —  one  may  easily  have  too 
much  of  peace  and  calm.  Leslie  seemed 
embarrassed  and  lost  in  thought,  although 
be  handled  the  reins  carefully  over  the 
somewhat  breakneck  roads.  He  would 
talk  with  almost  feverish  fluency  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  relapse  into  long 
silence.  Had  Grace  been  more  self-con- 
scious, she  might  have  feared  he  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  proposal,  although  as- 
suredly nothing  was  further  from  bis 
thoughts  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  men 
to  throw  away  a  game  by  precipitation. 
She  was  immensely  relieved  when  the 
carriage  pulled  up,  and  the  groom  was  left 
in  charge  to  await  their  return,  the  horses 
being  picketed  on  a  patch  of  turf.  Now 
she  was  no  longer  hand-locked  to  a  spas* 
modically  galvanized  corpse,  and  could 
break  away  to  gather  wild  flowers,  or  on 
any  other  excuse.  Her  pet  terrier  ran 
yelping  on  ahead.  Leslie  loaded  himself 
with  the  luncheon  basket,  with  a  rug,  and 
his  cousin's  sketch-book,  and  strode  along 
by  her  side.  The  scenery  was  pictur- 
esque enough  and  wild  enough.  What 
had  once  been  a  tolerable  driving-track 
ended  where  the  wagonette  had  drawn 
up,  and  was  only  continued  by  a  rough 
footpath,  winding  up  a  steep  green  hill. 
There  were  solemn  associations  with  it 
too,  inconsistent  with  picnics  and  lunch- 
eon hampers ;  for  many  a  century  be- 
fore Tomnahurich  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  still 
sacred  to  the  feelings  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  neighborhood. 

If  we  are  not  abroad  in  our  Celtic  phi- 
lology, Tomnahurich   may    be  translated 
"the   hill   of   the  fairies;-'  at  all  events, 
that  is  the  name  by  which  the  Celts  call  it 
in  the  Saxon.     It  is  a  little  churchyard  on 
a  bold  knoll  or  bluff,  in  the  midst  of  which 
might  be  traced  the  foundations  of  a  Rom- 
ish chapel.     Many  generations  had  died 
and  gone  to  dust  since  the  sacred  edifice 
was  abandoned  for  the  distant  kirk  of  the 
Reformed    religion.       The     surrounding 
glens  had   been   depopulated  by  emigra- 
tion, and  descendants   of  the  dead  folks 
njight  be  flourishing  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
owning  forest  farms,  or  running  lumber- 
ing concerns  in    Canada,  speculating    in 
»harcs  in  Wall  Street,  or  in  grain  and  pork 
in  Chicai^o.     But  still  the  gillies  and  shep- 
herds of  the   neighborhood  would   bring 
their  dead   to   repose  on    the   mound   of 
Tomnahurich. 
"Can  you  not  fancy,"  observed  Leslie, 


as  they  climbed  the  hill  — and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  might  have  chosen  a 
more  inspiriting  subject,  —  **  can  you  not 
fancy  the  melancholy  little  processions 
that  have  followed  the  path  we  are  tread- 
ing ?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  live 
in  loneliness  like  this  must  miss  the  de- 
parted who  were  dear  to  them  more  than 
we,  who  are  thrown  into  the  whirl  of  life 
and  liiay  forget  now  and  again,  if  we  can- 
not altogether  console  ourselves.  We 
bury  our  dead  out  of  our  sight,  and  so  far 
we  are  done  with  them ;  but  in  these 
Highland  solitudes,  after  the  funeral  as 
before  it,  do  what  they  will,  the  dead  must 
always  be  with  them.  Look  at  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Breton  coast,  with  their  som- 
bre fancies,  which  nevertheless  are  sad 
realities  to  the  survivors." 

Grace,  although  sufficiently  impression- 
able, was  taken  aback,  for  she  happened 
to  be  thinking  of  the  cold  chicken  in  the 
basket.  But  tantbUn  que  mal^  she  caught 
the  ball  on  the  rebound,  and  dropped  sym- 
pathetically into  her  companion's  gloomy 
train  of  thought. 

**  And  can  you  conceive  anything  more 
sadly  depressing  than  a  child's  funeral 
here  in  the  winter  ?  There  is  no  putting  it 
off,  because  the  few  mourners  have  gath- 
ered together  from  great  distances,  per- 
haps hazarded  their  lives  in  the  blinding 
snowstorm  and  the  snowdrifts.  And  the 
mother,  broken  down  by  watching  and 
grief,  is  toiling  up  the  hill  behind  the  little 
coffin ;  and  even  the  father's  strength  has 
been  overtasked  in  digging  through  the 
frozen  ground ;  and  the  light  of  the  cot- 
tage has  been  laid  to  rest  in  a  spot  that  is 
the  very  abomination  of  bleak  desola- 
tion." 

With  such  cheerful  talk  they  beguiled 
the  way,  till,  having  reached  the  summit 
of  the  grassy  steep,  the  lonely  churchyard 
lay  full  in  front  of  them.  Whatever  it 
might  be  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  spot 
seemed  enchanting  now.  It  was  on  the 
grassy  crest  of  a  rocky  headland,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  brawling 
stream.  A  clump  or  two  of  venerable 
yews  had  been  dwarfed  and  warped  by 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  beneath  and 
around  them,  and  within  the  dilapidated 
wall,  were  the  mounds,  not  a  few  of  which 
were  almost  level  with  the  greensward, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  grey  and  moss-grown 
headstones.  The  lustre  of  the  noonday 
sun  was  gliding  the  scene  he  could  hardly 
brighten  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation, 
the  mountains  to  the  westward  were 
bathed  in  all  the  glories  of  his  golden  light. 
Both  Leslie  and  his  cousin  involuntarily 
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paused,  simultaneously  struck  by  the  pa- 
thos and  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle. 
A  still  more  touching;  surprise  was  await- 
ing them.  As  Leslie  was  about  to  move 
on,  Grace  laid  a  fin^^er  00  his  arm.  But  it 
hardly  needed  her  whispered  "  Hush  !  "  to 
make  him  stoop  forward  and  listen  with 
all  his  ears.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
childish  voices,  which  would  have  sounded 
stranorely  spirit  like  had  it  been  midnight 
instead  of  brilliant  noon. 

Grace  stole  softly  forward,  her  cousin 
following.  Another  moment,  and  the 
chicken  and  her  hunger  were  altogether 
forgotten. 

What  they  saw  was  such  a  scene  of  un- 
afiEected  grief  as  might  have  inspired  the 
pen  of  a  Hogg  or  the  brush  of  a  Wilkie. 
There  was  a  newly  cast  mound  beneath 
the  boughs  of  a  yew,  and  near  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  And  by  it  a  comely  young 
woman  was  kneeling,  her  chin  in  her 
hands,  her  elbows  on  the  grass,  and  her 
swimming  grey  eyes  gazing  wildly  into 
vacancy.  Though  their  feelings  were 
stirred  in  sympathy  with  her  grief,  the  on- 
lookers nevertheless  were  struck  by  the 
details  of  the  picture.  Setting  the  refin- 
ing influences  of  a  profound  sorrow  aside, 
the  mourner  was  graceful  beyond  the  gen- 
erality of  women  of  her  station.  If  her 
complexion  was  freckled  and  her  cheek- 
bones were  somewhat  high,  there  was 
beauty  with  great  sweetness  of  expression 
in  her  features.  The  dress  was  of  simple 
black,  neatly  fitted  to  the  strong  yet  well 
shaped  figure;  and  in  the  rich  tresses  of 
her  hair,  as  they  hung  knitted  over  her 
neck,  the  auburn  and  the  red  changed  to 
gold  in  the  sunbeams.  That  the  mother 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  her 
widowhood,  was  shown  by  the  boy  who 
was  clinging  to  her  skirts,  and  scared  at 
his  mother's  unwonted  forgetfulness  of 
him.  And  a  yet  younger  child,  a  bright 
little  girl,  was  laughing  and  crowing,  as 
she  plucked  at  the  gowans. 

Leslie  drew  back  instinctively,  though 
the  mourning  widow  was  both  blind  and 
deaf.  And  Grace  had  accompanied  him 
in  a  sympathet'c  movement,  though  in  an- 
other moment  she  had  retraced  her  steps. 
She  could  not  leave  the  mourner  without 
trying  to  comfort  her,  though  feeling  in 
her  heart  that  consolations  must  be  cast 
away.  Indeed  the  poor  woman  scarcely 
acknowledged  the  li^ht  hand  laid  upon 
her  shoulder.  She  cared  as  little  for  what 
was  passing  near  her  as  for  her  children  ; 
and  the  touch  and  the  presence  of  the 
stranger  were  neither  profanation  nor  in- 
trusion :  so  that  Grace,  with  all  her  ear- 


nest desire  to  bring  help,  stood  silent  and 
abashed  before  that  speechless  sorrow. 
She  said  nothing:  she  stooped  and  kissed 
the  children,  and  then  she  withdrew  as 
quietly  as  her  cousin  had  withdrawn. 

But  if  her  feelings  had  been  moved  to 
their  depths,  she  was  full  of  feminine 
curiosity,  as  she  vowed  to  herself  that 
those  feelings  should  find  practical  relief. 
Strange  that  she  should  have  lived  for 
weeks  in  those  mountain  solitudes,  and 
know  nothing  of  some  cottage  tragedy 
that  must  have  been  enacted  almost  under 
her  eves.  That  a  tragedy  there  was,  there 
coulci  be  no  doubt  in  the  world :  the  wom- 
an's face  was  eloquent  with  a  story  of 
sorrow  which  she  must  6nd  an  interpreter 
to  explain. 

The  interpreter  was  there,  of  course,  all 
ready  to  her  hand.  She  spoke  very  little 
to  Leslie,  who  did  not  say  much  himself; 
and  for  once  his  cousin  understood  and 
admired  his  reticence.  But  she  flew  at 
Donald  Ross,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
though  with  all  due  respect,  **just  as  if 
one  of  the  terriers  had  been  fiying  at  the 
throat  of  a  badger." 

Donald,  as  a  rule,  was  ready  enough  to 
talk,  especially  to  the  young  mistress  he 
adored.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  re- 
served and  embarrassed,  which  naturally 
whetted  her  keen  curiosity.  And  for  once 
Miss  Grace  spoke  peremptorily,  like  her 
father,  and  went  very  roundly  to  the 
wished-for  point. 

'*  You  understand  me,  Donald,**  she  ex- 
claimed, stamping  her  foot  on  the  heather, 
and  turning  her  back  ostentatiously  on 
the  contents  of  the  luncheon  basket  — 
'*you  understand  me,  and  you  know  what 
I  mean  to  say;  and  so  you  will  please  to 
tell  me  everything  about  her." 

Donald  raised  his  stalker's  hat,  and 
scratched  his  grey  locks  in  profound  per- 
plexity. He  looked  for  help  towards  Mr. 
Leslie,  but  Mr.  Leslie  refused  to  under- 
stand him,  being  almost  as  curious  on  the 
subject  as  Miss  Grace.  Then  he  burst 
out  in  dire  perplexity, — 

**  Deil  be  in  me,  if  there  is  anything  I 

would  refuse  to  tell  you,  Miss  Grace,  but 

'.  it  was  Glenconan  himsel'  —  and 


II 


•*  Oh,  if  you  mean  that  my  father  has 

forbidden  you,"  began   the   young   lady, 

I  with  a  calculated  sternness  which  nearly 

'  drove  the  unfortunate  retainer  beside  him* 

self. 

"  It's  not  precisely  that,  neither.  Miss 

Grace :  if  it  were,  you  might  have  tied  me 

to  a  hart's  horns  before  I  would  have  told. 

But  you  know  yourself  that  the  laird  may 

.  mean    much   when    he   says    litile ;   and 
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though  you  may  be  sure  that  his  hand  is 
always  as  open  as  his  heart,  and  that  the 
widow  you  were  speal^in^  of  has  wanted 
for  nothing,  it*s  my  belief  he  would  wish 
to  keep  anything  from  you  that  would  be 
troubling  you." 

"Well,  I  see  how  it  is,"  responded  the 
young  lady,  softening  down  her  tones  into 
witching  seductiveness,  and  breaking  into 
a  smile  which  went  straight  to  Donald*s 
heart.  "  My  father  meant  for  the  best, 
but  chance  has  been  too  much  for  him. 
I  mean  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  mel- 
ancholy story,  and  may  you  not  just  as 
well  tell  it  as  he?  He  knows  even  better 
than  you   that  I    never  care  to   be  kept 


waiting. 


Donald  looked  inquiringly  at  Leslie. 
Like  every  one  else,  he  had  an  instinctive 
confidence  in  the  honor  and  good  sense  of 
the  laird  of  Roodholm.  Leslie  simply 
nodded.  He  knew  that  Grace  would  have 
her  will,  and  she  might  as  well  have  it 
sooner  as  later.  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  interfere,  he  could  always  defend  her 
with  her  father.  And  Donald,  who  was 
full  of  the  tale  he  had  to  tell,  and  who 
rather  prided  himself  on  his  gifts  as  a 
raconteur^  broke  away  in  full  cr^^  at  the 
sign,  like  a  hound  after  a  wounded  deer. 

"It's   three-andthirty  years  past   next 
Martinmas   since   I    came   first  into   the 
Strath,  and  Tve  never  known  a  finer  lad 
in  it  than  Angus  M'lntyre.     No  day  was 
too  long  for  him,  and  no  hill  too  stiff ;  and 
J  have  known  him  bring  the  deer  home 
upon  his  shoulders,  when  the  pony  would 
have  broken  down  in  the  bogs.     It  was 
seven  years  ago,  or  it  may  be  six,  that  he 
was    married     upon    John    Rutherford's 
daujjhter,   and    brought    her   here.     Her 
father  was   a  shepherd   from   the   south 
country,  and  they  say  that  he  was  sore 
against  the  match  —  for  Rutherford  was 
as  obstinate  as  one  of  his  own  tups,  and 
would  always  be  set  against  the  Highland- 
men;  but  between  Angus  and  the  lassie, 
they   had    their    way.     That    Rutherford 
would  miss  her,  you  may  believe ;  and  as 
for  Angus,  many  a  time  he  has  said   to 
me  that  his  heart  was  sore  and  sorry  for 
the  old  man.     And  they  had  the  two  bon- 
nie  children  you  have  seen  with  her  up  at 
the  burying-place   there.     I    have   never 
married  myself.  Miss  Grace,  and  I  never 
raean  to,  begging  your  pardon;  yet  I  will 
not  say  but  what  1  have  sometimes  wished 
1  was  Angus. 

^\  may  have  wished  it  one  Saturday  at 
even,  just  two  months  agone,  if  I  had  little 
thought  at  the  time  that  I  would  never 
forget  that  night.     We  had  been  giving  a 


look  round  the  braes  at  the  back  of  Bena- 
vourd,  for  we  knew  that  Glenconan  would 
be  down  in  a  week  or  two.  And  Angus, 
he  would  be  insisting  that  I  was  to  stop 
with  him  for  supper,  and  he  would  be  stir- 
ring the  toddy,  and  the  £:lass  was  going 
round,  but  yet  the  bit  wife  was  the  cheeri- 
est thing  in  the  cottage.  And  he  had  told 
me  that  there  was  a  litter  of  foxes  in  the 
cairn  on  Funachan:  Meed,  and  the  shep- 
herd had  been  complaining  that  very  day, 
and  he  said  he  would  need  to  be  getting 
out  some  of  the  terriers  and  seeing  after 
them.  And  so  I  said  to  him,  after  the 
last  glass,  that  we  would  be  seeing  about 
them;  and  if  it  was  a  providence,  as  the 
minister  might  say,  it  was  a  providence 
of  the  wrong  kind,  but  that  very  night  I 
found  the  fox-hunter  from  Lochloy  at  the 
kennels. 

"He's  an  old  man  is  Peter  —  as  keen 
after  the  foxes  as  his  dogs,  but  as  stiff  as 
Jock  Rutherford;  and  he  would  by  no 
means  stay  with  us  over  the  morrow,  that 
was  the  Sabbath.  He  was  bid  to  be  on 
the  Monday  with  the  tacksman  in  Coulin; 
but  if  we  thought  well  of  it,  he  would  take 
the  cairn  on  Funachan  on  his  road.  So 
at  last  I  said,  and  always  will  I  rue  it, 
that  he  was  a  wilful  man,  and  must  have 
his  way. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  Peter  again,  I 
would  have  turned  back  upon  the  Sunday 
when  we  met  the  minister.  He  said  but 
little,  but  he  looked  the  more,  and  many*s 
the  time  that  I  have  minded  on  it  since. 
And  there  was  a  beast  of  a  raven  that 
would  follow  us,  croaking,  all  the  way  up 
Glendocharty;  and  Mary  —  that's  the 
woman  ye  saw,  Miss  Grace  —  she  would 
have  keepit  back  Angus  from  going  with 
us,  for  both  of  them  were  dressed  and 
bound  for  the  kirk.  And  Angus  himself, 
for  once,  was  not  that  willing,  but  he  said 
that  if  we  were  set  upon  it,  he  was  to 
show  us  the  place ;  so  he  whistled  upon 
Smourach,  his  bit  terrier,  and  gave  a  kiss 
and  a  smile  to  the  wife. 

"The  bitch  fox  had  gone  to  her  earth 
but  little  before  us,  and  the  dogs  had 
opened  on  the  scent  or  ever  we  got  near 
to  the  cairn.  And  Peter  likes  ill  that  any 
should  interfere  with  his  pack,  so  Anu[us 
had  picked  up  Smourach,  and  was  holding 
her  in  his  arms.  Well,  the  big  fox-hounds 
they  stood  whining  and  scraping  outside ; 
and  terrier  after  terrier  would  be  sent  in 
among  the  rocks,  and  when  we  laid  our 
ears  to  the  ground  we  could  hear  the  fight- 
ing and  the  scratching.  But  the  vixen, 
she  had  the  best  of  them ;  and  dog  after 
dog  came  back,  blown  and  bleeding,  and 
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the  day  was  getting  on,  and  Peter  growing 
desperate.  It  was  then  that  Smourach 
made  a  spang  out  of  Angus's  arms,  though 
I  well  believe  he  could  have  held  her  had 
it  pleased  him;  but  he  was  proud  of  the 
bit  thing,  and  would  always  say  that  when 
once  she  put  in  her  teeth,  the  worse  she 
was  worried  the  deeper  they  went. 

**  But  you  are  wearying,  and  I  am  com- 
ing to  an  end,  and  a  doleful  end  it  was  for 
Angus.  The  battle  had  begun  worse  than 
before,  and  we  all  of  us  were  lying  and 
listening,  when  some  of  the  stones  slippit 
from  beneath  us.  Angus  was  like  a  man 
distracted,  for  the  way  was  closed,  and 
unless  we  could  open  it  out  again,  he  had 
looked  his  last  upon  poor  Smourach.  So 
he  said  it  behoved  him  to  go  in,  and  when 
I  looked  in  his  eyes  I  saw  there  was  no 
holding  him  back.  So  he  strips  his  coat 
and  in  he  crawls,  and  we  could  hear  to 
him  scraping  away  among  the  stones, 
when  the  biggest  of  the  blocks  above  him 
settled  down.  He  must  have  moved  some 
of  the  small  stones  inside  that  upheld  it. 
And  then  there  came  a  groan  through  the 
cracks  that  sent  a  grue  to  our  hearts,  and 
we  knew  that  the  great  rock  was  upon 
him.  We  were  down  upon  our  knees, 
and  tearing  away,  till  our  hands  were 
bloody  and  our  nails  were  rent ;  and  we 
got  down  till  we  saw  the  hair  on  the  head 
of  him,  and  the  big  bells  of  the  sweat  that 
were  standing  on  his  forehead. 

***Can  you  shift  it,  Donald?'  he  could 
just  groan  out;  and  I  would  have  given 
ten  years  of  my  life  to  say  ay  to  him. 
But  unless  we  had  brought  half-a-dozen 
men  with  bars  of  iron,  we  could  never 
have  lifted  it  one  inch.  But  when  we 
could  say  nothing,  and  he  maybe  heard 
Peter  sob  —  for  the  fell  old  hunter  was 
crying  like  a  woman  — all  he  breathed  out 
was,  *Then  the  Lord  be  good  to  me!* 
and  these  were  the  last  words  that  he  ever 
spoke." 

Donald,  absorbed  in  his  story,  had  been 
stimulated  by  Grace's  attention.  But 
when  he  looked  at  her  on  finishing,  her 
pale  face  frightened  him.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Moray,  knowing  her  impres- 
sionable temperament,  had  been  afraid  of 
shocking  her  by  so  tragic  a  tale.  But 
with  her  sensitive  nerves  she  had  her 
father's  courage  ;  and  it  was  to  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  widow  that  she  turned  her 
practical  mind.  She  forced  Donald  to 
tell  how  the  news  had  been  **  broken  "  by 
strong  men  who  could  not  control  their 
emotion,  and  startled  the  bereaved  widow 
by  the  very  intensity  of  their  sympathy  ; 
and  though  she  could  not  go  to  the  cot- 


tage in  her  present  agitation,  thenceforth 
her  thoughts  were  full  of  its  occupant 

Moray  was  both  shocked  and  angry 
when  he  met  the  excursionists  on  their 
return.  His  daughter's  nerves  had  beea 
sadly  shaken  by  listening  to  such  a  narra- 
tive so  near  its  scene.  On  consideration, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  his  forgive- 
ness for  Donald,  who  indeed,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  hardly  have  helped 
speaking.  But  time  after  time  he  cursed 
his  own  folly  in  letting  his  daughter  go 
near  the  churchyard  and  the  cottage.  So 
far  as  material  help  to  the  widow  went,  he 
had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  him- 
self. His  liberality  had  fed  and  clothed 
the  little  family,  and  was  ready  to  assure 
its  future  into  the  bargain.  But  what 
haunted  Grace,  with  that  slow  death-agony 
under  the  boulder,  was  the  look  in  the 
widow's  face.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
insanity  that  brings  no  oblivion — that 
distorts  the  horrors  which  memory  will 
revive.  Judging  by  the  effects  on  herself, 
a  comparatively  unconcerned  listener,  she 
could  guess  how  the  tragedy  must  have 
told  on  the  woman  it  so  deeply  affected. 
And  with  her  actively  sympathetic  nature, 
inaction  was  out  of  the  question.  Even 
her  father,  now  that  the  mischief  had  been 
done,  felt  that  she  must  be  left  free  to 
follow  her  warm  impulses.  Yet  she  shrank 
herself  from  approaching  so  sacred  a 
grief,  distrusting  her  power  of  bringing 
either  consolation  or  alleviation. 

It  was  then  that  Leslie  had  his  oppor- 
tunity—  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
never  thought  of  it  as  an  opportunity  at 
the  time ;  nor  did  he  know  till  long  after- 
wards how  well  he  had  improved  it.  Iq 
which  he  differed  altogether  from  Mr. 
Venables,  who,  although  perhaps  to  the 
full  as  warm-hearted  as  the  other,  could 
never  for  the  life  of  him  help  thinking 
how  he  could  turn  everything  to  some 
personal  account.  There  is  nothing  which 
a  sensible  girl  who  is  vaguely  contemplat- 
ing marriage  craves  so  much  in  a  lifelong 
companion  as  intuitive  sympathy  and  in- 
telligent affection.  They  are  the  supports 
on  which  she  hopes  to  lean  —  the  shelter 
that  may  shield  her  from  the  storms  of 
life.  And  now  Leslie's  sympathy,  al- 
though it  was  silent,  was  as  clear  to  her 
as  the  intelligence,  the  perspicuity  of 
which  almost  alarmed  her.  He  said  very 
little,  as  was  his  custom,  but  she  felt  that 
his  loving  penetration  was  searching  out 
her  innermost  thoughts.  And  she  knew, 
besides,  and  she  had  good  reason  to 
know,  that  he  was  employing  himself  very 
;  energetically  in  her  service. 
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When  she  came  down  to  breakfast, 
after  a  restless  night,  she  had  missed  her 
cousin,  and  asked  about  him. 

**  He  called  for  a  glass  of  rum  and  milk 
in  his  room,  and  was  away  by  seven 
o'clock,  they  tell  me,"  said  her  father. 
"  He  did  not  vouchsafe  any  message  for 
QS,  but  I  fancy  we  both  guess  his  busi- 
ness." 

So  in  the  early  forenoon  Grace  was 
sauntering  on  the  path  that  led  over  the 
hills  towards  Mrs.  M*Intyre*s  shieling. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  she  saw  Leslie  ap- 
proaching. He  was  coming  on  leisurely, 
as  if  lost  in  thought,  but  at  sight  of  her  he 
quickened  his  pace. 

*•  Well,  Ralph  ! "  was  all  the  greeting  she 
gave  him,  and  yet  there  was  that  in  her 
look  and  in  her  tone  which  amply  rewarded 
him  for  his  early  expedition. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  answering  her  unspoken 
inquiries — **yes,  1  have  been  to  see  her, 
and  I  think  I  see,  too,  how  we  can  help 
her." 

Grace  was  of  course  all  anxiety ;  but 
she  repressed  the  questions  that  came 
crowding  to  her  lips,  leaving  her  silent 
cousin  to  do  the  talking.  And  he  spoke 
with  so  much  good  sense  and  with  such 
sincere  feeling,  that  she  had  never  listened 
to  him  with  greater  pleasure. 

"You  of  all  girls  will  understand  me, 
Grace,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  was 
so  nervous  in  my  life  as  when  I  walked 
up  to  the  door  of  that  poor  woman's  cot- 
tage. There  is  something  so  sacred  in  a 
calamity  like  his,  that  it  seems  sacrilege 
for  a  man  and  a  stranger  to  approach  it. 
And  when  sorrow  has  almost  turned  the 
brain,  in  our  ignorance  and  our  reverence 
we  are  almost  hopeless  to  cope  with  it. 
In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  one  thing,  I 
should  have  gone  on  hesitating  "  —  he  did 
not  add,  •*  as  you  have  been  doing." 

But  Grace  nnished  the  sentence  for  him 
io  her  mind,  and,  full  of  her  gratitude,  was 
ready  to  reward  him. 

"^And  I  know  what  that  one  thing  was, 
and  that  you  wished  to  spare  my  weak- 
ness an  efiort.  Nor  shall  I  forget  it,  Ralph 
—  of  that  you  may  be  sure ;  and  now  tell 
nac  everything." 

**  Really,  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
RHich  to  tell,  except  that  I  have  prepared 
the  way  for  you,  and  left  her  hoping  for 
your  visit.  Though  that  is  something,  for 
1  am  sure  you  will  do  her  good,  and  in- 
deed may  probably  prove  her  salvation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  poor  woman  has  been 
Dcglected,  thpugh  not  intentionally;  and 
niritQanaged — with  the  best  intentions. 
Your  father,  as  of  course  he  would,  gave 


his  people  carte  blanche^  and  in  the  way 
of  meal,  and  milk,  and  mutton,  she  has 
everything  heart  can  desire.  I  believe 
that  the  neighbors,  from  Donald  Ross 
downwards,  would  each  one  of  them  cut 
off  a  hand  to  spare  her  a  finger-ache.  But 
they  scarcely  understand  her  case, — as 
how  should  they?  And  living  in  the 
shadows  of  that  brooding  solitude  —  you 
remember  our  talk  of  yesterday,  just  be- 
fore we  saw  her?  —  her  dead  is  always 
with  her ;  the  horrors  of  that  death-scene 
are  always  present  with  her ;  and  I  believe, 
from  what  she  let  slip,  that  the  husband 
she  loved  haunts  her  in  her  visions  of  the 
night  like  the  vampires  of  the  Hungarian 
legends.  Unhappily,  perhaps,  she  seems 
to  be  a  remarkable  woman  for  her  station  : 
what  you  might  have  been,"  he  added, 
with  a  serious  smile,  **  had  you  been  born 
a  shepherd's  daughter  and  similarly  be- 
reaved." 

•*  But  the  minister  ?  "  said  Grace.  **  He 
is  a  good  man  — is  he  not?  Has  he  not 
gone  to  visit  her?" 

"The  minister  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
his  visits  have  been  only  too  frequent. 
From  what  I  have  gathered,  and  it  was  a 
good  deal,  his  views  are  as  strong  and  as 
sincere  as  they  are  narrow.  He  pities 
her;  he  feels  for  her,  according  to  his 
lights  ;  but  he  is  persuaded  that  the  terri- 
ble death  was  a  judgment.  And  even  in 
consoling  the  widow,  in  his  heart  and  con- 
science he  feels  that  he  must  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  and  says  as  much. 
So  Mrs.  M*Intyre,  believing  in  her  pas- 
tor's spiritual  infallibility,  is  tormented  by 
the  notion  of  her  husband's  doom.  \i  he 
was  made  a  flagrant  example  of  the  sin  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  if  he  was  doomed  here, 
he  may  be  condemned  hereafter." 

"How  terrible!" 

"  Is  it  not?  But  that  is  just  where  you 
may  do  unspeakable  good,  since  you  can 
talk  religion  as  well  as  common  sense,  and 
speak  to  her  of  mercy  instead  of  judgment. 
But  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you,  Grace,  how 
you  may  best  comfort  the  widow.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  giving  a  hint  to  one  of  the 
angels:  if  you  cannot  bring  consolation  to 
the  cottage,  then  1  throw  up  my  hands. 
And  even  the  minister  is  a  candid  man, 
and  may  listen  to  reason  and  the  views  of 
Glenconan's  daughter.  You  go  to  work 
with  him  and  with  Mrs.  M'Intyre,  and 
come  to  me  and  report  progress.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
matter  —  unless,  indeed,  you  should  want 
money." 

"That  you  assuredly  shall  not  do,  or  I 
take  no  further  step ;  and  1  cannot  use  a 
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strooc[er  threat,  for  I  believe  that  yie  shall 
succeed  in  our  errand  if  we  only  go  hand 
ID  hand.  But  you  must  still  be  my  guide, 
and,  you  may  be  sure,  I  shall  be  very 
docile.  Only  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain." 

Leslie  never  in  his  life  felt  half  so  happy, 
and  he  would  have  very  much  liked  to 
have  told  her  so.  A  community  of  inter- 
ests had  been  established  on  the  highest 
and  holiest  grounds ;  and  now  he  had 
proved  and  realized  the  virtues  and  the 
qualities  with  which  he  had  always  desired 
to  credit  his  cousin.  She  was  worth  the 
loving,  and  she  was  worth  the  living  and 
the  working  for,  so  from  thenceforth  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  both  the  one  and 
the  other;  and  when  Leslie's  mind  was 
made  up  on  a  subject  so  all-important,  it 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  move  it.  That 
happy  moment  seriously  altered  the  odds 
against  hopes  and  ambitions  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Venables.  And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Grace  made  a  guess  at  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind ;  for  her  color 
rose,  to  her  confusion,  as  her  cousin*s 
eyes  were  riveted  on  her. 

But  the  confusion  passed  away,  and  the 
community  of  interest  remained.  The 
cousins  went  like  angel  visitors  to  the 
cottage,  sometimes  together,  more  often 
separately.  They  found  that  the  widow 
could  be  won  to  confidences  in  a  tiudtitey 
though  she  would  shrink  into  herself  when 
the  two  came  together.  But  their  sym- 
pathy began  to  teach  her  acquiescence, 
which  might  gradually  grow  to  contented 
resignation.  And  although  it  was  not 
often  she  spoke  the  thanks  she  looked, 
she  could  occasionally  be  eloquent  in  her 
gratitude  to  either  when  the  other  was 
away.  She  had  warm  feelings,  or  she 
could  never  have  suffered  so  intensely  ; 
and  she  had  been  educated  above  her 
present  station.  But  let  her  enlarge  on 
the  praises  of  the  absent  as  she  might, 
she  could  never  tire  the  patience  of  either 
of  the  listeners.  Grace  would  hear  how 
her  manly  cousin  —  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  another  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  daring  hillmen  — 
could  be  tender  and  impassioned  as  any 
woman.  She  heard  involuntary  compar- 
isons drawn,  much  to  his  advantage,  be- 
tween  him  and  the  very  worthy  minister, 
in  whom,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said, 
Mrs.  M'lntyre  profoundly  believed.  She 
admired  the  tact,  though  it  seemed  pro- 
fanity to  call  it  tact,  which  he  had  shown 
in  these  delicate  circumstances ;  and  re- 
proaching herself  for  her  blindness  hith- 
erto, she    rather  ran    into    the  opposite 


extreme.  In  short,  she  admired  him  and 
loved  him  more  and  more,  and  day  by  day 
—  as  a  cousin;  so  it  must  be  confessea 
that  Mr.  Leslie's  chances  were  looking 
up. 

While  as  for  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  he  took  to  idealizing  the  maidea 
he  had  longed  to  adore.  Before  he 
thought  seriously  of  loving  her,  he  had 
been  hampered  by  his  distrustful  good 
sense.  He  had  admired  the  natural  grace 
of  her  movements ;  he  had  meditated  son- 
nets to  her  beauties  when  the  fancy 
seized  him  ;  he  had  liked  the  liveliness  that 
sparkled  in  her  badinage  with  Venables. 
But  whether  it  were  from  a  dash  of  jeal- 
ousy or  doubts  as  to  her  depth,  he  had 
feared  that  she  and  Venables  would  be 
fitly  matched.  For  Leslie,  with  no  touch 
of  persona]  vanity,  cherished  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  intellectual  pride.  But  with  him, 
as  with  her,  there  had  come  a  reaction, 
and  now  he  was  the  more  ready  to  worship 
that  he  had  rashly  criticised.  Now  he 
figured  her  to  himself  as  the  ministering 
angel,  bringing  messages  from  heaven  to 
desolate  hearth ;  and  then,  in  a  natural 
sequence  of  ideas,  he  thought  what  her 
presence  would  be  in  her  husband*s  home. 
Altogether,  if  Mr.  Venables  had  really  left 
his  heart  in  the  Highlands,  when  he  went 
southward  full  of  self-confidence,  to  study 
the  advancement  of  his  fortunes,  he  might 
have  had  good  grounds  for  uneasiaess, 
had  he  known  all  that  was  going  on. 

CHAPTER  XI, 
THE  HON.  WILFRED  WINSTANLEY. 

But  come  what  might  of  his  affair  with 
his  cousin.  Jack  Venables  had  been  do- 
ing well  for  himself.  In  Winstanley  he 
seemed  to  have  met  what  the  spiritualists 
would  have  called  his  affinity,  allowances 
being  made  for  the  difference  in  their 
ages.  He  had  succeeded  as  the  other 
hoped  to  succeed,  by  social  gifts,  by  tact, 
and  by  enterprise.  To  be  sure,  as  Jack 
learned  by  degrees,  Winstanley  had  had 
certain  advantages  in  starting.  He  heard 
the  story  bit  by  bit,  and,  as  it  were,  inci- 
dentally ;  yet  Winstanley  was  really  frank, 
and  willing  to  be  so,  for  he  loved  to  find 
an  admiring  listener.  And  Jack  sat  at  his 
feet  with  unfeigned  and  flattering  interest, 
storing  up  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which 
he  hoped  to  turn  to  practical  account. 

Mr.  Winstanley  had  been  the  second 
son  of  the  Viscount  Wreckin  ;  and  through 
his  mother  he  had  inherited  a  handsome 
independent  fortune.  Had  he  been  more 
humbly  bora  and  poor,  be  would  probably 
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have  done  what  Jack  had  dreamed  of  do- 
ing, and  turned  artist,  launching  out  as  an 
adventurer  in  full  Bohemia.  He  was 
fond  of  art,  and  had  fair  talents  that  way, 
which  possibly  he  might  have  cultivated 
to  profitable  purpose.  He  was  fond  of 
pleasure  too,  and  it  might  well  have  been 
a  question  whether  art  or  pleasure  would 
have  got  the  upper  hand,  had  he  given 
himself  over  to  leading  the  life  of  a  Miir- 
ger.  As  it  was,  the  family  traditions  kept 
him  straight,  and  fair  play  was  given  to 
his  talents  and  his  ambition.  For  two  or 
three  generations  the  Winstanleys  had 
been  distinguished  in  public  affairs,  and 
they  had  the  habit  of  intermarrying  with 
the  governing  Whig  families.  Taking  to 
politics  or  diplomacy  like  ducks  to  the 
water,  it  was  only  a  question  with  the 
Hon.  Wilfred  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
he  should  steer. 

He  might  have  sat  for  a  borough  which 
was  in  reality  a  close  one,  though  the 
Winstanley  influence  was  decently  ig- 
nored. Or  he  might  try  his  fortunes  in 
diplomacy,  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
he  would  be  taken  care  of.  The  young 
aristocrat  hardly  hesitated.  He  had 
gauged  himself  and  knew  that  he  was 
clever,  bu^  he  was  not  very  sure  that  he 
was  profound.  He  did  know  that  he  de- 
tested drudgery,  and  he  was  doubtful 
whether  he  might  shine  as  a  speaker.  He 
would  as  soon  have  committed  suicide  off- 
hand, as  condemned  himself  to  commit- 
tees and  the  study  of  blue-books;  and 
making  a  slow  reputation  as  a  hard-work- 
ing official,  seemed  a  game  that  was  far 
from  being  worth  the  candle.  On  the 
other  hand,  diplomacy  attracted  him.  He 
liked  the  idea  of  looking  forward  in  the 
future  to  twisting  sultans  and  kaisers  and 
kings  round  his  Angers.  While  in  the 
mean  time,  with  the  strong  interest  he 
could  command,  he  might  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  pleasant  places. 

On  the  whole,  he  had  had  little  reason 
to  complain;  and  if  he  went  through  a 
good  deal  of  disillusioning,  he  had  the 
grace  to  acknowledge  that  bhe  faults 
were  his  own.  He  was  quick  but  not  in- 
dustrious ;  he  was  adroit,  but  scarcely 
reliable.  He  began  at  Florence  as  at- 
tachi  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  in 
the  good  old  days,  and  there  he  made  his 
reputation  as  a  man  who  could  shine  in 
society,  and  who  was  an  artistic  con- 
noisseur. He  went  in  for  society  as  mat- 
ter of  business,  and  for  the  fine  arts  in  the 
way  both  of  business  and  pleasure.  He 
ran  up  bills,  but  he  could  afiEord  to  pay 
them ;  he    entertained,  because  he  liked 
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entertaining,  while  other  attaches  ate  at 
their  master's  tables,  going  out  to  dinners, 
and  giving  none  in  exchange.  So  he  early 
made  his  mark  as  a  brilliant  young  man, 
who  might  do  the  State  good  service  were 
he  promoted.  And  even  then,  his  pleas- 
ures, and  what  apparently  were  his  ex- 
travagances, proved  profitable.  He  flirted 
freely  wit-h  maids  and  matrons,  saying 
little  of  importance,  and  picking  up  a  good 
deal.  He  was  the  very  man  to  be  set  to 
match  some  feminine  diplomatist,  who, 
being  sent  out  to  shear  her  dupes,  never 
dreamed  of  going  home  shorn.  The  in- 
genuous youth  had  a  way  of  looking  into 
women's  eyes,  which  at  once  disarmed 
them  and  drew  them  on.  It  could  hardly  be 
called  deceit,  it  came  so  naturally  to  him. 
Then  his  art  purchases  were  even  more 
immediately  lucrative  than  his  social  tal- 
ents. He  had  grand  passions  for  partic- 
ular pictures.  There  was  one  Madonna 
by  Correggio,  which  he  bought  at  what 
appeared  a  fancy  price,  and  fitted  up  in  a 
fancy  case,  carrying  it  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  The  passion  being  sated,  he 
sold  Our  Lady  afterwards  for  cent  per 
cent  on  the  original  purchase  money.  In 
fact,  although  he  might  be  taken  in  now 
and  then,  as  must  be  the  fate  of  the  very 
shrewdest  in  experience,  he  generally  put 
out  good  money  at  usury,  and  could  realize 
his  investments  in  the  aggregate  at  a  hand- 
some profit. 

He  married  young  and  for  love,  which 
might  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  his 
practical  character  ;  but,  as  it  chanced,  the 
lady  had  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  by  an  unex- 
pected inheritance.  The  lady  had  like- 
wise a  will  of  her  own,  as  she  had  a  right 
to  have,  and  we  dare  say  there  may  have 
been  domestic  tussles  before  she  was  per- 
mitted to  indulge  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
pair  ultimately  signed  terms  of  peace,  and 
agreed  to  go  each  their  own  way  as  they 
liked,  coming  together  on  a  footing  of 
friendship  when  they  pleased.  Winstan- 
ley had  gone  through  all  the  successive 
grades,  from  unpaid  attachiXo  first  secre- 
tary of  legation ;  and  then  he  became  a 
promising  minister,  although  he  had  never 
risen  to  the  rank  of  ambassador.  That, 
as  I  said,  was  very  much  his  own  fault. 
He  was  able,  but  only  too  versatile,  for 
he  wanted  ballast.  He  loved  change  of 
scene,  and  was  willing  to  be  shifted  any 
where,  from  the  Hague  or  Frankfort  to 
Quito  or  Pekin.  And  all  that  could  cer- 
tainly be  predicated  of  him  at  the  Foreign 
Office  was,  that  he  would  scarcely  be  set- 
tled ere  he  would  wish  to  change  again. 
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And  a  change  he  invariably  succeeded  in 
effecting,  which  may  have  gone  far  to 
account  for  his  complacent  submission, 
though  he  went  revolving  in  secondary 
spheres  in  place  of  rising  to  the  primary. 

So  that  even  in  the  discharge  of  his 
strictly  official  duties,  the  proverb  of  the 
rolling  stone  could  hardly  be  said  to  apply 
to  him,  for  he  rolled  out  of  one  good  berth 
into  another,  and  had  always  respectable 
pay  and  appointments.  But  he  was  a  man 
who  had  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  had  a 
marvellous  instinct  for  never  burning  his 
fingers.  As  to  that,  we  may  let  him  speak 
for  himself,  as  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  was  especially  fond  of  speaking  when 
he  could  make  sure  of  his  audience. 
Winstanley  detested  the  semblance  of 
boasting,  but  he  loved  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation. Perhaps  it  was  the  unfeigned 
and  only  half-conscious  flattery  of  Jack 
Venables  in  that  respect,  which  had  drawn 
the  elder  adventurer  most  strongly  towards 
the  younger  one. 

Jack  had  expressed  his  admiration  and 
astonishment  at  the  number  and  variety 
of  those  irons  of  Mr.  Winstanlev,  though 
he  had  merely  heard  of  a  few  ot  them  in 
course  of  conversation. 

••  Well,  you  see,"  said  Winstanley  com- 
placently, **  I  have  lived  in  many  places  in 
my  time,  and  have  always  made  it  a  golden 
rule  to  turn  my  opportunities  to  the  best 
advantage." 

'*  And  such  opportunities  !  "  sighingly 
ejaculated  Jack. 

'*  Such  opportunities,  you  may  well  say. 
No  man  can  do  more  in  the  speculative 
way  than  one  of  her  Majesty's  diplomatic 
representatives  in  foreign  parts.  The 
misfortune  is,  with  men  sent  to  Peru  or 
Patagonia,  or  those  sort  of  places,  that 
very  few  of  them  have  money.  They  try 
to  live  on  their  incomes,  or  to  save  upon 
them,  and  they  fail  ignominiously.  Now 
I  had  money,  as  it  happened.  Trade  is 
forbidden  even  to  consuls  now,  very  prop- 
erly, though  the  poor  devils  have  often  to 
starve  upon  a  pittance,  in  obedience  to 
peremptory  though  righteous  rules.  But 
a  free  Briton  may  always  invest  his  money 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  he  hap- 
pens to  find  himself.  A  diplomatist  has 
always  access  to  the  best  information,  and 
should  be  able  to  count  on  his  position 
for  guaranteeing  his  being  honestly  dealt 
with." 

**  So,  sir?  "  again  ejaculated  Jack,  hang- 
ing on  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  in  the  con- 
fident hope  of  successfully  imitating  him. 

Winstanley  was  pleased,  and  went  00 ; 
perhaps  he  had  bis  reasons  besides. 
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**  Look  here,  Venables ;  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  you,  and  I  don*t  mind  telling  you 
something  of  my  financial  story  for  your 
guidance.  I  owe  you  a  debt,  and  I  hope 
to  do  more  than  this  to  pay  it;  meantime 
I  am  sure  I  may  count  on  your  discretion, 
for  you  conceive  it  is  not  to  every  one  that 
I  should  give  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  my 
investments." 

Jack  merely  bowed  and  smiled,  —  he 
was  too  deeply  interested  to  interrupt; 
and  Winstanley  proceeded :  — 

"  I  don*t  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the 
list  is  exhaustive;  indeed  I  have  been 
perpetually  selling  out  and  buying  again 
elsewhere,  for  even  a  steady  run  of  gains 
would  pall  intolerably.  I  merely  give 
you  some  illustrative  cases,  and  mention 
what  I  consider  the  turning-points  in  my 
career. 

'*  I  flatter  myself  my  first  hit  was  an  in* 
spi ration,  and  the  boldest  of  all.  When 
in  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  mere  boy,  I  had 
made  friends  with  Isaacs,  the  great  Jew 
financier;  or  rather,  Isaacs  had  conde- 
scended to  take  notice  of  me.  By  wa^  of 
extraordinary  favor,  he  had  allotted  me  a 
few  shares  in  the  Universal  Bank.  The 
shares  had  gone  up  like  balloons,  and  they 
came  down  again  as  if  the  gas  was  escap- 
ing through  rents,  in  the  panic  of  — I 
don't  precisely  remember  the  year.  I  was 
in  mortal  terror,  for  the  liability  was  un- 
limited; and  I  was  in  blessed  ignorance 
of  the  bank's  transactions  and  resources. 
I  rushed  olf  to  my  friend  Isaacs.  I  think 
I  must  have  taken  his  fancy,  as  you  have 
taken  mine.  It  was  after  dusk,  in  his  pri- 
vate sitting-room,  and  before  answerinjif 
he  went  to  see  if  the  door  was  shut,  and 
if  the  shutters  were  safe.  Then  he  came 
back  to  me  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  told 
me  that  the  concern  was  absolutely  safe. 
'Schwartzchild'  was  the  only  word  he 
dropped  besides,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
would  shut  up  like  an  ovster  if  I  cross- 
examined  him.  1  thankecf  him,  and  shook 
hands,  and  chewed  the  cud  of  meditation 
through  a  sleepless  night.  If  I  sold,  I 
should  lose  seriously,  and  might  possibly 
be  let  in  after  all.  But  if  the  bank  was 
safe,  it  must  be  the  time  to  buy,  for  the 
falling  shares  were  to  be  had  for  a  song. 
It  was  all  a  question  of  Isaacs's  good 
faith,  for  he  was  assuredly  in  the  bank's 
innermost  secrets,  and  as  to  that  I  exer- 
cised my  diplomatic  perceptions.  I  was 
persuaded  that  the  man  meant  kindly  by 
me,  so  I  gave  commission  to  sundry  brok- 
ers to  buy  Universal  shares.  The  bank 
was  smashed  up  long  ago,  but  I  sold  all 
,  1  bad  bought  afterwards,  contenting  my* 
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self  with  a  modest  gain  of  ;^8ooo.  Had  I 
chosen  to  hold  on  I  might  have  made  half 
as  much  again;  and  had  I  stuck  to  the 
investment,  I  should  have  been  a  ruined 
man. 

••Those  were  pleasant  times  in  Paris, 
when  I  was  second  secretary  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honord,  during  the  golden  days 
of  the  empire.  As  a  member  of  our  Le- 
gation, I  knew  nothing  and  wished  to 
know  nothing  of  such  things  as  that  luck- 
less *  Mexican  question,'  which  came  on 
later,  and  was  handed  over  to  De  Morny 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  But  I  culti- 
vated M.  Haussman  and  the  MM.  Fould. 
I  used  to  dine  with  those  magnificent 
gentlemen  pretty  frequently,  smoking  cig- 
arettes over  sweet  champagne  at  dessert, 
and  by  putting  two  and  two  together,  I 
exercised  my  prescience,  and  picked  up 
sundry  lots  of  house  property  on  the  lines 
of  the  prefect's  projected  demolitions. 

••  I  had  got  rid  of  most  of  them  before 
I  was  sent  on  to  Vienna,  to  profit  by  my 
Parisian  experiences  in  the  Kaiserstadt. 
I  had  my  knife  and  fork  at  Schwartzchtld's 
mansion  in  the  Leopoldplatz,  and  I  had 
my  little   interest  in  the  house  specula- 
tions, in  the  Danube  Valley  Reclamation 
schemes,  and  the  Hungarian  Land-banks. 
Well,  well,  perhaps  it  was  lucky  for  me 
that  the  Viennese  society  and  blank  days 
of  bear-shooting  in  the  Carpathians  bored 
me.     At  all  events  1  was  in  Pekin,  having 
cleared  out  everything  Austrian  at  hand- 
some profits  before  the  krach  came  in  the 
great  exhibition  year.     By  the  way,  I  re- 
member that  relative  of  yours,  Mr.  Moray, 
ID  China,  but  we  will  talk  about  him  an- 
other time.     I  soon  tired  of   China,  and 
touched  nothing  there.     No  doubt  there 
was  money  to  be   made  by  outsiders  in 
silks  and  opium.     But  the  fact  was,  it  was 
the  kind  of  money-making  which  is  likely 
to  leave  pitch  on  the  lingers.     And  as  I 
caught  an  ague  besides,  I    went  to  sun 
myself  and  get  rid  of  the  shivers  in  the 
di7  uplands  of  the  Columbian  Republic. 
There   I  dipped  into   coffee   plantations, 
uiddyedmy  hands  in  indigo-growing, — 
always  in  the  way  of   legitimate   invest- 
ments, remember;    and    I    should    have 
dooe  a  good  deal  better  than  I  did,  had  it 
Dot  been  for  the  moral  tone  of  the  coun- 
ter.   I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  that 
vbeo  you  get  mixed  up  with  a  syndicate 
there,  the  rascals  would  leave  even  a  Brit- 
ish mioister  in  the  lurch  ;  and  more  than 
OQce  I  had  to  come  down  handsomely,  to 
Mve  the  credit  of  those  whom  malevolent 
<caDdal  might  have  called  my   confeder- 
ates.   But   1    pray  you   to   observe,   my  ; 


young  friend,  that  though  I  have  made 
many  hits  in  my  time,  I  never  in  my  life 
did  one  dishonorable  action,  and  so  I  saw 
my  properties  in  Columbia  seriously  de- 
preciated. The  more  was  the  pity.  Had 
others  only  run  as  straight,  I  might  have 
left  the  Legation  there  with  a  handsome 
fortune.  And  I  don't  know,  after  all,  but 
what  I  should  have  regretted  it,  for  satis- 
factory speculation  is  the  salt  of  life. 

•*  But  I  am  getting  prosaic,  and  I  fear  I 
begin  to  twaddle.  Oh  yes,  it  is  no  use 
your  protesting — I  take  your  civility  for 
what  it  is  worth.  And  at  any  rate,  I 
should  say  little  about  my  squabbles  with 
the  Foreign  Office. 

*•  As  for  successive  foreign  secretaries, 
I  always  found  them  the  most  impractica- 
ble of  men."  And  here  Mr.  Winstanley 
smiled.  ••They  said — and  you  may  im- 
agine how  absurd  the  accusation  was  — 
that  I  was  never  to  be  counted  upon  from 
month  to  month ;  that  the  health  and 
digestion  which  seemed  perfect  in  London 
were  always  breaking  down  in  foreign 
climates ;  that  I  was  perpetually  giving 
myself  leave  of  absence  ;  and  that  if  they 
sent  a  specially  important  despatch,  I  was 
always  crossing  it  en  route.  You  conceive, 
that  to  a  gentleman  of  comfortable  means, 
there  was  no  dealing  with  officials  of  that 
stamp.  So  I  intimated  courteously,  that, 
leaving  my  services  at  her  Majesty's  dis- 
posal, 1  was  quite  content  to  be  shelved 
in  the  mean  time.  To  do  them  justice, 
they  took  me  readily  at  my  word,  offering 
me  the  ribbon  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  which  I  declined  respectfully  with 
thanks." 

•'  Did  you  not  find  it  a  little  dull,  sir, 
that  change  to  a  private  life?*' 

**  Dull,  my  good  friend!  dull!  Why, 
I  am  never  dull.  I  have  always  been  too 
full  of  occupations.  As  for  being  bored 
sometimes,  I  don't  say  ;  that  is  a  different 
thing  altogether,  and  the  common  lot  of 
well-to-do  humanity.  At  this  moment  I 
have  no  end  of  promising  schemes  on 
hand,  as  you  will  learn  when  we  improve 
our  acquaintance.  But  apropos  to  being 
bored,  having  a  conscience  and  some  con- 
sideration for  you,  1  shall  ring  for  my 
candle,  and  wish  you  good-night." 
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Mr.  Parnell  has  at  last  put  in  definite 
words  the  demands  of  the  Irish  National 
ist  party. 


I4S 

In  his 
January  I 
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ig  under  I  he  Ore; 


ipeech  at  Cork,  on  the  21st  of 
St,  he  is  reported  to  have  said : 


wide  and  far 


:aching  c 


Tliis  irreducible  minimi 
maoded  by  a  Hunierous  and 
parly  in  the  next  Parham 
important,   therefore,  to   ki 

that  Parliament  whose  resti 
asked  for.     it  is  strange  that,  practically, 
no  work  exists  which  gives  a  concise 
succinct  account  of  it.     Mr.  Lecky  bi 
the  history  of  the  Irish   Parliament  only 
as  far  as  17821   Mr.  Fronde's  history  of  it 
is  intermingled  with  the  narrative  of  other 
Irish  affairs;  whilst  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Whiteside's  lectures  00  the  subject  by  no 
means  go  sufBcienily  deep  to  satisfy  [he 
requirements  of  the  political  student. 

The  constitution  of  Ihe  Parliament  of 
1782.  or,  as   Mr.  Parnell  calls  it,  "Grat- 
tan's  Parliament,"  cannot  be  satisfactorily  |      - 
understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  |  via 
the  previous  history  of  the   Irish   Parlia-.an< 

According  to  Sir  John  Davies  —  prob-    bui 
ably  the  El's*'**'  authority  00  the  subject 
—  the  first  lime   and   occasion  for   insti- 
tuting Ihe  High  Court  at  Parliament 


Irish  lesis; 


aflei 


seal  ol  England.  Thas 
Henry  made  the  Irish  Par- 
Itely  dependent  on  the  Eo- 
lent,  and  for  nearly  three 
wards  that  one  acl  ruled  all 


I  the 


:ign  of  Edward  Ihe'djpuiy, 


the  identity  and  insep- 
^1 '  arabiliiy  of  the  crowns  of  the  two  coun- 
;"  :  tries  were  enacted.     Hitherto  the  English 
sovereigns  had  only  been  "lords"  of  Ire- 
land, but  in   1542  it  wu  enacted  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  that 

the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successon, 
kings  uf  Eng'.ind,  iie  always  kings  of  this  land 
of  Ireland,  and  should  hold  and  enjoy  all  pre- 
rogatives, dignities,  etc.,  forever  —  as  united 
and  knit  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  the  realm  uf 
England, 

Thenceforward  the  union  of  Ihe  crowns 

was  an  accomplished  and  recognized  fact, 

and   Ihe   chief   executive   power   In   both 

d  in  the  same  person; 

gn   could   not    himself 

ur   personally  conduct 

the  governmenl  of  that  country,  a  great 

part  of  his  authority  was  delegated  I 


England  then,  torn  by 
lions,  and  threatened  with  Scotch 
incursions,  was  unable  to  look  after  her 
subjects  who  had  migrated  10  and  settled 
ia  Ireland  ;  and  (hey,  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, obtained  authority  from  England, 
and  held  a  Parliament  amon^  themselves.  , 
This  privilege  of  separate  legislative  pow- '  | 

That  it  was  not  a  satisfactory  form  of  con-   c 
neclion  between  the  i«o  countries,  how 
ever,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Henry  thi 
Sevenlh  most  materially  modified  il.     Ii 
fact,  he  annihilated  the  independence 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  made  the  gi 
ernment  of  Ireland  directly  dependent 
the   sovereign's   own    will   and   pleasu 
Sir  Edward  Poyning  was  selected  to  gi 
eSecl  to  the  king's  determination,  and  w 
sent  to  Ireland  as  deputy.     On  his  arri< 
Ihere,  in  1494,  he  convened  a  Parliamenl ;    ,rie 
and   a  most   important   and   far-reaching    dj'v 
act,  known   throughout    Irish    history   as    ,,), 
Poyning's  Act,  was  passed.     It  enacted   i,,^ 


no  Parliament  l>e  holden  hereafter  in  the  s 
linci  but  M  such  season  as  the  King's  Li 
tenant   and  Council  Ihere  first  do  certify 


viceroy,  or  lord  lieutenanl,  witti 
unci)  was  associated. 
This  Irish   Council  consisted  of  some 
wentyor  thirty  members  —  Ihe  lord  chan- 
:ellar  of  Ireland  and  some  of  the  judges, 
he  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  bishop  or  two, 
ind   some   nobles.     Practically  it   wa*   a 
hird   chamber   of  the   legislature,  as  all 
ih  bills  had  to  receive  its  approval  bc> 
r  goinK  before  the  English  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  before  submission   to   the    Irish 
Parliament. 

Such  was  the  constilulion  of  Ireland  at 
Ihe  beginning  of  ihe  seventeenth  century ; 
vas  it  at  the  end  of  that  cen- 
e  may  pass  over  Ihe  brief  in- 
.  in  Ihis  form  of  government; 
me  when  Cromwell,  with  the  gilled  fore- 
ight  of  a  great  statesman,  anited  the  Irilb 
md  English  Parliaments,  and  established 
omplelefree  trade  between  the  twocouo- 
hen  James  the  Second, 
land,  sought  to  make  a 
and  convoked  a  Parlia- 
er  each  of  these  brief 
inlerrupiions  the  country  reverled  to  Its 
jd  constilulion  under  Poyning's  Act. 
u-  i  In  the  e.irly  part  of  the  eighleentb  cen- 
le  .  tury  an  important  event  occurred   which 


'*'■   tury,'for 
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still  further  reduced  the  value  of  the  Irish 
constitution. 

A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  relative  au- 
thority of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain.  In 
a  certain  lejjfal  case  — it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  details  —  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  law  courts  was  made  to  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  appeal  was 
further  carried  to  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  which  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Irish  Lords.  The  latter  protested  strenu- 
ously against  the  English  Lords  assuming 
a  superior  authority,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  in  which  they  urged  that, 

if  the  power  of  the  judicature  may,  by  a  vote 
of  the  British  Ltirds,  be  taken  away  from  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  same  may  not,  in  like  manner,  deprive 
us  of  the  benefit  of  our  whole  Constitution. 

The  answer  given  to  this  petition  was 
the  celebrated  Declaratory  Act  (6  George 
I.),  which  enacted 

that  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been,  is,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  subordinate  unto,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  the  imperial  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  as  being  inseparably  united  and  an- 
nexed thereunto ;  and  that  the  /Cing,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assembled^  hath  power  to 
make  laws  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  the  Kingdom 
and  people  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  ot  Ireland  have  not,  nor  ought  of  right 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of,  or  affirm, 
or  reverse  any  decree  made  in  any  court  within 
the  said  Kingdom,  and  that  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  House  of  Lords  upon  any  such 
judgment  or  decrees  are  void. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  up  to  this 
time  Parliament  was  by  no  means  so  in- 
dispensable an  institution  that  prolonged 
periods  could  not  elapse  without  it.  From 
1585  to  1612  (twenty-seven  years)  there 
was  no  Parliament;  and  again  from  1615 
to  1634  (nineteen  years)  and  from  1666  to 
1692  (twenty-six  years)  no  Parliaments 
were  held.  By  the  close  of  George  the 
Second's  reign,  however,  it  used  to  meet 
every  second  year. 

Another  matter  which  must  be  men- 
tioned is,  that  there  was  no  limitation  of 
time  for  the  existence  of  a  Parliament, 
except  the  life  of  the  sovereign.  Some 
Parliaments  lasted  for  many  years  —  that 
of  George  the  Second  was  actually  in  ex- 
istence for  thirty-three. 

The  Irish  constitution  remained  in  this 
powerless  and  inert  form  down  to  the  end 
of  George  the  Second's  reign ;  then,  un- 
der the  awakening  feeling;  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  who  had  long  been  suf- 
fering under  a  denial  of  nearly  all   the 


privileges  which  their  brethren  in  England 
had  gained  by  the  Revolution,  many  con- 
cessions affecting  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  Parliament  were  secured.  Be- 
fore detailing  them,  the  constitution  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  elec- 
torate must  be  described ;  and  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  with  one  exception 
hereafter  to  be  stated,  the  description  now 
given  is  that  also  of  the  constitution  and 
electorate  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 

Of  the  House  of  Lords  little  need  be 
said.  It  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  tem- 
poral peers,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
absentees,  and  of  twenty-two  spiritual 
peers.  A  few  had  titles  of  some  antiq- 
uity, but  the  bulk  of  them  had  received 
their  peerages  in  recent  times  as  a  reward 
for  services  to  the  government.  Most  of 
the  temporal  peers  were  large  landed  pro- 
prietors; hence  the  landed  interest  was 
predominant  in  the  upper  House.  Many 
of  them  were  proprietors  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary close  boroughs,  and  could  send 
their  nominees  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  they  exercised  large  influence  also  in 
the  lower  chamber.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  later  half  of  the  century  fifty-three 
peers  nominated  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Shannon,  and 
Lord  Ely  were  the  three  largest  of  the 
borough  owners,  and  they  controlled  no 
less  than  thirty-five  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of 
three  hundred  members.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
been  a  little  over  two  hundred,  but  it  was 
somewhat  gradually  raised  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  Stuart  sovereigns  necessi- 
tated their  securing  a  majority  of  govern- 
ment supporters,  or,  in  other  words, 
"packing  Parliament."  James  the  First 
created  about  forty  boroughs,  all  with  so 
small  a  number  of  electors  that  they  were 
mere  nominee  boroughs.  "  I  have  made 
forty  boroughs,"  said  James  when  remon- 
strated with  ;  **  suppose  I  had  made  four 
hundred  ?     The  more,  the  merrier." 

Of  the  three  hundred  members,  two 
were  returned  from  each  of  the  thirty-two 
counties ;  two  by  Dublin  University,  and 
the  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  each  of 
which  returned  two  members.  Only  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  could  sit  in  the  House.  Per- 
sons of  other  religious  professions  were 
excluded. 
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The   electorate    was    Protestant,    and  inated    with    the    Irish    Privy    Coancil, 

mainly  of  members    of  the    Established  which  even  claimed  the  right  of  origioat- 

Church ;  for  though  Nonconformists  were  ing  money  bills.    The  most  a  member  of 

not  specifically  excluded,  the  test  clause  Parliament  could  do  was  to  iotroduce  the 

shut  them  out  from  the  corporations  by  "  heads  "  of  a  bill. 

which  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  Then,  to  quote    Mr.  Lecky's   descrip- 

were    elected.      Roman    Catholics,    who  tion :  — 

coBstituted  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^.^g  -^  ^.^^er  House  first 

the   country,  did    not   possess   the    trap-  passed  to  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  which  might 

chise,  and  consequently  bad  no  voice  in  either  suppress  them  altogether  or  alter  them 

the  legislature.  as  it  pleased. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  therefore  If  this  body  thought  fit  to  throw  them  into 

purely   a    Protestant   Church   of    Ireland  the  form  of  a  Bill,  it  at  once  transmitted  that 

body,  elected  by  a  part  only  of  the  Prot-  Bill  to  England,  where  it  was  submitted  to  the 

estant  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  examination  of  a  Committee  of  the  English 

The  franchise  was  a  forty-shilling  free-  Privy  Council,  assisted  by  the  English  Attor- 

.10                                            ^             ^  ney-General,  and    this  body,  like    the   Irish 

,^  •     ,                      .  ,.              ,              .  ^  Privy  Council,  had  an  unlimited  power  of  sup- 

Popular  representation,  such  as  exists  Jj      ^,  ^, '^^j      -^^                 *^ 

in  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ]£  j^?  Bill  passed  through  this  second  ordeal, 

have  existed.     In  the  counties,  and  in  a  it  was  returned  with  such  changes,  additions, 

few  of  the  larger  cities  and  boroughs,  the  and  diminutions  as  the  two  Privy  Councils  had 

voice  of  the  electors  made  itself  to  some  made  to  the  House  of  Parliament  in  which  it 

extent  felt.     In  the  smaller  boroughs  there  took  its  rise,  and  it  then  passed  for  the  first 

were  either  few  inhabitants  or  the  most  time  to  the  other  House.     Neither  Houw, 

absolute  system  of  nomination  by  the  bor-  however,  had  now  the  power  of  altering  it,  and 

ough  proprietor.  ^^,^y  .^«^«  therefore  reduced  to  the  alternative 

Grattan,  in  a  speech  in  1793,  described  °^  rejecting  it  altogether  or  accepting  it  in  the 

*!.       *  .       lu  «  s.p^,?vii  lu  «/^j»  «^a^«  *^^^  gjjj^j,^  £^^^j^  ,j^  which  it  had  been  returned  from 

the  state  of  Irish  representation  so  late  £ncland* 
as  that  year :  — 

^.  .,        u     J    J         u      ru       'ji   u  As    one   summarizes  these  facts,  one 

Of  three  hundred  members  [he  said]  above  ,.        1 ,...1      1  • »  .u:- -.^-^^J*  tu^ 

two  hundred  are  returned  by  individuals ;  from  ^^?^:"*  ^?^  bttle  claim  at   his  penod  the 

forty  to  fifty  are  returned  by  ten  persons ;  sev-  ^^\^^  Parliament  had  even  to  the  name  Ot 

eral  of  the  boroughs  have  no  resident  elector  a  Parliament.     The  suffrage  restricted  to 

atall;someof  them'havcbut  one;  and,onthe  a  section  of  a  section   of  the  people  of 

whole,  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  in  the  Ireland,  the  House  composed  mainly  of 

House  of  Commons  are  returned  by  less  than  nominees  and  but  little  of  representatives, 

one  hundred  persons.  coming  seldom   in  contact  with  the   lim- 


e-    T     n                   ui            «     r  'ted  scctioo  of   the  people  from  whom 

Sir  L.  Parsons  enables  os  to  form  an  j            supposed  to  derive  its  authority. 

opinmn  of  the  relationship  exis  ing  be-  controlled    by  the   crown  by  open    and 

tween  members   and   their  constituents,  j^^^^,    y^^.^^^     destitute  almost   of    the 

In  a  speech  in  1794  he  said :  -  p^^^.^^  ^f  originating  legislation,  all  iU 

What  shall  we  say  that  we  have  been  doing  acts  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Irish 

when  we  go  back  to  our  representatives  ?    I  Privy  Council,  which  was  often  hostile  to 

ask   pardon,  I  forgot.     A  majority  of    this  jt,  and  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  which 

House  never  go  back  to  their  representativ-es.  .^^s  still  more  hostile  to  it,  — it  was  but 

They  do  not  know  them ;   they  do  not  live  ^^e  shadow,  the  mere  phantom  of  a  Par- 

among  them  ;  many  of  them  never  saw  them  ;  .:__.-.      q^..  ^^^  -ul„e  -ii  .u:.  ^«j,  *u^ 

no,  nor  even  the  places  thev  represent.     What  *'*"'^,^^-.   ^ver  and  above  all  this  was  ine 

a  mockery  is  this  of  represcntaiion !  humiliating   fact   that  the  British  Parlia- 

ment  not  alone  claimed  the  right  to,  but 

Next  to  the  constitution  of  the   Par-  actually  did  legislate  for  Ireland,  regard- 

liament,  its  powers  must  be   considered,  less  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Those  powers  were  very  limited.     There  Had  England  treated  her  loyal  subjects 

was  no  Mutiny  Act.     The  army  in  Ireland,  and  those  of  her  own  race  in  Ireland  with 

which  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  men,  justice,  and  extended  to  them  the  liberties 

had  been  created  by  an    Enj^iish  act  of  she  herself  enjoyed,  the  outburst  of  feeliag 

Parliament  in  the  reign  of    William   the  which  led  to  the  independence  of  the  Irish 

Third,  and  was  paid  out  of  the  hereditary  Parliament  might  not  have  occurred.    But 

revenue  which  was  settled  in  perpetuity;  even  those  of  her  own  blood  she  treated 

and  out  of  the  control  of  Parliament.     The  in  a  manner  too  harsh  to  be  submitted  to. 
House  of  Commons  did  not  possess  the 

power  of    originating  bills.      Bills   orig-  •  Vol.  iv.,  p.  35«» 
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The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  been 
extended  to  Ireland.  The  judges  were 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
The  taxes  of  the  country  were  charged 
with  pensions  to  kings*  mistresses  or  fa- 
vorites. But,  over  and  above  all,  Irish 
industry  of  every  description  was  crushed 
out  of  existence,  and  the  country  pauper- 
ized and  ruined  under  the  blasting  and 
withering  operation  of  the  commercial 
laws  of  the  British  Parliament.  A  blank 
hopelessness  of  improvement  hung  over 
the  whole  country.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  even  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, those  who  were  directly  descended 
from  the  English  settlers,  and  who  had 
the  most  to  gain  by  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  should  chafe  under  such 
a  state  of  thraldom.  Gradually  there 
arose  amongst  them  a  national  party.  In 
the  Parliament  rendered  necessary  by  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third  the  spirit 
of  opposition  became  more  defined.  In 
the  counties  and  in  the  larger  or  more 
open  boroughs,  not  alone  was  considerable 
interest  taken  in  the  elections,  but  strin* 
gent  tests  were  imposed  on  candidates.* 

The  first  object  of  the  National  party 
was  to  secure  some  control  over  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Parliament,  and  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  limit  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  to  seven  years  as  in  England. 

For  some  years  the  struggle  was  carried 
on,  and  would  probably  have  been  much 
longer  resisted,  had  not  the  necessities  of 
England  required  additional  troops.  As 
an  inducement  to  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
supply  an  additional  force  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  the  concession  of  octennial 
Parliaments  was  granted,  and  in  1768  an 
octennial  act  was  allowed  to  pass.  This 
act  laid  the  foundation  of  the  strength  of 
the  Irish  National  party,  and  other  meas- 
ures were  soon  striven  for.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  hereditary  revenue  to  meet 
the  constantly  increasing  expenditure  of 
the  British  crown,  and  the  fact  that  fur- 
ther revenue  could  only  be  raised  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Irish  Parliament,  afforded 
fresh  occasions  for  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  secure  further  concessions  from  En- 
gland. 

But  there  arose  among  the  Irish  Prot- 
estants the  conviction  that  legislative 
independence  could  alone  secure  them  all 
that  they  wanted.  Events  favored  them 
in  their  aspirations.  The  desperate  com- 
plications in  which  England  was  involved, 
and   the   constantly  increasing  demands 

*  Lcck/s   History  ol  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 


on  her  strength,  led  to  her  inability  at  a 
critical  moment  to  protect  Ireland  from 
threatened  invasion  by  France.  Financial 
difficulties  prevented  an  increase  of  the 
Irish  army,  and  Ireland  took  measures  to 
defend  herself. 

Associations  for  self-defence  were 
formed  by  the  Irish  gentry,  who  enrolled 
their  Protestant  tenants.  Thus  sprang 
into  being  those  Irish  volunteers  who 
during  the  next  few  years  were  to  take  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  their 
country.*  They  increased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  improved  in  discipline,  and 
quickly  became  a  formidable  element  in 
Irish  affairs.  First  among  the  results  of 
the  new  circumstances  thus  developed 
was  the  remission  by  England  of  many  of 
the  commercial  restrictions  placed  upon 
Ireland,  and  the  grant  of  permission  to 
trade  with  the  British  colonies ;  next  was 
the  relief  of  the  Dissenters  from  the  sac- 
ramental test. 

The  cry  for  legislative  independence, 
however,  grew  higher.  In  1780  Grattan 
introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons a  declaration  of  Parliamentary  inde- 
pendence, on  which  occasion  the  govern- 
ment with  difficulty  succeeded  in  having 
the  debate  adjourned.  A  modification  of 
Poyning's  Act,  which  was  also  sought  for, 
was  defeated  by  the  government.  The 
Protestant  Volunteers  became  discon- 
tented with  the  slow  progress  of  events, 
and  in  February,  1782,  a  great  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  Ulster  Volunteers  was 
held  at  Dungannon.  Mr.  Lecky  says  of 
them:  — 

Elected  by  a  popular  constituency  of  25,000 
armed  men,  free  from  the  borough  influence 
and  from  the  corruption  which  tainted  the 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  animated  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  great  services  performed,  and 
with  a  sincere  and  ardent  patriotism,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  most  faithful  representatives 
then  sitting  of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
Irish  Protestants. 

They  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the 
most  important  being  that  a  claim  of  any 
body  of  men  other  than  the  king,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to 
bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional, 
illegal,  and  a  grievance.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  government  could  not 
much  longer  resist.  The  crushing  dis- 
asters to  the  English  arms  in  America, 
and  the  desperate  straits  in  which  En- 
gland found  herself,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  oppose  the  Irish  demands. 


*  Catholics  were  not  yet  enrolled,  but  they  subscribed 
liberally  towards  the  expense. 
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Lord  North's  government  fell,  and  the 
Rockiriifham  ministry,  iocludiog  Fox  and 
Shelburne,  succeeded  it. 

Tiie  new  governmenC  was  iorced  to 
deal  at  once  with  Irish  demands.  The 
Duke  of  Ponland,  the  new  lord  lieulenanl, 
in  his  speech  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  April,  178Z,  said :  — 

He  had  11  in  command  to  inform  [hem  that 
the  Kins,  being  concerned  to  find  that  discon- 
tents and  jealousies  are  prevailing  among  his 
loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  uF  great 

House  to  take  the  Same  intotlicii  most  serious 
coiuidcijtiun,  in  order  lo  such  a  fina]  adjust- 
ment as  might  give  mutual  satisfaction  to  his 
kingdcims  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Hereupon  Grattan  moved  an  address 
lo  the  king  declaring  that  "the  crown  oF 
Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown  inseparably 
anneieii  lo  the  crown  of  Great  Uritain," 
"the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct 
kingdom,  with  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
the  sole  legislature  thereof;  and  there  is 
no  body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws 
lo  bind  this  nation  except  the  king.  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland;  "and  he  then 
set  forth  the  demands  of  the  Irish   Parlia- 

One  was  the  repeal  of  the  Declaratory 

Act  of  George  the  First,  and  the  conse- 

Suent  restoration  o{  the  appellate  juris- 
iction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords;  the 
next  was  the  repeal  of  the  provision  in 
Poyoing's  Act  that  Irish  legislation  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Councils 
of  Ireland  and  England ;  atid  the  third 
was  the  alteration  of  the  perpetual  Irish 
Mutiny  Act  into  a  temporary  act. 

In  .Mav  resolulioQs  were  passed  in  the 
English  Parliament  pledging  the  letfisla- 
ture  to  these  concessions,  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  were  formally  made. 


This  treaty  was  the  subject  of  corre- 
spondence and  consideration  for  lome 
lime;*  but  the  idea  was  found  impracti- 
cable, and  with  many  matters  of  the 
gravest  and  utmost  consequence  left  Ud* 
arrran^ed,  with  many  obvious  and  impor- 
tant contingencies  unprovided  for,  the 
Irish  Parliament  started  on  its  oew  ca< 
reer.  Such,  then,  is  a  concise,  aod  I  be- 
lieve an  accurate,  account  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  aod  to 
we  come  lo  the  independent  Parliament 
of  i7S2.or,as  Mr.  Paraell  calls  it,  "Grat- 


s  Parlia 


ment." 
itiiutioQ  of   the 


:  anything  but  a  complete  i^^^ 

settlement  of  the  relationship  between  the  xhe 

two  countries.     It  was  intended  that  fur-  |mn, 

Iher  ones  should  be  adopted  to  determine  mtci 

definitely  and  finallv  the   exact  limits  of  ^in, 

the  independence  ol   Ireland.     In  an  ad-  cour 

dress   to   the    Icing   the    Irish   House   of  „q(], 

Commons  asked  g^ea 

that  the  King  would  be  pleased,  either  by  com-  sive.  therefore. 


affected  by  the 
changes  1  have  detailed.  There  were 
still  three  hundred  members  elected  or 
nominated  in  the  maoocr  already  de- 
scribed, all  Protestants;  there  was  still  K 
purely  Protestant  electorate. 

But  its  powers  were  immensely  en- 
larged, and  its  movements  no  longer  en- 
cumbered by  the  Privy  Councils  of  Ireland 
and  England.  In  all  internal  Irish  affairs 
the  Parliament  had  now  exclusive  control. 
It  had  power  over  its  own  constitutioD 
and  over  the  Franchise.  The  annual  Ma-. 
liny  Act  gave  it  power  over  the  Irish 
army,  and  it  could  increase  or  diminish 
the  forces  as  it  thought  necessary,  and 
thus  could  regulate  the  "consideration  to 
be  given  "  (to  Great  Britain) "  for  the  pro-' 
teciion  expected,  and  the  proportion  wiiich 
it  would  be  proper  lo  contribute  towards 
the  general  support  of  the  empire." 

It  had  control  over  taxation,  it  regulated 
the  duties  on  imports  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  or  for  the  protection  of  oati*e 
industries,  it  fixed  the  bounties  for  the 
of  Irish  manufactures, 
had  absolule  control  over  iaod-owo- 
ipand  the  tenure  of  land;  over  edu- 
<n:  over  the  measures  for  the  main- 
nee  of  order  and  the  preservation  of 
public  peace.  All  these,  and  the 
Ireds  ol  other  mailers  relating  to  the 
nal  condiiioD  of  the  country,  were 
in  its  exclusive  control  —  subject,  of 
se,  to  the  royal  assent  as  signi^ed 
:r  the  great  seal  of  England.  One 
ge  and  comprehec 


ir  thro 


made  K 


I  of  I. 


infiden 


r  of  11 


!  Par- 


:  Chief  Govti 


of  Ireland,  or  by  C< 
a  treaty  between  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  .  j^^  , 
and  Ireland,  to  settle  lit  prtdn  Umili  eflhi  m  ki  f.>i 
indeptadeiKt  rtqairtJ,  the  consideration  to  be  lieBifium 
given  for  the  protection  expected,  and  the  pro-  I  ^,^  yZ^a 
portion  which  it  would  be  proj>er  for  Ireland  o.^f  ac^m 
to  contribute  towards  the  general  support  of  prtrnKyt 
the  Empire.  I  unaoibiiu 
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a  security  that  no  violent  legislation  would 
be  aimed  against  the  established  religion, 
and  the  predominance  of  landed  interest 
in  both  Houses  was  a  guarantee  that  no 
disturbance  of  the  existing  land  system 
would  be  even  tried. 

It  must,  however,  be  here  remarked 
that  the  actual  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  subject  to  one  important 
qualification.  One  indispensable  essen- 
tial to  Irish  legislation  remained  in  the 
control  of  the  English  government,  and 
that  was  the  manner  in  which  the  royal 
assent  to  Irish  bills  was  signified.  No 
Irish  bill  could  pass  into  law  until  it  was 
returned  to  Ireland  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  England.  That  seal  was  in  the  custody 
of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who 
was  responsible  to  the  English  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  for  every  use  he 
made  of  it.  The  operation  of  this  condi- 
tion is  well  described  by  Mr.  Parsons  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1789:  — 

It  gives  the  English  Parliament  a  kind  of 
negative  upon  our  laws,  but  by  such  a  remote 
and  severe  action  as  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
it  will  ever  be  abused.  That  Parliament, 
having  recognized  our  right  to  legislate  exclu- 
sively for  this  kingdom,  their  own  law,  as  well 
as  their  own  prudence,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  impeach  their  Chancellor  for  putting  that 
Seal  to  any  Irish  Act,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  its  tending  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  in  which  alone  the  connection 
of  these  kingdoms  exists. 

This  requirement  was  the  security  the 
English  had  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
could  never  pass  a  law  to  sever  the  execu- 
tive or  impair  the  connection  of  the  two 
kingdoms;  but  it  is  probable,  or  at  least 
possible,  that  the  power  might  have  been 
used  in  other  cases  of  real  gravity. 

As  regards  external  affairs,  the  author- 
ity or  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
by  no  means  so  clear  or  so  real.  It  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  it  might 
take  an  independent  line  about  anything. 
It  might  exhort  the  king  to  make  war 
when  the  views  of  England  were  pacific, 
or  it  might  refuse  to  join  in  a  war  which 
England  felt  coerced  to  enter.  It  might 
also  declare  against  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  English  government,  and  refuse  to 
ratify  commercial  articles.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  any  of  these  things  was  within 
its  right;  but  it  is  equally  beyond  ques- 
tion that,  if  their  exercise  in  any  way 
endangered  the  empire,  England  would 
not  have  tolerated  them.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament, for  instance,  legislated  on  and 
controlled  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  the 
colopies,  but  if  it  in  any  way  exceeded 


the  terms  or  conditions  upon  which  En- 
gland allowed  such  trade,  such  legislation 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  have  any 
effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment seldom  discussed  foreign  politics, 
but  followed  England*s  lead  with  readi- 
ness and  cordiality,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  declared  its  intention  to  stand  or 
fall  with  Great  Britain.  In  1793,  when 
France  declared  war  against  England,  an 
address  to  the  king  was  moved  express- 
ing the  concurrence  of  Parliament  in  his 
action,  and  informing  him  that  he  might 
rely  upon  its  support. 

The  truth  was  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  could  not  have  gone  on  unless  it 
followed  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  mat- 
ters of  imperial  policy. 

In  one  important  matter  the  new  Irish 
Constitution  was  deficient  —  namely,  the 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility.  No 
counterpart  to  the  English  system  was  in- 
troduced. There  were  no  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, as  in  England,  consequent  on 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  changes  of  government  that 
took  place  in  Ireland  were  consequent  on 
changes  in  EoTgland,  or  on  the  decisions 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  not  on  the 
defeat  of  government  proposals  or  policy 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  Ire- 
land was  entirely  regulated  by  the  English 
Cabinet.  Successive  viceroys  came  over 
to  carry  out  the  policy  decided  on  in  En- 
gland. The  English  prime  minister  dic- 
tated to  the  viceroy,  the  representative  of 
the  king,  what  he  might  do,  and  what  he 
might  or  might  not  say  in  his  speeches  to 
Parliament.  He  was  authorized  to  grant 
concessions  or  oppose  demands  as  ap- 
peared best  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
prime  minister  —  practically  he  was  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
prime  minister  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land. Reams  of  correspondence  in  the 
State  paper  offices  prove  how  close  and 
systematic  was  the  intercommunication. 
The  difficulty  the  viceroy  had  was  to  carry 
out  his  instructions,  as  he  had  to  work 
through  the  medium  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment; but  with  the  large  number  of  close 
boroughs,  and  with  a  large  patronage,  he 
was  more  or  less  able  to  influence  the 
action  of  Parliament  by  a  shameful  sys- 
tem of  bribery  and  corruption. 

It  is  now  rather  a  profitless  inquiry 
whether  a  Parliament  with  such  a  consti- 
tution and  so  circumstanced  was  indepen- 
dent. The  real  reply  to  the  question  I 
think  is,  that  if  the  possession  of  the  right 
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to  come  to  decisions  on  all  matters  of 
policy,  imperial  or  national,  is  indepen- 
dence, then  the  Irish  Parliament  was  in- 
dependent ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  those  decisions  is 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  independence, 
then  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  inde- 
pendent. 

Nor  is  the  question,  after  all,  of  any 
real  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
question  why  this  Irish  Constitution  of 
1782,  this  acme  of  political  wisdom,  whose 
restitution  is  soon  to  be  demanded,  had 
so  short-lived  an  existence.  **  English 
gold  ''  would  be  the  answer  given  by  Irish 
Nationalists;  and  it  is  incontestable  that 
a  wholesale  system  of  bribery  was  prac- 
tised by  the  British  government  to  secure 
the  Union.  But  no  amount  of  English 
gold,  or  places,  or  peerages,  could  have 
secured  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment if  that  institution  had  possessed  a 
genuine  vitality  or  held  out  any  hope  of 
being  the  solution  of  that  long-felt  prob- 
lem, the  government  of  Ireland. 

The  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on 
two  occasions  is  held  by  some  to  have 
driven  the  English  government  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  separate  Irish  Parliament 
was  not  a  workable  form  of  government 
for  Ireland. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  in  1785 
—  after  only  three  years*  independence  — 
when  Pitt,  who  was  anxious  to  remove 
the  restrictions  that  affected  the  trade  of 
Ireland  with  England,  devised  a  scheme 
which  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  treaty, 
and  which  would  have  placed  each  coun- 
try on  a  *' favored  nation  "  footing. 

It  was  proposed  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  the  produce  of  all  other  countries 
through  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  or 
through  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  with- 
out any  increase  of  duty  on  that  account. 
It  was  proposed  as  to  any  article  produced 
or  manufactured  in  Ireland  or  in  England, 
where  the  duties  were  then  different,  on 
importation  into  either  country,  to  reduce 
those  duties  in  the  kingdom  where  they 
were  highest  to  the  lower  scale.  And  it 
was  asked  that  where  gross  hereditary 
revenue  in  Ireland  should  rise  above  a 
fixed  sum,  the  surplus  should  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire.  These  propositions 
passed  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  were 
laid  before  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Pitt.  One  of  the  articles  of  the 
proposed  treaty  was  that  the  precarious 
grant  to  Ireland  of  a  right  to  trade  with 
the  British  colonies  or  plantations  should 
be  made  perpetual.     And  in  the  course  of 


the  debate  it  was  objected  that,  Ireland 
being  an  independent  kingdom,  there  was 
no  security  for  her  adopting  the  regula- 
tions made  by  Great  Britain  for  her  trade 
and  navigation  with  those  same  colonies. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  an  article  was 
proposed  by  Great  Britain,  stipulating 
that,  so  long  as  Ireland  continued  to 
trade  with  the  British  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, she  would  adopt  the  regulations 
of  trade  and  navigation  imposed  by  the 
British  Parliament  on  British  subjects  in 
carrying  on  the  same  trade,  and  that 
whenever  Ireland  did  not  choose  so  to 
do,  for  so  much  the  treaty  should  be  at  ao 
end. 

This  article  was  resisted  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  angriest  and  bitterest 
manner,  as  an  infringement  on  Irish  in- 
dependence, and  **an  insidious  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain.** 

Grattan  said :  — 

We  are  to  agree  to  subscribe  whatever  laws 
the  Parliament  shall  prescribe  respecting  navi- 
gation. We  are  to  have  no  legislative  power. 
Here  there  is  an  end  of  your  free  trade  and  of 
your  free  constitution. 

The  proposals  were  indignantly  re- 
jected, and  the  Irish  Parliament  came  to 
a  breach  with  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  important  question  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation. 

The  second  and  more  serious  occasion 
on  which  the  Irish  Parliament  differed 
from  the  British  Parliament  was  on  the 
regency  question.  Towards  the  end  of 
1788  George  the  Third  became  mentally 
unfit  to  transact  business,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regent  became  necessary. 
The  English  Parliament  met  in  Oecens- 
ber.  Both  parties  in  it  agreed  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  be  appointed  re* 
gent,  but  differed  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  regency  should  be  held.  Fox 
asserted  that  the  regent  should,  of  natu- 
ral right,  inherit  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign.  Pitt,  then  prime  min- 
ister, insisted  that  Parliament  should  ap- 
point the  regent,  with  such  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  his  powers  as  it  might 
choose  to  impose.  Pitt  carried  his  point 
by  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  proceeded  to  introduce  a  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

In  February,  tjSc},  the  Irish  Parliament 
met.  On  the  day  after  its  meeting,  and 
while  the  question  was  still  under  discus- 
sion in  England,  Grattan  urged  instant 
action,  otherwise  **  it  would  appear  to  the 
world  as  if  the  measure  of  another  assen- 
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bij  was  to  be  made  the  tqIc  of  their 
dact."     He  opposed  Pitt's   ' 
question.     Speaking  ia  the  i 
people  of  Ireland,  he  said:  — 


be  invtsied  with  tbefull  reail  power  — royal  ■  the  address,     li 


reaal  po 
le  idea  oi  limitatii 
I  attack  on  the  necetsary 
D  the  King 


of  royally  on  him  t  It  is  an  act  of  insanity  to 
01  tne  I  commit  (he  two  Lingdoms  by  pressing  the  reso- 
of  the  I  lution  proposed. 

The    resolutions,     nevertheless,    were 

id  must   P^*'*''"     Selected    memljers   ol   the    two 

to  London,  and  presented 


i„e  hiB 


He  first  moved  resoluli 
address  to  the  prince,  in' 
unrestricted  regency. 

The  attorney-general,  FilzKibbon,  after- 
wards Lord  Clare,  controverted  Grattao's 
arguments,  and  his  speeches  are  of  great 
interest,  as  showing  what  was  his  opinion 
as  law  officer  of  the  crown,  and  what  the 
opinions  of  tbe  lord  chancellor  and  other 
judges  whom  he  consulted  on  the  real  po- 
aitioDof  the  1  rish  coosliluiioo :  — 

I  maintain  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  and 
the  Crown  of  England  are  inseparably  and  in- 
dissoiubly  united.  Secondly,  I  do  maintain 
thai  tbe  Irish  Parliament  is  perfectly  and  totally 
independent  of  the  British  Pailiament ;  the  first 
posiijon  is  your  security,  tbe  second  your  free- 
He  pointed  out  the  necessiij  that  ex- 
isted for  tbe  stamp  of  tbe  great  seal  oo 
Irish  le);is1alioa,  and  he  argued  that  the 
address  to  the  prince  could  not  confer  on 
him  the  shadow  of  royal  power,  that  he 
could  only  be  made  regent  by  an  act  of 
Parliament. 

Nevertheless,  Gratian  carried  his  pro- 
posals, and  presented  the  address  to  the 
viceroy,  to  submit  lo  the  prince.  The 
viceroy,  in  reply  to  the  request,  said  that, 

under  the  impressions  which  be  felt  of  public 
duly,  aud  ui  the  oalh  of  office  which  he  had 
taken,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  transmitting 
their  address  into  Great  Britain, 

Grallan  then  moved  thai  a  competent 
number  of  members  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  should  proceed  to  England, 
and  present  the  address  to  the  prince. 

Once  more  the  attorney -general  coo- 
tested  the  matter:  — 

If  we  persist  in  asserting  this  claim,  the  two 
countries  will  be  committed  more  holly  than 
ever ;  for,  if  the  address  of  both  Houses  can 
invest  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Royal  powers 
in  this  country,  the  same  address  Could  convey 
the  same  powers  to  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  or 
to  his  Holiness  the  Pupe,  or  to  the  right  hon- 
orable mover  of  this  resolution.  Is  there  a 
man  in  England  who  will  venture  to  tell  his 
Royal  Highness  that  the  address  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  can  confer  the  shadow 


was  recovering.  The  prince  was  obliged 
to  delay  his  final  answer  in  consequence 
of  the  improvement  in  his  father's  health. 
A  few  day's  later  the  king's  health  was 
completely  restored,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  regency  was  at  an  end. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  the 
action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  imperial  Constitution.  The  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  (he  Constitution  was 
that  the  executive  power  in  both  countries 
should  be  vested  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, and  should  be  held  with  the  same  pow> 
ers.  And  yet,  in  this  vital  question,  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  asserted  its  right  to 
go  iisown  way.  It  practically  asserted  its 
right  to  select  as  regent  whom  it  pleased, 
and  though  it  selected  tbe  same  person  as 
the  English  Parliament,  it  conferred  OQ 
him  difierent  powers  from  those  the  En- 
glish regent  would  have  had.  Thus  the 
executive  authority  in  the  two  countries 
would  have  been  different. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  either  of  these  two  episodes 
—  doubtless  they  had  their  etTect  —  more 
especially  the  latter  one  ;  but  had  nothing 
else  taken  place  they  would  not  have 
brought  about  the  Union. 

Tbe  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  in- 
dependent Irish  Parliament  of  1782  lay 
much  deeper.  It  lay  in  (he  fact  that  it 
was  (he  Parliament  of  the  minority;  the 
political  power,  the  established  religion, 
and  the  proprietorship  of  laud  were  all  in 
the  hands  of  (hat  minorKy.  It  lay  still 
more  in  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  not  able  (o  preserve  order,  or  main- 
tain the  peace  in  Ireland,  and,  finally,  it 
lay  in  the  fact  that  i[s  very  existence  could 
nol  have  beea  maintained  without  exter- 
nal assis(ance. 

I  think  (his  is  to  be  traced  as  clearly  as 
possible  in  the  transactions  and  lejtisla- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  coupled  with 
the  events  that  occurred  ia  Ireland. 

From  (he  very  outset  of  its  existence 
Grallan'a  Parliament  was  propped  up  by 
coercive  legislation. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  pres- 
ent day  against  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  number  of  coer- 
cion acts  it  has  passed  to  preserve  order 
in   Ireland.     If  this  argument  is  worth 
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aDytbiDg,  it  is  one  which  applies  with  in- 
tinitely  {greater  force  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
meDt  of  1782  —  the  coercion  acts  passed 
in  its  short  career  being  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, both  as  regards  number  and  severity, 
to  those  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.* 

The  Irish  Parliament,  when  it  gained 
its  independence,  found  in  existence  a 
very  stringent  act  against  **  tumultuous 
risings,"  etc. 

In  1783  it  passed  an  act  against  **  hough- 
ing "  or  hamstringing,  and  for  giving  com- 
pensation from  the  county  to  the  person 
injured. 

In  1787  it  passed  an  act  very  equivalent 
to  the  special  police  acts  now  in  force, 
and  another  which  enacted,  **  If  any  per- 
sons, to  the  number  of  twelve,  meet  in  an 
unlawful  and  riotous  manner,  and  do  not 
disperse  when  required  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  one  hour,  they  shall  be  deemed 
felons,  and  shall  sufiEer  death  without  ben- 
efit of  clergy." 

In  spite  of  these  powers,  however,  as 
years  went  on  the  state  of  the  country 
grew  more  disturbed.  In  1790  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Defenders  was  started. 
In  the  followingyearthesociety  of  United 
Irishmen  came  into  notoriety.  All  these 
3*ears,  too,  the  question  of  concession  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  becoming  more 
and  more  urgent,  and  being  more  and 
more  hotly  pressed. 

Two  letters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  hitherto  I  be- 
lieved unpublished,  will  here  speak  for 
themselves,  and  will  show  plainly  how  the 
real  causes  of  the  Union  were  already  at 
work.f 

I  must  preface  them  by  the  remark  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  British  Cabinet 
were  witii  the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland. 
Dundas  wrote  to  Lord  Westmorland,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  in  January,  1792:  — 

However  much  we  may  differ  in  the  means, 
we  have  one  common  object  in  view  —  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  the  strength  of  Gov- 
ernment under  a  Protestant  establishment. 

Here  is  the  essential  part  of  the  first  of 
Pitt's  two  letters  which  I  have  referred 
to.  It  is  addressed  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
and  dated  the  29th  of  January,  1792.     Re- 

*  Over  thirty  coercion  acts  were  passed  in  the  eigh- 
teen ycATi  of  its  existence,  besides  nve  acts  indemnify- 
ing persons  fur  coercive  proceedings  not  allowed  by 
law.  It  i.-ivery  remarkable  that  almost  exact  precedents 
for  the  provisions  of  the  present  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act  and  Police  Acts  are  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  r.^ ,  the  Curfew  clause,  the  charging 
ol  police  on  a  locality,  etc 

t  These  letters  are  in  the  Record  Tower  at  Dublin 
Castle,  in  the  Fane  Collection,  and  are  both  in  Pittas 
own  handwriting. 


f erring  to  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catb* 
olics,  he  says :  — 

We  have  thought  only  of  what  was  the  most 
likely  plan  to  preserve  the  security  and  tran* 
quillity  of  a  British  and  Protestant  interest. 

In  the  present  situation  I  am  so  far  from 
wishing  you  to  go  farther  than  you  propose 
that  I  really  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  at- 
tempt it.  If  any  (attempt)  is  made  now  or 
hereafter  to  gain  more  by  force  or  menace  than 
Parliament  is  disposed  to  give,  we  must  and 
will  resist  it,  or  there  is  an  end  to  all  govern* 
ment. 

As  to  what  may  be  wise  for  the  future,  I  still 
believe  that,  not  excluding  a  possibility  even 
of  further  concessions,  if  circumstances  should 
admit  of  it,  would  be  the  best  security  for  the 
Protestant  interest  But  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying  to  you  that  my  opinion  will  never  be 
for  bringing  forward  any  concession  beyond 
what  the  public  mind  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  the  supporters  of  British  government 
or  its  present  establishment  are  reconciled  to. 

I  may  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  expediency, 
but  I  am  inclined  myself  to  follow  theirs,  not 
to  attempt  to  force  it,  and,  as  I  have  said 
already,  every  tumultuous  attempt  to  gain  more 
than  Guvernment  or  Parliament  mav  be  dis- 
posed to  give  must  always  be  resisted. 

Any  pledge,  however,  against  anything  more 
in  future  seems  to  me  to  be  in  every  view  use- 
less and  dangerous,  and  it  is  what,  on  such  a 
question,  no  prudent  government  can  concur 
in.  I  say  nothing  on  the  idea  of  resisting  all 
concessions,  because  I  am  in  hopes  there  is  no 
danger  of  that  line  being  taken. 

If  it  were,  I  should  really  think  it  the  most 
/<Ua/  measure  that  could  be  contrived  for  the 
destruction  ultimately  of  every  object  we  wish  t9 
preserve.'^ 

The  second  and  more  important  letter 
is  dated  some  eleven  months  later.  It  is 
as  follows :  — 

Downing  Street :  November  18,  i79i* 

Dear  Westmorland, — .  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
the  present  fermentation  gradually  bringing 
both  parties  to  think  of  a  union  with  this 
country  has  long  been  in  my  mind.  I  hardly 
dare  flatter  myself  with  the  hu|>e  of  its  taking 
place,  but  I  believe  it,  though  itself  not  easy 
to  be  accomplished,  to  be  the  only  solution  for 
other  and  greater  difficulties. 

The  admission  of  Catholics  to  a  share  of 
suffrage  could  not  then  be  dangerotis.  The 
Protestant  interest,  in  point  of  power,  property, 
and  Church  establishment,  would  be  secure, 
because  the  decided  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Legislature  would  necessarily  be  Protestant; 
and  the  great  ground  of  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  would  i)e  done  away  ;  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  they  would 
become  a  minority. 

*  The  «*ords  in  italics  are  onderlined  by  PitL 
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You  must  judge  when  and  to  whom  the  idea 
can  be  confided.  It  must  certainly  requi  re  great 
delicacy  and  management,  but  f  am  heartily 
glad  that  it  is  at  least  in  your  thoughts. 

Yours  ever, 
W.  Pitt. 

In  the  followiDg  year  (1793)  the  first  of 
the  great  coocessions  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics was  made  in  the  extension  to  them 
of  the  franchise.  In  its  bosom  it  carried 
all  others ;  for  once  the  40s,  freeholders 
realized  their  power,  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  Parliament 
roust  sooner  or  later  have  come  to  pass, 
Parliamentary  reform  been  carried,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  doomed.  The 
real  Irish  party  —  the  United  Irishmen  — 
were  not  willing,  however,  to  wait  for  the 
slow  working  of  constitutional  action,  and 
issued  writs  calling  a  really  representative 
convention  of  the  people  at  Athlone.  The 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  take  action  in 
self-defence;  and  in  the  same  year  that 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  holding  of  any  sort  of  representative 
convention,  and,  as  the  country  was  very 
disturbed,  another  act  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  arms  or  gunpowder,  or  their 
removal  without  license. 

It  is  evident  to  us  now,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  part  evident  then,  that  the 
power  of  the  independent  Irish  Parliament 
was  rapidly  slipping  away  from  it. 

In  1796,  *' traitorous  insurrections  hav- 
ing for  some  time  past  arisen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,'*  it  became  "indis- 
pensably necessary  to  add  strength  to  the 
law,"  and  "the  Insurrection"  Act  was 
passed.  A  plea  for  remedial  legislation 
was  made  by  Sir  L.  Parsons  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  but  it  was 
scouted. 

The  act  was  described  as  one  which 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  the  code 
of  Draco.  The  administration  of  illegal 
oaths  was  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  Where  a  witness  or  peace  officer 
was  murdered  or  maimed,  a  money  com- 
pensation might  be  awarded  from  the 
county  rates.  Strangers  might  be  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned.  In  "proclaimed'* 
districts  anybody  found  out  of  his  house 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  who,  if  his 
house  was  visited  at  night  by  a  magis- 
trate, was  not  found  at  home,  and  who 
could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  him- 
self, might  be  sent  by  order  of  two  magis- 
trates to  serve  on  board  his  Majesty's 
fleet.  Vendors  of  seditious  papers  were 
liable  to  similar  punishment. 


Fearfully  stringent  as  were  these  pro- 
visions, things  had  gone  too  far  even  for 
them  to  check  the  rampant  disorder  of  the 
country. 

I  n  1 797  a  secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  reported  that  they  found  that 

the  society  of  United  Irishmen  (amounting  to 
nearly  100,000  men),  under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
moting a  Parliamentary  reform  and  what  they 
called  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  har- 
bored a  design  to  disunite  this  country  from 
Great  Britain,  to  overthrow  the  present  Con- 
stitution, and  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

In  the  same  year  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended. 

In  1798  power  bad  passed  from  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  rebellion  broke 
out.  English  militia  and  troops  had  to 
be  sent  over  to  quell  it.  Martial  law  was 
declared.  After  a  severe  struggle,  and 
several  pitched  battles,  costing  thousands 
of  lives,  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
crown  was  reasserted,  but  the  government 
of  Ireland  by  an  Irish  Parliament  was 
irreparably  discredited  and  condemned. 

This  narrative  of  facts  discloses  suffi- 
ciently plainly  the  real  reason  why  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1782  came  to  an  un- 
timely end.  Not  alone  had  it  proved  it- 
self incapable  of  maintaining  order  in 
Ireland,  but  it  had  almost  involved  the 
empire  in  its  fate,  and  so  far  from  proving 
itself  to  be  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
governing  Ireland,  it  proved  itself  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  empire. 

After  this  complete  collapse  it  could 
not  too  quickly  be  brought  to  an  end,  and 
in  1800  the  Union  was  carried,  and  the 
experiment  of  Grattan's  Parliament  came 
to  an  end. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  concise, 
clear,  and  also  a  fair  and  impartial  account 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  constitution  of 
1 782,  and  I  have  sought  to  render  it  clearer 
by  confining  myself  to  it  solely,  and  avoid" 
ing  many  extraneous  matters. 

I  have  endeavored  to  let  the  facts  in  its 
career  speak  as  much  as  possible  for 
themselves,  being  anxious  to  let  the  peo- 
ple draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
them. 

My  own  firm  conviction  is  that  any  form 
of  separate  Parliamentary  government  for 
Ireland  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
peace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  welfare,  of 
that  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  democracy  of 
England  would  be  willing  to  give  Ireland 
the  power  of  "  boycotting  "  or  closing  her 
markets  against  English  goods.    Nor  oo 
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I  believe  that  the  English  democracy 
would  sanction  the  disintegration  of  the 
empire. 

The  experiment  of  the  constitution  of 
1782  was,  I  think,  foredoomed  to  failure, 
as  indeed  every  similar  experiment  must 
be,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land; for  though  it  may  be  argued  that 
an  Irish  Parliament  now  would  represent 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
3'et  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cer- 
tain respects  the  minority  is  probably 
quite  as  powerful  as  the  majority,  and  that 
both  on  patriotic  and  religious  grounds  it 
would  have  the  active  sympathy  of  the 
English  people. 

Between  absolute  incorporation  or  union 
of  Ireland  with  England  and  complete 
separation  or  independence  there  is,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  no  /^x//;f^  arrange- 
ment possible.  England  roust  soon  make 
up  her  mind  which  it  is  to  be. 

Henry  Jephson. 


From  ChambeiV  JoumaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

Frances  went  to  Portland  Place  next 
day.  She  went  with  great  reluctance, 
feeling  that  to  be  thus  plunged  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  other  side  was  intoler- 
able. Had  she  been  able  to  feel  that 
there  was  absolute  right  on  either  side,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  difficult  for  her. 
But  she  knew  so  little  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  her  natural  prepossessions  were 
so  curiously  double  and  variable,  that 
every  assault  was  painful.  To  be  swept 
into  the  faction  of  the  other  side,  when  the 
first  impassioned  sentiment  with  which 
she  had  felt  her  mother's  arms  around  her 
had  be^un  to  sink  inevitably  into  that 
silent  judi;ment  of  another  individual's 
ways  and  utterances  which  is  the  hin- 
drance of  reason  to  every  enthusiasm,  was 
doubly  hard.  She  was  resolute  indeed 
that  not  a  word  or  insinuation  against  her 
mother  should  be  permitted  in  her  pres- 
ence. But  she  herself  had  a  hundred 
little  doubts  and  questions  in  her  mind, 
traitors  whose  very  existence  no  one  must 
suspect  but  herself.  Her  natural  revul- 
sion from  the  thought  of  being  forced  into 
partisanship  gave  her  a  feeling  of  strong 
opposition  and  resistance  against  every* 
thin^  that  might  be  said  to  her,  when  she 
stepped  into  the  solemn  house  in  Port- 
land Place,  where  everything  was  so  large, 


empty,  and  still,  so  different  from  her 
mother's  warm  and  cheerful  abode.  The 
manner  in  *  which  her  aunt  met  her 
strengthened  this  feeling.  On  their  pre- 
vious meeting  in  Lady  Markham*s  pres* 
ence,  the  greeting  given  her  by  Mrs. 
Cavendish  had  chilled  her  through  and 
through.  She  was  ushered  in  now  to  the 
same  still  room,  with  its  unused  look, 
with  all  the  chairs  in  their  right  places, 
and  no  litter  of  habitation  about;  but  her 
aunt  came  to  her  with  a  different  aspect 
from  that  which  she  had  borne  before. 
She  came  quickly,  almost  with  a  rush,  and 
took  the  shrinking  girl  into  her  arms. 
**  My  dear  little  Frances,  mv  dear  child, 
my  brother's  own  little  girl  !'*  she  cried, 
kissing  her  again  and  again.  Her  ascetic 
countenance  was  transfigured,  her  gray 
eyes  warmed  and  shone. 

Frances  could  not  make  any  eager  re- 
sponse to  this  warmth.  She  did  her  best 
to  look  the  gratification  which  she  knew 
she  ought  to  have  felt,  and  to  return  her 
aunt's  caresses  with  due  fervor;  but  ia 
her  heart  there  was  a  chill  of  which  she 
felt  ashamed,  and  a  sense  of  insincerity 
which  was  very  foreign  to  her  nature. 
AIJ  through  these  strange  experiences, 
Frances  felt  herself  insincere.  She  bad 
not  known  how  to  respond  even  to  her 
mother,  and  a  cold  sense  that  she  was 
among  strangers  had  crept  in  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  bewildering  certainty  that 
she  was  with  her  nearest  relations  and  in 
her  mother's  house.  In  present  circuoi- 
stances,  "  How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte ?  "  was  the  only  commonplace  phrase 
she  could  find  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
effusion  of  affection  with  which  she  was 
received. 

'*  Now  we  can  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Caveo* 
dish,  leading  her  with  both  hands  in  hers 
to  a  sofa  near  the  fire.  •  '*  While  my  lady 
was  here,  it  was  impossible.  You  roust 
have  thought  me  cold,  when  my  heart  was 
just  running  over  to  my  dear  brother*s 
favorite  child.  But  I  could  not  open  my 
heart  before  her ;  I  never  could  do  it. 
And  there  is  so  much  to  ask  you.  For 
though  I  would  not  let  her  know  I  had 
never  heard,  you  know  very  well,  my  dear, 
I  can't  deceive  you.  O  Frances,  why 
doesn't  he  write  ?  Surely,  surely,  he  roust 
have  known  I  would  never  betray  him  — 
to  her^  or  any  of  her  race." 

**  Aunt  Charlotte,  please  remember  yoo 
are  speaking  of " 

*'  Oh,  1  can't  stand  on  ceremony  with 
you  !  I  can't  do  it.  Constance,  that  had 
been  always  with  her,  that  was  another 
thing.      But  you,   my  dear,  dear  child  I 
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And  you  must  not  stand  on  ceremony 
with  me.  I  can  understand  you,  if  no  one 
else  can.  And  as  for  expecting  you  to 
love  her  and  honor  her  and  so  forth,  a 
woman  whom  you  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, who  has  spoiled  your  dear  father's 
life " 

Frances  had  put  up  her  hand  to  stay 
this  flood,  but  in  vain.  With  eyes  that 
flashed  with  excitement,  the  quiet,  still 
gray  woman  was  strangelv  transformed. 
A  vivacious  and  animatecf  person  when 
moved  by  passion  is  not  so  alarming  as  a 
reserved  and  silent  one.  There  was  a 
force  of  fury  and  hatred  in  her  tone  and 
looks  which  appalled  the  girl.  She  inter- 
rupted almost  rudely,  insisting  upon  being 
beard,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Cavendish  paused 
for  breath. 

"  You  must  not  speak  to  me  so ;  you 
must  not  —  you  shall  not !  I  will  not  hear 
it," 

Frances  was  quiet  too,  and  there  was 
in  her  also  the  vehemence  of  a  tranquil 
nature  transported  beyond  all  ordinary 
bounds. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  stopped  and  looked  at 
her  iixedly,  then  suddenly  changed  her 
tone.  "Your  father  might  have  written 
to  me,''  she  said,  "  he  might  have  writ- 
ten to  me.  He  is  my  only  brother,  and  I 
am  all  that  remains  of  the  family^  now  that 
Minnie,  poor  Minnie,  who  was  so  much 
mixed  up  with  it  all,  is  gone.  It  was  nat- 
ural enough  that  he  should  go  away.  I 
always  understood  him,  if  nobody  else 
did;  but  he  might  have  trusted  his  own 
family,  who  would  never,  never  have  be- 
trayed him.  And  to  think  that  1  should 
owe  my  knowledge  of  him  now  to  that  ill- 
grown,  ill-conditioned O  Frances,  it 

was  a  bitter  pill !  To  owe  my  knowledge 
of  my  brother  and  of  you  and  everything 
about  you  to  Markham  —  1  shall  never  be 
able  to  forget  how  bitter  it  was." 

**  You  forget :  Markham  is  my  brother, 
aunt  Charlotte." 

"  He  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  your 
half  brother,  if  you  care  to  keep  up  the 
connection  at  all.  But  some  people  don't 
think  much  of  it.  It  is  the  father's  side 
that  counts.  But  don't  let  us  argue  about 
that.  Tell  me  how  is  your  father  ?  Tell 
me  all  about  him.  I  love  you  dearly,  for 
his  sake;  but  above  everything,  I  want  to 
hear  about  him.  I  never  had  any  other 
brother.  How  is  he,  Frances?  To  think 
that  I  should  never  have  seen  or  heard  of 
him  for  twelve  long  years!" 

"  My  father  is  —  very  well,"  said  Fran- 
ces, with  a  sort  of  strangulation  both  in 
heart  and  voice,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 


"♦Very  wellT  Oh,  that  is  not  much 
to  satisfy  me  with,  after  so  long  I  Where 
is  he  —  and  how  is  he  living  —  and  have 
you  been  a  very  good  child  to  him,  Fran- 
ces? He  deserves  a  good  child,  for  he 
was  a  good  son.  Oh,  tell  me  a  little  about 
him.  Did  he  tell  you  everything  about 
us?  Did  he  say  how  fond  and  how  proud 
we  were  of  him?  and  how  happy  we  used 
to  be  at  home  all  together?  He  must 
have  told  you.  If  you  knew  how  I  go 
back  to  those  old  days !  We  were  such  a 
happy,  united  family.  Life  is  always  dis- 
appointing. It  does  not  bring  you  what 
you  think,  and  it  is  not  everybody  that 
has  the  comfort  we  have  in  looking  back 
upon  their  youth.  He  must  have  told  you 
of  our  happy  life  at  home." 

Frances  had  kept  the  secret  of  her 
father's  silence  from  every  one  who  had  a 
right  to  blame  him  for  it.  But  here  she 
felt  herself  to  be  bound  by  no  such  pre- 
caution. His  sister  was  on  his  side.  It 
was  in  his  defence  and  in  passionate  par- 
tisanship for  him  that  she  had  assailed 
the  mother  to  the  child.  Frances  had 
even  a  momentary  angry  pleasure  in  tell- 
ing the  truth  without  mitigation  or  soften- 
ing. **  I  don't  know  whether  you  will 
believe  me,"  she  said,  **  but  my  father  told 
me  nothing.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me 
about  his  past  life  or  any  one  connected 
with  him;  neither  you  nor  —  any  one." 
Though  she  had  the  kindest  heart  in  the 
world,  and  never  had  harmed  any  one,  it 
gave  Frances  almost  a  little  pang  of  pleas- 
ure to  deliver  this  blow. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  received  it,  so  to  speak, 
full  in  the  face,  as  she  leaned  forward, 
eagerly  waiting  what  Frances  had  to  say. 
She  looked  at  the  girl  aghast,  the  color 
changing  in  her  tace,  a  sudden  exclama* 
tion  dying  away  in  her  throat.  But  after 
the  first  keen  sensation,  she  drew  herself 
together  and  regained  her  self-control. 
**  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried  ;  **  I  understand. 
He  could  not  enter  into  anything  about 
us  without  telling  you  of  —  others.  He 
was  always  full  of  good  feeling  —  and  so 
just  1  No  doubt,  he  thought  if  you  heard 
our  side,  you  should  hear  the  other.  But 
when  you  were  coming  away,  when  he 
knew  you  must  hear  everything,  what 
message  did  he  give  you  for  me  ?  " 

In  sight  of  the  anxiety  which  shone  ia 
her  aunt's  eyes,  and  the  eager  bend  to- 
wards her  of  the  rigid,  straight  figure  not 
used  to  any  yielding,  Frances  began  to 
feel  as  if  she  were  the  culprit.  **  Indeed," 
she  said  hesitating,  **  he  never  said  any- 
thing. 1  came  here  in  ignorance.  I  never 
knew  I  had  a  mother  till  Constance  came 
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—  Dor  any  relations.  I  heard  of  my  aunt 
for  the  first  time  from  —  mamma;  and 
then  to  conceal  my  ignorance,  I  asked 
Markham;  I  wanted  no  one  to  know/' 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mrs.  Cav- 
endish spoke.  Her  eyes  slowly  filled  with 
tears,  as  she  kept  them  fixed  upon  Fran- 
ces. The  blow  went  very  deep;  it  struck 
at  illusions  which  were  perhaps  more  dear 
than  anything  in  her  actual  existence. 
"You  heard  of  me  for  the  first  time  from 

Oh,  that  was  cruel,  that  was  cruel  of 

Edward,''  she  cried,  clasping  her  bands 
together  —  **  of  me  for  the  first  time.  And 
you  had  to  ask  Markham  I  And  I,  that 
was  his  favorite  sister,  and  that  never  for- 
got him,  never  for  a  day !  ** 

Frances  put  her  own  soft  young  hands 
upon  those  which  her  aunt  wrung  convul- 
sively together  in  the  face  of  this  sudden 
pang.  "  I  think  he  had  tried  to  forget  his 
old  life  altogether,"  she  said ;  '*  or  perhaps 
it  was  because  he  thought  so  much  of  it 
that  he  could  not  tell  me  —  I  was  so  ig- 
norant! He  would  have  been  obliged  to 
tell  me  so  much,  if  he  had  told  me  any- 
thing. Aunt  Charlotte,  I  don*t  think  he 
meant  to  be  unkind." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  shook  her  head;  then 
she  turned  upon  her  comforter  with  a  sort 
of  indignation.  "And  you,"  she  said, 
"did  you  never  want  to  know?  Did  you 
never  wonder  how  it  was  that  he  was 
there,  vegetating  in  a  little  foreign  place, 
a  man  of  his  gifts  ?  Did  you  never  ask 
whom  you  belonged  to,  what  friends  you 
had  at  home?  1  am  afraid,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  rising  to  her  feet,  throwing  off 
the  girl's  hand,  which  had  still  held  hers, 
"that  you  are  like  your  mother  in  your 
heart  as  well  as  your  face  —  a  self-con- 
tained, self-satisfying  creature.  You  can- 
not have  been  such  a  child  to  him  as  he 
had  a  right  to,  or  you  would  have  known 
all  —  all  there  was  to  know." 

She  went  to  the  fire  as  she  spoke  and 
took  up  the  poker  and  struck  the  smoul- 
dering coals  into  a  blaze  with  agitated 
vehemence,  shivering  nervously,  with  ex- 
citement rather  than  cold.  "Of  course 
that  is  how  it  is,"  she  said.  "You  must 
have  been  thinking  of  your  own  little 
affairs,  and  not  of  his.  He  must  have 
thought  he  would  have  his  child  to  confide 
in  and  rely  upon,  and  then  have  found 
out  that  she  was  not  of  his  nature  at  all, 
nor  thinking  of  him;  and  then  he  would 
shut  his  heart  clos:e  —  oh,  1  know  him  so 
well!  that  is  so  like  Edward  —  and  say 
nothing,  nothing  !  That  was  always  easier 
to  him  than  saying  a  little.  It  was  every- 
thing or  nothing  with  him  always.    And 


when  he  found  you  took  no  interest,  be 
would  shut  himself  up.  But  there's  Coq* 
stance,"  she  cried  after  a  pause,  "Coo* 
stance  is  like  our  side.  He  will  be  able 
to  pour  out  his  heart,  poor  Edward,  to 
her;  and  she  will  understand  him.  There 
is  some  comfort  in  that  at  least." 

If  Frances  had  felt  a  momentary  pleas- 
ure in  giving  pain,  it  was  now  repaid  to 
her  doublv.  She  sat  where  her  aunt  had 
left  her,  following  with  a  quiver  of  con- 
sciousness everything  she  said.  Ah^^es ; 
she  had  been  full  of  her  own  little  affairs. 
She  had  thought  of  the  mayoDoaises,  but 
not  of  any  spiritual  needs  to  which  she 
could  minister.  She  had  not  felt  any 
wonder  that  a  man  of  his  gifts  should  live 
at  Bordighera,  or  any  vehemence  of  curi- 
osity as  to  the  family  she  belonged  to,  or 
what  his  antecedents  were.  She  bad 
taken  it  all  quite  calmly,  accepting  as  the 
course  of  nature  the  absence  of  relations 
and  references  to  home.  She  had  known 
nothing  else,  and  she  had  not  thought 
of  anything  else.  Was  it  her  fault  all 
through?  Had  she  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  father,  not  worthy  of  him 
or  his  confidence?  The  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  her  eyes.  And  when  Mrs.  Cav- 
endish suddenly  introduced  the  name  of 
Constance,  Frances,  too,  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  sense  of  the  intolerable,  which 
she  could  not  master.  To  be  told  that 
she  had  failed,  might  be  bearable;  but 
that  Constance,  Constance !  should  turn 
out  to  possess  all  that  she  wanted,  to  gain 
the  confidence  she  had  not  been  able  to 
gain,  that  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear.  She  sprang  up  hastily,  and 
began  with  trembling  hands  to  button  up 
to  her  throat  the  close-fitting  out-door 
jacket  which  she  had  undone.  Mrs.  Cav- 
endish stood,  her  face  lit  up  with  the 
ruddy  blaze  of  the  fire,  shooting  out  sharp 
arrows  of  words,  with  her  back  turned  to 
her  young  victim;  while  Frances  behind 
her,  in  as  great  agitation,  prepared  to 
bring  the  conference  and  controversy  to  a 
close. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
PRINCE    BISMARCK  AS  A  DIPLOMATIST.* 

The  religious  opinions  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck afford  a  key  to  his  whole  character 
and  policy.  His  creed  is  simple,  and 
almost  entirely  confined  to  a  belief  in  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     He  ac- 
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cepts  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  ;  that  is,  he  does  not  reject  them  ; 
but  they  have  exercised  but  little  influence 
over  his  mind,  while  these  two  have  been 
the  motive,  guiding,  and  restaining  power 
of  all  his  public  actions.  They  are  not 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  faith  that  was  learned 
in  childhood  and  has  been  wasting  away 
ever  since,  but  convictions  deliberately 
adopted  in  his  prime,  in  which  he  found  a 
solution  for  all  the  great  ethical  problems 
of  human  life.  The  God  in  whom  he  be- 
lieves is  a  living  God,  who  rules  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  and 
who  *'  has  predestined  the  German  nation 
to  something  good  and  great." 

To  a  man  holding  such  convictions 
truth  must  possess  a  paramount  impor- 
tance. We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  truth- 
fulness which  a  man  of  honor  is  scrupu- 
lous to  exercise  in  his  private  dealings,  for 
every  diplomatist  and  statesman  is  occa- 
sionally placed  in  a  position  where  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  deceive.  Questions 
may  be  put  to  him  in  such  a  manner  that 
simply  to  refuse  an  answer  would  be  to 
betray  a  secret  of  State.  On  such  un- 
pleasant occasions,  and  they  are  rarer 
even  in  diplomacy  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, it  is  he  who  is  habitually  truthful 
who  is  most  likely  to  say  what  is  distinctly 
untrue.  He  knows  it  is  his  duty  to  mis- 
lead, and  he  does  not  care  to  salve  his 
conscience  with  a  sophistry.  It  is  the 
man  who  has  never  realized  the  distinc- 
tion between  truth  and  falsehood  whose 
habit  it  is  to  make  a  lie  and  love  it,  who 
is  fertile  in  subtleties  and  equivocations 
which  can  never  be  brought  home  to  him, 
and  who  knows  exactly  how  to 

keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope. 

It  was  not  to  this  personal  truthfulness 
that  we  referred  in  speaking  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  opinion  that  truth  must  pos- 
sess a  paramount  importance.  If  this 
commonplace  modern  life  of  ours  is  really 
the  work  of  God,  we  must  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand it.  If  we  wilfully  blind  ourselves 
to  any  phase  of  it,  however  terrible  or 
however  disgusting,  we  are  rejecting  a 
part  of  his  teaching;  if  we  fly  from  it  to  a 
world  of  pretty  theories  and  so  called 
ideals,  we  may  be  eloquent  in  lip-service 
of  his  name,  but  we  in  tact  prefer  our  own 
vain  imaginings  to  his  design.  The  man 
who  is  sincerely  convinced  that  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's  will  regard  it  as  the  fleld  in 
which  he  has  to  labor,  and  all  that  it  pro- 
duces as  the  tools  he  has  to  use,  and  he 
will  feel    that   the   more   fully   he  is   ac- 
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quainted  with  the  real  nature  of  both,  the 
better  his  work  will  be. 

If  he  is  a  novelist  he  will  not  flx  his 
eyes,  as  M.  Zola  does  almost  exclusively, 
on  the  physical  symptoms  of  moral  dis- 
ease, nor  will  he,  like  other  less  gifted 
writers,  represent  this  large  world  of  ours 
as  a  ball-room,  in  which  none  but  the  soft- 
est voices  are  to  be  heard,  and  in  which 
the  only  business  of  any  importance  is 
that  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
He  will  recognize  that  outside  the  lady's 
bower  and  the  lover's  retreat,  outside  the 
squalid  chamber  and  the  drunkard's  den, 
there  pulses  a  large,  healthy,  and  earnest 
human  life  which  takes  but  little  heed  of 
any  of  them,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  bal- 
ance his  imagination  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  nature  herself  supplies. 

In  the  same  way,  if  he  is  a  politician,  he 
will  care  but  little  for  party  watchwords 
and  nothing  for  party  cries ;  he  will  not 
court  the  applause  of  the  moment,  nor  be 
eager  to  win  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
crowd. 

Such  a  statesman  Prince  Bismarck 
seems  to  us  to  be.  His  very  ideality  has 
made  him  a  realist,  and  there  is  a  close 
organic  connection  between  his  character, 
his  creed,  and  his  policy. 

Imagine  this  man  cast  suddenly  into  the 
political  chaos  of  1847  and  1848.  It  is 
hard  for  an  Englishman  to  understand  the 
condition  in  which  Germany  then  was. 
In  general  intellectual  culture  she  stood 
among  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe. 
Her  great  poets  and  thinkers  were  num- 
bered among  the  proudest  names  of  the 
period,  her  methods  of  teaching  and  re- 
search had  already  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  foreign  students,  and  among 
the  lower  classes  there  were  fewer  who 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  than  in  any 
other  country.  Nor  was  this  all ;  intel- 
lectual interests  were  widely  diffused 
through  all  classes,  and  a  taste  for  good 
literature  was  universal.  But  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  Germans  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  practical  politics.  In 
the  classical  days  of  their  poetry  such  sub- 
jects had  been  treated  with  an  almost  os- 
tentatious indifference;  and  though  after 
1815  a  good  deal  of  real  discontent  existed, 
it  was  not  till  they  had  found  a  powerful 
and  polished  expression  in  the  writings  of 
Borne  and  Heine  that  liberal  ideas  gained 
any  large  number  of  enthusiastic  adher- 
ents. There  was  a  certain  literary  flavor 
in  the  whole  movement  that  led  up  to  the 
outbreak,  and  it  retained  this  character  to 
the  end.  The  way  in  which  the  country 
was  governed  presented  a  thousand  anom- 
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alies  which  invited  ridicule,  and  some  evils 
existed  which  demanded  a  reform.  These 
were  the  things  that  served  as  an  excuse 
for  the  revolution  in  the  eyes  of  sober 
men,  thou<;h  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  recog:nize  the  absurdity  of  compar- 
ing the  condition  of  Germany  with  that  of 
Italy  or  Russian  Poland.  The  grievances 
of  which  the  more  advanced  leaders  com- 
plained were  chiefly  of  a  sentimental  kind, 
but  the  youth  of  the  country  felt  that  to 
rebel  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  En- 
gland and  France  had  had  their  revolu- 
tions ;  it  was  not  decorous  for  Germany 
to  remain  without  one. 

When,  therefore,  the  various  govern- 
ments at  last  made  the  desired  conces- 
sions, the  Liberal  members  who  were 
returned  to  the  new  Chambers  were  gen- 
erally men  whose  hearts  were  full  of  gen- 
erous emotions  and  whose  heads  were 
richly  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
schools,  but  who  were  entirely  without 
experience  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  complex 
requirements  of  modern  life.  Theory 
after  theory  was  eloquently  expoundecf, 
and  abstract  points  were  warmly  debated, 
lo  those  days  no  advanced  politician 
seems  to  have  doubted  that  it  was  easy  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  human  race 
by  means  of  legislation,  or  to  solve  any 
practical  problem  by  fluent  talk.  It  is 
said  that  while  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
was  sitting,  a  number  of  deputies  who  had 
met  to  spend  the  evening  together  passed 
a  solemn  resolution  that  they  would  not 
separate  until  they  had  settled  the  social 
question,  and,  though  the  story  is  doubt- 
less an  invention,  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Baron  von  Bismarck  was  the  last  per- 
son who  was  likely  to  take  pleasure  in 
such  discussions  or  even  to  regard  them 
seriously.  By  disposition  he  was  disin- 
clined to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  human 
life,  for  his  youth  had  been  passed  in 
active  avocations,  and  he  had  already 
gained  a  considerable  insight  into  charac- 
ter. He  had  a  clear  eye  for  difficulties 
and  no  desire  to  hoodwink  himself,  so 
that  he  was  not  in  danger  of  concluding 
that  any  opinion  or  desire  of  his,  however 
pious,  would  miraculously  alter  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events,  or  that  a  line  of  pol- 
icy must  be  wise  and  prudent  because  it 
could  be  made  to  seem  ma^;nanimuus. 
At  this  time  he  was  more  likely  to  err  by 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme.  How- 
ever faulty  the  institutions  under  which 
Prussia  had  grown  great  mi^^ht  be,  tiiey 
had  stood  the  test  of  time.     Amid  all  this 


glamor  of  imagination  and  enthusiasm, 
they  at  least  were  real.  Experience  hav- 
ing  proved  that  they  would  work,  though 
not  perhaps  always  so  smoothly  as  might 
be  desired,  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  them 
to  the  more  neatly  adjusted  schemes 
which  existed  only  in  the  brains  of  their 
inventors.  He  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree that  awe  of  the  incalculable  element 
in  human  affairs  which  all  minds  of  the 
highest  order  have  felt  and  which  they 
have  called,  according  to  the  dialect  of 
their  day,  luck,  fate,  or  the  will  of  God. 
But  he  had  no  such  trust  in  the  unkoowo 
as  induces  the  radical  politician  to  advo- 
cate changes  the  results  of  which  he  can- 
not  estimate. 

He  was  convinced  of  his  duty  to  use 
his  reason  and  foresight  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  this  that  lends  his  speeches  their 
individual  character.  Both  on  his  right 
and  his  left  there  sat  greater  Parliament* 
ary  orators,  men  who  could  appeal  with 
far  more  effect  to  the  affections  rooted  in 
the  past,  or  to  the  hopes  fixed  upon  the 
future.  He  rarely  endeavored  to  arouse 
these  emotions;  but  he  constantly  ap- 
pealed from  theory  to  practice,  from  the 
dream  to  the  fact,  from  abstract  reasoning 
to  experience.  This  greatly  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Liberals.  They  felt 
like  the  triumphant  lover  who,  in  the 
high  tide  of  his  joy,  is  suddenly  asked  to 
make  an  accurate  statement  as  to  the 
means  which  he  does  not  possess  but  is 
sure  he  shall  be  able  to  obtain.  In  the 
press  they  alternately  denounced  and  rid- 
iculed the  squire;  in  the  Chamber  they 
vainly  tried  to  howl  him  down.  The  first 
time  he  addressed  the  House  the  tumult 
became  so  great  that  for  a  time  he  could 
not  be  heard.  Instead  of  returning  to  his 
seat,  as  was  expected,  he  drew  a  newspa- 
per from  his  pocket  and  read  —  or  pre- 
tended to  read  —  it  till  order  was  restored, 
when  he  continued  and  finished  his  speech 
amid  shouts  of  dissent  and  some  applause. 
For  he  did  not  stand  alone.  There  were 
many  Conservatives  in  the  Chamber, 
though  from  a  dearth  of  orators,  and  a 
want  of  organization,  their  influence  was 
but  small.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  obviously  to  form  them  into  a  party, 
and.  though  he  has  never  been  a  great 
Parliamentary  speaker  or  leader,  Baroa 
von  Bismarck  made  himself  exceedingly 
useful  in  doing  this.  He  established  the 
Cross  Ga3t'//e,lhe  first  distinctly  Conser%'- 
ative  journal  of  Prussia.  He  soon  became 
a  man  of  mark,  whose  services  were  fully 
recognized,  and  he  was  speedily  honored 
by  the  special  aversion  of  his  oppoaeots. 
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A  history  of  the  Parliameotary  life  of 
Berlin  during  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion would  have  little  interest  for  English 
readers.  A  single  anecdote  with  respect 
10  it  may,  however,  find  a  place  here.  A 
number  of  extreme  democrats  belonged 
to  a  committee  of  which  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck was  also  a  member,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  entered  the  room  after  hav- 
ing had  a  jovial  lunch.  One  of  them,  a 
certain  Herr  d'Ester,  then  said  to  the 
present  chancellor :  **  You  alone  in  all 
your  party  have  always  treated  us  with 
politeness,  let  us  make  a  bargain ;  if  we 
sain  the  upper  hand  we  will  spare  you ;  if 
Fortune  should  favor  you,  you  shall  do  the 
same  by  us."  To  this  Bismarck  replied  : 
*•  If  your  party  has  its  way,  life  will  not  be 
worth  living;  if  ours  is  victorious,  there 
will  have  to  be  executions  ;  but  they  shall 
be  conducted  with  politeness  up  to  the 
last  step  of  the  ladder.'* 

But  the  time  shortly  came  when  Herr 
von  Bismarck  was  to  find  a  more  congenial 
field  for  his  exertions  than  a  representa- 
tive chamber  could  ever  have  afforded. 
In  May,  185 1,  he  was  nominated  first  sec- 
retary to  the  German  embassy  at  the 
Diet,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
became  ambassador.  The  appointment  is 
said  to  have  been  due  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  king,  who  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  character,  and  a 
good  deal  of  comment  was  excited  at  the 
time,  by  the  fact  that  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced a  diplomatist  had  been  chosen 
for  so  important  a  post.  The  position 
proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  any  one 
at  the  time  supposed. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  had  wrought  an 
unexpected  change  in  the  Diet.  It  was 
long  the  custom  in  Germany  to  decry  the 
statesmen  who  drew  up  the  old  Federal 
Constitution,  but  the  problem  placed  be- 
fore them  was  one  that  the  greatest  politi- 
cal genius  could  hardly  have  solved.  It 
was  simply  how  to  unite  two  great  powers 
and  a  number  of  small  States,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  their  harmonious  action, 
and  yet  preserve  the  independence  of 
each  ;  and  this  desperate  task  had  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
where  every  foreign  diplomatist  claimed  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  matter.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Prussia  should 
submit  to  the  supremacy  of  Austria,  or 
Austria  to  that  of  Prussia;  still  less  that 
both  should  allow  their  policy  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  council  of  princelets,  each  of 
whom  asserted  that  his  own  sovereign 
rights  were  as  sacred  as  those  of  his  more 
powerful  neighbors.    Thus  every  article 
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was  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  com- 
promise, and  after  long  and  fruitless  de- 
bates, the  whole  work  was  at  last  hurriedly 
concluded  under  the  immediate  impres- 
sion produced  by  Napoleon^s  return  from 
Elba.  It  was  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  tact  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
could  be  maintained. 

At  first,  the  governments  were  united 
by  their  enmity  to  France,  and  their  dread 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  which  were 
still  at  work  under  the  seemingly  stable 
surface  of  European  society.  They  were 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  one  another. 
The  two  great  powers  generally  came  to  a 
private  understanding  on  questions  of  im- 
portance, and  their  opinion  was  accepted 
by  the  rest.  At  that  time  the  ambition  of 
Austria  was  directed  towards  the  East, 
rather  than  the  West.  She  valued  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederation  as  allies 
whose  assistance  might  be  useful  in  a 
crisis,  but  she  took  no  great  interest  in 
their  domestic  affairs.  Hence,  by  a  tacit 
understanding,  Prussia  directed  the  Ger- 
man and  Austria  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Diet.  But  in  184S  the  whole  internal 
structure  of  the  latter  State  broke  down. 
The  system  of  pitting  race  against  race, 
and  province  against  province,  which  had 
for  a  time  proved  so  successful  in  ensur- 
ing the  submission  of  all,  ended  in  dis- 
astrous failure;  and,  when  the  Revolution 
was  at  last  subdued,  the  statesmen  of 
Vienna  perceived  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  empire  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan. 

Their  chief  purpose  down  to  1866  was 
to  unite  and  Germanize  all  the  races  that 
owed  allegiance  to  the  person  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  not  an  easy  task;  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  more  important 
kingdoms  and  provinces  had,  it  is  true, 
been  legally  forfeited  in  the  troubles  of 
the  preceding  years;  and  those  who  had 
remained  true  to  the  empire  in  the  hour  of 
its  difficulty,  were  not  likely  to  rise  in 
revolt  against  it  when  tranquillity  was  re- 
established, especially  as  their  loyalty  was 
recognized  and  rewarded  in  the  most  flat- 
tering way.  Never  in  the  eyes  of  the 
political  theorist  had  a  better  opportunity 
occurred  for  welding  the  heterogeneous 
populations  of  Austria  into  one  uniforrA 
mass.  For  once,  no  technical  difficulties 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  tiie  threat 
design;  but  sentiments  which  had  been 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  which  had 
been  carefully  fostered  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  could  not  be  rooted  out  in  a 
moment,  and  Prince  Schwartzenbergsoon 
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perceived  that  he  could  only  succeed  in  I  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  g^overn- 
ills  purpose  by  tightenin*;  the  ties  that  ■  munt  was  systematic.  He  endeavored, 
bound  the  empire  to  the  non-Austrian  |  without  success,  to  come  to  an  under- 
Germans.     He  therefore  i(;nored  the  un- 1  standing  with  his  Austrian  colleague  out- 


derstandinn;  that  had  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers,  and  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  smaller  States.  The  courts  of  the 
latter,  whose  suspicions  of  Prussia  had 
been  aroused  by  the  events  of  1848,  and 
who  were  Mattered  by  the  thought  of  arbi- 
tralincr  between  two  powers  of  the  hijjhest 
rank,  for  the  most  part  met  the  advances 
of  the  Viennese  Cabinet  with  the  greatest 
eagerness. 

The  Berlin  ministers  desired  nothing; 
more  earnestly  than  cordial  relations  with 
Austria.  The  misunderstandings  of  late 
years  had  not  extinguished  the  feelings 
which  had  been  kindled  during  the  wars 
against  Napoleon,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  empire  was  and  long  remained  an 
important  article  in  the  creed  of  every 
Prussian  Conservative.  But  Herr  von 
Bismarck  soon  discovered  that  he  must 
not  expect  to  find  a  response  to  these  feel- 
inj^s.     Count  Thun  was  too  well-bred  and 


side  the  council  chamber,  and  was  at  first 
inclined  to  attribute  his  failure  to  the 
personal  opinions  of  Count  Thun.  The 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Zollvereio  on  pre- 
tence of  extending  it,  seemed  to  him  a 
distinct  act  of  hostility  aimed  against  the 
influence  Prussia  had  gained  over  the 
smaller  States  which  had  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  her  on  the  matter  of 
import  duties. 

Herr  von  Bismarck  had  gone  to  Frank- 
fort with  warm  Austrian  sympathies;  but 
he  was  above  all  things  a  Prussian,  by 
birth  and  by  conviction.  Amid  the  chaos 
of  conflicting  theories  which  threatened 
to  engulf  the  existing  institutions  of  Ger- 
many, the  army  and  the  bureaucracy  of 
his  country  had  proved  real  and  stable 
forces.  The  man  who  was  to  brinj^  about 
the  union  of  Germany  had  for  his  object 
to  serve  Prussia,  to  increase  her  power, 
and  advance  her  interests,  and  all  through 
his  life  he  would  have  considered  it  a  mis- 
amiable  a  man,  and  too  experienced  a  ,  fortune  if  the  other  States  of  Germany 
diplomatist,  for  it  to  be   possible   to   at- ;  had  become  more  closely  united   to  her 


tribute  any  slight  on  his  part  either  to  ill 
humor  or  bad  manners.  Yet  the  Prus- 
sian representative  was  frequently  sub- 
jected to  treatment  which  was  all  tiie  more 
galling  because  his  personal  relations  to 


without  adopting  a  large  portion  of  her 
spirit  and  her  methods.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  perceived  the  aim  of  the  Aus- 
trian ministers,  he  hastened  to  oppose 
their  designs.     He  did  his  utmost  to  limit 


the  count  were  excellent,  and  it  could  1  the  powers  of  the  Diet,  and  refused  to 
therefore  only  be  ascribed  to  a  deliberate  I  acknowledge  that  a  vote  of  the  majority 
intention  of  lowering  the  position  of  Prus- 1  was  binding  on  those  who  dissented  from 
sia  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  |  it. 

Bismarck,  however,  knew  how  to  assert  I      At  6rst  it  seemed  as  if  the  dangers  of 


himself.  To  take  a  comic  example.  It 
had  become  the  fashion  in  the  sittings  of 
the  Diet  for  only  the  imperial  ambassador 
to  smoke;  one  day  Baron  von  Bismarck 
drew  out  his  cigar-case  and  asked  his 
Austrian  colleague  for  a  light,  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  refused.  Hence- 
forth, Prussia  as  well  as  Austria  smoked  ; 
but  one  by  one  the  smaller  States  of  Ger- 
many felt   the  distinction  thus  made  be 


the  situation  would  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. Austria,  finding  her  frontiers 
threatened,  became  anxious  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  Prus- 
sia was,  in  Herr  von  Bismarck's  opinion, 
only  too  ready  to  grant  the  required  aid. 
The  two  great  German  powers  came  to  an 
understanding  to  which  the  minor  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Mecklenberg,  finally 
yielded  their  assent.     An  entire  harmony 


tween  them  and  the  great  powers  to  be  i  seemed  to  be  established,  but  when  the 
invidious,  and  lighted  their  cigars.  One  ■  statesmen  of  Austria,  having  thus  secured 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  hitiierto  been  !  the  empire  from  an  attack  on  its  rear,  and 
guiltless  of  tobacco,  is  said  to  have  suf- j  obtained  a  guarantee  for  its  present  terri- 
fered  severely  from  the  energy  with  which  ;  torial  possessions,  endeavored  to  come  to 
he  pufiEed  away  at  an  enormous  cigar  in  j  a  closer  understanding  with  the  Western 
order  to  assert  the  independent  sover  powers,  and  seemed  inclined  to  engage  10 
eignty  of  his  government.  He  was  one  I  a  v\ar  with  Russia,  the  Prussian  represen- 
of  those  mute,  inglorious  patriots  whose  tative  in  Frankfort  raised  his  voice  in 
selt-sacrifice  even  posterity  fails  to  recog- .  warning.  He  urged  that  the  Vienna  min- 
nize.  j  istry  should    be   distinctly  informed  that 

Tiie  course  taken  in  the  Diet  was  most  1  the  support  ol  Prussia  would  not  be  given 
serious.      Bismarck   concluded   that    the  |  indiscriminately  to  any  policy  they  tboogbt 
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fit  to  adopt,  but  only  to  one  that  was  in 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance.  Prussia  had 
nothinc;  to  gain  by  a  war,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  had  little  real  importance 
for  Germany,  so  that  the  questions  at 
issue  did  not  affect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  country.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
cherished  ambitious  plans  as  to  the  East, 
and  probably  dreamed  of  a  protectorate 
over  the  Danubian  principalities.  The 
smaller  States  of  the  Confederation,  with 
one  doubtful  exception,  had  hitherto 
shown  no  leanings  to  France.  Security 
was  what  their  courts  desired.  War  could 
bring  them  no  advantages,  and  at  its  con* 
elusion  they  feared  that  their  territories 
might  be  divided  among  the  combatants. 
They  were  therefore  in  favor  of  peace  and 
neutrality.  If  Europe,  however,  should 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  they 
would  side  with  what  they  thought  the 
stronger  party.  They  would  prefer  an 
alliance  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
as  that  would  be  both  powerful  and  Con- 
servative. If  the  four  other  powers  were 
opposed  to  Russia,  they  would  act  with 
them,  though  with  less  confidence.  They 
suspected  the  emperor  of  the  French  of 
intending  to  come  to  a  separate  and  secret 
understanding  with  the  czar,  and  at  the 
first  sign  of  such  a  change  they  would  do 
their  utmost  to  be  included  in  the  new 
alliance.  Prussia,  whose  true  interests 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  smaller 
States,  should  hasten  to  put  herself  at 
their  bead,  and  thus  regain  the  position 
she  lost  in  1848. 

Never,  since  1813,  had  Prussia  stood 
so  low  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  know  what  was  thought 
of  it  in  England  need  only  turn  to  the  con- 
temporary leading  articles  of  the  Times, 
Shortly  after  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
these  bad  appeared,  on  the  very  day  in 
fact  on  which  it  *  reached  Berlin,  an  ama- 
teur musician  and  singer  of  great  skill  and 
celebrity  was  introduced  to  the  king  by 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  His  Majesty 
was  gloomy  and  received  his  guest  with 
less  than  his  wonted  cordiality.  The  lat- 
ter seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  tried 
music  of  various  kinds  in  vain,  until  he  be- 
gan to  sing,  **  Scots  wha  hae."  Then  the 
king  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  after  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  for  a  time,  he 
clapped  the  singer  upon  the  shoulder  and 
exclaimed,  '*  That's  it,  that's  it !  Doesn't 
it  make  one  feel  as  if  one  longed  to  draw 
one's  sword?"     In  fact,  Prussia  was  en- 

*  We  believe  it  was  that  of  the  zQth  March,  1855. 
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tirely  discredited.  To  foreign  nations  she 
appeared  to  be  not  only  the  vassal  of  Aus- 
tria, but  the  sulky  and  unwilling  vassal. 
Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  was  so  anxious 
with  respect  to  the  prestige  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  Diet,  where  it  was  of  practical 
value  and  had  been  secured,  viewed  this 
state  of  things  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure. If  Prussia  were  excluded  from  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  as  was  at  one  time 
proposed,  that  would  only  mean  that  she 
was  not  bound  by  its  decisions.  One 
thing  was  certain  —  Russia  would  hence- 
forth regard  Austria  with  less,  and  Prus- 
sia with  greater  cordiality  than  heretofore. 
That  was  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  design  which  was  forming  itself 
more  and  more  distinctly  in  his  mind. 

On  the  26th  April,  1856,  he  addressed 
a  private  letter  to  Bacon  von  Manteuffel 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  whole  of  his  later 
policy  was  based.  He  began  by  pointing 
out  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
desirous  of  securing  the  friendship  of  Na- 
poleon ;  but  though  the  emperor  had  now 
a  choice  of  alliances,  the  cordial  under- 
standing with  England  was  so  clearly  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries,  that  it 
was  improbable  it  would  be  disturbed. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon will  ever  desire  war  for  its  own  sake,  or 
that  he  is  animated  by  the  ambition  of  a  con- 
queror ;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  prefer 
peace  as  long  as  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
army  —  that  is,  his  own  safety  —  permits  him 
to  do  so.  He  will,  I  fancy,  keep  a  question 
open  which  will  always  afford  an  excuse  for 
action,  neither  too  hich-handed  nor  too  un- 
just, in  case  he  should  in  future  stand  in  need 
of  a  war.  For  this  purpose  the  Italian  ques- 
tion is  now  excellently  suited.  The  unhealthy 
condition  of  things  there,  the  ambition  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  reminiscences  of  the  families  of 
Bonaparte  and  Murat,  the  Corsican  descent, 
all  afford  the  eldest  son  of  the  Roman  Church 
numerous  points  of  contact.  The  hatred  felt 
for  the  Princes  and  the  Austrians  smooths  the 
way  for  him,  whereas  in  Germany  he  has 
nothing  to  expect  from  our  thievish  and  cow- 
ardly democracy,  and  would  only  obtain  the 
help  of  the  Princes  if  he  were  stronger  than 
his  opponent  without  it. 

Though  war  was  not  to  be  immediately 
apprehended,  a  new  grouping  of  the  pow- 
ers, in  expectation  of  coming  conflicts, 
was  almost  certain  to  take  place.  Some 
years  before,  schemes  for  an  alliance 
between  Russia,  France,  and  Austria 
against  England  and  Prussia  had  been 
talked  about;  from  such  a  combina- 
tion Austria  would  now  certainly  be  ex- 
cluded  by  the  enmity  of    Russia.      No 
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confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  smaller  tria  in  a  conflict  that  appeared  to  bim  to 

States    of    the     Confederation.      Under  be  hopeless.    The  condition  of  Eoglaod 

these  circumstances   the  question  arose  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion. 
whellier  an  alliance  of  Prussia.  Austria,       gince  the  Reform  Bill  the  ancestral  wisdom 

and  England  would  be  powerful  enough  q£  earlier  days  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing 

to  resist  the  united  forces  of  France  and  the  passions  of  a  turbulent  party  spirit  to 

Russia.  order.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  a 

If  things  stood  as  they  ought  to  do.  I  should  country  with  confidence  in  which  newspaper 

not  despair  ;  but  the  EmperSr  Franz  Joseph  is  ^^^'^^^^  *^*^«  "»«J?  ^f'K^^  ^*»*"  the  calculations 

not  the  master  of  his  provinces  and  his  sub-  «^  statesmen      Her  insular  security  renders  it 

jects  in  the  same  degree  as  our  most  gracious  J^V  /°^  E"«  ?"^  ^l  ^^"P^  ^"^,  }^  ^^^  * 

Sovereign.     When  on  the  offensive.  Austria  is  5^"^'"f "'^^l  ^^l^  ^  '^^  '""T^^f^^-  ^^^  "^^^  °«^ 

not  to  &  despised.     She  can  send  more  than  ^5™^"^     ^  change  in  the  Ministry  is  suffi- 

200.000  good  soldiers  abroad,  and  yet  retain  S»«"^  to  accompl.sh  and  to  justify  a  change  of 

enough  at  home  to  keep  an  eve  on  her  Italians,  (j;?"^'  ^  Prussia  found  in  the  beven  Years' 

MaiT?ars.  and   Slavs.     When   placed  on   the  ^V^''-  • .'  •  And  if  we  should  really  be  victon. 

defensive,  however,  and   attacked  from  East  ous  against  an  alliance  of  P ranee  and  Russia, 

and  West.  I  believe  that  Austria  is  at  present  ^«''  T''^^^  should  we  have  fought  ?     For  the 

weak,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  at  the  continuance  of  Austrian  supremacy  m  Ger- 

first  home  stroke  of  an  opponent  the  whole  5»?y»  ^P^  ^^^  wretched  constitution  of  the 

artificial  edifice  of  Bach  and  Buol's  govern-  Federation.  .  .  .  Now a^ formerly. evervmcas. 

ment  bv  clerks  would  fall   to  pieces  like  a  "^'^  ^»»^  .^  approved  that  prevenu  Prussia 

house  of  cards.    But.  even  if  I  put  this  danger  ^^^  attaining  a  higher  position  in  Germany 

aside,  a  greater  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ^"^  "^^^t*'"*  ^^'  V""^^'  -^^  ^'TT  "^^""^  P'J?* 

an    alliance    between    Prussia    and    Austria,  ent  geographical  position  and  the  unfavorable 

though  concluded  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  condition  of  the  I-ederal  Constitution, 
common  danger,  would  be  wanting  in  every-        Jt  is  thus  clear  that  Herr  von  Bismarck 

thing    that  lends  such  an  alliance  stability,  ij^d  already  arrived  at  several  important 

Muiua  political  suspicion;  military  and  politi-  conclusions.     The    Federal   Constitution 

cal  jealousy  ;  the  fear  of  the  one  tnat  the  other  ,  .       .  •     l*         •   •       u 1^  .^     1 

might  come  to  a  separate  understanding  with  F^"^^  "°.^»;"  ^'^  ^P'^^^*^'  ^e  made  to  work 
the  enemv;  in  the  davs  of  good  fortune  to  pre-  '"  *  satisfactory  viray,  and  as  soon  as  a 
vent  an  increase  in  the  power  of  its  allv,  in  favorable  opportunity  ottered,  it  was  there- 
evil  days  to  secure  its  own  safety  — all  these  fore  advisable  for  Prussia  to  withdraw 
fcclini^s  would  now  be  stronger  and  more  from  the  Confederation,  with  as  many 
crippling  than  in  any  ill-assorted  combination  of  the  north-German  States  as  she  could 
of  the  past.  .  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  of  persuade  to  follow  her  leadership.  But 
Vienna.  Germany  is.  once  for  all.  too  narrow  jn  order  that  this  change  might  be  brought 
for  both  of  us.  As  long  as  an  honest  under-  ^^out  with  as  little  foreign  interference  as 
standing  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  each  45,  cordial  relations  must  be  esUb- 
in  Crcrmanv  has  not  been  arrived  at  and  car-  ,•  .  .  -.l  i^  j  ^ui 
ried  out.  we  are  both  ploughing  the  same  field  ^'^^ed  with  Russia,  and  every  possible 
to  which  we  both  lav  claim,  and  while  this  ettort  made  to  gam  the  friendship  ol 
state  of  things  continues.  Austria  is  the  only  France.  No  line  of  policy  could  have 
State  from  whom  we  have  to  expect  a  perma-  been  conceived  more  entirely  opposed  to 
nent  gain  or  loss.  .  .  .  The  dualism  in  Ger-  the  prejudices  under  which  Herr  von 
many  has  already  lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  Bismarck  had  been  educated.  Of  the  sen- 
Since  the  time  of  Charles  v..  in  every  century  timents  of  the  German  nation  and  the 
the  relation  between  the  North  and  South  has  people  of  Prussia.  It  was  imposed  upon 
been  dennitelv  determined  by  a  thorough  civil  j,,^  ^y  the  political  condition  of  Europe 

me';n''"'^f  \".±!.?h".' H^^^^^^  ^iihout  his  choicc.  indeed,  to  a  large  eV- 

means  ot  setting  the  clock  of   history  to  the  ,      ^  •»!.•.     -n     u   /        •        Jt   .  -^ 

right  time.  ^^"^»  ^S^inst  his  will;  but  seeing  that  it 

was  the  only  path  that  led  to  the  safety 

Herr  von  Bismarck  added  that  he  by  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  he  repressed 

no  means  wished  to  su;;gest  that  the  first  his  personal  sympathies,  and  for  the  next 

favorable  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  ten  years  followed   it  out  with   a  quiet, 

declaring  war  against  Austria,  but  merely  unwavering  persistency  that  no  popular 

that,  in  his  opinion,  Prussia  would  soon  tumult  could   shake,  no  courtly  intrigue 

be  compelled  to  fight  for  her  very  exist-  could  baffle. 

ence   against  the  empire,  *'  because   the       The  most  serious  difficulty  he   had  to 

condition  of  things  in  Germany  admitted  overcome  arose  from   the  opposition  of 

no  otiier  solution,'*  and,  if  he  were  right,  the  Berlin  ministers.    They  seem  to  have 

it  would  be  carrying  self-sacrifice  too  far  agreed  with  their  representative  on  almost 

for  Prussia  to  stake  her  all  for  the  pur-  every  single  point;  but  they  shrank  from 

pose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Aus-  adopting  the  bold  course  which  he  recom- 
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mended,  and  so  when  the  day  he  bad 
foreseen  arrived,  and  France  raised  the 
Italian  question,  they  refused  to  regard 
the  hour  of  Austria's  necessity  as  Prus- 
sia's opportunity.  This  was  probably  the 
reason  why  they  withdrew  their  represen- 
tative from  Frankfort,  and  appointed  him 
to  St.  Petersburg,  a  post  which  he  accept- 
ed with  some  hesitation,  though  he  was 
excellently  fitted  for  it,  and  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  the  diplomatic  career. 
The  plan  he  had  considered  so  deeply  and 
matured  so  carefully  had  failed,  because 
those  behind  him  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  strike  when  the  long  expected  moment 
had  come.  For  a  time  he  seems  seriously 
to  have  thought  of  abandoning  public  life 
altogether  and  retiring  to  his  estates;  but 
he  was  not  the  man  to  allow  any  feeling 
of  personal  pique  or  any  more  serious 
sense  of  disappointment  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
Convinced  that  a  good  understandingwith 
Russia  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  design,  he  was  resolved  that  nothing 
he  could  do  to  secure  it  should  be  want- 
ing. 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
A   BROTHER  OF  THE  MISERICORDIA. 

IX  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

They  were  talking  of  brotherhoods  the 
other  day  at  Lloyd  Fenton's,  and  extolling 
the  good  deeds  done  by  them,  especially 
by  that  fraternity  called  in  Italy  the 
Misericordia.  Each  one  had  some  expe- 
rience to  relate  —  a  tale  of  benevolence 
or  courage  —  but  I  sat  silent.  At  length 
Fenton  asked  me  a  direct  question  :  •*  VVhy 
do  you  say  nothing,  Cuthbert?  You  have 
t>een  in  Italy  so  long,  you  must  have  heard 
mach  of  the  brethren." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  them,"  was 
my  answer,  **and  indeed  have  had  an  ex- 
perience of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  them ;  but  as  it  is  directly  at  odds  with 
all  of  yours,  it  seems  a  pity  I  should  men- 
tion it." 

"  Oh  no  "  —  "  Tell  us  "  —  "  You  must " 
— "  We  want  a  shadow  to  all  this  light," 
was  the  chorus  raised  immediately.  And 
this  is  what  I  told  them. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  poor  enough,  and 
was  thankful  to  take  what  work  came  to 
hand;  so,  when  my  rich  cousin,  John 
Harper,  sent  me  to  Florence  to  copy  pic- 
tures for  his  great  house  at  Eastraere,  I 


gratefully  accepted  the  munificent  ofifer 
he  made  me,  started  off  at  once  for  Flor- 
ence, and  set  up  my  easel  in  the  "city  of 
flowers  "  early  in  October.  By  February 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  there  for  years,  and 
had  made  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  its 
pictures,  palaces,  and  churches.  After 
making  copies  of  some  well-known  works 
—  "Madonna,"  by  Raphael;  "Madonna 
and  Two  Saints,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
"Pietk."  by  Fra  Lippi  — I  thought  I 
would  change  my  ideas  by  having  a  face 
that  was  not  a  saintly  one  to  gaze  at ;  so  I 
betook  myself  to  the  Sala  dt  Venus  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  took  up  my  brushes  in 
front  of  the  "  Bella  Donna  "  of  Titian.  As 
the  face  and  form  grew  under  my  pencil, 
I  could  not  but  learn  from  the  favorable 
remarks  continually  made  upon  it  in  my 
hearing,  that  I  had  succeeded  somewhat 
better  than  usual  in  transferring  a  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  the  original  to  my  canvas. 
The  picture  was  all  but  finished,  and  I 
was  one  day  adding  a  stroke  here  and 
there  to  the  gold  embroidery  of  the  dress, 
when  I  heard  the  steps  of  two  gentlemen 
pause  behind  me,  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed: *'Per  Bacco,  non  c'&  male!" 
He  began  to  talk  about  my  work;  soon 
learned  that  I  was  English,  and  intending 
to  go  homewards  shortly;  and  before  our 
interview  was  over,  he  asked  me  to  copy 
for  him  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  the  origt*  # 
nal  of  which  he  wished  to  part  with.  He 
was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  had  been 
seeking  some  one  who  would  catch  the 
intention  of  the  painter  sufficiently  well 
to  supply  the  copy  he  wanted ;  and  he 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  render  the 
meaning  of  the  original  without  supple- 
menting it  by  fancies  of  my  own.  He  let 
me  fix  my  own  time  for  work,  so  I  arranged 
to  begin  early  in  the  following  week. 
With  the  usual  formal  salutations,  we 
parted;  and  on  looking  at  the  card  left 
by  my  new  patron,  I  found  him  to  be 
the  Principe  Gherado  Schidone,  of  whose 
small  but  exquisite  collection  of  pictures 
I  knew  well  the  reputation. 

On  presenting  myselt  at  the  palazzo,  I 
was  shown  into  the  library.  The  tall  man 
in  livery  who  opened  the  massive  door 
moved  so  quietly  across  the  thickly  car-- 
peted  floor  that  the  prince  did  not  hear 
his  approach,  and  I  had  time  to  take  note 
of  the  apartment  and  its  inhabitant  before 
he  was  intormed  of  my  presence.  He 
was  writing,  and  I  observed  his  high,  nar- 
row forehead  and  projecting  chin  almost 
unconsciously.  His  eyes  were  dark,  and 
rather  hard,  the  nose  and  mouth  beauti- 
fully formed.     When  he  raised  his  head 
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and  a  friendly  smile  brightened  his  face, 
the  prince  was  decidedly  a  handsome  man. 
He  was  about  thirty;  and  I  heard  of  him 
as  being  extremely  clever,  somewhat  of  a 
divoty  and  unquestionably  poor.  After  a 
few  minutes' chat,  he  proposed  to  conduct 
me  to  the  gallery,  whither  he  said  my 
painting-things  would  have  been  already 
taken.  We  walked  down  a  corridor  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  scantily  furnished  with 
ancient  seats,  dower  chests,  and  antique 
vases,  after  the  manner  of  such  places; 
and  turning  sharply  to  the  right,  ascended 
a  marble  staircase,  from  the  landing  at  the 
top  of  which  a  door  on  the  left  admitted 
us  to  the  picture-gallery.  The  rooms  I 
had  already  seen  were  rather  shabby,  and 
looked  as  if  a  good  round  sum  might  be 
expended  on  their  re-decoration  wi>!i  ad- 
vantage; but  the  two  apartments  which 
contained  the  collection  of  paintings  were 
in  excellent  preservation.  The  decora- 
tions of  wall  and  ceiling  were  fresh  and 
bright;  the  polished  floor  was  covered  in 
the  centre  with  a  thick  carpet ;  huge  logs 
flamed  on  the  hearth  ;  and  the  place  had 
the  cheerful  air  of  being  cared  for,  which 
in  my  experience  was  not  usual  in  the 
palazzi  ot  Florence. 

The  prince  allowed  me  to  look  at  the 
masterpieces  of  art  of  which  he  was  the 
fortunate  possessor,  and  then  paused  be- 
fore a  striking  picture  —  the  one  of  which 
he  told  me  he  desired  the  most  faithful 
copy  in  my  power  to  produce.  He  further 
added  that  the  subject  of  the  portrait  was 
an  ancestress  of  his,  and  that  it  was  by 
Morone,  that  prince  amongst  portrait- 
painters. 

My  admiration  of  the  work  seemed  to 
make  Prince  Gherado  think  he  should  ac- 
count for  partmg  with  it;  and  with  some- 
thing ot  a  frown  on  his  handsome  face,  he 
said:  *^The  lady  was  a  Bandinelli;  and 
her  family  havin;;  long  wished  for  the  por- 
trait, 1  have  at  length  decided  they  shall 
possess  it." 

1  bowed,  and  was  soon  left  alone.    Plac- 
ing my  easel  in  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion, 1  studied  the  portrait  attentively  fori 
a  good  halt-hour,  and  came  to  the  conclu-  \ 
sion  that  no  light  task  had  been  assigned  \ 
♦  me.     The   picture   represented  a  girl  ot 
about   twenty,   and    was    entitled   simply 
•*  Amaranlhe."     It  was  of   three-quarters  I 
length ;  and  the  lady's  appearance  tasci-  ' 
nated  me  at  first  sight;   but  her  charm 
became  less  the  more  the  features  were 
studied.     She  wore  a  dress  of  dark  ame- 
thyst velvet,  with  curious  gold  ornaments. . 
About   the   throat  and  wrists   there  was  ! 
some  lovely  lace,  and  she  carried  a  fan  of  j 


feathers  io  her  hand.  The  face  was  of  a 
delicate  paleness,  and  beautifully  formed ; 
the  mouth  rather  large,  and  with  firm, 
clearly  cut  lips.  A  well-modelled  nose 
and  marked  eyebrows  gave  it  character. 
The  forehead  was  broad  and  low;  the 
eyes  of  an  exquisite  gray,  with  lashes  so 
dark  and  long  they  seemed  to  give  a  violet 
shade  to  the  pupils.  And  most  noticeable 
of  all  was  the  magnificent  wealth  of  goldeo 
hair,  which  hung  down  without  band  or 
ribbon,  being  loosely  plaited  from  the 
shoulders.  As  I  studied  the  picture,  I 
came  to  believe  that  the  lady  had  been 
one  who  would  be  more  admired  than  be- 
loved, and  who  would  be  a  cold  friend  aod 
a  remorseless  foe.  1  may  have  wronged 
**  Amaranthe;"  but  the  portrait  had  all 
the  lifelike  charm  that  the  best  pictures 
by  Morone  possess,  and  I  believe  revealed 
her  character. 

Prince  Gherado  took  great  interest  io 
my  work,  coming  often  to  watch  its  prog- 
ress, and  giving  me  hints  which  showra 
him  to  have  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
technical  part  of  the  artist's  profession. 
He  used  to  come  at  all  times,  and  never 
twice  together  entered  by  the  same  door, 
till  at  length  1  had  an  uncomfortable  idea 
that  he  watched  me,  and  that  these  un- 
expected appearances  were  to  test  my 
industry.  He  was,  however,  always  ex- 
tremely polite,  and  expressed  nothing  but 
satisfaction  with  my  work. 

One  morning  I  chanced  to  be  earlier 
than  usual  at  the  palace,  and  found  the 
windows  had  not  been  uncovered.  The 
servant  who  followed  me  went  to  one  of 
them,  and  I  to  the  other,  and  when  the 
heavy  blind  was  raised,  I  remained  a  few 
moments  looking  out.  The  window  was 
rather  high  in  the  wall,  and  standing  on 
the  floor,  one  could  not  see  into  the  gar- 
den below.  I  knelt  on  the  broad  window- 
seat,  and  from  my  elevation  looked  down 
into  the  enclosure,  gay  with  flowers,  and 
with  a  fountain  splashing  in  the  centre. 
Facing  me  was  a  wall,  then  another  gar- 
den, and  a  long,  low  range  of  white  build- 
ings. As  I  watched,  a  door  in  the  centre 
of  these  opened,  and  out  trooped  a  bevv 
of  nuns.  They  looked  like  merry  school- 
girls as  they  frisked  round  and  round  the 
garden  walks.  Their  dress  of  black  and 
white  was  oddly  finished  off  by  an  enor- 
mous flapping  straw  hat,  tied  down  with 
black  ribbon,  completely  concealing  the 
face,  and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  head- 
gear of  any  order  of  nuns  when  seen  out- 
side their  dwelling. 

"What  convent  is  that?"  I  inquired. 

*'lt   belongs  to  the  order  of  St.  Gate* 
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rioa,"  was  the  roan's  answer;  and  as  he 
passed  me  to  leave  the  room,  he  said  in  a 
subdued  voice:  **  It  was  from  there  that 
the  princess  came." 

The  princess!  I  had  not  heard  of  her, 
and  I  found  myself  once  or  twice  wonder- 
ing what  manner  of  lady  she  was. 

That  afternoon,  as  1  was  working  away 
at  the  hair  of  Amaranthe,  the  door  on  my 
right  opened,  and  the  rustling  of  a  dress 
betokened  the  presence  of  a  visitor.  1 
rose  from  my  seat  as  the  prince  entered 
with  a  lady,  from  whose  face  1  could  not 
withdraw  my  eyes,  so  strangely  did  she 
resemble  the  portrait  1  was  copying.  How 
well  1  knew  the  features  I  But  the  face 
of  the  living  Amaranthe  bore  only  a  sweet, 
aroused  expression  as  she  said:  "See, 
Gherado;  the  signor  is  struck  with  the 
likeness  !  "  and  advancing  to  me,  she  con- 
tinued with  a  merry  laugh  :  "  That  Ama- 
ranthe Bandinelii  was  my  ancestress.  Are 
we  not  alike  ?" 

I  stammered  some  reply,  but  the  words 
did  not  come  quickly.  To  sit  for  days  in 
front  of  a  canvas  copying  the  lineaments 
depicted  thereon  till  you  know  every 
curve  and  line,  and  then  to  find  beside 
you  the  picture  come  to  life,  without  a 
word  of  warning —  this  was  so  strange  an 
experience  that  it  took  away  my  self-pos- 
session for  the  moment. 

The  princess  was  about  to  tell  me  more, 
and  began,  saying:  *'That  Amaranthe  was 

not  a "  when  the   prince  interfered, 

saying:  **^aj/rt/  you  must  not  interrupt 
the  signor.  Do  you  like  his  work  ?  Look 
at  it." 

His  voice  was  harsh,  peremptory;  and 
the  young  wife's  face  changed  ;  a  hard 
look  came  into  it,  and  the  likeness  to  the 
picture  was  intensified.  She  spoke  no 
word,  but  gazed  tixedly  on  my  work  for  a 
few  moments;  then,  with  a  stately  step, 
crossed  the  room  to  a  door  in  the  wall 
behind  me,  and  disappeared.  The  prince 
followed,  and  I  was  again  alone. 

Mv  work  was  progressing  well;  and  in 
the  bright  spring  afternoons  I  began  to 
leave  it,  and  go  to  the  Cascine  to  watch 
the  crowds  driving  up  and  down  —  the 
Russians  with  their  low  carriages,  spirited 
horses,  with  scarcely  any  harness,  and 
fur-caped  coachmen  ;  the  eccentric  Ameri- 
can with  his  team  of  fourteen  ill-matched 
steeds ;  the  sober  English,  heavy  Germans, 
and  brilliant  Italians,  all  driving  or  riding 
according  to  their  various  nationalities 
and  in  their  special  fashions.  I  some- 
times saw  Prince  Schidone  and  his  lovely 
wife;  they  were  invariably  alone  ;  and  the 
carriage  was  never  drawn  up  at  the  side 
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of  the  avenue  with  a  crowd  of  tbungers 
encircling  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
other  vehicles.  One  of  my  1  talian  friends, 
Luigi  Savelli,  told  me  the  prince  was  jeal- 
ous, and  that  he  allowed  his  wife  no  lib* 
erty,  adding  that  she  had  run  away  from 
herconvent  to  marry  him.  I  remembered 
the  footman's  words,  and  began  to  believe 
the  statement,  notwithstanding  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  watchful  care  with  which  the 
Church  guards  her  children. 

When  I  thought  my  work  nearly  done. 
Prince  Gherado  became  fastidious  about 
the  dress,  and  objected  to  the  color  of  the 
fan  and  my  treatment  of  the  lace.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  wish  the  picture 
finished.  I  began  to  weary  of  the  altera* 
tions;  and  after  repainting  the  portions 
twice,  told  him  I  did  not  consider  the  work 
improved,  and  that  1  must  decline  more 
changes. 

I  went  one  morning  early  to  try  for  the 
last  time  at  the  lace,  when,  on  taking  up 
my  palette,  I  noticed  on  it  a  large  patch 
of  green  paint,  which  I  certainly  had  not 
left  there,  and  on  it,  traced  in  black  let- 
ters, were  the  English  words :  **  Help  roe. 
Stay  till  six.  — A." 

This  was  strange.  It  savored  of  an 
adventure.  Who  was  A?  What  did 
he  or  she  want?  Could  it  be  the  prin- 
cess? Her  name  perhaps  was  Ama- 
ranthe. I  would  certainly  stay  till  six. 
Before  that  hour  the  door  close  to  my 
right  hand  opened ;  the  rustle  of  a  dress 
again  heralded  the  entrance  of  the  prin- 
cess. 1  had  a  large  open  tin  box  by  my 
side,  and  as  the  lady  was  passing  it,  she 
dropped  her  fan ;  it  fell  behind  her,  and 
the  prince  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  At  that 
instant  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper  fluttered  into 
my  box;  and  I,  perceiving  it,  closed  the  lid 
as  I  rose  to  salute  my  visitors.  The  prin« 
cess  spoke  no  word  to  me,  but  made  some 
rapid  and  not  favorable  criticisms  on  my 
work  in  Italian.  I  spoke  to  the  prince  in 
the  same  language,  as  I  feared  his  wife 
might  not  know  1  understood  her  re- 
marks, which  were  not  of  the  most  polite 
description.  She  did  not  appear  to  heed 
this,  in  fact  continued  her  strictures,  the 
gist  of  which  I  found  to  be  her  displeasure 
with  the  hair;  she  thought  it  required 
much  more  careful  finish.  I  reminded  the 
prince  that  I  must  leave  for  England  in  a 
fortnight ;  therefore  my  work  at  the  pic- 
ture must  soon  cease,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  improve  it.  He  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  told  his  wife  that  when  it 
hung  in  the  place  of  the  original  she  would 
confess  it  was  well  done. 

I  did  not  dare  to  read  the  note  till  I  ar- 
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!  there,   I  I  through   the  open    door,  with  so  tateoie, 


speedily  made  myself  master  of  i1 
tents.     It  was  written  in   Italian,  and  i 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  trust  you,  for  your  face  is  good  and  | 
kind,  and  you  are  English.  1  am  a  most 
unliappy  woman,  a  prisoner  and  a  slave.  \ 
1  mint  return  to  the  coDvent.  There  I  ' 
shall  be  able  to  communicate  with  my 
uncle.  Cardinal  Bandinelli.  Here,  I  can 
never  speak  to  him  of  my  wrongs,  I  am  so 
watciicd.  Willyouhelpme?  If  so,  write 
'Yes'  on  your  palette,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  —  A." 

This  was  slartling,  certainly.  I  pon- 
dered on  the  request,  and  was  greatly 
disturbed.  Why  should  I,  peaceable 
Culhbert  Ainsley,  mix  myself  up  with  the 
family  troubles  of  an  Italian  household? 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Hie  lady  might 
really  be  unhappy  —  iM-treated  even  ;  and 
at  all  events  ii  did  not  seem  very  wrongof 
her  to  wish  for  free  speech  of  her  uncle,  or 
even  to  go  back  to  the  convent  for  a  time. 
1  knew  Cardinal  Bandinclli  well  by  sight 
and  na'nc  ;  he  was  said  to  be  a 


ble  prelate,  and  he  looked  gentleness  per- 
sonitied.  Perhaps  Amaranthe  only  wanted 
me  to  take  him  a  letter.  Anyhow,  the 
love  of  adventure,  the  Idea  of  succoring 
beauty  in  distress,  combined  to  determine 
me  to  accede  to  the  lady's  request; 
before  leaving  the  palazzo  next  dsy,  I 
traced  in  small  lihck  letters  on  a  red  patch 
the  word  "  Yes,"  which  would  not  be  no- 
ticed unless  sought  for,  as  it  looked  like 
idle  touches  of  the  brush. 

The  followin;;  day,  on   uncovering  my 
canvas,  1  found  pinned  round  the  edge  a 
little  slip  of  paper,  on  which   was  written  : 
"Thank  you.    The   day  before  you  go, 'to- 
il of  rope  thirty  feel  ' 


wicked,  and  cruel  an  expressioo,  that  the 
I    features  seemed  transformed,      i  turned 
sharply  )  but  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  day  before  I  was  to  give  up  work 
the  palazio,  I  took  with  me  a  cojl  of 
rope,  wrapped  as  a  parcel,  much  wonder- 
ing what  Amaranthe  would  do  with  it. 
The  incident  of  the  reflected  face  of  her 
husband  haunted  me,  and  determined  me 
to  have  no  hesitation  in  fulfilling  the  prin- 
cess's request,  as  I  felt  that  he  possessed 
undoubtedly  great  capacity  for  cruel  deeds. 
He  came  Id  talk  to  roe  in  the  afternoon, 
and  conversed  with  his  usual  urbanity; 
but  with  my  recollection  of  what  his  face 
couldht,  I  wondered  I  had  ever  thought 
him  handsome,  the  eyes  were^  so  hard, 
and  the  long  chin  and  massive  jaw  betok- 
ened obstinacy ;  still,  when  he  smiled,  or 
when,  as  to-day,  he  spoke  of  the  cnnoblinf; 
etfect  of  religion  on  art,  he  looked  almost 
saintly.  Standing  before  a  "  Ficti  "  of 
Sassoferato's,  he  said:  "Why  have  we 
no  p.tinters  now  who  can  so  bring  before 
us  the  realities  of  our  faiih  P " 

"  Perhaps    because   we    ourselves   : 


strong  hook  attached.     Send    should  like  you 


dressed  to  my  unc 

1  hastily  hid  the  paper.     Scarcely  hadlyi 
I   done   so,   when   the   door   on    my   left  I 
opened  andadmilted  the  prince.     He 

'  ~i3  usual.     I  trusted  he  percei 


Tcd  lightly, 
ig  "Ah,  do;  faith  is  not  dead,"  lie  replied 
le  seriously.  "She  only  slumbers  io  our 
id    hearts,  and  it  needs  but  httle  to  rouse  her 


Surely  this  man  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  good  and  evil  I  1  wished  I  had 
been  able  to  study  his  character  more,  and 
half  repented  ol  the  coil  of  rope,  the  notes, 
the  promise  to  his  wife.  As  if  in  answer 
to  my  uniitlered  wish  for  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  said:  "Will  you  drive  with  me 
n  going  to  inspect  sotpe 
and  I 


my  n 


He 


II  and  ad-  I      "  Willingly.     1  shall  have  finished  my 
work  here  at  four,  and  shall  be  quite  at 

At  half  past  four  to-morrow,  then,"  he 
said, '■  I  will  call  for  you  at  the  Palauo 
Macchiavelli  —  that  is  where  you  live,  I 


the  room  to  a  door  in  the 
which  faced  one  on  my  right  hand,  and 
went  out.     There  was  a  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned  mirror    hung   rather    high,   which 
tipped   slightly   forward,  and  In  which   1    del 
could  see  the  reflection  of  the  wall  behind 


k?" 
"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  but  I  was  a  little 
urprised.  for  I  had  only  told  him  I  lodged 
n  the  Via  Santo  Spirilo,  and  had  not 
iven  him  the  name  or  number  of  my  resl- 
1  thought  a  good  deal  about  the 
■  ■        ^-  of  the  prince,  while 


>  doors.    A  few  minutes  1 1  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  mj 


ince  left,  I  bent  to  taki 
my  box,  and  as  I  raised  my  |the 
head,  1  saw  in  the  glass  above  me  the  re-  iplai 
flectioa  ot  his  face  gazing  fixedly  at  me  ,  of  i 


k,  and  fell  uneasy  as  to  my  share  Id 
toings  of  his  wile;  but  nevertheless  I 
■.A  the  parcel  of  rope  in  my  box,  wbicb 
lurse  I  did  not  lock.    Leaving  little 
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but  the  varnishiDg  to  do  to  my  picture  od 
the  morrow,  I  took  my  departure. 

Once  again  I  strolled  to  the  Cascioe, 
drinking  in  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  and 
watching  the  gay  throng  of  passers-by ; 
and  on  my  way  home,  gazing  with  fresh 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  Campanile, 
touched  at  its  top  with  the  lovely  hues  of 
sunset,  and  standing  out  against  the  clear 
sky  more  like  some  exquisite  building  in 
a  dream,  than  one  that  has  watched  the 
changes  of  the  city  below  for  five  hundred 
years  and  more.  At  the  Caf^  Rossini, 
where  I  went  for  dinner,  I  heard  the 
friendly  voice  of  Savelli  calling  me  to  go 
to  his  table,  and  promising  to  order  a 
proper  meal  for  me,  a  feat  he  never  con- 
sidered me  capable  of  performing  for  my- 
self. 

**  You  are  leaving  us  soon,  I  hear,"  he 
said.  **  How  have  you  succeeded  with 
your  picture  ?  " 

**  Tolerably  well ;  but  it  was  a  difficult 
one  to  copy,  as  all  Morone's  are." 

**  Have  you  made  acquaintance  with  the 
princess  ?  "  was  his  next  query. 

**  I  have  seen  her  once  or  twice,  when 
the  prince  has  brought  her  to  look  at  my 
work.  How  lovely  she  is,  and  how  like 
the  *  Amaranthe'i  She  told  me  the  lady 
of  the  portrait  was  her  ancestress;  but  I 
understood  Prince  Gherado  to  say  she 
was  his.     How  is  that  ?  " 

*'The  families  of  Bandinelli  and  Schi- 
done  have  intermarried  for  three  centu- 
ries, ]  believe,  so  the  lady  may  easily  be 
the  ancestress  of  both  prince  and  prin- 
cess," was  his  answer.  "They  were 
cousins,  I  know;  but  not  of  course  within 
the  degree  prohibited  by  our  Church. 
Their  marriage  was  notorious  enough 
without  that." 

"Notorious!     How?" 

"  VVhv,  all  Florence  knows  that  the 
princess  was  at  the  convent  of  St.  Cate- 
rina,  the  garden  of  which  joins  that  of  the 
Palazzo  Schidone.  The  Bandinelli  are 
poor;  and  the  princess  had  many  broth- 
ers and  sisters ;  she  was  destined  for  the 
cloister.  During  her  probation,  however, 
she  became  in  some  manner  acquainted 
with  the  prince  ;  and  as  her  father  declined 
to  alter  his  family  arrangements  and  allow 
her  to  leave  the  convent,  Gherado  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  with  him." 

"  Was  there  not  a  great  scandal  ?" 

"  The  cardinal's  influence  was  invoked  ; 
by  his  aid  the  affair  was  hushed  up  and 
the  young  people  forgiven ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  not  only  did  the  prince  forego 
any   claim   to  dowry  with   his   wife,  but 


that  he  has  consented  to  part  with  some 
of  the  treasures  brought  into  the  family 
by  former  Bandinelli,  now  to  be  returned 
as  peace-ofEeriogs.  Your  picture,  per- 
haps ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied,  not  liking  to  say 
I  knew  it  was  so. 

"  I  doubt  if  the  princess  is  happy,"  pur- 
sued Luigi,  for  whom  the  subject  seemed 
to  possess  an  interest.  "  Gherado  comes 
of  a  hard  and  cruel  race ;  and  in  spite  of 
his  piety  and  his  devotion  to  the  poor, 
there  are  many  tales  afloat  of  his  tyranny 
when  thwarted,  and  he  has  never  been 
supposed  to  be  a  cavalier  des  dames,^^ 

"  Does  the  princess  appear  often  in  so- 
ciety ?  " 

"  Very  seldom,  and  never  without  her 
husbanci.  It  has  been  remarked  that  she 
is  never  out  of  his  sight  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  person.     She  must  find  it  dull." 

"  Not  so  dull  as  the  convent,  I  imagine," 
was  my  reply. 

We  soon  left  the  dinner  table  and  saun- 
tered towards  the  Ponte  Vecchio  on  the 
way  to  my  rooms,  where  Savelli  wanted 
to  see  some  of  my  sketches.  As  we  came 
to  the  Via  Condotta,  a  company  of  the 
Misericordia  were  passing  along  it  bear- 
ing a  covered  litter,  in  which  they  were 
taking  some  poor  wretch  to  the  hospital. 
We  waited  to  let  them  pass'  before  we 
crossed  the  road,  and  raised  our  hats  as 
the  captain  of  the  company  advanced. 
The  figure  in  the  strange  black  garments, 
bearing  his  taper,  turned  towards  me; 
and  with  the  thrill  that  is  always  given  by 
a  look  from  eyes  behind  the  two  pierced 
holes  in  the  brother's  mask,  came  to  me 
the  idea  that  the  leader  of  the  band  was 
Gherado  Schidone.  I  mentioned  this  to 
my  companion. 

"  Likely  enough,"  was  his  careless  an- 
swer. "  Gherado  is  one  of  the  fraternity, 
I  know.  He  never  shirks  his  turn  of 
duty." 

The  weird  procession  went  on.  It  was 
past  nine  and  an  exquisite  night.  The 
moon  had  not  long  risen,  and  the  tapers 
of  the  receding  brethren  made  patches  of 
yellow  in  the  soft  moonlight.  Savelli  and 
I  sat  talking  far  into  the  night,  and  I 
made  a  sketch  of  the  little  scene  that  had 
so  impressed  itself  on  my  mind. 

Next  morning,  I  prepared  for  my  last 
visit  to  the  palazzo  with  a  slight  fluttering 
of  the  nerves,  and  an  idea  that  "some- 
thing might  happen  "  before  I  returned  to 
my  rooms.  The  picture-gallery,  however, 
bore  its  usual  aspect  of  peace  and  com- 
fort; a  splendid  fire  lent  cheerfulness  to 
the    apartment,  and    everything  was  as 
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quiet  as  heretofore.  On  opening  my  tin 
box  1  found  a  sio^n  of  Amaranthe's  pres- 
ence, not  only  in  the  absence  of  the  rope, 
but  also  in  a  square  lefter  sealed  with  a 
large  coat  of  arms,  and  directed  to  "his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Bandinelli.''  This 
I  put  carefully  in  my  pocket-book;  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  placed  my  now  finished 
picture  on  a  dower  chest;  and  with  a  fare- 
well glance  around  the  room,  and  specially 
at  the  **  Amaranthe,"  whose  face  I  had 
studied  so  long,  I  summoned  the  attend- 
ant to  carry  my  impedimenta,  and  jumped 
into  the  carriage  he  called  for  me. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  prince's  little 
English  groom  called  for  me  at  my  lodg- 
ings and  informed  me  that  his  master 
awaited  me;  and  I  descended  to  the  street. 
Here  1  found  a  little  low  carriage  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  ponies ;  and  during  our  some- 
what long  drive,  I  admired  the  way  in 
which  Gherado  guided  the  spirited  little 
animals  through  the  crowded  streets,  till, 
after  passing  down  the  Lung*  Arno  and 
crossing  the  river  by  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie, 
we  skirted  the  Duomo,  then  turned  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  and  finally, 
in  a  small  street  leading  out  of  the  Via 
del  Giglio,  paused  in  front  of  a  large  pa- 
lazzo,  where  we  halted. 

After  being  conducted  through  the  usual 
dreary  saloons  and  galleries,  we  came  to 
the  room  in  which  were  the  antiques  for 
sale;  and  they  were  shown  us  by  their 
owner.  I  did  not  think  much  of  the  dis- 
play, and  found  very  few  things  1  could 
advise  the  prince  to  purchase.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  value  of  the  collection.  He 
expressed  no  disappointment,  however, 
chose  one  or  two  bits  of  inlaid  jewellery, 
and  we  prepared  to  leave.  I  had  noticed 
a  lovely  chased  cup  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  recommended  the  prince  to  buy  it; 
but  he  refused,  and  as  we  were  on  our 
way  to  his  carriage,  he  explained  that  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  have  been  worked  by 
Cellini,  but  copied  by  one  of  his  pupils; 
and  he  added:  '*The  original,  I  claim  to 
possess;  and  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  I 
should  like  to  show  it  you.  Will  you  re- 
turn with  me?'* 

I  gladly  acquiesced ;  and  we  were  speed- 
ily driving  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Pa* 
lazzo  Schidone.  The  prince  ran  lightly 
up  the  broad  staircase,  and  entering  the 
library  in  which  1  had  first  seen  him,  led 
roe  through  it  to  a  small  but  exquisitely 
furnished  apartment,  where  he  said  he 
kept  his  few  treasures.  Here  I  spent,  I 
think,  the  most  enjoyable  hour  I  had 
passed  in  Florence.    The  collection  was 


small;  but  the  tazzi,  intaglios,  cameos, 
and  enamels  were  perfect  of  their  kind, 
and  to  each  a  tale  of  interest  was  attached. 
I  was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  Ghera- 
do's  manner,  as  he  directed  roy  atteotioa 
to  them  and  told  their  histories.  At  length 
he  brought  me  the  Cellini  vase :  it  was  a 
cup  shaped  like  a  nautilus  shell,  of  exqui- 
sitely chased  gold.  On  the  rounded  por- 
tion of  the  back  was  a  winged  Mercury 
poised  on  a  ball  of  onyx.  In  the  one  we 
had  previously  seen,  the  figure  was  placed 
on  a  silver  globe,  which  spoilt  the  effect, 
and  it  was,  besides,  of  far  inferior  finish. 
The  prince  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  vase,  as  I  was  so 
much  impressed  by  its  beauty ;  and  i  took 
out  my  little  pocket-book  for  the  purpose. 
The  prince  gave  me  a  cigar,  rang  for 
some  coffee,  and  while  returning  his  treas- 
ures to  their  various  stands  and  cabinets, 
also  began  to  smoke.  The  servant  en- 
tered with  the  coffee,  which  he  placed  oa 
a  table  behind  me,  and  retired.  My  com- 
panion rose  to  replace  in  a  jewel-case  a 
ring  left,  out,  while  I  went  on  with  mv 
sketch.  Presently  he  handed  me  my  cof- 
fee, and  drinking  some  himself,  sat  down 
and  continued  his  delightful  talk,  to  which 
I  listened  eagerly.  The  delicious  coffee 
was  in  a  cup  of  rather  larger  size  than 
those  in  which  the  beverage  is  usually 
served.     I  was  tired,  and  sipped  it  gladly. 

Gradually  i  found  a  curious  sensation 
stealing  over  me.  I  was  strangely  unable 
to  go  on  with  my  sketch,  and  dropping 
the  pencil,  listened  to  the  prince.  I  felt 
contented,  satisfied  —  but  stilled.  My 
head  fell  gently  back  against  the  cush- 
ioned chair,  and  languidly  I  watched  the 
prince.  His  talk  appeared  to  grow  more 
rapid,  then  he  paused.  Presently  be 
laughed  —  a  low,  wicked  laugh,  and  his 
face  assumed  the  evil  expression  I  re- 
membered so  well;  but  I  was  incapable 
of  the  smallest  effort.  Suddenly  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  leaned  over  me,  and  hissed 
in  my  ear:  **Fool!  I  know  alll  Death 
is  thy  doom ! "  Then  he  crossed  the 
room,  pushing  the  furniture  out  of  his 
way,  rang  a  bell  violently,  and  came  back 
to  my  side.  When  the  servants  rushed 
in,  he  cried :  **  See,  Giovanni ;  the  signor 
is  ill — dying,  1  fear.  He  just  now  put 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  sprang  from  his 
chair,  and  fell  back  like  thisl  Go  in- 
stantly and  fetch  II  Dottore  Monte. 
Meanwhile,  you  bring  me  a  cordial,  water, 
a  fan,"  he  continued,  turning  to  another 
servant;  and  then  to  bis  valet:  **  Un* 
:  fasten  his  collar." 

While  the  terrified  footmen  were  burry^ 
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ing  hither  and  thither,  I  still  had  con- 
sciousness enoucrh  left  to  feel  that  I  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  remorseless  foe, 
who  meant  that  I  should  die.  Still  I 
seemed  not  specially  distressed  or  grieved, 
but  more  as  if  I  were  outside  my  body  as 
a  spectator.  Slowly  even  this  recognition 
of  outward  things  failed  me;  and  while 
Gherado  and  the  valet  were  trying  to  un- 
fasten my  tie  and  placing  cordial  on  my 
lips,  their  faces  and  voices  receded,  and 
became  fainter  and  dimmer,  till  all  things 
faded  from  my  consciousness,  and  I  re- 
membered no  more. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  STRANGE,  droning  noise,  an  atmo- 
sphere heavy  with  incense,  and  a  feeling 
of  imprisonment,  are  the  memories  that 
come  back  to  me  when  I  recall  the  first 
moment  of  returning  consciousness.  A 
dull,  heavy  pain  in  my  head,  a  sensation 
of  numbness,  a  feeling  that  I  did  not  care 
to  know  where  I  was  or  how  I  came  there, 
are  the  next  things  I  remember.  Then 
suddenly  and  with  a  bound  I  seemed  to 
regain  control  of  my  brain,  and  gazed 
about  me  with  full  awakening.  My  sur- 
roundings gave  me  ample  food  for  thought. 
I  was  in  the  chapel  of  the  Misericordia; 
the  priest  was  chanting  a  mass  for  the 
dead,  and  six  of  the  brethren  in  their  black 
dresses  were  kneeling  round  me  holding 
tapers  in  their  hands.  I  was  dressed  in 
grave-clothes,  and  in  the  coffin,  which, 
with  a  curious  recollection  of  detail,  1 
knew  to  be  a  gorgeous  one,  and  remem- 
bered that  it  would,  when  I  reached  the 
burial  ground,  be  exchanged  for  a  wretch- 
ed shell,  resembling  an  elongated  egg-box, 
and  be  sent  back  to  serve  for  the  repose 
of  other  still  forms,  whilst  I  should  be 
sleeping  under  the  sod.  The  bier  was  a 
low  one,  and  as  the  head  of  my  coffin  was 
somewhat  raised,  I  commanded  a  view  of 
the  altar,  where  stood  the  officiating  priest, 
and  the  acolytes  swinging  censers. 

An  agony  of  horror  possessed  me.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  cry  out  and  warn  the 
worshippers  that  this  mockery  must  cease. 
Then  one  of  the  brothers  stirred,  and  the 
certainty  that  my  would-be  murderer  was 
there,  watching  till  I  should  be  safely  en- 
tombed, made  me  restrain  the  sound  that 
rushed  to  my  lips.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
tried  to  grasp  my  position.  From  what  I 
knew  of  Italian  customs,  I  was  aware  that 
not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  had 
been  allowed  to  elapse  since  my  sup- 
posed death ;  and  as  it  was  dark,  and  I 
must  have  been  with  Schidone  till  nearly 
seven  in  the  evening,  I  surmised  it  to  be 


some  time  between  midnight  and  dawn, 
and  that  the  brethren  were  waiting  for 
daylight  to  convey  me  to  the  cemetery. 
They  watched  all  night,  I  knew,  and 
celebrated  midnight  mass  for  those  whose 
friends  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
the  ceremony,  and  I  guessed  that  Prince 
Gherado  had  charged  hi^mself  with  these 
cares  on  my  behalf.  Slightly  unclosing 
my  lids  I  gazed  at  each  kneeling  figure 
in  turn.  They  were  of  course  facing 
the  altar,  and  my  only  clue  to  their  iden- 
tity would  be  gathered  from  the  hand 
of  each  as  he  held  his  taper,  and  from 
what  I  could  see  of  his  feet.  Of  the  six, 
four  displayed  rough,  coarsely  made 
shoes,  and  hands  accustomed  to  labor; 
one  had  new  boots,  but  his  hands,  though 
white  and  shapely,  were  heavy  and  large. 
The  sixth  figure,  the  one  on  my  left,  near- 
est the  altar,  was,  I  knew,  Schidone.  He 
was  as  still  as  a  carved  image,  his  head 
bowed,  his  hands  grasping  a  heavy  can- 
dle; but  it  did  not  need  the  gleam  of  a 
great  stone  in  a  ring  he  habitually  wore, 
to  tell  me  it  was  my  enemy.  I  recognized 
at  once  the  long,  thin  fingers  of  his  white 
hands,  and  felt  I  could  trace  the  shape  of 
his  head  beneath  the  black  drapery.  How 
helpless  I  was  —  how  entirely  in  his 
power!  If  I  interrupted  the  service  and 
for  the  moment  escaped,  I  knew  I  should 
not  leave  Italy  in  safety;  a  man  so  un- 
scrupulous and  so  powerful  for  evil  as  he 
was,  would  not  be  balked  of  his  prey  so 
easily.  A  cold  sweat  bedewed  my  body, 
as  grim  thoughts  chased  each  other 
through  my  brain.  I  was  so  weak,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  strange  dizziness 
overpowered  me,  1  felt  as  though  I  could 
not  regain  my  liberty  unaided. 

The  minutes  as  they  passed  seemed 
hours;  and  yet  they  fiew  ail  too  fast,  for  I 
could  invent  no  scheme  for  escape.  A 
moonbeam  shone  through  one  of  the  up- 
per windows,  and  I  thought  how  lovely  it 
must  be  outside,  how  the  soft  light  would 
be  glorifying  the  Campanile,  how  deep 
would  be  the  shadow  in  the  Bigallo,  how 
black  would  show  the  inlaid  marble  of  the 
Duomo.  Should  I  ever  see  it  all  agaio  ? 
My  eyes  wandered  round  the  chapel;  I 
gazed  at  the  picture  of  St.  Sebastian  over 
the  altar;  then  at  the  acolytes  and  mur- 
muring priest;  and  then  at  the  long,  lace- 
trimmed  altar-cloth,  which  touched  the 
ground  on  either  side.  Surely  my  eyes 
were  at  fault,  or  was  that  black  spot  a 
smouldering  cinder  from  out  the  censer 
the  boy  had  swung  so  carelessly  ?  With 
rapt  intensity  I  watched  the  linen  with  the 
coal  on  it,  and  the  little  puff  of  smoke  aris- 
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a  red  line  of  fire  ran  up  and  along  the 
cloth,  and  the  artificial  flowers  on  the 
altar  were  ablaze.  A  shout  from  the 
brethren,  who  seemed  to  rise  simultane- 
ously from  their  knees,  and  confusion 
reigned.  Then  the  voice  of  Gherado 
arose  calm  and  clear.  "Save  the  pic- 
ture !  "  was  the  command  to  two  of  his 
companions,  who  immediately  obeyed. 
"Call  iht  firemen,"  he  said  to  another. 
"  Quick,  put  the  treasures  and  relics  into 
a  place  of  safety,"  was  his  command  to 
the  priest.  But  his  coolness  only  availed 
for  a  few  minutes;  for  as  the  fiames 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  build- 
ing, priest,  acolytes,  and  brethren  disap- 
peared in  a  panic,  leaving  their  black 
robes  on  the  floor. 

Gherado  stood  for  a  moment  with  the 
ghastly  light  of  the  flames  shining  on  his 
face,  and  then  advanced  to  my  side.  I 
feared  his  piety  would. cause  him  to  carry 
me  out  for  proper  burial,  and  with  a  sick- 
ening dread  1  held  my  breath  and  allowed 
no  muscle  to  quiver;  but  he  only  mut- 
tered *'  E  meglio  cosi  —  fire  hides  as  well 
as  earth,*'  and  walked  out  of  the  flaming 
building. 

As  his  receding  footsteps  died  away, 
and  with  the  noise  of  the  advancing  crowd 
in  my  ears,  1  sat  up,  then  crept  from  the 
coffin,  and  seizing  one  of  the  long  robes  of 
the  brethren,  put  it  on,  drew  the  hood 
closely  over  my  face,  and  escaped  by  the 
door  leading  into  the  Via  Calzaioli, 
whence  I  sped,  barefooted  as  I  was, 
across  the  bridge  and  down  the  street  of 
the  Santo  Spirito.  The  excitement  of  the 
numerous  people  I  met  was  great;  but 
after  the  first  few  minutes,  I  dreaded  at- 
tracting attention,  and  had  the  sense  to 
retrain  from  running,  trusting  that  the 
sight  of  a  Misericordia  walking  barefoot 
would  not  excite  remark.  Several  per- 
sons gazed  at  me  curiously,  but  no  one 
spoke ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  my 
dwelling  in  safety.  Then  I  paused.  It 
I  entered,  there  would  be  danger  of  ques- 
tions and  inquiries,  much  talk  and  confu- 
sion, and  my  escape  would  certainly  reach 
the  prince's  ears.  It  would  be  belter  for 
me  to  go  elsewhere,  and  I  determined  to 
seek  Saveili. 

When  he  was  aroused,  and  had  listened 
to  my  tale,  lie  promised  every  aid  in  his 
power,  but  strongly  advised  me  not  to  re- 
turn to  my  lodgings,  or  to  remain  in  the 


had  grave  fears.  Saveili  gave  me  food 
and  wine  and  a  much  needed  change  of 
raiment ;  and  I  thankfully  flung  myself  on 
a  sofa  for  a  few  hours*  repose.  At  the 
appointed  time  my  friend  aroused  me ;  aod 
by  nine  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  to 
the  dwelling  of  Cardinal  Bandioelli,  to 
pursuance  of  our  design  to  invoke  his  aid 
in  our  difficulty.  The  old  porter  was  hard 
to  persuade  that  we  ought  to  be  admitted ; 
but  it  occurred  to  Saveili  to  request  him 
to  send  for  the  cardinal's  secretary,  with 
whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted.  Then 
we  were  allowed  to  go  up  the  great  stair- 
case, and  pass  behind  the  heavy  curtains 
at  the  top,  whence  we  were  ushered  into  a 
plainly  furnished  apartment,  semicircular 
in  form,  and  with  three  open  windows, 
commanding  a  glorious  prospect.  Here, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  we  were 
joined  by  the  secretary,  to  whom  Saveili 
told  enough  of  the  truth  to  enable  him  to 
judge  that  an  interview  with  the  cardinal 
was  imperative.  He  conducted  us  to  the 
study,  where  we  found  his  Eminence 
seated  in  a  huge  armchair  and  clad  in  his 
purple  cassock.  His  little  red  cap  and  the 
large  ring  he  wore  were  the  only  indica- 
tions that  his  rank  was  higher  than  that 
of  a  Monsignor.  A  cup  of  chocolate  was 
on  a  table  beside  him,  and  a  little  book 
of  devotion  open  on  his  knee. 

"  Your  Eminence  will  pardon  me,"  said 
the  secretary  as  we  advanced,  "  but  these 
gentlemen  have  news  for  your  private 
ear." 

*'  Ah,  my  children,  the  tidings  are  bad, 
I  fear,  since  you  come  so  early;  good 
news  can  always  wait,"  said  the  amiable 
old  man. 

We  unfolded  our  tale.  It  was  griev- 
ous to  speak  of  the  evil  deeds  of  one  near 
him  to  this  benevolent  personage;  but  he 
showed  the  ready  acumen  of  a  mao  of  the 
world  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

"  I  presume  you  have  no  wish  to  bring 
an  accusation  of  attempted  murder  against 
the  prince?"  he  said. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly. 

**  You  must  be  aware  that  your  interfer- 
ence in  the  afiFairs  of  the  prince's  house- 
hold was  most  unwarrantable,"  he  said 
severely ;  "  and  besides,  you  would,  I 
think,  be  unable  to  bring  any  proof  of 
such  an  attempt  that  would  satisfy  a  judge. 
The  servants  would  bear  witness  to  his 
great  anxiety  about  you,  and  to  the  state- 


city  loni;cr  than  was  necessary.     Together    ment  he  made  to  them  as  to  your  illness, 
we  made  plans  for  my  safety  and  for  the    See,"  he  added,  "here  is.  the  newspaper 
help  ot  Aniaranihe,  for  whose  welfare  1    with  an  account  of  the  affair." 
had  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  for  whom  I  ;      I    took   the  sheet  he  handed  me,  auod 
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read  that  an  English  artist,  **Cuthberto 
Aoslej,"  had  died  suddenly  of  heart-dis- 
ease at  the  Palazzo  Schidone,  after  re- 
turning from  a  long  drive  with  the  prince, 
during  which  he  appeared  to  be  in  excel 
lent  health.  Doctor  Monte  was  mentioned 
as  having  been  in  attendance  soon  after 
the  event. 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  old  prelate, 
**  there  will  be  another  paragraph  stating 
that  the  body  of  the  before-mentioned 
artist  was  burned  in  the  fire  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Misericordia." 

"  Will  the  prince  believe  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  What  matters  it?  He  will  not  care  to 
question  it ;  and  as  for  you,  your  departure 
from  the  city  had  best  be  speedy.  I  will 
see  that  Signor  Savelli  has  unquestioned 
lil)erty  to  pack  your  effects  and  forward 
them  to  you." 

"  Did  your  Eminence  receive  a  letter 
from  the  princess?  1  posted  one  to  you 
from  her  just  before  my  drive  with  the 
prince,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

^*'Dain>eror^  returned  he,  "  I  had  the 
envelope.  There  was  nothing  in  tt  but  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper." 

We  did  not  dare  to  insist  on  the  unhap- 
piness  of  his  niece  and  the  danger  she 
might  be  in.  He  promised  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  her  welfare ;  but  his  man- 
ner forbade  further  speech  on  the  subject, 
and  we  were  dismissed  with  his  Emi- 
nence's blessing,  a  grace  craved  by  Savelli. 

Two  days  afterwards,  1  arrived,  wearied, 
exhausted,  dazed,  but  safe  and  sound,  at 
the  hospitable  house  of  my  cousin  at 
Eastmere.  My  adventure  interested  him 
immensely,  and  he  warmly  seconded  my 
wish  that  Luigi  Savelli,  to  whom  I  felt  so 
greatly  indebted,  should  be  invited  to 
come  to  England  and  stay  with  us  for  a 
while.  The  invitation  1  wrote  procured 
the  following  response  :  — 

•*  Amico  mio  —  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  amiable  letter,  and  your 
cousin  for  his  most  kind  invitation.  I  will 
come !  Yes,  my  friend,  I  will  visit  your 
green  island  when  your  fogs  are  gone  and 
your  sun  is  come.  I  will  look  in  your  face 
once  more,  as  I  did  the  night  you  came  to 
me  from  the  tomb,  like  another  Ginevra 
degli  Amieri,  and  we  will  talk  of  the  pleas- 
ant days  in  Florence. 

**  Since  you  left  us,  we  have  had  a  trag- 
edy. The  Prince  Schidone  is  dead  — 
died  by  his  own  hand,  say  some;  died  by 
his  wife's  hands,  say  others.  It  is  true 
he  is  dead;  how,  I  know  not.  His  valet 
found  him  liteless  in  the  early  morning, 
and  there  was  an  empty  chloroform  phial 


beside  him,  and  also  a  lady's  kerchief. 
Amaranthe  is  also  dead,  one  may  say,  for 
she  is  gone  into  the  convent  of  the  Se- 
polte  Vive  in  Rome,  which  is  indeed  a 
living:  death. 

"  Of  more  cheerful  subjects  we  will 
speak  when  I  grasp  your  hand  in  the 
summer.    Sempre  a  U. 

"LuiGi  Savelli." 
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The  article  we  are  writing  is  entitled 
'*The  Russian  Armament,"  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  present  complications ; 
it  is  a  review  of  the  papers  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  which  have  been  admirably 
edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  for  the 
Camden  Society,  and  the  **  Bland  Burges 
Papers,"  just  published  by  Mr,  Murray. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leeds,  was  foreii^n  secretary  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  government  until  the  year  1791, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  re- 
fusal to  withdraw  the  demands  he  had 
made  on  Russia.  Lord  Carmarthen  was 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  time, 
high-spirited,  wonderfully  handsome,  and 
renowned  for  his  grace  of  manner.  **  El- 
egant Carmarthen,"  so  he  was  styled. 
He  was  very  kind-hearted.  Once  Foote 
went  into  White's  Club  with  a  friend  who 
wanted  to  write  a  note.  Foote,  standing 
amongst  strangers,  did  not  look  quite  at 
his  ease.  Lord  Carmarthen  walked  up  to 
him,  and  in  order  to  relieve  his  embar- 
rassment, said,  **Mr.  Foote,  your  hand- 
kerchief is  hanging  out  of  your  pocket." 
Upon  which  the  ungrateful  wit  looked 
suspiciously  round,  and  thrust  his  hand- 
kerchief in  his  pocket,  saying,  *'  Thank 
you,  my  lord ;  you  know  the  company  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  do."  Mr.  James 
Bland  Burges  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Car- 
marthen, and  received  the  appointment  of 
under  secretary  for  foreign  atfairs,  which 
he  held  till  he  was  removed  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  1795.  His  papers  have  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Hutton,  and  contain  a  vari- 
ety of  entertaining  matter. 

Mr.  Burges  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  an  argument  that  took  place  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Gibbon,  in  which  the  latter 
was  signally  defeated.  This  took  place 
at  Mr.  Burges's  dinner  table. 

In  these  favorable  circumstances,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, nothing  loth,  took  the  conversation  into 
his  own  hands,  and  very  brilliant  and  pleasant 
he  was  during  the  dinner  and  for  some  time 
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afterwards.  He  had  just  concluded,  however, 
one  of  his  best  foreign  anecdotes,  in  which  he 
had  introduced  some  of  the  fashionable  levities 
of  political  doctrine  then  prevalent,  and,  with 
his  customary  tap  on  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box, 
was  looking  round  to  receive  our  tribute  of 
applause,  when  a  dccp-toned  but  clear  voice 
was  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  very 
calmly  and  civilly  impugning  the  correctness 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  propriety  of  the  doc- 
trines of  which  it  had  been  made  the  vehicle. 
The  historian,  turning  a  disdainful  glance  to- 
wards the  quarter  whence  the  voice  proceeded, 
saw,  for  the  tirst  time,  a  tall,  thin,  and  rather 
ungainly-looking  young  man,  who  now  sat 
quietly  and  silently  eating  some  fruit  There 
was  nothing  very  prepossessing  or  very  for- 
midable in  his  exterior,  but,  as  the  few  words 
he  had  uttered  appeared  to  have  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  company,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, I  suppose,  thought  himself  bound  to 
maintain  his  honor  by  suppressing  such  an 
attempt  to  dispute  his  supremacy.  He  ac- 
cordingly undertook  the  defence  of  the  propo- 
sitions in  question,  and  a  very  animated  debate 
took  place  between  him  and  his  youthful  an- 
tagonist, Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  some  time  was 
conducted  with  great  talent  and  brilliancy  on 
both  sides.  At  length  the  genius  of  the  young 
man  prevailed  over  that  of  his  senior,  who, 
finding  himself  driven  into  a  corner  from 
which  there  was  no  escape,  made  some  excuse 
for  rising  from  the  table  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  I  followed  him,  and,  finding  that 
he  was  looking  for  his  hat,  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  return  to  his  seat.  "  By  no  means,*' 
said  he.  **  That  young  gentleman  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  extremely  ingenious  and  agreeable, 
but  I  must  acknowledije  that  his  stvle  of  con- 
versation  is  not  exactly  what  I  am  accustomed 
to,  so  you  must  positively  excuse  me."  And 
away  he  went  in  high  dudgeon. 

"The  Gibbon,"  as  his  friend  Lord 
Sheffield  used  to  call  him,  once  more  met 
Pitt  at  Beckenham,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Auckland,  and  Lord  Sheffield  relates  that 
his  meelinj;(  Pitt  privately  was  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  him,  and  that  Gibbon  gave  a 
very  jrood  account  of  the  ease  and  unmin- 
isterial  deportment  of  the  great  man. 

There  is  new  and  very  interesting  in- 
formation to  be  found  in  the  •*  Burges 
Papers"  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
Warren  Hastinj^s.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Burges  got  up  to  answer 
Sheridan^s  great  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Although  it  was  his  first  at- 
tempt, the  House  naturally  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
astonishing  abandonment  of  Hastings  to 
his  persecutors  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Dundas.  Warren  Hastings  was  a  favor- 
ite at  court,  and  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  supersede  Dundas  at  the  Board  of 
Control.      Indeed,    Mr.    Dundas    openly 


told  Lord  Maitland,  one  of  the  managers, 
that  opposition  by  their  attack  on  Hast- 
ings had  done  exactly  what  he  wanted. 
On  the  night  Pitt  voted  against  Hastings, 
Mr.  Burges  was  so  sure  that  Pitt  was  go- 
ing to  speak  in  his  favor  that  he  ensconced 
himself  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  opposition 
benches  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a 
better  view  of  Mr.  Hastings's  mighty 
champion,  when  to  his  horror  he  heard 
his  hero  pour  forth  an  invective  against 
the  unfortunate  Hastings  so  acrimonious 
as  precluded  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
government.  Mr.  Burges  divided  the 
House  in  favor  of  Hastings,  to  Pitt's 
great  annoyance. 

When  the  House  broke  up,  he  said  to  me 
with  an  austere  look,  "So,  sir,  you  have 
thought  proper  to  divide  the  House.  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied."  "  Perfectly  so,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied. "  Then  you  seem  satisfied  very  easily." 
*'  Not  exactly  so,  sir.  I  am  satisned  with 
nothing  that  has  passed  this  evening  except 
the  discovery  I  have  made  that  there  were  still 
honest  men  present."  On  that,  with  a  stem 
look  and  a  stately  air,  he  left  me. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  given  bjr 
Mr.  Burges  which  show  with  what  forti- 
tude Warren  Hastings  bore  his  unmerited 
sufferings:  — 

When  I  reflect  [said  Hastings]  upon  my 
present  circumstances  —  when  I  listen  to  the 
railings  of  my  accusers,  and  when  my  spirit 
rises  up  against  them  —  I  call  to  mind  the 
story  of  an  Indian  king  whose  temper  never 
knew  a  medium,  and  who  in  prosperity  was 
hurried  into  extravagance  by  his  joy,  while  in 
adversity  grief  overwhelmed  him  with  despond- 
ency. Having  suffered  many  inconveniences 
through  this  weakness,  he  gave  notice  that, 
on  his  forthcoming  birthday,  the  most  accept- 
able present  which  any  of  his  courtiers  could 
make  would  be  a  sentence  short  enough  to  be 
engraved  on  a  ring,  and  suggesting  a  remedy 
for  the  grievance  of  which  he  complaineo. 
Many  phrases  were  accordingly  proposed,  but 
not  one  that  was  satisfactory,  until  his  daugh- 
ter came  forward  and  offered  him  an  emerald 
on  which  were  engraved  two  Arabic  wordfl^ 
the  literal  translation  of  which  is,  "This,  too, 
will  pass."  The  king  embraced  his  child,  and 
declared  that  she  was  wiser  than  all  his  wise 
men.  Now  [continued  Mr.  Hastings]  when 
I  appear  at  the  bar,  and  hear  the  violent  in- 
vectives of  my  enemies,  I  arm  myself  with 
patience.  I  reflect  upon  the  mutability  of 
human  life,  and  say  to  myself,  "This,  too,  will 
pass." 

Mr.  Burges  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  happened  at  a  dinner  at 

,  Lord  Carmarthen's,  which  shows  that  Mr» 
Pitt  had  some  feelings  of  remorse  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  forsaken  Hast* 

I  in<rs. 
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I  being  made  ( 


Mr.  Bnrges  trrilei 

An  accidental  alius 
nneipected  chinRC  of 
Begam  charge,  Pin  suddenly  lose  from 
chair,  and  ilciding  to  the  fireplace,  remarked 
in  a  dignified  tone  to  Lord  Carmanhen,  "  We 
haTe  had  enough  of  this  subject,  mv  lord ;  I 
■fill  thank  you  to  call  another."    "With  all 
my  heart."  said  Lord  Carmarthen  ;  "  I  am  as 
lick  of  the  subject  as  you  can  be.    So  come, 
Pitt,  sit  down  and  put  the  bottle  round,  for 
strange  to  tell,  it  stands  by  you." 

PitI  and  Dundas 
tlcii  of  wine  at  one  silting. 

Mr.  Pitt's  foreign  policy  had  been  emi- 
nenlly  successful:  he  had  destroyed  the 
ascendency  of  Fraticc  in  Holland ;  lie  had 
quelled  the  pride  of  Spain  in  the  dispute 
of  Nooika  Sound  ;  bui  his  attempt  to  curb 
ihe  advance  of  Russia  in  her  invasion  of 
Turkey  ended  in  disaster.  Russia  had 
suSered  a  loss  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
liege  of  Oczacow,  which  was  finally  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Pitt's  (Tovernment  demanded 
that  this  fonresn  should  be  restored  to 
the  Turks.  Catherine  positively  refused 
lo  resign  her  conqtiest,  and  consequetitly 
England  armed  in  conjunction  with  Prus- 
sia lo  compel  her  to  disgorge.  Everything 
looked  like  war.  A  great  fleet  assembled 
al  Spithead,  "  Ihe  Russian  Armament,"  as 
il  was  called.  Holland  was  expected  to 
join  in  the  war;  however,  she  was  luke- 
warm in  the  cause.  She  had  sent  a  deel 
tinder  Admiral  Kingsbergen  to  help  En- 
gland against  Spain,  but  against  Holy 
Russia  she  declined  to  tislil-  The  English 
ambassador  al  the  Hague  was  violent 
against  the  war.  The  plan  of  Ihe  cam- 
paign was  that  whilst  an  English  fleet 
•botiid  be  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea.  the  king  of  Prussia  in  person,  with 
eighty  tbousaod  men,  should  invade  Li- 


were  withdrawn,  expressed  great  doubts  of 
coming  even  lo  a  general  determination  before 
'      "  of  operations  was  arranged.     Lord 


respecting  the    Chatham  very  ably  observed  thi 
'""     ""'  peared  more  natural  to  come  to  some  deter 

ipon  general  grounds,  and  afteri 


disc 


le  detail 


of  e: 


■ds 


night  appear  expedient  to 


■pted.     We 

at  length  a  minute  of  Cabinet  was  agreed 
tating  the  necessity  of  supporting  our  pro- 
id  plan  of  pacification,  of  immediately  in- 
forming  the  King  of  Prussia  of  our  intention 
]y,(.  I  of  sending  a  fleet  of  thirty  to  forty  sail  into  the 
I  Baltic  a  squadron  of  ten  or  twelve  ships  of 
^^1   I  the  line  into  the  Black  Sea  to  assist  the  Turks. 

M  r.  Fox  opposed  violently  the  projected 
expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  Ihe  war  gen- 
erally. One  of  the  greatest  speeches  Fox 
ever  delivered  was  directed  against  Ihe 
"Russian  Armament."  There  was  great 
objection  to  ho.ttilities  on  the  part  of  the 
mercantile  community,  whose  trade  with 
the  Baltic  was  very  large  and  remunera- 
tive. Several  of  Mr.  Pitt's  stanchest 
supporters  declined  lo  follow  him,  and 
finally  some  ol  the  leading  merrbers  of 
the  Cabinet  look  fright ;  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  StaSord, 
the  grandfather  of  our  present  foreign  sec- 
retary, were  soon  eager  to  retreat.  His- 
tory repeats  itself. 

Wednesday,  the  30th,  being  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  took  me  into  ' 
one  of  the  Committee  Rooms,  and  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  numberless  difficulties  attend- 


ought 


it  almost  impossible  to  succeed  ;  ll 
intry  would  nut  support  it,  and  ihat 
0  look  for  some  expedient  to  get  out 
rape. 


of 


was  precisely  Ihe  same  ; 

beginning  of  the  business,  and  that  even  if  it 
had  changed,  I  should  fear  we  were  100  late 
for  retreating  without  hazarding  our  reputa- 

Th.  Dukt  of  Lteds  writes :  -  «■""  ',"'  ^'••""»y-    Tk.i  ••Piy""'!  '*'  ""■ 

' ' —  ' — icommended  should  be  approved, 

t  one  method  of  succeeding  with- 
e  held  at  my  oftice,  in  which  the    out  sacrificing  our  consistency,  viz.,  a  secret 
s  of  the  King's  Ministers,  with  the    but  diteci  negotiation  with  Prince  Poteiokin 
(which  might  indulge  In  its  effects  one  of  his 
ruling  passions,  avarice),  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  Empress's  acquiescence  in  our  terms.     He 
seemed  10  apjirove  of  this,  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Russia 
would   be  impracticable.  ...  In  the  evening 
ice   the  Cabinet   met.    The  Uuke  of   Richmond, 
the  ,  Lord  btaffoid.  and  Lord  Grenville  seemed  to 
)ur  I  think  it  advisable  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 
on    means  of  desisting  from  out  present  plan.     The 
md  '  Cliancellur,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  my- 
no   self  agreed  it  might  t>e  attended  with  difficulty, 
■"   "  —  equal  m  lhat  which  must  accompany 


exception  of  Lord  (. 
a  aeet  10  ih  ■'  ■  ' 
Black  Sea,  i 


e  (or  sending 
and  a  squadron  to  the 
r  to  give  weight  by  active 
iciple  of  establishing  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  on  the  ground 
of   the  t/atai  gue.      Lord   Grenville   thought 
that  an   additional  armament  would   produce 
the    best   effect,   and  at    all    evenla   keep   Ihe 
future   direction   ot    the    negotiations   in   our 
hands  by  Ihe  simple  elfect  of  a  demonstraf 
so  formidable    on    the    part  of   England,  : 
which,  in  tne  event  of  hostilities,  we  could 
longer  answer  for  short  of  immediate  succt 
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present  circumstances  must  be  liable  to  great 
and  serious  difficulty.  "  If,"  says  he,  "we  are 
so  far  committed  as  to  make  an  honorable  re- 
treat impossible,  we  must  go  on,  and  I  am  free 
to  own  1  had  much  rather  be  knocked  on  the 
head  than  survive  under  the  imputation  of 
being  either  knave  or  fool."  We  came  to  no 
precise  determination  this  evcni  ng.    Lord  Staf- 


he  found  the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the 
King's  servants  were  to  employ  that  arma- 
ment, he  thought  we  should  proceed  with 
alacrity  and  effect ;  no  part  of  the  fleet  being 
sailed  or  the  Prussian  troops  yet  in  motion, 
his  lordship  was  certainly  at  liberty,  without  a 
shadow  of  inconsistency,  to  take  the  line  he 
has  since  done  in  our  subsequent  deliberations). 


ford  did  not  appear  to  have  quite  made  up  his  I  The  Chancellor  said  but  little,  but  expressed 
■    '     *  ....  ...  his  surprise  and  concern  that  these  cautions 

sentiments  had  not  been  sooner  declared,  in- 
stead of  coming  after  the  determination  upon 
which  the  last  communication  to  Prussia  was 
founded ;  in  this  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
myself  agreed  with  him,  and  added,  the  conse- 
quences we  apprehended  would  arise  from 
having  proceeded  so  far,  and  then  stopping 
short  without  any  apparent  reason  whatever. 
Lord  Camden  seemed  much  agitated,  lamented 
the  difficulties  he  saw  were  inevitable  on  both 
hands,  but  gave  no  decisive  opinion.  We 
broke  up  early  on  account  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  agreed  to  meet  again  in  the  even- 
ing. The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Chat* 
ham  (only  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself  being  present 
with  them)  had  a  pretty  long  argument.  The 
latter  conducted  himself  with  great  cootneM 
and  judgment ;  the  former  seemed  neither 
convinced  nor  much  pleased  with  the  superi*^ 
ority  with  which  the  subject  was  treated  in' 
opposition  to  his  grace's  sentiments. 

Lord  Chatham  has  been  naturally  con* 
sidered  a  failure  both  in  politics  and  war, 
but  it  is  curious  that  Lord  Eldoo  states 
that  in  the  discussions  of  the  Cabinet 
Lord  Chatham's  opinion  was  generally  the 
best. 

At  last  the  Cabinet  came  to  an  opinioa 
that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat;  a  roei- 
sender  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  with  an 
ultimatum  to  be  sent  to  Russia  which 
Prussia  was  to  join  in.  It  was  deter* 
mined  to  send  another  messenger  in  order 
to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  the  demand 
on  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
messenger  departed  whilst  a  strong  east 
wind  was  blowing,  and  it  was  doubtfol 
whether  he  would  arrive  in  time  to  stop 
the  impending  war.  U  the  second  mes* 
senger  had  not  arrived  in  time,  war  wonld 
probably  have  taken  place,  for  even  a 
divided  Cabinet  must  Bght  for  an  altina- 
tum. 


mind,  though  evidently  leaning  to  the  more 
cautious  line  of  conduct. 

When  a  Cabinet  is  divided  in  opinion 
it  generally  blunders,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  disputed  with  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  Lord 
Greoville ;  whilst  Lord  Camden  said  little, 
and  Lord  Thurlow  slept,  or,  as  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  imagined,  counterfeited  sleep. 

Thursday,  the  31st,  I  was  to  have  been  with 
Mr.  Pitt  by  appointment  at  half  past  twelve. 
I  called  at  his  house  ;  his  servant  told  me  he 
was  walked  out.  I  returned  to  my  otitice,  and 
shortly  after  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  me  there.  We 
lamented  ihc  visible  difference  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  subject  of  our  present  measures  respect- 
ing Russia ;  I  told  him  my  opinion  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  to  the  expedience  of  adopt- 
ing a  spirited  line  of  conduct  as  when  the 
Resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  instructions  in 
consequence  sent  to  Uerlm.  lie  said  his  own 
likewise  remained  the  same ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  foresaw  difficulties  at  home  that  he  by  no 
means  hitherto  apprehended,  that  several  mem- 
bers attached  to  Government  had  divided 
against  the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  added  in  confidence  that  he  had  just  been 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  expressed 
himself  (though  in  the  most  frien'llv  manner) 
decidedly  against  the  risking  hostilities  with 
Russia,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  l>y  Lord 
Euston  that  the  Duke  had  insisted  upon  his 
lordship  and  his  brother  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy 
not  voting  upon  the  question  of  Tuesday  last. 

After  a  sleepless  night  Lord  Stafford 
preferred  running  the  risk  of  being  called 
a  knave  or  a  fool  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
Russia. 

Lord  Stafford  confessed  his  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehensions t)f  the  event  of  our  measures  had 
considerably  increased  since  he  partc<l  with  us 
the  preceding  evening,  and  assured  us  he  had 
scarce  closed  his  eyes  all  night  from  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind ;  that  he  thouizht  so  many 
difficulties  would  occur  m  the  pr<isecuti«^n  of 

our  plan,  that  we  had  nothing  left  but  to  get  |  Pitt  had  sent  to  me  in  the  morning  ;  previc 
out  of  our  embarrassment  as  well  as  we  could,  however  to  the  discussion  of  their  contentSv 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  strongly  supported  there  passed  a  pretty  long  conversation.  The 
this  idea;  Lord  Grenviile  appeared  likewise.  Duke  of  Richmond  was  anxious  to  know  if  i* 
to  approve  it  (it  is  but  justice  to  his  lordship  ',  was  thought  possible  the  messenger  who  ear- 
to  observe  th.it  he  behaved  very  honorablv  ried  the  dispatch  to  Ikrlin  urging  some  dela^T* 
through  tiie  whole  course  of  thi^>  business  ;  at  ■  could  have  arrived  soon  enough  to  prevent  th0 
tirst  he  opposed  singly  the  proposil  of  going  joint  representation  of  the  two  allied  Coort* 
further  tii.m  such  demonstration  a-*  an  iiurease  to  that  of  Petersburg  being  shut  off  from  Bef 
of  our  naval  armament  would  create,  but  when    lin  (this  with  other  papers  went  by  the  pr^ 


The  Cabinet  met    The  business  of  the  dir 
was  taken  into  consideration,  the  papers  Mr. 
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ceding  messenger  a  tew  day*  only  sooner). 
Tbe  Chancellor  said  he  hoped  not,  and  thought 
there  had  been  a  fortunate  east  wind  which 
'  would  prevent  the  second  messenger  arriving 
time  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  Uuke 
»eemed  nettled  at  this  answer,  and  replied,  "  I 
suppose,  then,  you  wish  to  cead  Homer,  my 
lord  1 "  "  What  the  devil,"  retorted  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  bas  Homer  to  do  with  Ibis  business  ?  "  1 
"Only,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  1  suppose  your  | 
loidship  may  want  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
read  Homer  in  comfort,  which,  from  your  sit- 
oalioo,  yon  have  not  at  present."  After  a 
little  more  snarling  on  one  part,  and  a  great 
deal  of  grumbling  on  the  other,  (he  dialogue 
concluded.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  then 
asked  me  if  I  recollected  the  day  (he  second 
messenger  went  away.  I  told  htm  he  set  out 
on  Friday,  April  1st.  Pitt  could  not  help  say- 
ing, "  Now  do  own,  Duke,  that  you  enjoy  the 
date  on  this  occasion."  I  told  him  I  really 
answered  the  Duke  lout  bonneinenl,  and  was 
sure  the  date  was  accurate  ;  however,  since  he 
mentioned  it,  I  could  not  say  I  was  particularly 
sorry  at  such  a  step  being  taken  on  such  a 
day. 

It)  spile  of  tlie  east  wiod  the  second 
messenger  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  Ihe 
Eomrounication  of  the  ultimatum  to  Rus- 
sia. The  king  of  Prussia  was  virtdally 
abandoned  by  his  ally,  and  "  Peace  at  any 
price  "  was  now  the  policy  of  England. 

Mr,  Bawkener,  a  great  favorite  in  Lon- 
don society,  was  sctit  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could  with  the  empress  Cath- 
erine, who,  knowing  that  England  was  in 
full  retreat,  received  Ihe  British  envoy 
with  great  civility,  but  took  care  to  show 
him  that  she  understood  the  situation. 
Once  when  walking  with  Mr.  Fawkcaer  a 
dog  frightened  a  child  by  his  barking. 
The  empress  said,  "Silly  child!  Don't 
fou  know  that  dogs  who  bark  never  bile?" 
The  Russians  at  the  present  time  seem 
oot  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  alarmed 
at  the  barking  of  the  "  Grand  Old  Man." 

The  English  minister  at  Berlin  was  Mr. 
Ewart,  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest  tal- 
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1  high  station  by  his  ability 
alooe.  He  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  in 
Ihe  "  Croker  Papers  "  il  is  slated  what  un- 
bounded influence  he  hail  over  Ihe  Prus- 
sian government.  Il  was  iMr.  Ewarl  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  "  Russian  Arma- 
ment," and  he  did  not  long  survive  Ihe 
shock  occasioned  by  the  riciilade  of  ihe 
English  government.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  by  Lord  Gtenville,  who 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Leeds  at  Ihe  For- 
eign Office.  Readers  of  ■'  Wraxall's  Me- 
moirs" will  find  a  very  favorable  history 
01  this  ill-fated  diplomatist. 
With  respect  to  tbe  failure  of  English 


diplomacy  in  this  aSair  grave  accusations 
have  been  made  against  Mr.  Fox,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  sent  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Adair  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Fawkener.  Bishop  Tomlin,  in  bis 
"Life  of  Pill,"  accuses  Fox  of  behaving 
in  (bis  eminently  unpatriotic  nianner.  Sir 
Robert  Adair  deniea  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  the  bishop's  allusion,  who  did  not 
produce  any  satisfactory  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  bis  charge.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
Is  evident  that  the  belief  at  the  English 
Foreign  Office  was  unfavorable  lo  Mr. 
Adair.  Lord  Greoville  as  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  had  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  seen  a  private  letter  of 
his  to  Lord  Auckland,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Mr.  Adair  had  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Fox  lo  oppose  (be  policy  of 
England.  The  empress  CHtherloe  showed 
Mr.  Adair  every  attention  in  her  power, 
and  placed  him  on  the  same  footing  as  if 
he  were  indeed  an  envoy.  The  Duke  of 
Leeds,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox,  seems  to  have  had  the  same  ideas  as 
Lord  Greoville  on  this  affair. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  Leeds's  diary  :  — 

S.  Nov.  24.  Lord  St.  Helens  dined  with  me. 
Atter  the  ladies  were  gone  up-stairs  we  con- 
versed for  some  time  on  foreign  affairs  j  he 
mentioned  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a  very  weak 
man,  who  by  his  absurd  conduct  had  exhausted 
his  finances,  spoilt  his  army,  and  given  to  the 
House  of  Austria  a  decided  superiority  over 
him.  Speaking  of  the  Russian  business  of  last 
year,  he  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
conduct  of  Fox  in  sending  an  agent  (Mr, 
Adair)  to  Petersburg  to  counteract  the  nego- 
tiations of  this  Court  at  that  of  Russia.  He 
told  me  he  knew  lax  certain  thai  Mr.  Adair 
had  shown  to  some  English  merchants  at 
Petersburg  the  Empress's  picture  set  in  dia- 
monds which  had  been  given  (o  him.  That  it 
was  not  one  of  the  sort  usually  given,  but  of 
much  greater  value,  being  set  round  with 
large  brilliants,  and  the  whole  picture  covered 
with  a  table  diamond  instead  of  crystal.     That 

;very  particular  occasion  or  to  some  great 
favorite-  (I  remember  lo  have  seen  such  a 
one  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Orlow.)  Lord 
St.  liclena  (nought  it  most  have  been  worth 
six  or  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  of  too  much 
value  protiably  to  have  been  meant  fur  Mr, 
'-■-■-     The  conclusion  we  both  very  naturally 
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ible  lo  Mr.  Fox. 
Lord  St.  Helens,  when  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
empress  Catherine.  He  relates  that  she 
had  a  gredt  belief  in  her  star ;  once  when 
he  was  driving  with  her  the  horses  ran 
awav  furiously  and  a  catastrophe  was  an- 
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ticipated,  when  they  suddenly  stopped. 
Catherine  said,  "  Mon  ^loile  vous  a  sauvd." 
The  followino;  anecdote  about  the  em- 
press comes  from  Lord  St.  Helens.  The 
empress  gave  frequent  whist  parties. 

One  night,  when  she  was  not  playing,  but 
walking  about  from  table  to  table,  and  watch- 
ing the  different  hands,  she  rang  the  bell  to 
summon  the  page-in-waiting  from  an  ante- 
chamber. No  page  appeared.  She  rang  the 
bell  again,  and  again  without  effect.  Upon 
this  she  left  the  room,  looking  daggers,  and 
did  not  return  for  a  very  considerable  time,  the 
company  supposing  that  the  unfortunate  page 
was  destined  to  the  knout  or  Siberia.  On 
entering  the  antechamber  the  Empress  found 
that  the  page  —  like  his  betters  —  was  busy  at 
whist,  and  that,  when  she  had  rung  the  bell, 
he  happened  to  have  so  very  interesting  a 
hand  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
quit  it.  Now,  what  did  the  Empress  do  ?  She 
despatched  tlie  page  on  her  errand  and  then 
quietly  sat  down  to  hold  his  cards  till  he  should 
return. 

This  was  very  proper  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  empress.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
agreeable as  leaving  the  card-table  when 
one  has  a  good  hand  at  whist. 

It  was  our  ambassador  in  Holland  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  convincing 
Mr.  Pitt  that  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Ocza- 
kow  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  Europe 
was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  French 
Revolution  in  rapid  progress.  Lord  Auck- 
land was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  that  eminent  statesman, 
M.  Van  der  Spiegel,  the  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland,  participated  in  his  sentiments. 
Lord  Auckland  did  not  consider  that 
Oczakow  was  worth  fighting  for.  He  ob- 
tained an  opinion  from  Admiral  Kings- 
bergen,  who  knew  the  East  well,  that 
Sevastopol  was  the  dangerous  place  from 
whence  Constantinople  could  be  suddenly 
attacked.  In  fact  it  was  idle  to  fight 
about  Oczakow,  leaving  the  Crimean  port 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  very  much  impressed  with  this  infor- 
mation, and  no  doubt  it  materially  inliu- 
enced  him  in  changing  his  policy. 

Mr.  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the  "Burges 
Papers,'*  because  Lord  Auckland  had  the 
audacity  to  differ  with  Mr.  Burges  in  h\> 
opinions  with  regard  to  Oczakow,  has 
thought  it  becoming  to  virulently  assail 
Lord  Auckland's  public  career.  Mr,  Hut- 
ton  informs  us  that  Lord  Auckland  de- 
serted* the  Coalition  and  look  office 
under  .Mr.  Pitt,  but  not  being  satistied, 
turned  on  his  chief  and  opposed  his  plans 
in  tlie  year    17S5.     Where   on    earth  did 

*  Buries  Papers,  p.  76. 


Mr.  Hutton  get  this  astounding  informa- 
tion ?  Lord  Auckland  never  took  office 
under  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Coalition  till  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  and 
led  the  opposition  in  that  year  against  the 
Irish  propositions.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1785  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  proposition  to  Lord 
Auckland  that  he  should  proceed  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty.  Lord 
Auckland  accepted  the  appointment  on 
the  advice  of  his  friend,  Lord  Loughbor- 
ough.  Then  .Mr.  Hutton  accuses  Lord 
Auckland  of  attacking  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
House  of  Lords  because  he  had  no  suffi- 
cient pension  !  But  the  most  absurd  state- 
ment is,  that  Lord  Grenville  "found  oat 
Lord  Auckland,  and  being  master  of  the 
situation,  rejected  him  on  account  of  his 
quarrel*  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  consigned 
him  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  delights 
of  Eden  P'arm."  VVe  never  read  such 
nonsense.  Mr.  Hutton  has  exceeded  him- 
self in  this  passage.  Lord  Grenville  re- 
tired with  Pitt  from  office,  and  did  not 
resume  it  till  after  Pitt's  death,  when  he 
was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  then, 
so  far  from  **  rejecting"  Lord  Auckland, 
he  made  him  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Lord  Auckland  became  his 
confidential  adviser,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters of  finance.  If  Mr.  Hutton  will  coo- 
descend  to  read  through  the  **  Auckland 
Correspondence  "  he  will  find  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Lord  Auckland  were  on  the  most 
friendly  and  confidential  terms  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1814.  Even  Mrs. 
Nickleby  was  more  careful  in  her  histori- 
cal statements,  for  she  says,  **  I  forget, 
without  looking  at  some  letters  up-stairs, 
v\hether  it  was  my  great-great-grandfather 
who  went  to  school  with  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost,  or  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury 
who  went  to  school  with  my  grandmother. 
We  hope  Mr.  Hutton  for  the  future  will 
follow  the  wise  example  of  Mrs.  Nicklebj, 
and  read  before  he  writes. 

In  the  unfortunate  retreat  of  the  Duke 
of  York  through  Holland  in  1794,  the 
37th  Regiment  disappeared,  Mr.  Bur- 
ges^s  military  correspondent  on  the  spot 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  cause. 
I  It  appears  it  was  owing  to  a  drinking lx>ut 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  staff. 

General    Ronneau's  adjutant-general   came 

.  over   wit  a  a  ilag  of  truce,  and    Major  Hope 

asked  him  !»  stay  and   dine  with  the  roeM, 

which  he  di J,  anj,  drinking  too  freely  of  the 

•  Lord  Aiicl.Iniid  w.is    postmaster-general    ia    Mr. 

P;u'-.  >:..v.-r...;itn: ;  .ind  after  Mr.  Pitt  resi)pM€d \n  rSoi, 

,  lA>r>l  A-.:c!;,v.<l  nil  ic  .1  "peuch  in  the  House  of  L<ordt 

_  whiLM  Mr.  i\\\.  resented.     Lord  Auckland  remaintd  ID 
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port,  told  Major  Hope  that  a  French  general  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  unhappy 
had  crossed  the  Maese  with  60,000  men,  and  family  in  the  kingdom  than  that  of  our  good 
meant  to  attack  the  whole  of  the  British  posts,  King.  They  have  lately  passed  whole  hours 
and  advised  him  to  fall  back,  as  he  knew  very  together  in  tears,  and  after  that  they  do  not 
well  their  cannon  was  sent  off,  Hope  imme-  meet  for  half  a  day,  but  each  remains  alone, 
diately  wrote  a  report  to  the  adjutant-general's  separately  brooding  over  their  misfortunes, 
office,  and  sent  it  off  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The  ill-success  and  disgraces  of  the  Duke  of 
It  was  delivered  at  ten,  and  no  notice  was  York,  the  wounds  and  ill-health  of  the  Princes 
taken  of  it  till  next  day  that  the  outposts  were  Ernest  and  Adolphus,  the  bad  conduct  of 
really  attacked,  when  the  Duke,  at  ten  o'clock  Princes  Edward  and  Augustus,  and  the  strange 
in  the  morning,  immediately  inquired  into  the  caprices  and  obstinacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
delay  of  the  letter  not  being  delivered  sooner,  — all  these  causes  are  perpetually  preying  upon 
and  he  was  informed  it  had  been  laying  on  the  them,  and  make  them  miserable.'  The  Queen 
adjutant-general's  table  all  night.  A  large  appears  to  feel  and  to  suffer  the  least ;  the 
party,  one  of  whom  was  the  adjutant-general.  King  sometimes  bursts  into  tears,  rises  up  and 
Sir  James  Craig,  were  dining  with  Ii,R.H.  the  walks  about  the  room,  then  kisses  his  daugh« 
Duke  of  York,  where  they  all  got  so  royally  ters,  and  thanks  God  for  having  given  them  to 
drunk  that  Sir  James  was  carried  to  his  quar-  him  to  comfort  him,  by  which  the  Princesses 
ters  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he  are  variously  agitated,  and  sometimes  so  much 
was  next  morning  aroused  by  a  summons  from  so  as  to  go  into  fits.  .  .  .  Lady  Elgin  also  told 
the  Duke,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  me  that  these  poor  Princesses  were  in  a  terrible 
the  regiment  had  been  cut  off.  Great  blame  state  with  respect  to  their  finances.  The  three 
was  thrown  upon  Major  Hope,  and  no  one  eldest  have  had  each  for  some  time  past  an 
could  guess  to  what  his  negligence  could  be  allowance  of  ;f  2,000  a  year,  out  of  which  they 
attributed.  But  the  business  was  soon  ex-  are  obliged  to  furnish  themselves  with  e very- 
plained,  for  upon  Sir  James's  return  to  his  thing  —  clothes,  servants*  wages,  and  even 
quarters,  he  found  Major  Hope's  despatch  lying  jewels  —  for  neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen 
on  bis  table  unopened.  have  ever  given  them  any.    The  two  eldest 

are  very  prudent,  and  contrive  to  live  tolerably 

A  royal  duke,  when  he  is  a  failure,  is  within  their  allowances ;  but  Princess  Elizabeth 

rather  embarrassing  to  a  government.    He  's  a  bad  economist,  and,  as  she  says  herself, 

is  difficult   to   remove.     Mr.  Pitt   at  last  "^"^t  go  to  gaol  very  soon.     I  saw  Duval,  the 

had  the  painful   duty   to   inform  George  *^*<?  J^ri'^''  yesterday,  and  asked  him  if 

the  Third  that  his  favorite  son  had  to  be  '^"^  ^'"^,?^Vm^  ^h-"  m'-    f  t  7'  ^'^' 

II   J      T'u      I  •              •  »  J      r  monds.     He  told  me  His  Majesty  had  never 

recalled.     The   king  resisted   of   course,  ^ade  them  any  presents  of  thit  sort,  but  that 

but  finally  gave  way.     This  did  not  pre-  ^he  Princesses  had  bought  of  him  all  they  had, 

vent  the   duke  being  again   sent  by  Mr.  and  that  upon  the  whole  they  paid  very  well. 

Pitt  as  commander-in-chief  of  an  expedi-  '♦That  is,"  said  he,  "  I  really  bhlieve  they  pay 

tion   to  Holland  in  the  year   1799,  which  me  whenever  they  have   any  money."      He 

again  ended  in  a  disastrous  failure.    Read-  added  that  he  had  frequently  been  ordered  to 

crs  of  the  **  Greville  Memoirs"  will  recol-  attend  at  the  Queen's   house  with  diamonds, 

led  that  the  Duke  of   York   complained  and  that  he  sometimes  carried  there  jewels  to 

bitterly  about   his  ill-usage  in  not  being  ^^"^  ^™?""*  ?^  T'^  than  ^20,000:  that  he 

-x.«*  *i  ^^^r^^ryA  *u^   o .. «, w,  i r»   c.ot^  i^  al ways   hoped,  when   he  displayed  them,  and 

^    A     f^Z    1\  I         vv  ir  ^         ^^  when  the  Princesses  expressed  their  pleasure 

stead  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I  ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  beautiful  things,  that  their  Maj- 

The  king  was    very   much  troubled  at  esties  would  make  them  presents.     "But  no, 

this  lime  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons,  espe-  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "no  such  thing;  the 

cially  the  Prince  of  Wales.  poor  Princesses  never  got  even  a  spark  that 

,   ,     X,  .          ^  ,,r  .      .            .  ^hcy  did  not  pay  for." 
I  understand  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  very  far 

from  well.     He  is  supposed  to  have  ulcers  on  There  is  a  curious  opinion  given  as  to 

bis  lungs,  like  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  levity  of  the  French  nation  in  so  fre- 

and  was  actuallv  blooded  four  times  last  week,  quently  changing   its   government.     The 

H.8  physicians  have  ordered  him  to  live  upon  foWomng  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Burges 

French  beans  and  barley-water.     He,  however,  •     ,0,  -      tu^  ir^^^^u   u<>..r.i..»:^..   :»   J^:ii 

dined  on  Friday  with  three  hundred  officers;  "•  '^'i-     The  French  Revolution  is  still 

and,  as  I  am  informed,  made  great  havoc  of  Proceeding. 

sundry  savory  meats,  and   much  champagne,  j  happen  to  be  living  in  the  house  of   a 

daret.  and  Burgundy.  Frenchman,  who  is  really  a  very  clever  man. 

Bleeding,  beans,  and  barlev-water!     If  I^^  "^"*«  }>/  '"»'«"  '«'  '''»  cpunfymen  is 

the  prince  had  followed  the  advice  of  his  *>"*•    "^  f ''^  >7'"day  to  me :     Monsieur,  ■£ 

,     K   .          ,                         ij   L          1-      J  .  ever  you  had  a  fever,  have  you  not  observed 

physicians,  he  never  would  have  lived  to  that  you  turn  continually  in  vour  bed,  and  that 

be  George  the  fourth.  y^u  endeavor  to  find  rest  by  turning  to  one 

Mr.  Burges  gives  a  melancholy  account  side,  though  you  have  perhaps  turned  sleepless 

of  the  state  of  the  royal  family  :  —  from  it  a  hundred  times?    Monsieur,  France, 
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for  these  last  five-and'twenty  years,  has  been 
acting  the  same  unhappy  part.  The  fever  has 
been  her  Revolution.  Wishing  to  find  a  point 
of  repose,  she  has  turned  on  all  sides,  and  has 
grasped  at  all  sorts  of  Governments.  Finding 
herself  uneasy  with  Buonaparte,  she  turned  to 
Louis,  for  the  same  reason  again  to  Buona- 
parte, for  the  same  reason  again  to  Louis ;  and 
if  she  still  continues  unhappy,  you  will  see  that 
she  will  once  more  turn  in  despair  to  Buona- 
parte, or  to  any  one  else  that  may  offer  her  re- 
lief." 

Mr.  Burgees  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  poli- 
tician. We  never  read  any  of  his  poetry, 
and  we  never  met  with  anybody  who  had. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  was  his  great  ad- 
mirer. Porsoo  sneers  at  his  poetry  la  the 
following  lines  :  — 

Poetis  nos  Ixtamur  tribus 

Pye,  Petro  Pindar,  parvo  Pybus, 

Si  ulterius  ire  pergis, 

Adde  his  Sir  James  Bland  Surges. 

There  is  in  the  **  Burges  Papers  "  much 
interesting  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relations  between  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Count  Fersen.  Lord  Holland  in  his 
memoirs  states  that  the  count  was  un- 
doubtedly the  queen's  lover.  1  n  our  review 
of  Count  Fersen's  memoirs,  we  expressed 
our  total  disbelief  in  this  serious  accusa- 
tion ;  but  we  are  bound  to  state,  that  in  an 
account  of  the  flight  to  Varennes  given  by 
Mr.  Quentin  Craufurd,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  a  note :  — 

This  gentleman  was  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Suedois,  was  Her  Most  Christian  Majesty's 
prime  favorite,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  father  of  the  present  Dauphin.  —  Q.  C. 

Mr.  Quentin  Craufurd  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Count  Fersen,  and  a  devoted 
partisan  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  wife 
was  deep  in  the  plot  to  aid  the  escape  of 
the  royal  family,  and  therefore  his  accusa- 
tion is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  It  is 
the  most  serious  charge  we  have  ever 
read. 

There  have  been  many  different  state- 
ments as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  when  Madame  de  Lamballe's 
head  was  paraded  by  his  windows.  The 
following  account  given  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 
connected  with  the  British  Embassy,  is 
the  true  one:  — 

Madame  de  Lamballe  was  literally  torn  to 
pieces,  in  the  most  cruel  and  indecent  manner. 
Her  head  and  heart  were  paraded  on  pikes 
through  tiie  streets. 

It  happened  when  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted, on  Monday,  that  Lindsay  and  some 
other   Englishmen  were  at  the  Duke  of  Or- 


leans's in  the  Palais  RoyaU  As  thev  were 
waiting  for  dinner  they  heard  the  outcries  of  a 
vast  mob,  and  going  to  the  window,  they  saw 
the  spectacle  of  Madame  de  Lamballe *8  bead 
passing  by  on  its  way  to  the  Temple,  where 
they  were  taking  it  to  show  it  to  the  Queen. 
Struck  with  horror  at  such  a  .sight,  thev  retired 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  where  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  sitting.  He  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  They  told  him  the  mob  was  car- 
rying a  head  on  a  pike.  **  Oh,**  said  he,  **is 
that  all  ?  Let  us  go  to  dinner."  As  they  were 
at  table,  he  made  some  inquiries  whether  the 
women  who  had  been  imprisoned  were  killed  ; 
and  being  informed  that  many  of  them  were, 
"  Pray/'  said  he,  **what  is  become  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe?" 

M.  Walkiers,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  made 
a  sign  of  her  having  been  killed,  by  passing  his 
hand  across  his  throat.  '*  I  understand  you," 
said  the  Duke,  and  immediately  began  to  con- 
verse on  indifferent  topics. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  bad  been  accused 
of  cowardice,  but  he  met  his  fate  with  the 
greatest  courage.  When  he  was  before 
the  tribunal  he  occupied  himself  in  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  and  demanded  that  be 
should  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  friend,  the  celebrated  roui  the  Due 
de  Biron,  better  known  as  the  Due  de 
Lauzun,  behaved  with  the  same  eooloess. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution  the 
sanguinary  mob  cried  out,  "^  la  guiikh 
iine^  The  due  responded,  *'  On  y  va^ 
canaille  !  " 

There  is  a  curious  letter  from  Madame 
du  Barry  asking  Mr.  Burges  for  a  pass- 
port to  return  to  France  :  — 

Mde.  du  barry  a  Thonneur  de  faire  mille 
compliments  ^  Monsieur  borgesse,  —  elle  Je 
prie  de  vouloir  bien  lui  faire  avoir  une  passe- 
port  pour  Mde.  Mortimer,  dame  anglaise  desa 
comnoissance,  qui  part  avec  elle  demain  pour 
Paris,  et  qui  compte  s  en  retourner  au  angle- 
terre  dans  quelque  tems.  Mde.  du  barry  est 
I  bien  fachee  d'etre  obligee  de  quitter  Londres 
sans  avoir  eu  le  plaisir  de  voir  Monsieur  bor- 
gesse—  il  obligera  infiniment  de  lui  rendre  le 
service  qu*elle  Lui  demande  —  elle  esp^re  \, 
son  retour,  qui  sera  dans  les  premiers  jours  da 
mois  prochain,  faire  tous  ses  remerciments  i 
Monsieur  borgesse. 

Madame  du  Barry  returned  to  France, 
accompanied  by  her  negro  servant  Zamoro, 
in  order  to  bring  back  her  jewels,  which 
she  had  hidden  in  her  park  at  Lueienoea. 
Her  servant  betrayed  her  to  the  Revolo- 

I  tionary  government,  and  she  was  quickly 
tried  and  executed.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  woman  who  showed  fear  oo 

:  the  scaffold.  The  greatest  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  went  to  the  place  of  execution 
as  tranquilly  as  if  they  were  going  to 
church ;  Madame  du  Barry  tried  to  escape 
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from  the  executioner,  and  ran  about  the 
scaffold  screaroiog  for  mercy,  and  pro- 
claiming her  devotion  to  the  republic. 

As  we  are  finishing  this  article,  the  re- 
sult of  the  **  Russian  Armament  '^  of  1885 
is  announced.  Russia  will  remain  in 
Afghanistan,  and  henceforth  the  Indian 
army  must  be  kept  on  a  war  footing,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  finances  of  India  will  be 
accomplished.  Perhaps  it  is  considered 
safer  to  have  peace  with  dishonor  than 
war  without  an  ally.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  sad  day  for  England  when  the  foreign 
secretary  announces  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  England  is  retreating  before 
France  in  £i;ypt,  and  Russia  in  India. 
Lord  Granville  has  been  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject apology  so  long  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  humiliated. 
*'  He  scatters  his  ashes  with  a  jaunty  air, 
and  wears  his  sackcloth  as  if  it  were  a 
robe  of  honor." 


From  Good  Words. 
FROM    "REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LIFE." 

BY   MARY   HOWITT. 

In  the  year  1798  a  Quaker  couple  took 
up  their  abode  at  Coleiord,  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  The  wife  was  four-and-thirty, 
and  the  husband  four  years  her  senior. 
Th'ey  were  sedate,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  sect,  and  held  their  pecul- 
iar tenets  with  a  firmess  which  gave  a  tone 
of  severity  to  their  lives.  They  went 
thither  to  commence  a  new  chapter  of  life, 
trusting,  with  the  divine  blessing,  —  it  was 
thus  that  they  spoke  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  —  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
prosperous  career.  They  had  left  a  com- 
fortable home  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
to  which  the  husband,  two  years  before, 
had  taken  the  wife  whom  he  had  just  mar- 
ried in  Glamorganshire.  They  now 
brought  with  them  their  first-born,  a  lovely 
little  girl,  Anna  by  name,  who,  in  the 
quaint,  demure  costume  of  her  parents* 
sect,  looked  like  an  infant  saint,  whilst  her 
attendant,  a  grave  young  Quakeress,  re- 
sembled a  nun. 

They  were  Samuel  and  Ann  Botham. 
He  was  a  land  surveyor,  a  profession 
which  then  ranked  with  the  civil  engineer 
of  the  present  day,  and  although  fully  and 
profitably  employed  in  his  calling,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  propensity  to  speculate 
either  in  coal  or  iron.  A  lopg  sojourn  in 
Shropshire  had  made  him  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Darbys  of  Coalbrook- 
dale.    They  had  a  cordial  regard  for  him, 
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and  may  have  stimulated  his  interest  in 
iron  forges.  With  two  Shropshire  gentle- 
men, the  brothers  Bishton,  he  entered 
into  partnership  in  some  iron  works  in 
South  Wales  ;  also  in  some  new  works  to 
be  established  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

It  was  for  the  management  of  the  new 
undertaking,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
shareholder,  that  he  had  removed  with 
wife  and  child  to  Coleford.  Property 
had  been  purchased ;  forges  had  to  be 
erected.  In  the  autumn  of  1798  the  first 
direction  was  satisfactorily  begun.  But 
the  winter  set  in  early  with  great  sever- 
ity. Deep  snows  fell,  succeeded  by  ex- 
cessive rain.  *' Nothing  could  be  more 
gloomy,"  wrote  the  wife:  "the  brooks 
rose  like  rivers,  flooding  the  new  erec- 
tions, and  threatening  to  carry  away  all 
before  them."  To  add  to  these  disasters, 
astonishment  and  dismay  filled  their 
hearts,  from  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
absent  partners  intended  to  screen  them- 
selves from  all  loss  and  responsibility. 
The  anxious  couple  saw  not  only  disap- 
pointment, but  ruin  before  them. 

"It  was  in  this  time  of  sore  anxiety," 
again  writes  the  wife,  "  that  Mary,  our 
second  daughter,  was  born  on  the  12th 
of  third  month,  1799.  My  husband  was 
desponding,  and  nothing  but  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  Providence  supported  me.  1 
never  lost  faith  to  believe  that  He  who 
careth  for  the  sparrows  would,  in  his  own 
time,  raise  us  out  of  this  gulf  of  destruc- 
tion, and  show  us  the  way  he  would  have 
us  to  go." 

Respecting  the  names  of  the  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  my  sister  and  myself,  I 
may  add  that  she  was  called  Anna  (Grace, 
for  the  Lord  was  gracious  to  our  parents) 
and  I  Mary  (Marah,  or  bitterness,  as  I 
came  at  a  time  of  dire  trouble  and  anx- 
iety). I  do  not  know  that  our  names  were 
intentionally  chosen  as  appropriate  at  the 
time,  but  remember  as  a  child  our  parents 
remarking  on  their  significance. 

Both  our  father  and  mother  had  brave 
hearts,  and  what  appeared  to  them  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  they  carried  out. 
Winding  up  their  affairs  at  Coleford,  they 
resolved  to  return  to  his  home  and  native 
place,  Uttoxeter.  Thither  they  repaired  ; 
my  father,  strengthened  in  his  belief  that 
he  must  not  attempt  to  make  money  out- 
side his  profession.  Money  had  been 
abundantly  provided  for  him  by  that 
means,  why  then  should  he  hanker  after 
wealth  from  iron  or  from  coal  ?  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  sources  of  specula- 
tion ever  remained  his  temptation. 

But  to  conclude  the  Coleford  expert- 
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ence,  it  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  four  or 
five  years  later,  when  the  trouble  lived 
only  in  remembrance,  my  father  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  from  his  former  partners 
the  full  amount  of  money,  which  should 
have  been  their  share  of  outlay. 

Nor  did  my  parents  ever  forget  the 
sympathetic  kindness  which  they  experi- 
enced durin;^:  that  anxious  episode  from  a 
wealthy  Quaker  couple  at  Ross.  A  little 
dauo^hter  had  been  born  to  them  just 
about  the  time  of  my  birth.  These  chil- 
dren were  surely  intended  to  be  friends, 
and  through  the  Divine  love  we  are  so  to 
old  age. 

I  must  now  elucidate  my  narrative  with 
a  few  particulars  respecting  my  father  and 
his  parentage.  He  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  farmers,  who  had  lived  for 
centuries  in  primitive  simplicity  on  their 
own  property,  Appsford,  situated  in  the 
bleak  northern  part  of  Staffordshire, 
known  as  the  Moorlands.  It  was  a  wild, 
solitary  district,  remote  from  towns,  and 
only  half  cultivated,  with  wide  stretches 
of  brown  moors,  where  the  undisturbed 
pewits  wailed  through  the  long  summer 
day.  Solitary  houses  miles  apart  stood 
here  and  there.  Villages  were  far  distant 
from  each  other  There  was  little  church- 
going,  and  education  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  town  of  Leek,  in  itself  a  primitive 
place,  might  be  called  the  capital  of  this 
wild  district.  It  was  the  resort  of  the 
rude  farmers  on  the  occasion  of  fairs  and 
markets.  Strange  brutal  crimes  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  the  report  of  which 
came  like  a  creeping  horror  to  the  lower 
country.  Sordid,  penurious  habits  pre- 
vailed",  the  hoarding  of  money  was  con- 
sidered a  great  virtue. 

The  Bothams  of  Appsford,  who  had 
accepted  the  teaching  of  George  Fox, 
might  be  preserved  by  their  principles 
from  the  coarser  habits  and  ruder  tastes 
of  their  neighbors,  but  retined  or  learned 
they  certainly  were  not.  The  sons,  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  culti- 
vated the  soil;  the  daughters  attended  to 
the  house  and  dairv,  as  their  mothers  had 
done  before  them.  They  rode  on  good 
horses,  saddled  and  pillioned,  to  meeting 
at  Leek  on  Firstday  mornings;  and  were 
a  well-to-do,  orderly  set  of  people. 

Now  and  then  a  son  or  dau;;hter  mar- 
ried *•  out  of  the  society,"  as  it  was  termed  ; 
and  so  split  off  like  a  branch  from  the 
family  tree  with  a  great  crash  of  displeas- 
ure from  the  parents,  and  **disownment,'' 
as  it  was  called,  from  the  .Monthly  Mect- 
ini;.  In  the  ancient  records  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Monthly  .Meeting  preserved  by 


the  Friends  of  Leek,  they  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  satisfactory 
members,  living  up  to  the  old  staodard  of 
integrity  of  their  ancestress  Mary;  who, 
a  widow  at  the  head  of  the  house  in  the 
days  of  Quaker  persecution,  was  impris* 
oned  in  Stafford  gaol  for  refusing  to  pay 
tithes. 

Years  glided  uneventfully  on,  s^^nera* 
tion  followed  generation,  until  1745,  when 
the  rumor  that  **  the  Scotch  rebels  were 
approaching"  filled  the  scattered  inhab- 
itants of  the  Moorlands  with  terror.  Even 
the  quiet  Friend,  John  Botham  of  Apps* 
ford,  might  have  prepared  to  fight;  one 
thing  is  certain,  he  hurried  wife* and  cbil* 
dren  out  of  the  way  and  buried  his  plate 
and  valuables.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
fighting  and  hardly  of  fear.  The  Scotch 
and  Highland  soldiers  that  came  to  that 
secluded  spot  only  demanded  food.  They 
sliced  the  big,  round  cheeses  and  toasted 
them  on  their  claymores  at  the  kitchen 
fire.  James  Botham,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  house,  then  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve,  and 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  watch* 
ing  them  thus  employed,  talked  of  it  to 
the  last. 

John  Botham,  like  another  King  Lear, 
divided  his  property  during  his  lifetime 
amongst  his  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  But  his  eldest  son,  another 
John,  although  he  received  as  his  portion 
the  comfortable  old  homestead,  being  nat* 
urally  of  a  roaming,  sociable  disposition* 
removed  in  the  year  1750,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  to  Uttoxeter,  in  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  county.  A  small  but 
long-established  company  of  Friends,  con* 
sisting  of  the  two  families,  Shipley  and 
Summerland,  resided  there.  William  Ship- 
ley's sister,  Rebecca  Summerland,  a  come- 
ly, well-endowed  widow  between  thirty 
and  forty,  living  in  a  house  of  her  own, 
may  have  been  from  the  first  an  attraction 
to  the  new-comer  from  the  Moorlands. 

She  had  married  quite  young,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  two  sons,  re- 
markably tall  and  stout  youths,  both  amply 
provided  for,  and  quite  ready  to  be  their 
own  masters.  Many  men  had  looked 
upon  the  widow  as  a  desirable  wife,  but 
she  had  declined  all  proposals,  until  wooed 
and  woo  by  John  Botham  ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1754  she  became  his  wife, 
being  six  years  his  senior. 

Their  first  son  was  born  in  1756  and 
called  James ;   their  second,  Samuel,  in 

1758. 
Here  I  may  mention  a  favorite  playmate 

of  SamuePs   childhood,  his  first  cousin, 

Ann  Shipley,  two  years  bis  junior.    In 
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after  years  she  and  another  first  cousin, 
Morris  Shipley,  fell  in  love  with  each 
other;  and  as  the  rules  of  the  society  to 
which  they  belonged  did  not  allow  of  first 
cousins  marrying,  they  set  off  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  returned  man  and  wife,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  Friends,  by  whom 
they  were  disowned,  but  afterwards  rein- 
stated in  membership.  Emigrating  to 
America,  they  settled  in  New  York  State, 
and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  important 
banking  firm  of  that  name.  She  died  in 
1843.  'o  ^^^  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
and  in  the  full  use  of  her  faculties.  My 
youngest  sister,  Emma,  then  residing  in 
America,  had  called  on  her  and  been  most 
kindly  received. 

My  grandmother's  second  marriage 
brought  her  much  disquietude.  It  was  an 
enduring  displeasure  to  her  sons,  and 
made,  I  am  afraid,  a  considerable  breach 
in  the  hitherto  united  meeting.  I  use  here 
the  phraseology  of  Friends,  meeting  in 
this  sense  being  equivalent  to  church  or 
religious  body.  She  speedily  discovered, 
moreover,  that  her  husband  had  no  faculty 
for  regular  business.  He  was  an  amateur 
doctor,  with  a  turn  for  occult  sciences  and 
animal  magnetism.  He  used  metallic 
tracters,  then  in  vogue,  and  prepared  vege- 
table snuffs  and  medicines.  His  roving 
sociableness,  combined  with  a  love  of 
nature,  caused  him  to  spend  much  time 
amongst  friends  and  acquaintances  up 
and  down  the  country.  His  accredited 
healing  powers,  his  grave  and  scriptural 
way  of  talking,  the  interest  he  took  in 
mowing,  reaping,  and  other  agricultural 
pursuits,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  his 
early  years  at  Appsford,  made  him  wel- 
come in  many  a  village  and  farmhouse  ; 
whilst  he  on  his  part  cast  aside  his  wife's 
anxieties  and  all  needful  forethought  for 
the  future  of  their  two  sons. 

Rebecca  Botham,  therefore,  took  upon 
herself  the  entire  management  of  affairs. 
She  sent  the  lads  to  the  best-reputed 
Friends' school  of  that  time,  kept  by  Jo- 
seph Crossfield,  at  Hartshill,  in  Warwick- 
shire. Later  on  she  provided  handsome 
apprentice  fees,  and  decided  their  callings 
in  life.  It  is,  or  was  then,  a  principle  with 
Friends  that  their  sons,  of  whatever  rank 
by  birth,  must  be  educated  to  follow  some 
useful  trade  or  profession.  Law  was  for- 
bidden to  them,  and  but  few,  strange  to 
say,  were  educated  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  although  the  art  of  healing  ap- 
pears peculiarly  consonant  with  their  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  sentiments. 

She  placed  James  with  a  merchant,  the 
father   of  a  schoolfellow,  with   whom  be 
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had  formed  a  strong  friendship,  and  who 
dwelt  in  Lancaster,  at  that  time  a  place  of 
greater  maritime  and  commercial  impor- 
tance than  Liverpool.  She  apprenticed 
Samuel  to  William  Fairbank,  of  Sheffield, 
one  of  the  most  noted  land  surveyors, 
whether  amongst  Friends  or  others. 

Unfortunately,  the  ever-prudent  and 
affectionate  mother  died  before  her  young- 
est son  returned  to  Uttoxeter  to  establish 
himself  there  in  his  profession.  On  his  so 
doing  he  made  an  appalling  discovery. 
His  father  had  mortgaged  the  greater  part 
of  his  wife's  property,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  income  that  remained  was 
needful  to  pay  the  interest. 

The  ill-will  with  which  the  elder  half- 
brothers  regarded  their  mother's  second 
marriage  was  increased  by  these  after-cir- 
cumstances. They  considered  that  they 
had  not  only  been  robbed  of  their  birth- 
right, but  that  it  had  been  squandered  by 
their  step-father. 

It  was  a  joyless  beginning  of  life  to  my 
father.  He  was,  however,  young,  and  en- 
dowed with  some  of  his  mother's  spirit  and 
determination.  He  sold  some  of  the  less 
valuable  property  to  free  the  rest.  He  was 
also  enabled  speedily  to  make  money,  be- 
ing employed  to  enclose  the  heath,  an 
extent  of  common  land  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  which  fell  like  a  gift  of  God's 
providence  into  his  hands.  This  and 
other  professional  earnings,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  James,  who  had 
settled  in  Liverpool  as  a  broker  in  West 
Indian  produce,  gradually  enabled  him  to 
redeem  the  mortgaged  estate.  Yet  even 
this  praiseworthy  success  was  clouded  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  carried 
off  by  fever  only  six  months  after  his  mar- 
riage to  a  young  Friend  of  Lancaster. 

My  father  seldom  spoke  of  the  sorrow- 
ful commencement  of  his  career.  He  re- 
lated, however,  on  one  occasion,  what  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  and  failing  trust  in 
God  he  had  been  tempted  to  do.  In  those 
days  a  popular  belief  in  the  occult  power 
oi  so-called  witches  prevailed.  The  most 
noted  witch  of  the  period  and  locality  was 
Witch  Hatton,  who  lived  in  the  high 
Moorlands,  from  where  his  father  came. 
To  her  he  went  in  the  darkest  time  of  his 
perplexity,  when  he  could  see  no  possible 
means  of  rescuing  his  father's  affairs  from 
their  terrible  entanglement.  He  never 
revealed  to  us,  his  daughters,  what  the 
witch  had  said  or  done.  He  simply  told 
us,  with  a  shuddering  emotion,  **  He  had 
left  the  house  with  deep  self-abasement, 
inasmuch  as  he  saw  that  he  had  been  la 
the  abyss  of  evil." 
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About  the  same  period  he  took  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  supposition 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  release  of  the 
Christian  mind  from  **the  fetters  of  pop- 
ery/' as  he  termed  it.  He  and  two  of  his 
acquaintances  in  Uttoxeter,  a  young  law- 
yer and  a  young  man  of  fortune,  after- 
wards a  banker,  joined  in  the  same  news- 
papers, and  met  regularly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  events  which  might  usher  in  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  of  human  brotherhood.  His 
Quaker  principles,  however,  scrupled  at 
many  deeds  and  utterances  over  which 
his  associates  rejoiced.  He  began  to  per- 
ceive that  something  more  abhorrent  even 
than  popery  was  evolved  in  the  vaunted 
liberty  and  equality.  By  degrees  his 
friends  came  to  regard  him  as  a  renegade, 
and  withdrew  their  intimacy,  but  not  their 
personal  regard.  They  themselves  re- 
mained firm  friends.  As  married  men 
they  resided  near  each,  other  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  on  the  best 
terms ;  and  when  death  carried  o£E  the 
lawyer,  the  banker,  true  to  a  last  request, 
walked  once  a  year  over  his  grave,  that  he 
lying  below  might  know  that  he  was  not 
forgotten  by  his  oldest  friend. 

In  the  threatening  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  English  landowners  appear  to  have 
become  anxious  about  the  amount  of 
acres  in  their  possession,  and  my  father 
found  constant  employment.  On  one  oc- 
casion dispute  having  arisen  regarding  the 
measurement  of  an  estate  which  he  was 
called  in  to  adjust,  the  rival  surveyor,  on 
seeing  the  methodical  way  in  which  he 
set  to  work,  withdrew  the  very  first  day, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  no  use  measuring 
land  as  if  it  were  gold. 

The  extreme  accuracy  of  my  father's 
work  was,  however,  appreciated  by  land- 
owners ;  and  consequently  many  large 
estates  in  Sta£fordshire,  Shropshire,  and 
even  in  South  Wales  were  measured  by 
him. 

When  thus  employed  in  1795  on  the 
Talbot  estate  at  Margam,  he  attended  the 
Firstday  meeting  of  Friends  at  Neath,  and 
met,  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Evan  Rees, 
Ann  Wood,  a  convinced  Friend,  on  a  visit 
to  Evan's  wife  Elizabeth. 

They  saw  each  other  frequently,  and  be- 
came well  acquainted.  On  one  occasion, 
at  dinner,  slie  suddenly  learned  his  re- 
gard for  her  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  asked,  *'  Wilt  thou  take  some 
nuis,  Ann  Wood  ?  " 

She  took  them,  saying,  "  1  am  fond  of 
nuts." 


"That  is  extraordinary,"  he  replied^ 
"for  so  am  I." 

There  was  in  those  parts  an  aged  minis- 
tering Friend  of  so  saintly  a  character  as 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  prophet. 
One  Firstday  morning  after  they  had  both 
been  present  at  meeting,  this  minister 
drew  her  aside  and  said,  "  If  Samuel  Both- 
am  make  thee  an  offer  of  marriage,  thou 
must  by  no  means  refuse  him." 

Accordingly  he  was  before  long  her  ac- 
cepted suitor.  In  the  year  1796,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  twelfth  month,  they  took  each 
other  for  man  and  wife  after  the  pre- 
scribed simple  form,  "  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  the  presence  of  that  assembly.'* 
They  were  married  in  the  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house at  Swansea,  where  the  bride's 
mother  then  resided. 

In  the  marriage  certificate  my  father  is 
stated  to  be  an  ironmaster  of  Uttozeter, 
Staffordshire.  He  must  therefore  have 
considered  the  iron  works,  with  which  be 
was  then  connected,  as  the  established 
business  of  his  life. 

My  mother  was  attired  in  a  cloth  habit, 
which  was  considered  suitable  for  the  lon^ 
journey  she  was  to  commence  on  the  wed* 
ding-day.  She  travelled  with  her  husband 
post  into  a  remote  and  unknown  land,  and 
as  they  journeyed  onward  the  weather 
grew  colder  and  drearier  day  by  dav. 
They  were  to  set  up  house  in  the  old 
home  where  he  had  been  born,  and  his 
father  was  to  live  with  them. 
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Not  very  many  years  ago,  within  the 
recollection,  indeed,  of  middle-aged  men, 
the  taste  for  music  in  England,  although 
gradually  increasing,  was  still  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy,  and,  as  far  as  the 
masses  were  concerned,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  dead  letter.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  traditional  reverence,  warming  into 
a  temporary  enthusiasm  on  the  recurrence 
of  triennial  festivals,  for  Handel,  and  a 
growing  respect,  fostered  by  the  precept 
and  example  of  Charles  Hall^,  for  the 
genius  of  Beethoven  ;  but  the  votaries  of 
these  masters  were  mainly  limited  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Exe- 
ter Hall;  the  public  in  general  knew  little 
'  about  either,  and  cared  less.  We  bad  two 
.  opera-houses,  more  or  less  well  attended 
according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
!  last  imported  vocalist,  but  regarded  rather 
.  as  a   necessary  accompaniment    to    the 
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London  season  than  from  any  purely 
artistic  point  of  view;  the  chief  object  of 
the  subscribers  being  to  show  themselves 
in  their  stalls  or  boxes  on  certain  nights 
of  the  week,  with  the  placid  9onsciousness 
of  having  done  the  correct  thing.  Those 
were  the  days  when  barrel-organs  revelled 
in  "Ah  che  la  Morte"  and  "The  Bohe- 
mian Girl;"  when  the  ballads  of  Claribel 
were  on  every  piano,  and  Wagner  was  the 
bite  noire  of  classical  irreconcilables ; 
when  the  slightest  departure  from  estab- 
lished rules  was  looked  upon  as  an  unpar- 
donable heresy,  and  the  daring  innova- 
tions of  Liszt  and  Berlioz  were  contemp- 
tuously stigmatized  as  cacophany. 

Who  would  then  have  believed  or  even 
admitted  the  possibility  of  a  change  such 
as  a  few  short  years  have  brought  with 
them,  or  in  his  wildest  flight  of  imagina- 
tion have  anticipated  so  complete  a  real- 
ization of  the  Jerroldian  motto,  "Time 
works  wonders "  ?  Had  we  then  been 
told  that  the  simple  announcement  of  a 
symphony  by  some  new  light  of  the  mod- 
ern school,  or  the  reappearance  of  some 
popular  instrumentalist,  would  one  day 
suffice  to  fill  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert 
Room  or  St.  James's  Hall  to  overflowing, 
should  we  not  have  shrugged  our  shoul- 
ders in  polite  incredulity,  and  inwardly 
laughed  our  informant  to  scorn  ?  And 
yet  such  things  are;  we  may  marvel  at  the 
transformation,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
accomplished  fact,  "which,'' as  the  song 
says,  "nobody  can  deny."  Within  the 
last  decade  music  has  become  not  merely 
an  attraction,  but  a  necessity ;  it  is  no 
longer  exceptionally  cultivated  by  the  few, 
but  has  little  by  little  enlisted  and  retained 
the  sympathies  of  the  many;  nor,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  appearances,  is  its 
influence  likely  to  decrease.  There  are, 
of  course,  and  always  will  be,  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  particular  school ;  and  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  we  can  fairly  lay 
claim  to  the  faculty  of  recognizing  talent 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found;  but  that  there 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  this  respect 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Unless,  indeed, 
people  irequent  musical  gatherings  simply 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so,  and  vol- 
untarily undergo  the  infliction  of  listening 
to  a  performance  they  neither  understand 
nor  appreciate,  which  is  scarcely  credible, 
we  may  sately  conclude  that  the  closely 
packed  audiences  periodically  congregated 
together  have  nothing  in  common  with 
Paourge's  sheep,  but  —  whether  the  in- 
ducement be  a  symphony,  a  sonata,  or  a 
ballad  olla  podrida  —  consult  their  own 
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taste,  and  "  go  in  "  for  Raff,  Brahms,  or 
Mr.  Molloy  as  the  fancy  prompts  them. 
Music,  therefore,  being  clearly  an  estab- 
lished institution  among  us,  it  is  possible 
that  the  following  anecdotal  reminiscences 
of  some  of  its  chief  interpreters,  selected 
from  authentic  and  by  no  means  generally 
known  sources,  may  not  be  considered 
uninteresting. 

On  one  of  the  last  appearances  of  Beet- 
hoven in  public,  he  was  announced  to  play 
a  new  work  of  his  composition  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  It  having  been  reported, 
and  truly  as  it  turned  out,  that,  owing  to 
his  increasing  deafness  he  would  seldom 
be  again  heard  in  a  concert-room,  the  at- 
tendance was  naturally  large  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  composer,  when  he  took 
his  place  at  the  instrument,  was  most 
enthusiastic.  By  some  unaccountable 
freak  of  imagination,  however,  he  fancied 
himself  officiating  as  conductor,  and  on 
coming  to  a  "fortissimo"  passage  sud- 
denly crossed  his  arms,  and  let  them  go 
right  and  left  with  such  force  as  to  send 
the  candles  on  each  side  of  the  piano  fly- 
ing about  the  room.  Irritated  by  this 
interruption,  but  happily  unconscious  of 
the  merriment  he  had  excited,  he  recom- 
menced playing;  two  boys,  candle  in  hand, 
having  meanwhile  by  way  of  precaution 
been  stationed  beside  the  instrument  On 
the  recurrence  of  the  passage  in  question 
he  performed  the  same  manoeuvre  as  be- 
fore, and  although  one  of  the  candle-bear- 
ers prudently  kept  himself  out  of  harm's 
way,  the  other,  less  fortunate,  was  literally 
knocked  head  over  heels.  This  time  the 
mirth  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds, 
and  Beethoven,  in  a  transport  of  fury, 
after  venting  his  rage  on  the  piano  by 
entirely  demolishing  half-a-dozen  notes, 
rose  abruptly  from  his  chair,  and  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  any  one 
present,  strode  indignantly  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  his  astounded  fellow-musi- 
cians to  propitiate  the  public  as  best  they 
might. 

From  1829  to  i860,  with  few  exeptions, 
Meyerbeer  passed  the  summer  months 
every  year  at  Spa.  An  eye-witness  thus 
describes  him :  "  He  was  invariably 
dressed  in  an  ill-fltting  black  frock-coat, 
with  a  black  silk  neckcloth  wound  several 
times  round  his  throat,  high  and  stifiE 
shirt-collars,  and  tight  trousers  with  straps. 
His  gloves  were  many  sizes  too  large  for 
him,  and  he  wore  a  tall  silk  hat  falling  not 
over-gracetully  on  the  nape  of  his  neck« 
He  always  carried  a  huge  cotton  umbrella 
under  his  left  arm  when  he  didn't  use  it 
as  a  walking-stick.     When   on   foot,   he 
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shambled  along  with  a  tottering  step  as  if 
he  were  blind ;  but  his  usual  mode  of 
locomotion  was  an  insecure  seat  on  a 
donkey,  his  le<^s  dangling  almost  on  the 
ground,  in  which  guise  he  might  regularly 
be  seen  of  an  afternoon  in  the  AU^e  du 
Marteau.*' 

Jules  Janin  used  to  relate  with  great 
glee  that  during  his  stay  at  Spa,  on  re- 
turning from  an  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  asked  his  servant  if  any  one 
had  called.  **  Nobody  worth  speaking  of/* 
was  the  contemptuous  answer;  "only  the 
queer  old  fellow  on  a  donkey  with  a  large 
umbrella!''  Among  the  composer's  pe- 
culiarities was  a  horror  of  cats,  the  mere 
sight  of  one  throwing  him  into  a  nervous 
fit.  He  was,  as  a  rule,  silent  in  company, 
and  disliked  being  brought  in  contact  with 
inquisitive  people.  One  of  these,  meeting 
him  while  he  was  enjoying  a  solitary 
** constitutional'*  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
fastened  on  him  like  a  leech;  and,  anx- 
ious to  have  the  latest  intelligence  from 
the  fountain-head  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  long-expected  **  Africaine,"  asked  him 
point-blank  if  it  were  nearly  ready.  "  Mon- 
sieur,*' coolly  replied  Meyerbeer,  "the 
Champs  Elys^es  are  open  to  every  one, 
but  my  secrets  are  not  like  the  Champs 
Elys^es ;  *'  and  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving 
the  indiscreet  questioner  no  wiser  than 
be  was  before. 

As  a  memorial  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
Spa,  a  charmingly  picturesque  promenade 
artistically  laid  out  near  the  spring  of  the 
Gdronslere  by  order  of  the  municipality, 
records  the  titles  of  the  composer*s  prin- 
cipal works.  A  tiny  waterfall  like  a  silver 
thread  is  called  "  La  Cascade  de  Ploer- 
mel ; "  a  flight  of  steps  composed  of 
roughly  hewn  stones  represents  **  L*£sca- 
lier  du  Proph^te;*'  a  wooden  bridge  is 
dignitied  by  the  name  of  "  Le  Pont  de 
Marcel ;  "  and  two  recesses,  where  benches 
are  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors, are  respectively  denominated  '•  Le 
Repos  de  Pierre  et  Catherine  *' and  "  Le 
Repos  de  Raoul." 

Meyerbeer's  tidus  Achates  in  Paris  was 
a  little  Frenchman,  Gouin  by  name,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  act  as  intermediary  with 
managers  and  journalists,  to  depreciate 
the  works  of  rival  composers,  and  to  be 
perpetually  at  his  patron's  beck  and  call. 
One  evening  at  the  opera,  perceiving  that 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  certain  Chaudt^,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  director  of  the  (then)  Acad^mie 
Royale  de  Musique,  he  modestly  remained 
in  the  background  until  the  interview  was 
at  an  end.     Presently  Meyerbeer,  turning 


round  in  search  of  his  satellite,  beckoned 
to  him  to  approach. 

"Gouin!"  began  the  maestro,  with  a 
pronounced  nasal  twang,  "the  man  I  have 
just  been  talking  to  is  a  very  intelligcDt 
fellow.*' 

Gouin  signified  his  assent  by  a  bow. 

"He  has  a  high  opinion  of  my  *Pro- 
ph^le.* " 

"  No  wonder.** 

"And  inquired  particularly  about  my 
•Africaine.*'* 

"  Very  natural." 

"And  yet  I  never  saw  him  before. 
How  do  you  call  him  ?  *' 

"M.Chaud^.** 

"  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Op* 
era  ?  '* 

"  A  great  deal.** 

"  Ah  I     Who  and  what  is  he  ?  ** 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  his  com* 
panion  replied  in  a  confidential  tone,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  around 
him:  — 

"  He  is  the  manager*s  Gouin.** 

When  Adolphe  Adam  came  to  London, 
in  order  to  superintend  the  production  of 
his  "Postilion  de  Longjumeau*'  —  charm- 
ingly sung,  by  the  way,  by  that  most  agree* 
able  and  sympathetic  vocalist.  Miss  Rain* 
forth  —  his  entire  ignorance  of  English 
caused  him  no  little  embarrassment;  and 
he  used  to  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
his  interview  with  an  apothecary  equally 
unskilled  in  French.  Neither  of  them 
being  able  to  understand  a  word  the  other 
said,  the  composer  bethought  himself  of 
trying  Latin,  and  inquired  as  classically 
as  he  could  how  often  he  ought  to  take 
certain  pills  that  had  been  prescribed  for 
him. 

"  Capiendum  totft  nocte,'*  gravely  re- 
plied the  chemist. 

"I  was  horrified,**  said  Adam,  "at  the 
thought  of  passing  the  whole  night  in 
swallowing  pills,  and  applied  to  roy  physH 
cian,  who  laughingly  assured  me  that  the 
apothecary's  Latin  intended  to  signify, 
'  to  be  taken  every  evening.'  ** 

While  Hal^vy  —  the  most  conscientious 
of  musicians  —  was  putting  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  "  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine," 
he  heard  some  one  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  where  he  lived  singing  an  air  which 
seemed  familiar  to  him.  On  listening  at* 
tentively,  he  recognized  it  as  one  of  his 
latest  inspirations  for  the  new  work,  and 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  accusing  himself 
of  having  involuntarily  appropriated  the 
idea  of  another  composer.  Ringing  for 
his  servant,  he  bade  him  ascertain  who 
the  singer  was,  and  presently  he  learnt 
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that  he  was  one  of  the  workmen  employed 
io  painting  the  outside  of  the  house. 

*'Ask  him  to  come  up  here,"  said  Ha- 
I^vy;  and,  on  the  man's  appearance,  in- 
quired where  he  had  first  heard  the  air  he 


had  been  sinking. 
"Ma 


foi,  monsieur,"  replied  the  indi- 
vidual addressed,  "  I  picked  it  up  the  other 
day  out  of  a  piece  they  were  rehearsing  at 
the  Opdra  Comique,  while  we  were  re- 
paintinc:  the  interior." 

"Ah  !  *'  said  Hal^vy,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, "  you  have  an  excellent  memory ;  but," 
he  added,  half  in  soliloquy,  "  I  was  terri- 
bly afraid  that  mine  was  a  better  one  ! " 

Amon^  the  innumerable  visitors  to  Ros- 
sini's villa,  at  Passy,  was  a  certain  Italian 
marquis,  an  amateur  musician  of  no  par- 
ticularly good  repute,  who  continually  pes- 
tered the  maestro  for  an  autographic 
recommendation  of  his  compositions,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  that 
such  a  testimonial  would  materially  in- 
crease their  sale.  Wearied  by  his  impor- 
tunities, the  author  of  "Guillaume  Tell" 
at  last  consented,  and  complied  with  the 
request  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  a  very  agreeable  recollection 

of  the  Marquis  de  S 's  music. 

"G.  Rossini." 

This  passport  to  fame  was,  of  course, 
triumphantly  exhibited  by  the  recipient, 
and  one  of  the  writer's  friends,  happening 
to  see  it,  inquired  how  he  could  possibly 
have  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of 
music  which  was  a  barefaced  imitation  of 
his  own. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  like  it,"  replied 
Rossini  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  *'  It  is 
always  pleasant,  you  know,  to  recognize 
ao  old  acquaintance." 

One  of  the  many  postulants  for  his  ap- 
probation was  a  young  musician,  who 
brought  him  a  funeral  march  of  his  com- 
position in  memory  of  Meyerbeer,  lately 
dead.  Rossini  looked  through  it  atten- 
tively. 

•*  Not  bad,"  he  said,  "  but  it  would  have 
been  still  better  if  Meyerbeer  had  written 
It  in  memory  of  you." 

The  same  irrepressible  humorist  briefly 
summed  up  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  by 
saying  that,  whereas  the  former  had  com- 
posed "songs  without  words,"  the  latter 
had  only  written  "  words  without  songs." 

Offenbach's   passion    for    roulette  was 

Sroverbial.  When  his  "  Princesse  de  Tr^ 
izonde  "  was  produced  at  the  Baden  The- 
atre, the  major  part  of  the  liberal  honora- 
rium received  for  it  speedily  returned  to 
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M,  Dupressoir*s  coffers  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  croupier's  rake. 

"  If  this  goes  on,"  dryly  remarked  Mat- 
tre  Jacques  to  a  fellow-sufferer,  while  their 
respective  stakes  were  bemg  swept  away, 
"  I  shall  soon  not  have  a  note  left." 

"You  are  luckier  than  I  am,"  ruefully 
observed  his  companion,  "for  your  head 
is  full  of  them." 

"That  may  be,"  retorted  OEEenbach, 
"  but,  unfortunately,  they  don't  pass  cur- 
rent at  the  roulette." 

During  his  stay  there,  I  remember  his 
exhibiting  with  great  delight  to  a  circle  of 
Parisian  journalists  the  washing-bill  of  a 
local  laundress,  evidently  desirous  of 
displaying  her  proficiency  in  the  Gallic 
tongue;  one  item  of  which  especially  fas- 
cinated him. 

"  How  do  you  think  she  has  spelt  *  trois 
paires  de  chaussettes '.^"  he  asked  one 
after  another.  "  You'll  never  guess,  if 
you  try  for  a  week ; "  and,  extracting  from 
his  pocket-book  the  document  in  question, 
he  handed  it  round  with  a  broad  grin  of 
intense  enjoyment.     It  ran  thus:  — 

"  3  p^res  cho  7." 

During  Weber's  short  sojourn  in  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  London  in  1826,  two  things 
appear  principally  to  have  caught  his 
fancy,  Boieldieu's  new  opera,  "  La  Dame 
Blanche,"  and  the  excellence  of  the  oys- 
ters. Writing  of  the  former  to  Winkler, 
he  bids  him  have  it  translated,  put  on  the 
stage  by  "  Musje  "  Marschner,  and  played 
as  soon  as  possible,  saying,  — 

"  Such  a  comic  opera  has  never  been 
composed  since  the  •  Figaro.'" 

In  a  notice  of  Wagner,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Cologne. 
At  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  the 
best  suite  of  rooms  were  occupied  by  a 
Prussian  general,  who  had  arrived  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  One  evening,  while  at 
work  in  his  solitary  chamber,  the  sound 
of  music  immediately  under  his  window 
struck  the  composer's  ear.  It  was  doubt- 
less a  serenade  in  his  honor,  and  he  nat- 
urally felt  gratified  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tion. When  it  was  over,  he  opened  the 
window,  and  was  beginning  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  performers  in  wel)-chosea 
terms,  when,  to  his  surprise  and  confusion, 
his  harangue  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
from  below  rudely  bidding  him  hold  his 
tongue,  and  intimating,  amid  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  assembled  spectators, 
that  the  compliment  was  not  intended  for 
him,  but  for  the  general  1 

The  only  French  musician  for  whom 
Wagner  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
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real  friendship  was  Victor  Mass^,  then 
holding  the  important  post  of  chef  des 
chceurs  at  the  Opera,  and  one  of  the  few 
Parisian  appreciators  of  the  foredoomed 
**  Tannhauser."  The  other  principal  com- 
posers were  either  hostile  or  indi£Eerent, 
and  the  critics,  almost  without  exception, 
dead  a<;ainst  the  new-comer.  The  latter's 
great  crime,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  was  his  very  natural  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  interpolation  of  a  ballet, 
and  one  of  that  body  gravely  justified  his 
share  in  the  disturbance  which  took  place 
on  the  third  and  last  performance  of  the 
work  by  saying,  — 

"  If  the  piece  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  it  might  have  had  a 
run,  and  how  could  we  possibly  have 
shown  ourselves  in  the /^^r  without  even 
^rat  to  talk  to!" 

The  well  known  pianist,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  is  the  hero  of  an  anecdote  which, 
se  non  I  vero  I  ben  trovato.  He  was 
playing  some  years  ago  before  an  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
please  his  illustrious  auditor,  exerted  him- 
self so  strenuously  that  he  literally  per- 
spired at  every  pore.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  concert,  the  archduke  deigned  to 
express  a  wish  that  the  artist  should  be 
presented  to  him. 

**  Monsieur."  blandly  remarked  his  im- 
perial highness,  **  I  have  heard  Thalberg 
(a  pause,  and  a  low  bow  from  the  pianist), 
**  1  have  heard  Liszt  "  (another  pause,  and 
a  still  lower  bow);  **  but  I  never  yet  met 
with  any  one  "  (a  third  pause,  and  a  quasi- 
genuflection  on  the  part  of  Leopold  de 
Meyer)  "  who  perspired  as  you  do ! " 
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Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  a^  to  his  character,  his  principles, 
or  his  aims,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Gregory  VII.,  if  not  the  greatest,  is 
at  least  the  grandest  and  most  striking 
figure  in  iht:  long  line  of  two  hundred  and 
fiity-eight  pontiffs  who  have  sat  succes- 
sively on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  There 
is  something  more  distinctly  apostolic 
about  the  firm  but  gentle  ancl  beneficent 
rule  of  his  earliest  namesake  in  the  pa- 
pacy, Gregory  the  Great,  who  has  more- 
over a  special  and  abiding  claim  on  the 
grateful  reverence  of  Englishmen.  Yet 
the  tirj?t  thought  of  every  student  of  eccle- 
sicisiical  history,  even  though  he  be  an 
Englishman,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Greg- 


ory, is  sure  to  be,  not  of  the  great  mis« 
sionary  pope,  who  resolved  to  convert 
England  as  he  gazed  on  the  **  aogel "  faces 
of  the  fair-haired  Anglo-Saxon  slave- 
boys  in  the  Roman  market-place,  but  of 
the  proud  dispenser  of  earthly  crowos 
and  strong-wristed  reformer  of  a  corrupt 
church,  who  uttered  no  idle  boast  when 
he  compared  the  papacy  and  the  Empire 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven,  and  summed  up  his 
own  wonderful  career  with  substantial 
accuracy,  if  with  some  pardonable  exag- 
geration, in  his  dying  words  at  Salerno* 
"  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'*  At 
any  period  and  under  any  circumstances 
only  a  master  mind  could  have  left  a  mark 
like  his  on  the  entire  later  history  of 
Christendom.  It  is  true  that  he  held  an 
office,  not  then  indeed  or  till  many  cento- 
ries  afterwards  regarded  by  anybody  as 
infallible,  but  looked  up  to  by  all  as  visibly 
representing  the  royalty  of  Christ  in  the 
government  of  his  earthly  Church.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  actual  reign  of 
Gregory  extended  over  no  more  than 
twelve  years,  while  during  the  previous 
quarter  of  a  century,  under  five  successful 
pontiffs  who  were  virtually  his  nominees 
and  his  instruments,  he  had  been  the  real 
ruler  of  the  Church.  And  moreover  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  papacy, 
when  he  came  to  its  rescue,  so  far  from 
offering  a  vantage-ground  for  his  enter- 
prise to  a  born  ruler  of  men,  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  utter  and  seemingly  hope* 
less  degradation,  not  for  a  few  years  or  a 
few  pontificates,  but  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half,  which  has  had  no  parallel 
before  or  since,  except  perhaps  under  the 
scandalous  administration  of  Alexander 
VI.  But  Alexander  reigned  for  ten  years 
only,  and  if  neither  his  immediate  prede* 
cessors  or  successors  were  models  of 
sanctity,  they  were  respectable  as  com- 
pared to  him,  and  some  of  them  were  men 
of  no  mean  ability.  But  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  that  terrible  "iron  age,**  the 
tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, 

a  dark  and  dreadful  time» 
The  heaven  all  blood,  the  wearied  earth  all 
crime, 

when  men  said  that  '*  Christ  was  sleeping 
in  the  ship,**  and  prophecies  of  his  speedy 
return  to  judge  the  world  were  rife  on 
every  side.  The  papal  office  had  lost 
alike  its  religious  character  and  its  claioi 
to  moral  purity.  **  For  above  a  century 
tlie  ciiief  priest  of  Christendom,**  to  cite 
Mr.  Bryce's  words,  "  was  no  more  than  a 
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tool  of  some  ferocious  faction  among  the 
nobles.  Criminal  means  had  raised  him 
to  the  throne;  violence,  sometimes  going 
the  length  of  mutilation  or  murder,  de- 
prived him  of  it/' 

Gregory  VII.  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
enormous  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
but  he  had  two  immense  advantages,  one 
in  his  own  transcendent  genius,  one  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  age.  He  had, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  rarest 
and  grandest  of  gifts,  an  intellectual  cour- 
age and  power  of  imagination  which  ac- 
cepts with  all  their  consequences  and 
dares  to  carry  out  in  act  the  principles  it 
has  once  firmly  grasped ;  and  this  power 
it  was  which  enabled  him  not  simply  to 
deduce  in  theory,  but  to  apply  and  enforce 
in  his  policy,  the  logical  conclusion  of 
principles  which  in  our  day  would  be 
widely  disputed  within  as  well  as  without 
the  pale  of  Roman  obedience,  but  which 
no  Catholic  ventured  openly  to  question 
then.  Henry  IV.  might  challenge  Greg- 
ory's application  of  his  principles,  but  only 
at  the  peril  of  his  soul  and  of  his  crown 
could  he  presume  to  challenge  their  truth. 
To  quote  Mr.  Bryce  once  more,  "  Nobody 
dreamed  of  denying  his  principles;  the 
reasonings  by  which  hei  established  the 
superiority  of  spiritual  to  temporal  juris- 
diction were  unassailable."  That  indeed 
was  h\s  fulcrum  to  move  the  world  ;  the 
logical  force  of  his  reasoning  was  irre- 
sistible, but  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  genius 
to  make  logic  into  a  practical  reality. 

It  would  be  absurd  within  our  present 
limits  to  attempt  even  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  eventful  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,and 
his  reforming' government  of  the  Church 
really  began,  as  was  intimated  just  now, 
twenty-five  years  earlier  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Leu  IX.  It  must  suffice  very 
briefly  to  indicate  her^  the  two  main  ob- 
jects at  which  he  aimed,  and  in  both  of 
which  to  a  large  extent  he  succeeded;  in 
the  one  case  the  result  of  his  policy  lasted 
for  many  centuries,  in  the  other  his  great 
reform  has  fixed,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
discipline  of  the  Latin  Church  from  that 
day  to  our  own.  But  let  us  first  say  a 
word  on  what  may  be  called  the  political 
side  of  his  work,  his  emancipation  of  the 
Church  from  secular  control.  One  part 
of  that  task  was  accomplished  under  his 
influence,  but  several  years  before  he  him- 
self became  pope,  when  in  1 159  Nicholas 
II.  in  a  synod  held  at  the  Lateran  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  election  to  the  papacy 
from  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  who 
had  so  grossly  abused  their  privilege,  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  a  formal  reser- 
vation being  made  —  which  was  neither 


intended  nor  destined  to  be  more  than  a 
form  —  of  the  imperial  right  of  confirma- 
tion. It  was  not  so  easy  to  settle  the  long 
quarrel  of  investitures,  nor  was  it  finally 
settled  till  nearly  forty  years  after  Greg* 
ory's  death  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms, 
ratified  at  the  first  Lateran  Council  in 
1 123.  But  he  had  himself  already  struck 
the  decisive  blow,  when  at  a  Roman  synod 
held  in  1075  he  abrogated  by  a  peremptory 
decree  the  entire  right  of  investiture  by 
the  temporal  sovereign,  and  thus  at  once 
precipitated  the  breach  with  the  emperor 
which  continued  during  both  their  lives. 
He  went  further,  and  deduced  from  the 
power  of  the  keys  the  inherent  right  of 
the  pope  to  revise,  and  confirm  or  reject 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
election  of  the  emperor.  Less  dazzling 
at  first  sight,  but  more  permanent  and 
pregnant  in  its  results,  was  the  great  in- 
ternal reform  designed  and  effected  by 
the  dominant  will  of  Hildebrand.  There 
was  in  truth  at  bottom  a  close  moral  con- 
nection between  the  two.  It  was  no  new 
discovery  of  Gibbon's  that,  in  his  sense  of 
the  words,  "the  virtues  of  the  clergy  are 
more  dangerous  than  their  vices."  The 
degradation  of  the  papacy  under  the  heel 
of  a  brutal  and  licentious  aristocracy,  and 
the  general  collapse  of  all  spiritual  life 
and  power  during  the  tenth  century,  had 
been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  wide- 
spread demoralization  of  prelates  and 
clergy,  who  cared  rather  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  which  civil  potentates  could 
offer  or  withhold,  than  for  the  Gospel  they 
professed  to  preach.  The  crying  evil  of 
the  age,  against  which  all  saints  and  re- 
formers were  raising  their  voices,  was  the 
simony  and  incontinence  of  the  priest- 
hood. Clerical  marriage  had  long  before 
been  forbidden  in  the  West,  but  it  had 
not  been  declared  invalid,  and  in  fact  was 
almost  universal  among  the  secular  clergy ; 
and  one  inevitable  result  of  this  in  the 
teudal  age  —  as  Milman,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  all  the  other  way,  is  careful  to 
insist  —  was  that  Church  benefices  tended 
to  become  fiefs  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  thus  the  clergy  were  sinking 
—  as  is  said  to  be  often  the  case  now  in 
Russia  —  into  an  hereditary  caste  ;  hence 
too  the  wide  prevalence  of  simoniacal  bar- 
gains. Here  again,  as  in  the  conflict 
between  Church  and  State,  Gregory  went 
to  work  with  the  directness  and  energy 
of  a  master  genius  ;  he  perceived  at  once 
that  no  half-measures  could  avail,  and 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  pronoun- 
cing all  clerical  marriages,  not  merely  un- 
lawful but  invalid,  and  —  with  a  curious 
anticipation  of  modern  democratic  policy 
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—  appealing  to  the  laity  to  assist  him  by 
refusing  all  ministrations  of  a  married  or 
simoniacal  priest. 

Hildebrand  has  paid  the  accustomed 
penalty  of  greatness.  An  extravagant 
homage  has  been  followed  by  a  far  more 
extravagant  defamation.  From  the  Refor- 
mation onwards  it  became  the  fashion 
among  Protestants  to  load  his  memory 
with  every  term  of  obloquy  and  reproach, 
in  which  the  compilers  of  the  English 
**  Homilies  "  set  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
example,  while  even  Roman  Catholics 
seemed  half  ashamed  to  speak  of  him ;  he 
was  represented  as  a  cruel  and  narrow- 
minded  bigot,  the  typical  Giant  Pope  of 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  whose  teeth  had 
not  yet  been  drawn.  A  juster  estimate 
has  succeeded,  and  sceptical  or  Prot- 
estant writers  in  Germany  and  France 
were  the  first  to  make  reparation  for  a 
great  literary  wrong.  Guizot  hailed  him 
as  the  champion  and  pioneer  of  modern 
civilization.  Sir  James  Stephen,  who 
loved  him  little,  could  not  refrain  from 
testifying  that  **  his  despotism,  with  what- 
ever inconsistency,  sought  to  guide  man- 
kind by  moral  impulses  to  a  more  than 
human  sanctity,  while  the  feudal  despot- 
ism with  which  he  waged  war  sought, 
with  a  stern  consistency,  to  degrade  them 
into  beasts  of  prey,  or  beasts  of  burden. 
It  was  the  conflict,"  he  adds,  **of  mental 


with  physical  power,  of  literature  with 
ignorance,  of  religion  with  debauchery," 
and  Hildebrand,  who  "is  celebrated  as 
the  reformer  of  the  impure  and  profane 
abuses  of  his  age,  is  yet  more  justly  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  left  the 
impress  of  his  own  gigantic  character  oo 
the  history  of  all  the  ages  which  have  suc- 
ceeded him."  Milman,  who  had  less  than 
no  sympathy  with  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions of  any  kind,  names  him  **  the  Caesar 
of  spiritual  conquest,"  before  whose  eyes 
floated  in  dim  outline  the  beautiful  vision 
of  St.  Augustine's  »•  City  of  God,"  which 
he  aspired,  however  imperfectly,  to  make 
a  reality  on  earth.  It  is  but  a  shallow 
libel  on  his  memory  to  call  him  the  founder 
of  Ultramontanism.  That  bastard  scheme 
of  a  narrow  and  vicious  centralization  had 
its  inception  four  centuries  later  in  the 
startled  recoil  of  a  corrupt  and  craven 
Curia  from  the  strong  reforming  spirit 
which  found  articulate  but  only  temporary 
expression  in  the  famous  Council  of  Coo* 
stance,  and  was  finally  stereotyped  by  the 
ejection  of  the  Teutonic  element  at  the 
Reformation.  But  Hildebrand,  who  ex- 
pired at  Salerno  in  exile,  on  May  25,  1085, 
may  justly  be  styled  the  founder  of  the 
mediaeval  papacy,  and  it  must  be  alloired 
on  all  hands  that  the  architect  of  so  stately 
an  edifice  has  well  earned  the  honors  of 
his  eighth  centenary. 


Chicory  with  Coffee. —  The  chicory  root, 
which  was  used  more  with  coffee  when  the  lat- 
ter brought  a  higher  price  than  it  does  now, 
but  whicli  is  still  greatly  used  on  the  Continent, 
somewhat  resembles  a  parsnip.  The  stem 
rises  to  a  height  of  two  to  three  feet,  the 
leaves  round  the  base  being  toothed,  not  un- 
like thobe  of  the  dandelion ;  indeed,  it  is 
closely  allied  to  that  plant.  The  preparation 
of  chicory,  as  carried  out  in  Belgium,  is  very 
simple.  The  older  white  roots  are  selected, 
cleaned,  sliced,  and  kiln-dried,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  manufacturer.  It  is  roasted  in 
an  iron  cylinder,  called  a  drum,  which  revolves 
over  a  coke  furnace.  When  taken  out  it  is  of 
a  dark  brown  color,  and  while  hot  it  is  soft  and 
pliable,  but  after  being  raked  out  and  sub- 
lected  to  a  draught  of  cold  air,  it  becomes 
hard  and  crisp,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  mill. 
From  the  mill  the  powder  is  passed  through  a 
cylinder  sieve,  from  which  it  emerges  as  fine 
as  the  finest  tlour ;  and  the  partially  ground 
pieces,  or  foreign  matters  that  may  have  found 
their  way  into  the  chicory,  drop  into  a  separate 
bin.  The  shades  of  color  vary  occasionally 
to  suit  the  tistc  of  the  purchaser.  The  chicory 
root  is  cultivated  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 


and  Germany.  In  Belgium,  where  it  is  also 
used  as  a  vegetable,  it  is  very  extensively 
grown,  its  culture  and  its  manufacture  (both 
of  which  are  unrestricted)  forming  two  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  that  country  ;  and  its  in- 
fusion is  largely  drunk  as  an  independent  bev- 
erage. For  home  consumption  it  is  put  up  in 
small  round  and  square  packets  of  various 
weights,  with  highly  colored  and  attractive- 
looking  labels  attached,  and  so  dis|>ensed  to 
the  public,  who  can  also  purchase  it  in  a  loose 
state.  To  preserve  it  in  good  condition,  chicory 
should  be  kept  in  a  tightly  closed  tin  box  and 
in  a  dry  place  ;  otherwise  it  will  become  lumpy 
and  rank,  and  unfit  for  use.  Instead  of  being 
ground  down  to  a  fine  powder  chicory  is  some- 
times granulated  ;  that  is  to  say,  ground  into 
grains  or  small  lumps.  This  is  often  done 
when  it  is  intended  for  export,  as  in  this  state 
it  can  be  packed  loosely  in  barrels,  and  is  less 
likely  to  deteriorate.  When  exported  in  pow- 
der it  is  packed  in  tin  cases,  which  are  her- 
metically .soldered  down  to  prevent  injury  from 
atmospheric  changes.  The  LfOndon  Groctf 
says  that  large  quantities  prepared  in  both 
ways  are  annually  shipped  from  Belgium  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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FROM   THE    ROMAIC   OF   SOUTSOS,   ETC. 


FROM  THE  ROMAIC  OF  SOUTSOS. 

('O  Kav)criaiaprfC') 

SouTSOS,  if  there  is  a  creature  whom  I  heartily 

abhor, 
'Tis  the  knave  who  blows  his  trumpet  noisily 

from  door  to  door. 
T'other  day  a  blatant  braggart  —  always  at  it, 
day  and  night  — 
Sought  to  deafen  me  outright. 
Bygone  grandeur,  stale  achievements,  formed 
the  staple  of  his  story, 
Just  as  if  I  were  a  dunce 
And  a  baby,  all  at  once, 
And  had  never  heard  of  greatness,  or  of  riches, 
or  of  glory ! 

He  began  to  prate  and  prattle  of  the  number 
of  his  cattle, 
Sheep  and  billygoats  he  counted,  too, 
In  an  endless  tittle-tattle  ; 
Then  he  told  me  what  the  acres  of  his  property 

amounted  to. 
•*  Will  you  sell  it  ?    Name  your  figure !  "  to  the 
tool  I  nearly  cried  ; 
"  I'm  the  greatest  squire,  d've  know, 
Thebes  or  Negropont  can  snow  ;  " 
But  I  swallowed  down  my  anger  —  bragging  I 
can  fiot  abide. 

Every  one  admits  of  me,  without  a  point  unduly 

stretching, 
That  I'm  handsome,  young,  and  fetching  ; 
That  my  lips  are  coral  red,  my  teeth  like  pearls 

whene'er  I  show  *em  — 
Every  attitude  a  poem  ; 
And  that   in   the  gay  mazurka  with  angelic 

grace  I  glide. 
Ten  fine  girls  for  love  of  me  have  fall'n  into  a 

sad  decline  I 
But  I  don*t  proclaim  it  on  the  housetops,  like 

some  friends  of  mine  ; 
Boasting   is  my  pet  aversion,  boasting  I  can 

noi  abide. 

You*ve  no  notion  of  the  numbers  —  Greeks 
and  foreigners  renowned  — 

Who  frequent   my  house  on   business,  mom 
and  evening,  to  and  fro. 
Till  my  head  spins  round  and  round, 

As  I  watch  them  doff  before  me  hats  and  tur- 
bans, louting  low. 

Do  you  know  that  correspondence  of  a  nature 
manifold 
With  ien  Cabinets  I  hold  ? 

That  I  am  the  confidant  of  every  creature  that 
I  know  — 

But  I'd  sooner  bite  my  tongue  o£f  than  tell 
anybody  so. 

It's  a    most    ill-starred  anomaly  by  politics 
afforded. 
Genius  n^vfr  is  rewarded. 

Men  of  most  inferior  metal  in  the  Cabinet  hold 
places  ; 

While,  in  spite  of  all  my  talent,  all  my  intel- 
lectual graces. 


I've  not  yet  become  the  Premier  —  as  I  most 

one  day,  of  course  — 
But  amid  the  Opposition  benches  bawl  until 

I'm  hoarse. 
Still,  I'd  sooner  cut  my  hand  ofif  than  attempt 

to  calculate 
The  incalculable  services  I've  rendered  to  the 

State. 

I  should  be  a  noted  person,  and  in  human 
estimation 
Hold  a  most  exalted  station. 
Were  I  not  so  mighty  modest,  —  loth  my  deeds 

abroad  to  blazon  ; 
But   I  can  not  blow  my  trumpet,  —  I  could 
never  be  so  brazen  ! 
Praise  me,  then,  dear  Soutsos,  do  ! 
And  I'll  lay  it  thick  on  you. 
That  the  world  may  learn   at  last  our  real 

merits  to  appraise. 
And  allow  no  shamefaced  braggart  to  deprive 
us  of  our  bays. 
Spectator.  CHARLES  L.  GRAVES. 


A  SONNET. 


As  when  some  workers,  toiling  at  a  loom. 
Having  but  little  portions  of  the  roll 
Of  some  huge  fabric,  cannot  see  the  whole, 
And  note  but  atoms,  wherein  they  entomb  — 
As  objects  fade  in  evening's  first  gray  gloom  — 
The  large  design,  from  which  each  trifling  dole 
But  goes  to  make  the  long  much-wished-for 

goal : 
So  do  we  seek  to  penetrate  the  doom 
That  lies  so  heavily  upon  our  life. 
And  strive  to  learn  the  whole  that  there  must 

be; 
For  each  day  has  its  own  completed  piece. 
The  whole  awaits  us,  where  no  anxious  strife 
Can  mar  completeness :  here  but  God's  eyes 

see 
What  death  shall  show  us  when  our  life  shall 


cease. 
Chambers'  Jouraal. 


J.  E.  Panton, 


BED  IN  SUMMER. 

In  winter,  I  get  up  by  night. 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light, 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree. 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you. 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  dav  ? 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE    FIRST    EPOCH    IN    THE     ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

We  have  come  to  speak  in  a  succiDCt 
way  of  the  Renaissance  as  an  intellectual 
movement  of  transcendent  importance  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilization;  of  the 
literature  of  the  Renaissance,  the  painting 
and  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance,  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Renaissance,  as  though 
the  movement  itself  lay  within  limits  so 
clearly  defined  as  to  allow  of  no  sort  of 
doubt  in  any  given  instance,  whether  the 
poet,  artist,  or  thinker  we  are  studying  be- 
longs to  the  Renaissance  or  not.  Yet,  if 
we  seriously  attempt  to  give  logical  preci- 
sion to  our  use  of  the  term,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  either  so  extending  it  as  to 
make  it  embrace  much  of  what  is  usually 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
fining it  to  the  period  during  which  the 
energies  of  the  Italian  mind  were  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  resuscitation  of 
the  antique  in  literature  and  art :  a  period 
extending,  roughly  speaking,  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  If  we  adopt 
the  latter  alternative,  we  exclude,  on  the 
one  hand,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac- 
cio, on  the  other,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and 
Ariosto,  from  part  or  lot  in  the  Renais- 
sance, the  typical  representatives  of  the 
movement,  so  far  as  literature  is  con- 
cerned, being  Filelfo,  Bembo,  and  Poli- 
tian.  Properly  speaking,  however,  the 
Renaissance  is,  as  Vernon  Lee  observes, 
"not  a  period,  but  a  condition,"  —  a  con- 

•  I.  Renaissance  in  Italy.  By  Jdhn  Addington 
Symonds.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.     1880  and  1881. 

a.  Eupkorion:  being  Studies  0/ the  Antique  and 
tJu  Medictval  in  the  Renaissance.  By  Vbrnon  Leb. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1884. 

3.  Le  autiche  Rime  Volgari  secondo  la  Lezione 
Codice  vaticano  3793.  Per  cura  di  A.  d'  Axcona  e 
D.  CoMPARETTi.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Bologna:  1875 
and  1881. 

4.  Otntilene  e  Ballate  Strambotti  e  Madrigali  nei 
SecoUXlU.e  XIV.  A  cura  di  Giosub  CAKOuca. 
Pisa:   1871. 

5.  Poesie  Italiane  Inedite  di  Dugento  Autori  dalP 
origine  delta  lingua  iufino  all  secolo  ijmo.  Raccolte 
ed  illustrate  da  Francesco  Tkucchi.  Vol.  I.  Prato  : 
1846. 

6.  Raccolta  di  Rime  Antiche   Toscane.     Palermo: 

1817. 

7.  Poeti  del  Prima  Secolo  della  Lingua  Italiana. 

Firenze :  1816. 


dition  **  which  began  to  exist  with  the  ear- 
liest mediaeval  revival,"  which  **did  not 
exist  all  over  Italy,*'  and  *'  existed  outside 
Italy,"  though  "  in  Italy  it  was  far  more 
universal  than  elsewhere."  In  this  larger 
and,  as  we  think,  more  philosophical 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Italian  Renaissance 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  being  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  in  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Roman  law  which  then 
took  place  at  Bologna.  How  the  school  of 
civil  law  founded  there  by  Irnerius  *  in  the 
first  quarter  of  that  century  grew  and  flour- 
ished we  know  by  the  long  list  of  eminent 
glossators  or  commentators  on  the  Code 
and  Digest  of  Justinian  whose  works  are 
still  extant;  and  the  high  repute  in  which 
the  university  was  held  in  the  following 
century  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1226 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  commanding  the  students  to 
transfer  themselves  to  his  newly  founded 
university  at  Naples.  The  Bolognese 
treated  his  edicts  with  contempt,  and  the 
university  continued  to  prosper  as  before.f 
But  while  the  severe  study  of  the  civil  law 
was  prosecuted  at  Bologna  with  an  ardor 
which  it  is  difHcult  for  a  modern  English- 
man to  understand,  the  only  literature 
which  existed  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Italy  was  an  exotic.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  and  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries  troubadours 
from  Provence  visited  Italy  in  large  num- 
bers, enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  vari- 
ous feudal  courts,  and  in  return  practising 
their  art  for  the  diversion  of  their  hosts. 
Thus,  at  least  in  the  north,  the  langued^oc 
came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Italians  them- 
selves as  the  proper  vehicle  of  poetry,  and 
was  exclusively  used  by  those  among  them 
who  first  cultivated  the  art,  such  as  Boni- 
facio Calvi  of  Genoa  and  Sordello  of  Man- 
tua ;  so  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  langue  d^oc  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  establish  itself  as  the  literary 
language  of  Italy.  The  disengagement  of 
the  Italian  mind  from  the  Provencal  in- 
fluence, the  creation  of  a  vernacular  liter- 
ature, is  the  most  signal  achievement  of 


*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  cap.  ix.  pt.  ii.  sub  tit. 
"  Civil  Law." 

t  Vun  Savign/s  Geach.  des  Rdmischen  Rechts  im 
Mittelalter,  iii.  161. 
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that  century.  The  history  of  a  revolution 
so  momentous,  not  only  for  Italy,  but  for 
the  whole  Western  world,  is  worth  writ- 
ing with  the  utmost  care  and  elaboration, 
and,  as  the  movement  was  from  first  to 
last  under  the  guidance  of  men  learned  in 
all  the  learning  of  their  age,  mindful  of  the 
ancient  intellectual  supremacy  of  their 
country,  and  bent  upon  restoring  it,  no 
account  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  which 
does  not  deal  with  it  in  detail  can  fail  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  fault  of  Mr.  Sy- 
monds's  elaborate  work  is  that  he  has 
never  clearly  settled  with  himself  what  he 
means  by  the  Renaissance.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  tells  us  that  its  golden  age  was 
inaugurated  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Italian,  which  had  been  driven  from  the 
field  a  century  before  by  the  indifferent 
Latinity  of  the  humanists,  was  reinstated 
as  the  literary  language;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  ranks  Dante  as  a  mediaeval  poet. 
The  Renaissance,  according  to  Mr.  Sy- 
monds,  begins  with  Petrarch  and  ends 
with  Ariosto.  Its  golden  age  is  not  the 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature  —  Ariosto 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  Dante  —  but  it  is  a 
reaction  against  the  pedantic  classicism  of 
the  humanists.  It  is  not  a  revival  of  the 
antique,  but  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
the  modern  as  against  the  antique.  This 
seems  to  us  a  paradoxical,  not  to  say  self- 
contradictory,  position.  If  by  the  Renais- 
sance we  mean  the  attempt  to  recover  and 
appropriate  the  intellectual  heritage  left 
by  Greece  and  Rome,  then,  properly 
speaking,  the  Renaissance  was  coeval 
with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Italian 
mind,  and  is  not  ended  yet;  while,  if  we 
mean  by  it  the  imitation  of  antique  mod- 
els in  literature,  art,  and  life,  it  becomes 
synonymous  with  the  combination  of  ped- 
antry and  sensualism  absurdly  and  bar- 
barously designated  the  humanistic  move- 
ment ;  a  movement  which  consigned 
Dante  and  Petrarch  to  oblivion,  and 
would  have  made  Italian  a  dead  language 
but  for  the  reaction  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  a  movement  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  debasement  of 
Italian  painting  by  Giulio  Romano,  Cor- 
I'^^g^^o,  and  the  Caracci,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  one  art  in  which  it  had  its  way  un- 


checked, the  noble  art  of  architectare, 
resulted  in  the  cold  and  clumsy  classicism 
of  Palladio.  Mr.  Symonds  does  not  adopt 
either  of  these  alternatives ;  his  work  is  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  them.  To 
Dante,  out  of  a  volume  containing  some 
five  hundred  odd  pages,  rather  less  tbaa 
twenty  are  assigned,  and  as  at  the  close  of 
them  we  are  again  reminded  that  Dante 
was  after  all  a  merely  raedisval  poet,  and 
that  with  Petrarch  the  Renaissance  bet* 
gins,  we  should  be  inclined  to  wonder  why 
Mr.  Symonds  had  noticed  him  at  all  were 
it  not  that  we  are  already  familiar  with  his 
peculiar  mode  of  handling  his  subject. 
This  is  naturally  seen  to  least  advantage 
in  his  introductory  chapter  on  "The  Ori- 
gins." The  manner  in  which  the  tbir^ 
teenth  century  is  there  treated  seems  to 
us  singularly  unsatisfactory.  If  we  take 
the  narrower  view  of  the  subject,  the  chap- 
ter is  at  once  seen  to  be  irrelevant,  while 
as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term  it  is  altogether  inadequate. 

We  propose,  accordingly,  in  the  present 
paper  to  attempt,  not  indeed  to  write  the 
history  of  Italian  literature  in  that  cen- 
tury, but  to  fill  up  a  few  lacuna  in  Mr. 
Symonds's  account  of  it.  We  have  said 
that  the  establishment  of  Italian  as  the 
literary  language  was  the  signal  achieve- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century.  Both 
Bologna  and  Florence  exerted  a  powerful 
—  the  latter  city  a  decisive  —  influence 
upon  the  movement.  But  the  original  im- 
petus came,  not  from  the  north,  but  from 
the  south  —  from  the  school  of  poets 
which  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century  formed  itself  in  the  Apulian  and 
Sicilian  dominions,  and  under  the  patron* 
age,  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  The 
influence  which  this  brilliant  and  versatile 
prince,  by  race  half  Swabian,  half  Nor- 
man, by  birth  Italian,  by  culture  cosmo- 
politan, exerted  on  the  development  of 
Italian  literature  was  so  important  that  it 
is  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  some  of 
the  chief  events  of  his  life.  The  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  by  Constance, 
daughter  of  Roger,  the  great  count,  he  was 
born  at  Jesi,  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona, 
December  26,  1194.  Orphaned  of  both 
parents  while  yet  in  his  fourth  year,  he 
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was  educated  at  Palermo,  nomi Dally  as 
the  ward  of  the  pope,  but  really  under 
Moslem  instructors,  in  all  the  learnino;  of 
the  East  and  West  —  Latin,  French,  Pro- 
vencal, Greek,  and  Arabian  —  developing 
under  these  influences  ^n  acuteness  and 
subtlety  of  intellect,  an  energy  and  decis- 
ion of  character,  which  made  him  even  in 
his  boyhood  a  potent  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  defend  Apu- 
lia, which,  with  Sicily,  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother,  against  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  the  newly  crowned  emperor  Otho. 
He  did  so  by  inducing  the  pope  to  excom- 
municate the  emperor,  and  the  electors  to 
depose  him  in  favor  of  himself.  This 
diversion  recalled  Otho  to  Germany,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  1212  Frederick,  accom- 
panied merely  by  a  small  body  guard, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  assert  his  title  to  the 
imperial  crown.  In  JMovember  he  met 
Philip  of  France  at  Vaucouleurs,  on  the 
Meuse,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  him,  and  in  the  following  month  he 
was  crowned  at  Mayence.  Two  years 
later  Otho  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  king  at  Bouvines. 
In  1 21 5  Frederick  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  when  he  pledged  himself  to  lead 
the  crusade  which  had  just  been  pro- 
claimed by  Innocent  III.  The  death  of 
Otho  in  1218  rendered  his  position  secure ; 
and  in  1220  he  returned  to  Italy  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope^s  hands. 
The  next  eight  years  were  spent  in  grap- 
pling with  the  chronic  disorder  which 
reigned  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  a  revolt  of 
the  Saracen  population  of  the  island  which 
broke  out  in  1222  being  only  crushed  after 
a  severe  struggle.  While  thus  engaged 
almost  from  day  to  day  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  anarchy,  he  yet  found  time 
to  spare  for  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  fostered  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Salerno,  he  founded  the 
University  of  Naples,  he  encouraged  the 
study  of  Aristotle,  Michael  Scott,  better 
known  as  an  astrologer,  and  honored  by 
Dante  with  a  place  in  the  *'  Inferno  "  (xx. 
115),  being  commissioned  to  execute  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  versions 
of  the  Tlepi  rjwxnc  and  the  Ilep^  rci  ^C>a* 

*  Vun  Rauiner,  Geich.  der  Hohenstaufen  (3rd  ed.), 
iii.  3S6. 


Meanwhile,  however,  the  vow  which 
Frederick  had  taken  at  his  coronation  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  of  necessity  remained  un- 
performed. In  1226  he  solemnly  renewed 
it,  pledging  himself,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  August  of  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Pope  Honorius  (March  18,  1227), 
and  the  election  of  Gregory  IX.  in  his 
place,  were  fraught  with  momentous  issues 
alike  to  Frederick,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
Italy.  Old  enough  to  remember  Freder- 
ick's  grandfather,  the  great  Barbarossa, 
Gregory  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  ancient  theory  of  the  two  co-ordi- 
nate headships  of  the  Christian  world 
would  no  longer  work ;  that,  if  the  Em- 
pire was  not  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a 
subordinate  position,  the  Church  must 
become  paramount.  In  particular,  hje  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  the  presence  of  an 
emperor  on  Italian  soil,  and  the  steady 
consolidation  of  his  power  there,  as  a 
standing  menace  to  the  Church,  and  to 
have  therefore  determined  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  Frederick  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity. Nor  was  the  opportunity  long  in 
offering  itself.  In  the  summer  of  1227 
Frederick  duly  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land, 
but,  suddenly  falling  ill  —  his  health  was 
always  rather  weak,  and  the  season  was 
unusually  sultry,  so  that  the  mortality 
amongst  the  troops  had  been  excessive 
—  he  returned  to  Sicily  after  an  absence 
of  three  days,  the  expedition,  however, 
proceeding  on  its  way.  The  pope  treated 
the  emperor  as  a  malingerer,  and  promptly 
excommunicated  him. 

Frederick,  however,  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  abandoning  the  crusade; 
for,  though  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  its  own 
account,  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  himself 
to  Fakreddin,  that  it  was  necessary  in 
order  that  he  might  "keep  up  his  credit 
with  the  Franks."  With  a  small  squad- 
ron he  sailed  from  Otranto  in  the  spring 
of  1228,  reached  Acre  in  the  autumn,  and 
proceeded  to  occupy  Jaffa.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  desire  to  use  force  if  diplomacy 
would  serve  the  turn.  Accordingly,  after 
rendering  Jaffa  practically  impregnable, 
he  opened  negotiations  with  Kameel,  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem.    Their  intercourse  was 
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of  the  most  friendly  character  on  both 
sides.  They  discussed  in  Arabic,  which 
Frederick  spoke  with  ease,  the  mystical 
philosophy  of  the  East.  Frederick  adopted 
the  Saracen  costume,  and  was  charmed 
with  a  troupe  of  dancing-^irls  which  the 
sultan  sent  him.  At  length  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  Jerusalem, 
except  the  actual  precincts  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  Frederick  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces,  and  henceforth  to  respect  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Moslem  do- 
minions. The  treaty  was  executed  in 
February,  1229;  a  month  later  Frederick 
crowned  himself  (no  priest  venturing  to 
perform  the  ceremony  for  him)  King  of 
Jerusalem.  His  return  to  Italy  was  has- 
tened by  the  news  that  the  pope  had 
invaded  Apulia.  A  few  months  of  Fred- 
erick's presence,  however,  sufficed  to  force 
the  pope  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  (June  14,  1230). 
Four  years  of  peace  followed,  turned  to 
splendid  account  by  the  emperor  in  ad- 
ministration, legislation,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  literature  and  science.  A 
high  court  of  justice  was  established,  to 
which  all  inhabitants  of  the  realm  —  Nor 
man  and  Saracen,  Jew  and  Greek,  alike 
—  were  amenable;  and  a  code  of  laws 
was  framed  for  its  guidance  which,  if  not 
quite  the  perfection  of  reason,  seems  at 
any  rate  to  have  approached  nearer  to  that 
ideal  than  any  other  legal  system  that  has 
existed  between  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  our  own  comparatively 
enlightened  era. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Frederick  as  a 
statesman  that  we  are  here  specially  con- 
cerned, but  with  the  powerful  stimulus 
which  he  gave  to  the  development  of  the 
Italian  mind.  To  his  splendid  Apulian 
court  flocked  poets  and  men  of  learning 
from  every  part  of  Italy.  Frederick  was 
himself  a  poet,  as  also  were  his  illegiti- 
mate sons,  Enzo  and  Manfred,  and  his 
chancellor,  Piero  delle  Vigne.  We  have 
placed  these  writers  in  the  forefront  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  merit  of  their 
work  as  because  of  the  conspicuous  posi- 
tions which  they  occupy  in  the  history  of 
their  time.  The  extant  poems  which  are 
attributed  to  Frederick  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  strike  us  as  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
before  examining  in  detail  the  literature 
of  this  epoch  it  will  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  its  general  character- 
istics. 

It  must,  then,  be  premised  that  Latin 


was  exclusively  employed  by  the  learned 
men  of  Frederick's  court,  as  generally 
throughout  Italy,  for  all  purposes  of  seri- 
ous prose  composition.  In  that  language 
the  emperor  wrote  a  treatise  on  falconry, 
and  Michael  Scott,  at  his  command,  ao 
elaborate  work  on  astrology. 

The  earliest  prose  writings  in  the  Italiao 
language,  such  as  the  **  Cento  Novelle,*' 
the  '*  Composizione  del  Mondo,'*  the  let- 
ters of  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  Brunetto  Latini*s  **  Tesoro " 
(written  in  French),  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  We  propose  to  con- 
cern ourselves  solely  with  the  poets.  It 
must  further  be  observed  that  the  poetry 
of  the  time  is  almost  exclusively  amorous.* 
That  the  Sicilian  poets  should  have  lim- 
ited themselves  in  this  way  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  Proven- 
cal Troubadours,  whom  they  largely  imi- 
tated, by  no  means  did  so,  much  of  the 
most  characteristic  poetry  of  the  latter 
being  political.  The  literature  itself  was 
without  doubt  inspired  by  the  courtly  and 
conventional  poetry  of  Provence,  though 
the  ienzone  attributed  to  Ciullo  d'Alcamo, 
which  from  internal  evidence  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  least  as  late  as  1231, 
as  has  been  ably  shown  by  Professor 
d*Ancona,  a  spirited  but  unpleasant  poem 
in  which  a  man  urges  a  love  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  be  honorable  upon  a  womao 
apparently  his  superior  in  rank,  and  is 
answered  by  her  for  a  time  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  but  ultimately  gets  his  way 
by  sheer  force  of  persistence,  seems  to 
argue  the  existence  at  an  earlier  date  of  a 
popular  and  probably  indigenous  species 
of  amccbean  love  poetry.  The  dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  alternate  stanzas  of  five  lines 
apiece,  of  which  the  first  three  have  seven 
accents  and  rhyme  together,  and  the  last 
two  five  accents  and  also  rhyme  together. 
The  first  stanza  is  a  very  good  example 
of  the  verse.  It  is  thus  the  lover  salutes 
the  lady :  — 

Rosa  fresca  aulentissima  c*  apar*  inver  la  state, 
l^  donne  ti  disiano  pulzelle  e  maritate  : 
Trami  d'  estc  focora,  se  1'  este  a  bolontate. 
Per  te  non  aio  abento  notte  e  dia 
Penzando  pur  di  voi,  madonna  mi  a. 

This  poem  exhibits  in  every  way  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  style  which 
was  atfected  by  the  knights,  judges,  and 
notaries  who  constitute  what  is  known  as 
the  Sicilian,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
Italo-Proven^al,  school.  It  is  not  merely 
that  these  last  entirely  eschew  the  peculiar 

*  See   Dante's  curious  reroarlci  on  this  iact  (Visa 
Nuova,  XXV.) 
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metre  10  which  the  poem  is  written,  using 
a  structure  of  verse  obviously  modelled 
upon  the  chanson  or  chansonnette  of  the 
Provencal  poets  ;  the  ethical  spirit  of  their 
work  is  totally  different  from  the  coarse 
and  brutal  cynicism  which  animates  Ciul- 
lo's  sprightly  quintains.  It  may  be,  in- 
deed, that  the  passion  of  which  they  sang 
was  no  purer,  but  it  is  saturated  with  that 
peculiar  chivalrous  sentiment  which,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  associated,  as  the 
author  of  **  Euphorion  *'  avers  it  was  in 
the  major jty  of  cases,  with  an  irregular 
and  indeed  immoral  relation  between  the 
lover  and  his  mistress,  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Gothic 
spirit.  The  attitude  of  humility,  of  self- 
abasement,  almost  of  worship,  in  which 
the  French  and  Provencal  Troubadours 
and  the  German  Minnesingers  alike  ap- 
proach the  ladies  of  their  hearts'  desire 
we  note  as  belonging  also  to  the  Sicilian 
poets.  The  lover  is  the  faithful  vassal  of 
his  lady,  her  lowly  servidore :  and  he 
sighs  forth  his  soul  in  endfess  importunate 
canEoni^  in  which  he  extols  her  spiritual 
00  less  than  her  physical  qualities,  her 
coHOScenza  as  well  as  her  beltate^  bewails 
the  misery  her  hardness  of  heart  occasions 
him,  but,  though  he  hopes  to  have  his  re- 
ward (^uiderdone)  at  last,  recognizes  that 
his  duty  is  to  be  patient  and  loyal  in  all 
events.  Vernon  Lee,  who  has  both  a 
taste  and  an  undeniable  aptitude  for  the- 
orizing, maintains  that  the  peculiar  tone 
which  characterizes  the  bulk  of  the  amor- 
ous |>oetry  of  the  age  of  chivalry  is  due  to 
the  depraving  influence  of  feudal  society, 
the  conditions  of  which  hardly  permitted 
of  the  existence  of  any  romantic  passion 
which  was  not  at  the  same  time  both 
licentious  and  adulterous.  She  draws  a 
dolorous  picture  of  life  in  a  feudal  castle, 
the  garrison  composed  of  young  knights, 
squires,  and  pages,  almost  as  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  female  society  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  monks,  yet  having  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  a  type  of  high- 
bred grace  and  beauty  in  the  young  chAte* 
laine^  married  for  political  or  family  rea- 
sons to  a  man  many  years  older  than  her- 
self, and  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
hardly  made  before  her  betrothal.  Under 
conditions  so  unnatural,  the  moral  sense 
(she  argues)  became  altogether  perverted, 
adultery  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
thing  of  course,  and  fidelity  to  the  para- 
mour taking  the  place  of  fidelity  to  the 
husband,  the  courts  of  love  on  the  one 
hand  affirming  *'amorem  non  posse  inter 
duos  jugaies  suas  extendere  vires,"  and 
OQ   the  other  **  solemnly  banishing  from 


society  any  woman  who  Is  known  to  have 
more  than  one  lover."  There  is  much 
plausibility  in  this  theory,  and  its  author 
is  enabled,  by  her  extensive  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  mediaeval  literature,  to 
adduce  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence  in 
its  support. 

Even,  however,  supposing  it  to  be  true 
as  regards  France  and  Germany,  it  must 
be  observed  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
similar  conditions  existed  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  hold  of  feudalism  on  the  pe- 
ninsula was  always  slight,  and,  though  it 
probably  took  stronger  root  in  Sicily,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  condition 
of  sentiment  in  the  island  as  regards  adul- 
terous amours  during  the  twelfth  century, 
while  in  the  thirteenth,  society  there,  as 
in  continental  Italy,  was  in  a  process  of 
swift  transformation  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  There  is  indeed  extant  a 
canzone  containing  a  very  frank  apology 
for  treachery  and  adultery,  written  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect,  and  ascribed  by  Trucchi 
and  Professor  d*  Ancona  to  one  "  Re  Gio- 
vanni." Who  this  King  John  may  have 
been  is  not  clear,  but  if  he  was,  as  Trucchi 
conjectures,  the  Count  of  Brienne  and 
King  of  Jerusalem,  whose  daughter  Yo- 
lande  Frederick  married  shortly  before 
setting  out  on  his  crusade,  the  poem  in 
all  probability  was  written  either  in  the 
twelfth  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

If,  however,  this  poem  is  rightly  ascribed 
to  King  John,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  Italian  sentiment  on  the  mat- 
ter; if  it  is  by  another  and  Italian  hand, 
it  must  be  regarded  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  poetry  of  the  period  as  repre- 
senting a  literary  mode  imported  from 
abroad  by  a  society  which  was  rapidly 
losing  its  feudal  character,  but  which  was 
as  yet  unable  to  fashion  for  itself  a  really 
original  literature.  Provencal  literature 
had  already  become  conventionalized  in 
the  thirteenth  century  even  in  its  native 
land,  and  it  did  not  lose  in  conventionality 
by  being  transplanted  to  Italian  soil.  Ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances  it  is  at  first 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  canzoni  of  the 
early  Sicilian  poets  were  addressed  to 
individual  ladies  at  all,  and  Piero  delle 
Vigne's  sonnet  on  Love  makes  one  much 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  that  learned 
jurist  had  ever  experienced  the  tender 
passion.  After  mentioning  tliat  some 
people  doubt  the  existence  of  the  god  of 
love,  he  explains  that  he  is  of  the  contrary 
opinion;  because,  though  the  god  is  in- 
visible, yet  he  reveals  himself  in  his 
works,  as  the  virtue  of  the  magnet  is  dis- 
played   in    its    attracting   iron    to  itself. 
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Nothing  can  beimagined  more  frigid  than 
Ihis  the  earliest  extant  sonnet,  yel  we  find 
ihe  same  writer  addressing  his  mistress 
in  terms  which,  in  spite  of  a  certain  affec- 
tation and  conventionality,  have  yet  the 
ring  of  sincerity  to  them. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  a  ceriaio  romaolic 
interest  — the  interest  that  is  excited  by 
sudden  and  brilliant  success  followed  by 
ruin  no  less  unexpected  and  complete  — 
but  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  his  pri- 
vate liie*  Born  at  Capua  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  appears 
to  have  studied  law  at  Bologna  with  great 
distinction.  Having  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town  about  1221,  he  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  at  Naples,  and  entered  the 
imperial  service  as  notary.  He  was  sub- 
sequeotly  raised  to  llie  bench,  and  played 
the  part  of  Tribonian  to  Frederick's  Jus- 
tinian in  the  compilation  of  the  Code  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  which  was  published  in  1231.  He 
was  subsequently  (1234)  sent  to  England 
to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Freder- 
ick, whose  wiFe  Yolande  had  died  in  I2ZS, 
and  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  III.  He 
reached  London  in  1235,  and  left  in  May, 
escorting  the  princess  to  Worms,  where 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
state  in  July.  Frederick  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Germany  in  the  preceding  year 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  raised  by  his 
son  Henry  al  the  insiigation  ui  the  Guelf 
republics  of  Lombardy,  Henry  was  ar- 
rested shortly  before  the  emperor's  mar- 
riage, and  condemned  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  a  Calabrian  dungeon. 

War  with  the  Lombard  cities  followed, 
which,  gradually  growing  into  a  struggle 
i  oulrnHce  with  the  pope,  who  declared  in 
their  favor,  and  excommunicated  the  em- 
peror in  1239,  taxed  Frederick's  energies 
to  the  utmost  for  the  remainder  of  his  lite, 
and  hurled  Piero  delle  Vigne,  from  the 
high  position  which  he  held  as  Frederick's 
most  trusted  confidant  and  councillor, 
into  the  ignominy  of  a  traitor's  prison. 
whence  he  found  escape  only  by  suicide. 
In  IZ49  suspiciort  of  treachery  felt  upon 
him  —  whether  welt  or  ill  founded  remains 
to  this  day  a  matter  of  controversy.  Frtd 
erick,  however,  was  convinced  ot  his  guilt, 
and,  as  his  habit  was.  look  a  ruihle-ts 
vengeance.  The  chancellor's  eyes  were 
put  out,  and,  seated  on  an  ass,  he  was 
paraded  through  the  streets  ot  Pisa,  and 
then   thrown   into  prison.     There,  being 


determined  to  end  his  days,  and  haviog 
00  weapon  suitable  for  the  purpose,  he 
took  a  course  which  reveals  Ihe  uofaltcf- 
ing  resolution  of  his  character ;  he  aniote 
his  head  agaiust  the  stone  work  of  bla 
dungeon  until  the  skull  was  f ractured, aod 
so  died.  Dante  has  placed  oo  record  his 
conviction  of  his  innocence,  and  refers 
his  disgrace  to  Ihe  machinations  of  his 

Frederick  did  not  long  survive  his 
chancellor.  He  died  of  a  fever,  occasioned 
by  agitation  of  mind  and  excessive  exer- 
tion, on  December  13,  1250,  at  Fireniuola, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Abru»i,  thus 
fuelling  as  nearly  as  could  be  reasonablj 
eqpected  the  prophecy  of  ao  astrologer 
which  had  fixed  Florence  (Firenie)  as  tbe 
place  of  his  death. 

As  regards  Frederick's  character,  the 
judgment  of  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
Fra  Salimbene,  may  probably  {due  allow- 
ance being  made  tor  the  strong  GueI6c 
and  clerical  prejudices  of  the  writer)  bs 
accepted  as  fairly  truthful. 

He  had  [he  says]  no  fattb  in  God  ;  wis  as- 
tute, subtle,  greedy,  luxurious,  choleric,  mali- 


i  yet 


e  the 


show  of  ^raciuusness  and  courtesy.  He  coutd 
read,  writt,  !iin^,  make  canaini MiA  caHwaultt, 
and  was  handaome  and  well  proportioned, 
though  only  of  middle  height.  ...  He  alu> 
spoke  many  languages  ;  and.  in  short,  if  he  liad 
lieen  a  go'id  Lalhulic  and  well  disposed  to 
God  and  the  Church,  he  would  have  had  few 
equjis  in  the  world.  But  as  it  it  written  thai 
a  little  ferment  is  enough  to  corrupt  a  great 
mass,  so  all  his  virtue  was  eclipsed  by  hii  per> 
secution  of  the  Church ;  and  he  would  not 
have  persecuiEd  the  Church  had  he  loved  Cod 
and  desired  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  lOoL 
Matthew  Paris  doubtless  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  universal  Christendom  when 
he  emphatically  designates  the  emperor 
"stupor  muodi  et  immutator  mirabilis."t 
The  atheism  with  which  Frederick  was 
credited  by  his  contemporaries  probably 
had  no  existence  in  fact,  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  any 
diiitinctively  Christian  faith.  His  tolerir 
tion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  bis 
employment  of  the  latter  io  his  wars  with 
the  pope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  variOBS 
profane  jests  which  are  attiib.iled  to  him, 
seem  to  evince  acerlain  laxity  of  religiims 
belief,  while  the  energetic  measures  which 
he  took  to  suppress  schism  withiD  the 
Komish  Church  were  probably  dictated 
by  political  considerations. 

•  Inf.  liii.  6,-75. 
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Of  Frederick's  verse  little  is  extant, 
and  that  little,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  disappointing.  The  sceptical 
criticism  of  our  time  has  cast  doubts  upon 
the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  few  poems 
that  have  heen  attributed  to  him.  Both 
the  tenzone  beginning  **  Dolze  meo  drudo 
e  vattene,"  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  D'Ancona  and  Comparetti*s  edition  of 
the  "Libro  Reale"  (Vat.  MS.  3793),  and 
the  canzone  published  by  Carducci  (**  Di 
dol  mi  convien  can  tare  ")  in  his  **Canti- 
lene  e  Ballate  Strambotti  e  Madrigali  nei 
Secoli  XIII  e  XIV,"  present  a  marked 
contrast  in  point  of  style  to  the  undoubt- 
edly genuine  productions  of  the  Sicilian 
court-poets.  Both  have  the  directness 
and  simplicity  which  characterize  Ciullo 
d^Alcamo,  Kuggieri  Pugliese,  and  Ciacco 
dell'  Anquiliara,  whose  work  the  first- 
mentioned  poem  also  resembles  in  being 
of  an  amoebean  character.  Four  other 
poems  ascribed  to  Frederick  will  be  found 
in  Valeriani's  collection,  ••  Poeti  del  Primo 
Secolo."     Thev  have  little  or  no  merit. 

The  same  year  that  was  so  disastrous 
to  Piero  delle  Vigne  saw  Frederick's  nat- 
ural son,  the  gallant  Enzo,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  prisoner  at  Bologna.  Taken  in  a 
skirmish  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 
was  barbarously  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  AH  offers  of  ransom  were 
rejected,  and  various  plans  of  escape,  con- 
trived, it  is  said,  by  Lucia  Biadagioli,  a 
young  Bolognese  lady,  whose  heart  was 
touched  with  pity  for  the  beautiful  and 
brilliant  captive,  were  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  gaolers.  Enzo,  after  lan- 
guishing in  prison  for  twenty-three  years, 
died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1272,  the  city 
which  had  used  him  so  shamefully  during 
his  life  honoring  his  remains  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral. 

Three  canzonets  and  a  sonnet  are  ranked 
under  the  name  of  Enzo  in  Valeriani's 
collection.  The  sonnet  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Rossetti  in  his  ^'Dante  and  his 
Circle."  It  is  a  variation  upon  the  theme 
of  the  preacher,  "To  everything  there  is 
a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  heaven,"  and  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  early  the  capabilities  of  the  son- 
net as  a  vehicle  of  sententious  moralizing 
were  recognized.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
not  of  a  high  order.  The  canzonets,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  written  in  a  graceful 
and  almost  natural  style  —  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  that  of  the  emperor. 

One  of  them,  however,  is  now  assigned 
by  D'Ancona,  on  the  authority  of  the  Vat- 
ican MS.   3793,   to   Sir   Nascimbene   da 


Bologna.  To  a  crowd  of  rhymers  of  less 
social  distinction  fortune  has  been  less 
unkind;  for,  as  we  have  no  biographical 
knowledge  of  any  of  them,  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  while  even  of  a  German  Dryas- 
dust to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  which  passes  under  their  names,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  mass.  It 
must  be  owned  that  on  the  whole  these 
poems  are  apt  to  be  rather  tedious  reading, 
owing  to  the  iteration  of  almost  identical 
sentiments,  images,  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  characterizes  them ;  neverthe* 
less,  Rinaldo  d'  Aquino's  lament  of  a  love- 
lorn maiden,  which  from  internal  evidence 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  about 
the  time  of  Frederick's  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  canzone  by  Odo  delle 
Colonne,  in  which  a  lady  half  indignantly, 
half  plaintively,  reproaches  her  absent 
lover  with  neglect,  are  written  with  un- 
deniable grace  and  a  certain  (very  superfi- 
cial) pathos. 

Rugierone  de  Palermo's  lament  of  a 
Crusader  who  has  left  his  lady  behind 
him,  and  who  remembers  in  Syria  her 
**  dolze  compagnia"  and  **  dolze  segna- 
mento,"  is  really  touching  in  its  simple 
naturalness  of  sentiment.  And  when  the 
stern  reality  of  death  abruptly  challeng:es 
the  attention  of  that  lightly  dallying,  idle 
knight,  Giacomino  Pugliesi  da  Prato,  the 
naive  sincerity  of  his  almost  childlike  grief 
finds  expression  in  language  which  goes 
straight  to  the  heart. 

Solea  aver  sollazzo  e  gioco  e  riso 

Pill  che  nuir  altro  Cavalier  che  sia. 

Or  n'  h  gita  Madonna  in  Paradise  ; 

Portonne  la  dolce  speranza  mia. 

Lasci6  me  in  pene  e  con  sospiri  e  pianti, 

Levommi  gioco  e  canti, 

E  dolce  compagnia, 

Ch*  io  m'  avea  degli  amanti. 

Or  non  la  veggio,  n^  le  sto  davanti, 

E  non  mi  mostra  li  dolci  sembianti, 

Che  solla. 

The  most  prolific  writer  of  this  period 
appears  to  have  been  Giacomo  da  Lenti- 
no ;  at  any  rate,  more  work  of  his  than  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries  has  been  pre- 
served. He  wrote  both  sonnets  and  can^ 
zonU  and  is  recognized  by  Dante  (De 
Vulg.  Eloq.  i.  cap.  xii.)  as  having  exer- 
cised a  refining  and  ennobling  influence 
on  Italian  style.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  mere  diction,  with  which  in  that  trea- 
tise Dante  was  exclusively  concerned,  the 
praise  is  probably  deserved ;  but  as  a  poet 
his  merits  are  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
His  imaginative  faculty  moves  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  a  few  figures,  such  as  the 
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basilisk,  the  phoenix,  the  salamander, 
comprisint;  almost  the  whole  of  his  availa- 
ble stock  in  trade;  and  when  he  essays  a 
f1i(;ht  beyond,  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  some 
peculiarly  fri^^id  conceit,  as  when  he  com- 
pares himself  to  a  ship,  his  lady  to  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  his  sighs  and 
melodious  wailino^s  to  the  jettison  by 
which  the  ship  is  lightened,  or  elaborating 
the  commonplace  by  which  the  lady  is 
said  to  hold  her  lover  or  his  heart  in  balia 
(a  hardly  translatable  expression),  insists 
in  the  most  absurdly  explicit  way  that  his 
heart  is  no  longer  in  his  body,  but  in  the 
custody  of  his  lady,  just  as  though  that 
important  part  of  his  anatomy  might  be 
seen  any  day  on  her  premises  by  any  lady 
or  gentleman  that  might  choose  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Lentino.  So  also  in  one  of  his 
sonnets  he  does  his  best  to  exhaust  the 
catalogue  of  precious  stones  known  to  the 
lapidary,  in  order  to  exalt  Madonna's 
virtues  above  theirs,  and  in  another 
gravely  propounds  the  question  — 

Or  come  puote  si  gran  donna  entrare 
Per  gli  occhi  miei,  che  si  piccioli  sone? 
E  nel  mio  core  come  puote  entrare, 
Che  mcntresso  la  porto  ovunque  vone? 

It  was  doubtless  this  vicious  manner  of 
writin*^,  at  once  frigid  and  extravagant, 
that  induced  Dante  to  class  him  with 
Guittone  d'Arezzo  and  Buonaggiunta  Ur- 
biciani  da  Lucca  (Purg.  xxiv.  56),  as  one 
of  those  who  sought  to  eke  out  their 
poverty  of  imagination  by  inappropriate 
embellishment.  Vernon  Lee  discovers  in 
him  a  tendency  to  Platonism.  Platonic 
love  is  an  expression  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  attach  a  definite  signification  ; 
but  we  own  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
in  what  sense  the  term  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  (jiacomo  da  Lentino.  If 
Platonic  love  implies  indifference  to  sen- 
sual pleasure,  we  fail  to  see  any  trace  of 
such  a  disposition  in  the  notary.  We  sus- 
pect that  Vernon  Lee  has  been  misled  by 
the  frigidity  of  the  man's  style  into  creel 
iting  him  with  a  corresponding  quality  of 
sentiment  which  probably  did  not  belong 
to  him. 

The  vices  of  the  notary's  style  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  peculiar  to  him.  In  a 
greater  or  less  degree  they  are  character- 
istic of  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  say  a  thing  naturally  would  seem  to 
have  been  thought  by  them  beneath  the 
dignity  of  poetry ;  their  range  of  ideas  is 
limited  in  the  extreme,  and  too  often 
when  in  reading  them  we  have  chanced 
upon  something  which  is  ima^rinative  and 
seems   original,   we   are   disappointed  to 


learn  from  Nannucci*  or  Gaspary  f  that 
it  has  been  said  before  by  some  Proveo* 
9al  troubadour.  At  the  same  time,,  it  is 
easy  to  underrate  the  originality  of  the 
Sicilian  poetry.  On  a  cursory  survey  we 
might  be  inclined  to  exclaim  contemptu* 
ously,  **  An  echo  of  Proven9al  poetry  ia 
its  decadence  1 "  When,  however,  the 
debt  which  they  owed  to  the  Provencals 
has  been  recognized  to  the  full,  when  evea 
the  diligence  of  Adolf  Gaspary  has  ex- 
hausted itself  in  tracing  back  their  happi- 
est ideas  to  Provencal  sources,  it  remains 
that  the  Sicilians  have  after  all  an  origi- 
nality of  their  own.  Not  only  were  they 
the  first  to  write  Italian,  but  they  invented 
and  carried  far  on  the  way  to  perfection 
one  metrical  form  which  seems  destined 
to  last  as  long  as  human  speech  itself  — 
viz.,  the  sonnet ;  another,  the  canzone, 
which  Dante  did  not  disdain  to  use;  a 
third,  the  strambotto,  a  stanza  of  eight 
iambic  five-accented  lines,  which,  with 
certain  modifications  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  rhymes,  became,  in  the  hands  of 
Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,  the  peculiar 
vehicle  of  narrative,  and  suggested  to 
Spenser  the  noble  stanza  which  bears  bis 
name. 

Dante  (De  Vulg.  Eloq.  i.  cap.  xii.)  fully 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  development 
of  Italian  poetry,  observing  that,  so  pow- 
erful was  the  influence  exerted  by  thenii 
even  in  his  own  day,  **quicquid  poetan- 
tur  I  tali  Sicilianuro  vocatur,"  which  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  the  custom  to  use 
some  such  expression  as  **  uno  Ciciliano^" 
as  a  generic  term  for  a  poem,  whether 
written  in  the  Sicilian  dialect  or  not.  At 
what  rate  the  movement  began  to  spread 
northward  cannot  be  decided  with  pre- 
cision, nor  the  route  which  it  traversed. 
The  older  Italian  critics  fixed  the  date  of 
a  canzone  by  a  Sienese  poet,  Kolcachiero 
de'  Folcachieri,  about  the  year  1 177,  on 
the  strength  of  its  first  line,  **  Tutto  Ko 
mondo  vive  sanza  guerra,"  which  was 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  peace  concluded 
in  that  year  between  Barbarossa  and  Pope 
Alexander  III.  As,  however,  we  no* 
know  that  the  canzone  was  invented  by 
the  Sicilians,  and  not  earlier  than  the 
second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  centiiry« 
some  other  period  of  general  peace  roust 
be  sought,  if  we  still  suppose  the  line  to 
contain  a  reference  to  historical  fact.  A 
similar  expression  occurs  in  a  poem  by 
Rinaldo  d* Aquino,  already  referred    to. 

*  Manuale  della  L«tteratura  del  primo  aecolo  ddb 
Lingua  Ii.iliana.     Fireuze.     1874. 
t  Die  bicilianische  Dicterachule.    Berlin.     187S. 
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The  lady,  whose  lover  has  taken  the  cross, 
complains :  — 

Lo  'mpcrador  con  pace 


Tultc 


a  face 


Che  m'a  tolta  la  mia  spene. 
This  latter  poem  we  are  iDclined  to 
refer  ro  i2zS,  when  Frederick  was  on  the 
eve  oi  sailing  ior  the  HoJy  Laad.  Folca- 
chiero's  canzone  was  probably  written 
some  years  later  —  i.e.,  at  some  date  be- 
tween Ihe  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  pope  in  1230,  and  the  out-  [ 
break  of  the  war  with  the  Lombard  League 
in  1335-  Bologna  seems  lo  have  been  one 
of  the  tirsl  of  ihc  cities  of  the  north  to 
respond  to  the  Sicilian  influence.  Besides 
Nascimbcne,  already  nenlioned  as  the 
author  of  a  canzone  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Enio,  wc  know  of  four  other  poets  be- 
longing  10  this  town  who  wrote  during 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
Semprebene,  Fabriiio,  Guido  rbialieri, 
and  Guido  Gumicelll.     Of  the  three  for- 

The  last  mentioned  was  a  poet  of  remark- 
able iginabty,  whom  Danle  did  not  dis- 
dain .0  describe  as  his  father  in  art  (Purg. 
xxvi.  97).  Except  that  lie  was  of  noble 
family,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  in  politics 
a  Gliibellioe,  and  podest^  of  Naroi  in 
Umbria  in  iz(36,  little  is  known  of  his  his- 
tory that  is  worth  repealing  here.  His 
poems  will  be  found  in  D'Ancona  and 
Comparciii's  edition  of  the  "Libra  Reale," 
Valeriani's  collection,  and  ihe"Raccolta 
di  Rime  Antiche  Toscane''  (Palermo, 
1817).  Two,  however,  of  those  ascribed 
to  him  by  Valerian!  are  certainly  not  his 
work.  One  of  ihese  be;"inning,  "  Lo  fin 
ptegio  avanzalo,"  is  assi;:;ned  by  D'An- 
cona,  wiih  some  plausibility,  to  Buonag- 
giunia  Urbiciani  da  Lucca.  It  is  a  very 
poor  pertormance,  in  (he  style  of  Giacomo 
da  Lentino.  The  other  Is  clearly  the  work 
either  of  Giacomo  da  Lcnlino  or  of  some 
servile  imitator  of  thai  poel.  The  re< 
semblance  between  the  two  following 
passages,  of  which  the  first  is  from  an 
undoubted  canzone  of  the  notary,  the  sec- 
ond from  a  canzone  which  is  ranked  under 
Guinicelh'i  name  in  ValerianI,  cannot  be 
merely  accidental,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  suspect  Guinicelli  of  imitating  Ihe  nO' 
lary. 
Giacomo  da  Lenlino  trills  forth  rather 

Son  rotio  come  nave 
Che  pete  per  lo  tamo 
Clie  fannu  lanio  dulce  le  Sirene. 


Che  tene  per  (a1  via 

Che  perir  gli  convene. 

Cosl  la  morte  mia, 

Quclla,  che  m'ha  in  balla. 

Che  eI  dura  si  lene,     (Val.  i.  161.) 

In  the  canzone  ascribed  to  Guinicelli  we 

flnd  the  following:  — 

Ptib  sacclate  che'n  tal  guiia  pero, 


=.     (11>  77) 
,   again,   the   notary   thinks    that   to 


compare    his 

heart 

rather  elegan 

:  — 

Tanio  CO  rale 

mente 

Foco  aggio, 

Petchi  non 

La  salatn^nd 

a  audiv 

Che'nfra  lo  ( 

Eo  si  fo  per 

lingo  u 

Vivo  in  foco 

Tanca  vi  h  piagenza 
Gii  per  Cfi  l.i  meo  core 

Che  cume  salamandra 
S'allumae'n  foco  Vive, 
Si  in  ogni  parte  vive  lo  meo  core.    (lb.  70.) 

To  this  false  and  arliticia]  style  Guini- 
celli's  canzone  on  the  "Gentle  He.irl" 
presents  a  contrast  complete  in  all  points,  ' 
There  we  find  a  mystical  philo.iophy  of 
love  propounded  in  chaste  and  nobly  im- 
aginative language,  while  the  i-erse  lias  a 
solemn  riclmess  of  harmony  which  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  Italian 


'■  Gent 


Hes 


Loa 


s'obiia 


("Tegno  di  foUe  impresa 
alio  ver  due")  of  equal  elevation  of  tone 
and  nobility  ol  style,  has  been  translated 
by  Rosseiii.  Other  twocanzoni.  attributed 
to  Guinicelli  in  Valeriani's  collection  ("Av- 
vegna  ched'eo  m'aggio  piii  per  tempo" 
and  "La  bella  stella  che  il  tempo  mi- 
sura"),  are  not  at  all  in  his  style,  and  are 
probably  Ihe  work  of  Cino  da  Fisloia. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  he  wrote  the  ob- 
scure and  somewhat  crabbed  canzone  be- 
ginnintt,  "  Madonna  il  lino  amure  ch'eo  vo 
porto."     Two  canzoni  of  meagre  philoso- 
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phizing,  **  Con  g^ran  disio  peosando  luno^a- 
mente/'  and  *'  In  quanto  la  natura,"  may 
possibly  be  genuine  work  of  Guinicelli  in 
a  lean  and  hungry  mood.  Of  two  other 
canzoni  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  one 
("  Donna  Tamor  mi  sforza")  is  printed  as 
Guinicelli*s  without  comment,  by  D'An- 
cona,  but  is  so  poor  in  sentiment  and 
affected  in  style  that  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  is  genuine  ;  the  other  (vol.  i.,  p* 
78)  is  certainly  spurious.  Thus  out  of 
eleven  canzoni  which  have  been  attributed 
to  Guinicelli,  there  are  only  two  of  which 
we  can  feel  reasonably  certain  that  they 
are  really  his.  These,  however,  rank 
amongst  the  best  lyric  work  ever  produced. 
Thirteen  sonnets  are  also  ascribed  to 
Guinicelli,  and  of  these  the  greater  num 
ber  are  probably  genuine.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ''  Raccolta  di  Rime  Antiche 
Toscane"  (Palermo,  1817).  Three  have 
been  exquisitely  translated  by  Rossetti. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  fanciful 
to  suppose  that  in  the  sonnet  which  fol- 
lows, dictated,  as  it  clearly  was,  by  a  very 
real  anguish,  we  have  the  expression  of 
that  late  penitence,  of  which  Dante  tells 
us  (Purg.  xxvi.  92),  for  the  terrible  sin 
with  which  Guinicelli^s  memory  is  stained. 

Si  son  io  angoscioso  e  pien  di  doglia, 

£  di  molti  sospiri  e  di  rancura, 

Che  lion  posso  saper  quel  che  mi  voglia, 

Ne  quil  possa  csser  mai  la  mia  ventura. 

Disiiaturato  son  come  la  foglia, 

Quando  k  caduta  della  sua  verdura  ; 

K  tamo  pill  ch'  h  'n  me  secca  la  scoglia, 

E  ia  radicc  della  sua  natura. 

SI  ch'io  non  credo  mai  poter  gioire, 

Nc  convertire  mia  disconfortanza 

In  alicgr.inza  di  nessun  conforto. 

Solaiio  a>me  tortora  vo*  gire, 

Sol  partire  mia  vita  in  disp>eranza 

Per  arroganza  di  cosl  gran  torto. 

For  grandeur  of  style  this  sonnet  has 
few  equals  in  literature.  There  are  several 
others  of  Guinicelli's  sonnets  of  which  no 
poet  need  be  ashamed. 

Guinicelli  lived  to  see  the  ruin  of  the 
Swabian  dynasty,  and  Apulia  and  Sicily 
groaning  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
ot  Anjou.  On  Frederick's  death,  his  son 
Conrad  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
Sicilies.  He  continued  the  struggle  with 
the  pope  with  indifferent  success,  and, 
dying  in  1254,  bequeathed  it  to  his  bastard 
brother  Mantred,  whom  he  named  regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  infant  son  Con- 
radin.  Manfred  was  the  natural  son  of 
Frederick  by  Bianca  Lancia,  of  the  noble 
family  of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  whom  the 
emperor  is  said  to  have  married  after  the 


death  of  Isabella.  He  inherited  a  much 
larger  share  of  his  father's  ability  than 
Conrad,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
took  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to 
assert  the  independence  of  the  Sicilian 
kingdom  against  the  pope,  who  saw  in  the 
minority  of  Con  radin  an  opportunity  of 
extending  his  sway  over  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Nfanf red's  vigorous  administration 
elicited  universal  enthusiasm,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  he 
assumed  the  crown  in  1258.  Having  in 
conjunction  with  Pisa  and  Siena  crushed 
Florence,  in  which  the  Guelf  faction  was 
then  predominant,  at  the  battle  of  Monta- 
perti  in  1260,  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
Genoa  and  Venice.  Thus  both  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south  the  Papal  States 
were  threatened  by  a  powerful  coalition. 
The  pope  accordingly  (Urban  IV.)  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  foreign  prince  whom 
he  might  induce  to  adventure  the  conquest 
of  the  Sicilies  in  the  Church's  interest 
and  his  own.  Louis  IX.  of  France  was 
sounded  on  the  subject,  but  was  found 
loo  scrupulous,  and  his  brother,  Charles 
of  Anjou,  was  selected.  Urban  died  in 
1264,  but  his  policy  was  adopted  by  his 
successor,  Clement  IV.  The  invasion 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  and  by  the  apathy  or  treachery  ot 
Manfred's  northern  allies,  Charles  was 
permitted  to  cross  the  Po,  and  advance  as 
far  as  Ceperano  without  opposition.  The 
one  decisive  battle  of  the  campaign  was 
fought  at  Beneventoon  February  20^  I26d 
The  conflict  was  protracted  and  sanguio* 
ary.  It  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
Italian  forces,  Manfred  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  displayed  the  most  brilliant 
courage,  being  amongst  the  slain.* 

Manfred  shared  his  father's  literary 
tastes.  In  Buhle's  catalogue  of  Aristo- 
telian literature,  mention  is  made  of  a 
translation  by  him  from  Hebrew  into 
Latin  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatisep 
*'  De  Porno  seu  de  Morte."  f  One  can- 
zone of  some  slight  merit  is  ascribed  to 

,'  him,  on  very  doubtful  authority,  by  True- 
chi.     Both  father  and  son  are  referred  to 

.  by  Dante  (De  Vulg.  Eloq.  I.,  c.  xiii.)  in 

I  terms  of  emphatic  eulogy. 

I  The  stern  and  oppressive  character  of 
the  Angevin  rule  put  an  end  to  the  native 
literary  movement  in  the  Sicilies.  V^illani 
expressly  mentions  that  Charles  took  no 
pleasure  in  "gente  di  corte  minestrieri  0 

*  See  for  the  manner  in  which  hi«  body  was  tnuted 
by  the  \w\>t^  Manfred's  speech  (Purg.  ii.  iiS^ija)* 
which  IS  historically  accurate. 

t  Buhie's  Aribtotle,  1.  199. 
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giocolari.**  The  poets  probably  migrated 
to  DortherD  Italy.  One  Italian  trouba- 
dour, however,  Prenzivalle  Dore,  is  known 
to  have  followed  him,  or  rather  his  wife, 
Beatrice,  Countess  of  Provence,  to  Na- 
ples. He  seems  to  have  had  a  liaison 
with  Beatrice,  and  to  please  her,  wrote 
chiefly  in  Provencal.  He  died  at  Naples 
in  1276.  Two  canzoni  by  him,  however, 
exist,  both  probably  written  before  the 
battle  of  Benevento.  One  of  these  is  of 
rare  beauty. 
The  following  is  the  first  stanza:  *  — 

Kome  lo  giomo  quand  h  dal  roaitino 
Chiaro  e  sereno  —  e  bell'  h  da  vedire, 
Per  c\\h  gli  ausgelli  fanno  lor  latino 
Cantare  fine — e  pare  dolze  a  udire, 
E  poi  ver  mezo  11  giorno  cangia  e  muta, 
£  torna  im  piogia  la  dolze  veduta 
Che  mostrava : 

Lo  pellegrino,  ca  sicuro  andava 
Per  Talegreza  delo  giorno  bello 
Diventa  fello  —  pieno  di  pesanza 
Cosi  m*a  fatto  Amore,  a  sua  possanza. 

Some  years  before  the  battle  of  Bene- 
vento the  practice  of  versifying  in  the 
vulear  tongue  seems  to  have  spread  far 
ana  wide  throughout  the  northern  and 
central  provinces  of  Italy,  not  only  Bo- 
logna, but  Arezzo,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Florence, 
Lucca,  Padua,  Pavia,  Ferrara,  Faenza,  be- 
sides other  towns,  having  each  their  poet 
or  school  of  poets  bent  on  developing  the 
capabilities  of  the  local  dialect  to  the  ut- 
most. Of  these  the  most  popular  seems 
to  have  been  the  Aretine  Fra  Guittone 
del  Viva.  Of  Guittone's  life  we  know 
only  only  that  he  deserted  a  wife  and 
three  children  to  become  a  member  of  the 
religious  order  known  as  the  Knights  of 
St.  Mary,  or  sarcastically,  from  their  love 
of  ease  and  good  living,  the  Frati  Gau- 
denti  (Jolly  Friars)  or  Capponi  di  Cristo 
(Christ's  Capons).  He  wrote  sonnets  and 
canzoni  in  considerable  quantity,  and  also 
some  epistles,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  a 
rude  kind  of  verse.  He  founded  the  mon- 
astery Degli  Angeli  at  Florence  in  1293. 
and  died  the  following  year.  About  one 
half  of  his  canzoni  will  be  found  in  the 
"Libro  Reale,*' t  the  rest,  with  his  son- 
nets, in  Valeriani.^  The  letters  must  still 
be  read  in  Bottari's  edition  of  I745.§ 

It  is  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that 


*  The  citation  is  made  from  D'Anconaand  Compa- 
retti*s  edition  of  the  '*  Libro  Reale,"  where  the  old  spell- 
inj;  is  preserved.  The  poem,  minus  a  stanza,  and  with 
some  differences  of  reading  more  or  less  important,  will 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  Valeriani  and  Nannucci 
under  the  name  of  *'  Semprebene  da  Bologna." 

t  D'Ancona  and  Comparetti,  vol.  ii. 

X  Rime  di  Kra  Guittone  d*  Arezzo.     Firenze.     1838. 

\  Lettere  di  Fra  Guittone  d' Arezzo.     Roma.     1745. 


we  read  Mr.  Symonds*s  remarks  on  this 
poet.    He  says:*  — 

Guittone  of  Arezzo  (i  230-1 294)  strikes  the 
historian  of  literature  as  the  man  who  first 
attempted  to  nationalize  the  polished  poetry 
of  the  Sicilian  Court,  and  to  strip  the  new 
style  of  its  feudal  pedantry.  It  was  his  aim, 
apparently,  dismissing  chivalrous  conventions, 
to  use  the  diction  and  the  forms  of  literary  art 
in  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  Italian  people. 
He  wrote,  however,  roughly.  Though  he 
practised  vernacular  prose  and  assumed  in 
verse  the  declamatory  tone  which  Petrarch 
afterwards  employed  with  such  effect  in  his 
addresses  to  the  consciousness  of  Italy,  yet 
Dante  could  speak  of  him  with  cold  contempt ; 
nor  can  we  claim  for  him  a  higher  place  than 
that  of  a  precursor.  He  attempted  more  than 
he  was  able  to  fulfil.  But  his  attempt,  when 
judged  by  the  conditions  of  his  epoch,  deserves 
to  rank  among  achievements. 

What  Guittone's  aims  may  have  been 
we  know  not,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
tendency  of  his  work  was  not  to  national- 
ize but  to  vulgarize  Italian  poetry.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  is  indeed  wanting  in  his 
erotic  verse,  but  the  old  troubadour  man- 
ner remains,  though  stripped  of  whatever 
grace  and  nobility  the  Sicilians  had  been 
able  to  invest  it  with.  His  moralizing 
poems  are  a  tissue  of  the  most  trivial  com- 
monplaces; his  religious  work  breathes 
merely  the  easy  piety  of  a  capon-eating 
Knight  of  St.  Mary.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  style  is  comparatively  free  from  the 
vice  of  conventionalism,  and  so  far  he  has 
the  advantage  over  the  Sicilians.  He  is 
not  squeamish  about  the  words  he  uses, 
and  his  verses  have  an  easy  flow  which 
is. refreshing  to  a  reader  familiar  with  the 
crabbed  and  involved  style  of  writing 
affected  by  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
such  as  Meo  Abbracciava  of  Pisa.  But 
he  was  lamentably  wanting  in  imagina- 
tion, and  by  consequence  his  facile  empty 
effusions,  erotic  and  devotional  alike,  op- 
press the  mind  after  a  while  with  a  sense 
of  intolerable  monotony.  There  is  no 
more  affinity  between  the  semi-amorous 
sentiment  and  frigid  moralizing  of  his 
celebrated  **  Addresses  to  the  Virgin"  — 
probably  his  best  work  —  and  real  piety  or 
genuine  poetry,  than  between  the  sweet 
and  insipid  Madonnas  of  Raffaelle  and  the 
Virgin  of  the  Rocks. 

The  poet  of  Fiesole,  Dante  da  Maiano, 
stands  on  a  slightly  higher  level.  He  has 
more  imagination  than  Guittone;  but  his 
st)le  is  wretchedly  diffuse,  and  his  tone 
M%M2A\y  falsetto.  He  conceived  a  Platonic 
passion  —  if  so  strong  an  expression  can 

*  Italian  Literature,  Pt  I.,  pp.  45,  46. 
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be  rightly  used  of  so  extremely  weakly  a 
sentiment  —  for  Monna  Nina,  a  Sicilian 
poetess.  They  appear  never  to  have  met, 
but  they  corresponded  in  vapid  sonnets,  a 
dreary  spectacle  to  g:ods  and  men. 

A  Bolognese  physician,  Messer  Ones- 
to,  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
sonnets  and  canzoni  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  his  extant 
work  hardly,  to  our  thinking,  sustains.  He 
was  a  learned  man,  and  a  bit  of  a  philoso* 
pher,  and  his  style  has  a  certain  dignity ; 
but  he  had  not  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the 
lamentations  of  so  grave  a  personage  over 
the  hardness  of  his  mistress's  heart  are 
apt  to  seem  a  trifle  ludicrous.  Ugolino 
Ubaldino  da  Faenza  wrote  one  charming 
little  idyll,  "  Passando  con  pensier  per  un 
boschetto  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  102),  and  Giovanni 
dail  Ortod*Arezzo  caught  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  Guinicelli  in  his  beautiful  ballata 
beginning,  "  Non  si  porria  contare." 

But  it  is  in  Chiaro  Davanzati,  Rustico 
Filippo,  Bondie  Dietaiuti,  and  Folgore  da 
San  Gemignano  that  we  see  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  new  life  that  is  stirring  in 
Italian  poetry.  The  beautiful  image  with 
which  Bondie  Dietaiuti  opens  his  can- 
zone, **  Madonna  m'  h  avvennuto  simi- 
gliante"  (Trucchi,  i.  loi),  is  indeed  bor- 
rowed from  a  Provencal  poet,  and  the 
theme  is  the  old  one  of  a  suddenly  in- 
spired overmastering  passion  which  the 
Sicilians  were  never  tired  of  handling,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  concluding 
stanza,  which  is  commonplace,  the  can- 
zone has  throughout  an  elevation  of  tone 
which  is  foreign  to  the  Sicilians.  Monte 
Andrea*  and  Chiaro  Davanzati  make  of 
the  sonnet  a  vehicle  of  religious  feeling 
and  ethical  thought.  Cecco  d*Angiolieri 
vents  it  in  his  sardonic,  splenetic  humor, 
Rustico  Filippo  converts  it  into  a  terrible 
engine  of  political  warfare.  Folgore  da 
San  Gemignano  enshrines  in  it  bright, 
daintily  painted  pictures  of  the  town  and 
country  life  of  Tuscany. 

Of  Lapo  Gianni,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Dino 
Frescobaldi,  and  other  Florentines,  who 
finally  disengaged  the  Italian  love  lyric 
from  the  trammels  of  Provencal  tradition, 
we  do  not  here  speak.  These  men,  with 
Cino  da  Pistoia  and  Dante,  constitute  a 
school  of  lyrists  unique  in  the  history  of 
literature.  Perhaps  on  some  future  oc- 
casion we  may  devote  to  them  a  separate 
study. 

•  The  former's  address  to  the  Virgin,  "O  madre  di 
vertute  luce  ctema"  (vol.  ii.  42),  may  be  contracted  with 
Guittonu'5  "  Donna  del  cielo,  gloriosia  madre*'  (vul.  ii. 
3 13).  The  one  is  the  sincere  utterance  of  a  really  noble 
piety;  the  l.itter  is  thoroughly  commonplace  in  senti- 
ment and  rhetorical  in  tone. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  expatriated  by  a  man  with  an 
axe.  The  man  and  the  axe  were  alike 
visionary  and  unreal,  though  it  needed  a 
very  considerable  effort  of  the  will  to  hold 
them  at  mental  arm*s  length.  I  had  work 
on  hand  which  imperatively  demanded  to 
be  finished,  and  I  was  so  broken  down  bv 
a  long  course  of  labor  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  actual  difficulty  with  me  when  I  sat 
down  at  my  desk  of  a  morning  to  lay  hold 
of  the  thread  of  last  night^s  work,  and  to 
recall  the  personages  who  had  moved 
through  mv  manuscript  pages  for  the  past 
three  or  four  months.  The  day*s  work 
always  began  with  a  fog,  which  at  first 
looked  impenetrable,  but  would  brightea 
little  by  little  until  I  could  see  my  ideal 
friends  moving  in  it,  and  could  recogoixe 
their  familiar  lineaments.  Then  the  fog 
would  disperse  altogether,  and  a  certain 
indescribable,  exultant,  feverish  bright- 
ness would  succeed  it,  and  in  this  feverish 
brightness  my  ideal  friends  would  move 
and  talk  as  it  were  of  their  own  volition. 

But  one  morning  —  it  was  in  Novembert 
and  the  sand-tinged  foam  flecks  caught 
from  the  stormy  bay  were  thick  on  the 
roadway  before  my  window  —  the  fog  was 
thicker  and  more  obdurate  than  coromoo. 
I  read  and  re-read  the  work  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  written  words  conveyed  oo 
meaning.  In  a  dim  sort  of  way  this  seemed 
lamentable,  and  I  remember  standing  at 
the  window,  and  looking  out  to  where  the 
white  crests  of  the  waves  came  racing 
shore  wards  under  a  leaden-colored  sky 
and  saying  to  myself  over  and  over  agaio, 
''Oh,  that  way  madness  lies!"  but  with- 
out any  active  sentiment  of  dismay  or  fear, 
and  with  a  clouded,  uninterested  wonder 
as  to  where  the  words  came  from.  Quite 
suddenly  I  became  aware  of  a  second 
presence  in  the  chamber,  and  turned  with 
an  actual  assurance  that  some  one  stood 
behind  me.  I  was  alone,  as  a  single  glance 
about  the  room  informed  me,  but  the  sense 
of  that  second  presence  was  so  clearly  de* 
fined  and  positive  that  the  mere  evidence 
of  sight  seemed  doubtful. 

The  day's  work  began  in  the  manner 
which  had  of  late  grown  customary,  and 
in  a  while  the  fog  gave  way  to  a  brilliance 
unusually  flushed  and  hectic.  The  unin- 
vited, invisible  personage  kept  his  placet 
until,  even  with  the  constant  fancy  that 
he  was  there  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
and  so  close  that  there  was  always  a  risk 
of  contact,  I  grew  to  disregard  him.    All 
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day  long  he  watched  the  pen  travelling 
over  the  paper,  all  day  long  I  was  aware 
of  hiro,  featureless,  shadowy,  expression- 
less, with  a  vague  cheek  near  my  own. 
During  the  brief  interval  I  gave  myself 
for  luncheon  he  stood  behind  my  chair, 
and,  being  much  refreshed  and  brightened 
by  my  morning's  work,  I  mocked  him 
quite  gayly. 

"Your  name  is  Nerves,"  I  told  him 
within  myself,  "and  you  live  in  the  land 
of  Mental  Overwork.  I  have  still  a  fort- 
night's stretch  across  the  country  you 
inhabit,  and  if  you  so  please  you  may 
accompany  me  all  the  way.  You  may 
even  follow  me  into  the  land  of  Repose 
which  lies  beyond  your  own  territory,  but 
its  air  will  not  agree  with  you.  You  will 
dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  in  that  exquisite 
atmosphere,  and  in  a  very  little  while  I 
shall  have  seen  the  last  of  you." 

After  luncheon  I  took  a  constitutional 
on  the  pier,  not  without  a  hope  that  my 
featureless  friend  might  be  blown  away  by 
the  gusty  wind,  which  came  bellowing  up 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  enough 
stinging  salt  and  vivifying  freshness  in  it, 
one  might  have  fancied,  to  shrivel  up  a 
host  of  phantoms.  I  tramped  him  up  and 
down  the  gleaming  planks  in  the  keen  salt 
wind  for  half  an  hour,  and  he  shadowed 
me  unshrinkingly.  With  the  worst  will 
in  the  world  I  took  him  home,  and  all 
afternoon  and  all  evening  he  stuck  his 
shadowy  head  over  my  shoulder,  and 
watched  the  pen  as  it  spread  its  cobweb 
lines  over  the  white  desert  of  the  paper. 
He  waited  behind  my  chair  at  dinner,  and 
late  at  night  when  the  long  day's  work  at 
last  was  over  he  hung  his  intrusive  head 
over  my  shoulder  and  stared  into  the 
moderate  glass  of  much-watered  whiskey 
which  kept  a  final  pipe  in  company. 

He  had  grown  already  into  an  unutter- 
able bore,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  pass- 
ing the  night  with  me  I  could  —  but  for  the 
obvious  inutility  of  the  thing  —  have  lost 
roy  temper  fairly.  He  took  his  place  at 
the  bedhead,  and  kept  it  till  1  fell  asleep. 
He  was  there  when  I  awoke  in  the  night, 
and  probably  because  the  darkness,  the 
quiet,  and  the  sense  of  solitude  were  favor- 
able to  him,  he  began  to  grow  clearer. 
Quite  suddenly,  and  with  a  momentary, 
but  genuine  thrill  of  fear,  I  made  a  dis- 
covery about  him.  He  carried  an  axe. 
This  weapon  was  edged  like  a  razor,  but 
was  unusually  solid  and  weighty  at  the 
back.  From  the  moment  at  which  I  first 
became  aware  of  it  to  that  happy  hour 
when  my  phantom  bore  departed  and  took 
his  weapon  with  him  there  was  never  a 


conscious  second  in  which  the  axe  was 
not  in  act  to  fall,  and  yet  it  never  fell.  It 
was  always  going  to  strike  and  never 
struck. 

**  You  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  it, 
my  phantom  nuisance,"  I  said,  being  ready 
to  seek  any  means  by  which  I  might  dis- 
credit the  dreadful  rapidity  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  growing  real ;  "you  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know  it,  but  one  of  these 
days  you  will  furnish  excellent  copy.  As 
a  literary  man's  companion  you  are  not 
quite  without  your  uses.  One  of  these 
days  I  will  haunt  a  rascal  with  you,  and 
he  shall  sweat  and  shiver  at  you,  as  I  de- 
cline to  sweat  and  shiver.  You  observe 
I  take  you  gayly.  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  if  I  took  you  any  other  way, 
that  axe  might  fall,  and  sever  something 
which  might  be  difficult  to  mend.  So  long 
as  you  choose  to  stay,  I  mean  to  make  a 
study  of  you." 

Most  happily  I  was  able  to  adhere  to 
that  resolve,  but  I  solemnly  declare  it 
made  him  no  less  dreadful.  Sometimes 
I  tried  to  ignore  him,  but  that  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  Very  often  I  flouted  him 
and  jeered  at  him,  mocked  him  with  his 
own  unreality,  and  dared  him  to  carry  out 
his  constant  threat  and  strike.  But  all 
day  and  every  day,  and  in  all  the  many 
sleepless  watches  of  my  nights,  he  kept  me 
company,  and  every  hour  the  threatened 
blow  of  the  razor-edged  axe  seemed  like- 
lier to  fall.  But  at  last  —  thank  Heaven 
—  the  work  was  done,  I  touched  the  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  which  paid  for 
it,  and  I  was  free  to  take  a  holiday. 

We  had  grown  too  accustomed  to  each 
other  to  part  on  a  sudden,  even  then.  I 
never  saw  him,  for  he  was  always  behind 
me  (and  even  when  I  stood  before  a  mir- 
ror he  was  invisible  but  there\  but  he  was 
no  longer  featureless.  His  eyes  shone 
through  a  black  vizard  with  one  unwink- 
ing, glittering,  ceaseless  threat.  He  wore 
a  slashed  doublet  with  long  hose  reaching 
to  the  upper  thigh,  and  he  had  a  rosette 
on  each  instep.  I  can  see  quite  clearly 
now  the  peculiar  dull,  cold  gleam  the 
razor-edged  axe  wore  as  he  stood  in  some 
shadowed  place  behind  me,  and  the 
brighter  gleam  it  bad  in  daylight  in  the 
streets. 

When  I  had  borne  with  him  until  I  felt 
that  I  could  bear  with  him  no  longer,  I 
took  him,  being  back  in  town  again,  to  a 
London  physician  of  some  eminence.  The 
doctor  took  him  somewhat  gravely,  in- 
sisted upon  absolute  mental  rest,  pre- 
scribed a  tonic,  laid  down  certain  rules 
about  diet,  certain  restrictions  upon  wine 
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and  tobacco,  and  ordered  immediate 
change  of  scene. 

To  begin  with  I  went  to  Antwerp, 
thence  to  Brussels,  and  thence,  by  the 
merest  chance  in  the  world,  to  Janenne,  a 
little  village  in  the  Belgian  Ardenne.s,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  French  frontier. 
I  had  no  idea  of  staying  there,  and  on  the 
surface  of  things  there  was  no  reason  why 
I  should  have  prolonged  my  stay  beyond 
a  day  or  two.  People  visit  Janenne  in 
the  summer  time,  and  suppose  themselves 
to  have  exhausted  its  limited  attractions 
in  four*and-twenty  hours.  There  is  noth- 
ing at  first  sight  to  keep  the  stranger 
longer,  but  if  he  will  only  stay  for  a  week 
he  will  inevitably  want  to  stay  for  a  fort- 
night, and,  if  once  he  has  stayed  for  a 
fortnight,  his  business  is  done,  and  he  is 
in  love  with  Janenne  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  Rural  quiet  has  made  her 
home  in  Janenne,  and  contentment  dwells 
with  her,  sleepy  eyed. 

Even  in  the  Arst  week  of  December,  the 
russet  and  amber-colored  leaves  still  cling 
to  the  branches  of  the  huge  old  lime-trees 
of  Lorette,  and  my  lonely  feet  on  the  thick 
carpet  of  dead  leaves  below  made  the  sole 
sound  I  heard  there  except  the  ceaseless 
musical  tinkle  of  chisel  and  stone  from 
the  distant  granite  quarries  —  a  succes- 
sion of  notes  altogether  rural  in  sugges- 
tion —  like  the  tinkle  of  many  sheep-bells. 
Even  in  that  first  week  of  December  I 
could  sit  in  the  open  air  there,  where  the 
mild  winter  sunlight  flashed  the  huge  cru- 
cifix and  the  colossal  Christ  of  painted 
wood,  which  poise  above  the  toy  chapel 
carved  out  of  the  live  rock.  The  chapel 
and  the  crucifix  are  at  one  end  of  a  lime- 
tree  avenue  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  the 
trees  are  aged  beyond  strict  local  knowl- 
edge, gnarled  and  warty  and  bulbous  and 
great  of  girth.  You  climb  to  Lorette  by  a 
gentle  ascent,  and  below  the  rock-carved 
chapel  lies  a  precipice  —  not  an  Alpine 
affair  at  all,  but  a  reasonable  precipice  for 
Belgium  —  say,  two  or  even  three  hundred 
feet,  and  away  and  away  and  away,  the 
golden-dimpled  hills  go  changing  from  the 
yellowish-green  of  winter  grass  to  the  vari- 
ously toned  grays  of  the  same  grass  in 
mid-distance,  and  then  to  a  blue  which 
grows  continually  hazier  until  it  melts  at 
the  sky  line,  and  seems  half  to  blend  with 
the  dim,  pallid  sapphire  of  a  December 
sky. 

Here,  '*  with  an  ambrosial  sense  of  over- 
weariness  tailing  into  sleep,"  would  I  often 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crucifix,  and 
would  smoke  the  pipe  of  idleness,  a  little 
unmindful  perhaps  of  the  good  London 


doctor's  caution  against  the  misuse  of  to- 
bacco.  It  was  here  that  I  awoke  to  the 
fact  one  day  that  the  man  with  the  axe 
was  absent.  He  had  slipped  away  with 
no  good  byes  on  either  side,  and  I  was 
blissfu  '^y  alone  again.  The  sweet  peace 
of  it  and  the  quiet  of  it  no  tongue  or  pen 
can  tell.  The  air  was  balsamic  with  the 
odors  of  the  pines  which  clothed  the  hill- 
sides for  miles  and  miles  and  miles  id 
squares  and  oblongs  and  a  hundred  irreg- 
ular forms  of  blackish  green,  sometimes 
snaking  in  a  thin,  dark  line,  sometimes 
topping  a  crest  with  a  close-cropped  hog- 
mane,  and  sometimes  clustering  densely 
over  a  whole  slope,  but  always  throwing 
the  neighboring  yellows  and  greens  aod 
grays  into  a  wonderful  aerial  delicacy  of 
contrast.  The  scarred  lime  trunks  had  a 
bluish-gray  tone  in  the  winter  sunlight, 
and  the  carpet  at  their  feet  was  of  Indian 
red  and  sienna  and  brown,  of  fiercest  scar- 
let and  gold  and  palest  lemon  color,  of 
amber  and  russet  and  dead  green.  And 
everywhere,  and  in  my  tired  mind  most  of 
all,  was  peace. 

I  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Janenne  when 
my  intrusive  phantom  left  me  on  Lorette. 
1  had  made  no  acquaintances,  for  I  was 
but  feeble  at  the  language,  and  did  not 
care  to  encounter  the  trouble  of  talking  in 
it.  The  first  friendship  I  made —  I  have 
since  spent  three  years  in  the  delightful 
place,  and  have  made  several  friendships 
there  —  was  begun  within  five  minutes  of 
that  exquisite  moment  at  which  I  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  my  phantom  was  away. 

There  was  not  a  living  creature  in  sight, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard, 
except  the  distant  tinkle  of  chisel  and 
stone,  and  the  occasional  rustle  of  a  fall- 
ing leaf,  until  Schwartz,  the  subject  of 
this  history,  walked  pensively  round  a 
corner  eighty  yards  down  the  avenue,  and 
paused  to  scratch  one  ear  with  a  hind 
foot.  He  stood  for  a  time  with  a  thought- 
ful air,  looked  up  the  avenue  and  down 
the  avenue,  and  then  with  slow  delibenh 
tion,  and  an  occasional  pause  for  thoughti 
he  walked  towards  me.  When  within 
half-a-dozen  yards  he  stopped  and  took 
good  stock  of  me,  with  brown  eyes  over- 
hung by  thick,  grizzled  eyebrows.  Then 
he  offered  a  short  interrogative,  authori- 
tative bark,  a  mere  monosyllable  of  in- 
quiry. 

**A  stranger,"  I  responded.  "An  in* 
valid  stranger." 

He  seemed  not  only  satisfied,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason,  delighted.  He 
wagged  the  cropped  stump  of  a  gray  tail 
and  writhed  his  whole  body  with  a  greet* 
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ing  that  had  an  almost  slavish  air  of 
charmed  propitiation;  and  then,  without 
a  word  on  his  side  or  on  mine,  he  mount- 
ed the  steps  which  led  to  the  great  cru- 
cifix, sat  down  upon  the  topmost  step 
beside  me,  and  nestled  his  grizzled  head 
in  my  lap.  I  confess  that  he  could  have 
done  nothing  which  would  have  pleased 
me  more.  I  have  always  thought  the 
unconditional  and  immediate  confidence 
of  a  dog  or  a  child  a  sort  of  certificate  to 
character,  though  I  know  well*  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  dog  whose  native  friendliness 
altogether  outruns  his  discretion,  and  who 
is  doomed  from  birth  to  fall  into  error 
and  to  encounter  consequent  rebuffs  which 
mast  be  grievous  to  be  borne. 

My  new  companion  wore  a  collar,  and 
had  other  signs  that  distinguished  him 
from  the  mere  mongrel  of  the  village 
street,  but  he  was  of  no  particular  breed. 
His  coat  was  of  a  bluish  gray,  and  though 
soft  enough  to  the  touch  had  a  harsh  and 
spiky  aspect.  He  came  nearer  to  being  a 
broken-haired  terrier  than  anything  else, 
but  I  seemed  to  discern  half-a-dozen 
crosses  in  him,  and  a  lover  of  dogs  who 
asked  for  breed  would  not  have  offered 
sixpence  for  him. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1560  this 
tranquil  and  beautiful  country  was  devas- 
tated by  a  plague  which  carried  off  hun- 
dreds of  its  sparse  inhabitants,  and  left 
many  villages  desolate.  The  legends  of 
the  country  side  tell  of  places  in  which  no 
human  life  remained. 

The  people  of  Janenne,  headed  by  the 
doyen,  made  a  pilgrimage  in  procession 
to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,*and 
offered  to  strike  a  bargain.  They  prom- 
ised that  if  Janenne  should  be  spared  from 
the  plague  they  and  their  descendants 
forever  would  each  year  repeat  that  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette, 
and  that  once  in  seven  years  they  would 
appear  under  arms  and  fire  a  salvo. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment or  not,  Janenne  escaped  the  plague, 
and  from  that  year  to  this  the  promised 
procession  has  never  been  forgotten.  In 
coarse  of  time  it  became  less  the  local 
mode  than  it  had  been  to  carry  arms,  and 
nowadays  the  great  septennial  procession 
can  only  be  gone  through  after  a  prodi- 
gious deal  of  drilling;  and  preparation. 

A  week  or  two  after  my  arrival  the  vil- 
lagers began  to  train,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  stout,  military-looking  personage  who 
had  been  in  the  Belgian  cavalry  and  gen- 
darmerie,  and    was    now    in    honorable 
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retirement  from  war's  alarms  as  a  grocer. 
He  traded  under  the  name  of  Dorn-Ca- 
sart,  the  wife's  maiden  name  being  tacked 
to  his  own  after  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try. This  habit,  by  the  way,  gives  a  cer- 
tain flavor  of  aristocracy  to  the  trading 
names  over  even  the  smallest  shop  win- 
dows. "Coqueline-VValhaert,  negociant^^ 
is  the  sign  over  the  establishment  wherein 
a  very  infirm  old  woman  sells  centimes' 
worth  of  sweetstuff  to  the  jeunesse  of 
Janenne,  whilst  her  husband  works  at  the 
quarries. 

Monsieur  Dorn  is  a  man  with  a  huge 
moustache,  fat  cheeks  streaked  with  scar- 
let lines  on  a  bilious  groundwork,  and  a 
voice  raspy  with  much  Geneva  and  the 
habit  of  command.  He  rides  with  the 
unmistakable  seat  of  an  old  cavalry  man, 
and  his  behavior  on  horseback  was  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  mounted 
contingent  he  drilled  every  day  in  the 
open  place  in  front  of  the  hotel.  His 
steed,  artfully  stimulated  by  the  spur, 
caracoled,  danced,  and  lashed  out  with 
his  hind  feet,  and  Monsieur  Dorn,  with 
one  fist  stuck  against  his  own  fat  ribs, 
swayed  to  the  motion  with  admirable  non* 
chalance.  His  voice,  which  has  the  barky 
tone  inseparable  from  military  command, 
would  ring  about  the  square  like  the  voice 
of  a  commander-in  chief,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  practised  imagination,  I  could 
almost  persuade  myself  that  I  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  horrid  front  of  war. 

When  Monsieur  Dorn  was  not  drilling 
his  brigade  he  was  generally  to  be  found 
at  the  Caf^  de  la  Regence,  smoking  a 
huge  meerschaum  with  a  cherry-wood 
stem  and  sipping  Geneva.  Even  in  this 
comparative  retirement  the  halo  of  his 
office  hung  about  him,  and  seemed  to  hold 
men  off  from  a  too  familiar  intercourse; 
but  one  afternoon  I  saw  him  unbending 
there.  He  was  nearly  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  dog,  spot\efSsly  white,  the  most 
ladylike  of  her  species  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  Her  jet-black,  beady  eves,  and  jet- 
black  glittering  nose  set  oft  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  coat,  and  were  in  turn 
set  off  by  it.  She  had  a  refined,  coquet- 
tish, mincing  walk,  which  alone  was 
enough  to  bespeak  the  agreeable  sense 
she  had  of  her  own  charms.  Perhaps  a 
satiric  observer  of  manners  might  have 
thought  her  more  like  a  lady's-maid  than 
a  lady.  A  suggestion  of  pertness  in  her 
beady  eyes  and  a  certain  superciliousness 
of  bearing  were  mingled  with  a  coquetry 
not  displeasing  to  one  who  surveyed  her 
from  the  human  height.  To  look  impor- 
tant is  pretty  generally  to  feel  important, 
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but  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  important. 
We  discern  this  fact  with  curious  clear- 
ness when  we  look  at  other  people,  but  it 
is  nowhere  quite  so  evident  as  in  what  we 
call  the  brute  creation.  (As  if  we  didnU 
belonor  to  it!)  Perhaps  there  are  intelli- 
gences who  look  at  us  with  just  such  a 
pitying  amusement  and  analysis  —  our 
prosperous  relatives,  who  started  earlier 
in  the  race  of  life  than  we  did,  and  met 
with  better  chances. 

In  spite  of  airs  and  graces,  natural  and 
acquired,  LiTs  charms  to  purity  of  race 
were  small,  though  like  my  older  ac- 
quaintance, Schwartz,  she  was  more  a 
broken-haired  terrier  than  anything  else. 
Schwartz  was  simply  and  purely  bourgeois. 
He  had  no  airs  and  no  pretensions,  but 
Lil,  whatever  her  genuine  claims  may 
have  been,  was  of  another  stamp  and 
fashion. 

It  was  Lil  who  was  the  cause  of  Mon- 
sieur Corn's  unbending.  The  fat  old 
gendarme  was  putting  her  through  a  set 
of  tricks,  which  she  executed  with  com- 
plete aplomp  and  intelligence.  There  was 
nothing  violent  in  these  exercises ;  noth- 
ing a  dog  of  the  best  breeding  in  the  world 
could  have  felt  to  derogate  from  dignity. 
She  was  much  petted  and  applauded  for 
her  performances,  and  was  rewarded  by 
two  or  three  lumps  of  suij^ar  which  she 
ate  without  any  of  the  vulgar  haste  char- 
acteristic of  most  dogs  in  their  dealings 
with  sweetmeats. 

The  language  of  the  peasantry  here- 
abouts is  that  same  Walloon  tonirue  in 
which  old  Froissart  wrote  his  "Chroni- 
cles." It  is  little  more  comprehensible 
to  the  avera<;e  Frenchman  than  to  the 
average  Englishman,  but  its  vocabulary  is 
restricted,  and  the  people  who  talk  it  have 
enriciied  (or  corrupted)  it  with  many  words 
of  French.  When  the  loungers  in  the 
cafd  began  to  talk,  as  they  did  presently,  it 
amused  me  to  listen  to  this  unknown 
tongue,  and  whenever  I  heard  la  proces- 
sion named,  I  enjoyed  much  the  kind  of 
refreshment  Mr.  Gargery  experienced 
when  he  encountered  a  J.  O.,  Jo,  in  the 
course  of  his  general  reading.  La  proces- 
sion was  not  merely  the  staple  of  the  vil- 
lage talk,  but  the  warp  and  woof  of  it,  and 
any  intruding  strand  of  foreign  fancy  was 
cut  short  at  the  lips  of  him  who  strove  to 
spin  it  into  the  web  of  conversation.  I 
myself  ventured  an  inquiry  or  two,  for  all 
but  the  most  ignorant  speak  French  of  a 
sort.  Monsieur  Dorn  accepted  a  glass  of 
pequct  at  my  request  (a  tire-water,  for  a 
dose  of  which  one  halfpenny  is  charged, 
and  upon  which  the  unaccustomed  stran- 


ger may  intoxicate  himself  madly  at  ao 
outlay  of  fivepence),  and  the  fat  and  stately 
old  fellow  told  me  all  about  the  origin  aod 
meaning  of  the  pious  form  the  villaj^e 
was  then  preparing  to  fulfil.  He  made 
the  kindest  allowance  for  my  limited  pow- 
ers of  speech,  and  bounteously  fed  roy 
native  sense  of  retiring  humility  with  pat- 
ronage. 

The  door  of  the  caf^  was  open  to  the 
mild,  fir  scented,  December  air,  though  a 
crackling  fire  burnt  noisily  in  the  thin* 
ribbed  stove.  Lil  made  occasional  excur- 
sions to  the  open  doorway,  looking  out 
upon  the  passers-by  with  a  keen  alert- 
ness. She  had  some  time  returned  from 
one  of  these  inspections,  and  had  curled 
herself  at  her  master's  feet,  when  I  heard 
a  singular  and  persistent  tapping  upon  the 
unclothed  floor,  and  looking  round  caught 
sight  of  my  friend  Schwartz,  that  was 
making  a  crouching  and  timid  progress 
toward  us,  and  was  wagging  his  cropped 
tail  with  such  vehemence  that  it  sounded 
on  the  boards  like  a  light  hammer  on  a 
carpeted  flooring.  At  first  I  fancied  that 
he  recognized  me,  and  I  held  out  to  him 
an  encouraging  hand,  of  which  he  took 
no  notice.  That  air  of  propitiatory  humil- 
ity which  I  had  seen  in  him  when  we  had 
first  encountered  on  Lorette  was  exagger- 
ated to  a  slavish  adulation.  There  is  do 
living  creature  but  a  dog  that  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  show  such  a  mixture 
of  transport  and  self-depreciation.  He 
fawned,  he  writhed,  he  rapped  his  tail 
upon  the  floor  in  a  sustained  crescendo* 
The  dumb  heart  had  no  language  for  its 
own  delight  and  humility.  Anybody  who 
takes  pleasure  in  dogs  has  seen  the  sorioi 
thing  scores  and  scores  of  times.  It  was 
the  quality  of  intensity  which  made  it  re- 
markable in  Schwartz. 

Lil,  for  whom  this  display  of  joy  aod 
humbleness  was  made,  was  altogether  un- 
moved by  it  She  was  not  merely  regard- 
less of  it,  but  ostentatiously  disdainfuL 
She  took  a  coquettish  lady's-maidish  amble 
to  the  door,  passing  Schwartz  by  the  way* 
and  yawned  as  she  looked  out  upon  the 
street.  Schwartz  fawned  after  her  to  the 
door,  and  with  a  second  yawn  she  repassed 
him,  and  returned  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  the 
fat  old  }rendarme.  The  absurd  little  drama 
of  coquetry  and  worship  went  on  until  the 
old  fellow  arose  with  a  friendly  bon  jour 
to  me,  and  a  whistle  to  Lil,  who  followed 
him  with  a  supercilious  nose  in  the  air. 
The  despised  Schwartz  stood  a  while,  and 
then  set  out  after  her  at  a  ridiculous  tbre^ 
legged  run,  but  before  he  had  gone  ten 
yards  he  stopped  short,  looked  after  the 
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retreating  fair  in  silence,  and  then  walked 
off  with  a  dispirited  aspect  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

So  far  as  I  could  tell,  roy  shadowy  enemy 
with  the  axe  had  taken  himself  away  for 
good  and  all,  but  I  was  so  fearful  of  re- 
calling him  that  I  kept  altogether  idle,  and 
in  other  respects  nursed  and  coddled  my- 
self with  a  constant  assiduity.  But  it  is  a 
hard  thing  for  a  man  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  constant  mental  employment  to 
go  without  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  books  and  journals,  the 
procession  bade  fair  to  be  a  perfect  god- 
send. Even  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  took  to  rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  fanfaronaded  with  ill-blown 
bugles,  and  flaring  torches,  and  a  dreadful 
untiring  drum  about  the  street,  I  forbore 
to*  grumble,  and  when  on  Sundays  they 
turned  out  in  a  body  after  mass  to  see 
their  own  nnlitary  section  drilled  in  the 
Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  one  bored 
valetudinarian  welcomed  them  heartily. 
The  military  section  had  got  down  uni- 
forms from  one  of  the  Brussels  theatres, 
—  busbies  and  helmets,  and  the  gloriously 
comic  hats  of  the  /rardg  civile,  —  dragoon 
tunics,  hussar  jackets,  infantry  shell-jack- 
ets, cavalry  stable-jackets,  foresters*  boots, 
dragon  jackboots,  stage  piratical  boots 
with  wide  tops  to  fit  the  thigh  that  drooped 
about  the  ankles,  —  trousers  of  every  sort 
from  blue  broadcloth,  gold-striped,  to  the 
homely  fustian,  —  and  a  rare  show  they 
made.  They  went  fours  right  or  fours 
left  with  a  fine  military  jangle,  and  some- 
times went  fours  right  and  fours  left  at 
the  same  time  with  results  disastrous  to 
military  order.  Then  it  was  good  to  see 
and  hear  the  fat  Dorn  as  he  caracoled  in 
a  field-marshal's  uniform,  and  barked  his 
orders  at  the  disordered  crowd  like  a  field- 
marshal  to  the  manner  born. 

Monsieur  Dorn  being  thus  gloriously 
lifted  into  the  range  of  the  public  eye,  Lil 
seemed  to  take  added  airs  of  importance. 
I  say  seemed,  but  that  is  only  because  of 
the  foolish  and  ignorant  habit  into  which 
I  was  born  and  educated.  Ever  since  I 
can  remember,  people  have  been  telling 
stories  to  prove  that  dogs  have  some  sort 
of  intelligence,  as  if  —  except  to  the  most 
stupid  and  the  blindest  —  the  thing  had 
ever  stood  in  need  of  proof.  There  is 
nothing  much  more  fatal  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  fact  than  the  constant  causeless 
repetition  of  it.  And  then  the  tales  of  the 
intelligence  of  dogs  are  told  as  a  general 
thing  with  a  sort  of  wide-eyed  wonder,  so 
that  the  dog*s  very  advocates  contrive  to 
impress  their  readers  with  the  belief  that 


their  commonplace  bit  of  history  is  re- 
markable. 

Of  course  there  are  clever  dogs  and  dull 
dogs,  just  as  there  are  sages  and  idiots, 
but  any  dog  who  was  not  a  fool  would 
have  known  and  recognized  his  master's 
splendor  and  importance  if  he  had  be« 
longed  at  this  epoch  to  Monsieur  Dorn. 
Lil  saw  him  sitting  up  there  in  vivid 
colors,  heard  him  shouting  in  a  voice  of 
authority,  and  saw  people  answer  to  that 
voice.  There  was  not  a  Christian  in  the 
crowd  who  had  a  better  understanding  of 
the  situation.  To  see  her  running  in  and 
out  amongst  the  horses'  feet,  ordering  the 
sham  dragoons  and  hussars  about  in  her 
own  language,  was  to  know  she  under- 
stood the  thing,  and  had  invested  herself 
with  some  of  her  master's  glory.  Wher- 
ever she  went,  in  and  out  and  about, 
Schwartz  with  his  meek  spikes  raging  in 
all  directions  followed,  close  at  heel.  Al- 
most everybody  has  seen  the  loud,  aggres- 
sive, swaggering  boy  with  the  meek  admir- 
ing small  boy  in  his  train.  The  small  boy 
glorifies  the  other  in  his  mind,  setting  him 
on  a  level  with  Three-Fingered  Jack,  or 
Goliath's  conqueror,  and  the  ags:ressive 
boy,  feeling  rather  than  understanding  the 
other's  reverence,  does  his  best  to  look  as 
if  he  deserved  it.  To  see  Lil  swagger 
and  to  hear  her  bark,  and  to  see  the  fool- 
ish, humble  Schwartz  follow  her,  admiring 
her,  believing  in  her,  utterly  borne  away 
by  her  insolent  pretence  that  the  whole 
show  was  got  up  by  her  orders  —  to  ob- 
serve this  was  to  see  one  half  the  world 
in  little. 

On  other  days  Lil  was  as  other  dogs, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  love-blinded  eyes 
of  Schwartz,  but  on  Sundays,  so  long  as 
the  drills  for  the  procession  lasted,  the 
field  was  all  her  own.  One  or  two  of  her 
companions,  carried  away  by  her  example, 
dared  to  run  amongst  the  horses'  feet  and 
bark.  They  were  promptly  kicked  into 
the  ring  of  spectators,  and  Lil  was  left 
alone  in  her  glory.  Of  course  it  all  went 
with  his  own  confiding  nature,  and  the 
state  of  complete  slavery  in  which  he 
lived,  to  persuade  Schwartz  of  her  great- 
ness. She  deserves  at  least  that  one  truth 
should  be  admitted.  She  never  gave  her 
admirer  the  least  encouragement  so  far 
as  I  could  see.  She  never  in  a  chance 
encounter  in  the  street  paused  to  ex- 
change good-morrow.  She  never  so  much 
as  turned  a  head  in  his  direction.  She 
tolerated  his  presence  and  that  was  all. 
But  wherever  she  went  he  shadowed  her. 
He  was  not  obtrusive,  but  was  content 
to  keep  at  heel,  and  to  be  permitted  to 
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admire.  I  have  seen  him  sit  for  half  an 
hour  on  a  doorstep,  a  canine  monument  of 
patience,  waiting  for  her  to  come  out,  and 
I  have  seen  her  travel  about  the  Place  in 
apparently  purposeless  zigzags  and  circles 
for  the  mere  pride  and  vanity  of  knowing 
how  closely  he  would  follow  her  least  rea- 
sonable movements. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  grand  event 
came  off  there  was  a  prodigious  excite- 
ment in  Janenne.  An  idea,  originating  in 
the  military  spirit  of  Monsieur  Dorn,  had 
been  industriously  put  about,  a  subscrip- 
tion had  been  set  on  foot  for  it,  a  commit- 
tee had  been  appointed  to  superintend  its 
working,  and  now  the  glorious  fancy  was 
actually  translated  into  fact.  The  proces- 
sion was  to  be  supplemented  by  artillery, 
and  now  here  was  a  time-eaten  old  gun, 
mounted  on  a  worm-eaten  old  carriage,  and 
trailed  in  harness  of  rope  by  two  stalwart 
Flemish  horses.  Here  also  was  gunpow- 
der enough  to  wreck  the  village,  and  the 
Janennois,  who  for  a  moral  people  have  a 
most  astounding  love  of  noise,  were  out 
at  earliest  dawn  of  light  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  see  the  gun  fired.  The  first  firing 
was  supposed  to  be  an  experiment,  and 
everybody  was  warned  to  a  safe  distance 
when  the  gun  was  loaded,  whilst  Mon- 
sieur Dorn  arranged  a  train  of  powder, 
and  set  a  slow  match  in  connection  with 
it.  When  the  bang  came  and  the  old  iron 
stood  the  strain,  everybody  went  wild  with 
joy,  and  even  Monsieur  Dorn  himself  was 
so  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm 
that  he  tested  the  piece  all  morning.  It 
was  finally  discovered  that  the  powder  was 
exhausted,  and  the  hat  had  to  be  sent 
round  again  for  a  new  subscription. 

The  annual  procession  is  far  and  away 
the  greatest  event  of  the  year  at  Janenne, 
and  the  septennial  procession  would  of 
itself  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  resident  in 
the  village  that  he  had  lived  if  he  had  but 
seen  it  once.  Nobody  dreamed  of  spoil- 
ing the  procession  for  the  sake  of  a  cart- 
load or  so  of  gunpowder,  and  the  hat  was 
soon  filled.  Next  Sunday,  Janenne  en- 
joyed a  new  series  of  experiments  on  the 
big  gun,  and  what  with  the  banging  of 
the  drum,  and  the  blowing  of  the  bugle, 
and  the  flaming  of  torches  in  the  dark 
morning,  and  the  banging  of  the  big  gun 
from  dawn  till  noon,  and  the  clatter  and 
glitter  of  the  drill  in  the  after  part  of  the 
short  winter  day,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
village  was  alto.^ether  warlike. 

The  big  gun  gave  Lil  an  added  claim 
on  the  veneration  of  her  admirer.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  firing  she  came 
demurely  down  to  the  field  in  which  the 


artillery  experiments  were  coodacted,  with 
an  air  of  knowing  all  about  it,  and 
Schwartz,  as  usual,  pursued  her.  The 
gun  was  sponged  and  loaded,  and  the 
charge  was  rammed  home  under  Mon- 
sieur Dorn's  supervision,  Lil  standing 
gravely  by,  and  Schwartz  grovelling  in  ber 
neighborhood.  Then  the  old  gendarme 
himself  primed  the  piece,  and  taking  a 
torch  from  a  boy  who  stood  near  him  ap- 
plied it  to  the  touch-hole.  Out  at  the 
muzzle  sprang  the  answering  flame  and 
roar,  and  away  went  Schwartz  as  if  he  had 
been  projected  by  the  force  of  the  pow* 
der.  Panic  declared  itself  in  every  hair, 
and  his  usual  foolish  three  legged  amble 
was  exchanged  for  a  pace  like  that  of  a 
greyhound.  He  had  gone  but  a  hundred 
yards  at  most,  when  reason  resumed  her 
seat.  He  stopped  and  turned,  and  after 
a  little  pause  came  back  with  an  evident 
shamefacedness.  Lil  had  stood  her  ground 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  fear,  and 
when  Schwartz  returned  she  took  to  look- 
ing so  triumphantly,  and  superintended 
the  subsequent  operations  with  so  much 
authority,  that  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
of  her  intent  to  persuade  her  slavish  fol- 
lower that  this  was  some  new  and  aston- 
ishing form  of  bark  of  which  she  alone 
possessed  the  secret. 

Schwartz  was  most  probably  willing  to 
believe  anything  she  told  him.  It  is  the 
way  of  some  natures  to  confide,  and  it  is 
the  way  of  others  to  presume  upon  their 
confidence. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Janenne  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  For- 
est Country,  and  in  the  shooting  season 
the  chasseur  is  a  familiar  personage.  He 
arrives  by  evening  train  or  diligence,  half 
a  dozen  strong.  He  sups  and  betakes 
himself  to  the  singing  of  comic  songs  with 
choruses,  moistening  and  mellowing  his 
vocal  chords  with  plenteous  burgundy. 
Long  after  everybody  else  has  gone  to 
bed,  he  tramps  in  chorus  along  the  echo- 
ing, unclothed  corridor,  and  he  and  his 
chums  open  bedroom  doors  to  shout  Bel* 
gian  scraps  o\facetia  at  each  other,  or  to 
cast  prodigious  boots  upon  the  sounding 
boards.  Then  long  before  anybody  else 
has  a  mind  to  rise,  he  is  up  again  prome- 
nading the  corridor  like  a  multiplied  copy 
of  the  giant  in  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto." 
He  rolls  away  in  the  darkness  with  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  jingling  of  bells, 
and  sleep  and  silence  settle  down  again. 
At  night  he  is  back  to  supper  with  tales 
of  big  game  multitudinous  as  Laban*s 
fiocks,  and  a  bag  unaccountably  empty. 
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That  same  evening  he  is  away  to  desk  or 
counter  or  studio  in  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
or  Li&ge,  and  Janenne  falls  back  into  its 
normal  peace. 

It  was  mid-December,  and  the  snow 
was  falling  in  powdery  flakes,  when  a 
sportsman  alighted  at  the  Hotel  des 
Postes,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  knew  him 
for  a  countryman.  He  was  a  fine,  frank, 
free-hearted  young  fellow,  one  of  the  most 
easily  likable  of  youngsters,  and  we  were 
on  friendly  terms  together  before  the  first 
evening  was  over.  He  knew  a  number  of 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  had  received 
a  dozen  invitations  to  shoot,  or  there- 
abouts, and  meant  to  put  up  three  weeks 
at  Janenne,  so  he  told  me,  shooting  when 
sport  was  to  be  had,  and  on  other  days 
tramping  about  the  country.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  bull-terrier,  that  answered 
to  the  name  of  Scraper,  a  handsome  crea- 
ture of  his  kind,  with  one  eye  in  perma- 
nent mourning. 

"Of  course  he's  no  good,"  said  the 
young  fellow,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  mine,  "but  then  he's  perfectly  tamed, 
and  therefore  he*s  no  harm.  HeMl  stay 
where  he*s  told;  and  I  believe  the  poor 
beggar  would  break  his  heart  if  I  left  him 
behind.     Wouldn't  you,  old  chap?" 

The  young  sportsman  went  away  to  the 
chase  next  morning,  taking  his  bull-terrier 
with  him,  and  returning  at  night  reported 
Scraper's  perfect  good  behavior.  In  the 
course  of  that  evening's  talk,  I  spoke  of 
certain  peculiarities  I  had  noticed  in  the 
formation  of  the  country,  and  my  new 
acquaintance  proposed  that  on  an  idle  day 
of  his  next  week  we  should  take  a  walk  of 
exploration.  When  the  day  came  we 
started  together,  and  I  showed  him  some 
of  the  curiosities  of  nature  I  had  noticed. 

Round  and  about  Janenne  the  world  is 
hollow.  The  hills  are  mere  bubbles,  and 
the  earth  is  honeycombed  with  caverns. 
By  the  side  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
Houssy  a  river  accompanies  the  traveller's 
steps,  purling  and  singing,  and  talking 
secrets  (as  shallow,  pebbly-bedded  streams 
have  a  way  of  doing),  and  on  a  sudden  the 
traveller  misses  it.  There,  before  him,  is 
a  river  bed,  wide,  white,  and  stony,  but 
where  is  the  river?  If  he  be  a  curious 
traveller  he  will  retrace  his  steps,  and  will 
find  the  stream  racing  with  some  impetu- 
osity towards  a  bend,  where  it  dwindles 
by  apparent  miracle  into  nothing.  The 
curious  traveller,  naturally  growing  more 
curious  than  common  in  the  presence  of 
this  phenomena,  will,  at  some  risk  to  his 
neck,  descend  the  bank,  and  make  inquiry 
into  the  reason  for  the  disappearance  of 


the  stream.  He  will  see  nothing  to  ac- 
count for  it,  but  he  will  probably  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  nssures  in 
the  river's  bed,  through  which  the  water 
falls  to  feed  the  subterranean  stream,  of 
which  he  is  pretty  certain  to  have  heard 
or  read.  If  he  will  walk  back  a  mile, 
against  the  course  of  the  stream,  will  cross 
the  main  street  of  Janenne,  strike  the 
Montcourtois  road  there,  and  cross  the 
river  bridge,  he  will  see  a  cavern  lipped 
by  the  flowing  water,  and  in  that  cavern, 
only  a  foot  or  so  below  the  level  of  the 
open-air  stream,  he  will  find  its  subterra- 
nean continuation.  It  has  worked  back 
upon  itself  in  this  secret  way,  by  what 
strange  courses  no  man  knows  or  can 
guess.  But  that  the  stream  is  the  same 
has  been  proved  by  a  device  at  once  in- 
genious and  simple.  Coloring  matter  of 
various  sorts  has  from  time  to  time  been 
thrown  into  the  water  at  its  place  of  dis- 
appearance, and  the  tinted  stream  has 
poured,  hours  and  hours  afterwards, 
through  the  cavern,  which  is  only  a  mile 
away,  and  stands  so  near  the  earlier 
stream  that  in  times  of  rain  the  waters 
mingle  there. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the 
brushwood  which  clothe  their  feet,  one 
finds  all  manner  of  holes  and  caves  and 
crevices,  some  of  them  very  shallow,  and 
some  of  them  of  unknown  depth.  In  the 
Bois  de  Janenne  alone  there  are  four  or 
five  of  them. 

All  this  has  strictly  to  do  with  the  his- 
tory *ui  Cv,hwartz,  as  will  by-andby  be 
seen. 

When  heavy  rains  fall  the  river  is  so 
swollen  that  the  underground  call  upon 
its  resources  fails  to  drain  it,  and  it  foams 
above  the  fissuree  in  full  volume,  so  wild 
and  deep  that  a  passer-by  would  never 
guess  of  the  curious  trick  of  nature  which 
is  here  being  played.  But  the  season  be* 
ing  exceptionally  dry,  I  was  able  to  show 
my  find,  and  from  the  spot  of  the  stream's 
disappearance  I  led  my  acquaintance  to 
the  cavern.  Here  prowling  about  in  a 
light-footed  and  adventurous  fashion  the 
young  Englishman  found  a  hole  in  the 
wall  of  stone,  and,  venturing  into  it,  dis- 
covered to  his  great  delight  a  passage 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  very  en- 
trails of  the  hill.  He  proposed  instantly 
to  explore  this,  and  I  having  that  morning 
purchased  of  the  local  tobacconist  a  box 
of  ]  talian  vestas,  each  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  calculated  to  burn  for  several 
minutes,  and  having  the  same  in  my 
pocket  at  the  moment,  we  set  out  together 
on  a  journey  of  adventure.    The  passage 
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varied  in  width  from  six  to  three  feet,  and 
in  height  from  ei«;ht  feet  upwards.  The 
faint  illumination  of  the  big  wax  vestas 
often  failed  to  touch  the  roof. 

The  way  was  sometimes  over  ankle  deep 
in  a  thick  mud,  and  sometimes  strewn 
with  fragments  of  rock  which  had  fallen 
from  the  roof;  but  we  went  on  gayly  until 
we  came  to  a  great,  slippery  boulder,  which 
blocked  the  passage  for  some  three  feet 
in  height.  My  companion  was  in  act  to 
clamber  over  this,  when  the  light  I  carried 
pinched  my  thumb  and  Anger  with  sudden 
heat,  and  1  dropped  it  on  to  the  ground. 
1  struck  another,  and  found  the  youngster 
perched  upon  the  boulder. 

**Waita  moment,"  said  I,*' and  let  us 
see  what  is  beyond.  There  may  be  a 
deepish  hole  there." 

We  leaned  over,  and  could  see  nothing. 
My  companion  got  down  from  the  boulder 
with  a  grave  look. 

'*  I  was  just  going  to  jump  when  you 
spoke,"  he  said.  "  Lucky  i  didn't.  1  won- 
der how  deep  it  is?" 

We  hunted  about  for  a  stone,  and  by- 
and-by  found  one  about  the  siz»  of  a 
man*s  head.  This  the  youngster  tossed 
over  the  boulder  into  the  darkness,  and 
we  stood  looking  at  each  other,  by  the 
little,  clear-burning  light  of  the  wax  match. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  we  stood  there, 
for  time  has  a  knack  of  magnifying  itself 
beyond  belief  in  such  conditions,  but  it 
was  long,  long  before  an  awful  hollow 
boom  came  rolling  to  our  ears  from  the 
depth.  We  turned  without  a  vvoro,  and 
stumbled  back  towards  the  daylight,  and 
when  we  reached  it  I  looked  at  the  young 
Englishman  and  saw  that  all  the  roses  had 
faded  from  his  healthy  young  cheeks,  and 
that  he  was  as  gray  as  ashes. 

**  I  was  going  to  jump  when  you  spoke," 
be  said.    "  Precious  lucky  for  me  I  didnU." 

1  congratulated  him  very  heartily  on 
not  having  jumped,  and  our  search  for 
natural  wonders  being  ended  we  went 
back  to  the  hotel.  We  made  inquiry  there 
—  at  first  in  vain  —  about  this  inner  cav- 
ern, but  at  last  we  came  across  ihej^anfg 
champitre  of  the  district,  who  told  us 
that  the  depth  was  unknown.  He  and 
some  of  his  friends  had  had  the  curiosity 
to  try  to  measure  it,  but  they  never  bad 
rope  enough. 

It  befell  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
that  1  wandered  out  alone,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  Hrst  score  yards  encountered 
Schwartz,  who  was  demonstrative  of 
friendly  civilities.  I  returned  his  saluta- 
tions, and  he  gave  me  to  understand  in  his 
own  too  humble  manner  that  he  would  like 


to  accompany  me.  I  let  him  know  that  I 
should  be  delighted  by  his  society,  and 
away  we  went  together.  The  ground  was 
firm  with  last  night's  frost  and  musical  to 
the  sabots  of  peasants  and  the  iron-shod 
feet  of  horses.  The  hills  and  fields  were 
covered  with  a  powdery  snow  that  threw 
their  grays  into  a  dark  relief,  and  the  air 
was  so  still  that  I  could  hear  the  beli-like 
tinkle  of  chisel  and  stone  from  the  quarry 
nearly  a  mile  away.  We  entered  Che 
Hois  de  Janenne  together,  and  wandered 
through  its  branchy  solitudes  by  many 
winding  pathways.  There  is  a  main  road 
running  through  this  wood,  cut  by  order  of 
the  commune  for  the  pleasure  of  visitors, 
and  the  middle  of  this  road  was  white  with 
a  thin,  untrodden  snow.  On  either  side 
this  ribbon  of  white  lay  a  narrower  rib- 
bon of  gold  where  the  pines  had  shed 
their  yellow  needles,  and  the  overhanging 
boughs  had  guarded  them  from  the  falling 
snow.  The  ground  ivy  was  of  all  imagi- 
nable colors,  but  only  yielded  its  secrets 
on  a  close  examination,  and  did  not  call 
upon  the  eye  like  some  of  the  louder  reds 
and  yellows  which  still  clung  to  the  trees. 
Here  and  there  the  fusain  burned  like  a 
flame  with  its  vivid  scarlet  berries  ^^ 
chapeau  de  curi  the  country  people  call 
them,  though  the  color  is  a  little  too  gay 
for  less  than  a  cardinal's  wearing.  For 
the  most  part  the  undergrowth  was  bare, 
and  the  branches  were  either  purple  or  of 
the  tone  of  a  ripe  filbert,  so  that  the  at- 
mosphere, with  the  reflected  dull  golds 
and  bluish-reds  and  reddish-blues,  was  io 
a  swimming  maze  like  that  of  a  sunset 
distance,  through  the  eye  could  scarcely 
pierce  twenty  yards  into  the  thick-grown 
tangle. 

Schwartz  and  I  rambled  along,  now  and 
then  exchanging  a  sign  of  friendly  inter- 
est, and  in  a  while  we  left  the  main  path 
and  wandered  where  we  would.  Suddenly 
Schwartz  began  to  hunt  and  snifiEand  bark 
on  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  recent  trace 
of  a  rabbit  or  a  hare,  and  I  stood  still  to 
watch  him.  He  worried  industriously 
here  and  there  until  he  disappeared  b^ 
hind  a  clump  of  brushwood,  and  then  I 
heard  a  sudden  "  Yowk  "  of  unmistakable 
terror.  After  this  there  was  dead  silence. 
I  called,  but  there  was  not  even  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf  in  answer.  I  waited  a  while  and 
called  again,  but  still  no  answer  came. 
Not  in  the  least  guessing  what  had  be- 
fallen the  dog,  I  mounted  the  hillside  and 
came  to  the  clump  of  bushes  behind  which 
i  he  had  disappeared.  There  I  found  a 
,  hole  some  three  feet  wide  and  two  in 
,  height,  a  hole  with  sides  of  moist  eartbi 
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formed  like  ao  irregularly  shaped  funnel, 
auid  afEording  at  its  farther  end  little 
more  than  room  enough  for  a  creature  of 
Schwartz's  size  to  pass.  At  the  narrow 
end  the  earth  was  freshly  disturbed. 

I  shouted  down  this  reversed  trumpet 
of  a  hole.  4  listened  after  every  call.  1 
explored  the  place  so  far  as  I  could  with 
a  six-foot  wand  cut  from  a  near  tree.  I 
heard  no  movement,  no  whine  of  distress, 
and  I  touched  nothing  with  the  wand 
except  the  roof  of  the  cavern  into  which 
poor  Schwartz  had  fallen.  At  length  I 
gave  him  up  for  dead,  remembering  the 
adventure  of  the  day  before,  the  terrible 
space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  before 
the  echo  of  the  falling  boulder  came  boom- 
ing from  the  abyss,  and  thinking  it  as 
likely  as  not  that  Schwartz  had  fallen  to 
an  equal  depth.  When  I  got  back  to  the 
hotel  I  told  the  tale  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  one  of  the  servants  took  the  news  to 
Schwartz's  master. 

When  once  this  lamentable  accident  had 
happened,  it  became  surprising  to  learn 
how  frequently  its  like  had  happened  be- 
fore. There  was  scarcely  a  sportsman  in 
the  village  who  had  not  his  story  of  some 
such  disappearance  of  a  dog  whilst  out 
shooting.  The  poor  beast  would  become 
excited  in  pursuit  of  game,  would  dash 
headlong  into  a  set  of  bushes  and  emerge 
no  more.  Then  a  moment's  examination 
would  reveal  the  fatal  cave.  I  am  certain 
that  I  heard  a  good  half-score  of  such  his- 
tories. The  cave,  by  the  way,  was  not 
always  fatal,  for  I  heard  of  cases  in  which 
the  aog  had  been  known  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  underground  labyrinth,  and  re- 
turn home  dreadfully  thin  and  hungry,  but 
otherwise  undamaged.  These  cases  gave 
me  some  faint  hope  for  Schwartz,  but  as 
day  after  day  went  by,  the  hope  faded, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  him.  I  was  sorry  to  think  so, 
for  be  had  been  very  much  a  friend  and  a 
companion. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  that  un- 
questioning allegiance  and  admiration 
vbich   the    missing  Schwartz  had   been 

Eied  to  bestow  on  Li  I  was  n6w  bestowed 
y  her  on  the  new-comer  that  answered 
to  the  name  of  Scraper,  and  how  in  an- 
swer to  all  her  advances  and  endearments 
Scraper  remained  scornful  and  unrecep- 
tive.  One  knows  a  hundred  poems  and 
legends  in  which  this  form  of  vengeance 
is  taken  upon  the  cruel  fair;  in  which  the 
proud  lady  who  has  scorned  the  humble 
and  faithful  heart  lives  to  be  scorned  in 


turn.  Scraper,  probably  unconscious  of 
his  mission  as  avenger,  fulfilled  it  none 
the  less  on  that  account. 

His  master,  being  an  Englishman,  had 
the  common  English  reverence  for  the 
Sunday,  and  would  not  shoot  on  that  day, 
though  by  his  conscientious  abstention 
he  missed,  undoubtedly,  the  best  battue 
the  countryside  afforded.  We  had  a  brief 
discussion  as  to  the  morality  and  propriety 
of  the  procession,  and  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  notwithstanding  the  military  ele- 
ment by  which  it  was  so  strongly  marked, 
it  was  purely  sacerdotal  in  origin  and 
pious  in  intent,  but  he  merely  replied  that 
as  a  form  of  religious  exercise  for  a  Sun- 
day it  struck  him  as  being  jolly  rum*  He 
added  shortly  afterwards  that  whether  he 
looked  at  it  or  not  the  coves  would  do  it, 
and  that  he  therefore  felt  at  liberty  to 
watch  them. 

Scraper  displayed  the  profoundest  in- 
terest in  the  business,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  organization  of  the  whole  affair, 
barking  with  so  much  authority,  and  ca- 
reering about  the  cavalry  squadron  with 
such  untiring  energy,  that  he  threw  Lil's 
efiEorts  in  that  way  into  the  shade,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  mere  half-hour  had  super- 
seded her.  Then,  just  as  Schwartz  had 
been  used,  with  every  evidence  of  faith, 
to  follow  Lil,  regarding  her  as  the  vary 
mainspring  of  the  military  movement,  Lil 
followed  Scraper.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  shown  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
unreasonableness  of  the  fact,  humbug  and 
credulity  are  sworn  companions.  The 
savage  mystery  man,  who  knows  what  a 
humbug  he  himself  is,  is  the  first  to  yield 
allegiance  and  faith  to  the  abler  humbug, 
who  has  more  tricks  or  bolder  invention 
than  he.  So  Lil's  groundless  pretensions 
of  a  week  ago  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
prevent  her  from  being  imposed  upon  by 
the  groundless  pretensions  of  Scraper, 
much  as  one  might  have  thought  her  own 
career  of  imposture  would  have  set  her 
upon  her  guard.  She  had  caught  that  very 
fawning  method  of  appeal  for  a  kind  regard 
which  had  once  distinguished  Schwartz, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  Scraper  could 
make  no  claim  to  which  she  would  not  be 
ready  to  give  adhesion.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  poetical  justice  that  it  satisfies 
the  emotions,  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  see  affairs  take  this  sudden  turn,  to 
view  the  hard  and  despiteful  heart  thus 
humbled. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  that  Schwartz's 
chase  had  ended  so  disastrously.  It  was 
on  the  foITowing  Sunday  that  Lil  laid  down 
the  honors  of  command  at  the  feet  of  the 
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new-comer.  It  was  on  the  Sanday  follow- 
ing, the  ninth  day  clear  from  the  date  of 
the  mischance,  that  the  great  event  of  the 
seven  years  took  place.  My  young  ac- 
quaintance had  two  or  three  days  free  of 
engao^ements,  and  he  spent  these  in  watch- 
ing the  preparations  for  the  procession. 
He  spoke  French  with  a  fluency  and  pu- 
rity which  excited  my  envy,  ancf  he  spent 
most  of  his  spare  time  among  the  village 
people,  who  talked  and  thought  and 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  procession. 
Wherever  he  went  Scraper  accompanied 
him,  and  wherever  Scraper  went  Lil  was 
to  be  seen  following  in  fascinated  admira- 
tion. 

For  a  whole  week  the  drum  had  known 
but  little  rest.  1  never  learned  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proceeding,  but  every  day  and 
all  day,  from  long  before  daylight  till  long 
after  dark,  somebody  marched  about  the 
village  and  rattled  unceasingly  upon  the 
drum.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been 
one  man  who  did  it  all,  for  the  energies  of 
no  one  man  that  ever  lived  could  have 
been  equal  to  the  task.  Most  of  the  time 
it  was  far  away,  and  it  only  made  two  daily 
promenades  past  the  hotel ;  but  whenever 
I  listened  for  it  I  could  hear  it,  beating  the 
same  unweary  rataplan.  Then  at  intervals 
all  day  and  every  day,  the  big  gun  boon>ed 
and  the  clarion  blared  until  I  used  to 
dream  that  I  was  back  at  Plevna  or  the 
Shipka  Pass  and  could  not  get  my  '*  copy  " 
to  London  and  New  York  because  Mon- 
sieur Dorn  had  filled  the  Houssy  Wood 
with  Cossacks  from  Janenne.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  all  this  charivari  was  but  an 
evil  thing  for  a  man  as  much  in  need  of 
rest  as  I  was,  but  I  verily  believe  that  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  preparations, 
though  they  robbed  me  now  and  then  of 
an  hour  of  morning  sleep,  were  almost  as 
useful  to  me  as  the  idleness  I  enjoyed,  and 
the  tranquil  country  air  into  which  I  could 
drive  or  wander  afoot  whenever  the  fancy 
for  perfect  quiet  came  upon  me. 

At  last  the  great  day  dawned,  and  the 
great  event  dawned  earlier  than  the  day. 
At  6ve  o'clock  the  noise  of  drum  and  clar- 
ion began,  and  the  light  of  torches  flared 
on  the  painted  fronts  of  houses  —  yellow 
and  pink  and  blue  —  in  the  quaint  old  vil- 
lage street.  A  little  later  a  band  came  by 
with  shattering  brass  and  booming  drum, 
and  for  an  hour  or  so  the  whole  place  was 
in  a  ferment.  The  cavalry  came  clattering 
into  the  Place,  the  hoarse  voice  of  Mon- 
sieur Dorn  barked  through  the  orders 
which  had  by  this  time  grown  conven- 
tional, and  his  squadron  jingled  for  the 
last   time  for  seven   years   through   the 


movements  he  had  taught  them  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  time  and  lung  power. 
Then  a  strange,  foreboding  sort  ot  quiet, 
an  unnatural  tranquillity,  settled  upon 
everything  and  continued  until  near  upon 
the  hour  of  ten.  A  long  wagon  drawn  by 
four  oxen  excited  by  the  freight  it  bore  a 
momentary  curiosity,  and  brought  faces 
to  doors  and  windows.  The  air  was  keen 
to-day,  and  we  were  at  the  very  season  of 
mid-winter,  but  in  the  wagon  which  the 
four  slow  oxen  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Janenne  were  a  dozen  lofty  shrubs 
reaching  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet 
at  least,  the  which  shrubs  were  one  mass 
of  exotic-looking  blossom.  I  discovered 
later  on  that  they  were  nothing  more  than 
a  set  of  young  pines  with  artificial  paper 
flowers  attached  to  every  twig,  but  the 
effect  as  they  went  down  the  wintry  street 
in  their  clothing  of  gold  and  rose  and 
white  with  the  live  green  of  the  ^t  peep- 
ing through  the  wealth  of  bloom  was  Quite 
an  astonishment  in  its  way.  These  aeof> 
rated  shrubs  were  set  at  the  church  porch, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  street  with  color  and  light. 

When  the  procession  came  at  last  there 
was  one  curious  thing  about  it.  Such  a 
crowd  of  people  —  for  Janenne  took  part 
in  it  —  that  there  was  scarcely  anybody 
left  to  look  at  it.  But  then  the  proces- 
sionists had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
each  other.  The  band  came  first,  in  bloe 
blouse  and  clean  white  trousers.  Then 
came  the  soldiery,  a  motley  crew,  with 
Monsieur  Dorn  at  their  head,  drawn  sword 
in  hand,  and  next  to  him  a  personage 
who  might  have  been  translated  clean 
from  Astley*s  —  a  gentleman  in  long  hose, 
with  a  flower  on  each  shoe,  and  a  hat  of 
red  velvet  shaped  like  a  bread  tray,  deco* 
rated  with  prodigious  colored  feathers, 
and  a  slashed  doublet  gay  with  many  knots 
of  bright  ribbon.  Years  and  yean  ago 
Janenne  had  a  count  and  a  chiteau.  The 
ruins  of  the  chiteau  still  keep  gray  gaaid 
over  the  village  street,  but  there  is  not 
even  a  ruin  left  of  the  old  family.  But  in 
the  day  when  Our  Lady  of  Lorette  stayed 
the  local  pestilence,  the  existing  Count  of 
Janenne  was  pious  enough  to  ride  in  the 
promised  procession,  and  for  a  century  or 
so  the  magnate  of  the  village  and  its 
neighborhood  was  never  absent  from  the 
demonstration  of  thanksgiving.  Id  a 
while,  however,  the  Counts  ot  Janenne 
I  took  to  wildish  ways,  and  leaving  the 
j  home  of  their  ancestors,  went  away  to 
Paris  and  led  extravagant  lives  tberc^ 
gambling  and  drinking,  and  squandering 
their  substance  in  other  and  even 
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foolish  fashions,  and  at  last  there  ceased 
to  be  estates  of  Janenoe  to  draw  upon  or 
even   Counts  of  Janenne  to  draw.     But 
before  things  came  to  this  pass  the  ab- 
sentee counts  had  always  sent  a  represen- 
tative to  join  the  procession  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  and  it  has  come 
about   that   the  legend  has  clung  io  the 
popular  fancy  even  unto  the  present  date. 
Somebody  —  anybody — gets  himself  up 
io  theatrical  guise,  and  rides  at  the  head 
of   the   military  forces,  between  the  first 
rank  and  the  commander-in-chief,  as  the 
representative  of  that  extinct  great  house. 
Oo  this  occasion  it  was  a  red-cheeked,  shy 
young  man,  cousin  to  the  chambermaid  of 
the  Hotel  des  Postes,  a  peasant  proprietor 
who  farmed,  and  still  farms,  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  hectares  of  sour  land  on  the  road 
to  Mootcourtois.    The  red-cheeked,  shy 
youDg  roan's  female  cousin  exchanged  a 
re^beeked,  shame-faced,  rustic  grin  with 
hioi  as  he  rode  by,  and  the  young  man  in 
imitatioo  of   Monsieur  Dorn  made    his 
horse  caracole,  but  being  less  versed  in 
horsemanship  than  the  oQi  gendarme^  had 
to  hold  on  ignominiously  by  the  mane  in 
paymeot  for  his  own  temerity. 

Following  the  military  came  a  long  array 
of  little  girls  in  white  muslin,  with  sashes 
blue  or  red.  Half  a  dozen  nuns  kept 
watch  over  them,  pacing  sombre  in  white 
bead-dresses  and  black  gowns  by  the  side 
of  all  that  smiling  troop  of  glad  hearts  and 
childish  faces.  AH  the  little  girls  carried 
bannerets  of  bright  color,  and  all  went 
bareheaded,  after  the  manner  of  the  dis- 
trict, where  no  woman,  short  of  the  highest 
fashion,  ever  permits  herself  to  wear  hat 
or  bonnet,  except  when  going  to  mass,  or 
upon  a  railway  journey.  White  childish 
locks,  braided  and  shining,  red  locks, 
brown  locks,  black  locks,  with  bright  faces 
under  all,  went  streaming  by,  and  then  a 
solemn  priest  or  two  headed  a  rambling 
host  of  lads  with  weli*scrubbed  cheeks 
and  clean  collars,  and  decent  raiment  of 
church-going  Sunday  black.  Then  came 
a  flock  of  young  women  in  white  muslin, 
Terv  starched  and  stifif,  with  blue  bows 
and  blue  sashes.  In  front  of  these  two 
stalwart  wenches  bore  a  flapping  banner 
inscribed,  **  La  Jeunesse  de  Janenne," 
and  closing  up  the  rank  of  Jaoenne*s 
Touth  and  rustic  beauty  came  half  a  dozen 
chosen  damsels,  big  limbed  and  strong, 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  huge  waxen 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  and  in  her 
arms  a  crowned  child,  she  herself  being 
crowoed  with  glittering  tinsel,  and  robed 
in  a  glowing  and  diaphanous  stuff,  which 
only   half  revealed  the  white  satin  and 


spangles  of  the  dress  below  it.  Then  .a 
number  of  chubby-cheeked  little  boys  in 
semi-ecclesiastical  costume,  improvised  -<— 
no  doubt  under  clerical  supervision  —  by 
careful  hands  at  home.  Each  little  boy 
carried  a  fuming  censer,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  they  were  well  pleased 
with  themselves  and  their  office.  After 
them  came  the  doyen  in  full  ecclesiastical 
costume,  a  little  tawdry  perhaps,  for  the 
village  is  but  poor  and  with  the  best  heart 
io  the  world  can  only  imitate  the  real 
splendors  from  afar.  Then  following  the 
doyen  (who  by  the  way  marched  under  a 
canopy  like  the  roof  of  an  old-fashioned 
four-post  bedstead) came  the  male  choir  of 
the  church,  chanting  a  musical  service, 
which  harmonized  indifferently  with  the 
strains  of  the  military  band  in  front. 
Then  the  big  gun,  drawn  by  the  two  big 
Flemish  horses.  Then  Jacques,  Jules, 
Andr^,  Frangois,  Chariot,  Pierre,  Joseph, 
Jean,  and  all  the  rest,  in  sabots,  short 
trousers,  and  blue  blouses,  marching  bare- 
headed with  reverent  air,  and  with  them 
Julie,  and  Fifine,  and  Nana,  and  Ad^le, 
and  other  feminine  relatives,  all  in  their 
Sunday  best,  and  all  devout  in  mien. 
Then,  at  a  little  distance  —  the  most 
astonishing  and  unlooked-for  tail  to  all 
this  village  splendor  and  devoutness  — 
Schwartz. 

Schwartz  himself,  but  Schwartz  so 
changed,  so  lean,  so  woebegone,  as  hardly 
to  be  recognizable,  even  to  the  eye  of 
friendship.  Of  all  his  diverse-raging  hairs 
not  one  to  assert  itself,  but  all  plastered 
close  with  an  oily  sleekness  by  a  slimy, 
clinging  mud,  the  thin  ribs  showing  plain- 
ly, and  the  hinder  part  of  the  poor  wretch's 
barrel  a  mere  hand-grasp.  His  very  tail, 
which  had  used  to  look  like  an  irregular 
much-worn  bottle-brush,  was  thin  and 
sleek  like  a  rat's,  and  he  tucked  it  away 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it.  His  feet 
were  clotted  with  red  earth,  and  he  walked 
as  if  his  head  were  a  burden  to  him,  he 
hung  it  so  mournfully  and  carried  it  so 
low. 

My  young  English  acquaintance,  who, 
like  myself,  had  been  watching  the  proces- 
sion, had  posted  himself  a  little  farther 
down  the  road,  with-  Scraper  near  at  hand. 
Near  to  him,  employing  all  the  ingratiatory 
insinuating  arts  she  knew,  and  so  absorbed 
in  Scraper  that  she  forgot  even  to  direct 
the  procession,  was  Lil.  To  her,  fawning 
and  whining  in  such  an  excess  of  feeble 
joy  as  can  be  rarely  known  to  dogs  or 
man,  came  the  half-starved,  half-drowned 
creature.  I  was  already  half-way  to 
Schwartz's  rescue  with   immediate  milk, 
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to  be  followed  by  soap  and  water,  id  my 
mind,  but  1  stopped  to  see  how  Lii  would 
receive  the  returned  companion  of  old 
days.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  dogs 
believe  in  ghosts,  and  yet  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  fancy  that  she  saw  in  him  at 
first  some  purely  supernatural  apparition, 
she  recoiled  with  so  obvious  a  surprise 
and  terror  when  she  first  beheld  him. 
The  wretched,  propitiatory,  humbly-ec- 
static Schwartz  advanced,  but  she  showed 
her  gleaminu;  teeth,  and  growled  aversion. 
He  stopped  stock  still,  and  whined  a  little, 
and  Lil  responded  furiously.  I  took  the 
returned  wanderer  up  in  both  hands,  and 
carried  him  into  the  hotel  scullery,  and 
got  milk  for  him.  He  lapped  it  with  tears 
running  down  his  muddy  nose,  and  when 
I  had  bad  him  washed  and  tucked  away 
into  an  old  railway  rug  beside  a  stove  in 
the  little  room,  he  lay  there  winking  and 
blinking,  and  licked  at  his  own  tears  with 
an  expression  altogether  broken-hearted. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  his  subterranean 
wanderings,  but  that  was  only  to  be  left 
to  conjecture.  I  bade  him  be  of  better 
cheer,  and  went  outside  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  procession,  and  to  smoke  a 
cigar  in  the  open  air,  and  an  hour  later 
found  that  Schwartz  had  again  disap- 
peared. This  time,  however,  he  had 
merely  gone  home,  and  though  for  a  day 
or  two  he  was  quite  an  invalid,  he  was 
soon  about  the  streets  again  completely 
rehabilitated. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  relation  of  the 
one  tragic  fact  which  seemed  to  me  to 
make  this  simple  history  worth  writing. 
I  hope  that  nobody  will  regard  it  as  an 
invention,  or  will  suppose  that  I  am  trad- 
ing upon  their  sympathies  on  false  pre- 
tences. 

On  the  day  of  the  young  Englishman's 
departure  I  accompanied  him  to  the  rail- 
way station.  Lil  came  down  in  attend- 
ance upon  Scraper,  and  barked  liercely  at 
the  departing  train  which  bore  him  away. 
Schwartz  followed  in  bumble  pursuit  of 
Lil,  who  so  far  as  I  could  understand 
affairs,  had  never  forgiven  him  for  intrud- 
ing himself  in  so  unpresentable  a  guise, 
and  claiming  acquaintance  whilst  she  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  swell  like 
Scraper.  From  that  hour  she  had  refused 
to  hold  theslightest  communion  with  him, 
showing  her  teeth  and  growling  in  the 
cruellest  way  whenever  he  approached 
her.  In  spite  of  this,  Schwartz  seemed 
to  be  persuaded  that  in  the  absence  of  his 
rival  lie  still  stood  a  chance,  and  day  after 
day  he  followed  her  with  the  old  fawnmg 


humbleness,  and  day  after  day  she  re- 
ceived him  with  the  same  anger  aod  dis- 
dain. 

On  a  certain  Wednesday  aftemooo  the 
air  was  wonderfully  mild  and  dry.  It  was 
early  in  January,  but  the  weather  was  so 
fine  that  I  had  not  even  need  of  an  over- 
coat, as  I  sat  in  the  sunshine  smoking  and 
reading.  I  had  seen  Monsieur  Doro  en- 
ter the  opposite  house,  taking  Lil  with  hiniy 
and  Schwartz  had  settled  himself  OQ  the 
doorstep,  as  usual,  to  await  her  exit.  1 
called  him  to  me,  and  he  crossed  over,  but 
soon  returned  and  resumed  his  place,  and 
sat  there  waiting  still.  After  a  consider- 
able time  the  door  opened,  and  Monsieur 
Dorn  and  Lil  emerged  together.  I  looked 
up  at  that  moment,  and  saw  Lii  make  a 
savage  dart  at  her  too  persistent  worship- 
per. Monsieur  Dorn  beat  them  apart,  but 
Schwartz  had  attempted  no  resistance. 
He  was  rather  badly  bitten,  and  when  I 
picked  him  up  the  tears  were  runnini;  fast 
down  his  nose,  and  he  was  feebly  iickiog 
at  them,  and  whining  to  himself  in  a  way 
which  indicated  the  eztremest  weakoess 
of  spirit.  I  sat  down  with  him,  and  com- 
forted the  poor-hearted  creature,  and  he 
seemed  grateful,  for  he  licked  my  baod  re- 
peatedly, but  he  did  not  cease  to  wbine 
and  weep. 

By-and-by  I  heard,  though  I  did  not  no- 
tice it  at  the  time,  the  warning  whistle  of 
the  approaching  train.  The  station  is 
little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
hotel.  Schwartz  made  a  leap,  licked  my 
face,  jumped  from  the  bench,  and  ambled 
away.  I  never  saw  him  alive  again,  for  on 
the  testimony  of  the  signalman,  be  ran 
down  to  the  railway  line,  stretched  him- 
self upon  one  of  the  rails,  and  in  spite  of 
a  stone  the  man  threw  at  him  when  the 
train  had  advanced  dangerously  near  to 
him,  he  held  his  place  until  the 
passed  over  his  body. 

His  remains  were  buried  in  his  m 
ter's  back  garden.  I  know  that  he  knew 
full  well  what  he  was  doing  when  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  rail,  and  1  know 
that  his  feeble  and  affectionate  heart 
broken  before  he  did  it. 

D.  Christie  Murray. 
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Baron  db  Reumont,  formerly  Proe* 
sian  ambassador  at  Florence,  and  author 
of  a  *'  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,"  pub- 
lished in  1882  in  the  *'  Historicbes  Jarboch 
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der  Goerres  Gesellschaft,"  a  very  brief 
article  on  **  A  Stuart  Pretender  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  A  learned  Jesuit 
father  wrote  a  history  of  the  **  Conversion 
of  Charles  II.,  Kin^  of  £nc;land,  to  the 
Catholic  Church/'  which  appeared  in  1863, 
in  the  Civilt^  CaUo/ica (F'liih  Series,  Vols. 
VI.  and  VII.)  and  in  the  course  of  this 
history  gave  an  account  of  the  eldest 
of  all  the  natural  sons  of  that  monarch, 
addressed  to  the  then  general  of  the  Jes- 
uits, Father  Oliva,  residing  at  S.  Andrea 
del  Quirinale  in  Rome.  He  also  gave 
extracts  from  the  entrance  books  of  the 
Jesuit  novitiate,  proving  that  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  II.  had  been  admitted  a 
novice  into  the  order  of  Jesuits.  The  last 
will  and  testament  of  this  son  of  Charles 
II.  was  published  in  V Italia  Reale^  a 
Naples  newspaper  (1881,  No.  13),  by  Don 
Scipione  Volpicella,  first  librarian  of  the 
National  Library,  Naples.  And  also,  the 
parish  priest  of  S.  Sofia  in  St.  Giovanni 
Garbonara,  Naples,  lately  discovered  a 
certificate,  partly  illegible,  of  the  marriage, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1669,  of  Signor 
Giacomo  Enrico  Boveri  .  .  .  and  Signora 
Teresa  Corona.  The  Jesuit  Father  who 
wrote  the  articles  in  the  CiviU^  Catt(h 
lica  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that 
James  Stuart,  alias  De  la  Cloche  du  Bourg 
de  Jersey,  alias  Henri  de  Rohan,  alias 
Boveri,  had  ever  left  the  Jesuits  or  com- 
mitted matrimony,  for  he  concludes  his 
account  by  expressing  his  belief  that 
James  Stuart  went  to  Flanders  to  com- 
plete his  novitiate  and  died  a  Jesuit. 
Both  the  Jesuit  writer  and  the  Baron  de 
Reumont  were  likewise  unaware  that 
many  particulars  concerning  this  son  of 
Charles  II.  were  published  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1674  by  Vincenzo  Armanni  of 
Gubbio  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Let- 
tere,'*  printed  at  Macerata  by  Guiseppe 
Piccini.  Armanni  gives  an  account  of 
the  courtship  and  marriage  of  this  Prince 
James  Stuart,  and  also  furnishes  a  full 
copy  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  All 
the  writers  just  mentioned  are  silent  re- 
specting any  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
James  Stuart  with  Teresa  Corona.  Doc- 
uments exist,  however,  among  the  pontifi- 
cal archives  at  Rome,  which  prove  that  a 
son  was  born  of  the  Corona  marriage, 
celebrated  at  Naples  in  1669,  and  we  pro- 
pose in  the  present  paper  to  trace  the 
career  of  that  son,  and  to  give  from  the 
Armanni  **  Lettere  "  and  the  CiviltH  Cat- 
tolica  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  than  has 
hitherto  been  published  in  Englisji  (as  far 
as  we  are  aware)  of  the  father. 

It  is  known  that  in   September,  1646, 


Prince  Charles,  by  license  of  King  Charles 
I.,  went  to  Jersev.  Some  accounts  say  he 
went  to  Jersey  from  Holland.  While  in 
Jersey  he  became  father  of  his  first  ille- 
gitimate son,  by  a  lady  whom  the  writer 
in  the  Civilid  Cattolica  describes  as  a 
principalissima  dama^  and  who,  Armanni 
says,  was  of  the  royal  Stuart  blood. 
Charles  II.,  writing  to  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  says  he  was  but  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen  years  old  when  this  affair  happened, 
more  through  youthful  folly  than  from 
malice,  and  describes  the  mother  of  his 
son  as  a  *' young  lady  of  a  family  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  realm."  The  son,  in 
his  will,  describes  her  as  "  Donna  Maria 
Stuardo  della  familia  delli  Barooi  di  S. 
Marzo."  In  1646  (as  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
kindly  informed  us),  Charles  Stuart,  sixth 
Duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland,  and  third 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  England,  was  fourth 
Earl  of  March.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  Mary  Stuart  mentioned  in  the  will 
was  a  member  of  the  family  of  which  this 
Earl  of  March  was  the  head. 

The  son,  James  Stuart,  was  sent,  imme- 
diately after  his  birth,  to  France  and  Hol- 
land, to  be  brought  up  secretly.  He  was 
provided,  when  of  a  sufficient  age,  with 
good  teachers,  and  was  instructed  in  lit- 
erature and  science.  Unfortunately,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  account,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  heretics  and  was  educated  in 
the  sect  of  the  Calvinists.  His  father  was 
very  fond  of  him,  but  for  grave  reasons 
refrained  from  publicly  acknowledging 
him  as  his  son.  In  the  year  1665,  the 
king  had  his  son  with  him  in  London  and 
intended  to  keep  him  near  him  for  some 
time  longer,  but  the  young  man,  who  was 
studiously  inclined  and  disliked  the  idle- 
ness of  the  court,  demanded  permission 
to  leave  England.  This  permission  was 
granted,  and  the  son,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, received  from  the  king  the  follow- 
ing curious  document  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  still  preserved  among  the  Jesuit 
archives  in  Rome:  — 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  En- 
gUnd,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  —  We 
confess  and  acknowledge  as  our  natural  son 
M.  James  Stuart,  who  by  our  order  and  com- 
mand has  lived  in  France  and  other  countries 
under  a  feigned  name  up  to  the  year  1665, 
when  we  took  him  under  our  care.  After  the 
said  year,  he  being  in  London,  we  of  our  ex- 
press will  and  for  just  reasons  have  com- 
manded him  stiil  to  live  under  another  name, 
that  of  De  la  Cioche*  du  Bourg  de  Jersey, 
and,  for  important  reasons  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  realm  which  we  have  always  promoted, 

*  There  it  still  a  family  of  this  name  in  Jersey. 
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we  prohibit  him  from  speaking  of  this  until  the  young  convert  a  certificate,  written  ftk 
after  our  death.  Then  it  shall  be  i>ermitted  Latin,  to  the  following  efiEect:  — 
him  to  present  to  Parliament  this  our  declara- 
tion, which  with  entire  good  will  and  justice  James  Stuart  being  incognito  under  tbe 
we  consign  to  him  at  his  request,  written  in  feigned  name  of  De  la  Cloche  du  Bourg,  bom 
bis  own  language  (French)  to  remove  every  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  the  natural  son  ol 
excuse  for  his  snowing  it  to  any  other  person  Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  and  as  such 
to  be  interpreted.  Given  at  Whitehall,  27  secretly  acknowledged  to  us  by  his  Britannic 
September,  1665.  Written  and  subscribed  by  Majesty,  abandoning  the  sect  of  Calvin  in 
our  hand,  sealed  with  our  ordinary  seal  for  which  he  was  born  and  hitherto  lived,  was 
letters  without  any  alteration.  joined  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church  in  Ham- 

(Signed)  ''Charles.*'  ourg  on  the  29th  of  July,  1667.    In  confirma* 

T            o«       s.      f      T\     \    r^i     \              A  tion  of  which  we  have  thought  good  to  give 

James  Stuart,  a/iasDtU  Cloche,  went  attestation  under  our  hand,  although  contrary 
from  London  to  Holland  to  pursue  his  ^^  custom,  in  order  that  he,  under  these  ex- 
studies,  and  was  provided  by  his  father  traordinary  circumstances,  may  open  his  mind, 
with  sufficient  means  for  his  livelihood,  to  his  director  only,  in  confession,  and  seek 
Fearinuf,  however,  that  his  father's  death  council  for  the  salvation  of  his  souL  (Signed) 
might  leave  him  in  pecuniary  embarrass-  "Christina  Alexandra." 
inent,  he  wrote,  in  1667,  to  the  king,  and  ,  o.  .  *.  u  •  *  *  j  •*!. 
received  the  followiog  vtply :  -  ^  J"™"  ^  "«^  •  ""t  being  contented  with 

^     *^  ^  being  a  Catholic,  determined  to  become  a 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  En-  religious,  and  for  this  purpose  left  Ham- 
gland,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  — M.  burg  and  proceeded  to  Rome.  The  cer- 
James  Stuart,  whom  we  have  already  acknowl-  jifi^^^te  given  him  by  the  queen  of  Sweden 
edged  for  our  natura  son.  and  who  lives  under  ^^^  presented  under  the  seal  of  coqfc». 
the  name  of  De  la  Cloche,  has  represented  to  .  '7  r  ..u  t  •*  •  j 
us  that  he,  should  he  survive  our  death,  might  ^'""V^  ""^.^  ^^  ^^^  J""!*  superiors,  and 
be  in  want  of  sustenance  if  not  recognized  by  enabled  him  to  get  a  dispensation  from 
our  Parliament,  and  by  reason  of  other  diffi-  the  impediment  of  illegitimacy,  and  he  was 
culties  which  he  might  meet  in  this  matter,  admitted  into  the  novitiate  of  the  JesuiU 
Therefore  we,  yielding  to  his  request,  have  at  S.  Andrea  del  Quirinale.  A  book,  en- 
deemed  it  just  to  assign  and  leave  him  a  charge  titled  **Ingressus  Novitiorum  ab  anno 
on  our  realm,  if  it  may  so  please  the  successor  163 1,  ad  1675,"  gives  the  date  of  his  en* 
to  our  crown  and  our  Parliament,  to  the  trance  and  lists  of  his  clothes,  counter- 
amount  of  £spo  sterling  per  annum;  which  34^4  ..(jjacomo  della  Cloche  manu  pro- 
sum  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  save  _!;_  n  i*  ,„„-.  .u,,- . 
on  the  terms  of  his  residing  in  London  in  the  P"*'  "  "^""^  *""^  ' "" 
religion  of  his  fathers,  and  observing  the  £n-  James  de  la  Cloche,  of  the  island  of  Jerseyt 
glish  Liturgy.  —  At  Whitehall,  7  February,  under  the  King  of  England,  aged  24,  came  CO 
1667.  Written  and  sealed  by  our  own  hand,  S.  Andrea,  April  11,  1668.  He  had  with  him 
**  Charles."  a  hat,  a  mantlet,  and  priest's  dress  of  sili^  a 

doublet  and  breeches  of  black  stuff,  a  waist- 

The  language  of  the  last   part  of  the  coat  of  yellow  leather,  a  leather  mask,  colored 
document   conveys  a  suspicion    that   the  sword  sash,  a  pair  of  white  silk  stockings,  two 
young  James  Stuart,  who  had  been  reared  shirts  and    an  over-shirt,  a  pair  of    under- 
a  Presbyterian  or  Calvinist,  was  becoming  breeches  and  stockings  of  linen,  three  hand- 
unsettled  in  his  religious  belief.     And  so  kerchiefs  and  a  cap  of  white  cotton,  two  pairs 
it    happened ;   for,   a   few   months    later,  of  small  shoes,  three  collars,  three  pair  of 
James   Stuart  is  found   in   Germany,  at  cuffs,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  hair  br^h,  a  pair  of 
Hamburg,  where  the  Jesuits  had  at  that  *^^^  *"^  ^''^  P^^"  °^  ^**"*^  ~"*'  ^'"'^"^ 
time   an  establishment,  and   were    most  King  Charles  II.,  when  apprised  of  tbs 
successful   in   making   conversions.     On  step  his  son  had  taken,  wrote  to  the  gen- 
the  29th  of  July,  1667,  he  made  his  abju-  eral  of  the  Jesuits  to  express  his  satislaO' 
ration  and  was  reconciled  to  the  Roman  tion,  and  requested  that  his  son  might  be 
Church,  and  on  this  occasion  confided  the  allowed  to  visit  London.     The  king  wrot» 
secret  of  his  birth  to  the  queen  of  Swe-  in  French,  not  in  Latin,  and  was  especiaWf 
den,*  who  wrote  to  King  Charles  for  con-  anxious  that  no  Englishman  should   \m 
firmation  of  the  statement  of  the  son.    On  called  in  as  interpreter,  and  that  all  shook! 
this  occasion  the  queen  of  Sweden  gave  be  kept  as  secret  as  possible.     Inmidstof 

.„,..„  thecaresof  royalty  he  had  prayed  God  that 

•  The  archives  of  Marquis  Ricci  in  Rome  contain  a  u^  mitrKt  finH  r>n«»  «infyl«i  n*r«rkM  *^  tMk/^tnta 

report  of  ihe  insult.  otferJd  by  the  mob  in  Hambun?  to  he  nilghttind  one  Single  persOO  tOWbOalO 

the  queen  of  Sweden,  when  she  celebrated  the  creation  COntlde  the  interests  Of  hiS  SalvatlOO  WltO- 

of  the  new  i>ope,  Clement  IX  ,  in  1667,  bv  iilummatine  out  affording  the  COUrt  a  shadoW  of  SttSpl- 

her  palace  and  a  display  of  tireworks,  etc     Several  of  .u    *  u                     r-   »i-    i«           awl         i/l 

the  notcra  were  killed.     Her  Majesty  showed  much  ClOn  that  he  waS  a  Catholic.      Althoagn  t 

courage  on  the  occasion.  multitude  of  pricsts  Were  near  bim, 
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10  the  service  of  the  queens  in  the  palaces 
of  St.  James  and  Somerset  House,  aod 
some  scattered  about  London,  he  feared  to 
be  seen  conversing  with  any  of  them,  even 
if  disguised,  for  detection  would  soon  fol- 
low. He  considers  it  providential  to  have 
a  son  a  Catholic,  whom  he  prefers,  how- 
ever inexperienced,  to  any  other  person, 
as  he  will  be  always  competent  to  admin- 
ister to  him  secretly  the  sacraments  of 
confession  and  communion,  which  he  de- 
sires to  receive  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  son  [he  continues]  is  a  young  cavalier 
whom  you  have  admitted  into  your  society  in 
Rome  under  the  name  of  De  la  Cloche  di  Jer- 
sey, and  who  was  born  when  we  were  not  much 
more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  of  a 
young  lady,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
our  realms,  more  through  our  youthful  frailty 
than  deliberate  wickedness.  He  is  dear  to  us 
on  account  of  his  excellent  disposition,  learn- 
ing, and  docilitv.  Many  grave  reasons  of  State 
prevent  our  public  recognition  of  him  at  pres- 
ent, but  we  hope  in  a  few  years  that  these  rea- 
sons may  disappear.  We  gave  him,  in  1665, 
our  letters  to  testify  his  birth,  to  be  of  service 
to  him  in  the  event  of  our  death. 

The  secret  of  his  parentage  is  known  in 
London  to  the  queens  only.  The  general 
is  not  to  send  any  reply  except  through  his 
son ;  for  a  letter  sent  from  Rome,  in  an- 
swer to  one  addressed  to  the  late  pope, 
occasioned  such  trouble  that,  in  order  to 
quiet  suspicions  of  the  king  being  in  treaty 
with  the  pontiff,  his  Majesty  was  forced  to 
permit  many  things  to  be  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  many  Irish  Catholics.  The 
queen  of  Sweden  herself  is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  this  business.  She  is  a  woman, 
and  that  is  enough  to  make  him  fear  that 
she  cannot  keep  the  secret.  The  general 
is  not  to  let  her  know  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  true  parentage  of  De  la  Cloche. 
If  the  queen  inquires  about  him  the  gen- 
eral is  to  say  he  is  gone  as  a  missionary 
to  Jersey  or  some  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Charles  may  perhaps  write  to  the 
pope  by  a  secret  envoy  to  get  bis  beloved 
son  ordained  a  priest  without  publication 
of  his  true  name,  etc.  But  the  ordination 
is  not  to  be  in  Rome.  The  son  might  go 
to  Paris  and  visit  the  king  of  France,  or 
if  it  pleases  him  better,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  Either  of  those  {personages 
would  manage  a  private  and  secret  ordina- 
tion. H  he  should  come  to  London  the 
queen  or  the  queen-mother  can  easily  pro- 
vide a  bishop  to  ordain  him  in  secret. 
The  king  desires  much  to  see  his  son,  not 
to  dissuade  him  from  becoming  a  Jesuit 
priest,  but  to  embrace  him.  His  son, 
while  in  England,  may  live  with  the  Jesu- 


its and  follow  their  rule,  but  not  in  Lon« 
don,  but  io  some  city  not  far  off,  and  he 
may  afterwards  return  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Jesuits  there.  This  letter,  dated  August 
3rd,  1668,  contained  another  directed, 
**  For  our  most  honorable  son,  the  Prince 
Stuart,  living  among  the  reverend  fathers 
of  Jesus  under  the  name  of  Signor  de  la 
Cloche  —  at  Rome."  In  this  letter  the 
king  mentions  the  transmission  of  money 
for  his  son's  maintenance  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  says  that  the  two  queens  in 
London  are  most  impatient  to  see  him,  as 
they  had  been  told  the  fact  of  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Roman  religion. 

We  will  not  [writes  Charles]  put  the  least 
impediment  in  your  way.  Nevertheless,  meas- 
ure well  your  own  strength  and  consider  your 
constitution,  which  seems  to  us  rather  weak 
and  delicate.  One  can  be  a  good  Catholic 
without  being  a  Religious.  And  you  must 
remember  that  we  have  had  the  intention  of 
recognizing  you  publicly  in  2  few  years.  You 
must,  moreover,  consider  that  for  our  part  you 
may  pretend  to  equal,  and  perhaps  more  ample 
titles  than  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  is  as 
young  as  you  are.  If  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  Catholic  religion  should  be  restored  in  this 
realm,  vou  might  have  some  hopes  of  the 
crown,  for  we  assure  you  that  if  God  permits 
us  and  our  most  honored  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  die  without  children,  the  kingdom 
falls  to  you,  and  the^Parliament  cannot  legally 
oppose  it,  excepting  that  you  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  as  being  a  Catholic, 
liberty  of  conscience  not  being  established,  or, 
as  at  present  by  the  limitation  of  the  choice  of 
a  King  to  Protestant  princes. 

If,  on  mature  deliberation,  you  prefer  to 
serve  God  in  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits  who 
have  received  you,  we  will  not  oppose  the 
divine  wiil,  which  we  have  already  too  much 
irritated  by  our  sins. 

We  desire  to  show  our  benevolence  towards 
the  Jesuits  who  have  received  you,  and  we  will 
aid  them  in  some  suitable  manner,  being  as- 
sured whatever  we  give  will  be  employed  to 
the  service  of  God.  Besides,  we  do  not  wish 
that  a  person  of  your  birth  should  remain  with 
them  without  leaving  something  as  a  memorial 
of  his  condition. 

This  letter  was  dated  from  Whitehall, 
August  4,  1668,  and  terminated  with  the 
words:  **  I  am  your  affectionate  father, 
Charles,  King  of  England,  France,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.'' 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1668,  the  king 
wrote  two  other  letters  to  the  general,  in 
the  tirst  of  which  he  urges  the  immediate 
departure  of  his  son,  and  suggests  a  plan 
for  keeping  the  queen  of  Sweden  in  igno- 
rance of  his  son's  visit  to  London.  The 
messenger  who  brought  these  letters  was 
not  to  appear  in  the  bouse  of  the  fathet 
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general,  nor  to  stay  more  than  one  day  in  leave  his  religioas  dress  in  the   Jesuit 

Rome,  lest   he  should   be  observed  and  house  in  Genoa,  and  he  can  resume  it  on 

recognized  by  some  Englishman.     Of  all  his  return  to  Rome.    On  his  voyage  and 

the  temporal   ills  which  could  befall  his  on   his  arrival  in  England,  he  is  to  call 

Majesty,  the  proof  of  his  being  a  Catholic  himself  Henri  de  Rohan,  the  name  of  a 

would  be  the  worst,  for  it  would  infallibly  certain   Calvinist  French  prince,  who  is 

cause  his  death  and  occasion  many  tumults  an  intimate  friend  of  the  king.     So  aoz- 

in   the  realm.    Therefore  the  general  is  ious  is   the  king  in   this  affair,  that  be 

not  to  feel  surprise  at  the  precautions  to  takes  note  secretly  and  circumspectly  of 

be  taken  to  insure  secrecy  in  the  affair  of  all  departures  and  arrivals  of  vessels  at 

his  son's  visit.     He  now  wishes  his  son  the  various  ports,  and  of  all  strangers, 
not   to  visit  the  king  of  France  and  the       ^his  [says  his  Majesty]  we  do  on  color  of 

Duchess  of  Orleans  until  he  has  first  seen  ^^^  ^^^ ^he  Kingdom  and  on  pretext  of  maio- 

his   father,  nor  to  write  to  the  queen  of  taining  the  Protestant  religion,  to  which  we 

Sweden,  who  is  in  Italy.*    The  son,  when  feign  to  be  more  than  ever  attached,  although 

he  arrives  in  London,  is  to  take  an  oppor-  before  God  who  sees  the  heart  we  abhor  it  as 

tunity  of  presenting  himself  to  the  queen  most  false  and  pernicious.     We  now  desire 

when  at  mass  at  St.  James's,  or  when  vis-  our  son  not  to  travel  via  France.     We  ask 

iting  the  queen-mother.     He  is  to  present  you»  Father  General,  to  spread  a  report  that 

a  sealed  letter  to  the  queen  as  if  it  were  a  »^«  »f  gone  to  Jersey  or  Hanton  to  see  his  pre- 

petition,  and  in  this  letter  to  state  briefly  tended  mother,  who  wishes  to  become  a  Cath- 

his  name.    The  queen  has  orders  to  intrci  ^^tjj"  ^Z  .^^r^in^Jr^'pfrh'^^H/o^^T^ 

J        1  •»    *i     I  J     .  tollowing  nis  vocation  as  a  Catholic  orajes- 

duce  him  to  the  kmg,  in  a  prudent  manner  ^j,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  Queen  will  press  it  uponliim 

so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.    The  second  niore  urgently  than  any  spiritual  director  whom 

letter,  written   a  few  moments  after  the  he  could   have.    No  doubt,  when  time  and 

first  was  sealed,  informs  the  general  that  circumstances  shall  permit  our  writing  to  ac- 

the  queen  wishes  a  little  delay  and  further  quaint  His  Holiness  of  the  obedience  which 

precautions  for  secrecy.     They  had  heard  we  owe  to  him  as  vicar  of  Christ,  we  hope 

that  no  Jesuit  was  ever  permitted  to  go  that  he  will  entertain  for  us  such  benevolence 

abroad  without  a  companion  of  the  same  as  not  to  refuse  our  son  the  cardinal's  haL    If 

order.     The  king  approves  of  the  rule  in  '^  «^«"*f  ^  inconvenient  for  him  to  reside  m 

jyeneral    hut  hecrt  that  an  exrention  mav  England  as  a  Cardinal,  we  can  send  him  to 

general,  but  begs  that  an  exception  ma>  ^^^j^^  -^  ^  ^^  ^^  .^^^^^    ^.^^  ^^^  ^^ 

be  made  in  the  case  of  his  son.  whom  he  ,^,.3,  magnificence  due  to  his  rank.     If  he 

has   charged   on   his   filial    obedience   to  wishes,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  simple  Jesuit,  we 

travel    alone.     All    his    plans    would    be  shall  not  force  the  purple  on  him  against  his. 

ruined  if  a  priest  or  an   Italian  accompa-  will.     We  have  consulted  our  physician  as  to' 

nied  his  son  to  England.    Private  instruc-  the  effects  of  sea-sickness  on  persons  of  weak 

tions  were   given  to  trusty  agents  at  all  constitution,  and  have  been  informed  that  sea- 

the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  expect  sickness  never  killed  any  one,  but  on  the  con- 

a  foreign  prince,  of  such  and  such  stature  ^""^^y  ^^^  beneficial  to  some.    Our  son  may 


mportant 
him  to  land  at  some  other  port,  and  to  travel 
to  London  by  carriage. 

The  general  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  the 
king  of  England  wrote  so  frankly  and 
familiarly,  placrd  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  departure  of  the  novice,  who  was 
not  yet  a  priest,  and  had  not  even  com* 
pleted  one  of  the  two  years  of  the  novi« 


court.  When  in  England  in  1665  he  got 
tired  of  his  residence  there  before  a  year 
was  out.  And  when  he  enters  our  palace, 
he  will  have  no  one  to  talk  to  save  us  and 
the  queens,  nor  will  he  write  letters  to  any 
one  save  to  the  father  general.  Let  him 
go  to  Genoa,  where  the  Jesuits  have  a 
house,  and  in  Genoa  let  him  seek  out  an 
English  ship.     But  let  no  Jesuit  visit  the 

ship  or  speak  to  the  captain.     Let  him    l»ate,  nor  made  the  necessary  studies  ia 

theology.     James  Stuart,  abandoning  for 

*  From  ;he  Colnnna  archires  we  are  enabled,  bv  the    the  time  the  alias  of  De  la  Cloche,  adopt- 

court^.v  i^  rnnce  liH.yann,  coion.ia.  tosiaie  that  the   ^^  j^at  of  Henri  de  Rohao,  and  about  the 

qiit.-eu  01  >wccJcn,  on  the  and  of  l)ecembcr,  i66q,  coo- :       •  jji         c   i-\.        l  ^^a    I   t     -n 

iractei  t  noM  fn.m  the  owiieti,  the  Coionna  fanaiiy.  middle  ot  October,  1608,  left  Rome,  Car- 
the  anc 0.  t  piace  of  the  Enj;ijsh  emba*sy,  now  the   rving  with  him  thc  following  brief  answef 

Tur.i.wu  \'.\  .ict?.  luiiic  Uonio,  lor  a  term  of  three  year*,    r'      ".l-  ^^.^^.i^l  »^  »k..  L.:..^. 
at  il.c  a<,:.i...  rc:.i  «.f  five  hTudred  scudi.     Her  Mijesiy     f^O^^  ^hc  general  tO  thc  king  :  — 

con'onip  "...i  a  ienjjihenc«l  stay  in  Rome,  as  the  con-         « \r,^..\        "n  1  1   ..  j*  ^        i_ 

tract  c.M.-a.:..j  a  cij^e  jroviding  for  further  renewal*  I  Sacra  Maest^  —  Dal  latore  dl  questa,  che  e 
of  1:1-'  je  »-e  I  r  ad  i.i.uiui  periods  of  three  years  on  the  geniilhuomo  Fi  ancese  (De  Rohan),  intenderi 
expiraiun  oi  the  tirst  and  each  succeeding  term.  |  Vostra  Maestii  1 1  fedele  esecuzione  da  me  data 
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alle  tre  sue  lettere,  t  la  mia  inesplicabile  osser- 
vanza  alia  sua  reale  persona.  Con  la  stessa 
prontezza  e  fede  esequir6  quanto  Vostra  Ma- 
tstk  si  degener^  d'  impormi ;  e  procurer6  di 
esse  e,  qual  Ella  mi  presuppone  e  qual  mi 
obliga  acl  essere :  E  profondissimamente  a  V. 
M.  m*  inchino.  —  Livorno,  14  Ottobre,  1668. 

The  journey  of  "  Henri  de  Rohan  "  to 
London,  which  was  most  probably  via 
Leghorn  not  Genoa,  must  have  been  pros- 
perous and  his  stay  in  England  exceeding 
shon.'for  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1668, 
King  Charles  sends  a  letter  to  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  by  the  hands  of  Signor  **  De 
la  Cloche,  Jesuit,  at  Rome.**  In  this  let- 
ter the  king  informs  the  general  that  his 
son  **  had  earnestly  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  to  Rome  as  our  ambassador  to 
your  most  Reverend  Paternity,  to  which 
request  he  gave  consent  on  the  conditon 
that  he  should  return  to  London  immedi- 
ately after  speaking  to  your  Paternity  and 
obtaining  the  things  we  request,  and  which 
our  very  dear  and  honored  son^will  ex- 
plain to  you  viva  voce;  and  also  recon- 
ducting to  us  as  he  passes  through  France, 
the  reverend  father  whom  he  left  there." 
The  king,  obeying  the  request  of  his  son, 
promises  a  handsome  donation  towards 
paying  ofiE  debts  due  on  S.  Andrea  del 
Quirinale  and  for  the  purposes  of  addi- 
tional buildings  or  improvements.  The 
young  Jesuit  brought  with  him  from  Lon- 
don a  bill  for  j£8oo  at  six  months  date  in 
favor  of  the  father  general,  Signor  Gian 
Paolo  Oliva,  signed  by  King  Charles  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1668,  and  intended 
for  payment  of  the  maintenance  and  trav- 
elling charges  of  **our  most  dear  and 
honored  son,  a  Jesuit  living  under  the 
oame  of  De  la  Cloche.** 

The  writer  of  the  Stuart  articles  in  the 
Civiltd  Cattolica  declares  that  he  can  find 
00  further  traces  in  the  Jesuit  records  of 
James  Stuart  or  De  la  Cloche.  He  sup- 
poses, and  probably  correctly,  that  he 
went  again  on  a  journey  to  London,  but 
he  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  James  Stu- 
art ever  returned  to  S.  Andrea  del  Quiri- 
nale to  complete  his  novitiate.  The 
learned  father  is  also  in  error  when  he 
states  that  no  writer,  English  or  foreign, 
bad  ever  known  anything  concerning  this 
son  of  Charles  H. 

Vincenzo  Armanni  of  Gubbio  wrote 
much  about  the  conversion  of  England, 
and  had  been  himself  in  that  country. 
He  was  blind  for  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  but  carried  on  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence. He  knew  something  of  the 
parentage  of  James  Stuart,  but  nothing  of 
bis  connection  with  the  Jesuits.    This  is 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  the 
father  general  of  the  Jesuits  and  James 
Stuart  himself  observed  the  strictest  se- 
crecy concerning  the  novice  who  passed 
under  the  name  of  De  la  Cloche. 

Armanni,  in  his  letter  to  **  Francesco 
Maria  Doria  of  Brancaleone,"  relates  that 
Prince  James  went  to  Naples,  to  benefit 
his  health,  in  company  with  a  Frenchman, 
a  cavaliervof  the  Order  of  S.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  real  condition  of  the  prince 
was  not  then  known  to  any  one  in  Na- 
ples. The  cavalier  continued  his  journey 
and  went  on  to  Malta,  and  before  depart- 
ing from  Naples  recommended  the  prince 
to  the  good  offices  of  the  abbnte  di  S. 
Aniello,  one  of  the  canons  regular  of  S. 
Salvatore,  a  church  which  no  longer  ex- 
ists, but  was  formerly  in  the  Castello  dell* 
Uovo,  anciently  called  I  sola  di  San  Sal- 
vatore. The  prince  chose  for  his  spiritual 
director  one  of  the  canons  of  this  church, 
who  was  also  parish  priest  of  the  place, 
and  this  parish  priest  was  the  informant 
of  Armanni. 

Two  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were 
in  the  habit  every  Friday  of  attending  the 
Church  of  S.  Salvatore;  and  after  con- 
fession and  communion  they  knelt  before 
a  miraculous  crucifix  and  prayed  to  God 
for  the  happv  settlement  in  life  of  the 
daughter.  Tne  parish  priest  saw  them 
one  Friday,  just  when  he  was  anxious  to 
find  a  suitable  lodging  for  Prince  Stuart, 
and  he  at  once  proposed  to  the  mother  to 
allow  the  prince  to  become  an  inmate  of 
their  house.  They  were  of  mezzana  con- 
dition, poor  but  respectable,  and  the  fam- 
ily consisted  of  Francesco  Corona,  his 
wife  Annuccia  d*Amicij,  their  sons  Gae- 
tano  and  Giovanni  Battista  Nicola,  and 
their  daughters  Teresa  and  Chiara.  The 
prince  was  soon  deeply  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  modesty  of  Teresa,  but  was 
himself  a  guarded  admirer,  and  gave  her 
no  hint  of  his  intentions  until  one  day 
when  he  met  her  issuing  from  her  moth- 
er's chamber,  and  abruptly  asked  her  to 
accept  him  as  a  husband :  Mi  volete  vol 
per  maritof  The  young  lady  blushed 
deeply,  and  said  that  if  God  had  intended 
him  for  her  husband  he  would  have  made 
her  hjs  equal  in  rank.  She  then  went 
back  to  her  mother's  room,  and  afterwards 
studiously  avoided  the  company  of  the 
prince. 

The  ardor  of  the  lover  was  not  quenched 
by  this  reserved  conduct  of  the  lady.  He 
laid  the  case  before  the  parish  priest,  his 
confessor,  who  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  attachment,  and  advised  the  prince  to 
proceed  no  further  with   the  courtship. 
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But  James  Stuart  was  dissatisfied,  and 
for  some  time  ceased  his  usual  religious 
devotions,  and  altOjB;ether  neglected  his 
first  confessor.  At  last  he  chose  another 
spiritual  director,  to  whom  he  revealed 
not  only  his  passion  for  Teresa  Corona, 
but  also  the  secret  of  his  birth,  showing 
to  him  also  the  letters  written  by  the 
queen  of  Sweden  and  the  father  general 
of  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  encouragement 
of  this  new  director  the  young  lady's  scru- 
ples were  removed,  and  she  consented  to 
be  his  wife.  The  prince  was  anxious  to 
make  it  appear  that  his  intended  father- 
in-law  was  not  altogether  a  pauper,  and 
accordin<;ly  he  gave  a  sum  of  money  to 
Signer  Francesco  Corona  to  serve  as  a 
dowry  for  Teresa.  Signor  Corona  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  exhibit- 
ing this  money  to  his  friends,- and  he  in- 
discreetly boasted  before  his  neighbors 
concerning  his  rich  son  in-law.  This  fool- 
ish behavior  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
in  Naples  that  the  wealthy  Englishman 
lodging  with  Signor  Corona  was  an  ad- 
venturer of  whom  no  one  knew  anything, 
and  who  was  probably  a  coiner  of  false 
money.  The  rumor  reached  the  ears  of 
the  viceroy,  who  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
mysterious  stranger.  The  certificates  and 
papers  attesting  the  parentage  of  James 
Stuart  were  then  produced,  and  the  excite- 
ment in  Naples  was  increased.  Crowds 
flocked  to  see  the  English  prince  and  the 
future  princess.  The  viceroy  ordered 
that  the  prince  should  be  lodged  in  the 
Castle  of  S.  Elmo,  and  treated  with  every 
consideration  due  to  a  prisoner  of  rank. 
The  princess  was  sent  to  a  convent  where 
she  received  courteous  and  respectful 
usage.  The  prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
viceroy  imploring  release,  and  begging 
that  the  utmost  secrecy  might  be  observed 
in  the  matter.  He  also  wrote  to  the 
father  general  of  the  Jesuits,  beseeching 
him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  the 
viceroy,  and  to  obtain  permission  for  him 
to  go  to  England  via  Leghorn  and  iMar- 
seilles.  The  viceroy  had,  however,  al- 
ready written  to  London,  and  waited  for  a 
reply.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
answer  from  London,  the  prince  was  set 
at  liberty  and  lett  Naples.  It  may  be 
supposed  he  went  to  England.  After  a 
few  months  he  returned  to  Naples  with 
an  assignment  of  fifty  thousand  scudi,and 
he  intended  to  remove  at  once  to  Venice, 
and  to  take  with  him  his  wife,  her  par- 
ents, iier  sister,  and  brothers.  But  these 
intentions  were  never  carried  out,  for  the 
prince  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  and 
died.     He  showed  much  piety  during  his 


illness,  and  when  the  viaticum  was  brought 
he  insisted,  although  in  a  very  weak  con- 
dition, upon  getting  out  of  bed  in  order  to 
receive  the  sacred  particle  on  his  knees. 
His  last  will  and  testament,  dictated  to  a 
notary,  is  a  curious  document.  Armanai 
printed  it  in  extenso.  The  testator  d^ 
scribes  himself  as  "  D.  Giacomo  Stuardoi, 
Figliuolo  naturale  di  Carlo  II.,  procreato 
con  la  Signora  D.  Maria  Stuardo  della 
familia,  deili  BaronI  di  S.  Marzo."  He 
wishes  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  ou^ 
side  the  Porta  Capuana,  and  sopra  terra 
come  i  di dovere^  and  precisely  at  the  wall 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Misericordia.  The 
fathers  of  the  convent  are  to  erect  a  suit- 
able marble  monument,  with  inscription, 
and  he  leaves  for  this  purpose  four  hundred 
scudi  to  the  fathers,  as  well  as  six  hundred 
ducats  for  a  weekly  mass,  in  perpetuity, 
to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The 
cost  of  his  funeral,  which  was  to  be  prW 
vate,  was  to  be  defrayed  by  bis  father-in- 
law,  according  to  instructions  confided  to 
bis  spiritual  father,  the  Rev.  Father  An- 
tonio di  Gaglioino,  at  present  correttort 
of  the  convent. 

He  then  makes  provision  for  bis  heira, 
be  they  son  or  sons,  daughter  or  daugh- 
ters, bis  wife  being  then  pregnant  by  the 
marriage  which  had  been  celebrated  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1669,  in  the  pariah 
church  of  S.  Sofia,  after  exploratiom  di 
voluntd  e  altri  atti  solenni  in  the  cathe- 
dral church.  **  And,  therefore,"  proceeda 
the  testator,  **  I  devotedly  supplicate  and 
represent  to  bis  Britannic  Majesty  that 
he  will  remit  and  assign  "  to  my  child  or 
children,  male  or  female,  one  or  more  aa 
may  be,  **  to  be  born  of  the  said  Teresa 
Corona,  my  wife,  the  ordinary  principality, 
either  of  Wales  or  Monmouth,  or  other 
province  customary  to  be  given  to  the 
natural  sons  of  the  crown,'*  of  the  value  of 
I  one  hundred  thousand  scudi.  And  he 
supplicates  his  Majesty  with  all  devotion 
to  regard  the  will  of  the  supreme  judge 
immortal,  who  in  his  universal  judgment 
will  rigorously  repay  all  the  acts  of  injua> 
tice  done  to  poor  innocents. 

Furtiiermore   he  prays  his  Majesty  to 
restore  and  assign  to  his  heirs  eighty  thou- 
sand scudi  of  income,  the  property  of  D« 
Maria  Stuardo,  his  mother,  of  her  proper 
,  fortune,  and  belonging  to  him  her  son  and 
I  her    rightful    heir.     He    appoints    Louia 
'  XI V.  of  France  to  be  the  guardian  of  bia 
,  child  or  children.     He  recommends  to  Che 
favorable  notice  of   his   Majesty  all   the 
Corona  family,  namely,  Signor  Francesco 
,  Corona,  a  gentleman  of  Sora;  his  cooaorti 
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Sij^nora  Annaccia  d'Amicij  (father  and 
mother  of  Teresa);  their  son  Gaetano, 
their  daughter  Chiara,  another  son  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Nicola,  and  a  nephew,  a 
Chierico,  called  D.  Ciccio  Arduino.  To 
Corona  and  his  wife  and  their  three  chil- 
dren here  named  he  bequeaths  fifty  thou- 
sand scudi  each,  to  be  paid  once  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty  over  and  above  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  scudi  to  be 
paid  annually  to  his  heirs.  To  Fr.  Antonio 
da  Gagliano  he  leaves  ten  thousand  scudi ; 
and  live  thousand  to  Fr.  Feliciano  di  Hi- 
vago,  of  the  same  convent,  which  sums 
are  to  be  applied  according  to  his  secret 
instructions. 

He  earnestly  prays  the  king  of  France 
to  urge  the  king  of  England  to  carry  out 
all  the  provisions  of  this  will,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
legacies,  which  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  scudi,  he  assigns 
and  gives  his  lands,  called  the  Marquisate 
of  Juvignis  [Juvign^  or  Juvigny?],  worth 
three  hundred  thousand  scudi. 

He  expressly  orders  and  commands  his 
wife  Teresa  to  remain  always  a  widow, 
and  expresses  his  certain  belief  that  she 
will  so  remain. 

He  then  earnestly  prays  his  father-in- 
law  to  go  barefooted,  after  confession  and 
communion  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  pray 
with  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the 
blessed  sacrament,  for  forgiveness  of  the 
testator's  sins,  and  to  do  the  same  after- 
wards before  the  chapel  of  S.  Aspremo, 
'*  where  I  espoused  his  daughter,'*  and  he 
IS  to  do  the  same  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paula  before  the  chapel  of 
the  saint,  and  also  before  the  chapel 
where  his  body  shall  lie.  Each  prayer  is 
to  be  fervent  and  di  tutto  cuore^  and  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration. 
After  the  payment  of  the  legacies  his  sis- 
ter-in-law Chiara  is  to  be  placed  in  a  con- 
vent of  noble  ladies,  with  a  dowry  of  five 
thousand  scudi.  The  interest  of  the  rest 
of  her  fortune  is  to  be  paid  to  her  person- 
ally.  Should  the  notary  allow  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  will  to  be  divulged  before 
the  testator's  death,  it  is  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  his  father  confessor.  The  no- 
tary is  to  be  paid  fifty  ducats  by  Signor 
Francesco  Corona. 

This  will,  which  is  without  date,  was 
made  in  1669,  and  in  that  year  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  died,  aged  about  twenty  two 
vears.  According  to  his  father's  account, 
be  was  born  in  1647  or  1648,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  the  entrance  books 
of  the  Jesuits  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old  in  1668,  and  therefore  was  born  in 
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1644.  The  account  given  by  the  king  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  He  was, 
however,  the  eldest  of  all  the  natural  sons 
of  Charles  II.,  who  always  professed  love 
and  a£fection  for  him,  and  once  even  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
English  crown.  That  inconsistent  mon- 
arch seems  to  have  been  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge his  son  except  to  the  queen  and  a  few 
other  persons  who  were  pledged  to  secre- 
cy. It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  his  Maj- 
esty gave  any  approval  to  the  Corona  mar- 
riage, or  took  much  trouble  about  the 
posthumous  issue  of  that  marriage.  Of 
course  he  never  dreamed  of  carrying  out 
all  the  provisions  of  the  will,  and  he  prob- 
ably contented  himself  with  sending  a  sum 
of  money  sufllcient  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
est wants  of  his  son's  widow,  and  perhaps 
enough  to  place  her  and  her  family  in  a 
position  of  comparative  afSuence.  What- 
ever pecuniary  arrangements  were  made 
on  this  occasion  by  Charles  II.,  were 
made  doubtless  on  the  terms  that  se- 
crecy should  be  observed  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  widow  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  claim  the  rank  of  an  English  prin- 
cess for  herself,  or  the  principality  of 
Wales  for  her  son.  The  Stuart  prince 
was  doubtless  buried  in  the  church  of 
Francesco  di  Paolo,  outside  Porta  Ca- 
puana,  according  to  the  directions  of  his 
will,  but  that  church  and  the  convent 
which  adjoined  it  were  totally  destroyed 
in  1806,  the  epoch  of  the  French  military 
occupation  of  Naples,  in  order  to  form  the 
grand  piazza  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  search 
there  for  records  of  his  burial,  or  for  traces 
of  the  monument  erected,  if  such  were 
ever  erected,  to  the  memory  of  the  defunct 
prince. 

The  foregoing  account  of  Prince  James 
Stuart  has  been  derived  from  the  docu- 
ments published  in  1674  by  Vincenzo 
Armanni,  and  from  those  published  in  the 
Cwiltd  Cuttolica,  Armanni  and  the  Ci- 
viltd^  are  both,  as  has  been  already  noted, 
silent  on  the  subject  of  any  issue  of  the 
marriage  celebrated  between  the  prince 
and  the  Signorina  Teresa  Corona. 

Documents,  however,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome,  which  prove  that  a  posthumous 
son,  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  was  born 
in  Naples  in  1669,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  was  baptized  in  that  same 
year  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Sofia,  by 
the  name  of  James.  Of  this  son's  career 
between  the  years  1669  and  171 1,  we  have 
been  unable  to  glean  any  particulars. 
But  in  the  year  171 1,  that  son,  who  was 
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then  forty-two  years  of  age,  went  from  to  have  sent  to  Naples  for  information 
Naples,  his  native  country,  to  Rome,  and  concerning  the  prince,  and  to  have  re- 
there  gave  himself  out  as  Prince  James  ceived  in  reply  a  formal  document  or  cer- 
Stuart,  grandson  to  King  Charles  1 1 .,  and  tificate  dated  from  Naples,  March  30, 1726, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart.  He  signed  by  *'  Franciscus  Card.  Pignatellus," 
was  at  once  arrested  as  a  vagabond  and  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  addressed  to 
impostor  by  the  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  all  and  singular  whom  it  may  concerOy  and 
the  most  rigorous  inquiries  were  insti-  notably  to  the  patriarch  of  Venice.  This 
tuted  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  document  was  printed  in  Venice  for  the 
of  his  pretensions.  These  inquiries  re-  eccleciastical  authorities,  and  bears,  in 
suited  in  establishing,  to  the  perfect  satis-  attestation  of  its  merits,  the  signatures  of 
faction  of  the  poniiS,  the  identity  of  the  the  officials  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
prince,  and  the  truth  of  his  claims  to  the  Venice.  The  following  extract  from  it 
rank  of  a  grandson  of  Charles  II.  As  the  puts  the  marriage  of  James  Stuart  the 
insult  and  imprisonment  had  been  public,  elder  with  Teresa  Corona,  and  the  birth 
the  pope  wished  to  make  public  reparation,  of  a  posthumous  son  beyond  doubt :  — 
and  accordingly  Prince  Janries  Stuart  was  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^^j^^^^  identitate 
admuied  o  a  special  audience,  and  per-  persons  D.  Jacobi  Stuardo,  filii  posthumi  D. 
mitled  to  kiss  the  pope  s  foot.  This  cere-  jacobi  Enrici  de  Boveri  Roano  Stuard6  filti 
mony  took  place  with  much  formality  in  naturalis  Caroli  II.,  Regis  Angliae,  clare  con- 
the  presence  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  then  stat  de  matrimonio  contracto  inter  8eciind6 
grand  chancellor  of  the  Holy  Roman  dictum  D.  Jacobum  Henricum  de  Boveri  Ro* 
Church,  Cardinal  Paolucci,  secretary  of  ano  Stuardo  Anglicanum  et  D.  Theresiam 
state,  and  Cardinals  Delia  Tremeglia,  Corona  Neapolitanam  in  hac  nostra  Metropo- 
Accioli,  and  Sacropanti.  The  prince  was  »']^"^,  ecclesia  Ncapolitana  die  19  Feb.  an. 
received  with   royal   honors.     The  docu-  1669  (sexages.minon.) ;  necnon  predictum  D. 

ments  concerning  this  affair  were  depos-  iT^TrtTt^^^^^                V^ZJ^^^J^ 

.     J.      ,        rt-      ^r ^,     r^              »            T  hacmct  civitate   iseaix>lis,  m  constantia  jam 

ited  in  the  office  of  the  Camera  Apostolica,  ^j^ti  matrimonii,  eodcm  an.  1669.  ac  Baptiza- 

sealed    with    three    seals,    and    entitled  turn  in  parochiali  ecclesia  S.  Soffiae  hujus  dvi- 

"  Causa  magna  Stuarda."  tatis. 

After    this    pontifical    recognition    all  ^,     j  .      r  *i.    u*  *l    r  .u          .1. 

Rome  and  all  the  ecclesiasticalauthorities  ^he  date  of  the  birth  of  the  posthomou. 

were  convinced  of  the  rank  and  condition  ""n  ?"'!'''«  month  (September   1669)  .0 

of  the  prince  James  Stuart,  who  remained  jvh'ch  the  father  died  appear  from  the 

some  time  in  Rome,  no  doubt  enjoying  (ollowmg  extract  obtained  by  the  preseat 

the  hospitalities  of  the  princes  and  cardi"  T'^u*'?"^  '''«    '«S'stry  of  the  parish 

I        '^                          '^  church  of  S.  Sona  in  S.  Giovanni  a  Car^ 

From  Rome  the  prince  went  to  Vienna,  l^onf^ -  Libro  XI 1 1.  de'  Baitezzati,  folio 

where  he  was   received  with  great  favor  ^^'^' 

by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  the  em-  1669  il  giorno  dieci  del  mese  di  Dicembra 

press  Eleonora  Amalia,  and  where  he  re-  si  e  amministrato  il  sagramento  del  Battesimo 

mained  for  some  years.  ad  un  fanciulio  nato  nel  medesimu  giorno  dal 

He  then  made  a   tour  of  many  of  the  f"  I^-  Giacomo  de  Boveri  Roano  Stoardo  (il 

sovereign  courts  of  Germany,  being  well  S"?>,  ™V'i, 'l*?"^''r.™M?*  *'""??  ^*  "^.^  " 

received  by  the  several  princes  and  by  all  ^^S''^^  ?  "^f^  ^.\^\P:  ^^^^"  ^2*''^"^  ^t^"'*"^ 

the   sacred  Roman    Empire   as  a  Stuart  ^^"J^SJ  domici l.ati  in  questa  Parrocchia,  al 

kii«   0C1VIV.U  Axv#iwat«    x^iiipiit^   as  a.  oiuai  %  q^ale  fu  imposto  il   nume  di   Giacomo.    La 

prince.      He  was  escorted  in  state  from  jl^vairicc  fu  Giuditta  de  Paula, 
one  court  to  the  other,  and  was  assigned 

attendants  and  equipages  of  horses,  and  It  must  be  observed  that  in  these  doco- 

obtained  all  the  marks  of  respect  usually  ments  the  son  of  Charles  II.  is  described 

accorded   to    royal   personages.     An    ac-  as  bearing  the  names  of  James  and  Henry 

count    of    the   honors  paid  to    him    was  de    Boveri,   probably  an    a/ias,   and   De 

printed  in  Cologne,  with  date  of  Feb.  6,  Rohan  (Roano),  another  /1//V1J,  but  not  as 

1724.     The  elector  of  Bavaria  treated  him  <  De  la  Cloche  du  Bourg  de  Jersey,  while 

with  especial  regard.  :  the  marriage  is  said  to  have  been  solem* 

Having  terminated  his  journeys  round  nized  in  the  Cathedral,  whereas  the  prince 
great  part  of  Germany,  the   prince  next !  in   his  will  assigns   the   marriage   to  the 

visited  Venice,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Church  of  S.  Sofia,  and  the  betrothal  or 

republic,  and  was  received  with  all  suit-  espousal  to  the  Cathedral, 

able  honors.     This  visit  to  Venice  prob-  Prince  James  Stuart,  the  younger,  re* 

ably  occurred  in  1726,  for  in  that  year  the  mained  in  Venice  for  many  years,  prob- 

ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Venice  seem  .  ably  until  the  year  1734,  and  thenclianged 
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his  residence  to  Genoa.  The  Archbishop 
of  Genoa,  Monsignor  Nicola  Maria  de 
Franchi,  a  Dominican,  received  a  letter, 
dated  iith  of  May,  1734,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  recommending  the 
prince  to  his  notice,  and  enclosing  proofs 
of  his  identity.  In  consequence  of  this 
letter,  the  Archbishop  of  Geneva  was  very 
kind  to  Prince  James,  who  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  in  reduced  circum* 
stances.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1740, 
**  P.  Gio  Batta  (Giovanni  Baltista)  Filippi, 
Custode  della  Metropolitana  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo," certifies  that  **  the  prince  has  been 
many  years  resident  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Lorenzo  an^  is  now  in  extreme  necessity, 
and  is  obliged  to  inhabit  a  small  room 
unprovided  with  necessaries."  On  the 
25th  of  May,  1 74 1,  the  prince  writes  for 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  giving  details 
of  his  arrest  in  Rome  in  171 1,  and  of  his 
visits  to  various  courts.  He  sends  his 
baptismal  certificate  and  his  letters  of 
naturalization  to  this  archi-episcopal  court. 
He  appeals  for  aid  on  the  ground  of  his 
poverty,  and  of  his  constant  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  He  has  always  con- 
tinued a  Catholic.  He  does  not,  however, 
give  any  particulars  of  the  great  services 
he  professes  to  have  rendered  to  religion. 
He  now  (1741)  lives  in  Genoa  in  a  private 
manner,  but  preserves  his  credit  and  es- 
teem as  a  true  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart.  He  had  received  much 
assistance  from  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  reverend  the  master  of  Misericor- 
dia.  Don  Felix  Corneco,  the  envoy  ex- 
traordinary of  the  most  Catholic  king,  had 
also  shown  him  exceeding  kindness,  visit- 
ing him  in  his  palace,  inviting  him  in  pub- 
lic form  to  his  house  and  table,  and  giving 
him  money  for  his  appanage  and  more 
convenient  sustenance.  The  Genoese 
government,  when  it  was  rumored  that  the 
prince  was  disposed  to  leave  Genoa,  de- 
creed him  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
costs  of  his  journey.  The  prince  encloses 
documents  in  proof  of  his  identity,  and 
refers  the  curious  who  desire  further  in- 
formation to  the  historical  letter  published 
by  Vincenzo  Armanni,  mentioning  the 
page  and  volume  in  which  the  account  of 
bis  father  appears.  The  prince,  now  aged 
seventy-two  years,  wrote  again  to  Cardinal 
Pietra,  then  the  prefect  ot  Propaganda,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  and  also  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1 741,  imploring  aid,  but  seems  to 
have  had  00  direct  reply.  These  letters 
were  written  by  an  amanuensis,  but  bear 
the  autograph  signature,  in  straggling  and 


feeble  handwriting  of  **  Principe  Giacomo 
Stuardo."  After  the  date  of  July  21, 1741, 
these  letters  cease.  Cardinal  Pietra  or 
the  pope  may  have  sent  the  aged  prince 
some  pecuniary  relief  through  other  chan- 
nels than  that  of  Propaganda.  The  legiti- 
mate head  of  the  Stuarts  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  Rome  under  the  title  of  James 
in.,  and  may  have  been  the  instrument 
of  succoring  the  needs  of  his  illegitimate 
kinsman.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
prince  James  Stuart  died  in  Genoa  in  the 
year  1741  or  later,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  died  unmarried  and  childless,  as 
in  none  of  his  many  letters  and  documents 
is  there  the  least  allusion  to  wife  or  issue. 
The  writer  in  the  CiviiiH  Cattoltca, 
not  having  before  him  the  accounts  pub- 
lished by  Armanni,  was  convinced  that 
James  Stuart,  the  elder,  or  De  la  Cloche, 
completed  his  novitiate,  and  he  even  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  present  at  the 
death-bed  of  King  Charles,  his  father,  in 
the  year  1685.  The  Jesuit  writer  seems 
to  base  his  argument  upon  the  fact  that 
the  original  testimonials  given  by  the  king 
to  his  son  still  exist  among  the  Jesuit 
archives.  Had  the  son  left  the  Jesuits  he 
would,  so  is  the  contention,  have  taken 
away  with  him  the  documents  proving  his 
birth  and  entitling  him  to  pecuniary  sup- 
port. But  De  la  Cloche,  alias  De  Rohan, 
had  these  papers  with  him  in  Naples, 
showed  them  when  he  was  arrested  as  an 
adventurer,  and  probably  they  passed,  on 
his  death  in  1669,  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  in 
Rome.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  had 
written  to  the  father  general  to  help  him 
in  his  difHculties.  It  is  quite  certain  from 
documents  extant  among  the  Jesuit  ar- 
chives that  Charles  II.  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  S.  Andrea  del  Quirinale.  It 
appears  from  the  king's  letter  tothe  father 
general,  dated  November  10,  i66d,  that  the 
pecuniary  aid  then  promised  was  to  be 
paid  in  a  year  from  that  time,  and  the 
promise  must  have  been  fulfilled  after  the 
marriage  of  the  son  in  February,  1669. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  delicate  health 
of  the  prince  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
the  novitiate.  His  marriage  was  sudden 
and  a  surprise,  and  undoubtedly  a  foolish 
step.  But  King  Charles  was  a  good-na- 
tured father,  and  probably  made  some 
provision  for  his  son  through  means  of 
the  king  of  France  or  the  queen  of  Sweden. 
The  estate  of  Jurigny  in  France  was  per- 
haps bought  for  the  prince  to  rescue  him 
against  want.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  this  estate,  and  money  given  by  the 
king  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1669,  or  on  the  death  of  the  prince 
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in  the  same  year,  may  have  sufficed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king's  grandson  in 
Naples  until  171 1  and  for  many  subse- 
quent years.  Prince  James  Stuart,  the 
younger,  appears  not  to  have  been  in 
pressing  want  until  his  old  age,  and  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  the  German  and  Italian 
courts  must  have  had  other  resources  than 
the  charity  of  princes. 


From  Beb^avia. 
A  PASSENGER  FROM  SHANGHAI. 

I. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  young 
American  named  Henry  Moulton  was 
walking  slowly  down  ^Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco.  He  nodded  pleasantly  to 
the  acquaintances  whom  he  met,  but  he 
was  absorbed  in  thought,  for  be  had  come 
to  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  was  an 
orphan,  with  no  relations  in  the  world  but 
the  family  of  a  deceased  uncle  living  in 
Massachusetts,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  a  widowed  aunt  who  had  taken  up 
her  residence  in  Paris  many  years  before, 
and  never  returned  to  her  native  land. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young ; 
be  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  his 
father  had  brought  him  to  California  in 
that  celebrated  epoch  the  **  fall  of  '49  and 
spring  of  '50,'*  when  came  the  great  army 
of  gold-seekers,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  new  State.  His  early  associations 
in  this  new  region  were  with  mining-camps 
and  their  occupants,  with  that  strange 
population  whose  virtues  and  vices  alike 
have  been  idealized  in  these  later  days. 
His  father  had  done  his  best  —  had  strug- 
gled  with  hardships  and  disease,  and 
finally  been  laid  to  rest  by  his  **  pards ''  in 
an  extemporized  graveyard  in  the  foot- 
hills, within  a  rifie-shot  of  the  ** gulch'* 
where  he  had  toiled. 

He  had  left  little  to  his  son,  but  the 
latter  had  made  friends,  and  faced  fortune 
boldly  and  resolutely.  For  two  years 
before  this  story  opens  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a  mercantile  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  only  this  very  morning  was  he 
told  that  a  new  opening  had  been  found 
for  him.  A  merchant  in  China,  who  saw 
and  liked  him  when  on  a  late  Californian 
visit,  had  written  to  his  principals  to  send 
him  on  to  Shanghai  if  he  wished  to  go. 
It  is  doubtless  fortunate  for  these  who 
contemplate  a  long  exile  in  the  lands 
**east  of  the  Cape"  that  the  glamour  of 
the  Orient  is  shed  in  fascinating  radiance 
over  their  future,  and  that  vision9  of  fame 


and  fortune  occupy  their  minds.  Tell 
them  of  what  they  must  surely  face  —  of 
hostile  climate,  deadly  disease,  lonelioess, 
nostalgia,  dearth  of  intellectusd  resources 
—  and  you  are  to  them  **as  one  that 
dreametb.'' 

Young  Moulton  felt  all  this  to  the  full- 
est extent.  As  he  walked  with  a  light 
step  along  the  busy  street  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  his  imagination  travelled  years 
ahead.  He  saw  himself  a  rich,  successful, 
cuitivated  man  of  the  world;  returning  to 
re-establish  his  family  name;  courted, 
honored,  distinguished.  His  castle  in  the 
air  had  attained  a  great  height  wheo  he 
reached  the  office  where  be  was  employed, 
and  the  kindly  greeting  of  his  principals 
brought  him  back  to  realities. 

**Well,  Harry,"  said  the  senior,  "I 
suppose  it  is  needless  to  ask  if  yoa  have 
decided  to  accept  this  offer  ?  ** 

**  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  refuse,"  be 
replied. 

"  No,  probably  not,"  said  the  merchaot^ 
a  shrewd,  kindly  Californian.  '*  Never- 
theless there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion. Here  you  have  a  future  before  you, 
tolerably  sure,  if  not  brilliant.  You  are 
in  your  own  land  and  among  friends. 
When  you  leave  them  behind,  you  tempt 
fortune,  you  cast  adrift  from  safe  moor- 
ings. I  suppose  you  have  thought  of  all 
this  and  made  up  your  mind,  so  1  will  only 
say  that  wherever  and  whatever  you  are, 
you  have  our  best  wishes  for  your  happi* 
ness  and  prosperity. 

In  three  days  the  clipper  ship  Sword- 
fish  sailed  from  San  Francisco.  Up  to 
the  time  the  pilot  left  her,  Moulton  had 
remained  in  the  exalted  state  of  raiod  into 
I  which  the  offer  from  China  had  thrown 
him;  but  when  the  man  was  shaking 
hands,  just  after  sunset,  and  as  the  first 
rays  Hashed  out  from  the  light  00  the 
Farallones,a  sudden  and  inexplicable  mis- 
giving seized  him.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake ; 
that  the  path  before  him  led  to  disaster; 
that  he  should,  even  at  that  late  moment, 
j  abandon  his  plan  and  return.  The  feeling 
I  passed  away  in  due  time,  but  it  often  re- 
curred to  him  during  the  voyage  and  in 
the  years  which  followed.  Was  it  mere 
impulse,  or  a  foreboding  born  of  some 
inward  revelation  of  the  future?  We 
shall  see. 

The  days,  one  like  the  other  on  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  passed  away,  and  on 
a  certain  morning,  coming  early  on  deck, 
Moulton  saw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  clear  sea  and  the  volume  of 
muddy  water  sent  down    by  the   great 
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Vang-tze-KiaDg.  Another  day  saw  him 
installed  in  a  hong  and  surrounded  by 
the  new  and  strange  sights  and  scenes  of 
the  central  Flowery  Land. 

Henceforward  his  life  was  as  that  of 
other  "  sojourners  "  (so  the  treaties  call 
them).  Pleasant  winters  and  hot  sum- 
mers succeeded  one  another,  but  in  an 
exciting  and  engrossing  business  life,  his 
almanac  was  the  schedule  of  steamers' 
departures,  and  no  one  looked  further 
ahead  than  the  coming  **  mail-day."  Pro- 
motion followed  good  service,  and  a  few 
years  made  our  whilom  youngster  a  man 
of  some  mark  in  the  foreign  community. 

At  last  a  letter  from  the  senior  partner 
of  the  house  with  which  he  was  connected 
—  who  was  resident  in  Hong  Kong  — 
summoned  him  to  the  latter  point,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  new  and  important  posi- 
tion. His  passage  was  taken  in  the 
steamer  Labourdonnais,  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Messageries  Imp^riales  (not  Mari- 
times  as  in  these  republican  days),  and 
she  was  to  sail  at  daylight  on  a  certain 
morning  **or  at  such  time  during  the  night 
as  the  state  of  the  tides  might  require." 
The  night  came,  and  Moulton*s  farewell 
dinner.  Again  his  hand  was  shaken  by 
warnkfriends  and  well-wishers:  again  he 
was  to  turn  his  back  on  scenes  which  had 
become  familiar. 

He  was  not  to  make  the  voyage  alone. 
An  acquaintance  was  booked  for  Mar- 
seilles by  the  steamer  with  which  the 
Labourdonnais  was  to  connect  at  Hong 
Kong.  This  was  Mr.  Alfred  Seymour,  a 
young  American  who  had  been  travelling 
ID  the  East  and  passed  part  of  the  winter 
at  Shanghai.  He  was  a  genial  and  ac- 
complished fellow,  and  had  made  himself 
very  popular;  and  he  and  Moulton  had 
become  great  friends.  He  was  not  at  the 
dinner,  but  had  promised  to  be  on  board 
late  in  the  evening.  The  time  for  depart- 
ure had  nearly  arrived,  when  the  inward 
mail  was  delivered  and  a  letter  handed  to 
Moulton  ;  one  of  those  thin  missives  with- 
out envelope,  which  were  common  enough 
in  those  days  of  high  "overland"  postage. 
As  he  opened  and  read  it,  his  astonish- 
ment was  overpowering.  It  was  from  a 
firm  of  lawyers  in  Boston,  and  informed 
him  that  the  aunt  whom  he  had  never 
seen  had  died  in  Paris,  and  left  him  a 
large  sum  of  money.  With  legal  formal- 
ity, it  went  on  to  say  that  his  cousin  from 
Massachusetts,  Miss  Alice  Webster,  was 
with  their  aunt  in  her  last  illness,  and  had 
remained  with  friends  at  a  certain  num- 
ber in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.-Honor^, 
where  he  would  find  her  on  his  arrival;  it 


being  presumed  that  he  would  leave  China 
on  receipt  of  the  information  thus  con- 
veyed to  him. 

He  was  accustomed  both  to  think 
quickly  and  to  control  his  feelings.  A 
moment's  reflection  showed  him  that  this 
startling  news  necessitated  no  immediate 
change  in  his  plans;  nor  need  he  com- 
municate it  to  thbse  he  was  leaving.  He 
would  talk  it  over  with  Seymour  on  the 
trip ;  so  he  folded  the  letter  up,  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  made  ready  for  his  depart- 
ure. A  number  of  friends  accompanied 
him  to  the  jetty  and  were  going  o£E  with 
him.  Just,  however,  as  they  were  about 
to  step  into  the  native  boats  which  were 
contending  for  their  patronage,  an  alarm 
of  fire  was  given.  As  in  those  curious 
little  cosmopolitan ''settlements"  at  that 
time,  an  alarm  of  this  kind  was  a  call  to 
all  able-bodied  foreigners,  the  party  pro- 
posed going  to  the  fire  before  embarking. 
Moulton  demurred;  he  was  tired,  and 
he  wished  to  be  alone  and  collect  his 
thoughts;  so  the  hearty  farewells  were 
said,  and  the  others  ran  to  the  fire,  leav- 
ing him  standing  on  the  jetty,  in  the  cool 
air  and  under  the  bright  stars. 

n. 

Miss  Alice  Webster  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  American  girl.  Her  many 
graces  of  mind  and  b^y  would  have 
conquered  the  most  merciless  of  trans- 
Atlantic  critics,  if  not  those  denationalized 
and  contemptible  scribes  who,  in  these 
later  days,  have  gained  a  fleeting  notoriety 
by  feeble  and  ignorant  depreciation  of 
their  own  countrywomen.  She  had  lived 
from  childhood  in  one  of  the  hill  towns  of 
New  England ;  in  an  old  colonial  house, 
with  quaint  Dutch  tiles  around  the  great 
fireplaces,  and  family  portraits  by  Stuart 
on  the  walls.  Every  influence  surround- 
ing her  had  been  refined  and  generous, 
and  she  had  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  She  was  as  lovely,  too,  in  her 
blond  beauty,  as  the  ancestress  whose 
picture  hung  in  the  library,  with  whom 
the  officers  of  Rochambeau's  column 
danced  at  Newport  in  Revolutionary  days, 
and  of  whose  charms  they  made  frequent 
record  in  their  diaries.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  aunt  who  sent  for  her  to  come 
and  cheer  her  loneliness  in  Paris,  desired 
to  keep  her  always  there,  and  that  in  her 
last  days  she  thanked  and  blessed  her  for 
the  sweet  solace  of  her  loving  care. 

Several  months  had  passed,  and  the 
young  girl  was  still  in  Paris,  with  some 
intimate  friends,  as  the  lawyer's  letter 
had   told    Moulton.    Of  this   letter   she 
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koew,  and  that  her  cousio  was  expe;cted 
to  leave  China  and  come  to  Paris.  Nat- 
urally he  was  often  in  her  thoughts.  She 
had  never  seen  him,  indeed  had  heard 
but  little  about  him ;  and  she  found  her- 
self speculating  on  his  probable  appear- 
ance. What  would  he  be  like?  A  Cali- 
fornian  who  had  lived  in  China  was  quite 
beyond  her  experience.  A  cousin  of  hers 
could  hardly  resemble  the  only  man  from 
San  Francisco  she  had  ever  seen  —  a 
whilom  rustic  who  had  returned  to  the 
New  England  village  with  little  gold  and 
much  experience.  As  for  China,  she 
knew  but  one  person  who  had  ever  been 
there,  and  he  was  an  old,  old  gentleman 
from  Boston,  who  took  snu£E,  and  prosed 
about  the  time  when  he  was  supercargo 
of  the  ship  Rainbow,  and  made  the  voyage 
to  Canton  in  ninety-three  days. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window  and  look- 
ing at  the  people  passing  in  the  street. 
The  apartment  was  just  above  the  entre- 
sol; and  furnished  with  much  display  of 
yellow  satin  and  gilding.  She  wondered 
how  it  would  strike  a  man  who  had  per- 
haps lived  in  such  queer  little  houses  with 
pointed  roofs  curled  up  at  the  edges,  as 
she  had  seen  in  rice-paper  pictures  or  on 
** willow  pattern"  plates.  A  ring  at  the 
bell  interrupted  her  meditations :  the  ser- 
,  vant  brought  her  a  card ;  it  bore  the  name 
of  "  Mr.  Henry  Moullon." 

With  a  little  beating  of  the  heart  she 
bade  him  show  the  gentleman  in  — and  he 
came.  In  a  moment  she  was  shaking 
hands  with  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with 
black  hair  and  long  moustache.  He  had 
the  easy  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  he  was  plainly  delighted  to  meet 
her. 

The  situation  was  a  novel  one,  but  not 
in  the  least  disagreeable,  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  sat  there  in  her  black  dress ; 
raising  her  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  to  his 
face.  Cousins  as  they  were,  they  had 
known  absolutely  nothing  of  each  other. 
Their  relationship  served  simply  as  a  legit- 
imate foundation  for  what  promised,  even 
thus  early,  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  stayed  to  be  presented  to  the  family 
whose  guest  she  was,  and  gladly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  When  he  took 
his  departure,  late  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Alice  said  to  herself  that  he  was  a  cousin 
thoroughly  worth  having. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  peo- 
ple saw  much  of  each  other  in  the  days 
which  followed.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  or,  as  thought  the  cautious  ma- 
trou  under  whose  care  the  fair  lady  was, 
more    suitable.      If    cousinly    affection 


should  give  place  to  a  warmer  feeling,  no 
one  could  complain :  and  it  certainly  looked 
very  much  like  it,  as  days  became  weeks. 
Of  course  no  discreet  scribe  coald  portray 
the  feelings  of  a  young  girl,  except  as  sug- 
gested by  outward  signs;  but  she  cer- 
tainly  seemed  to  like  her  newly  found 
cousin  very  much.  If  there  was  the  least 
little  **rift  in  the  lute,*'  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  jarring  on  her  acute  sensitiveness  as 
to  truth  and  frankness,  of  his  somewhat 
easygoing  views  in  this  regard ;  perhaps 
not  wholly  unnatural,  she  reminded  her- 
self, in  a  man  of  the  world  who  had  lived 
long  in  heathen  lands. 

As  for  him,  he  would  have  sworo  alle- 
giance to  any  faith  or  tenet  which  would 
please  her:  for  he  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  head  over  ears  in  love,  and  not 
ashamed  to  let  it  be  known.  It  was 
quite  a  little  idyll  of  the  American  colony, 
and  it  was  **  written  up"  with  customary 
effusiveness  and  inaccuracy,  by  more  tbsa 
one  special  correspondent. 

On  a  certain  evening  the  young  people, 
with  others,  **  assisted  '*  at  a  performance 
at  the  Frangais,  and  they  walked  home 
along  the  boulevards  in  the  bright  moon- 
light. Miss  Alice  was  leaning  on  her 
cousin's  arm,  and  they  lagged  a  little  be- 
hind the  rest.  He  left  her  with  her 
friends  at  their  door,  and  there  was  some- 
thing special  in  the  manner  of  their  part- 
ing, which  led  a  man  who  had  been  with 
them  to  remark  to  a  friend,  as  they  walked 
away,  puffing  at  newly  lighted  cigarettes, 
that  he  **  wondered  when  it  was  coming 
o£E." 

Next  morning  the  young  lady,  fresh  and 
dainty  as  always,  entered  the  breakfast- 
room.  She  never  seemed  more  gentle, 
more  considerate,  more  gracious  —  so  all 
the  party  remarked  —  than  during  that 
cheerful  half-hour.  When  breakfast  was 
over,  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
pleasant  panorama  of  a  gay  Paris  street 
passed  before  her  eyes.  Over  her  bead  a 
canary-bird  was  singing  blithely. 

She  had  taken  the  Gali^nani  from  the 
table,  where  it  had  lain,  fresh  from  the 
press,  but  forgotten  in  the  flow  of  merry 
talk.  Now,  settling  herself  comfortably 
in  the  window-seat,  she  began  to  read  it. 
As  she  looked  at  the  headings,  her  atten- 
tion wandered :  her  thoughts  must  have 
been  happy,  for  an  unconscious  smile 
came  to  her  lips.  She  could  hear  the 
piano  in  the  next  room  :  she  knew  the  air; 
it  was  from  "  Fra  Diavolo,*' and  she  began 
I  to  hum  the  words,  as  she  resumed  her  cur^ 
!  sory  reading  :  — 
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Then  since  life  glides  so  fast  away, 
Let's  enjoy  it  while  yet  we  may ; 
For  fate,  so  kind  to-day, 
Perhaps  to-morrow  may  betray. 
As  new  danger  our  steps  — • 

But  what  was  this  ?  She  started :  her 
eyes  were  fixed  and  staring,  the  words 
seemed  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  the 
paper  as  she  read :  and  this  was  what  she 
saw  :  — 

"  Hong  Kong.  —  The  files  of  the  China 
Mail,  published  at  the  above  port  and 
just  at  hand,  give  full  particulars  of  one 
of  the  strangest  series  of  occurrences 
ever  recorded.  We  condense  the  naain 
facts :  — 

"About  five  weeks  before  the  disclo- 
sures just  made,  Mr.  S ,  senior  resi- 
dent partner  of  the  firm  of  J—  R— 
and  Co.,  wrote  to  his  house  in  Shanghai 
asking  them  to  send  Mr.  Henry  Moulton, 
a  confidential  clerk,  to  Hong  Kong  by  the 
French  mail  steamer  Labourdonnais,  as 
it  was  proposed  to  give  him  authority  to 
sign  for  the  firm,  and  leave  him  in  charge 

during    Mr.   S 's  temporary  absence 

from  the  colony.  When  the  steamer  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Moulton  did  not  appear,  much 

to  Mr.  S *s  annoyance.     He  wrote  to 

Shanghai  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  The 
Labourdonnais  in  the  mean  time  was  de- 
spatched on  a  special  trip  to  Saignon. 
The  return  mail  from  Shanghai  brought 
the  startling  intelligence  that  Mr.  Moulton 
left  the  hong  the  night  before  the  La- 
bourdonnais sailed,  and  parted  from  his 
friends  at  the  jetty.  The  news  of  his  non- 
arrival  created  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment in  Shanghai,  where  he  was  highly 
esteemed  and  respected.  The  American 
consul-general  and  the  Municipal  Council, 
calling  upon  the  native  authorities  for  aid, 
instituted  a  most  thorough  search  and  in- 
vestigation. An  attempt  was  even  made 
to  drag  the  river,  and  when  no  result 
crowned  these  earnest  efforts,  great  con- 
sternation ensued,  for  a  new  feeling  of 
insecurity  seized  upon  the  community. 
The  excitement  in  Hong  Kong  on  receipt 
of  this  intelligence  was  as  great  as  in  the 
north.  All  of  a  sudden  a  resident  sent  to 
the  daily  papers  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter  just  received  from  Singapore  from 
a  friend  who  had  gone  on  in  the  mail 
steamer  with  which  the  Labourdonnais 
connected.  The  writer  alluded  to  the  sad 
occurrences  on  the  trip  from  Shanghai  to 
Hong  Kong,  the  sudden  death  of  a  Mr. 
Moulton,  an  American,  and  the  speedy 
and  secret  consignment  of  his  body  to  the 
deep.    The  publication  of  this  information 


greatly  increased  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment. Editors  and  correspondents  asked, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  if  English  and 
American  passengers  were  to  be  thrown 
overboard  like  dogs  from  French  steam- 
ers, and  not  a  word  said  of  it.  The  feel- 
ing was  growing  dangerously  strong  when 
the  Labourdonnais  returned.  The  next 
morning  a  formal  statement  from  the 
French  consul  appeared  in  the  papers. 
It  was  emotionless,  dignified,  and  cate- 
gorical. 

"  *  M.  L.  Baron  de  R presented  his 

compliments  to  M.  le  R^dacteur,  and  re- 
gretted that  in  the  absence  of  information 
easily  accessible,  accusations  alike  un- 
founded and  unjust  had  been  made  against 
the  officers  of  a  Messageries  steamer. 
The  fact  was  that  one  M.  Moltone  or 
Multon,  passenger  of  the  first  class,  had 
been  seized  with  a  rapid  and  fatal  illness. 
He  had  been  attended  in  his  own  cabin 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  steamer,  a  good 
father  of  the  Church,  and  a  friend  of  his 
own,  the  most  devoted  —  one  M.  Seymor 
or  S^more,  registered  for  Marseilles.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  he  died  almost  imme- 
diately. And,  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  company,  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  deep  while 
the  passengers  were  at  dinner.  On  ar- 
rival M.  le  Capitaine  had  made  before  his 
consul  the  deposition  required  by  French 
law,  and  thus  fulfilled  his  whole  duty. 
He  was  disoli  that  there  had  been  any 
misunderstanding.  In  conclusion,  M.  le 
Baron  begged  M.  le  R^dacteur  to  accept 
the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  con- 
sideration.' 

*'  That  this  was  all  true,  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  The  Frenchman  had  complied 
with  the  letter  of  the  law:  the  passenger 
who  was  with  poor  Mr.  Moulton  was  a 
stranger  in  Hong  Kong;  he  had  not  come 
on  shore,  but  gone  on  at  once  in  the  mail 
steamer.  No  one  could  really  be  blamed, 
and  yet  it  was  proved  to  be  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  well-known  resident  of  a  foreign 
settlement  in  China  to  embark  on  a  regu- 
lar mail  steamer  for  a  three  days'  voyage 
and  utterly  disappear  from  mortal  ken. 
The  affair,  from  first  to  last,  has  made  a 
profound  sensation  in  China.''* 

Alice  Webster  read  this  article  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  never  missing  a 
word.    At  first  she  had  received  such  a 


*  If  there  be  any  of  the  readers  of  this  story  who 
deem  this  incident  over-drawn,  or  whose  experience  has 
not  taught  them  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  they 
are  respectfully  referred  to  the  files  of  the  Enghsh  papers 
published  in  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  in  1864. 
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shock  that  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 
To  this  succeeded  total  bewilderment. 
She  was  dazed  and  could  not  comprehend 
the  significance  of  the  narrative.  She  sat 
quite  still,  very  pale  and  holding  the  paper 
before  her.  Then,  to  her  excited  thought 
came  a  glimpse  of  relief.  Of  course  it 
was  the  friend  who  was  with  her  cousin 
that  died ;  such  a  mistake  could  readily 
occur.  The  color  came  back  to  her  face. 
Doubtless  he  would  come  to  see  her  at 

once,  he  would A  servant  entered 

and  handed  her  a  note.  She  opened  it 
with  feverish  haste,  and  read  as  follows : 

'*  I  must  say  a  word  to  you.  Miserable 
creature  as  you  must  think  me,  I  am 
worse  in  my  own  eyes  than  I  can  be  even 
in  yours. 

"You  may  refuse  to  read  what  I  write, 
but  I  must  tell  my  story,  though  it  be  only 
to  place  before  your  eyes  the  record  of  my 
folly  and  shame. 

**As  you  know,  I  am  an  impostor. 
Your  cousin  — a  good  and  true  man,  and 
once  my  friend  —  died  in  my  arms  on  the 
French  steamer  between  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong. 

"  I  was  about  his  age,  and  not  unlike 
him  in  personal  appearance.  I  was  born 
of  parents  who  had  once  been  rich  but 
were  poor,  and  soured  by  ill-fortune. 
They  instilled  in  my  mind  the  idea  that  we 
bad  a  grievance  against  society,  and  they 
nurtured  in  me  a  consuming  ambition.  I 
fought  the  world  from  childhood :  I  showed 
it  a  brave  face  at  all  times,  even  when  de- 
feat seemed  inevitable.  I  went  to  China  in 
hope  of  finding  some  opening  to  fame  and 
fortune.  When  the  community  thought 
me  a  traveller  of  means,  I  was  in  reality 
overwhelmed  with  disappointment.  I  had 
abandoned  hope  and  determined  to  go  to 
Europe.  Fate  decreed  that  your  cousin 
should  choose  the  same  steamer,  and 
should  make  me  his  confidant.  The  very 
first  morning  on  board  he  showed  me  the 
letter  announcing  his  inheritance  and  the 
change  in  his  fortunes.  He  begged  me 
to  go  with  him  to  Paris;  he  promised  to 
present  me  to  you ;  he  treated  me  as  a 
dear  friend.  That  very  night  he  was 
stricken  with  mortal  sickness ;  in  the  early 
stages  he  placed  his  papers  in  my  hands. 
In  twelve  hours  his  body  lay  deep  in  the 
ocean.  I  knew  no  one  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  did  not  go  on  shore.  It  was  when 
we  had  sailed  thence,  and  I  saw  that  noth- 
ing was  said  of  your  cousin's  death,  that 
the  devil  tempted  me.  Every  circum- 
stance was  in  my  favor.  How  far  I  could 
have  gone  I  know  not.     I  did  not  look 


ahead  beyond  the  passing  day.  I  saw 
you  —  and  I  forgot  all  else.  I  have  lived 
in  a  fooPs  paradise  ever  since;  I  have 
not  thought  of  aught  but  you.  I  have 
been  on  a  pinnacle  of  happiness,  and  io  a 
second  I  have  been  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  despair.  My  eyes  have  been  opened 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  see  noyseU 
as  I  am ;  even  as  you,  with  your  pure  in- 
stincts, must  see  me.  Your  character  has 
been  a  revelation  to  me.  I  believe  that  my 
reverence  for  you  would  have  made  a  good 
man  of  me,  but  I  know  only  too  well  that 
to  your  truth-loving  soul  I  stand  hope- 
lessly condemned. 

**But  one  word  more.  The  lessons  I 
have  learned  from  you,  in  this  brief  period 
of  happiness,  may  not  be  lost.  Some  day 
you  may  hear  of  my  atonement,  of  my 
doing  something  worthy  of  a  true  man. 
When  I  walked  home  with  you  last  Sun* 
day  from  the  little  church,  you  gave  me 
your  prayer-book  to  carry,  and  you  did 
not  ask  me  for  it.  I  shall  take  it  with 
me;  for  this  I  beg  you  to  pardon  roe. 
Perhaps  you  may  yet  find  in  your  heart 
some  pity  for  as  miserable  an  offender  as 

"Alfred  Seymour." 

III. 

It  was  April,  1865.  Miss  Alice  Wel> 
ster  was  again  at  her  pleasant  New  £a« 
gland  home.  If  she  had  told  any  one  of 
the  letter  received  in  Paris,  her  counsel 
was  well  kept,  and  in  some  occult  manner 
the  special  correspondents  had  been  baf* 
fled.  There  were  rumors  of  strange  oocnrw 
rences  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  the  cousin  from  China,  but  they  took 
no  permanent  shape. 

What  Miss  Alice  thought  or  felt  no  one 
could  tell,  for  she  was  no  sentimental 
maiden  to  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve. 
She  was  gentle,  gracious,  fascinating  as 
ever. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  attention  of 
New  England,  as  of  all  the  country,  was 
concentrated  on  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
great  Civil  War.  The  Union  forces  bad 
entered  Richmond  on  the  3d,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  making  the  great,  forc^ 
marches  which  ended  with  Lee's  surren- 
der at  Appomattox  on  the  9th.  In  the 
delirium  of  rejoicing  which  followed  the 
news  of  this  momentous  event,  the  car- 
nage which  preceded  it  was  forgotten* 
The  flags  were  still  flying,  and  the  salvos 
of  artillery  were  still  resounding,  when 
Miss  Alice  received  by  mail  a  small  |>ack- 
age  and  the  following  letter :  — » 

*' Colonel  R— -  presents  his  compli- 
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ments  to  Miss  Webster,  and  sends  a  book 
in  which  her  name  and  address  were  found 
written.  On  the  6th  instant,  only  three 
days  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the  regi- 
ment under  his  command  formed  part  of 
a  column  thrown  forward  to  Farmville  by 
General  Ord,  with  the  intention  of  ob- 
structing Lee's  advance  until  the  main 
body  of  the  army  of  the  James  could  come 
up.  The  loss  of  life  which  the  success  of 
the  movement  involved  was  very  great, 
and  among  those  who  perished  was  Cap- 
tain Seymour,  who  had  joined  the  regi- 
ment but  a  few  months  before  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  having  been  pro- 
moted on  the  field.  He  fought  like  a  hero 
and  died  a  soldier's  death.  No  letters  or 
papers  of  any  kind  were  on  his  person, 
and  no  survivors  in  the  command  knew  of 
his  home  or  friends;  but  the  little  book 
was  found  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  Colo- 
nel R has  deemed  it  proper  to  forward 

it  as  stated. 


u 


Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia ; 
A/rii  xath,  1865." 


I,  the  present  scribe,  have  had  singular 
associations  with  the  people  and  scenes 
of  which  1  have  just  written.  I  was  in 
China  when  the  man  I  have  called  **  Moul- 
ton  "  went  on  board  the  French  steamer  ; 
indeed  he  came  to  my  house  before  din- 
ner to  say  good-bye.  *•  Seymour  "  dined 
with  me  that  same  night  and  took  his 
departure  from  my  table.  When  I  last 
saw  the  lady  I  have  called  Miss  Webster, 
she  was  with  her  husband  at  a  presiden- 
tial reception  in  Washington,  and  every 
one  was  asking  who  she  was.  I  never 
thought  of  writing  this  story  until  a  few 
months  ago,  and  then  only  because  it 
made  such  an  impression  on  a  small  party 
of  clever  men  at  the  hospitable  Union 
Club  at  San  Francisco.  One  was  the 
merchant,  now  white-headed,  in  whose 
office  **  Moulton"  had  been,  and  part  of 
the  narrative  was  new  to  him. 

**  Poor  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  I  did  not 
want  him  to  go  to  China,  and  it  was  hard 
enough  that  he  should  die  just  as  good 
times  were  coming."  This  brought  out 
other  comments  on  my  tale.  The  last 
was  made  by  a  soldier-like  man,  with  a 
gray  moustache  and  an  empty  sleeve. 

**  There  is  no  poetical  justice  in  that 
sequence  of  events,"  said  he.  **  Your  bad 
man  came  oH  best  of  all,  for  he  died  an 
honorable  death,  fighting  for  his  country, 
and  there  is  no  chance  to  do  that  nowa- 
days. But,  all  the  same,  it  is  a  very  curi- 
ous story." 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN  AT 

PEKING. 

One  of  my  chief  objects  in  visiting  Pe- 
king was,  if  possible,  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  far-famed  Temple  of  Heaven, 
where,  at  mid-winter  and  mid-summer, 
with  the  star-lit  midnight  heavens  for  sole 
canopy,  the  emperor  of  China,  as  the  high* 
priest  of  his  people,  and  escorted  by  all 
the  great  nobles  of  the  empire,  offers 
most  solemn  worship  to  Heaven  only. 

Though  the  great  park  which  is  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  is  most  strictly 
guarded,  the  authorities  being  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
its  hallowed  precincts,  I  was  fully  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  be  one  of  the  few 
who  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  attend- 
ants! 

By  singular  good  fortune  1  not  only  in* 
duced  Dr.  £dkins,of  the  London  Mission 
(the  great  authority  on  antiquarian  sub- 
jects^ to  be  my  escort,  but,  by  deciding 
to  make  the  grand  effort  on  the  very  morn- 
ing after  arriving  in  Peking,  it  happened 
that  we  fixed  on  the  very  day  when,  as  a 
mark  of  especial  favor  to  the  ex-president 
of  the  United  States,  the  Tartar  officials 
had  agreed  to  allow  General  U.  S.  Grant 
and  his  suite  to  visit  the  temple. 

The  attendants  in  charge  of  this  jeal- 
ously guarded  spot  knew  only  that  on  that 
day  many  barbarians  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  sacred  precincts,  so  when  we 
reached  the  gate,  about  three  hours  before 
the  American  party,  we  were  admitted 
without  any  question  or  difficulty  what- 
ever, and  were  able  to  go  leisurely  over 
the  grounds,  and  every  corner  of  the  sa- 
cred buildings,  concerning  which,  and  all 
ceremonies  connected  with  them,  Dr.  Ed- 
kins  is  a  mine  of  information. 

When  the  subject  was  first  mooted  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival,  several  of  the 
home  party  resolved  to  share  the  adven- 
ture, and  face  whatever  difficulties  it  might 
involve  in  the  way  of  scrambling  over 
dilapidated  walls  and  shirking  or  brib- 
ing officials,  for  truly  of  this  terrestrial 
heaven  it  may  be  said  that  it  sufferetb 
violence,  for  few  except  the  violent  who 
take  it  by  force  ever  enter  within  its  gates. 
So  carts  were  ordered  to  be  ready  at  peep 
of  day,  and  we  were  all  astir  soon  after 
three  a.m.  The  early  dawn  was  most 
lovely,  clear  and  comparatively  cool ;  that 
is,  the  thermometer  fell  to  about  80"  from 
the  noonday  temperature  of  106^  in  the 
shade. 

To  make  you  understand  this  morning's 
expedition,  1  must  try  to  sketch  a  birdV 
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^ye  view  of  the  Great  City,  which  covers  a 
space  of  about  sixteen  square  miles.  To 
begin  with,  the  Tartar  City  and  Chinese 
City  are  totally  distinct,  the  former  being 
a  great  square  city,  and  the  latter  forming 
a  long  oblong  immediately  to  the  south. 
Each  city  is  inclosed  by  a  mighty  wall, 
but  the  south  wall  of  the  Tartar  City  forms 
the  north  wall  of  the  Chinese  City;  the 
two  to<2:ether  form  twenty-iive  miles  of  this 
masonry  for  giants  I  The  Tartar  City  has 
nine  gates :  two  to  the  north,  two  to  the 
east,  two  to  the  west,  three  to  the  south. 
These  three  last,  consequently,  open  into 
the  Chinese  town  which  has  seven  gates 
of  its  own  besides  —  not  gates  such  as  we 
understand  in  Britain,  but  stupendous 
masses  of  masonry,  like  some  fine  old 
border  keep  greatly  magnified. 

Within  the  Tartar  City  lies  another  great 
walled  square.  This  is  the  Imperial  City 
in  the  heart  of  which,  as  a  jewel  in  its  set- 
ting, another  great  square  district  is  in* 
closed  within  very  high  pale-pink  walls. 

This  inner  space  is  the  Forbidden  City 
—  in  other  words,  the  private  grounds 
around  the  palace  —  wherein,  guarded 
even  from  the  reverential  gaze  of  his  peo- 
ple, dwells  the  Imperial  Son  of  Heaven. 
To  this  palace  the  city  owes  its  name  Pe- 
king (or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  it,  Pai- 
Ching,  meaning  literally  North  Palace ; 
just  as  Nanking  was  the  Southern  Palace). 

Within  these  sacred  precincts  no  for- 
eigners have  ever  been  allowed  to  set 
foot,  though  they  may  gaze  from  beyond 
a  wide  canal  at  the  very  ornamental  arch- 
ways, and  the  double  and  triple  curved 
roofs  of  many  buildings  rising  above  the 
masses  of  cool,  dark  foliage.  Each  of 
these  archways  and  buildings  is  roofed 
with  brilliant  golden-yellow  tiles  of  porce- 
lain, which  are  positively  dazzling  in  the 
sunlight.  The  tall  buildings  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal  are  similarly  roofed, 
denoting  that  they,  too,  are  specially  Im- 
perial property,  yellow  being  emphatically 
the  Imperial  color,  the  use  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  save  Buddhist  priests, 
who  not  only  wear  the  yellow  robes,  but 
are  privileged  to  roof  their  temples  with 
the  yellow  tiles, stamped  with  the  Imperial 
Dragon  —  I  speak  especially  of  the  Lama 
temples. 

Within  the  Tartar  City  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Imperial  City  lies  the 
district  assigned  to  the  tributary  nations 
and  foreign  legations,  while  the  London 
Mission  station  lies  nearer  to  the  south- 
east gate.  Various  temples  of  the  three 
religions  which  we  have  met  all  over 
China  —  Buddhist,   Taouist,  and   Confu- 


cian—  and  of  their  various  subordinate 
sects,  are  scattered  about  both  cities,  each 
inclosed  by  its  own  high  wail,  so  as  efifeo- 
tually  to  prevent  its  adding  any  feature  to 
the  appearance  of  the  city. 

But  here  at  Peking  there  are  several 
temples,  each  unique  of  its  kind,  where 
the  emperor,  assuming  the  character  of 
high-priest,  himself  offers  to  the  rulers  of 
the  universe  the  worship  of  his  people. 

Of  these  exceptional  temples,  the  roost 
important  are  the  Temple  of  Heaven  and 
the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  each  occupy- 
ing  a  large  walled  enclosure  within  the 
walls  of  the  Chinese  City.  The  altar  to 
the  Earth  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tartar  City.  That  to  the  Sun  also  lies 
outside  the  walls,  in  a  shady  grove,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Tartar  City,  near  the 
gate  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  that  of  the 
Moon  outside  the  western  gate.  At  each 
of  these,  and  also  at  the  Imperial  Temple 
of  Ancestors,  the  emperor  in  person,  at- 
tended by  all  his  nobles,  roust  at  stated 
seasons  offer  most  solemn  sacrifice  and 
prayer  on  behalf  of  his  people.  And  trdty 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  na^ 
tional  act  of  worship  more  imposing  than 
the  whole  ceremonial  attending  the  Impe* 
rial  ministrations,  which  seems  to  recall 
the  patriarchal  times  of  Melchizedek,  king 
and  high-priest. 

This  is  most  especially  true  of  the  ser* 
vices  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  where, 
prostrate  on  an  elevated  and  roofless  plal> 
form  of  pure  white  marble,  the  emperor 
kneels  in  lowliest  adoration  of  Shang-te, 
the  Superior  Lord  of  Heaven,  his  courtiers 
and  nobles  kneeling  reverently  around  oa 
lower  terraces  of  the  same  platform  (or 
rather  marble  mound)  —  an  open-air  tem- 
ple whose  only  roof  is  the  starry  canopy 
of  the  midnight  heavens. 

In  none  of  these  temples  is  there  any 
image  to  suggest  idolatry,  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  powers  being  alike  represented 
only  by  simple  wooden  tablets,  placed  up- 
right in  stands  of  carved  and  gilded  wood, 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  bear  the 
names  of  the  honored  dead  in  every  an- 
cestral hall  throughout  the  empire. .  In 
fact,  the  one  "heathenish '' touch  in  this 
very  grand  worship  of  the  Lord  of  Heaveo 
is  that  the  tablets  of  the  deceased  emper- 
ors are  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  tablet 
symbolizing  Shang-te,  the  Supreme,  and 
that  to  them  is  rendered  homage  and  sac* 
rifice  only  secondary  to  his  own. 

But  the  true  meaning  of  this  seemed  to 
be,  that  the  offerings  are  not  intended  as 
atonement  for  sin,  but  as  a  spiritual  ban- 
quet to  which  it  is  necessary  to  invite  other 
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guests  to  do  honor  to  the  priDcipal  guest, 
aod,  as  the  deceased  emperors  are  held  in 
such  honor  as  to  rank  above  all  other 
spirits  in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  are  the  onlv  guests  who 
can  be  invited  to  share  this  banquet. 

The  reigning  emperor,  while  thus  ador- 
ing the  unseen  powers  with  lowliest  hu- 
mility, nevertheless  fills  the  position  of 
one  who  is  the  earthly  vicegerent  of 
Shang-te,  and  who  at  the  moment  of  death 
will  mount  the  Great  Dragon,  which  will 
bear  him  to  take  his  place  in  that  worship- 
ful company. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  expedition  that 
lovely  early  morning.  Our  route  lay  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  along  a  broad  street 
(so  wide  that  an  extemporary  rag-fair  of 
booths  occupies  the  centre  all  the  way !) 
till  we  came  to  the  Ha  ta-mun,  the  south- 
east gate,  and  so  passed  into  the  Chinese 
City,  and  through  densely  crowded  streets, 
till  we  reached  such  countrified  suburbs 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  we  were 
still  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  When 
we  had  almost  reached  the  central  south 
gate  we  came  to  a  large  open  space  with 
great  walled  enclosures  on  either  side. 
That  to  the  west  is  the  Sian-nun-tian,  or 
the  Temple  of  Agriculture.  That  to  the 
east  is  the  park  of  Tian-Tian,or  the  Tem- 
ple of  Heaven.  These  high  red  walls  are 
roofed  with  yellow  china  tiles,  each  of 
which  ends  in  a  circular  tablet  bearing  the 
Imperial  dragon. 

There  is  nothing  imposing  about  the 
approach  —  rather  the  contrary  ;  we  halted 
at  a  dilapidated  gateway,  where,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  instead  of  slamming  the  door  in 
our  faces  and  bargaining  for  much  coin 
(which  is  the  usual  manner  of  receiving 
visitors  at  this  Celestial  Temple),  the  at- 
tendants passed  us  in  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  grassy  park  shaded  by  fine  trees. 
This  is  a  walled  park,  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, forming  the  pleasant  pastures 
wherein  the  bullocks,  sheep,  and  other  an- 
imals destined  for  sacrifice  graze  till  their 
last  hour  draws  near,  without  a  thought  of 
the  slaughter  house  which  lies  hidden  in  a 
grove  at  the  northeast  corner.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  cool,  green, 
shady  park  was  actually  within  the  walls 
of  a  city  where  human  beings  cluster  in 
throngs  as  dense  as  bees  on  a  swarming- 
day!  The  first  building  we  come  to  is 
the  Hall  of  Fasting,  in  which  the  em- 
peror spends  some  hours  in  silence  and 
solitude,  in  preparation  of  spirit  ere  as- 
suming his  office  as  high-priest.  Be- 
sides **  occasional  services  "  marking  such 


events  as  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor 
or  some  extraordinary  national  event, 
there  are  three  set  days  in  the  year 
when  these  usually  deserted  grounds  are 
thronged  by  all  the  nobles  of  the  land  — 
namely,  the  summer  and  winter  solstice, 
when  the  great  religious  solemnities  are 
performed  at  midnight  at  the  roofless 
southern  altar,  and  the  festival  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the 
sacrifices  are  offered,  at  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  dawn,  at  the  northern  altar,  on 
which  is  erected  a  perfectly  circular  wood- 
en temple,  in  three  stories,  forming  a  sort 
of  telescopic  pagoda,  of  which  each  story 
is  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  and  is 
roofed  with  the  loveliest  bright-blue  en- 
caustic tiles,  the  topmost  roof  rising  to  a 
tall  peak.  This  temple  is  called  the  Che- 
nien-tien.  Temple  of  Prayers  for  a  Fruit- 
ful Year,  which  name  is  inscribed  on  a 
large  tablet  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  top- 
most roof. 

The  name  of  north  and  south  altar  is 
here  applied  to  two  immense  circular  plat- 
forms or  hillocks  (Yuen-Kew  or  round 
hillock,  is  the  name  of  the  southern  altar) 
formed  bv  three  terraces  of  beautifully 
sculptured  white  marble  piled  one  above 
the  other. 

On  each  occasion  the  em'i^eror  leaves 
his  palace  at  sunset,  in  a  car  drawn  by  an 
elephant  (I  only  hear  of  the  existence  of 
two  elephants  in  China),*  and  escorted  by 
a  train  of  about  two  thousand  courtiers  and 
attendants.  A  perfectly  straight  street 
runs  from  his  palace  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  passing  through  the  Chien-mun, 
which  is  the  central  south  gate  of  the  Tar- 
tar City,  never  opened  on  any  other  occa- 
sion save  these,  or  for  any  person  except 
the  emperor  or  one  of  the  Imperial  tablets. 

For  that  matter,  it  is  not  only  in  Peking 
that  there  is  an  objection  to  opening  the 
south  gate  of  a  city.  In  times  of  drought, 
especially,  the  south  gate  is  kept  closed, 
because  the  Chinese  suppose  that  as  the 
sun*s  rays  reach  them  from  the  south,  so 
may  the  Fire  God  enter  thence,  and,  espe- 

*  Elephants  were  imported  solely  to  grace  certain 
State  festivals.  The  emperor  Hien-Fung;  owned  thirty- 
eight  elephants,  but  apparentlythevery  variable  climate 
does  not  suit  them,  for  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1861 
only  one  survived  and  it  became  necessary  to  import 
new  ones.  Of  those  onlv  two  now  survive.  A  third 
died  two  years  ago,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
city  moat,  there  to  putrefy  at  leisure  beneath  the  mid- 
summer sun,  poisoning  the  atmosphere  for  weeks  I 
Pieces  of  its  thick  hide  were  preserved  for  sale  to  per^ 
sons  visiting  the  Imperial  elephant  stables.  These  are 
situated  near  the  southwall  of  the  Tartar  City,  and 
have  accommodation  for  forty-eight  elephants,  each  in 
a  separate  stable,  solidly  built  with  walls  six  feet  thick. 
These  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  where  the  ele- 
phants (when  there  are  any)  are  exercised.  The  whole 
18,  however,  in  a  very  neglected  coadition. 
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cially  in  the  burning  summer,  may  pro- 
duce a  conflagration  which,  in  a  town 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  would  be  a  matter 
too  serious  to  risk. 

On  reaching  the  temple  grounds,  the 
emperor  proceeds  first  to  inspect  all  the 
animals  for  sacrifice  which  are  stabled  in 
the  outer  park.  He  then  retires  to  the 
Penitential  Hall,  where  he  is  left  alone, 
and,  to  assist  his  meditations,  a  small  cop- 
per image  of  a  Taouist  priest,  which  had 
been  carried  before  him  in  the  procession, 
is  placed  on  his  right  hand.  The  image 
bears  in  one  hand  a  tablet  on  which  is 
inscribed  "  Fast  for  three  days,''  while  the 
other  hand,  with  three  fingers  raised  to  the 
lips,  inculcates  silence  —  the  idea  being 
that,  unless  the  mind  is  filled  with  holy 
thoughts,  the  religious  spirits  will  not  at- 
tend the  sacrifice.  This  image,  which  is 
only  fifteen  inches  in  height,  was  cast  in 
the  year  a.d.  1380,  by  order  of  Choo-tai- 
tsoo,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in 
order  to  remind  him  of  the  duty  of  solemn 
meditation  as  a  preparation  for  bis  priestly 
duties. 

When  the  appointed  hour  arrives,  the 
emperor  proceeds  to  a  robing  tent,  where 
be  washes  his  hands  ceremonially  and 
assumes  the  sacrificial  robes.  Then,  es- 
corted by  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
musicians  robed  in  heaven's  blue,  and  an 
equal  number  of  dancers,  who  perform 
slow  and  solemn  religious  dances,  and 
followed  by  all  his  princes  and  nobles,  the 
imperial  high-priest  passes  on  to  the  altars 
of  sacrifice. 

To  these  we  now  made  our  way,  and 
presently  came  to  another  wall,  completely 
enclosing  the  sacred  buildings.  Here  also 
we  found  an  open  gate,  and  passed  in  un- 
chidden.  We  were  now  on  the  green 
turf,  and  before  us  towered  the  triple  roof 
of  the  three-storied  temple  on  the  great 
northern  altar — three  roofs  rising  one 
above  the  other  pyramidally,  and  com- 
posed of  brilliant  Albert-blue  tiles,  daz- 
zlingly  bright  in  the  early  sunlight.  But 
this  also  is  enclosed  by  a  square  wall, 
colored  pale  pink,  and  roofed  with  tiles  of 
a  lovely  aqua-marine  color,  about  the  tint 
of  a  thrush's  egg. 

Here  again  the  door  was  open,  and  we 
passed  in  and  found  ourselves  on  a  square 
platform  at  the  base  of  the  great  circular 
triple  platform  of  white  marble  on  which 
stands  the  aforesaid  temple.  Eight  triple 
flights  of  nine  steps  each  lead  to  the 
upper  platform.  These  somehow  repre- 
sent a  mystic  figure  known  as  the  eight 
diagrams,  the  symbolism  of  which  none 
but  a  born  Chinaman  can  fully  grasp  1 


One  crowning  point  of  good  fortODe  lay 
in  the  fact  that  this  temple  itself,  which  is 
usually  so  rigidly  closed  as  to  defy  all 
bribery,  to-day  opened  wide  its  portals,  so 
we  were  able  to  examine  the  interior  at 
our  leisure.  There  is  no  ceiliog,  so  yoa 
look  right  up  into  the  pointed  roof,  the 
interior  of  which  is  richly  gilded.,  The 
highest  roof  is  supported  by  loar  very  tall 
round  pillars,  the  second  roof  rests  oq 
twelve  medium  columns,  and  the  lowest 
roof  on  twelve  shorter  ones,  all  of  wood, 
and  elaborately  colored  and  gilded.  Oa 
the  north  side,  facing  the  door,  is  an  altar 
on  which  stands  the  simple  wooden  tablet 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Shaog-te,  the 
supreme  lord  and  master  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  things.  On  either  side  are 
ranged  altars  bearing  the  tablets  of  the 
eight  deceased  emperors,  each  upheld  by 
a  handsomely  carved  wooden  stand  repre- 
senting dragons.  Except  that  these  are 
colored  scarlet  and  gold,  there  is  nothiog 
to  relieve  the  severe  simplicity  of  this  in* 
terior,  which  is  precisely  00  the  principle 
of  all  ancestral  temples. 

Standing  on  the  marble  platform  at  the 
door  of  the  temple,  we  looked  due  sooth 
along  the  paved  road  leading  to  the  great 
south  altar,  which  lies  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Half-way  between  the  two  there 
is  another  circular  tower  with  a  splendid 
single-peaked  roof  of  the  same  ioteosely 
rich  blue  tiles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular wall  of  a  pink-salmon  color,  roofed 
with  lovely  pale-green  dragon-tiles,  sod 
its  three  great  gateways  have  handsome 
curved  roofs  of  the  brightest  vellow  tiles 
edged  with  a  row  of  the  brightest  greea 
dragon-tiles.  All  the  coloring  has  special 
symbolic  signification.  Blue  roofs  indi- 
cate buildings  for  the  worship  of  Shang-te 
only,  yellow  or  brown  have  reference  to 
earth,  while  green,  combining  both,  is 
deemed  suitable  for  such  buildings  as  the 
Hall  of  Fasting  and  the  buildings  in 
which  the  musicians  practise  their  choral 
anthems. 

At  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
central  blue-roofed  building  lies  the  great 
triple  terrace  of  white  marble,  which  Is 
the  south  altar,  generally  distinguished  as 
the  Altar  of  Heaven,  the  approach  to 
which  is  beautified  by  two  sets  of  three 
white  marble  Pai-lows  —  <.^.,  the  squaue* 
shaped  triumphal  arch  —  facing  each  of 
the  four  sets  of  stairs. 

Before  proceeding  thither  we  tamed 
aside  into  the  dense  grove  of  very  large 
old  cypress-trees  which  forms  a  broad  belt 
of  dark-green  foliage  on  either  side  of  this 
long  roadway  and  of  these  altars.    They 
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are  noble  old  trees,  and  their  cool,  deep 
shade  was  doubly  delightful  as  the  slant- 
ing rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  already 
striking  with  extreme  heat. 

The  objects  of  special  interest  which 
we  sought  in  the  depths  of  this  arbor-vitse 
grove  were  six  great  unhewn  stone  boul- 
ders which  lie  beneath  one  of  the  old  trees, 
and  are  said  to  guard  the  fortunes  of  the 
present  Imperial  dynasty.  Strange  how 
widespread  are  the  survivals  of  primitive 
stone-worship!  Britain  too  has  her  king- 
making  stone,  which  is  securely  housed 
beneath  the  coronation  chair  in  her  Tern- 
pie  of  Heaven,  commonly  called  West- 
minster Abbey  —  a  rude,  water-worn  stone 
which  holds  its  time-honored  place  in  the 
stateliest  ceremonial  of  the  British  em 
pi  re  ! 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  spring 
of  deliciously  cool  water ;  then,  continuing 
our  walk  through  grassy  glades  beneath 
the  old  cypresses  and  laburnum-trees,  we 
passed  a  store-house  in  which  are  kept 
the  musical  instruments,  the  banners,  and 
the  sacred  triple  umbrellas  which  figure  in 
the  state  ceremonies.  Then,  finding  a 
gateway  which  admitted  us  within  another 
SQuare  pink  wall  roofed  with  yellow  and 
edged  with  green  tiles,  we  found  ourselves 
standing  at  the  base  of  the  magnificent 
white  marble  circular  triple  platforms,  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  Altar  of  Heaven, 
and  here  it  is  that  the  grand  midnight 
services  are  held  at  mid-summer  and  mid- 
winter. 

Here  (as  at  the  great  north  altar),  in  a 
corner  of  the  outer  square  wall  at  the  base 
of  the  circular  terraces,  are  the  furnace  of 
green  porcelain  (nine  feet  high  by  seven 
wide)  and  eight  great  cup-shaped  braziers 
of  ornamental  cast-iron.  These  are  the 
altars  of  burnt-ofiEering  in  which  the  vari- 
ous sacrifices  are  burnt  —  the  green  por- 
celain furnace  consuming  the  bullock,  the 
silks,  the  jade,  the  incense,  and  other 
things  offered  to  Shang-te,  while  the  eight 
iron  braziers  consume  the  sacrifices  to 
deceased  emperors.  The  hair  and  skins 
of  the  beasts  offered  are  buried  in  pits  a 
little  farther  off.  The  animals  sacrificed 
may  be  of  all  sorts  which  are  used  for 
human  food,  which  in  China  is  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  list,  including,  besides 
sheep  and  cattle,  hares,  deer,  and  pigs. 
In  earliest  times  horses  were  included  — 
a  survival  of  the  primitive  great  horse- 
sacrifice  —  but  they  are  now  omitted,  not 
being  legitimate  food  for  the  banquet.* 

•  A  very  remarkable  survival  of  the  horse-sacrifice 
is  still  occasionally  practised  in  various  pans  of  the  em- 


Here  four  triple  flights  of  nine  steps 
each,  instead  of  eight  as  at  the  north  altar, 
lead  to  the  summit.  Each  terrace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  handsome  balustrade, 

pire — not  a  sacrifice  to  the  son  however,  but  to  waters 
demons,  as  a  form  of  exorcism.  It  occurs  in  any  dis- 
trict where  many  persons  have  been  recently  drowned, 
or  indeed  wherever  the  land  has  been  afflicted  with  any 
serious  epidemic,  which  may  possibly  have  been  caused 
by  the  malice  of  water-spirits.  Then,  iust  as  we  read 
of  the  Persian  Magi  at  the  bidding  of  King  Xerxes 
sacrificing  white  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  as  an  offering  to  the  river  on  behalf  of  the  Persian 
host,  so  do  the  Chinese  bring  a  white  horse  to  the  brink 
of  a  stream,  a  lake,  or  a  canal,  and  there  solemnly  de- 
capitate it,  burying  its  head  below  low-water  mark,  but 
reserving  its  carcase  for  food.  The  sacrificial  butcher 
is  a  specially  appointed  layman,  but  both  Buddhist  and 
Taouist  priests  take  part  in  the  religious  ceremoniaL 
Sometimes  a  horse's  head  sculptured  in  stone  may  be 
obsenred  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  symbolizing  this 
offering.  Archdeacon  Grey  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  on  two  occasions  when  this  remarkable 
sacrifice  has  been  offered  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Canton.  The  first  time  was  at  a  village  where 
several  persons  had  been  drowned,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  spirits  of  the  neglected  dead  were  in  league 
with  the  water-demons.  So  preparations  were  made 
for  a  very  grand  funeral  service,  which  was  held  in  a 
large  cemetery  where  multitudes  of  friendless  poor  were 
buried.  Many  altars  were  erected,  at  each  of  which 
several  priests  of  Taou  chanted  monotonous  prayers 
from  morning  till  night,  while  all  the  women  of  the  dis- 
trict kept  up  an  incessant  wailing.  This  was  continued 
for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

Amongst  the  offerings  brought  for  the  use  of  the 
neglected  souls  in  the  spirit-world  were  upwards  of  two 
hundred  full-sized  armchairs  of  bamboo  wicker-work, 
and  life-sized  pasteboard  figures  of  attendants,  besides 
a  multitude  of  other  objects  of  which  the  etherealized 
essence  was  supposed  to  be  valuable  to  the  pauper 
dead.  All  these  were  heaped  together  to  form  one  vast 
bonfire,  and  thus  were  fitted  tor  the  use  of  spirits. 
About  forty  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  all 
enjoyed  a  very  gay  religious  fair,  with  very  fine  dramatic 
representations  in  the  temporary  theatre,  and  brilliant 
processions  of  dragon-boats  decorated  with  gorgeous 
banners  oi  most  costly  silk. 

The  decapitation  of  a  white  horse  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  holy  fair. 

On  the  second  occasion  the  devoted  white  horse  was 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  bore  on  its  back  a  wallet 
containing  thousands  of  paper  charms  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  each  bearing  the  name  and  seal  of  a 
goddess.  These  were  purchased  by  the  villagers  to  be 
placed  in  their  homes,  as  a  sure  defence  against  evil 
spirits.  Therhorse  was  led  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
when  an  exorcist,  dressed  up  to  look  most  ferocious, 
came  and  performed  a  wild  dance,  to  terrify  the  water- 
demons  who  were  supposed  to  be  moving  to  and  fro  on 
the  stream.  Then,  the  legs  of  the  horse  having  been 
tied  together,  it  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  decapi- 
tated, its  blood  was  received  in  a  large  earthenware 
jar,  and  a  portion  carried  to  the  temple  of  the  afo/esaid 
goddess,  when  all  the  villagers  rushed  tumultuously  to 
secure  a  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  charms  which  they 
had  already  purchased. 

The  rest  of  the  blood  was  mixed  with  sand,  and,  with 
the  head  and  legs,  was  placed  in  a  boat ;  beside  these 
portions  oi  the  sacrifice  was  laid  a  young  roan,  bound 
nand  and  foot,  with  his  face,  hands,  and  feet  painted 
black.  He  represented  the  conquered  water-devils  I 
This  boac  headed  a  long  procession  of  richly  carved  and 
gilded  boats,  in  which  were  priests,  both  Buddhist  and 
Taouist,  and  villaee  warriors  discharging  matchlocks  to 
terrify  the  water-devils,  while  the  men  in  the  first  boat 
sprinkle  the  waters  as  they  advance  with  blood-stained 
sand. 

On  reaching  the  village  boundaries,  the  young  man 
was  unbound,  and  leaping  into  the  stream,  swam  ashore 
amid  a  salvo  of  musketry.  The  horse's  head  was  finaJly 
placed  in  an  earthenware  jar,  and  buried  in  the  bed  ol 
the  river. 
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and  by  great  marble  knobs  sculptured  to 
sug<j;est  emblems  of  heaven.  On  the 
lower  terrace  these  are  all  curly  clouds. 
On  the  middle  terrace  there  are  phoenixes 
(the  celestial  birds  which,  with  the  dragon, 
form  the  Imperial  heraldic  bearings),  and 
the  dragon  himself  appears  in  multiplied 
form  round  the  upper  terrace. 

Ascending  thither  we  found  ourselves 
on  a  great  circular  platform  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  the  only  permanent  objects 
are  five  large  altar  vessels  of  white  mar- 
ble placed  a  little  north  of  the  central 
stone  on  which  the  emperor  kneels.  At 
intervals  all  round  there  are  marble  boul- 
ders with  handles,  shaped  just  like  large 
curling-stones.  These  are  the  weights  to 
which  are  attached  the  ropes  of  the  silken 
lent,  or  rather  canopy,  which  is  here  erect- 
ed at  the  great  festivals,  to  overshadow 
the  sacred  tablets  of  Shang-te  and  the 
deceased  emperors,  which  are  then 
brought  to  this  spot,  and  before  each  are 
spread  costly  offerings  of  the  same  sort 
as  those  which  are  invariably  sacrificed 
to  deceased  ancestors,  only  in  this  case 
the  genuine  article  is  offered,  and  actually 
burnt,  involving  a  most  tantalizing  de- 
struction of  fine  silk  and  jade. 

No  less  than  twelve  beautiful  pieces  of 
blue  silk  arc  burnt  in  honor  of  Shang-te, 
and  three  pieces  of  white  silk  in  honor  of 
the  emperors,  while  seventeen  pieces  of 
red,  yellow,  blue,  black,  and  white  silk  are 
burned  in  honor  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
whose  tablets  are  arranged  on  either  side 
of  the  second  terrace.  On  the  east  side 
are  set  the  tablets  of  the  sun,  the  Great 
Bear,  the  five  planets,  the  twenty-eight 
constellations,  and  one  for  all  the  stars. 
The  tablet  of  the  moon  is  placed  on  the 
west  side,  tO(;ether  with  those  of  wind 
and  rain,  cloud  and  thunder. 

Before  every  one  of  the  tablets  are  set 
ample,  but  slightly  varied,  feasts;  thus 
the  stars  alone  receive  a  full-grown  bul- 
lock, a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  while  to  Shang-te 
is  offered  a  heifer,  which  is  laid  between 
braziers  in  front  of  the  five  marble  altar 
vessels. 

Before  each  tablet  are  plated  lights  and 
incense,  with  abundant  offerings  of  food, 
and  three  cups  of  rice  wine.  Twenty- 
eight  dishes  of  divers  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  are  arranged  in  eight  rows. 
These  dishes  consist  of  soups,  with  slices 
of  beef  and  pork  floating  therein,  pickled 
pork  and  vermicelli,  slices  of  pickled 
hare  and  venison,  salt  fish,  pickled  fish, 
pickled  onions,  parsley,  and  celery,  bam- 
boo shoots,  boiled  rice  and  millet,  sweet 
cakes  of  wheat  or  buckwheat  fiour,  and 


sugar,  chestnuts,  water  chestnuts,  plums, 
and  walnuts. 

Nor  are  seasonings  forgotten  for  these 
Imperial  feasts  of  the  spirits  —  pepper 
and  salt,  sesamine  oil  and  anise  seed,  soy 
and  onions,  are  provided. 

All  these  things  having  been  duly  ar* 
ranged,  the  emperor  approaches  from  the 
Hall  of  Fasting,  arrayed  in  his  sacrificial 
vestments,  and  mounts  the  altar,  while  all 
his  courtiers  and  nobles  take  their  places 
on  the  lower  terraces  or  round  their  base. 
He  kneels  and  burns  incense  before  the 
tablet  of  each  emperor,  and  then  thrice 
prostrates  himself  before  the  tablet  of 
Shang-te,  knocking  the  ground  nine  times 
with  his  head.  Each  action  must  be  ex- 
actly repeated  by  every  worshipper  pres- 
ent. 

All  this  time  the  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four blue-robed  musicians  have  been 
making  melody.  Now  there  is  a  hashed 
silence,  while  the  emperor,  kneeling,  of- 
fers the  pieces  of  blue  silk  and  a  lovely 
large  piece  of  blue  jade.  Then  a  choris- 
ter chants  an  anthem,  describing  the  pres- 
entations of  the  food-offerings,  during 
which  attendants  bring  bowls  of  hot  broth 
which  they  sprinkle  over  the  body  of  the 
heifer. 

The  emperor  then  reads  aloud  a  prayer, 
which  is  inscribed  on  a  wooden  tablet,  and 
will  presently  be  burnt.  In  it  the  praises 
of  the  deceased  emperors  are  curiously 
interwoven  with  the  solemn  petitions  ad- 
pressed  to  the  Supreme  Lord.  He  thea 
offers  separately  three  cups  of  wine. 
Every  detail  in  all  this  elaborate  ritual  is 
ordered  according  to  the  strictest  ceremo- 
nial law. 

Now  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-foar 
musicians  chant  **  hymns  of  harmonious 
peace,"  with  accompaniments  of  stringed 
instruments,  while  a  great  company  of 
dancers  move  slowly  through  sacred  fig- 
ures. 

After  this  there  is  a  great  stillness,  and 
then  follows  a  most  remarkable  sacra- 
mental mystery.  A  single  voice  is  heard 
chanting  the  words,  "Give  the  cup  OF 

BLESSING  AND  THE  MEAT  OF  BLESSING," 
whereupon  officers  appointed  for  this 
honor  present  the  cup  of  blessing  and  tk€ 
meat  of  blessing  to  the  emperor^  who  par« 
takes  of  each,  and  again  prostrates  him- 
self, and  knocks  his  forehead  three  times 
against  the  ground,  then  nine  times  more 
to  symbolize  his  thankful  reception  of 
these  gifts.  All  the  princes  and  nobles 
present  exactly  follow  the  example  of  the 
emperor. 

Then    the   choir  bursts    forth    into  a 
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"song  of  glorious  peace,"  while  the  tab- 
lets are  solemnly  carried  back  to  their  ac- 
accustomed  place  ia  their  blue-roofed 
chapel. 

The  written  prayer,  the  incense,  the 
silk,  the  viands,  and  the  heifer,  elsewhere 
offered  to  Shang-te,  are  then  carried  to  the 
great  furnace,  or  altar  of  green  porcelain, 
and  the  offerings  to  the  ancestral  emper- 
ors, the  silk,  the  jadestone,  incense,  and 
meats,  are  carried  to  the  braziers,  and  all 
are  solemnly  burned,  the  glare  of  this 
costly  burnt  sacrifice  glowing  red  in  the 
cold  starlight,  while  the  emperor  and  all 
the  princes  and  nobles  stand  facing  this 
sacred  flame. 

Then  the  emperor  returns  to  his  palace, 
and  soon  all  trace  of  this  grand  ceremonial 
is  swept  away,  and  the  great  marble  altar 
is  deserted  till  the  next  solemn  occasion 
of  Imperial  worship. 

One  such  occasion  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  that  on  which,  once  every 
year,  the  emperor  lays  aside  his  Imperial 
robes,  and,  assuming  penitential  garments, 
walks  from  the  Hall  of  Fasting  to  the  Altar 
of  Heaven,  and  there  reads  a  list  of  ail 
criminals  who  have  been  executed  within 
the  last  year,  praying  that  if  any  have 
been  unjustly  punished  they  may  not  suf- 
fer in  the  spirit  world  on  account  of  the 
ignominy  with  which  they  were  dismissed 
from  this  —  the  idea  being  that  a  criminal 
who  has  been  decapitated  is  certain  of 
hard  lines  in  the  unseen  world,  the  fact  of 
arriving  without  a  head  proving  him  to  be 
quite  unworthy  of  respect! 

One'of  the  many  interesting  points  to 
which  Dr.  Edkins  called  my  attention  is 
the  constant  recurrence  of  multiples  of 
three  and  nine  in  all  the  structure  of  this 
unique  place  of  worship.  To  begin  with, 
each  of  the  three  terraces  is  ascended  by 
oine  steps.  In  the  centre  of  the  north 
altar,  three  concentric  circles  form  a 
raised  base  of  three  steps,  leading  up  to 
the  three-storied  wooden  temple,  the 
height  of  which  is  ninety-nine  Chinese 
feet.  The  midnight  sacrifice  is  illumi- 
Dated  by  three  great  lights  suspended 
from  three  tall  poles. 

AH  this  is  part  of  a  Chinese  symbolism 
which  expresses  abstract  ideas  by  detinite 
forms,  colors,  and  numbers. 

First,  there  is  the  mysterious  Yin-Yang, 
or  symbolism  of  the  dual  principle  in  na- 
ture. The  Yin,  or  feminine,  which  repre- 
sents*  the   Earth,   is    symbolized    by   a 

*  In  common  with  many  other  matters  in  China,  the 
Ko-cow,  or  form  of  obeisance  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, 1^  thus  regulated,  and  consists  in  thrice  kneeling 
on  all  fours,  and  knockinj^  the  forehead  on  the  ground 
Dine  times  —  1.  /  ,  thrice  at  each  prostration. 


square  figure  and  even  numbers,  2, 4, 6,  8, 
10,  wbereaa  the  Yaog,  or  male  principle, 
representing  Heaven,  is  symbolized  by 
circular  forms  and  odd  numbers,  i,  3,  5,  7, 
9.  Therefore  these  threefold  circular  al- 
tars to  Heaven  rest  on  a  square  base,  and 
the  upper  platform  of  the  great  southern 
altar  is  paved  with  nine  circles  of  marble 
slabs  (including  the  central  circular  stone 
on  which  the  emperor  kneels).  These  cir- 
cles are  respectively  laid  in  nine  slabs, 
eighteen  slabs,  twenty-seven  slabs,  and  so 
on  up  to  nine  times  nine. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Earth,  to  the  north  of  Peking,  the  great 
altar  is  square,  and  each  terrace  is  six 
feet  in  height,  and  the  paving  bricks  are 
laid  in  multiples  of  six  and  eight,  because 
here  even  numbers  must  prevail.  The 
altar  is  sixty  feet  square,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  six  feet  wide  and  a 
wall  six  feet  high. 

When  this  park  was  first  set  apart  for 
this  Imperial  worship,  a.d.  1421,  by  the 
third  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Earth 
and  Heaven  were  here  worshipped  to- 
gether at  the  northern  altar,  and  instead 
of  the  three  roofs  being  all  blue,  they  were 
then  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  In  1531,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  decided  that  the 
altar  of  the  Earth  should  lie  outside  the 
walls  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tartar  City, 
where  it  now  is,  and  its  encircling  double 
walls  are  colored  red,  and  are  roofed  with 
bright  green  tiles.  The  temple  buildings 
are  also  red,  and  are  roofed  with  green  or 
yellow  tiles.  The  two  hundred  and  four 
musicians  are  robed  in  black  and  gold,  to 
represent  yellow,  instead  of  blue.  For 
the  same  reason  some  of  the  musical  in- 
struments are  gilt.  The  most  precious 
offering  is  a  piece  of  yellow  jade,  in  place 
of  the  blue  jade  offered  to  Heaven.  The 
prayer  is  written  on  a  yellow  tablet,  and, 
in  common  with  the  silk,  the  jade,  the  va- 
rious animals,  and  the  cooked  food,  it  is 
buried  instead  of  being  burnt,  the  idea  be- 
ing that  the  offerings  to  the  Earth  Spirit 
must  descend,  even  as  those  to  Heaven 
must  ascend. 

Instead  of  sacrifice  before  the  tablets  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  I  mperial  worship 
ot  the  Earth  Temple  honors  the  spirits  of 
the  lour  great  seas,  and  the  four  greatest 
rivers  of  China,  also  of  the  fourteen  great- 
est and  most  sacred  mountains  of  China 
and  Manchuria.  Each  of  these  is  repre- 
sented by  the  tablet.  The  tablets  of  the 
deceased  emperors  are  also  present,  and 
receive  offerings,  which,  however,  are 
burnt,  not  buried. 

Yet  another  temple  in  which  the  em- 
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peror  officiates  as  hij(h-priest,  and  where 
the  ceremonial  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Earth-worsbip,  is  that  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Land  and  Grain. 
This  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  palace 
gate.  Here  the  altar  consists  of  these  two 
terraces,  each  ascended  by  flights  of  three 
steps.  The  upper  terrace  is  covered  with 
earth  of  five  colors :  blue  to  the  east, 
white  to  the  west,  black  to  the  north,  red 
to  the  south,  and  yellow  in  the  middle. 
On  these  terraces  are  placed  the  tablets 
of  these  two  guardian  spirits,  both  facing 
the  north,  and  the  tablets  of  two  eminent 
Chinese  agriculturists  are  placed  on  the 
right  and  left  hand  to  occupy  the  honored 
position  of  guests  at  the  sacriticial  ban- 
quets. These  are  offered  in  the  middle 
of  spring  and  autumn,  and  on  some  other 
occasions,  and,  by  an  odd  combination  of 
ideas,  the  animals  offered  are  buried,  but 
the  silk  and  jade  are  burned. 

There  is  just  one  temple  in  the  heart 
of  the  Imperial  City,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  palace,  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  sort  of  Buddhist  adaptation  of 
Heaven's  Temple.  It  is  called  the  Qua- 
min-tien,  or  Temple  of  Light.  Here  are 
two  marble  terraces,  one  above  the  other, 
each  ascended  by  six  flights  of  twelve 
steps  each  (making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  steps).  On  the  platform  at 
the  summit  stands  a  circular  wooden  tem- 
ple, roofed  with  brilliant  light-blue  tiles. 
Within  this  building  an  image  sits  en- 
throned above  the  altar,  supported  by 
beautifully  carved  dragons.  This  pagoda, 
with  its  marble  terraces,  is  in  connection 
with  a  Buddhist  temple  of  the  ordinary 
type. 

We  now  recrossed  the  outer  park,  in- 
tending, according  to  our  morning  pro- 
gramme, to  visit  the  great  Temple  of 
A<;riculture,  which  lies  so  near  to  that  of 
Heaven,  but,  the  sun  being  already  high 
and  the  heat  overpowering,  I  contented 
myself  with  a  look  at  its  outer  wall,  while 
Dr.  Edkins  described  how  at  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  about  the  5th  of  March, 
the  emperor  and  his  great  nobles  come 
in  state  to  this  Eminence  of  Venerable 
Agriculturists  (the  Seinnong-tan),  and 
there  offer  a  sacrificial  banquet  to  Shin- 
Dung,  the  god  of  Husbandry. 

The  banquet  includes  a  sheep,  a  pig, 
and  nine  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
In  presenting  these  the  emperor  and  his 
courtiers  prostrate  themselves  and  knock 
their  heads  nine  times  on  the  earth.  Hav- 
ing read  aloud  a  written  prayer  for  pros- 
perity in  the  ploughing  and  sowing,  the 
nine  head-knockings  are  again  repeated. 


Then  the  emperor  and  the  Imperial  prioces 
put  off  their  official  dress,  and  assume 
that  of  peasants,  and,  thus  arrayed,  thej 
adjourn  to  a  field  ready  for  ploughiog, 
where  each  takes  his  place  in  charge  of 
an  Imperial-yellow  plough,  to  which  is 
yoked  a  buffalo  led  by  a  peasant,  who  (iq 
honor  of  the  occasion)  is  clothed  in  yellow. 
Each  noble  ploughman  roust  plough  nine 
furrows,  and  each  is  followed  by  an  offi- 
cial whose  duty  it  is  to  sow  the  grain  ia 
the  newly  turned  earth,  while  two  com- 
panies of  choristers  robed  in  festive  at- 
tire, and  stationed  to  east  and  west  of  the 
field,  chant  anthems  in  praise  of  agricul* 
ture.  On  the  north  side  stand  a  crowd 
of  literary  men,  and  on  the  south  a  com- 
pany of  aged  peasants  in  festal  attire. 

This  remarkable  ceremony  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Shun,  who  reigned  about  B.C.  2200,  and 
was  himself  a  keen  practical  farmer.  The 
example  thus  set  by  the  emperor  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  officials  in  every  city 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  farmers 
are  then  at  liberty  to  comroeoce  work  in 
earnest.* 

We  had  ample  time  to  contemplate  the 
outer  wall  of  this  famous  temple  while 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  driver,  who 
had  gone  off  to  indulge  in  an  opium  pipe. 
At  last,  weary  of  standing  in  the  grilling 
sun,  we  started  to  meet  him,  the  doctor 
himself  leading  the  cart.  Presently  we 
came  to  the  Temple  of  the  God  of  Medi- 
cine, and  there  halted,  hoping  to  see  the 
statues  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Chinese 
doctors. 

The  temple,  however,  was  securelv 
locked  up,  and  we  had  to  be  satisfied  witn 
inspecting  its  very  gaudy  joss  theatre, 
the  decorations  of  which  are  not  nearly  so 
artistic  as  those  of  southern  China. 

As  we  neared  the  huge  walls  of  the 
Tartar  City,  we  successively  met  two 
great  funeral  processions,  which  formed 
striking  foregrounds  to  the  venerable 
gray  walls  and  stupendous  many-storied 
gateway.  A  funeral  here  does  not  implv 
sombre  black,  but  a  wealth  of  rich  posU 
tive  color.  Nor  is  there  any  conventional 
excess  of  rigid  obedience  to  undertakers 
and  milliners,  for  most  picturesque  tat- 
terdemalions are  allowed  a  place  in  the 
funeral  processions  of  even  wealthy  citi- 
zens such  as  these.     In  the  present  io- 

*  In  proof  thAt  this  festiral  was  not  andently  peculiar 
to  China,  Mr.  Simnson  quotes  the  **Siamc5e  Life  ol 
Buddha,'*  which  tells  how  Suddhodana,  kin^  of  Kapil^ 
and  father  of  Uuddha,  celebrated  the  festival  of  tlM 
commencing;  of  sowins  time  with  Brahmins  and  nobles 
and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ploughs,  with  which 
they  broke  the  earth  and  then  sowed  the  first  acedM, 
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stance  a  company  of  such  headed  the 
first  procession,  carrying  scarlet  objects 
stuck  on  long  poles  like  advertisement 
boards,  with  Chinese  characters  inscribed 
in  gold.  These  are  the  titles  of  the  de- 
ceased and  his  ancestors.  Various  other 
symbolic  insignia  were  also  carried  on 
tall  poles.  Then  came  a  troop  of  mu- 
sicians beating  gongs,  drums,  and  cop- 
per cymbals,  and  blowing  trumpets  with 
deafening  noise,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  lugubrious  noise  of  hired  mourners. 
These  are  ail  clothed  in  dark  blue.  Then 
came  a  gorgeous  erection  of  huge  scarlet 
and  gold  beams  and  cross-beams,  the  use 
of  which  I  failed  to  learn.  Then,  in  a 
fine  gilded  sedan-chair,  came  the  tablet  of 
the  deceased,  and  above  it  floated  a  crim- 
son satin  banner  bearing  his  name  in  let* 
ters  of  gold.  Another  company  of  men 
in  every-day  dress  followed,  each  bearing 
a  long  stick  with  a  gilt  top.  After  these 
came  a  procession  of  half-a-dozen  gor- 
geous scarlet  ecclesiastical  umbrellas  — 
triple  umbrellas  one  above  the  other  (like 
the  triple  roof  of  Heaven's  Temple). 

These  were  followed  by  Taouist  priests 
robed  in  blue  satin,  and  then  came  the 
funeral  car  —  an  immense  catafalque  with 
a  canopy  and  drapery  of  the  richest  blue 
satin  embroidered  with  gold  dragons. 
This  most  cumbersome  bier  was  carried 
by  a  very  large  number  of  bearers  dressed 
in  green,  and  having  red  feathers  in  their 
hats.  There  must  have  been  about  fifty 
of  these.  Then  followed  the  chief  mourn- 
ers on  foot,  some  dressed  in  white  and 
some  in  sackcloth.  Then  a  very  long 
string  of  the  ordinary  Peking  carts,  with 
blue  canvas  covers  and  two  enormously 
heavy  wheels  —  springless  carls  which 
bump  and  jolt  along  over  these  dreadful 
roads  and  streets,  once  stone-paved,  but 
now  resembling  the  beds  of  mountain  tor- 
rents! These  on  the  present  occasion  re|> 
resented  mourning  and  private  carriages, 
containing  more  white-robed  mourners. 
Among  them  were  some  sedan-chairs, 
with  four  bearers.  Then  came  more  state 
umbrellas,  more  scarlet  boards  and  ban- 
ners, more  noisy  musicians,  and  then  an 
immense  crowd  of  rag-tag  attracted  by  the 
brave  spectacle. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  of  them  passed  us 
when,  just  as  we  came  to  the  great  gate- 
way, a  renewed  burst  of  dismal  music 
warned  us  to  stand  aside,  and  a  second 
long  funeral  train  came  forth.  This  was 
that  of  a  woman,  apparently  of  some 
standing,  for  the  procession  was  in  most 
respects  very  similar  to  the  first;  only,  in 
place  of   the   extraordinary  structure  of 
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scarlet  and  gold  beams,  there  was  a  sort 
of  ark  closely  covered  with  yellow  em- 
broidered cloth,  and  the  funeral  car  was 
heavily  draped  with  dark-purple  silk  em- 
broidered with  large,  luck -conferring 
fishes,  with  the  addition  of  many  camels 
couching  in  the  hot  dust  outside  the  great 
gray  walls,  and  the  mixed  crowd  of  Mongo- 
lians, Tartars,  and  long-tailed  Chinamen. 
The  scene  was  all  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, and  I  crept  out  of  my  secluded 
cart  in  order  to  see  it  better;  but  what 
with  the  grilling  heat,  the  clouds  of  stifling 
dust,  and  the  powerful  and  most  unfra- 
grant  bouquet  de  peuple^  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  procession  had  cleared  the  great 
double  gateway,  and  we  were  able  to  pass 
into  the  Tartar  City,  and  jolt  and  bump 
down  the  main  street  till  we  joyfully 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  hospitable  Lon- 
don Mission. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

{continued,) 

**  If  that  is  what  you  think,''  she  said, 
her  voice  tremulous  with  agitation  and 
pain,  pulling  on  her  gloves  with  feverish 
haste,  **  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  go  away." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  turned  round  upon  her 
with  a  start  of  astonishment.  Through 
the  semi-darkness  of  that  London  day, 
which  was  not  much  more  than  twilight 
through  the  white  curtains,  the  elder 
woman  looked  round  upon  the  girl,  quiv- 
ering with  indignation  and  resentment,  to 
whom  she  had  supposed  herself  entitled 
to  say  what  she  pleased  without  fear  of 
calling  forth  any  response  of  indignation. 
When  she  saw  the  tremor  in  the  little 
figure  standing  against  the  light,  the  agi- 
tated movement  of  the  hands,  she  was 
suddenly  brought  back  to  herself.  It 
flashed  across  her  at  once  that  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Frances,  whom  she  had 
welcomed  so  warmly  as  her  brother's 
favorite  child,  would  be  a  triumph  for 
Lady  Markham,  already  no  doubt  very 
triumphant  in  the  unveiling  of  her  hus- 
band's hiding-place  and  the  recovery  of 
the  child,  and  in  the  fact  that  Frances 
resembled  herself,  and  not  the  father. 
To  let  that  enemy  understand  that  she, 
Waring's   sister,   could    not   secure    the 
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affection  of  Wariog's  child,  was  some- 
thing which  Mrs.  Cavendish  could  not 
face. 

"Go  —  where?"  she  said.  "You  for- 
get that  you  have  come  to  spend  the  day 
with  me.  My  lady  will  not  expect  you 
till  the  evening;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
you  can  wish  to  expose  your  father's  sis- 
ter to  her  remarks." 

••My  mother,"  said  Frances  with  an 
almost  sob  of  emotion,  ••  must  be  more  to 
me  than  my  father's  sister.  Oh,  Aunt 
Charlotte,"  she  cried,  ••you  have  been 
very,  very  hard  upon  me.  I  lived  as  a 
child  lives  at  home  till  Constance  came. 
1  had  never  known  anything  else.  Why 
should  I  have  asked  questions.'  I  did 
not  know  I  had  a  mother.  I  thought  it 
was  cruel,  when  1  first  heard;  and  now 
you  say  it  was  my  fault." 

••  It  must  have  been  more  or  less  your 
fault.  A  girl  has  no  right  to  be  so  simple. 
You  ought  to  have  inquired;  you  ought 
to  have  given  him  no  rest;  you  ought — " 

•'  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Frances,  "what 
I  was  brought  up  to  do:  not  to  trouble 
papa;  that  was  all  I  knew  from  the  time 
I  was  a  baby.  I  don't  know  who  taught 
me  —  perhaps  Mariuccia,  perhaps,  only 
—  everything.  1  was  not  to  trouble  him, 
whatever  1  did.  I  was  never  to  cry,  nor 
even  to  laugh  too  loud,  nor  to  make  a 
noise,  nor  to  ask  questions.  Mariuccia 
and  Domenico  and  every  one  had  only 
this  thought  —  not  to  disturb  papa.  He 
was  always  very  kind,"  she  went  on,  soft- 
ening, her  eyes  filling  again.  ••  Sometimes 
he  would  be  displeased  about  the  dinner, 
or  if  his  papers  were  disturbed.  I  dusted 
them  myself,  and  was  very  careful;  but 
sometimes  that  put  him  out.  But  he  was 
very  kind.  He  always  came  to  the  loggia 
in  the  evening,  except  when  he  was  busy. 
He  used  to  tell  me  when  my  perspective 
was  wrong,  and  laugh  at  me,  but  not  to 
hurt.  I  think  3»ou  are  mistaken.  Aunt 
Charlotte,  about  papa." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  had  come  a  little  nearer, 
and  turned  her  face  towards  the  girl,  who 
stood  thus  pleading  her  own  cause. 
Neither  of  them  was  quick  enough  in  in- 
telligence to  see  distinctly  the  ditTerence 
of  the  two  pictures  which  they  set  before 
each  other  —  the  sister  displaying  her 
ideal  of  a  delicate  soul  wounded  and 
shrinking  from  the  world,  finding  refuge 
in  the  tenderness  of  his  child :  the  daugh- 
ter making  her  simple  representation  of 
the  father  she  knew,  a  man  not  at  all  de- 
pendent on  her  tenderness,  concerned 
about  the  material  circumstances  of  life, 
about   his    dinner,  and   that   his  papers 


should  not  be  disturbed  —  kind,  indeed, 
but  in  the  easy,  indifferent  way  of  a  father 
who  is  scarcely  aware  that  his  little  girl  is 
blooming  into  a  woman,  i  They  were  not 
clever  enough  to  perceive  this ;  and  yet 
they  felt  the  difference  with  a  vague  sense 
that  both  views,  yet  neither,  were  quite 
true,  and  that  there  might  be  more  to  sav 
on  either  side.  Frances  got  choked  witn 
tears  as  she  went  on,  which  perhaps  was 
the  thing  above  all  others  which  melted 
her  aunt's  heart.  Mrs.  Cavendish  gave 
the  girl  credit  for  a  passionate  regret  and 
longing  for  the  father  she  loved  ;  whereas 
Frances  in  reality  was  thinking,  not  so 
much  of  her  father,  as  of  the  serene  child- 
ish life  which  was  over  forever,  which 
never  could  come  back  again  with  all  its 
sacred  ignorances,  its  simple  unities,  the 
absence  of  all  complication  or  perplexity. 
Already  she  was  so  much  older,  and  had 
acquired  so  much  confusing  painful  knowl- 
edge —  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  sense  of  another  meaning  lurking  be- 
hind the  simplest  seeming  fact  and  utter- 
ance, which  when  once  it  has  entered  into 
the  mind,  is  so  hard  to  drive  out  again. 

••  Perhaps  it  was  not  your  fault,"  said 
Mrs.  Cavendish  at  last.  ••  Perhaps  he  had 
been  so  used  to  you  as  a  child,  that  he  did 
not  remember  you  were  grown  up.  We 
will  say  no  more  about  it,  Frances.  We 
may  be  sure  he  had  his  reasons.  And  yoa 
say  he  was  busy  sometimes.  Was  he 
writing?  What  was  he  doing?  You 
don't  know  what  hopes  we  used  to  have, 
and  the  great  things  we  thought  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  was  so  clever ;  at  school 
and  at  college  there  was  nobody  like  him. 
We  were  so  proud  of  him  I  He  might 
have  been  lord  chancellor.  Charles  al- 
ways says  so,  and  he  is  not  partial,  like 
me  ;  he  might  have  been  anything,  if  be 
had  but  tried.  But  all  the  spirit  was  takeo 
out  of  him  when  he  married.  Oh,  many  a 
man  has  been  the  same.  Women  have  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  about  your  mother.  You  are 
quite  right  when  you  say  that  is  not  a  sut^ 
ject  to  be  discussed  with  you.  Come 
down-stairs;  luncheon  is  ready;  and  after 
that  we  will  go  out.  We  must  not  quarrel, 
Frances.  We  are  each  other's  nearest 
relations,  when  all  is  said." 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel.  Aunt  Charlotte. 
Oh,  no;  I  never  quarrelled  with  anyone. 
And  then  you  remind  me  of  papa." 

••  That  is  the  nicest  thing  you  have  said. 
You  can  come  to  me,  my  dear,  whenever 
you  want  to  talk  about  him,  to  ease  your 
heart.  You  can't  do  that  with  your  moth* 
er ;  but  you  will  never  tire  me.     You  may 
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tell  me  about  him  from  moroiDg  to  night, 
and  I  shall  never  be  tired.  Mariuccia 
and  Domenico  are  the  servants,  I  su|> 
pose?  and  they  adore  him?  He  was  al- 
ways adored  by  the  servants.  He  never 
gave  any  trouble,  never  spoke  crossly. 
Oh,  how  thankful  I  am  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  him  quite  freely  !  I  was  his  favorite 
sister.  He  was  just  the  same  in  outward 
manner  to  us  both  ;  he  would  not  let  Min- 
nie see  he  had  any  preference;  but  he 
liked  me  the  best,  all  the  same." 

It  was  very  grateful  to  Frances  that  this 
monologue  should  go  on;  it  spared  her 
the  necessity  of  answering  many  ques- 
tions which  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  her ;  for  she  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  servants,  though  faithful,  adored 
her  father,  or  that  he  never  gave  any 
trouble.  Her  recollection  of  him  was  that 
he  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  was 
•*  very  particular."  But  Mrs.  Cavendish 
had  a  happy  way  of  giving  herself  the  in- 
formation she  wanted,  and  evidently  pre- 
ferred to  tell  Frances  a  thousand  things, 
instead  of  being  told  by  her.  And  in 
other  ways  she  was  very  kind,  insisting 
that  Frances  should  eat  at  lunch,  that  she 
should  be  wrapped  up  well  when  they 
went  out  in  the  victoria,  that  she  should 
say  whether  there  was  any  shopping  she 
wanted  to  do.  **  I  know  my  lady  will  look 
after  your  finery,"  she  said;  "that  will  be 
for  her  own  credit,  and  help  to  get  you  off 
the  sooner;  but  I  hope  you  have  plenty  of 
nice  underclothing  and  wraps.  She  is 
not  so  sure  to  think  of  these." 

Frances,  to  save  herself  from  this  ques- 
tioning, described  the  numberless  un- 
necessaries  which  had  been  already  be- 
stowed upon  her,  not  forgetting  the  pearls 
and  other  ornaments,  which,  she  remem- 
bered with  a  quick  sensation  of  shame,  her 
mother  had  told  her  not  to  speak  of,  lest 
her  aunt*s  liberalities  should  be  checked. 
The  result,  however,  was  quite  different. 
Mrs.  Cavendish  grew  red  as  she  heard  of 
all  these  acquisitions,  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  Portland  Place,  led  Frances  to 
her  own  room  and  opened  to  her  admiring 
gaze  the  safe,  securely  fixed  into  the  wall, 
where  her  jewels  were  kept,  **  There  are 
not  many  that  can  be  called  family  jewels," 
she  said;  "but  Tve  no  daughter  of  my 
own,  and  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  said 
that  you  had  got  nothing  from  your  fa- 
ther's side." 

Thus  it  was  a  conflict  of  liberality,  not 
a  withholding  of  presents,  because  she 
was  already  supplied,  which  Frances  had 
to  fear.  She  was  compelled  to  accept 
with   burning  cheeks,  and  eyes  weighed 


down  with  shame  and  reluctance,  orna- 
ments  which  a  few  weeks  ago  would  have 
seemed  to  her  good  enough  for  a  queen. 
Oh,  what  a  flutter  of  pleasure  there  had 
been  in  her  heart  when  her  father  gave 
her  the  little  necklace  of  Genoese  filigree, 
which  appeared  to  her  the  most  beautitul 
thing  in  the  world  !  She  slipped  into  her 
pocket  the  cluster  of  emeralds  her  aunt 
gave  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  thief,  and 
hid  the  pretty  ring  which  was  forced  upon 
her  finger,  under  her  glove.  "  Oh,  they 
are  much  too  fine  for  me !  They  are  too 
good  for  any  girl  to  wear.  I  do  not  want 
them,  indeed,  Aunt  Charlotte." 

"That  may  be,"  Mrs.  Cavendish  re- 
plied; "but  I  want  to  give  them  to  you. 
It  shall  never  be  said  that  all  the  good 
things  came  from  her  and  nothing  but 
trumpery  from  me." 

Frances  took  home  her  spoils  with  a 
sense  of  humiliation  which  weighed  her 
to  the  ground.  Before  this,  however,  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Charles 
Cavendish,  the  great  Q.C.,  who  came  into 
the  cold  drawing-room  two  minutes  before 
dinner  in  irreproachable  evening  costume, 
a  well-mannered,  well -looking  man  of 
middle  age,  or  a  little  more,  who  shook 
hands  cordially  with  Frances,  and  told 
her  he  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  "  But 
dinner  is  a  little  late,  isn't  it?"  he  said  to 
his  wife.  The  drawing-room  looked  less 
cold  by  lamplight;  and  Mrs.  Cavendish 
herself,  in  her  soft  velvet  evening  gown 
with  a  good  deal  of  lace  —  or  perhaps  it 
was  after  the  awakening  and  excitement 
of  her  intercourse  with  Frances  —  had 
less  the  air  of  being  like  the  furniture,  out 
of  use.  The  dinner  was  very  luxurious 
and  dainty.  Frances,  as  she  sat  between 
husband  and  wife,  observing  both  very 
closely  without  being  aware  of  it,  decided 
within  herself  that  in  this  particular  her 
aunt  Charlotte  again  reminded  her  of 
papa.  Mr.  Cavendish  was  very  agreeable 
at  dinner.  He  gave  his  wife  several  pieces 
of  information  indeed  which  Frances  did 
not  understand,  but  in  general  talked 
about  the  things  that  were  going  on,  the 
great  events  of  the  time,  the  news,  so 
much  of  it  as  was  interesting,  with  all  the 
ease  of  a  man  of  the  world.  And  he 
asked  Frances  a  few  civil  and  indeed 
kindly  questions  about  herself.  "  You 
must  take  care  of  our  east  winds,"  he 
said ;  "  you  will  find  them  very  sharp  after 
the  Riviera." 

"  I  am  not  delicate,"  she  said ;  "  I  don't 
think  they  will  hurt  me." 

"  No,  you  are  not  delicate,"  he  replied, 
with  what  Frances  felt  to  be  a  look  of 
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approval;  **one  has  only  to  look  at  you 
to  see  that.  But  fioe  elastic  health  like 
yours  is  a  ^reat  possession,  and  you  must 
take  care  of  it."  He  added  with  a  smile, 
a  moment  after:  **\Ve  never  think  that 
when  we  are  young;  and  when  we  are 
old,  thinkint^  does  little  good.*' 

"You  have  not  much  to  complain  of, 
Charles,  in  that  respect,"  said  his  wife, 
who  was  always  rather  solemn. 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  was  his  reply. 
And  shortly  after,  dinner  by  this  time 
being  over,  he  gave  her  a  significant  look, 
to  which  she  responded  by  rising  from 
the  table. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  go  up-stairs,  my 
dear,"  she  said  to  Frances. 

And  when  the  ladies  reached  the  draw- 
ing-room, it  had  relapsed  into  its  morning 
aspect,  and  looked  as  chilly  and  as  unused 
as  before. 

"  Your  uncle  is  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  London,"  said  Mrs.  Cavendish  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  sigh.  "  He  talked  of 
your  health;  but  if  he  had  not  the  finest 
health  in  the  world, he  could  not  do  it;  he 
never  takes  any  rest." 

"Is  he  going  to  work  now?"  Frances 
asked  with  a  certain  awe. 

"  He  will  take  a  doze  for  half  an  hour  ; 
then  he  will  have  his  coffee.  At  ten  he 
will  come  up-stairs  to  bid  me  good-night; 
and  then  —  I  dare  not  say  how  long  he 
will  sit  up  after  that.  He  can  do  with 
less  sleep  than  any  other  man,  I  think." 
She  spoke  in  a  tone  that  was  full  of  pride, 
yet  with  a  tone  of  pathos  in  it  too. 

"  In  that  way,  you  cannot  see  very  much 
of  him,"  Frances  said. 

"  1  am  more  pleased  that  my  husband 
should  be  the  tirst  lawyer  in  England, 
than  that  he  should  sit  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  me,"  she  answered  proudly. 
Then,  with  a  faint  sigh  :  "  One  has  to  pay 
for  it,"  she  added. 

The  girl  looked  round  upon  the  dim 
room  with  a  shiver,  which  she  did  her 
best  to  conceal.  Was  it  worth  the  prize, 
she  wondered.^  the  cold,  dim  house,  the 
silence  in  it  which  weighed  down  the  soul, 
the  half-hour's  talk  (no  more)  round  the 
table,  tollowed  by  a  long,  lonely  evening. 
She  wondered  if  they  had  been  in  love 
with  each  other  when  they  were  young, 
and  perhaps  moved  heaven  and  earth  for 
a  chance  hour  together,  and  all  to  come  to 
this.  And  there  were  her  own  father  and 
mother,  who  probably  had  loved  each 
other  too.  .As  she  drove  along  to  Eaton 
Square,  warmly  wrapped  in  the  ricii  tur 
clo.ik  which  Aunt  Charlotte  had  insisted 
on  adding  to  her  other  gifts,  these  exam- 


ples of  married  life  gave  her  a  curioas 
thrill  of  thought,  as  involuntarily  she 
turned  them  over  in  her  miod.  If  the 
case  of  a  man  were  so  with  his  wife,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  marry,  she  said  to 
herself,  as  the  inquirers  did  so  many  years 
ago. 

And  then  she  blushed  crimson,  with  a 
sensation  of  heat  which  made  her  throw 
her  cloak  aside,  to  think  that  she  was 
going  back  to  her  mother,  as  if  she  had 
been  sent  out  upon  a  raid,  laden  with 
spoils. 


From  St.  Jameses  Gazette. 
MARMALADE-MAKING. 

In  Scotland  a  girl  of  the  people,  as  she 
grows  up,  begins  to  think  seriously  of 
marmalade-making.  The  day  on  which 
the  glistening  brass  pot  is  placed  under 
her  superintendence  corresponds  to  the 
young  lady  of  society*s  first  ball  —  it  is 
her  day  of  "coming  out;"  and  much  of 
her  future  success  in  life  depends  on  the 
fineness  with  which  she  cuts  her  skins 
and  her  mixing  of  the  sugar.  The  iUbM* 
tante  in  the  ball-room  has  failed  if  she 
does  not  dance  or  smile  her  way  into  half 
a  score  of  hearts;  the  typical  Scotch 
lassie  stands  or  falls  bv  her  marmalade. 
The  gillie,  the  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  the 
canny  agricultural  laborer  of  the  north, 
the  Scotchman  generally,  will  overlook 
a  homely  appearance  and  even  a  foolish 
tongue.  Unless  he  be  a  farmer,  he  will 
not  take  too  seriously  to  heart  her  bunfr- 
ling method  of  "singeing"  hens  —  though 
she  is  a  poor  creature  who  bungles  at  that« 
But  if  her  marmalade  does  not  thicken,  or 
tastes  smoky,  she  is  lost. 

At  Church  Assembly  time  Scotchmen 
are  said  to  assume  a  specially  severe  and 
sombre  aspect,  as  if  the  time  for  quips 
and  jests  were  past.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  their  wives  and  daughters  when 
the  marmalade- making  season  comes 
round.  For  days  before  the  oranges  make 
their  appearance  the  children  of  the  house 
wear  a  prepossessed  air,  as  if  conscious 
that  something  remarkable  was  on  the 
point  of  happening ;  but  in  a  well-regulated 
household  the  marmalade-making  period 
in  not  the  happiest  of  times  for  them. 
For  the  moment  they  are  neglected,  that 
all  the  energies  of  their  elders  may  be  de« 
voted  to  the  marmalade-pot  or  the  rinsing 
out  of  tiie  marmalade-jars;  and  the  mar« 
malade-making  has  really  only  begun  au- 
spiciously when  all  the  bairns  have  been 
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caught  and  put  iDto  a  "closed-in"  bed 
with  its  door  safely  locked  upon  them. 

There  is  great  competition  among  the 
housewives  as  to  which  can  cut  her  orange- 
skins  the  thinnest,  the  award  of  merit 
being  to  her  who  pares  them  till  they  re- 
semble pieces  of  thread.  Whether  the 
marmalade  is  the  better  for  this  minute 
skin-paring  is  an  open  question  ;  but  it  is 
the  Scotch  dame*s  ambition  to  have  these 
threads  of  orange-skin  as  fine  as  possible. 
There  are  many  much  less  interesting 
sights  than  the  household  engaged  in  this 
important  undertaking,  with  neighbors 
dropping  in  all  day  to  criticise,  to  bite 
their  lips  with  jealousy,  or  to  exult,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  oranges  fill  an  **  ashet  " 
on  the  dresser,  another  dish  of  the  same 
kind  receiving  the  yellow  threads,  and 
round  these  the  busy  marmalade-makers 
group  with  their  knives  and  scissors,  cut- 
ting with  the  silent  vigor  of  persons  who 
know  that  the  eyes  of  the  community  are 
upon  them  and  that  marmalade-making 
day  only  comes  round  once  a  year.  Some- 
times a  male  member  of  the  household  — 
such  as  the  biggest  boy  or  the  **  gudeman  " 
when  he  comes  home  from  his  work  —  is 
allowed  to  have  a  hand  in  the  cutting;  but 
be  is  narrowly  watched,  and  should  he 
prove  unequal  to  the  occasion  is  promptly 
sent  about  his  business. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  fire,  and 
the  head  of  the  house  looks  after  that  her- 
self. She  would  as  soon  think  of  leaving 
her  daughters  to  bake  the  bannocks  as  of 
entrusting  this  onerous  duty  to  them;  for, 
though  they  may  be  good  girls,  they  are 
as  yet  lacking  in  experience.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  marmalade-making  the  un- 
practised hand  is  apt  to  tremble  and  lose 
its  cunning;  and  the  knowing  housewife 
whose  marmalade  has  made  her  a  reputa- 
tion all  over  the  country-side  never  forgets 
that  when  the  fire  is  in  the  condition  pop- 
ularly described  as  neither  too  big  nor  too 
small  the  oranges  are  poured  into  the 
brass-lined  pot  that  has  been  on  the 
"joist  '*  awaiting  them  for  hours,  and  there 
boiled  down  preliminary  to  straining  the 
juice  through  the  thin  bag  specially  re- 
served for  the  purpose. 

It  is  at  this  moment  of  the  straining 
that  the  visitor  from  the  south,  who  only 
knows  the  marmalade  that  is  made  in  fac- 
tories and  is  curious  to  see  how  Scotch 
wives  prepare  it  for  home  consumption, 
should  contrive  to  drop  in.  He  will  find 
the  marmalade-makers,  with  their  frocks 
tucked  up,  in  a  kitchen  lighted  partly  by 
the  fire  and  partly  by  an  unusual  glimmer 
of  lamps,  candles,  or  gas,  circled  round 


two  chairs,  between  which  is  suspended  a 
mysterious  bag.  Swollen  with  orange- 
pulp,  it  does  not  look  unlike  a  young 
porker  that  has  just  expired  under  the 
knife  and  been  suspended  for  cleaning 
and  other  purposes  after  the  invariable 
manner.  Or  it  is  the  windbag  of  the 
national  bagpipes;  only  it  can  hardly  be 
that,  because  it  would  emit  some  sound  in 
response  to  the  housewife's  squeezing. 
She  is  sitting  on  the  floor  pressing  the  bag 
carefully,  and  squeezing  the  juice  through 
it  into  the  basin  beneath;  in  which  posi- 
tion she  resembles  more  than  anything 
else  a  milkmaid  milking  an  undemonstra- 
tive cow.  For  marmalade  the  juice  and 
skin  of  the  orange  only  are  wanted,  not 
the  pulp;  and  the  dame  has  an  anxious 
time  of  it  hunkering  down  there.  The 
others  envy  her  the  honor  and  respon- 
sibility ;  but  **  uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown."  On  her  devolves  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  bag  is  of  the  proper 
thickness  and  yet  not  too  thick  either ;  for 
she  must  not  waste  valuable  juice,  and 
that  bag  must  be  squeezed  empty  of  every 
drop  if  her  reputation  is  to  be  sustained. 
If  she  is  a  young  woman  with  a  name  for 
housewifery  to  make,  her  position  is  even 
more  trying.  To  make  the  bag  of  too 
thin  material  would  be  as  ruinous  as  mak- 
ing it  of  wax-cloth  ;  and  wheresoever  mar- 
malade-making is  the  common  subject  of 
conversation,  stories  are  current  of  ter- 
rible disasters  and  humiliations  all  through 
neglect  of  the  bag.  It  is  told  how  the 
strings  of  one  gave  way,  to  the  eternal 
shame  of  the  housewife,  who  should,  of 
course,  have  had  them  carefully  tested 
days  beforehand ;  how  on  another  occa- 
sion a  thin  bag  burst  in  the  squeezing, 
and  all  its  contents  plunged  into  the  basin. 
It  is  thus,  so  far  as  the  bag  is  concerned, 
the  golden  mean  that  must  be  studied;  a 
strainer  through  which  the  juice  does  not 
run  easily  being  as  much  a  reproach  upon 
the  woman  who  is  satisfied  with  it  as  one 
that  allows  fibres  of  pulp  to  escape  along 
with  the  juice. 

It  is  only  after  these  preliminaries  have 
been  successfully  gone  through  that  the 
boiling  of  the  marmalade  begins  ;  a  more 
simple  matter,  though  even  here  the  in- 
cautious housewife  may  come  to  grief. 
She  may  make  a  mistake  with  her  sugar, 
not  noticeable  at  the  time  to  the  most  sen* 
sitive  palate,  but  calculated  to  deprive  the 
marmalade  when  cool  of  that  pungent  fla- 
vor which  distinguishes  it  from  most  other 
preserves  and  makes  it  especially  appetiz- 
ing for  breakfast.  At  the  open  window 
are  kept  several  saucerfuls  of  cold  water* 
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into  which  spoonfuls  of  the  preserve  are 
plunged  at  short  intervals  to  test  its  thick- 
ness ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of 
marmalade,  it  may  turn  out  after  all  your 
care  so  thin  that  it  runs  like  water  or  so 
thick  that  it  cuts  like  cheese.  A  moment 
too  lonor  on  the  fire  or  too  short  makes  all 
the  difference ;  and,  of  course,  to  reboil 
it,  or  to  try  the  effect  of  a  thickening  sub- 
stance, is  to  confess  oneself  imcompetent. 
On  the  well-scoured  table  stand  rows  of 
jars  or  **  cans,"  into  which  the  marmalade 
is  poured ;  and  Scotch  wives  show  both 
ingenuity  and  economy  in  the  way  in 
which  they  make  use  of  other  dishes  when 
the  supply  of  these  runs  short.  Cups  and 
saucers  go  first,  as  the  master  of  the  house 
discovers  next  morning  at  breakfast  time; 
even  broken  jugs  and  teapots  are  in  re- 
quest. By  this  time  the  children  have  as 
a  rule  escaped  from  their  cupboard  beds, 
and  are  dancing  round  the  pot  with  tea- 
spoons in  their  hands.  Their  mother  and 
sisters  are  by  this  time  too  busy  to  carry 
them  back  to  confinement,  or  perhaps 
there  is  a  feeling  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  share  in  the  excitement.  They 
swoop  down  upon  the  saucers  at  the 
window,  buzz  round  the  cans,  and  make 
themselves  as  ill  with  hot  marmalade  as 
their  opportunities  permit.  No  properly 
brought-up  Scotchwoman  —  at  least,  none 
of  the  old  school  —  can  mention  the  mar- 
malade of  the  factories  without  a  shiver; 
but  they  can  all  tell  you  that  it  is  mainly 
composed  of  carrots  and  turnips.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  several  marmalade  factories 
are  now  producing  a  very  wholesome  pre- 
serve in  large  quantities,  though  the  mar- 
malade of  the  home  retains  its  charm. 
Even  to-day  it  is  far  more  a  national  dish 
than  the  haggis. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE    FRANCri-CHIN'ESE    TREATY    AND 
BRITISH   TRADE. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  of  the 
new  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
China  that  the  latter  has  conceded  more 
than  she  was  willing  to  do  twelve  months 
ago.  The  'lientsin  Convention  of  June 
last,  like  the  present  treaty,  recognized 
the  practical  sovereignty  of  France  over 
Annan  and  Tonquin.  It  did  away  with 
the  idea  ot  a  neutral  zone,  and  brought  the 
French  troniier  right  up  to  the  Chinese 
bordcrr.  and  it  arranged  that  special  facili- 
ties snouid  be  provided  for  trade  between 
China  and   Tonquin.    The  relations  be- 


tween the  two  nations  have  thus  reverted 
to  the  position  in  which  they  stood  before 
the  French  repulse  at  Lang-son,  and  for 
the  blood  and  treasure  which  France  has 
lavished  during  the  past  twelve  months  in 
her  attempt  to  wring  from  China  a  huge 
indemnity,  she  has  virtually  notbinj;  to 
show.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present 
treaty  some  vague  promises  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  railways,  which,  so 
far  as  is  publicly  known,  did  not  appear  in 
the  former  Convention.  France  under- 
takes to  construct  roads  in  Tonquin,  and 
to  encourage  there  the  construction  of 
railways ;  while  China,  on  her  side,  does 
not  promise,  but  simply  allows  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that,  when  she  shall  have  de- 
cided to  construct  railways,  *'she  shall 
make  application  to  French  industry  and 
the  government  of  the  republic,  which 
will  give  her  all  possible  facilities  to  pro- 
cure in  France  such  persons  as  she  will 
require."  But  it  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  action  of  France  in  Ton- 
quin, this  clause  is  mere  surplusage.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  France,  having 
gained  a  new  province,  will  have  it  at  her 
discretion  to  take  what  measures  she 
thinks  best  for  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources. And  as  regards  the  construe^ 
tion  of  railways  in  China,  the  understand- 
ing that  French  assistance  may  be  in- 
voked is  qualified  by  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  this  is  not  to  be  **  considered 
to  constitute  an  exclusive  privilege  in 
favor  of  France."  Practically,  therefore, 
the  railways  clause  is  a  mere  form  of 
words,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  inserted 
in  the  interest  of  scheming  financiers,  who 
hope  to  use  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  question  whether  France  has 
gained  or  lost  by  the  prolongation  of  hos- 
tilities is,  however,  one  with  which  outsid- 
ers need  not  concern  themselves.  That  is 
a  matter  upon  which  Frenchmen  may  be 
left  to  form  their  own  opinion.  It  is  purely 
a  domestic  question,  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  settle  just  as  they  choose,  and  so 
also  if  China  wishes  to  employ  French  in 
preference  to  other  agency  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  public  works  she  may  under- 
take, those  whose  aid  is  rejected  have  no 
valid  cause  of  complaint.  In  selecting 
their  own  agents  the  Chinese  government 
would  be  acting  within  their  right,  and 
they  would  be  justified  in  resenting  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of 
choice.  There  are,  however,  two  points 
at  which  the  new  treaty  appears  to  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  purely  French  and 
Chinese  interests,  and  to  trench  upon 
international    rights.    Article   5  provides 
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that  "import  and  export  trade  shall  be 
permitted  to  French  merchants  or  French 
protegis  and  to  Chinese  merchants  on  the 
frontier  between  China  and  Japan,"  such 
trade  to  be  conducted  **  through  certain 
points  which  shall  be  subsequently  fixed, 
and  of  which  the  number,  as  well  as  the 
selection,  shall  depend  on  the  direction, 
and  the  importance  of  the  traffic  between 
the  two  countries."  And  with  regard  to 
this  new  trade,  it  is  provided  in  Article  6 
that  **  merchandise  forming  this  traffic 
shall  be  subject  on  entering  and  on  leav- 
ing Tonquin  and  the  provinces  of  Yunnan 
and  Kuang-Si  to  duties  lower  than  those 
set  forth  in  the  present  tariff  of  foreign 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  reduced  tariff,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  applied  to  the  merchan- 
dise conveyed  over  the  land  frontier  be- 
tween Tonquin  and  Canton,  and  shall  have 
no  effect  in  the  ports  already  open  under 
the  treaties." 

It  would  thus  appear  to  be  intended  that 
only  French  subjects  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  new  trade,  and  that  they 
shall  be  given  the  advantage  of  lower  du- 
ties than  are  at  present  levied  upon  goods 
introduced  into  China  through  the  treaty 
ports.  And  if  this  be  really  the  meaning 
of  the  Franco-Chinese  Treaty,  then  it  in- 
volves a  clear  infraction  of  the  agreements 
into  which  China  has  entered  with  us  and 
with  other  countries.  Article  24  of  the 
Tientsin  Convention  of  1858  engages  that 
British  subjects  shall  **in  no  case  pay 
other  or  higher  duties  than  are  required  of 
the  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  nation  ;  " 
and  by  Article  55  of  the  same  Convention, 
it  is  agreed  that  "the  British  government 
and  its  subjects  will  be  allowed  free  and 
equal  participation  in  all  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  advantages  that  may  be  granted 
by  his  Majesty  the  emperor  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  subjects  of  any  other  nation." 
Both  these  articles  would  obviously  be 
violated  by  thegrantingof  any  special  con- 
cession to  French  trade  or  French  traders. 
Whether  China  is  bound  to  place  the  for- 
eign trade  passing  over  her  land  frontiers 
00  exactly  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
duties  as  that  carried  on  through  the  open 
ports  may  be  an  arguable  proposition. 
The  springing  up  of  an  overland  trade 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated 
when  the  Treaty  of  1858  was  concluded, 
and  it  might  possibly  be  contended  that  it 
was  only  to  the  sea-borne  trade  that  the 
treaty  tariff  was  intended  to  apply.  For 
our  part,  we  believe  the  treaty  was  intend- 
ed to  regulate  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  the  empire,  and  that  its  spirit,  if  not  its 
letter,  would  be  violated  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  varying  tari£Es.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  whatever  treaty  is  en- 
forced must  be  made  to  apply  to  all  foreign 
nations  alike.  No  one  can  be  placed  on  a 
specially  favored  footing,  and  if  the  Fran- 
co-Chinese Treaty  really  contemplates  the 
granting  of  special  facilities  and  immuni- 
ties to  French  traders,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  our  government  to  see  that  no  such  in- 
fraction of  our  treaty  engagement  is  per- 
mitted. 

There  is  certainly  no  disposition  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  to  grudge  France 
what  success  she  may  have  gained.  On 
the  contrary,  her  acquisition  of  Tonquin  is 
regarded  with  satisfaction  here,  because 
it  is  to  our  interest  as  traders  that  the  bar- 
barous and  unsettled  portions  of  the  globe 
should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  civilized  powers. 
We  are,  of  course,  under  no  delusion  as 
to  the  commercial  policy  'which  France 
will  pursue  in  the  newly  acquired  territory. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  she  will  seek  to  keep 
the  trade  in  her  own  hands,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  heavy  differential  duties  in  favor 
of  French  products.  Even  under  such 
disadvantageous  conditions,  however,  we 
shall  doubtless  find  better  opportunities 
for  trading  than  we  have  yet  enjoyed,  and 
we  have  also  a  direct  interest  in  any 
successful  effort  to  break  down  still  fur- 
ther the  barriers  which  China  continues 
to  maintain  against  foreign  commerce. 
There  is  consequently  no  desire  here  to 
see  undone  any  of  the  work  which  France 
has  accomplished.  What  we  rather  wish 
to  see  is  further  progress  made  in  the 
same  direction.  We  have  long  sought  to 
establish  land  communication  with  China 
through  India  or  Burmah,  but  thus  far 
without  success.  Now,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  policy  of  exclusiveness  has  been 
broken  down,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  that 
when  her  southern  frontiers  are  being 
opened  to  France  they  shall  be  opened  to 
us  also;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
government  will  not  let  slip  the  favorable 
opportunity  of  pressing  our  claims  that  is 
now  offered  them. 


In  connection  with  the  above,  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  a  report  on  the  fluctua- 
tions of  foreign  trade  with  China  during 
the  last  ten  years,  which  appears  in  a  vol- 
ume of  commercial  reports  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Office  this  week.  The  writer, 
Mr.  N.  R.  0*Conor,  analyzes  the  returns 
for  each  year,  and  traces  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  causes  of  the  variations  in  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  chief  articles 
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of  import  and  export.  The  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  report,  however,  is  that  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  openings  which 
China  now  offers,  or  promises  soon  to 
offer,  for  British  trade,  and  this  portion  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  quote  in  full :  — 

In  the  trade  reports  of  the  last  few  years 
[writes  Mr.  O'Conor]  a  very  general  complaint, 
repeated  from  several  quarters,  is  heard  of 
the  unenviable  position  which  Britisii  cotton 
goods  have  acquired,  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  supplied  to  meet  an  inflated  trade  de- 
mand. It  is  not  that  the  British  merchant  has 
attempted  to  foist  on  to  the  Chinese  market 
an  article  which  is  other  than  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  nor  that  he  has  exceeded  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  honest  competition,  but  rather  that, 
in  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  cheap 
article,  he  has  been  forced  to  introduce  into 
its  manufacture  only  such  inferior  materials  as 
will  allow  the  price  to  be  within  that  dcman  led. 
The  consequences,  however,  have  been  none 
the  less  detrimental  to  English  trade,  and  to 
the  high  repute  formerly  enjoyed  by  British 
goods.  It  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  decidedly 
to  the  interest  of  British  trade  now  to  prevent 
the  growtli  of  a  popular  belief  in  the  inferiority 
of  English  manufacture.  From  different  parts 
of  China  the  natives  are  reported  as  going 
back  to  their  own  solid  home-made  stuffs, 
rather  than  buy  the  more  choice,  but  less  i 
durable,  English  cottons,  and  that  such  is  the 
case  may  be  inferred  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  yarn  and  cotton  thereof. 

The    increasing  competition  of    American 
fabrics  in  the  Chinese  market  makes  it  of  still 
greater  importance  that  British  cotton  manu-  I 
factures   should   maintain  a  good  reputation.  | 
A   remarkable  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  ! 
English  drills  is  recorded  as  accompanying  the  I 
lower  estimation  entertained  of  them,  with  a  I 
correspondingly  increased  sale   of   American  j 
products.     At   the  same  time,  a  decided   im-  ■ 
provement  in  the  demand  for  English  T'cloths 
and  sheetings,  which   continued    to  be  well  . 
spoken  of,  and  a  decided  gain  over  similar  ! 
American  fabrics,  is  remarkable. 

As  competition  grows,  greater  attention  will  j 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  tastes,  habits,  and  cus-  ; 
toms  of  the  purchasers.     A  keen  and  observant  j 
person,  employed  in  China  as  travelling  agent  1 
for  several  conimercial  houses,  would  doubtless 
be  able  to  discover  important  markets  for  vari-  | 
ous    arlicies  now   little   imported,   or,   at   ail 
events,  in  comparatively  small  quantity.    Take, 
for  instance,  tiie  common  cotton  handkerchict, 
in  which  almo>t  every  Chinaman  carries  ail  his  I 
small  wares   and  parcels.     Any  one  who  ha?. . 
travelled  at  all  in  this  country  must  have  been 
struck   by  the  general    use   of    these   cloths.  ' 
They  arc  mostly  about  thirty  inches  square,  of  ' 
a  dark  bine,  brown,  or  yellow  color,  of  strong, 
solid  material,  and  for  the   most  part  home- 
made, and  rather  dear,  considering  the  article. 
The  quaniity  required  for  comaion  use  throu^li- 
out  the  empire  mu:>t  be  something  enormous. 
If  the  same  article  were  sold  by  foreign  traders 


I  at  a  lower  price  than  rules  for  the  native  one^ 
doubtless  the  demand  would  soon  prove  that 
much  profit  is  still  to  be  gained  by  attention  to 
such  matters. 

Woollen  goods  seem  to  be  growing  in  popa* 
lar  favor,  though  as  yet  thev  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  be  much  used  in  articles  of  native 
dress.  In  time  they  will  probably  in  some 
measure  supersede  the  more  common  and  cam- 
bersome  native  skins  and  furs,  particularly  if 
they  are  especially  manufactured  to  suit  the 
Chmese  taste. 

The  introduction  of  kerosene  oil  as  a  com* 
mon  domestic  light  has  been  attended  with 
extraordinary  success,  and  each  year  shows  a 
very  largely  increased  demand  and  consump* 
tion.  Its  ]>eculiar]y  inflammable  nature  makes 
it,  however,  disliked  by  the  official  authorities 
in  Chinese  towns,  and  proclamations  have, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  prohibiting  its 
use.  It  is,  however,  apparently  outliving  the 
prejudices  existing  against  it  at  firsL 

Among  the  articles  of  British  import  trade. 
which  have  assumed  considerable  develop* 
ments  of  late  years,  window-glass  should  cer- 
tainly be  mentioned.  This  article  is  gaining 
favor  amongst  all  classes,  and  gradually  re« 
placing  the  paper  previously  used  in  Chinese 
windows.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  test  the 
advantage  of  sending  it  out  in  panes,  cut  into 
sizes  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  window- 
frames  of  Chinese  habitations,  thereby  saving 
the  purchaser  the  expense  of  cutting,  fitting, 
etc,  and  making  it  still  more  popular  among 
the  poorer  classes. 

Matches  are  equally  superseding  the  old  flint 
and  steel  of  former  times.  Japan  seems  to 
have  pretty  well  monopolized  the  trade  in  this 
indispensable  commodity  of  modern  life  by  a 
spurious  imitation  of  the  well-known  Swedish 
m.itch.  They  are,  however,  of  so  inferior 
quality,  and  so  liable  to  become  useless  from 
the  effects  of  climate,  that  all  matches  are  said 
to  be  losing  the  popularity  won  by  the  genuine 
importations.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for 
English  industry  to  supply  such  a  common 
article  of  use  as  would  be  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  Japanese  one. 

Needles,  not  long  ago  sold  almost  as  ai 
**  curio,"  are  rapidly  coming  into  common  use. 
They  are,  however,  still  l)ought  as  a  luxury, 
and  in  very  small  quantities,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  affected  by  rust. 
If  this  inconvenience  could  be  guarded  against 
by  specially  prepared  wrapi>crs,  it  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  commerce  in  this  useful 
article  of  foreign  production. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  factories 
will  be  established  in  many  of  the  principal 
ports  and  towns  of  China;  at  first,  probably, 
under  foreign  supervision,  but  ere  long  worked 
as  a  native  enterprise  by  the  ingenious  inhab- 
itants. Within  the  last  few  years,  a  sugar 
retinery,  tannery,  etc,  were  started  at  Shanghai, 
but  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  then  prevail- 
in:;;,  as  well  as  to  the  general  depression  arising 
from  the  fear  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
tirst  serious  effort  of  the  sort  does  not  seem  to 
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have  been  attended  with  success,  though,  no 
doubt,  prospetity  will  reiratd  before  long  the 
pioneers  of  industrial  enterprise  in  Cliina. 
When  this  lime  Conies  — most  likely  already 
within  measurable  distance  —  the  importation 
of  foreigo  machinery  will  Income  a  very  impor- 
tant item  of  trade,  of  which  much  of  the  prolit 
will  fall  to  those  who  have  gathered  beforehand 
the  most  correct  infoimaliun  as  to  the  kind  of 
machinery  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  climate,  etc.  Native  machinery,  mostly  of 
a  rude  and  primitive  description,  is  found  in 
use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  appliances  i 
are  laborious  and  archaic.  It  might  be  worth  | 
while  to  bestow  closer  attention  to  the  difficult  i 
problem  of  how  far  foreign  machinery  can  even 
now  be  made  to  supersede  native  appliances. 

Agricultural  implements  and  tools  of  hus- 
bandry will  doubtless,  too,  crc  lung,  offer  to  ! 
importers  a  prohiable  business.     One  has 
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tools  have,  in  spile  oE  local  cOTupeiition,  by 
merely  copying  the  make  and  form  in  common 
use  amongst  the  laboring  classes,  found  a 
profitable  trade  in  supplying  the  markets  with 
cheaper,  but  equally  handy  and  familiar,  arti- 
cles. In  an  essentially  agricultural  country 
like  China,  where  agricultural  implements  are 
■till  oE  the  rudest  description,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  eJipect  that  British  enterprise  wilt  find 
profit  in  imitating  the  example  set  them  so 
successfully  at  home. 


has  beeti  obtained,  and  put  in  charge,  he 
becomes  absolute  master  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  Key  Westers  are  great  stick- 
lers for  their  privileges  atid  dignity  under 
that  phrase  "put  in  charge."  Having 
decided  where  lie  is  to  go,  and  bow  lonj; 
the  cruise  shall  last,  and  having  bought 
provisions  on  this  basis,  the  skipper  se- 
lects his  crew,  paying  no  wages,  but  offer- 
ing a  share  or  "lay"  arrangement;  which 
plan  has  been  found  the  most  salisfaclorf 
to  all  concerned.  The  length  of  a  cruise 
is  from  one  to  four  monlhs,  depending  oti 
distance  and  other  circumstances.  For- 
merly the  most  distaDl,  and  perhaps  the 
nnost  frequented,  grounds  were  opposite 
the  Anclaie  Keys,  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Cedar  Keys;  but  in  1878  the  sponges 
on  that  bottom  were  all  killed  by  the  so- 
called  "poisoned  water,"  which  brotlght 
wide-spread  destruction  of  every  sort  of 
marine  life  along  these  shores.  When 
the  discovery  of  the  Rock  Island  bars 
was  lirst  announced,  every  captain  weot 
Ihere,  as  in  the  West  the  gold-diggers 
stampede  to  a  new  mine;  yet  the  slock 
was  so  abutidant  that  the  uninlerrupted 
and  feverish  zeal  of  the  whole  fleet  seemed 
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AFLOAT  WITH   J 

The  spOQge  fishery  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico has  its  headquarters  at  Key  West, 
though  vessels  are  owned  aud  sailed  from 
many  other  points  in  the  same  slate, 
The  "sponging  ground,"  as  now  known, 
extends  at  intervals  from  Appalachicola 
Bay  around  the  whole  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida as  far  as  Bay  Ili.tcayne.  Tha  fishing 
is  carried  on  sometimes  by  individuals, 
each  man  in  his  own  skifl  near  shore,  as 
is  the  custom  among  the  crowded  reefs; 
but  Id  the  main  it  is  pursued  systemati- 
cally by  crews  in  sailing  vessels,  which 
go  far  from  home.  The  craft  employed, 
therefore,  range,  all  told,  from  schooners 
of  fifty  tons  to  mere  canoes.  There  are 
said  to  be  in  Key  West  abotit  tbiriy-iivc 
good-sized  "spongers  "  (for  so  the  vessels, 
as  well  as  the  men,  are  styled),  besides  an 
equal  number  of  small  boals;  to  which 
about  forty  sailing  vessels  outside  a!  Key 
West  are  to  be  added.  When  an  o^vner 
of  one  of  these  schooners  desires  to  send 
her  on  a  trip,  he  first  finds  a  skipper,  or 
very  likely  he  already  has  one,  having 
»oid  a  fraction  ot  his  interest  to  some 
capable  sailor.     When  the  right  skipper 


Before  many  monlhs  had  gone 
by,  however,  scarcity  began  to  be  noticed, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  spongers  de- 
manded higher  prices  Ihati  Ihey  had  been 
willing  to  sell  for  when  they  could  secure 
a  shipload  in  half  the  lime  it  now  took, 
the  vessel  has  arrived  at  the  fishing- 
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ageable  by  the  cook  alone,  who  must  be  a 
good  man,  not  only  in  the  galley  but  on 
deck  —  for  to  him  is  left  the  entire  charge 
of  the  vessel  all  day  while  the  crew  is  out. 
More  than  one  cook  has  risen  to  be  a 
skipper,  and  he  shares  equally  with  the 
crew  in  the  results  of  the  voyage.  The 
words  "  hooker"  and  "hooking"are  de- 
rived from  the  method  pursued  and  the 
tool  used  throughout  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Caribbean  Sea  for  getting  the  sponges 
of  those  waters,  which,  of  coarser  texture, 
do  not  require  the  delicate  handling  nec- 
essary to  preserve  those  thai  grow  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  water  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  noted  for  its  cleatne.is ;  but 
at  best  our  unaided  eyes  cannot  with  any 
distinctness  see  objects  farther  than  six 
or  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
lime-honored  device  of  the  water  tele- 
scope is  employed.  Nearly  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  oi  sponges  are  named  by  the 
Gulf  tishermen.  The  valuable  ones  are 
the  "sheep's  wool."  "  boal,"  "yellow," 
"grass,"  and  "glove"  sponges,   but  the 
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last  two  are  not  of  much  account.  "  Log- 
gerhead," "bastard,"  "finger"  sponges, 
and  the  like,  are  useless.  Expert  fisher- 
men can  tell  all  these  apart  as  far  under 
the  water  as  they  can  see  them  at  all, 
though  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  the  very 
largest  —  perhaps  as  big  as  a  peck  meas- 
ure—  become  mere  purple  spots  on  the 
bottom.  Unless  the  water  is  clear,  how- 
ever, even  the  aid  of  the  water-glass  will 
not  enable  a  man  to  see  the  large,  deep- 
growing  sponges;  and  a  locality  is  often 
"played  out"  because  it  is  so  muddy  that 
nobody  can  tell  what  is  there.  This  is 
not  a  common  obstacle,  however.  In  fact, 
sponges  would  not  grow  where  the  water 
IS  often  soiled.  When  a  sponge  comes 
up  bearing  a  "  bud  "  of  good  size,  this  is 
broken  oft  and  thrown  back.  It  sinks 
and  survives,  but  is  said  not  to  become 
affixed  to  a  rock,  but  to  drift  about  on  the 
bottom  with  the  motion  of  any  storm  or 
current  that  may  stir  it.  It  increases  in 
size,  but  easily  eludes  the  grasp  of  the 
clumsy  hooks  that  try  to  pick  it  up. 
These  outcasts,  the  wandering  Jews  of 
their  race,  are  called  "rolling  Johns"  by 
the  fishermen.  In  the  regular  routine  of 
the  summer  sponging,  breakfast  on  ship- 
board is  over  in  time  for  the  boats  to 
start  out  at  early  daylight.  At  twelve 
o'clock  noon  —  if,  in  the  excitement  of 
good  fishing,  it  is  not  forgotten  —  the 
men  come  in  to  get  a  luncheon  and  empty 
their  catch  on  deck.  Should  a  fog  settle 
upon  the  sea,  it  is  the  cook's  business  to 
work  the  vessel  as  near  to  the  boats  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  sounding  his  fog- 
horn. Sometimes,  in  the  spring,  the 
roughness  of  the  sea  will  prevent  the 
handling  both  of  hooks  and  glasses.  Then 
the  sponger  throws  a  spoonful  of  oil  into 
the  waves,  producing  a  calm  about  his 
boat,  lasting  as  long  as  he  cares  to  drift 
about  with  it.  The  oil  obtained  by  trying 
out  the  liver  of  the  "nurse"  shark  is  con- 
sidered by  the  spongers  as  far  more  effec- 
tive than  any  other  for  this  use,  and  they 
will  pay  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  it.  As  these 
fish  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Florida 
Reefs,  and  are  more  easily  caught  than 
any  other  species,  their  capture  is  one  of 
the  many  curious  items  that  enter  in  to 
the  Conch's  means  of  livelihood  at  Key 
West.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  fortnight 
a  schooner  collects  her  boats  and  carries 
her  spoils  to  the  shore,  where  has  previ- 
ously been  set  up  an  arrangement  for 
preparing  the  raw  sponges  for  market. 
This  consists  of  a  circular  palisade  of 
poles  bound  together  by  withies  into  a 
pretty  c!o2>e  pen  about  twenty  feet  in  diam- 


eter, and  standing  in  some  protected  shoal 
where  at  high  tide  the  water  may  be  ten 
or  a  dozen  feet  deep.  Such  a  pen  is  called 
a  "crawl,"  a  word  corrupted  from  the 
Spanish  corral.  Into  it  is  thrown  the 
first  week's  catch  and  left  to  macerate  ^ 
a  process  rapidly  effected  in  the  poorly 
organized  tissues  of  the  sponge  animals. 
When  the  vessel  reaches  it  on  the  next 
Saturday,  these  first  sponges  have  been 
swashing  about  and  rubbing  against  the 
poles  until  they  are  well  rotted  and  par- 
tially cleaned  of  sarcode.  They  are  now 
taken  to  the. shore,  placed  upon  planks, 
and  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  short  pad- 
dle called  a  "bruiser;"  which  treatment 
drives  out  of  the  interior  of  each,  as  well 
as  presses  from  its  surface,  the  dirty 
water  and  decayed  animal  matter  with 
which  it  is  saturated.  It  is  a  very  noisy 
and  very  nasty  piece  of  work,  and  ends 
by  slashing  away  with  a  knife  any  black 
and  limy  particles  that  may  still  adhere. 
This  done,  the  new  stock  is  transferred 
from  the  vessel's  heaped  and  slimy  deck 
to  the  corral,  and  left  to  be  soaked  out  by 
the  waves.  After  the  "cruising,"  the 
skeleton  sponges  are  strung  on  a  rope- 
yarn,  in  lengths  of  two-fathom  "  strings," 
and  are  laid  to  bleach  and  dry  on  the  hot 
sand  beach  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
All  this  work  will  be  done  by  a  ship's 
crew,  even  if  they  have  as  many  as  two 
thousand  sponges,  in  half  a  day.  The 
other  half  is  devoted  to  repairing  and 
tidying  the  vessel,  mending  the  corral, 
or  idleness.  Sunday  is  almost  universally 
kept  as  a  complete  holiday,  most  of  the 
spongers  being  very  religious  men  so  far 
as  regards  certain  observances. 


From  St.  James's  Gaxetta. 
THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  SAVAGES. 

The  report  on  the  kidnapping  of  na- 
tives in  the  South  Seas  for  work  as  semi- 
slaves  in  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations 
has  renewed  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  the  white  man  to  the  negro  not  only  in 
the  southern  Pacific  but  all  over  the 
world.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difiEer- 
ence  between  the  races  of  natives  that 
taken  —  some,  like  the  Line  islanders, 
being  of  a  light  complexion  with  straight 
hair  and  straight  noses,  while  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  Guinea  are  full-blooded  ne- 
groes; but  the  question  concerning  all  of 
them  is,  can  they  be  so  far  civilized  out 
of  their  fetish  rites  and  inhuman  practices 
as  to  maintain  self-restraint  when  the  di- 
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rect  influence  of  white  men  has  been  with- 
drawn ?  We  have  pointed  out  that  in 
Africa  Mahommedanism  has  been  far 
more  successful  than  Christianity  in  rais- 
ing the  social  status  of  the  negro,  simply 
because  it  has  not  attempted  too  much 
and  has  contrived  to  inspire  the  black  man 
with  a  sense  of  self-respect.  Against  ex- 
amples like  this,  such  instances  as  Hayti, 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  West 
India  Islands,  together  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Zealand  and  Tonga,  have 
been  adduced.  It  might  be  urged  that 
neither  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Mao- 
ris, nor  the  Tongans  are  negroes,  but  of  a 
much  higher  type.  Even  in  these  cases, 
however,  the  veneer  of  civilization  is  very 
lightly  laid  on.  At  any  period  of  great 
excitement  the  natives  return  to  theirold 
habits.  Thus  the  Maoris,  when  differ- 
ences have  arisen  between  themselves 
and  the  colonists,  have  speedily  thrown 
oQ  the  civilized  notions  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imbibed ;  and  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  still  hanker  after  the  old  fetish 
rites  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  higher  cere- 
monial. In  Jamaica  this  tendency  to  re- 
vert to  savagery  is  still  more  marked  and 
more  extraordinary.  Most  of  the  black 
inhabitants  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  for  two  or 
three  generations;  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  negroes  were 
thoroughly  leavened  with  the  teaching  of 
their  instructors.  Not  so.  Some,  no 
doubt,  half-breeds  and  full-blooded  ne- 
groes alike,  have  completely  overcome  the 
hereditary  instincts  of  their  race,  and  dis- 
play an  ability  which  is  worthy  of  sincere 
respect.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  en- 
franchised negroes,  where  they  are  left  to 
their  own  devices,  are  drifting  back  to 
savagery,  with  its  concomitant  devotion 
to  Obi. 

This  may  be  observed  in  individual 
cases  as  well  as  in  the  general  mass.  Of 
these  very  natives  whose  case  is  now  at- 
tracting so  much  attention,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  them  forget  at  once 
all  they  have  learned  during  the  six  or 
seven  or  more  years'  intercourse  with  the 
white  men,  going  back  delighted  to  their 
savage  state ;  and  that  the  remaining  tenth 
only  hold  out  a  trifle  longer.  There  was 
a  boy,  kidnapped  young:  from  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  New  Hebrides,  who  had 
been  a  favorite  with  a  planter's  family; 
and,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, had  become  quite  civilized,  and  to 
all  appearance  religious.  What  was  still 
more  to   the  purpose,  he  thoroughly  un- 


derstood how  to  manage  a  steam-engine, 
and  could  be  left  alone  in  charge  of  it. 
He  was  indeed  often  pointed  to  as  an 
example  of  the  absurdity  of  the  race  preju- 
dice which  led  white  men  to  look  down 
upon  people  capable  of  developing  such 
ability  with  a  little  instruction.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  smart  lad  would 
under  any  circumstances  revert  to  his 
original  habits,  or  that  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  strip  o£f  his  clothing,  paint  him- 
self black  and  red,  and  take  part  in  the 
picturesque  but  indecent  dances  of  his 
native  island.  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  this 
man,  who  would  have  been  paraded  as  a 
prize  pupil  at  any  mission  station  on  the 
globe,  no  sooner  landed  on  the  island 
whence  he  came  than  he  threw  up  all  his 
civilization  and  within  a  few  hours  ap- 
peared in  painted  nakedness,  ready  to 
foot  it  with  the  best  of  them.  It  was 
observed,  too,  that  he  showed  all  respect 
for  the  drunken  old  savage  his  chief, 
though  physically  as  well  as  intellectually 
his  superior.  That  his  fellows  who  went 
with  him  should  go  o£f  in  the  same  way 
was  of  course  not  so  strange,  for  they  had 
lived  the  ordinary  plantation  life.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  the  women.  Girls 
who  have  attended  for  years  upon  Euro- 
peans with  the  most  scrupulous  and  even 
touching  fidelity,  becoming  as  much  a 
portion  of  civilized  society  as  any  ordi- 
nary Englishwoman  of  somewhat  neg- 
lected education,  have  reverted  as  speedily 
as  their  male  companions  to  their  old 
habits ;  and  have  even  distinguished  them- 
selves above  the  rest  by  their  shameless 
conduct,  as  if  taking  revenge  for  years  of 
restraint.  Any  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  natives  could  give  many  instances  of 
this;  and  missionaries,  if  they  would  tell 
the  truth,  would  say  that  they  never  feel 
altogether  sure  that  their  converts  will 
not  some  day  break  out  again. 

Certain  it  is  that  any  argument  based 
upon  the  service  done  to  the  **  inferior 
races "  by  temporary  enslavement  and 
civilization  has  a  very  unsound  founda- 
tion. So  long  as  the  pressure  is  main- 
tained, so  long  perhaps  will  they  improve ; 
but  remove  this,  and  the  old  instincts 
revive — often  with  increased  violence. 
This,  after  all,  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. History  gives  no  example  of  the 
sudden  elevation  of  a  race  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  level  at  a  bound  ;  wherever 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  the  savages 
experimented  upon  have  either  died  out 
or  have  gone  back  to  the  point  from  which 
they  started. 
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The  suburbs  of  London  are  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  insect  and  animal  life 
that  exist  within  their  indefinite  borders. 
In  spite  of  the  bird  catchers,  small  birds 
come  in  flocks,  and  song-birds  settle 
among  the  thickets.  "There  are  more 
birds  round  about  London,"  writes  the 
author  of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home," 
"  than  in  all  the  woodlands  I  used  to  ramble 
through."  No  farther  off  than  Wimbledon 
Common,  there  are  plenty  of  birds'  nests 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  needless  to  add, 
plenty  of  boys  to  find  them,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  their  guardians.  At  Barn 
Elms,  encompassed  by  villas  and  new 
streets,  the  songs  of  birds  can  still  be 
heard  in  the  springtime  among  the  elms 
that  have  come  down  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  —  birds  as  well  as  trees,  no 
doubt,  in  unbroken  descent.  Sometimes, 
too,  strange  visitants  from  the  wilder 
country  beyond  find  their  way  into  Lon- 
don. Not  long  ago  a  hare  was  seen  to 
cross  Brook  Green  — the  Brook  Green  of 
Punch's  volunteer,  now  a  public  parklet, 
with  red  Queen  Anne  houses  rising  about 
it — a  hare  that  went  loping  leisurely 
along  one  dewy  morning,  and  turned  into 
the  Kensington  Road.  Wild  fowl,  too, 
have  been  seen  circling  about  the  Albert 
Docks,  as  if  some  tradition  among  the 
birds  of  the  air  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  marshy  pools  that  once  existed  there. 

Still,  all  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  article,  which  is  intended  to  con- 
cern itself  about  nature  in  its  city  form  — 
that  nature  which  has  lost  all  trace  of  its 
country  liberty,  and  has  taken  up  its  free- 
dom of  the  city,  with  the  sober  livery  that 
suits  the  atmosphere  of  town.  Nor  do  we 
propose  to  treat  of  trained  and  educated 
nature  —  of  the  small  creatures  in  fur  and 
feathers  which  help  their  owners  by  their 
tricks  to  pick  up  a  precarious  living.  The 
depressed-looking  parroquet,  for  instance, 
which  at  the  instance  of  some  East  End 
Fornarina  in  gilt  earrings  and  necklace, 
picks  out  the  card  of  destiny  for  the  pass- 
er-by; or  the  wandering  exhibition  on  a 
stage  like  a  butler's  tray,  where  canaries 
are  the  performers,  firing  off  pistols,  driv- 
ing coaches,  or  dancing  the  tight  rope, 
while  two  sleepy-looking  cats  watch  the 
proceedings  without  any  show  of  interest, 
awaiting  their  turn  for  a  set  to  with  the 
gloves.  It  is  this  latter  entertainment,  by 
the  way,  that  seems  to  have  replaced  the 
old  "happy  family,"  which  proved  too 
tame  and  undramatic  for  the  present  age, 


and  has  probably  been  broken  up  and 
scattered  about  like  other  happy  families 
of  more  human  interest  For  these  wan- 
dering performers  are  not  peculiar  to  Lon- 
don. As  a  matter  of  convenience  they 
may  winter  in  London,  but  the  summer 
finds  them  scattered  about  at  places  of 
popular  resort. 

Buc  the  nature  which  excites  our  curios- 
ity is  the  actual  fauna  of  London  —  the 
sparrows  that  haunt  its  squares  and  gar- 
dens, the  pigeons  which  hover  about  its 
public  buildings;  even  the  rats  and  mice, 
and  other  small  deer  that  riot  among  its 
wharves  and  granaries.  The  ways  of 
dogs,  too,  in  London  are  worth  a  little 
study.  That  poodle,  for  instance,  to  be 
met  with  about  the  streets  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Leicester  Square,  which  roams 
about  quite  composedly,  and  never  loses 
its  presence  of  mind  even  at  the  most 
crowded  crossing;  and  yet  seems  always 
to  have  something  in  the  way  of  business 
to  attend  to.  There  is  another  dog  which 
has  a  mission  in  the  world  to  be  met  with 
on  Waterloo  Pier,  a  smart  little  fox-terrier, 
whose  one  absorbing  vocation  is  neither 
rats  nor  cats,  both  unattainable,  probably, 
on  a  steamboat  pier,  but  which  finds  a  far 
more  absorbing  occupation  in  watching 
for  all  kinds  of  flotsam  or  wreckage  that 
the  tide  may  carry  past.  When  he  sees 
anything  of  importance  coming  within 
reach,  his  excitement  is  boundless,  and 
his  agitated  barks  bring  out  the  piermas- 
ter  with  a  boathook,  who  fishes  out  the 
log,  or  whatever  else  it  maybe.  "Jumbo" 
is  then  rewarded  with  the  opportunity  of 
giving  his  prize  one  vindictive  shake,  and 
then,  amply  satisfied,  returns  to  his  vigi- 
lant outlook  upon  the  turbid  tide. 

Yet  while  the  regular  London  dog  can 
make  himself  at  home  in  the  streets,  and 
find  honorable  employment  therein,  the 
country  or  even  suburban  dog  becomes 
quite  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  general 
turmoil.  Astounded  by  the  numl^r  and 
variety  of  the  human  swarm  about  him,  he 
fails  to  recognize  his  master's  form,  or  to 
hear  his  voice  and  whistle  in  the  general 
confusion,  and  a  lost  dog  he  is  likely  to 
become,  unless  collared  and  led  along. 
Once  we  landed  at  St.  Katharine's  Wharf 
with  a  little  French  dog  accustomed  to  a 
country  life  and  to  bark  at  carts,  horses, 
or  anything  else  that  might  be  coming  or 
going.  On  Tower  Hill  he  was  as  gay  as 
you  please,  barking  merrily  at  the  early 
cart  from  Billingsgate,  at  the  guardsman 
doing  sentry  go  before  the  Mint;  but 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  phalanx  of 
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vehicles  in  Great  Tower  Street,  he  shrank 
back  abashed  and  confounded.  He  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  barking  at  them  all, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  the  delight  of  life 
was  spoiled  by  too  abundant  opportunity. 

But  the  lot  of  the  lost  dog  in  London  is 
no  longer  a  hopeless  one.  Sooner  or  later 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,  to  be  conducted  carefully  to  the 
Dogs'  Home,  where,  if  his  master  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  him,  a  joyful 
meeting  may  be  expected.  And  the  same 
charitable  provision  has  been  proposed 
and  partly  carried  out  for  cats.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  noisy,  barking,  agitated 
crew  on  one  side  of  the  Home  is  the 
dignified  quietude  of  poor  pussy's  seclu- 
sion.  There  are  friendly  cats  who  rub 
themselves  against  the  wire  netting  and 
ask  to  be  stroked,  and  sorrowful  cats  who 
sit  silently  by  their  untouched  saucers  of 
milk,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  But 
cats  soon  accustom  themselves  to  new 
quarters,  especially  when  they  can't  get 
out,  and  the  general  feeling  among  them 
is  of  contented  resignation  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

Cats,  however,  do  not  often  get  lost  on 
their  own  account.  Except  in  early  kit- 
tenhood  they  rarely  go  far  astray,  and  they 
know  the  airy  paths  among  the  slates  and 
chimney-pots  even  better  than  their  own- 
ers do  the  numbered  and  labelled  streets 
below.  When  a  cat  is  lost  generally  some 
man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  In 
the  country  the  gamekeeper  is  mostly  the 
culprit ;  in  London,  apart  from  those 
prowling  ruffians  who  make  a  market  of 
poor  pussy's  skin,  the  pigeon  fancier  is 
chiefly  to  be  feared.  A  popular  manual 
on  the  subject  of  pigeons  airily  gives  di- 
rections for  making  a  cat-trap.  It  is  to 
be  baited  with  a  pigeon's  head,  and  when 
the  cat  is  caught  it  can  be  dropped  into  a 
bag,  and  the  bag  —  but  we  will  draw  a  veil 
over  pussy's  fate;  the  subject  is  too  har- 
rowing for  a  true  lover  of  cats. 

And  yet  there  are  many  stray  cats  about 
London  — homeless  cats  who  may  gradu- 
ally starve  to  death  if  not  taken  in  by  the 
charitable.  It  is  not  the  cat  which  has 
abandoned  its  home,  but  the  home  itself 
that  is  shut  up  and  abandoned  probably, 
and  thus  the  animal  of  all  others  the  most 
home-loving  is  left  to  the  miseries  of  slow 
starvation,  which  must  be  aggravated  by 
the  mocking  cry  of  the  cats'-meat  man, 
once  a  signal  of  delight.  Many  people, 
too,  when  they  leave  town  for  their  sum- 
mer holiday,  shut  up  their  houses  and 
leave  poor  puss  to  the  mercy  of  the  streets. 
There  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  this,  now 


that  the  Home  at  Battersea  takes  in  cats 
and  boards  them  on  reasonable  terms. 

To  a  starving  cat  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  aggravating  in  the  bearing  of 
the  London  sparrows.  The  sparrow's 
attitude  is  one  of  assured  indifference ; 
he  hops  jauntily  about,  almost  within 
reach  of  Grimalkin's  claws.  Almost,  but 
not  quite.  On  the  slightest  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  cat,  the  sparrow  is  away 
with  a  derisive  twitter.  Indeed,  most  cats 
of  experience  have  given  up  the  sparrow 
as  a  bad  job,  and  take  no  notice  of  his 
vagaries.  And  it  is  rarely  you  see  a  full- 
grown  sparrow  fall  into  trouble,  though  as 
spring  advances  and  the  nestlings  begin 
to  leave  the  nest  and  flutter  about,  the 
cats  take  their  toll  of  the  weakest  and  least 
active.  The  wonder  is  that  the  sparrows 
are  allowed  to  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young  in  peace.  But  that  they  do  so 
is  quite  evident  from  the  number  of  young 
sparrows  that  appear  every  season,  al- 
though it  is  rarely  that  one  comes  upon  a 
house-sparrow's  nest. 

Lucky  are  those  birds  who  get  perma- 
nent quarters  within  some  roomy  public 
building,  such  as  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  there  is  generally  a  colony  to  be 
found,  or  St.  Paul's,  where  their  twitter- 
ings resound  pleasantly  in  the  huge  dome. 
But  while  the  sparrow  within  is  a  more  or 
less  unauthorized  intruder,  the  colonies 
of  pigeons  which  have  established  them- 
selves outside,  might,  as  far  as  ancient 
title  is  concerned,  seem  to  have  rights  of 
possession  more  firmly  founded  than  our 
own.  From  all  antiquity,  pigeons  have 
hovered  about  the  great  buildings  of  great 
cities,  and  their  cooings  and  flutterings 
have  resounded  in  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Capitol,  as  now  in  the  quadrangle  of  Som- 
erset House  or  about  the  fagade  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Seen  in  the  broken  light  of  a  fine  spring 
day,  with  massive  clouds  showing  against 
the  dusky  blue,  the  broad  frieze  of  the 
Museum  portico  is  all  alive  with  pigeons, 
which  strut  about  the  broad  ledges  or  flut- 
ter in  and  out  of  the  hollows  and  about  the 
limbs  of  the  sculptured  figures;  spread- 
ing out  their  tail  feathers,  bowing  and 
scraping,  and  rufHing  up  their  iridescent 
necks  in  happy  indifference  to  the  world 
below;  to  the  sight-seers  who  are  saunter- 
ing up  the  broad  steps,  to  the  readers  and 
students,  who  pass  in  and  out  with  faces 
more  or  less  lined  and  careworn.  The 
same  scene  is  going  on  as  far  as  the 
pigeons  are  concerned,  where  executors, 
with  wills  under  their  arms,  are  making 
their  way  to  the  probate  offices,  or  sus- 
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picious  relatives,  unblessed  with  legacies, 
are  goinu;  to  search  for  themselves  to  see 
what  that  will  of  Uncle  John's  actually  did 
amount  to,  in  the  stony  quadrangle  of 
Somerset  House,  that  is,  where  once  grew 
the  lime  j^rove  planted  by  Queen  Henriet- 
ta's father  confessor.  Equally  preoccu- 
pied, too,  are  the  doves  that  flutter  about 
the  feet  of  her  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons, and  build  among  the  pinnacles  of 
the  threat  palace  of  Westminster. 

The  ofhcial  pigeons,  as  these  birds  may 
be  called,  which  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  crown,  are  very  much  of  a 
feather  ;  their  plumage  sombre  and  uni- 
form, throwing  back,  as  the  dog-fancier 
would  say,  to  the  original  "  blue-rock " 
pigeon,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  tribe.  Re- 
cruits from  outside  occasionally  join  the 
ranks,  admitted  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, probably  —  a  stray  carrier,  perhaps, 
that  has  lost  its  way,  or  a  widowed  dove 
from  some  neighboring  cote.  There  was 
a  brown  and  wiiite  pigeon,  the  other  day, 
on  the  Museum  grass,  which  seemed  to 
have  found  domestic  joy  among  the  blue- 
rocks,  and  its  progeny  will  show  distinct 
markings  for  a  while,  which  will  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  —  that 
is,  if  its  progeny  are  allowed  to  survive  — 
for  one  has  heard  dark  rumors  on  that 
subject  apropos  of  the  fact  that  these  civil- 
service  pi.;eons,  although  they  certainly 
multiply,  do  not  increase  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

As  far  as  can  be  learnt,  nobody  feeds 
these  pigeons.  They  pick  up  a  living 
about  cabstands,  and  share  in  crumbs 
and  broken  victuals  with  the  sparrows. 
An  intert^sting  incident  in  pigeon  annals 
was  llie  dynamite  explosion  at  Westmins- 
ter, in  consequence  of  which  the  inner 
quadran;;ie  was  closed  to  cabs,  and  there 
were  no  more  pickings  to  be  had  from 
that  quarter.  Cut  in  this  emergency  it  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  the  birds  found  a 
triend  in  Inspector  Denning,  who  caused 
daily  rations  lo  be  issued  till  the  opening 
of  Parliament  brought  cabs  and  horses  to 
the  rescue. 

We  may  hope  that  in  time  other  birds 
wiil  become  denizens  of  the  gardens  and 
open  spaces  tiiat  are  now  being  provided 
for  public  use.  When  the  trees  on  the 
Embankinent  attain  a  fair  size,  there  seems 
no  rea>on  win*  birds  should  not  build 
amoni^si  lijcir  branches  —  that  is,  if  the 
ever-destructive  London  rough  can  be 
evcniuailv  neutralized.  And  to  hear  the 
wild  \\i)oJnote  of  some  song-bird  in  pass- 
ing aloH:;  lijc  Sirand  would  be  an  expe- 
rience worth  iivmg  lor. 
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Very  important  and  highly  interestinn^ 
discoveries  have  been  lately  made  on  this 
subject,  which  enable  us  easily  to  account 
for  hitherto  unexplained  phenomena  in 
bee  life.  It  is  well  known  that  the  honey 
of  our  honey-bees  when  mixed  with  tinc- 
ture of  litmus  acquires  an  unmistakable 
red  tint,  a  fact  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
subtilized  formic  acid  it  contains;  the 
presence  of  which  acid  likewise  imparts 
to  the  raw  honey  its  power  of  keeping 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Honey 
which  has  been  clarified  by  means  of  water 
and  exposure  to  heat  —  the  so-called 
sirup  of  honey  —  spoils  more  easily  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  because  the  formic  acid 
in  it  has  in  a  great  measure  been  expelled. 
The  honey  of  very  fierce  tribes  of  bees 
has  a  peculiarly  acrid  taste  and  pungent 
smell :  this  is  due  to  the  excess  of  formic 
acid  contained  in  such  honey. 

Till  lately,  complete  ignorance  prevailed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  so  essential 
component  of  hooey,  formic  acid,  found 
its  way  into  the  substance  secreted  from 
the  stomach  or  honey-bag  of  the  busy 
workers;  recent  discoveries  have,  how- 
ever, enlightened  us  on  this  point.  These 
show  us  that  the  sting  serves  the  bee  not 
only  as  a  means  of  defence,  and  some- 
times of  o£fence,  but  possesses  likewise 
the  almost  more  important  power  of  infus- 
ing into  the  stored-up  hooey  an  antiseptic 
substance,  not  subject  to  fermentation. 
It  has  been  lately  observed  that  bees  in 
hives,  even  when  left  undisturbed,  from 
time  to  time  rub  off  against  the  honey- 
comb, from  the  point  of  their  sting,  a  tiny 
drop  of  bee  poison  ;  in  other  words,  formic 
acid.  This  excellent  preservative  is  thus 
little  by  little  introduced  into  the  honey. 
The  more  irritable  and  vicious  the  bees 
are,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  formic 
acid  conveyed  into  the  honey  by  them  ;  a 
sutlicient  admixture  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  good  honey. 

The  praise,  therefore,  that  has  been  so 
often  lavished  by  adepts  in  such  things  on 
that  indolent  member  of  the  bee  tribe,  the 
Ligurian  bee,  which  hardly  ever  stings,  is 
in  point  of  fact  misplaced.  The  observa- 
tion ju>t  made  above  will  explain,  too,  why 
the  stingless  honey-bee  of  South  America 
collects  but  little  honey ;  for  it  is  notorious 
that  when  trees  have  been  felled  which 
iiave  been  inhabited  by  the  stingless 
melipone,  but  little  honey  has  been  found 
in  them.  And  indeed,  what  inducement 
have  the  bees  to  store  up  honey  that  will 
not  keep,  since  it  contains  no  formic  acid? 
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i  eighteen  different  kinds  of  north- 
ian   honeybees  known  to  the  nat- 
:,  only  three  possess  a  sting, 
^ery  striking    phenomenon    in    the 

of  a  certain  species  of  ant  is  now 
accounted  for.  There  exist,  as  is 
:nown,  various  tribes  of  grain-col- 
r  ants.  The  seeds  of  grasses  and 
plants  remain  stored  up  by  them, 
for  years  in  their  little  granaries, 
It  germinating.  In  India  there  is  a 
mall  red  ant  which  drags  into  its 
strains  of  wheat  and  oats.  But  the 
res  are  so  tiny,  that,  with  their  ut- 
efforts,  it  takes  from  eight  to  ten  of 
to  carry  off  even  one  single  grain, 
move  along  in  two  separate  rows, 
moolh  or  rough  ground,  as  the  case 
e,  and  even  up  and  down  stairs,  in 

regular  prou;ression.  They  have 
to  traverse  more  than  a  thousand 
i  to  carry  their  booty  into  the  com- 
torehouse.  The  celebrated  natural- 
>^g'''dgc  repeatedly  observed  that 
the  ants  were  prevented  from  reach- 
sir  granaries,  the  seeds  in  the  grana- 
egan  to  sprout.  The  same  thing 
led  in  storehouses  that  had  been 
jned  by  them.  We  must  infer,  then. 
Its  possess  the  means  of  suspending 
esting  the  action  of  germination 
It  destroying  or  impairing  the  actual 

•  of  the  grain,  or  without  impairing 
:al  principle  that  lies  latent  in  the 

famous  English  scientist,  Sir  John 
ck,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Ants,  Bees, 
i^asps,^*  relates  these  and  similar 
md  adds  that  it  was  not  yet  known 
e  ants  prevented  their  provision  of 
from  sprouting.  But  now  it  has 
roved  that  this  is  due  simply  to  the 
valive  power  of  the  formic  acid,  the 
3f  which  is  so  powerful  that  it  can 
arrest  the  process  of  germination, 
:roy  it  altogether  in  the  seed, 
will  further  mention  that  there  ex- 
long  us  a  kind  of  ant  that  lives  on 
and  stores  them  up.     This  is  our 

•  ntj^t^r,   which,   according    to    the 
ent  made  by  Wittmack  at  the  meet- 
amateur  naturalists  at  Berlin,  car- 

eeds  of  violets,  and  likewise  of 
I  ivy  {Veronica  hedcBrcBfolia\  into 
s.  In  his  description  of  an  Indian 
^heidole  providens\  Sykes  relates 
le  above-mentioned  kind  collects 
itores  of  grass-seeds.  He  notices 
e  that  after  a  monsoon  storm,  tiie 
ring  their  stores  of  grain  out  of 
ranaries,  in  order  to  dry  them.  It 
therefore,  that  excessive  moisture 


destroys  the  preservative  power  of  the 
formic  acid  ;  hence  this  drying  process. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  winter  provision 
of  honey  for  the  bees,  and  the  store  of 
grain  which  serves  as  food  for  the  ants, 
are  preserved  by  means  of  one  and  the 
same  fluid  —  namely,  formic  acid.  The 
use  of  formic  acid  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing fruit,  and  the  like,  was  first  suggested 
by  Feierabend  in  the  year  1877. 


From  Longman^s  Ma);:azine. 
THE  MATCHMAKER'S   EUCLID. 

Introduction^ 

The  art  of  match-making  and  eldest-son 
hunting  having  been  long  since  reduced 
to  a  science  by  the  mammas  of  fashion- 
able life,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
embody  the  same  in  writing  for  the  ben- 
efit of  posterity;  and  in  accomplishing 
this  task  the  method  of  EucUd  has  been 
followed,  both  as  one  which  will  be  uni- 
versally understood,  and  as  showing  more 
clearly  than  any  other  the  connection  be- 
tween the  successive  steps  of  the  science. 

Definitions. 

1.  An  undesirable  partner  is  one  who  has 

no  town  house,  and  whose  income 
has  no  magnitude. 

2.  A   doubtful   partner  is  title  without 

wealth. 

3.  The  extremities  of  a  ball-room  are  the 

best  to  flirt  in. 

4.  A  bad  business  is  the  plain  inclination 

of  two  young  people  to  one  another, 
who  meet  together,  but  are  not  in 
the  same  circles. 

5.  When  one  fair  maiden  **  sits  on '*  an- 

other fair  maiden  (for  **  outrageous 
flirting")  so  as  to  make  the  adja- 
cent company  notice  her,  each  of 
the  listeners  will  call  it  jealousy,  and 
the  fair  maiden  who  sits  on  the 
other  fair  maiden  will  be  called  "  too 
particular  "  by  them. 

6.  An  obtuse  angler  is  one  who  does  not 

hook  an  eldest  son. 

7.  An  acute  angler  is  one  who  does  hook 

an  eldest  son. 

8.  A  term  of  endearment  is  the  extremity 

of  a  flirtation. 

9.  A  blue-stocking  is  a  plain  flgure  hav- 

ing one  decided  line  which  is  called 
her  erudition,  and  is  such  that  when 
forming  the  centre  of  a  circle  all 
young  men  will  be  found  equally 
distant  from  that  centre. 
10.  A  figure  is  that  which  is  compressed 
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by  a  more  or  less  coDfined  boun- 
dary. 

1 1.  A  good  figure  is  that  compressed  with- 

in an  inch  of  the  owner's  life. 

12.  Dull  partners  are  such  as,  being  drawn 

out  ever  so  well  in  all  directions, 
do  not  talk. 

Postulates. 

Let  it  be  granted  — 

1.  That  an  eligible  young  roan    may  be 

drawn  by  skilful  management  from 
any  one  young  lady  to  any  other 
young  lady. 

2.  That  an  engagement  for  one  dance  may 

be  prolonged  to  any  number  of 
dances  by  a  few  fibs. 

3.  That  a  visiting  circle  may  be  extended 

to  any  extent  from  a  West  End 
square,  and  may  be  made  to  include 
a  marquis  resident  at  any  distance 
from  that  square. 

Axioms, 

1.  H  your  daughter  be  married  to  a  no- 

body, the  match  is  unequal. 

2.  H  your  daughter  be  married  to  a  duke, 

the  match  is  equal. 

3.  Elder  sons  are  preferable  to  younger 

sons. 

4.  \i  wealth  be  added  to  younger  sons,  the 

two  are  equal. 

5.  H  wealth  be  taken  from  elder  sons,  the 

two  are  equal. 

6.  Two  short   lines    may  enclose  a  pro- 

posal. 

7.  If  one  young  lady  meet  with  too  much 

attention,  so  as  to  make  the  infe- 
rior angels  on  either  side  of  her 
equal  to  tearing  her  eyes  out;  this 
conduct,    if    continually   repeated, 


shall  at  length  meet  with  such  rep- 
robatioA  at  the  hands  of  the  said  ao- 
gels  as  shall  lead  one  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  quite  angels. 

Proposition  I. 
Problem. 

To  secure  an  aristocratic  partner  by  the 

help  of  a  given  (finite)  number  of  charms. 

Let  a  talent  for  dancing  A,  and  a  pair  of 
fine  eyes  B,  be  the  given  finite  num- 
ber of  charms.  Let  D  be  the  aris- 
tocratic partner. 

It  is  required  to  secure  D  with  AB. 

Bring  B  to  bear  on  an  old  gentleman  Q 
whom  you  know  to  be  acquainted 
with  D.  Tell  the  decided  fib  E 
that  you  are  not  engaged  for  this 
dance.  Then,  since  the  decided 
fib  E  is  equal  to  a  very  broad  hiot, 
if  the  aristocratic  partner  D  pass 
by  at  that  moment,  he  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

Then  with  your  captive  D,  and  to  the  tune 
of  the  last  waltz  out,  describe  the 
circle  of  the  room,  and  if  at  any 
point  of  the  dance  you  meet  the  ^n- 
tleman  G,  to  whom  you  are  really 
engaged,  consoling  himself  with  a 
new  partner  H,  let  that  be  the 
point  when  the  dancers  cut  one  an- 
other. 

Then  since  it  has  been  shown  that  your 
fine  eyes  B  have  had  a  great  efifect 
on  the  old  gentleman  C,  much 
greater  will  be  their  effect  on  D; 
and  with  your  charms  AB  you  will 
have  secured  an  aristocratic  partner 
D. 

Wherefore,  etc.  Q.  E.  F. 

A.  M.  Heathcotb. 


According  to  the  San  Francisco  Courier 
the  great  glacier  of  Alaska  is  moving  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  annum.  The 
front  presents  a  wall  of  ice  five  hundred  feet 
in  thickness;  its  breadth  vanes  from  three  to 
ten  miles,  and  its  length  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Almost  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  hundreds  of  tons  of  ice  in  large  blocks 
fall  into  the  sea,  which  they  agitate  in  the  most 
violent   manner.     The  waves  are  said   to  be 


such  that  they  toss  about  the  largest  vessels 
which  approach  the  glacier  as  if  they  were 
small  boats.  The  ice  is  extremely  pure  and 
dazzling  to  the  eye  ;  it  has  tints  of  the  lightest 
blue  as  well  as  of  the  deepest  indigo.  The  top 
is  very  rough  and  broken,  forming  small  hills, 
and  even  chains  of  mountains  in  miniature. 
This  immense  mass  of  ice,  said  to  be  more 
than  an  average  of  a  thousand  feet  thick,  ad- 
vances daily  towards  the  sea. 
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THE  OLD  HOME. 
BY  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 


"  Return,  return,"  the  voices  cried, 
**  To  your  old  valley,  far  away ; 

For  softly  on  the  river  tide 
The  tender  lights  and  shadows  play ; 

And  all  the  banks  are  gay  with  flowers. 
And  all  the  hills  are  sweet  with  thyme; 

Ye  cannot  find  such  bloom  as  ours 
In  yon  bright  foreign  clime  1 " 

And  still  "  Return,  return,"  they  sung, 

"  With  us  abides  eternal  calm  ; 
In  these  old  fields,  where  you  were  young, 

We  cull  the  heart's-ease  and  the  balm ; 
For  us  the  flocks  and  herds  increase. 

And  children  play  around  our  feet ; 
At  eve  the  sun  goes  down  in  peace  — 
Return,  for  rest  is  sweet." 

For  me,  I  thought,  the  olives  grow, 
The  sun  lies  warm  upon  the  vines; 

And  yet,  I  will  arise  and  go 
To  that  dear  valley  dim  with  pines. 

Old  loves  are  dwelling  there,  I  said. 

Untouched  by  years  of  change  and  pain; 

Old  faiths,  that  I  had  counted  dead. 
Shall  rise,  and  live  again. 

Then  I  arose,  and  crossed  the  sea. 

And  sought  that  home  of  younger  days  ; 
No  love  of  old  was  left  to  me 

(For  Love  has  wings,  and  seldom  stays) ; 
But  there  were  graves  upon  the  hill, 
And  sunbeams  shining  on  the  sod. 
And  low  winds  breathing,  **  Peace,  be  still ; 
Lost  things  are  found  in  God." 

Good  Words. 


O  FACES  pitiful  and  pale  ! 

O  misery  beyond  conceit  I 
O  empty  verse  of  small  avail ! 

O  weary  hearts  I     O  flagging  feet  I 
Brothers  and  sisters,  in  your  pain 
Ye  cry  for  help,  and  cry  in  vain. 

For  by  the  God  who  made  us  all. 
How  can  we  help  you  if  we  will  ? 

We  cannot  make  yi>u  fair  and  tall, 
Nor  cure  your  loathsome  hurls  until 

Ye  learn  our  healthy  joys  to  share. 

Fresh  water  and  the  morning  air. 

Nor  can  we  change  the  soul  within. 
The  body  that  its  fashion  show.s  : 

What  care  of  ours  could  serve  to  win 
Your  spirits  from  their  earthly  woes? 

Give  you  high  thoughts,  and  noble  lives. 

Glad  mothers  make  you,  and  pure  wives  ? 


In  dirt  and  sin  ye  all  were  bom, 
In  sin  and  dirt  ye  all  were  bred ; 

Not  yours  in  truth,  not  yours  to  scorn 
The  offal  that  is  food  and  bed : 

Wallow  until  your  lives  be  through ; 

Satan's  godchildren,  take  your  due. 

The  master  whom  vour  fathers  served 
Will  bate  no  tittle  of  the  wage : 

Deformed,  enfeebled,  and  unnerved, 
Ye  totter  to  your  early  age. 

And  earth's  embrace  soon  shrouds  the  few 

For  whom  the  sky  was  never  blue. 

Around  your  life  a  wall  is  built: 
In  pain  and  toil  ye  plod  apart : 

The  livery  of  your  soul  is  guilt. 
And  grief  the  girdle  of  your  heart : 

For  he  who  held  you  at  the  first 

Has  curst  you,  and  ye  shall  be  cursed. 

And  we,  we  would  do  something  more, 
Something  for  you,  O  faces  pale  I 

Than  those  who  sought  your  paths  befora^ 
And  labored  on,  content  to  fail. 

Well  satistied,  though  nothing  done. 

That  at  the  least  their  Heaven  was  won. 


"  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
The  fuil-fed  bishop  cried  at  ease ;  ' 

You  asked  for  bread,  we  gave  a  stone ; 
We  have  preached  Christ  for  centuries  j 

Until  at  last  you  learn  to  scoff, 

So  few  seem  any  better  off. 

Yea,  half  I  hold  myself  to  blame. 
That,  not  in  pity  of  your  cause, 

So  much  as  in  pursuit  of  fame. 

And  ragged  shreds  of  vain  applause^ 

For  mine  own  pleasure,  I  rehearse 

Your  sorrows  in  indifferent  verse. 

Something,  but  what  ?    You  cry  for  gold; 

And  we,  who  have  more  precious  gris^ 
What  you  demand  dare  not  withhold 

Despite  the  stern  economist ; 
Take  it :  'tis  all  that  we  can  give, 
For  it  is  all  you  will  receive. 

Take  it :  disperse  the  rich  man's  store; 

Take  it :  and  satisfv  vour  need. 
Then  mi.^beget  some  millions  more. 

For  our  posterity  to  feed. 
We  cannot  measure  worlds  by  rule. 
Nor  put  a  continent  to  schooL 


Uve  on,  and  learn  contempt  for  life ; 

Know  terror  dim,  and  vague  mistrust; 
There  comes  one  end  to  either  strife; 

Time  shall  inhearse  your  fate  in  dust. 
And  we,  the  sad  account  who  keep, 
W'ill  weep  in  silence  —  if  we  weep. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
SIR  WILLIAM   NAPIER. 

Some  five-aod-twenty  years  ago,  the 
Dame  of  Sir  William  Napier  was,  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  a  household  word. 
Hardly  a  week  passed  io  which  the  read- 
ers of  the  Times  did  not  light  upon  some 
letter  bearing  his  signature,  and  written 
in  a  style  of  which  the  passionate  sincer- 
ity, the  strange  vehemence,  it  might  be, 
the  overflowing  tenderness,  could  not  fail 
to  arrest  attention.  The  fame  of  his  great 
book  was  then  still  fresh.  The  public 
knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  famous  sur- 
vivors of  that  band  of  officers  who  had 
helped  Wellington  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  Peninsula;  and  many  were  still 
alive  who  could  tell  how  nobly  he  had 
shared  in  making  the  history  which  be 
afterwards  so  truly  told.  A  few  hero- 
worshippers,  who  saw  him  from  day  to 
day,  as  he  drove  his  ponies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Clapham,  and  gazed  upon  his 
massive  form  and  his  eagle  face,  with  its 
half-fierce,  half-tender  glance  and  its  halo 
of  snow-white  hair,  might  picture  to  them- 
selves how  he  had  looked  when,  half  a 
century  before,  he  had  bounded  up  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  Nivelle,  and  clam- 
bered, the  foremost  man,  over  the  wall  of 
the  fortress  of  La  Rhune.  But  now  his 
glory  is  becoming  dim.  His  "History" 
was  not  written  for  all  time ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  students  of  military 
affairs  and  a  few  lovers  of  good  literature, 
the  readers  of  our  generation  know  it  only 
by  those  isolated  passages  in  which  chron- 
icle rises  to  the  sublimity  of  epic  poetry. 
He  was  not  a  great  general,  though  he 
often  allowed  himself  to  fancy  that,  under 
happier  circumstances,  he  too,  like  his 
brother  Charles,  might  have  led  armies  to 
victory.  Moreover,  his  biography  was  so 
poorly  written  that,  after  the  curiosity  that 
had  demanded  it  had  died  out,  it  could 
not  survive  to  attract  the  interest  of  future 
readers. 

Nevertheless,  of  William  Napier  tradi- 
tion will  long  have  something  to  say;  for, 
though  he  was  not  a  great  warrior,  he  was 
an  almost  ideal  type  of  the  military  char- 
acter, and,  besides,  he  was  endowed  with 
a  genius  which,  if  somewhat  narrow,  was 
genuine   and  rare.     Before  I  knew  any- 


thing of  his  life,  I  had  studied,  until  I 
could  almost  repeat  them  by  heart,  the 
more  famous  passages  of  bis  writings; 
and,  as  no  historical  writer  was  ever  less 
impersonal,  I  felt  that  I  knew  him  as  well 
as  any  of  those  old  friends  who  are  always 
the  same  to  us  as  we  listen  to  their  still 
yet  moving  voices.  But  when  I  came  to 
read  his  letters,  and  to  see  how  he  bore 
himself  in  the  mess-room  and  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and, 
at  last,  on  his  sick-bed,  I  felt  for  him  that 
love  which  all  of  us  to  whom  the  past  is 
real  have  felt  for  our  heroes  among  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  which  makes  us  hope 
against  hope  that  hereafter  we  may  be 
allowed  to  converse  with  them  and  to  see 
them  face  to  face.  And  I  was  sure  that, 
if  I  could  succeed  in  drawing  his  portrait, 
even  in  outline,  with  some  approach  to 
fidelity,  1  should  make  others  feel  that 
they  also  had  found  a  new  friend. 

Both  the  parents  of  William  Napier 
were  persons  of  noble  birth  and  of  re- 
markable personal  gifts.  His  father. 
Colonel  the  Honorable  George  Napier, 
was  descended  from  the  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms and  fron>.the  great  Montrose.  He 
was  endowed  with  gigantic  bodily  strength 
and  corresponding  force  of  character ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  fail  to  win  a 
general  reputation  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  the 
most  discerning  of  their  friends.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  his  charac- 
ter was  a  disinterestedness  which  some- 
times showed  itself  in  a  manner  that,  to 
his  contemporaries  in  those  days  of  cor- 
ruption, must  have  seemed  Quixotic.  For 
example,  by  abolishing  a  system  of  fees 
which  he  regarded  as  unjust,  he  volunta- 
rily reduced  the  emoluments  of  an  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  Ireland  from 
;£2o,ooo  to  ifioo  a  year.  Left  a  widower 
at  a  very  early  age,  he  had  afterwards 
married  the  famous  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  great-granddaughter  of  Charles 
the  Second.  This  lady  was  eight  years 
older  than  her  husband;  but  she  still  re- 
tained much  of  that  beauty  which,  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  had  captivated  the 
heart  of  George  the  Third;  and  the  in- 
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tense  affection  which  her  sons  felt  towards 
her  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
her  nature  was  as  beautiful  as  her  out- 
ward iorm, 

William  Francis  Patrick  Napier,  the 
third  son  of  this  marriage,  was  born  at 
Celbridge,  a  small  town  on  the  Liffey, 
near  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1785.  Among  the  great  writers  of  our 
country,  hardly  any  has  owed  less  than 
he  to  regular  education.  He  attended,  as 
a  day  boy,  a  large  school  in  his  native 
town,  the  master  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  totally  unfit  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Nevertheless,  the  time  which 
he  passed  here  was  not  wholly  wasted. 
Idle  as  he  was,  he  eagerly  read,  and  he 
remembered,  all  the  romances,  the  histo- 
ries, and  the  poems  that  he  could  obtain. 
The  circumstances  of  his  life  tended,  not 
less  than  his  reading,  to  strengthen  his 
adventurous  instincts.  Symptoms  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798  had  already  begun  to 
appear;  and  William's  eldest  brother 
Charles,  who,  though  a  military  ofEcer  of 
two  years'  standing,  was  still  his  school- 
fellow, had  persuaded  the  boys  to  enrol 
themselves  as  volunteer^  in  support  of 
the  government.  One  day  William  was 
insubordinate  on  parade.  Charles  at  once 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried  by  a 
drum-head  court-martial.  The  court  found 
him  guilty;  but  he  refused  to  accept  the 
sentence.  Thereupon  the  youthful  com- 
mander ordered  him  to  be  drummed  out 
of  the  corps.  With  loud  shouts  the  boys 
thronged  round  William,  who  furiously 
hurled  his  marbles  among  them,  rushed 
upon  the  drummer,  smashed  the  drum, 
and  challenged  the  foremost  of  his  assail- 
ants, who  was  much  bigger  than  himself, 
to  ti;;ht.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued 
William  was  soon  beaten ;  but,  as  he 
would  not  give  in,  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
rades warmed  towards  him,  and  they  voted 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  rejoin  the 
corps. 

Nor  was  his  early  knowledge  of  warfare 
derived  only  from  the  experience  of  school. 
One  night,  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  hundred  rebels,  who 
demanded  that  the  arms  which  it  contained 
should  be  given  up  to  them;  but  a  brave 


old  nurse  and  a  butler,  for  both  of  whom 
the  children  had  an  ardent  affection,  met 
the  demand  with  defiance,  and  stood  at 
bay  until  succor  arrived.  When  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  the  colonel  fortified  bis 
house,  and  armed  his  five  boys;  and  to 
great  was  the  awe  which  he  inspired,  that 
the  little  citadel,  though  often  threatened, 
was  never  attacked.  Amid  such  stormy 
scenes,  however,  William  found  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  the  ordinary  amusements 
of  boyhood.  He  was  constantly  getting 
into  scrapes,  in  company  with  a  poacher 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  Lady  Lon- 
donderry, a  beautiful  young  woman,  who 
was  very  intimate  with  his  family,  begged 
him  off  whenever  his  father  threatened  to 
punish  him;  and  she  prophesied  that, 
though  he  hated  his  lessons,  he  would  do 
something  great  when  he  was  a  roan. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  William  left 
school  to  enter  his  father's  profession. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  not 
to  pass  an  examination ;  for  he  would 
have  had  less  chance  of  doing  so  than  the 
youngest  child  in  a  modern  infant  school. 
Hardly  a  line  in  his  letters  was  free  from 
mistakes  in  spelling ;  and  punctuation  was 
a  refinement  of  which  he  had  not  so  much 
as  an  idea.  But  he  had  not  suffered  from 
over-pressure ;  his  mind,  following  oa« 
ture's  prescription,  had  devoured  and 
assimilated  the  food  that  suited  it;  and 
he  had  fought  and  played  and  run  till  his 
body  had  become  vigorous  and  active  as 
that  of  a  young  lion.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  other  distinguished  men 
whose  early  want  of  education  their  biog- 
raphers have  deplored,  that  he  had  learned 
what  fitted  him  best  for  the  work  which 
he  had  to  do.  After  passing  through  two 
regiments,  he  was  presented  by  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  a  cornetcy  in 
the  Blues,  and  went  to  Canterbury  to  join 
that  regiment.  But  something  better  was 
in  store  for  him.  General  John  Moore, 
who  was  then  at  Shorncliffe,  training  the 
brigade  which  he  was  to  make  famous, 
offered  him  a  lieutenancy  in  the  52Dd 
Regiment.  Napier  accepted  the  offer; 
and  .Moore  was  so  delighted  with  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  gave  up  the  high  pay 
of  the  Household  Brigade  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  London  in  order  to  study  his  pro- 
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Cession,  that  from  thenceforth  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  watching  and  assisting 
his  progress.  In  1804,  Napier  was  made 
a  captain  in  the  43rd,  another  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Moore's  brigade.  This  regiment 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
army ;  and  Napier's  company  was  the 
worst  in  the  regiment.  But  the  boy  was 
resolved  to  become  a  real  soldier.  Before 
he  had  been  three  months  at  Shorncli£Ee, 
he  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
captains  in  the  corps;  and  his  company 
was  reduced  to  perfect  order.  The  influ- 
ence which  he  gained  over  his  men  was 
in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that,  while 
vigorously  enforcing  their  obedience,  he 
heartily  joined  in  all  their  sports.  With 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  however,  his 
relations  were  less  smooth.  "  The  great- 
est pleasure,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  had  since 
I  came  was,  when  General  Moore  was 
made  a  knight,  to  make  them  drink  his 
health.  My  fingers  itched  to  throw  the 
bottles  at  their  heads  when  they  seemed 
to  make  difficulties  about  it.  Had  they 
refused,  I  would  have  by  myself  drunk  a 
bumper,  broken  the  glass  on  the  table, 
and  left  the  mess  immediately."  In  spite, 
however,  of  disagreements  like  these,  the 
years  that  preceded  his  first  experience  of 
active  service  were  singularly  happy.  He 
yearned,  indeed,  to  be  with  his  mother: 
but  he  wrote  to  her  continually;  and  his 
letters,  ill-spelt  and  ill-written  as  they 
were,  are  delightful  to  read,  now  tender, 
now  sparkling  with  fun,  and  abounding 
with  warm  expressions  of  love  for  his 
relations  and  of  admiration  for  his  chief. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  athletic  games,  he 
spent  much  time  in  quieter  pursuits, — 
studying  military  history,  and  amusing 
himself  by  learning  to  draw.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  he  was  at  times  almost 
drunk  with  animal  spirits.  Many  years 
afterwards  he  described  how  one  after- 
noon, while  staying  at  Putney  with  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  he  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
and  her  two  brothers  had  fallen  in  a  body 
on  their  laughing  host,  and  had  ended  by 
holding  him  down  on  the  floor  and  black- 
ening his  face  with  burnt  cork.  Once, 
when  engaged  on  special  service  in  Ire* 
land,  he  jumped  over  two  cows  standing 
side  by  side  in  the  street  of  Ballina,  having 


been  dared  to  perform  the  feat  by  a  local 
beauty.  But  to  the  temptations  that  es' 
pecially  beset  a  young  man  of  vigorous 
bodily  organization,  he  never  succumbed. 
Though  he  was  so  handsome  and  so  fasci- 
nating that  few  women  would  have  resisted 
him,  though  he  passionately  admired  wom- 
an's beauty,  he  never  injured  one,  —  nay, 
he  was  as  pure  as  a  little  child. 

During  these  years  Napier  must  have 
often  chafed  against  the  fate  which  forced 
his  regiment  to  remain  inactive  while  oth- 
ers were  winning  new  laurels  in  Egypt,  in 
Syria,  and  in  India.  But  in  1807  his  long- 
ing for  active  service  was  at  last  gratified. 
In  the  seven  years  that  followed,  —  the 
one  period  of  his  life  in  which  his  sword 
was  unsheathed,  —  he  won  for  himself  a 
splendid  reputation  as  a  fighting  man,  and, 
by  dint  of  observation  and  reflection,  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mili- 
tary art  which  proved  invaluable  to  him 
when  he  entered  upon  his  literary  labors. 
Having  served  through  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  he  embarked  in  1808  with 
his  regiment  for  Spain.  Before  the  cam- 
paign opened,  he  stayed  some  days  at 
Corunna,  and  during  this  time  he  often 
went  to  the  theatre  and  to  balls,  where  he 
waltzed  to  his  heart's  content  with  black- 
eyed  beauties.  But  this  short  season  of 
pleasure  was  followed  by  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  war.  Within  three  months  from 
the  dav  on  which  the  regiment  marched 
out  of  Corunna,  the  men  were  retreating 
thither,  in  grievous  plight,  with  the  rest  of 
Sir  John  Moore*s  column,  pursued  by 
Soult's  battalions.  Of  the  miseries  of  that 
retreat,  Napier  had  his  full  share.  For 
several  days  he  had  to  march  with  bare 
feet,  and  with  no  clothes  but  a  jacket  and 
a  pair  of  trousers ;  blood  oozed  from  his 
feet  at  every  step,  and  he  must  have  per- 
ished, if  Captain  Macleod,  his  dearest 
friend,  had  not  heard  how  he  was  suffer- 
ing, and  lent  him  a  spare  horse.  But, 
being  young  and  full  of  vigor,  he  soon 
recovered;  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  En- 
gland, he  rejoined  the  army  in  the  Penin- 
sula. After  the  battle  of  the  Coa,  in 
which  he  was  for  the  first  time  wounded, 
he  was  thanked  on  the  field  by  General 
Craufurd  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  with 
which  he  had  handled  his  company  under 
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an  exceptionally  heavy  fire.  Wounded 
again  at  Cazal  Noval,  he  was  selected 
with  ten  other  captains,  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton, for  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  With 
the  bullet  which  he  had  received  in  this 
combat  lodged  ineradicably  near  his  spine, 
he  fought  again  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  Ill 
and  worn  out,  he  was  forced  by  Welling- 
ton to  return  again  to  England  ;  and  there, 
in  the  spring  of  1812,  he  was  married  to 
Caroline  Fox,  a  niece  of  Pitt's  great  rival. 
Three  weeks  after  his  marriage,  learning 
that  Badajoz  was  being  besieged,  he  sailed 
the  third  time  for  Spain,  but  only  arrived 
in  time  to  hear  that  the  assault  had 
taken  place,  and  that  his  friend  Macleod, 
who  commanded  the  43rd,  had  perished. 
'*  Macleod  is  dead,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
"and  I  am  grovelling  in  misery  and 
wretchedness.  You  must  be  my  friend 
and  wife  and  everything."  Though  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  he  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  command ;  but  promotion  ob 
tained  at  such  a  price  gave  him  little 
pleasure.  His  responsibility,  however, 
was  now  so  pressing,  and  he  had  to  exert 
sue!)  force  of  mind  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty  that  he  was  obliged  to  forget  half  his 
sorrow.  Nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  reg- 
iment had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the- 
assault;  and  the  men,  thus  released  from 
control,  and  with  their  savage  passions  in- 
flamed  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
defender:*,  and  their  lusts  satiated  by 
drink,  debauchery,  and  plunder,  were  ut- 
terly demoralized.  With  terrific  severity, 
yet  with  a  heart  wrung  by  grief  at  the 
thought  that  he  must  punish  soldiers  who 
had  braved  unheard-of  terrors,  Napier 
curbed  their  lawless  spirit;  but  so  stub- 
bornly did  they  resist  his  will  that,  on  the 
heights  of  San  Christoval  near  Salaman- 
ca, he  was  obliged  to  flog  four  of  them 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
while  a  skirmish  was  actually  going  on. 
Then  at  last  tiiey  submitted.  At  Sala- 
manca, leading  the  column  which  drove 
back  General  Foy's  division,  they  ad- 
vanced in  line  for  three  miles,  under  a 
constant  cannonade,  as  steadily  as  at  a 
review.  At  Vitlona,  tiiey  marched  over 
the  richest  articles  of  dress  and  furniture 
strewn  about  the  field,  not  a  man  ventur- 
ing to  stoop  and  plunder.  Twice  again 
alter  his  promotion,  Napier  was  ()bli;;ed 
to  go  to  England  on  sick  leave.  He  took 
part  in  ti)e  battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  ot 
Orthes:  but  he  missed  llie  crowning  vic- 
tory ut  Toulouse.  During  his  six  years 
of  wartare  he  had  been  luirty  limes  en- 
ga^c'.l  (Ml  the  field  of  battle,  and  three 
times  wounded  ;  he  had  gained  three  dec- 


orations and  two  steps  in  rank;  and-* 
what  he  valued  far  more  —  he  had  won  the 
love  and  admiration  of  every  soldier  in  the 
Light  Brigade. 

The  perfection  to  which  Napier  attained 
as  a  regimental  officer  was  partly  due  to 
the  generous  and  comprehensive  spirit  ia 
which  he  regarded  his  duties.  He  did 
not  think  it  enough  to  master  the  princi« 
pies  of  warfare,  to  maintain  perfect  disci« 
pline,  and  so  to  lead  his  men  that  they 
should  follow  him  into  any  peril;  he  im* 
pressed  them  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  his 
sympathy  that  they  looked  upon  him  as 
their  friend  and  counsellor.  Two  anec- 
dotes  will  show  what  a  hold  be  had  upos 
their  hearts. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  the 
Nivelle,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  tryinii^to 
sleep,  Lieutenant  Freer  of  the  43rd»  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  came  to  him  and  crept  under 
the  cover  of  his  cloak,  sobbing  bitterly. 
Napier  turned  to  htm,  and  tried  to  soothe 
him.  Between  his  sobs,  the  boy  faltered 
out  that  he  was  sure  he  would  be  killed 
in  the  coming  battle,  and  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  how  his  mother  and  sisters 
would  suffer  when  they  beard  that  he  was 
dead.  The  presentiment  was  fultilled; 
but  it  had  been  the  boy's  consolation  to 
feel  that  he  had  opened  bis  grief  to  his 
commander. 

On  the  day  before  the  storming  of  La 
Rhune,  an  1  rtsh  private  of  the  43rd,  named 
Eccles,  having  committed  a  crime  against 
military  law,  was  delivered  over  by  Napier 
to  a  court-martial,  which  sentenced  hia 
to  corporal  punishment.  Napier,  hom^ 
ever,  revolted  against  the  thought  that  a 
man  should  be  flogged  who,  the  day  after 
his  liogging.  was  to  be  called  upon  tofij^ht 
for  his  country.  **  I  pardon  you,'*  he  said 
to  Eccles.  *-  if  you  will  behave  well  to-mor* 
row  and  justify  that  pardon.*'  Next  mora* 
ing  the  French  batteries  on  the  rock/ 
mountain  of  La  Rhune  opened  fire.  To 
reach  this  mountain  the  English  bad  10 
pass  between  a  marsh  and  a  number  of 
rocks.  Napier  formed  up  four  coropanict 
of  his  regiment,  and  gave  the  word  to 
advance.  Forward  he  sprang  at  bis  at* 
most  speed  ;  and  the  men,  each  of  whooi 
carried  fifty  pounds,  sprang  after  hiak 
Unencumbered  himself,  he  kept  ahead  of 
all  except  one,  who  passed  him;  aodf 
ashamed  to  think  that  that  one,  burdened 
as  he  was,  should  scale  the  rock  befora 
him,  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  wis 
back  the  lead.  But  Eccles,  who  was  M 
feet  three  in  height,  mindful  of  the  prooi* 
ise  which  he  had  given  on  the  previoa* 
day,  was  resolved   to  shield  bis  captaia 
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from  hurt ;  and,  keeping  always  just  be- 
fore him  on  the  rij^ht,  he  would  not  be 
passed,  but  leaped  first  into  the  rocks,  and 
then  fell  exhausted. 

Though,  however,  Napier  had  suc- 
ceeded so  remarkably,  and  was  still  quite 
young,  there  were  two  circumstances  that 
quenched  his  early  ambition  to  win  fame 
as  a  warrior.  The  wound  near  his  spine 
had  destroyed  the  first  vigor  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  in  love  with  his 
wife.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  he 
wrote  to  her:  "I  find  myself  more  in- 
clined than  ever  to  quit  the  army.  My 
health  is  really  so  bad  that  my  life  is  a 
perfect  burden  to  me  ;  pain  and  lowness 
of  spirits  are  my  constant  companions  ; 
and  this,  added  to  an  eager,  restless  impa- 
tience about  you,  totally  unfits  me  for  a 
military  life.  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
my  own  darling  wife  !  You  are  the  only 
comfort  1  have  in  the  world  ;  and  I  am 
determined  that  no  silly  hankering  after 
fame  shall  prevent  me  from  profiting  by 
that  comfort." 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  next  five 
years,  however,  he  was  debarred  from  this 
happiness.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  headquar- 
ters of  his  regiment,  which  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  occupation  in  France,  to  Ba- 
paume,  a  small  town  in  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
There  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  at 
Valenciennes,  he  lived  till  1819.  He  tried 
to  solace  himself  for  the  absence  of  his 
wife  and  children  by  studying  the  works 
of  Cobbett,  and  painting.  At  length  his 
exile  was  over;  and  he  returned  to  En- 
gland. 

Although  he  had  gained  a  brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy before  the  .close  of  the 
war,  he  was  at  this  time  only  a  regimental 
major.  An  opportunity  of  purchasing  the 
regimental  lieutenant-colonelcy  soon  pre- 
sented itself;  but,  owing  to  poverty,  he 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
therefore  went  on  half  pay,  and  took  a 
house  in  Sloane  Street.  Notwithstanding 
what  he  had  said  to  his  wife  about  his 
contempt  for  fame,  he  was  haunted  at 
times  by  the  thought  that  his  boyish 
dreams  of  the  distinction  that  he  might 
win  as  a  soldier  would  never  be  fulfilled. 
He  tried  to  distract  his  mind  by  working 
at  painting  and  sculpture.  Eminent  art- 
ists, who  saw  what  he  produced,  asserted 
that  he  might  have  made  himself  one  of 
the  first  of  living  painters  or  sculptors. 
But  he  was  not  absorbed  in  his  work. 
His  genius  was  forcing  him  in  another 
direction,  though  he  did  not  yet  know 
whither  he  was  moving.     Besides  paint- 


ing and  modelling,  he  read  many  books 
and  saw  much  of  Chantrey,  of  Jones  the 
painter,  and  of  various  Peninsula  com- 
rades. In  182 1  he  wrote  for  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review  a  very  able  article  on  Jo- 
mini's  great  work.  But,  as  he  himself 
said,  the  worm  still  gnawed. 

One  day,  early  in  1823,  he  went  for  a 
walk  with  Lord  Langdale,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  over  some  fields  which  are 
now  covered  by  the  mansions  of  Belgra- 
via.  The  conversation  turned  on  South- 
ey's  recently  published  narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  Lord  Langdale  was 
greatly  struck  by  Napier's  remarks  on  the 
events  of  the  struggle  and  the  characters 
of  the  principal  actors.  Suddenly  he  asked 
him  what  he  was  thinking  of  doing.  **  Do 
you  mean,"  replied  Napier,  "where  am  I 
going  to  dine.^"  **No,"  said  Lord  Lang- 
dale; "what  are  you  thinking  of  turning 
to  as  an  occupation.^"  Then  he  urged 
him  to  turn  to  literature.  The  article  oa 
Jomini  proved  that  he  could  write.  He 
must  not  waste  his  life  io  mere  amuse* 
ment.  Why  should  he  not  write  a  history 
of  the  war  himself? 

On  returning  home,  Napier  told  his  wife 
what  Lord  Langdale  had  said,  and  added 
that  he  himself  felt  doubtful  whether  he 
was  clever  enough  to  write  properly  such 
a  book  as  a  history  of  the  war.  But  she, 
believing  firmly  in  her  husband,  encour- 
aged him  to  try.  For  several  nights  he 
lay  awake,  thinking  over  the  matter.  At 
last  his  scruples  were  overcome  by  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  able  at  least  to 
vindicate  the  calumniated  memory  of 
Moore;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Those  of  his  acquaintances  who 
did  not  really  know  him  were  surprised  to 
hear  of  his  intention,  and  remarked  that, 
being  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  was 
presumptuous  to  think  that  he  could  write 
such  a  history. 

Having  formed  his  resolve,  he  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  execute  it.  First 
of  all,  he  called  upon  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  his 
papers.  The  duke  replied  that  he  had 
himself  thought  of  writing  a  plain,  didac- 
tic history  of  the  war,  which  should  be 
published  after  his  death.  Till  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  known  the 
whole  truth  without  giving  patn  to  many 
worthy  officers,  whose  only  fault  had  been 
dulness.  For  these  reasons  he  told  Na- 
pier that  he  could  not  lend  him  his  private 
papers;  but  he  entrusted  him  with  a  num- 
ber of  important  official  documents,  and 
gave  him  authority  to  obtain  from  the 
quartermaster-general,  Sir  George   Mur- 
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ray,  all  his  orders  of  movements.  Of  his 
owD  accord,  he  also  promised  to  answer 
any  questions  as  to  matters  of  fact  which 
Napier  might  wish  to  ask  him  in  the 
course  of  his  work.  Murray,  however, 
refused  to  let  Napier  have  the  orders  of 
movements,  stating  he  reserved  them  for 
a  history  which  he  himself  intended  to 
write. 

After  taking  these  preliminary  steps, 
Napier  went  to  Paris,  to  collect  materials 
from  the  French  side.  He  walked  about 
the  streets,  exploring  the  contents  of  the 
bookstalls,  and  bought  every  book  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
He  also  went  regularly  to  the  Dipdt  de  la 
Guerre^  and  made  copious  extracts  from 
the  documents  which  were  stored  on  its 
shelves.  On  returning  to  England,  he 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  duke.  Marshal  Soult,  with  whom, 
when  in  Paris,  he  had  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance, lent  him  valuable  papers;  he 
corresponded  with  Marshal  Jourdan,  and 
received  information  from  officers  who 
had  served  00  the  staff  of  Ney  and  of 
Massena.  He  also  collected  an  immense 
mass  of  letters  and  journals  from  British 
officers. 

In  1826  he  gave  up  his  house  in  Lon- 
don, and  went  to  live  in  a  villag^e  near 
Devizes.  One  of  his  neighbors  was  Tom 
Moore;  and  a  warm  friendship,  which 
was  destined  to  be  permanent,  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  two  families.  Among  the 
poor  of  the  village  Napier  made  other 
friends,  who  loved  him  for  the  genuine 
sympathy  with  which  he  interested  him- 
self in  their  affairs,  and  respected  him 
the  more  because  they  found  his  conde- 
scension quite  untainted  by  arrogance. 
Though  he  often  suffered  acutely  from 
the  wound  near  his  spine,  he  was  still 
physically  strong;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
work  he  amused  himself  by  digging  in  his 
kitchen  garden.  Day  after  day  he  labored 
on  at  his  history;  and  his  progress  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  never-failing 
help  of  his  wife.  Occupied  as  she  was 
by  social  duties  and  the  cares  of  a  large 
family,  she  made  three  successive  copies 
of  the  whole  manuscript  of  the  work  for 
the  press;  and,  by  dint  of  rare  diligence 
and  equally  rare  acuteness,  she  succeeded 
in  deciphering  the  whole  of  Kingjoseph's 
secret  correspondence,  which  had  been 
taken  at  Vittoria,  —  a  task  which  had  baf- 
fled every  expert  who  had  previously  un- 
dertaken it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  hearing  of  what  she  had  accomplished, 
remarked,  "  I  would  have  given  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  to  any  person  who  could 
have  done  that  for  roe  in  the  Peninsula.** 

At  length,  in   the  spring  of  1828,  the 
first  volume  was  published. 

I    have  already  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  the  **  History  of  the  Peninsular  War" 
was  not  written  for  all  time.    This  remark 
may  need  explanation.    There  are  isolated 
passages  in  the  book  that  will  to  the  end 
sparkle  among  the  most  brilliant  gems  of 
literature,  —  passages  that  will  always  be 
read,  and,  whenever  read,  will  make  the 
hearts  of  readers  burn  within  them.     But 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
will  continue  to  be  read,  at  least  by  gen- 
eral readers.    Forgotten  it  will  never  be; 
but  its  life  will  resemble  the  ghostly  ez> 
istence  of  the  **  Faery  Queen,*'  not  the 
godlike    immortality    of    the    "Pilgrim's 
Progress."    The  truth  is  that,  for  general 
readers,  the  book   is  far  too  long.     Not 
the  most  skilful  story-teller  that  ever  lived, 
not  even    Macaulay  himself,  if  he  were 
alive,  could  induce  our  generation,  much 
less  future  generations,  to  wade  through 
a  detailed   narrative  of  the  innumerable 
combats,  sieges,   marches,  and  counter- 
marches of  the  Peninsular  War.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probable  that,  if  Napier 
had  written  with  greater  brevity,  he  would 
have  given  less  satisfaction  to  that  large 
portion  of  his  public,  —  the  soldiers  who 
had  themselves  acted  in  the  scenes  which 
he  described.     No  fair  critic  would  think 
of  finding  fault  with  the  length  of  bis  de- 
scriptions of  such  important  events  as  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  or  the  battle  of  Albuera* 
My  complaint  is,  though  I  make  it  with 
diffidence,  that  he  showed  little  sense  of 
proportion,  that  he  did  not  know  when  to 
contract  his  narrative.     Moreover,  hardly 
any  purely  military  history,  even  if  its  ex- 
ecution left  nothing  to  be  desired,  coaM 
rival  in  interest  a  history  the  subject  of 
which  offered  a  variety  of  topics.     Napier 
has  been  placed,  by  a  respectable  cntic; 
in  the  same  class  with  Thucydides  as  a 
military  historian.  But  Thucydides  stands 
higher  in  the  class  than  Napier,  becauie 
he  was  much  more  than  a  military  histo- 
rian.    With  an   instinct  marvellous  io  > 
contemporary  writer,  he  saw  how  modv 
or  rather  how  little^  of  the  sum,  the  tao— 
gled   web  of  events   that   made    up  tb^ 
Pclopoonesian  War,  was  worthy  of  recof(X 
forever ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  b^ 
part  of   his  work  has  been  putrefied  b^ 
time,  that  the  whole  remains  acr^fiairi' 
His   book   is   not  only  a  history  of  tb< 
Peloponnesian  War ;  it  is  the  literary 
tlection  of  the  eternal  essence  of  the 
itself. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fervor  with  which 
he  loved  and  hated,  Napier  was  thoroughly 
fair,  at  least  in  intention  ;  and  in  the  wear- 
ing toil  of  research  he  showed  a  persistent 
patience  which  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  such  impetuous 
temperament.  Indeed,  though  he  as- 
serted, with  characteristic  candor,  that, 
after  all  his  care,  his  book  was  full  of  lies, 
competent  judges  have  pronounced  that 
he  attained  almost  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  his  description  of 
a  battle,  as  a  whole,  there  is  occasionally 
a  want  of  lucidity :  for  the  needs  of  stupid 
readers  he  is  not  considerate,  and  he  lays 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  attention  even  of  the 
more  intelligent.  But  he  describes  de- 
tached portions  of  a  battle  or  of  a  siege 
with  incomparable  vividness  and  power. 
The  paragraph  which  describes  the  charge 
of  the  Fusiliers  at  Albuera  is,  I  think, 
finer  than  even  the  short  chapter  describ- 
ing the  decisive  battle  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse.  Though  he  occasionally  vio- 
lates the  rules  of  syntax,  his  sentences 
roll  on  with  a  majestic  music  that  charms 
the  ear  even  when  the  mind  is  dull ;  and 
bis  felicity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
especially  of  epithets,  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  surpassed.  Of  simile  he  was  as 
great  a  master  as  Macaulay  was  of  illus- 
tration, or  Carlyle  of  metaphor.  His  great 
fault  is  one  to  which  the  moderns  are  too 
prone,  —  want  of  self-restraint.  Thucyd- 
ides,  by  sheer  directness  of  representa- 
tion, continually  excites  the  emotions  of 
his  readers,  while  always  withholding  the 
expression  of  his  own.  Napier  could  not 
combine  with  his  sympathy  and  insight 
such  aloofness  as  this  ;  but  even  his  most 
irrelevant  outbursts  were  always  prompted 
by  a  noble  passion. 

Towards  the  end  of  183 1,  Napier  moved 
with  his  family  from  Devizes  to  Freshford, 
near  Bath.  During  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  first 
volume,  he  had  written  the  second  and 
third  ;  but  eight  years  passed  away  before 
the  whole  history  was  completed.  Part 
of  this  time,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  in  work  which,  though  it  probably 
afforded  considerable  enjoyment  to  his 
combative  nature,  had  no  value  but  that 
of  proving  the  trustworthiness  of  his  nar- 
rative. He  experienced  the  common  fate 
of  writers  of  contemporary  history.  A 
host  of  officers,  whose  blunders  in  the  war 
he  had  exposed,  relieved  their  wounded 
feelings  by  attacking  him  in  worthless 
pamphlets.  Distracted  as  he  was  by  the 
necessity  of  vindicating  his  accuracy,  his 
mental  iorce  was  clogged  by  grief  for  the 
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loss  of  children  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  by  failing  bodily  strength.  He  was 
sometimes  troubled  by  the  fear  that  he 
should  never  be  able  to  finish  his  task. 
**  I  get  worse  and  worse,"  he  wrote,  "and 
I  am  truly  tired  of  a  life  which  is  nothing 
but  pain  and  sorrow  to  me." 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  the 
concluding  volume  was  published.  But, 
though  his  literary  fame  was  established, 
he  remarked  that  he  felt  no  exultation  ; 
and  at  times,  when  he  was  saddened  by 
the  remembrance  of  those  whom  he  had 
lost,  he  allowed  himself  to  fancy  that  his 
life  had  been  little  better  than  a  failure. 
A  few  months  before,  he  had  written  to 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope:  "Continual  sor- 
row and  continual  pain  have  almost,  if  not 
quite  unsettled  my  reason.  .  .  .  When  I 
married  1  was  sanguine  and  confident  that 
I  could  go  far  in  the  world.  Secretly 
I  thought  God  had  given  me  the  head 
and  heart  of  a  warrior,  and  my  body  was 
then  of  iron.  ...  I  strive  to  put  on  the 
tale  of  my  sorrows  as  long  as  possible, 
I  have  had  ten  children.  Seven  still  live, 
six  girls  and  a  boy,  but  he  is  deaf  and 
dumb.  Three  girls  died,  —  the  first  young, 
very  young;  it  was  written.  I  wept  for 
her,  and  so  it  ended.  The  next  died  at 
five  years  old.  She  also  was  deaf  and 
dumb;  and  that  caused  her  death.  I  will 
not  tell  you  how;  1  cannot;  but  twelve 
years  ago  she  died,  and  I  have  not  been 
as  I  should  be  since.  Should  1  tell  you 
how  more  than  human  her  beauty  was, 
and  how  exquisite  her  intelligence,  you 
would  not  believe  me ;  but,  though  I  am 
at  times  insane,  I  am  not  doting." 

The  rare  love  which  he  bore  his  chil- 
dren was,  indeed,  manifested  in  daily  acts, 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  his  daugh- 
ters delighted  in  describing  to  his  biog- 
rapher. Once,  in  the  Peninsula  days, 
when  he  returned  from  Spain  on  sick 
leave,  his  youngest  child,  a  baby  of  twelve 
montlis  old,  was  so  frightened  by  the  sight 
of  his  moustache  that,  whenever  he  tried 
to  kiss  her,  she  put  up  her  hands  to  push 
him  away.  Though  he  was  quite  a  young 
man  and  singularly  handsome,  he  shaved 
it  o£E,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  pleasure 
of  kissing  her.  Another  of  his  daugh- 
ters, when  a  little  girl,  was  often  harassed 
by  frightful  dreams.  She  slept  in  a  room 
next  her  parents' ;  and,  whenever  her  fa- 
ther heard  her  beginning  to  cry,  he  would 
get  out  of  bed,  go  into  her  room,  and, 
taking  her  up  in  his  arms,  walk  with  her 
up  and  down  till  he  had  soothed  her  to 
sleep.  Nor  did  he  bestow  his  aflfection 
only  upon   his  own   children.     One  day, 
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while  walking  in  the  country  near  Fresh- 
ford,  he  met  a  little  girl,  sobbing  over  a 
broken  bowl.  She  told  him  that,  when 
she  got  home,  she  would  be  whipped : 
but  suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
said,  *' But  yee  can  mend  it,  can't  'ee?" 
He  told  her  that  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not,  but  that  he  would  give  her  sixpence 
to  buy  a  new  bowl.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  had  no  money  in  his  pocket,  he 
promised  to  meet  her  on  the  same  spot 
and  at  the  same  time  next  day.  The  child 
went  off  quite  happy.  On  returning  home, 
Napier  found  awaiting  him  an  invitation 
to  dine  in  Bath  the  next  evening  to  meet 
a  person  whom  he  particularly  wished  to 
see.  He  at  once  thought  of  his  little 
friend.  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
go  and  meet  her,  and  then  to  return  in  time 
for  the  dinner?  Finding  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  he  wrote  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion, remarking  to  his  daughters,  **  I  can- 
not disappoint  her;  she  trusted  me  so 
implicitly." 

During  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  which 
he  was  writing  his  history,  Napier  took 
as  active  a  part  in  politics  as  his  circum- 
stances would  allow.  He  made  a  number 
of  speeches  at  Devizes  and  Bath  in  favor 
of  reform.  He  was  not  an  orator  of  the  first 
rank  ;  but,  though  he  was  often  hurried 
by  the  torrent  of  his  indignation  and  of 
his  sympathy  for  suffering  into  rash  utter- 
ance, he  always  spoke  what  he  believed 
to  be  true.  His  eloquence,  the  effect  of 
which  was  multiplied  by  a  sonorous  voice 
and  a  noble  presence,  created  so  strong 
and  general  an  impression  of  his  power, 
earnestness,  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  that  the  Liberals  of  Bath, 
Nottingham,  and  Glasgow  successively 
asked  him  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  their  respective  constituencies.  All 
these  offers,  however,  deeply  as  they  grat- 
ified his  self  esteem,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
decline,  partly  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
and  partly  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  totinish  his  history 
without  neulecling  the  work  of  a  member 
of  Parliament. 

Comparatively  obscure  as  was  the  part 
which  he  playecl  in  political  life,  there  is 
an  aspect  in  which  his  political  opinions 
have  a  permanent  interest.  He  called 
himself  a  Radical,  and  he  was  one;  but 
his  Radicalism  would  hardly  have  satis- 
lied  the  inquisitors  of  a  caucus.  He  was 
able  to  CO  operate  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  with  his  Radical  contempora- 
ries ;  but  he  was  not  a  docile  party  man. 
He  belonged,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to 
that  small    and  generally    impracticable 


class  of  politicians  who,  while  realiy  con* 
sistent,  would  nevertheless,  at  any  partico- 
lar  crisis,  attach  themselves  to  one  party 
or  to  the  other,  according  as  the  objects 
of  either  appeared  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  more  desirable.  He  was  a  Radical, 
because  his  heart,  overflowing  with  love 
and  sympathy  for  his  suffering  fellow- 
men,  was  indignant  at  the  thought  that, 
while  there  were  great  political,  social,  and 
religious  wrongs  clamoring  for  redress, 
apathy  and  opposition  to  reform  prevailed 
in  high  places.  But  had  his  lot  been  cast 
in  a  time  when  imperial  interests  were 
at  stake,  —  when  he  would  have  had  to 
choose  between  advocating  retrenchment 
and  advocating  a  free  expenditure  of 
money  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  the 
just  interests  of  his  country,  —  he  would 
have  told  the  tax-payers  to  their  faces  that 
they  must  make  sacrifices  if  they  would 
keep  their  liberty;  and  he  would  have 
made  them  believe  him.  If  synapathy 
made  him  a  democrat,  he  was  also  a  pa* 
triot,  not  only  from  martial  ardor,  not 
only  from  pride  in  his  country's  history, 
but  also  because  he  knew  that,  unless 
democracy  were  animated  by  patriotism, 
democracy  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  swept 
out  of  existence.  **  I  like  not  republican- 
ism," he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope;  '* I  desire  to  see  men  of  all 
classes  as  God  designed  them  to  be,  free 
in  thought  and  unabashed  in  mien,  but 
virtuous  and  obedient  to  the  just  insti- 
tutions of  .society."  In  the  spirit  which 
these  words  expressed,  he,  who  loved  and 
was  beloved  by  British  soldiers,  who,  of 
all  men,  spoke  and  wrote  most  powerfully 
in  their  behalf,  pleaded  for  the  retention 
of  flogging  in  the  army  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  military  discipline,  in 
words  that  would  find  no  favor  with  mod- 
ern Radicals.  **  If,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
**you  have  democratic  institutions  not 
calculated  to  support  a  standing  army,  in 
the  midst  of  other  standing  armies  and 
nations  hating  democracy,  then  you  will 
be  trampled  upon ;  you  must  conform  to 
what  the  world  forces  you  to  conform  to. 
It  would  be  a  tine  government  that  handed 
you  over  to  the  §rst  invader,  and  then 
consoled  you  by  saying,  *  You  are  now 
slaves,  but  you  were  free  and  well  gov* 
erned  for  a  little  time.* " 

Towards  the  end  of  1841,  Napier  be- 
came a  major-general ;  and  early  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  lieutea* 
ant-governor  of  Guernsey.  The  five  years 
which  he  passed  there  were  the  most 
stormy  of  his  life.  The  entire  judicial 
power  in  the  island  belonged  to  the  Royal 
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Court,  an  assembly  of  fifteen  members. 
These  functionaries,  who,  in  addition  to 
their  judicial  powers,  claimed  the  chief 
executive  authority,  were  invariably  se- 
lected from  the  principal  families,  all  of 
whom  were  closely  related  to  each  other 
by  ties  of  blood.  Being  irresponsible, 
they  often  used  their  power  to  oppress 
the  inferior  population.  The  sight  of  this 
injustice  roused  Napier  to  fierce  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  instantly  attacked  what  he 
regarded  as  the  anomalous  power  of  the 
dominant  clique.  The  result  was  that, 
during  his  whole  term  of  office,  he  was 
involved  in  conflicts  with  them,  and  be- 
came the  object  of  their  bitter  dislike. 
The  poorer  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
liked  and  respected  him,  and,  whenever 
he  travelled  through  the  island,  greeted 
hira  with  the  warmest  good-will.  Though 
he  now  su£fered  incessant  pain,  and  could 
DO  longer  walk  a  mile  without  difficulty, 
though  he  felt  himself  to  be  approaching 
old  age,  he  worked  as  hard  as  if  he  had 
been  trying  to  force  himself  for  the  first 
time  into  public  notice.  Nor  did  he  fail, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  enemies, 
to  achieve  some  durable  results.  He  in- 
fluenced ihe  adoption  by  the  States  of  the 
island  of  a  new  and  beneficent  constitu- 
tion ;  he  reorganized  and  re-armed  the 
militia  ;  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws;  and  he  devised  for 
the  Channel  Islands  a  system  of  defence 
which  was  adopted  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment. At  the  beginning  of  1848  he 
resigned  his  office.  Soon  afterwards  he 
received  the  command  of  the  27ih  Regi- 
ment, and  was  made  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Guernsey  felt  (hat  in  him 
they  had  lost  a  true  and  strong  friend. 

In  the  midst  of  the  toil  and  strife  of 
his  administration,  he  had  found  time  to 
write  another  book.  He  wrote  it,  as  he 
had  written  his  history,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
knight-errant,  his  motive  now  being  to 
vindicate  the  fame  of  his  brother  Charles, 
as  before  it  had  been  to  vindicate  the 
fame  of  Moore.  The  conquest  of  Scinde 
and  the  controversies  which  it  provoked 
between  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  James 
Outram  and  their  respective  partisans, 
are  now  half  forgotten  ;  but  among  con- 
temporaries they  excited  a  keen  interest. 
The  conqueror  of  Meeanee  and  of  Hyde- 
rabad was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Bom- 
bay press  and  by  the  Court  of  Directors  ; 
and  Napier,  burning  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation  against   these   assailants,  and  re- 
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solving  to  prove  that  their  charges  were 
false  and  malicious,  and  that  his  be- 
loved  brother  was  a  great  general  and  a 
great  statesman,  wrote  the  **  Conquest  of 
Scinde.*'  Animated  by  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  the  narrative  often  strayed  into  un- 
truth and  unfairness;  it  lacked  the  rare 
merit  of  pure  objectivity;  and  its  splendid 
eloquence  was  marred  by  attacks  upon 
honorable  men,  the  injustice  of  which  was 
only  to  be  palliated  by  the  wounded  fra- 
ternal love  which  prompted  them.  But  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  criticise,  as  a 
work  of  art,  a  book  the  length  of  which 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  perma- 
nent importance  of  its  subject,  and  which 
was  conceived  as  a  gigantic  vindication 
or  polemical  tract  rather  than  as  a  history. 
Pamela,  Lady  Campbell,  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald, whom  Napier  regarded  as  a  sister, 
pronounced  upon  it  a  judgment  which  per- 
haps expressed  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  read  it.  **  Your  attack,"  she 
said,  *Ms  done  in  a  masterly  manner;  but 
you  need  not  shake  your  enemy  so  when 
you  have  him  by  the  throat.  It  is  not 
noble  to  turn  the  vial  of  your  wrath  up- 
side down,  that  no  drop  of  bitterness  may 
be  lost." 

The  vials  of  his  wrath  and  of  his  love 
were  indeed  ever  flowing,  and  ever  full; 
and  the  springs  from  which  the  two  were 
replenished,  were  not  far  apart.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  lived  mainly  to  glorify 
his  brother,  and  to  vilify  both  his  broth- 
er's enemies  and  his  honest  opponents. 
In  1849  he  moved  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  Scinde  House  in  Clapham 
Park,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
Here  he  wrote  the  "Administration  of 
Scinde,"  of  which  Carlyle  said,  **  It  is  a 
book  which  every  living  Englishman 
would  be  the  better  for  reading."  In  1853 
Sir  Charles  Napier  died.  The  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  Portsmouth,  was  vol- 
untarily attended  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  naval  officers  of  the  port,  and 
the  whole  of  the  troops  forming  the  garri- 
son. Conspicuous  among  the  mourners 
walked  William  Napier,  his  still  massive 
frame  bent  by  age  and  suffering,  his  white 
hair  and  beard  streaming  in  the  wind.  As 
he  stood  by  the  grave,  he  strove  to  thank 
the  thousands  who  were  doing  honor  to 
his  brother's  memory;  but  his  voice  was 
all  but  choked  by  his  sobs.  '*  Soldiers," 
he  faltered  out,  "  (here  lies  one  of  the 
best  men,  —  the  best  soldiers, — the  best 
Christians,  —  that  ever  lived.  He  served 
you  faithfully,  and  you  served  him  faith- 
fully.    God  is  just."    During  the   week 
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that  preceded  the  funeral,  he  had  been 
tryinu^  to  escape  his  sorrow  by  preparin^: 
for  the  press  a  book  which  his  brother  had 
written ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
this  task,  he  began  to  arrange  the  materi- 
als for  his  biography.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  it  a  succession  of  heavy 
blows  smote  him.  His  brother  Henry, 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Florence," 
died  towards  the  end  of  1853.  Of  his 
old  Peninsula  comrades,  his  brother  Sir 
George,  Lord  Raglan,  and  Lord  Hardinge 
died  within  eighteen  months;  and  in  the 
same  period  another  of  his  daughters, 
after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  was 
taken  from  him.  He  had  watched  her  for 
months  bearing  her  pain  with  faithful  pa- 
tience ;  and  by  her  example  he  had  learned 
to  chasten  his  impetuous  spirit.  Think- 
ing of  a  bygone  time,  when  he  and  his 
lost  comrades  had  been  young,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  :  **  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Nivelle,  in  which  I  won  my  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy. I  was  then  strong  and 
swift  of  foot ;  only  one  man  got  into  the 
rocks  of  La  Rhune  before  me,  and  he  was 
but  a  step;  yet  eight  hundred  noble  vet- 
erans, strong  as  lions,  were  striving  madly 
to  be  first.  I  am  now  old,  feeble,  bent, 
miserable;  and  my  eyes  are  dim,  very  dim 
with  weeping  for  my  lost  child." 

But  neither  age  nor  sorrow  could  weak- 
en the  energy  ot  his  mind,  or  wither  the 
freshness  of  his  sympathy.  Working  all 
the  harder  for  his  grief,  he  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  brother's  *'  Life  " 
in  1857.  Marred  by  faults  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  the  same  origin  as  those 
which  had  pained  the  readers  of  the 
"Conquest  of  Scinde,"  the  book,  never- 
theless, abounded  in  passages  of  fiery  elo- 
quence ;  and  an  incident  which  followed 
its  publication  showed  with  what  generous 
frankness  Napier  could  acknowledge,  with 
what  passionate  repentance  he  could  ex- 
piate,   even    an    unpremeditated 
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Mrs.  Outram,  whose  eldest  son  he  had 
thoughtlessly  calumniated,  wrote  to  re- 
buke him  for  the  wound  he  had  inflicted 
upon  her.  On  receiving  her  letter,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  weeping 
bitterly.  **  Your  solemn  and,  to  me,  ter- 
rible letter,"  he  wrote  back  to  her,  "  has 
reached  me,  and  to  it  I  can  give  no  an- 
swer. I  hope  God  will  pardon  the  pain  I 
have  given  you,  though  unintentional.  1 
pray  God  may  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
your  aged  heart  and  the  self-reproach  I 
feel." 

For  some  years  past  he  had  been  quite 
unable  to  walk  ;  and  his  only  exercise  had 
been  driving  in   a   carriage   drawn    by  a 


pair  of  dun  ponies,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  Often  in  the  course  of  bis  drives 
he  would  stop  to  give  alms  to  beggars 
who  seemed  to  be  really  in  want ;  ana  if, 
from  absorption  in  thought,  he  chanced  to 
pass  them  by,  he  would  presently  turn 
back  and  look  for  them.  In  the  autumn 
of  1858  he  was  seized  by  so  violent  an  ill- 
ness that  for  some  weeks  his  recovery 
was  despaired  of;  and,  though  his  great 
strength  beat  off  the  attack,  he  was  never 
again  able  to  leave  his  bedroom,  except  to 
be  carried  down  to. the  carriage  when  the 
weather  was  fine  enough  to  adroit  of  bis 
going  out.  He  had  a  devoted  servant, 
named  George  Gould,  who  remained  by 
his  bedside  night  after  night,  and  minis* 
tered  to  all  his  wants.  Once,  when  pain 
had  for  a  moment  conquered  his  self-con- 
trol, he  spoke  sharply  to  this  man ;  pres- 
ently, however,  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  for  his  impatience,  and  urged  that 
a  message  should  be  sent  to  him  to  beg 
his  forgiveness.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
paroxysms,  he  still  talked,  particularly  on 
the  great  men  of  all  ages,  with  such  flashes 
of  insight  and  such  sympathetic  force,  that 
to  sit  with  him  was  a  pleasure.  Through- 
out the  next  year  he  continued  to  write 
letters  to  the  Times^  and  to  correspond 
with  public  men,  on  the  subject  of  Da* 
tional  defence  and  other  matters  of  public 
interest ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  sit 
up  to  hold  his  pen,  he  forced  himself  to 
master  the  letters  which  he  received,  and 
to  dictate  replies. 

But  his  course  was  nearly  run.  One 
day,  towards  the  end  of  1859,  he  was  told 
that  Lady  Napier  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  insensibility,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  rally. 
The  announcement  shattered  his  vital 
power  and  his  love  of  life.  Loathing  and 
rejecting  the  food  that  was  offered  hiro, 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  aban- 
doned his  strong  heart  to  stronger  grief. 
For  some  days  he  would  see  no  one.  At 
last  one  of  his  sonsin-law  arrived  at  the 
house,  and  went  into  his  room.  The  dy- 
in;r  man  lay  weeping ;  he  was  thinking,  he 
said,  of  forty-eight  years  of  married  hap- 
piness now  drawing  to  its  end.  But,  as  the 
days  went  by,  his  bodily  suffering  left  him* 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, as  he  was  evidentlv  about  to  die,  his 
wife's  sofa  was  wheeleci  into  his  room  and 
placed  beside  his  bed  :  there  she  lay  for 
an  hour.  He  did  not  speak  ;  but  she  said 
that  she  was  sure  he  knew  her.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  impercep- 
tibly ceased  to  breathe. 

He  was  buried  at  Norwood ;  and  among 
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Tnany  distinguished  veterans  of  the  Light 
Division  who  stood  uncovered  beside  his 
open  grave,  there  was  one  soldier  whose 
Dame  may  be  specially  recorded.  Twenty- 
one  years  before,  at  Bath,  Napier  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Shadrach  By- 
field,  a  warworn  pensioner,  late  of  the 
41st  Regiment,  and,  having  obtained  for 
him  an  increase  of  pay,  sent  him  every 
year  an  allowance  of  money.  The  old 
roan,  on  hearing  of  his  benefactor*s  death, 
had  journeyed  specially  from  Bath  to  at- 
tend his  funeral. 

Those  who  may  look  at  this  sketch  of 
Sir  William  Napier's  life  will  feel,  perhaps, 
that,  if  it  had  been  truly  drawn,  it  would 
have  been  crossed  by  more  and  darker 
shadows.  If,  however,  the  portrait  is  un- 
faithful, the  fault  must  be  charged  to  my 
authorities  and  to  my  failure  of  insight, 
not  to  my  will.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  abundance  of  a  man's 
good  deeds,  the  fewness  of  his  positive 
sins  of  commission  or  of  omission,  even 
the  purity  of  his  thoughts,  do  not  of  them- 
selves constitute  an  approach  even  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  is  attainable  in 
this  world.  The  highest  men  are  those 
who,  like  a  great  soldier  of  our  own  day, 
strive  ever,  in  sympathy  with  the  passion- 
ate aspiration  of  h,  Kempis,  to  forsake 
themselves,  and  go  wholly  from  them- 
selves, and  retain  nothing  of  self-love,  and 
even  then  grieve  that  they  are  unprofitable 
servants.  Of  the  few  whose  charity  and 
purity  and  brave  struggle  to  realize  their 
ideals  the  world  is  ever  ready  to  admire, 
only  a  very  few  do  not,  like  the  young 
man  whom  Jesus  loved,  shrink  appalled 
as  they  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  this 
last  effort;  and  Napier  sorrowfully  ac- 
knowledged that  for  him  it  had  been  too 
great.  But  for  the  rest,  his  faults  were 
only  the  exaggerations  of  his  virtues  ;  and, 
because  his  heart  was  so  great,  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  every  generous  heart  will 
beat  the  stronger;  some  spirits,  perhaps, 
will  be  quickened  by  learning  how  he  lived. 

T.  R.  E.  Holmes. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AFTERWARDS. 

Among  the  many  who  appeared  to  show 
their  respect  to  the  good  colonel's  mem- 
ory was   Mr.  Maroey,  in   a  shining  and 
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easy  suit  of  deepest  black,  an  appearance 
of  profoundest  grief  tempered  by  resigna- 
tion, to  which  a  new  hat  swathed  in  crape 
greatly  contributed.  Aunt  Fanny,  strange 
to  say,  was  somewhat  taken  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ney ;  his  frankness  (how  Susy  loathed  it !), 
his  respectful  sympathy,  his  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  situation,  of  the  many  youth- 
ful failings  to  which,  with  all  his  affection 
for  his  wife's  daughter,  he  could  not  be 
blind,  his  full  appreciation  of  the  good 
colonePs  strange  infatuation,  his  easy 
compliments,  his  amusing  little  jokes  at 
his  wife  and  family,  uttered  in  a  subdued 
voice  as  befitted  the  circumstances,  all 
amused  Miss  Bolsover,  who  accepted  his 
odious  compliments  to  Tempy's  indignant 
amazement. 

Susy  had  not  asked  Mr.  Marney  to 
come ;  he  was  no  guest  of  hers ;  she  was 
unaffected  in  her  grief,  unselfish,  anxious 
to  spare  others.  She  would  have  come 
down  had  it  been  necessary,  but  hearing 
of  her  stepfather's  presence,  she  kept 
away,  upstairs  by  Jo's  bedside,  or  in  her 
own  room,  silent,  and  apart  in  her  sorrow. 
Some  instinct  seems  to  warn  simple  and 
defenceless  creatures  of  the  dangers  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

Meanwhile,  in  Jo's  absence.  Miss  Bol- 
sover received  the  company,  gave  every 
possible  direction.  She  was  in  her  ele- 
ment. Pens,  ink,  and  paper,  her  flowing 
hand  and  spreading  sheets  of  platitude, 
surrounded  by  broad  edges  of  black,  filled 
the  post-bags  to  the  brim.  Mr.  Bolsover, 
all  crushed  somehow,  sat  dolefully  dozing 
or  smoking  in  his  cozy  gun-room.  Mrs. 
Bolsover  came  there  too  for  comfort,  or 
moped  silent  and  apart.  Sometimes  she 
went  over  to  the  Place.  Susy  liked  to 
have  her  there.  Aunt  Car  would  come  in 
looking  old  and  scared  into  the  little  bou- 
doir where  Susy  sat  alone.  The  voung 
widow  used  to  run  to  meet  her,  anci  with- 
out a  word  would  put  little  Phrasie  on 
her  knee. 

Charlie  Bolsover  was  present  at  his 
uncle's  funeral,  naturally  and  unaffectedly 
shocked  and  overcome,  and  yet  not  unnat- 
urally thinking  still  more  of  Tempy  than 
of  his  uncle,  who  had  dealt  hard  measure 
to  him  and  never  done  him  justice.  He 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  remain  at  Tarn- 
dale,  and  he  had  determined  to  come  and 
go  without  obtruding  his  own  personal 
feelings  either  upon  Tempy  or  her  step- 
mother. But  man's  resolve.s,  especially 
Charlie's,  are  apt  to  be  carried  by  the  tide 
of  the  moment,  and  the  sight  of  poor 
Tempy  in  her  black  with  her  wistful  looks 
was  too   much  for  his   philosophy.     He 
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came  up  to  the  house  late  \q  the  afternoon 
of  the  funeral  day,  hoping  for  another 
sight  of  her.  She  was  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

And  then  it  happened  that  when  Charlie 
would  have  gone  up  to  her,  Tempy  for 
the  first  time  in  all  her  life  drew  back, 
shrunk  from  him ;  she  glanced  at  him,  and 
then  dared  not  look  again. 

"Tempy!"  he  said. 

She  did  not  look  up,  but  she  stood  pale 
and  frozen,  with  averted  eyes. 

"  Go,  Charlie,"  she  said  at  last.  "  This 
is  no  time  to  think  of  our  selfish  wishes  ; 
ours  have  been  selfish.  I  see  how  wrong 
—  how  wrong  1  was  all  along.  Go,  dear 
Charlie,"  she  said,  covering  her  eyes  with 
her  hand.  **  Go,"  she  repeated  angrily. 
•*Do  you  hear  me?"  Her  overstrung 
nerves  were  almost  beyond  her  control. 

"  I  hear  you,"  said  Charlie,  turning  sick 
and  pale;  "you  do  not  mean  it,  Tempy." 

"Yes,  I  mean  it,  1  mean  it,"  Tempy 
cried.  "Why  do  you  doubt  it?  Go,  I 
tell  you ;  go." 

Charlie  stood  as  if  some  gun  had  been 
fired  at  him  ;  he  tried  to  speak;  no  words 
came.  With  one  look  he  turned  and 
walked  straight  out  of  the  room.  Tempy 
waited  for  an  instant,  heard  the  front  door 
shut,  then  sank  into  the  first  chair.  When 
Susy  came  to  look  for  her,  she  found  the 
girl  still  sitting  in  the  semi-darkness  on  a 
chair  au[ainst  the  wall.  She  had  not  moved 
since  Charlie  had  left  her  an  hour  before. 
Seeing  Susy  she  looked  up. 

"  You  are  satisfied,"  she  said ;  "  I  have 
done  as  papa  wished.  I  have  sent  Charlie 
away." 

She  spoke  in  a  thick,  dazed  way,  which 
frightened  her  stepmother. 

"  Your  father  wished  it,"  Susy  repeated 
faltering.  "Dear  Tempy,  you  could  not 
go  against  his  will.  He  loved  us  so  —  no 
wonder  we  loved  him;"  and  Susy  took 
Tempy\s  cold  hand  and  put  her  arm  round 
her  neck. 

"You  did  not  love  him  as  I  did,"  said 
Tempy,  tearing  her  hand  away  and  flash- 
ing her  blue  eyes  at  her  young  stepmoth- 
er. "  He  loved  you,  but  you  did  not  de- 
serve it,  and  Charlie  loves  me  and  I  do 
not  deserve  it."  The  girl  was  in  a  frenzy 
of  grief  and  despair. 

"  Ah,  papa  thought  I  did  not  care  for 
him  because  I  loved  Charlie,"  cried  Tem- 
py; *'but  1  have  given  poor  Charlie  up 
for  papa.  I  let  him  go,  I  let  him  go,  and 
now  I  am  all  by  myself.  They  are  both 
gone,  both  gone;  they  will  never  come 
any  more,"  and  she  wrung  her  two  hands. 

Susy  stood  in  silence  listening  to  the 


girl's  reproaches.  Were  they  deserved? 
She  did  not  know;  she  did  not  ask.  For 
the  first  time  she  felt  herself  alone,  sileot, 
helpless,  as  people  feel  who  have  to  leara 
to  live  anew,  without  the  strength  of  long 
use  to  hold  by. 

"  O  Tempy  1 "  Susy  said  at  last,  "  I  do 
honor  you^  I  can  only  feel  you  have  done 
right.  Let  us  put  all  doubts  and  perplex- 
ities away  just  for  the  present  and  wait. 
In  a  little  time  everything  will  seem  more 
clear."  And  Tempy  took  heart  somehow 
once  more.  Susy*s  cordials  were  more  to 
her  mind  than  Aunt  Fanny's  chloral. 

The  next  day  the  blinds  were  up,  Miss 
Bolsover  in  bugles  and  crape,  was  still 
occupied  with  her  own  and  everybody 
else's  feelings,  giving  every  possible  di« 
rection  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Charlie 
and  Mr.  Marney  had  departed.  Tempy's 
tears  were  flowing;  but  that  explanation 
with  her  stepmother  had  taken  some  of 
the  bitterness  from  her  heart.  She  had 
done  what  she  could.  She  sat  in  Jo's 
room,  languid,  by  an  open  window,  look- 
ing  across  the  gardens  and  the  lake,  and 
the  beautiful  smiling  valley.  The  valley 
itself,  the  fringed  hills,  the  moorlands 
which  inclosed  them,  were  all  a  part  of 
Jo^s  inheritance. 

There  are  also  other  things  entailed 
besides  farms  and  country  estates  which 
parents  leave  behind  them.  They  leave 
their  lives  to  their  children,  as  well  as 
their  savings,  and  their  looks  and  family 
characteristics.  Jo  and  Tempy  inherited 
among  other  things  their  father's  direct* 
ness  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  his 
upright  and  honorable  name,  and  the 
memory  of  bis  many  kind  and  liberal  ac* 
tions. 

When  the  will  was  read,  it  was  found 
that  the  colonel  had  left  a  legacv  of  ;£5,ooo 
to  each  of  his  daughters,  and  ;£i,ooo  a 
year  to  his  widow  during  her  widowhood. 
Subject  to  these  charges,  and  various 
legacies  enumerated,  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  his  son.  Jo  aod 
Tempy  also  inherited  their  mother's  prop- 
erty, which  had  been  settled  on  them  at 
his  marriage. 

Strangely  enouo^h,  the  colonel  had  added 
a  codicil  to  his  will  on  the  very  day  of  the 
fatal  accident,  for  he  had  called  at  his 
solicitor's  while  waitjng  at  Countyside  for 
Jo's  train.  By  this'  codicil,  the  colonel 
executed  a  power  of  appointment  con- 
tained in  the  settlement  made  on  his  mar- 
riage with  his  first  wife,  and  appointed 
the  trust  funds  in  equal  shares  to  his  son 
and  daughter ;  but  he  made  a  proviso  that 
the  whole  of  that  property  should  go  to 
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Josselin  in  the  event  of  his  daughter  Tem- 
py  marrying  under  twenty-one  without  the 
consent  of  her  guardian  ;  and  he  appointed 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Susanna  Dymond,  to  be 
the  sole  guardian  of  his  three  children. 

In  the  event  of  Mrs.  Dymond's  re-mar- 
riage, she  was  to  give  up  her  right  to  her 
jointure  as  well  as  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  elder  children.  This  provision,  which 
seemed  of  little  importance,  was  not  in  the 
codicil  but  in  the  will,  and  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  family  solicitor.  The  good, 
loyal  old  colonel  was  indignant  at  the 
time  at  something  his  sisters  had  said,  and 
which  the  family  adviser  had  quoted ; 
and  protesting  his  wife's  indifference  to 
money,  had  agreed  to  the  clause  without 
wasting  much  thought  upon  future  possi- 
bilities. Susy  had  never  cared  for  money, 
of  that  he  required  no  assurance,  and  as 
for  re-marriage,  what  should  she  want  to 
marry  again  for?  she  was  much  better  at 
home  at  the  Place,  looking  after  Phrasie 
and  the  other  two,  thought  the  colonel  to 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  poor  Mrs.  Mar- 
ney  and  her  boys.  The  kind  old  son-in- 
law  had  left  Mrs.  Marney  a  hundred-pound 
legacy  as  a  token  of  friendly  regard,  to- 
gether with  a  small  sum  to  each  of  the 
boys ;  and  there  were  legacies  to  his  sis- 
ter and  her  husband,  and  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  Miss  Bolsover  was  offended  by  the 
portion  which  came  to  her  share.  Mr. 
Marney  was  also  disappointed,  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  irritation.  It  was  a  shabby 
concern,  he  said,  from  beginning  to  end. 
What  is  a  hundred  pounds  ?  A  mere 
nothing;  and  we  owe  it  all  and  more  too. 
The  boys*  jQso  won't  find  them  in  boots 
for  six  months  to  come.  As  for  Susy  and 
her  beggarly  jointure,  she  may  marry 
again  and  lose  it  all  to-morrow. 

•*  Susy  won't  marry  ;  she  knows  there  is 
her  brothers*  education,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
ney, with  anxious  conviction.  **She  has 
Micky  and  Dermy  to  consider  now,  and 
she  is  not  one  to  forget  her  own  people. 
We  all  know  the  colonel's  wishes,  and  that 
he  meant  them  to  be  properly  taught." 

••It  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose if  the  old  boy  had  written  his  wishes 
down  on  lawyer's  paper,  with  a  couple  of 
witnesses  to  see  them  carried  out,"  said 
Marney.  **  I  call  it  a  d — d  unbusiness- 
like proceeding,  to  say  nothing  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  madame,  as  you  propose.  I'm 
getting  out  of  patience  with  her  end- 
less   " 

*•  Oh,  Michael!"  said  poor  Mary  re- 
proachfully; **  Madame  lent  me  ;£20  last 
month  ;  it  is  not  for  the  rent  only  !  " 

Not  without  difficulty  was  Micky's  leg- 


acy reserved  for  Madame*s  just  claim.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  her  genuine  love  for  the 
little  boys  and  their  mother,  Madame  du 
Pare,  the  sturdy  and  methodical,  would 
long  ago  have  got  rid  of  her  unpunctual 
lodgers,  but  she  had  grown  to  love  the 
children,  and,  above  all,  the  poor  lady, 
whose  troubles,  little  by  little,  had  become 
her  own. 

Susy  wrote  to  her  mother  at  once,  tell- 
ing her  of  herself  and  of  all  in  her  home, 
promising  to  provide  for  the  boys'  school- 
ing as  heretofore.  She  was  to  keep 
house  for  Jo,  and  she  had  no  expense  and 
plenty  of  spare  money,  she  said,  and  she 
knew  that  John  in  his  kindness  would, 
have  wished  her  to  continue  what  he  had 
so  generously  begun.  She  missed  him 
sorely,  mourned  him  with  a  tender,  grate- 
ful heart;  she  seemed  at  first  scarcely 
able  to  live  without  him,  or  to  have  a  wish, 
or  to  be  able  to  settle  the  commonest 
things.  He  had  been  a  man  of  methodi* 
cal  habits;  he  had  ruled  his  household, 
and  drilled  Susanna  to  his  own  ideas  ;  she 
had  never  stood  alone.  We  know  she  was 
young  and  yielding  and  easy  by  nature; 
she  had  learnt  from  him  to  sort  out  and 
arrange  her  life,  her  events  and  friends, 
her  feelings  and  hospitality — to  use  cer- 
tain stock  phrases  to  herself,  which  she 
thought  she  believed  in.  Now  that  he  was 
gone,  it  seemed  to  Susy  as  if  she  had  be- 
come forever  what  she  had  tried  to  be  be- 
fore. 

**E//e  itait  plus  fern  me  que  les  auires 
femmes"*^  has  often  been  quoted,  and  never 
too  often ;  surely  it  applied  to  my  heroine 
as  she  sat  in  her  corner  by  Jo's  sofa  a  few 
weeks  after  her  husband's  death.  Jo 
looked  haggard,  but  he  was  nearly  well. 
Susy  in  black  and  in  her  widow's  cap 
looked  far  more  beautiful  than  in  her  col- 
ored fashionable  dresses  —  younger,  gen- 
tler, less  reserved.  The  western  sunshine 
was  coming  in  at  the  open  window.  Jo 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  in  the  stillness,  as 
Susy  sat  in  the  low  chair  by  his  couch, 
she  could  also  hear  the  voice  of  her  little 
Phrasie  at  play  in  the  garden  without,  and 
the  hum  in  the  distant  field,  and  the 
sounds  coming  across  the  lake. 

Josselin  liked  to  have  his  stepmother 
near  him.  Susanna  had  that  gift  which 
belongs  to  some  people  for  taking  care  of 
sick  people.  Tempy  was  too  abrupt  and 
nervous  from  very  affection.  Miss  Bol- 
sover fussed ;  she  also  wanted  to  do  too 
much.  Jo  found  in  his  stepmother  the 
most  comforting  of  nurses.  •*  I  do  believe 
she's  made  of  sticking  plaster,"  he  used  to 
say.     Day  by  day  his  strength  seemed  to 
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return,  his  burniDg  eyes  became  clear  and 
soft.  He  rarely  spoke  of  the  accident; 
but  he  told  them  once  for  all  what  he 
could  remember  of  it.  His  father,  who 
was  driving,  had  suddenly  fainted  or  fallen 
from  his  seat;  as  he  fell,  the  horse  was 
startled  ;  Jo,  trying  to  catch  the  reins,  had 
been  thrown  from  his  seat.  He  lost  con- 
sciousness ;  once  he  revived  enough  to 
hear  George  Tyson  saying,  "The  boat  be 
there,  shall  we  take  them  home?"  and 
then  all  was  as  nothing  once  more,  until 
he  awoke  in  his  own  bed  with  Tempy  hang- 
ing over  him. 

Nobody  pretended  to  be  anxious  any 
longer.  Jeffries  grinned  satisfaction  at 
his  patient's  progress.  When  Aunt  Fan- 
ny suddenly  appeared  with  the  barouche, 
announcing  that  change  was  now  neces- 
sary, and  that  she  had  come  to  carry  Jo  off 
then  and  there,  broken  bones  and  all,  to 
the  Hall,  Jo  worked  himself  into  a  pas- 
sion. He  didn't  want  to  go,  he  was  much 
better  at  home.  He  gave  an  unearthly 
groan  when  his  aunt  advanced  to  per- 
suade him  in  her  most  dulcet  tones. 

**  You  may  as  well  say  at  once,  Jo,  that 
new  things  have  bewitched  you,  that  flat- 
tery has  divided  you  from  old  friends, 
that  your  old  home  has  lost  all  interest 
for  you,"  said  Aunt  Fanny,  greatly  star- 
tled by  his  noise,  and  fairly  losing  her 
temper  and  her  eternal  melodious  inflec- 
tions. 

"  1  don*t  want  to  be  tortured  all  the  way 
from  this  to  the  Hall,"  cried  Jo  with  con- 
doning crossness.  "  Flattery  !  why,  don't 
^ou  flatter  me  ?  you  and  Aunt  Car  too  ! " 
And  then  Aunt  Fanny  leaves  the  room, 
followed  by  Tempy  in  tears  trying  to 
soothe  her. 

Poor  Tempy  !  tears  came  very  easily  to 
her  eyes  now. 

**  1  don't  know  what  has  come  to  Jo 
and  Tempy,"  said  Miss  Bolsover,  exas- 
perated, on  her  return.  "The  influence 
she  has  gained  over  them  is  most  painful, 
and  scarcely  to  be  believed." 

**  Ha !  petticoat  influence,"  says  Mr. 
Bolsover  rashly;  "we  all  know  what  that 
is  —  a  very  powerful  thing  ;  I  myself  could 
imagine  it  difficult  to  resist  Susanna  at 
times." 

Miss  Bolsover  goes  into  a  peal  of  sil- 
very laughter.  "Another  victim!  I  told 
you  so,  Caroline ;  another  of  her  victims.'* 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  says  Mrs. 
Bolsover,  speaking  to  herself,  in  her  odd 
mumblinji  way.  "Victims,  victims  ;  Fan- 
ny has  had  plenty  of  victims  in  her  days, 
now  she  is  too  old  and  too  fat  to  charm 
people  any  more." 


"  H'm,  h*m  I  A-h'm,  my  dear ! "  says 
Frederick  with  warning  signs. 

So  Miss  Bolsover  fortunately  kept  away, 
indignant  almost  beyond  words  or  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Bolsover  did  not  come  very 
often,  but  when  he  appeared  it  was  gener- 
ally with  a  chastened  look,  which  sug- 
gested vicarious  suffering. 

Then  things  settled  down  in  their  new 
state ;  Charlie  returned  no  more  to  Bol- 
sover, Jo  went  back  to  college;  seasons 
passed  on  their  course,  winter  followed 
the  autumn.  It  was  a  cold  and  bitter  sea- 
son. Tempy  and  her  stepmother  kept 
indoors  and  by  the  warm  fires,  while  the 
winds  whistled  shrill  and  the  snow,  fell 
upon  the  surrounding  fells  and  moors. 
But  Phrasie,  a  frolicsome  little  breath  of 
comfort  and  new  hope,  would  come  flying 
to  their  arms,  and  when  the  winter  was 
gone  and  the  soft  spring  came,  piercing 
the  frozen  ground,  Jo,  returning  home 
for  the  Easter  vacation,  found  Micky  and 
Dermy  also  established  for  their  holidays 
at  Crowbeck,  and  Susy  in  some  perplex- 
ity as  to  what  she  should  do  with  them 
and  how  they  were  to  be  conveyed  home 
to  their  mother.  It  was  Josselin  who 
suggested  something  which  every  one 
agreed  to  then  and  there  without  discus- 
sion. They  all  wanted  change  of  scene, 
he  said ;  they  all  shrank  from  London 
and  from  Wimpole  Street.  "You  would 
like  to  see  your  mother,  wouldn't  you, 
Mrs.  Dymond?"  said  he.  "Why  cannot 
we  take  the  boys  over?"  Even  Tempy 
brightened  up  and  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 
AT    A    WINDOW. 

One  night,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole 
party  found  itself  neatly  packed  away  in  a 
little  omnibus  at  Paris,  coming  from  the 
Northern  Station,  where  Mrs.  Marney 
had  met  her  boys,  and  carried  them  on 
home  to  Neuilly  in  joyful  triumph. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  meanwhile 
jogging  deliberately  over  the  stones  to  the 
hotel,  Phrasie  asleep  in  her  mother's 
arms.  Wilkins  was  buried  beneath  the 
parcels  and  shawls  and  umbrellas  which 
well-bred  people  always  carry  wherever 
they  go. 

Jo  and  Tempy,  with  their  heads  out  of 
the  windows,  were  exclaiming,  while  the 
shops  jolted  past,  and  people  and  lights 
and  public  buildings  ablaze,  followed  by 
black  spaces  crossed  with  lines  of  lamps. 
Finally,  the  omnibus  turned  into  a  nar- 
row street  out  of  a  wider  thoroughfare. 
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How  familiar  the  echo  of  the  wheels  be- 
tween the  high  houses  sounded  to  Susy^s 
ears! 

More  lights  flash  ;  the  omnibus  stops  ; 
the  landlord  and  landlady  appear  in  the 
doorway,  the  newly  arrived  company  is 
officiously  escorted  and  assisted  up  the 
narrow  staircase  to  its  apartments ;  the 
cloth  is  laid,  the  candles  are  lighted; 
Phrasie's  room  and  Susy's  room  are  on 
either  side  of  the  sitting-room;  Jo  and 
Tempy  find  themselves  established  across 
the  landing,  with  tall  windows  shaded  by 
muslin  blinds  and  red  curtains,  and  all  the 
echoes  of  Paris  without. 

The  hotel  had  been  recommended  by 
Madame  du  Pare  as  quiet  and  convenient. 
Their  apartments  were  on  the  third  floor, 
small  enough  and  shabby  enough  com- 
pared to  the  splendor  of  Crowbeck  Place; 
but  Mrs.  Dymond  suddenly  felt  as  if  she 
should  like  nothing  so  well  as  to  spend  all 
that  remained  to  her  of  her  life  in  this 
little  noisy  place.  She  had  seen  her  little 
Phrasie  laid  snug  and  peaceful  in  her 
bed  ;  she  had  unpacked  some  of  the  many 
bags  and  parcels  (how  many  more  she  had 
to  unpack  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 
than  when  she  had  first  come  to  Paris 
some  four  years  ago  !).  Her  own  bed  was 
in  a  curtained  alcove,  with  griffin  claws  to 
hang  the  curtains  to  ;  a  grey  marble  table 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  the  prints 
on  the  walls  were  of  Napoleon,  and  Ponia- 
towski  in  Polish  boots  and  a  blue  helmet ; 
the  walls  were  of  faded  red,  shabby  even 
by  candlelight.  Susanna  thought  the 
place  a  little  paradise.  Shabbiness  is  as 
much  of  a  treat  to  people  overdone  with 
luxury  as  a  silk  gown  is  to  a  little  Cinder- 
ella out  of  the  ashes. 

Susy  opened  her  casement  wide  and 
leaned  out,  gazing  straight  down  the  dark 
precipice  of  walls  and  windows  beneath 
her  own,  with  the  sense  of  new  breath  and 
life  which  most  people  feel  when  they 
breathe  the  pleasant  foreign  air. 

With  a  breath  of  relief  she  leaned  out 
farther  and  farther,  looking  up  and  down 
the  chattering,  half-lighted  street,  at  the 
people  passing  by,  so  indifferent  and  un- 
conscious of  her  existence,  at  the  lamps 
radiating  from  the  broad  boulevard  be- 
yond. There  was  some  heap  of  shadowy 
Slackness  at  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
but  Susy  had  to  wait  till  morning  light  to 
realize  that  the  black  shadow  was  that  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Roch. 

*'  Susy,  Susy,  come  to  supper,"  cries 
Tempy  from  the  next  room,  where  she 
and  Josselin  are  already  hungrily  estab- 
lished, and  beginning  to  help  tiie  fishes 
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and  fried  potatoes  by  the  light  of  the  two 
tall  tapers. 

Very  early  next  morning  Susanna  woke 
again,  for  she  had  not  closed  her  window 
all  the  night,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in 
with  dazzling  rays.  All  the  world's  voice 
seemed  calling  up  to  her  from  the  street 
below;  water,  fruit,  flowers,  old  clothes, 
were  being  proclaimed  with  different  in- 
tonations. Now  by  the  bright  daylight 
as  she  leaned  against  the  wooden  bar,  she 
could  see  into  the  stone  depths  below  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  street  and  the 
tall  houses  rising  with  their  many  balco- 
nies and  shutters.  The  Rue  du  Dauphin 
is  a  sort  of  sunshine  trap  leading  to  the 
Tuileries  gardens,  all  festive  with  spring 
behind  the  railing  and  set  with  orange- 
trees,  beyond  which  the  glittering  man- 
sard roofs  and  pinnacles  of  the  old  palace, 
where  the  Henries  and  Louises  ruled  so 
long,  to  be  followed  by  the  Napoleons. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  street  the  Church 
of  St.  Roch  was  standing  in  the  early 
shadow  still,  like  some  huge  mountain 
with  flaming  peaks.  Already  its  doors 
were  swinging,  and  people  were  ascending 
and  descending  the  great  flights  of  steps  ; 
the  bells  were  tolling,  the  clocks  were 
chiming,  the  people  going  in  and  coming 
out  to  their  work  again  ;  the  old  women 
were  sitting  huddled,  with  their  cloaks 
and  their  foot-warmers,  at  the  church 
doors,  with  chaplets  and  religious  news- 
papers to  sell;  the  carts  and  omnibuses 
had  long  since  been  rolling;  the  inde- 
scribably gay  and  busy  chorus  reached 
the  travellers  in  their  high  lodging. 

The  little  party  could  scarcely  tear  it- 
self away  from  the  windows  through  which 
so  much  was  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Mrs. 
Marney  had  promised  to  come  to  Susy, 
for  Marney  was  starting  off  on  some  one  of 
his  expeditions,  and  she  meant  to  join  her 
at  the  hotel  with  the  boys.  Josselin  went 
out,  but  Susy  and  Tempy,  with  Phrasie 
between  them,  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  another  little  girl  at  play  on  a 
balcony  opposite,  spent  their  first  morning 
looking  out  of  window.  As  the  day  went 
on  the  company  became  more  and  more 
varied  ;  they  watched  the  Frenchwomen 
floating  by,  walking  with  quick  and  pretty 
steps  and  with  neat  black  skirts,  leading 
children  drolly  attired,  elaborate  and  be- 
dizened, and  well-mannered.  "  Mamma, 
look  at  the  funny  boy,"  says  Phrasie, 
pointing  to  a  little  fellow  with  an  enor- 
mous collar  covered  with  anchors  and 
emblems,  who  was  advancing  up  the  street 
with  a  dignified  and  monkey-like  bearing. 
The  country  nurses  also  go  by  with  their 
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bambinos  and  long  cloaks  and  cap  rib- 
bons; coachmen  jocr  past  with  their  white 
oil-cloth  hats  ;  a  gendarme  passes,  cocked 
hat,  epaulettes,  white  gloves  and  all,  arm- 
in-arm  with  his  wife;  finally,  up  come 
Dermy  and  Micky  at  a  trot.  Susy,  seeing 
the  little  boys  down  below,  followed  by 
her  mother,  who  had  stopped  to  speak  to 
somebody  in  the  street,  went  to  the  door 
and  looked  over  the  stairs,  as  people  do 
who  are  on  a  holiday  with  time  to  look 
out  for  one  another.  Mrs.  Marney  came 
toiling  up  tlie  winding  staircase,  breath- 
less, but  still  conversing. 

**  Do  come  up.  Come  up,  I  tell  you," 
Susy  heard  her  say.  "My  daughter  will 
like  to  see  you,  and  we  can  arrange  our 
plans." 

She  heard  the  little  boys  also  joining 
hospitably  from  below:  **  M.  Max,  do  — 
do  come ;  you  shall  not  go,"  from  Dermy ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Marney,  looking  up,  sees 
Mrs.  Dymond  on  the  landing,  and  calls,  — 

"Here  we  are,  Susanna;  we  are  bring- 
ing Max  du  Pare  to  see  you." 

Susanna  retreated  gently  and  rather 
shyly  into  the  dignified  safeguard  of  her 
own  room,  whither  they  all  followed  her, 
chattering  and  clattering  up  the  wooden 
staircase.  They  brought  with  them  Du 
Pare,  who  had  not  meant  to  come  in,  but 
who  could  not  help  himself,  for  Mrs. 
Marney  went  ahead  announcing  him, 
while  one  boy  held  firm  by  his  coat  tails, 
and  the  other  by  his  hand.  Susy,  willing 
to  please  her  mother,  and  to  show  her 
guest  that  she  was  not  unmindful  of  all 
his  kindness  to  her  family,  came  forward 
in  her  crape  and  blackness  with  her  hand 
out.  Du  Pare,  who  was  shy  and  French, 
bowed  very  low  without  noticing  the 
friendly  gesture  and  the  outstretched  hand, 
and  then  Susy  seemed  to  remember  sud- 
denly how  stiffly  he  had  always  met  her 
advances.  She  blushed,  withdrew,  and 
turned  shy  in  an  instant,  and  the  young 
man  saw  with  surprise  that  the  color  was 
rising  in  her  pale  cheeks.  He  had  imag- 
ined her  belonging  to  another  world  and 
phase  of  life  far  distant  from  bis  own 
simple  estate,  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  his  presence  or  absence.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  such  blushes  sometimes  flashed 
out  of  marble  statues  —  that  such  looks 
sometimes  brighten  and  then  die  away, 
when  the  gods  come  in  contact  with  mor- 
tal beings  ? 

The  little  party  started  forth  that  morn- 
ing, as  so  many  have  done  before  and 
since,  with  open  eyes  for  the  new  sights 
and  men  and  manners  —  Jo,  Tempy,  Su- 
sanna by  her  mother,  and  the  two  boys 


walking  on  either  side  of  Du  Pare, 
was  on  his  way  to  a  bookseller's  in 
Rue  du  Bac.  What  a  walk  it  was  ac 
the  gardens  by  the  great  Place  of 
Carrousel,  with  its  triumphal  mytholc 
then  by  the  quais  and  the  noble  chaii 
palaces  they  reach  the  river,  and  so  c 
the  bridge  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  wl 
Mrs.  Marney  had  some  mysterious  I 
ness  to  transact  for  Marney  at  a  furni 
dealer's.  It  began  with  some  discus 
on  the  doorstep,  it  had  then  to  be  car 
on  in  private  into  the  dimmer  recesse: 
the  store  among  the  bloated  chairs, 
gilt  and  ornamented  legs  of  the  C 
dynasty,  and  the  prim,  slim,  stinted  gr 
of  the  early  Napoleonic  times.  What 
it  was  (  Susy  would  not  ask  what  it  v 
the  discussion  took  a  long  and  confi< 
tially  explosive  turn,  but  the  young  f 
waiting  outside  upon  the  quai  were  \t 
hurry.  They  watched  the  river  and 
steamers  and  the  crowds  upon  the  q 
where  the  lime-trees  were  coming 
leaf  —  where  shops  were  in  full  flo 
and  the  many  twinkling  windows  i 
full  of  varied  hues  and  shapes.  Curi 
wonderful,  century-old  stores  of  go 
scattered  from  the  past,  lined  these  str 
and  shop  fronts.  Looking-glasses  ref 
ing  the  blouses. and  the  white  caps  p 
ing  by  in  the  place  of  courtly  splend 
silent  music  in  tattered  covers,  time 
clocks,  flower-pots  empty  of  flowers, 
cut  books,  fans  which  had  been  V 
asleep  for  a  hundred  years  still  ready 
touch  to  start  into  fluttering  life,  wre: 
of  lovely  old  lace,  —  there  were  won< 
galore  to  amuse  the  country  ladies.  S 
looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  deli 
festoons  and  ivory-looking  heaps. 
Mechlin,  with  its  light  sprays  flowe 
on  soft  net,  carelessly  thrown  into  a  cl 
bowl ;  the  point  d*Alen^on,  like  Jewell 
work,  chased  upon  the  delicate  bo 
comb,  devised  by  the  human  bees* 
had  worked  at  it  year  after  year.  , 
haps  some  florid  scroll  from  Italy  wi 
be  hanging;  from  a  rusty  nail,  with  car 
pattern  travelling  from  one  tendril  to 
other. 

"  What  lovely  lace  I "  cried  Sosai 
"  Look,  Tempy,  at  the  shells  upoo 
how  exquisite  they  are!" 

"Shall  I  ask  the  price  for  you?"  i 
Tempy,  instantly  bursting  into  the 
shop  with  its  dark  panes,  where  an 
Rembrandt-like  woman  sits  keeping  wa 
"  Combien  f "  cries  Tempy,  io  her  ci 
dent  British  tones. 

"  Four  hundred  francs ! " 

^' Bocoo  tro  P^   cries  the  yoang  I 
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dashing  out  again   into  the   warm    sun- 
shine. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  extortion  ?  ** 
cries  Tempy,  whose  experience  of  lace 
does  not  reach  very  much  beyond  her 
tuckers. 

**  It  is  a  great  deal  of  money/*  says 
Susanna. 

"Quite  out  of  the  question,  Susanna/' 
cries  Tempy  decidedly,  and  her  step- 
mother blushed  a  little  at  the  rebuke. 

Sometimes  Tempy's  voice  sounds  so 
like  the  colonel's  that  Susy  could  almost 
imagine  he  was  there  to  control  her  still. 

"  Why  is  it  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  " 
says  Jo,  stopping  short ;  "sixteen  pounds 
wont  ruin  the  family  altogether.  What 
did  your  new  habit  cost,  Tempy?" 

"  A  habit !  "  says  Tempy,  with  a  laugh, 
"that  is  something  one  really  cares  to 
have ;  but  Susanna  will  not  care  to  wear 
lace  again,  Josselin.'' 

"Aunt  Fanny  is  all  over  lace,  and 
stuffed  birds,  and  things,"  says  Jo. 

"  She  is  not  a  widow,"  said  Tempy 
gravely.  "Jo,  you  should  remember  be 
fore  you  say  such  things." 

Mrs.  Marney  came  out  of  her  shop  at 
that  minute,  and  Max  du  Pare,  who 
seemed  only  to  have  waited  for  her  re- 
turn, took  leave  of  the  parly.  They  asked 
him  to  come  again.  He  hesitated,  and 
suddenly  said  yes,  he  would  come,  and 
he  walked  away  with  a  swinging  step 
along  the  quay.  They  saw  him  disap- 
pearing under  the  lime-trees,  looking 
across  the  river  as  he  went  along. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
INCENSE  AND  VIOLETS 

Du  PARC  came,  shyly  at  first,  because 
they  had  asked  him  to  do  so,  but  very 
soon  he  got  into  the  habit  of  coming  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  English  ladies 
were  not  used  to  Paris  and  its  ways.  Du 
Pare  acted  as  their  guide  and  leader, 
thanks  to  whom  they  enjoyed  many  a 
pleasant  expedition  and  sight  of  the  old 
city,  many  an  amusing  experience.  They 
had  one  other  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  Baggi- 
nal,  at  the  Embassy,  who  was  from  their 
own  country  and  glad  to  be  of  use  to 
them ;  but  Max  knew  more  of  Paris  and 
of  its  aspects  than  the  young  attachi^  who 
moved  in  fashionable  and  restricted  cir- 
cles, and  brought  invitations,  and  callers, 
and  bouquets,  but  who  was  of  little  use  as 
a  cicerone. 

How  delightful  is  the  dinning  sound  of 
a  melodious  church  bell  going  in  the  early 
morning  sunshine!  it  comes  floating  into 


the  room  and  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
very  morning  and  of  its  joy,  a  hint  of 
other  things  to  heighten  the  feast  of  life. 

"Well,"  says  Mrs.  Marney,  who  has 
just  come  in  as  usual  with  her  boys  and 
her  friend  Du  Pare,  "  what  are  we  going 
to  do  ?  " 

An  exclamation  from  Tempy,  who  is 
still  leaning  from  the  window,  replies  to 
this  pertinent  question. 

"  Come  here  1  What  is  this  ?  "  she  cries. 

All  along  the  Rue  du  Dauphin,  from 
every  quarter  people  are  assembling  in 
crowds  that  gather  thicker  every  moment 
—  youthful  white  figures  led  by  parents 
and  relations  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  boys 
in  shiny  shoes  and  white  trousers,  girls 
dressed  like  brides. 

"  It  is  the  premilrecommuniony^  says 
Mrs.  Marney,  all  in  one  word.  "  Susy, 
you  should  take  them  to  see  it.  Let 
Wilkins  go  too,  dear,  and  I  will  mind 
Phrasie." 

Phrasie  thought  herself  quite  old 
enough  for  any  amount  of  sight-seeing, 
but  she  was  never  happier  than  when 
alone  with  her  grandmother,  and  she  made 
no  objection. 

"  But  all  of  us  in  this  crowd,  mamma  ?  " 
said  Susy  doubtfully. 

"Max  will  take  the  boys.  *Von*t  you, 
Max,  like  a  good  fellow?"  cries  Mrs. 
Marney,  determined  that  everybody  shall 
see  everything  that  is  to  bfi  seen  any- 
where ;  and  so  the  party,  after  some  fur- 
ther demur,  starts  off. 

Max  goes  first  with  the  boys,  then 
come  Susy  and  Tempy  in  their  black 
dresses;  then  follows  Jo,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  He  wears  a  Scotch  cap, 
a  rough,  cut-away  coat,  a  pair  of  knicker- 
bockers, less  commonly  worn  in  those 
days  than  they  are  now.  The  tidy  French 
people  turn  to  stare  at  him,  ejaculate 
"  Anglais !  "  They  also  look  at  Susy  with 
more  respectfully  admiring  eyes.  Old  St. 
Roch  had  prepared  a  welcoming  bene- 
diction for  them  all,  heretics  and  Catholics 
alike,  that  morning.  The  centre  aisle  was 
full  of  a  white  snowstorm  of  muslin  fig- 
ures. The  church  was  crowded  from  end 
to  end;  the  altars  were  lighted,  the  can- 
dles were  burning,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  heads  were  bent  in  childish  adoration, 
the  little  restless,  snowy  figures  swayed 
and  tossed  their  white  veils.  The  choris- 
ter boys  were  clustering  round  about  the 
altars,  the  priests  were  passing  up  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  old 
abb^,  in  his  silver  and  embroidered  shin- 
ing dress,  leant  from  the  pulpit  and  seemed 
to  be  calling  a  blessing  upon   the  eager 
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conn^re^ation.  By  the  high  altar  stood 
the  cur^of  the  Madeleine,  a  noble-looking 
figure,  also  in  splendid  robes.  The  sis- 
ters and  nuns  who  had  had  the  teaching  of 
so  many  of  the  children  were  keeping 
guard  over  their  flock  from  beneath  their 
bent  white  coiffes  as  they  knelt.  The 
priests  beat  time,  processions  come  sway- 
ing from  one  chapel  ^nd  another  bearing 
Virgin  and  saints  on  satin  with  golden 
fringes.  The  great  organ  strikes  up,  and 
all  the  children's  voices  break  out  into  a 
shrill,  sweet  morning  hymn,  as  the  whole 
dazzling  tide  sweeps  in  procession  towards 
the  high  altar,  carrying  its  thousand  lights 
and  emblematic  candles,  and  followed  by 
crowding  parents,  friends,  sightseers. 
Then  after  a  pause  another  discourse  be- 
gins in  sing-song  from  another  pulpit.  A 
monk,  in  his  Benedictine  dress,  stands  up 
to  address  the  assembled  congregation. 
His  words  are  full  of  affectionate  warn- 
ings, exhortations,  incitements  to  reli- 
gious life  in  the  midst  of  the  world  and 
its  temptations.  He  raises  his  worn  hands 
as  he  appeals  to  his  listeners  —  to  the 
pale,  motionless  sisters,  the  rosy,  awe- 
struck children.  It  struck  one  man  pres- 
ent strangely  and  sadly  to  hear  these 
passionate  warnings  from  those  who  had 
not  lived,  to  those  whose  life  was  not  yet 
begun.  He  looked  round  at  the  sea  of 
faces,  at  the  blooming  company  of  youth- 
ful postulants,  at  the  nuns  who  stood  with 
bent  coiffes  and  folded  hands  by  the  col- 
umn where  he  was  standing.  Poor  souls  ! 
what  hearts  had  they  wounded,  what  un- 
fair advantages  had  they  grasped  from 
the  world?  What  had  all  this  to  do  with 
them  ?  And  a  sudden  revolt  rose  in  his 
mind,  an  indignant  outcry  against  the 
creed  which  superadded  these  cruel  mor- 
tifications and  sufferings  to  the  stresses 
and  starvation  of  daily  life,  where  the  poor 
day  by  day  are  expiating  the  ease  of  the 
rich.  He  thought  of  Caron's  teaching,  of 
his  wider  horizons,  some  strange  impa- 
tience came  over  him,  he  would  wait  no 
longer  in  this  atmosphere  of  artificial  light 
and  smoke:  the  incense  stifled  him;  he 
had  an  odd  feeling  that  if  he  stayed  he 
should  find  himself  standing  up  protesting 
against  the  golden  pulpit.  What  was  thai 
written  up  on  the  wall,  Mene^  mene  f  Was 
the  church  feasting  in  pomp  while  multi- 
tudes were  dying  of  hunger  and  ignorance  1 
There  stood  his  English  friends  in  a 
shy  group,  the  beautiful  young  mother 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  the  young  lady  with 
an  odd,  scowling  expression;  let  them 
look  on  ;  how  could  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of   it   all,  or   realize  the   commonest 
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truths  of  life?  Du  Pare  repeated  to  him- 
self, **  May  they  never  know."  "Go  to 
your  sister,*'  he  said  suddenly  to  the  boys. 
**  I  will  wait  outside." 

Susy  saw  Du  Pare  go;  she  was  not 
surprised  ;  but  she  was  glad  nevertheless 
to  find  him  still  standing  in  the  doorway 
when  she  came  away  followed  by  her  little 
court.  Her  eyes  were  dazzled,  her  ears 
ringing  with  the  music  and  the  voices  of 
the  people :  the  great  clouds  of  incense, 
the  thousand  lights  of  the  tapers,  all  in- 
toxicated and  excited  her.  Her  heart 
beat,  she  looked  up  with  almost  childish 
delight.  Du  Pare  looked  grave,  impene- 
trable, very  handsome  as  he  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  arch.  As  Susy  turned  to 
Tempy,  who  was  following,  she  wondered 
to  find  her  cold,  with  a  look  of  something 
which  was  almost  disgust  in  her  face. 
Good  old  Wilkins  herself  could  not  have 
seemed  more  scandalized  by** them  popes 
and  virgins,*'  as  she  called  them.  Jo  fol- 
lowed, he  had  been  well  amused,  adrair« 
ing  and  scrutinizing  the  ceremony  from  a 
more  artistic  and  dilettante  point  of  view; 
now  he  was  staring  at  the  church,  at  the 
people,  at  the  crowds  in  the  street.  Su- 
sanna stood  for  a  moment  on  the  steps 
looking  out.  Not  long  afterwards  she 
remembered  this  minute,  so  strangely  to 
be  repeated  by  a  grim  freak  of  chance. 
Here  were  peaceful  crowds  in  a  fanciful 
excitement  and  ecstasy,  in  a  rapture  of 
white  muslin  and  candlelight,  shaken  by 
the  echoing  organ  sounds.  The  next 
time  she  stood  there,  she  was  watching 
these  same  people  fighting  for  their  lives, 
flying  from  death  —  worshippers  at  an- 
other shrine,  fiercer,  more  terrible,  and 
yet  not  less  remorseless  in  its  expiations 
and  demands. 

"  Here  you  are  ! "  said  Du  Pare,  with  a 
sort  of  impatient  cheerfulness.  "Well, 
now  you  have  seen  the  great  ceremony 
and  the  abbd  and  his  eleven  hundred  vir- 
gins. They  call  him  I'Abb^  des  Demoi- 
selles in  the  Quartier." 

"  Why  did  you  go  away?"  Susy  asked. 

*' I  cannot  stand  it  —  the  smell  of  in- 
cense always  disagrees  with  me.  You, 
madame,  look  as  ifyou  did  not  mind  be- 
ing half  suffocated;  but  you  will  like  the 
lilacs  down  in  the  gardens  better  still." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  very  beautiful,"  said 
Susy,  with  dancing  eyes.  "My  daughter 
here  disapproves  of  it  as  much  as  you  do. 
It  seemed  all  so  wonderful  to  me — so 
beautiful,  so  full  of  interest." 

Tempy  looked  daggers.  She  had  a 
vague  idea  Susanna  was  going  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  that  Du  Pare 
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was  a  Jesuit  pretending  indifference,  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  plot  got  up  to  inf]u* 
ence  and  persuade  her  too  yielding,  too 
persuadable  stepmother.  She  too  came 
down  step  by  step  with  the  crowd,  follow- 
ing the  stream  of  people.  Some  seemed 
still  in  a  sort  of  dream,  some,  on  the  con- 
trary, wide  awake  and  most  keenly  alive 
to  the  dignity  of  the  moment,  to  the  splen- 
dor of  their  sons  in  varnished  boots,  with 
fringed  ribbons  on  their  arms,  of  their 
daughters  in  white  muslin,  with  veils  and 
white  caps,  and  a  general  unction  of  new 
clothes  and  new  blessings.  And  indeed 
there  can  be  but  one  feeling  when  the 
boys  and  girls  at  the  outset  of  life  come 
up  one  by  one  with  beaming  faces  to  ask 
a  blessing  upon  their  future  from  the  old 
time-worn  bishop  and  pastor,  whose  own 
life  is  so  nearly  at  an  end.  This  was 
what  Susy  said  as  they  walked  down  the 
crowded  street  which  led  to  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  when  Du  Pare  again  made  some 
bitter  joke.  "  I  am  like  the  gamin^  who 
put  aside  the  faith  of  a  Pascal  with  a 
joke,*'  said  Du  Pare.  **  Tm  afraid  it  is 
no  use  talking  to  me." 

The  little  shops  were  bristling  with 
their  treasures,  the  people  were  standing 
in  their  doorways  to  see  the  company 
disperse,  the  carts  and  carriages  cumber- 
ing the  road.     They  passed  a  flower-cart 


standing   in  a 


gutter; 


a  country  woman 


with  a  red  handkerchief  on  her  head  was 
changing  the  beautiful  bunches  of  fra- 
grance into  halfpennies  and  pennies.  It 
was  another  version  of  the  old  lamps  for 
new.  Many  of  the  flowers  were  delicate, 
such  as  we  grow  with  elaborate  care  in 
greenhouses  and  hothouses  —  white  lilacs, 
and  pink  carnations  with  their  long  blue 
stalks,  some  sort  of  early-flowering  poppy, 
pale  and  feathery,  and  then  narcissus  and 
roses  in  heaps,  and  white  daisies  in  their 
modest  garb,  looking  as  if  they  too  had 
been  to  their  first  communion.  The  vio- 
lets in  their  fragrant  heaps  were  piled 
together,  all  their  sweetness  tied  with  a 
wisp  of  straw.  Susanna  stopped,  exclaim- 
ing, but  Du  Pare  hurried  her  on.  **  Pass 
on,  pass  on,  madame,"  he  said  almost 
impatiently  ;  **  you  are  stopping  the  way." 
Again  Tempydrew  herself  up  with  a  look 
of  absolute  amazement  and  impatience; 
what  did  this  man,  this  drawing-master, 
mean  by  speaking  in  this  imperious  tone  to 
her  stepmother?  Slie  deliberately  stopped 
and  began  to  ask  the  price  of  the  flowers, 
and  bought  a  bunch  of  somewhat  faded 
rosebuds  which  the  flower-woman  thrust 
into  her  hand;  the  others  waited  while 
she  bargained,  not  that  she  cared  for  pen- 


nies, but  from  an  Englisnwoman's  sense 
of  duty. 

"  Why  didn't  you  get  violets  ?  "  said 
Susy ;  **  they  seemed  so  sweet." 

A  minute  after  they  were  crossing  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  side  gate  of  the 
Tuileries  gardens. 

"  One  crosses  at  the  risk  of  one's  life," 
said  Susanna,  smiling  and  turning  to 
speak  to  Du  Pare,  —  but  he  was  gone. 
When  he  rejoined  them  a  minute  after  at 
the  iron  gate  he  was  carrying  a  huge 
bunch  of  the  sweet  violets  Susanna  had 
liked. 

**  I  ventured  also  to  add  some  lilies  of 
the  valley;  such  flowers  were  created  for 
you,*'  he  said. 

There  was  something  indescribable  in 
his  tone  which  startled  her;  she  looked 
up,  she  saw  a  look  of  such  bright  admira- 
tion, such  pride  and  homage  combined, 
that  her  thanks  suddenly  failed  her. 

**  Violets  and  lilies,"  said  Tempy,  want- 
ing to  say  something  to  break  the  mo- 
mentary silence,  which  seemed  almost 
significant;  "violets  are  not  so  nice  as 
roses  after  all." 

**  Unhappy  France  has  heard  more  than 
enough  of  them,  mademoiselle,*'  said  Du 
Pare,  recovering  himself  quickly,  but  with 
a  very  well-pleased  expression  still  show- 
ing in  his  dark  eyes.  **  This  is  the  first 
time  for  years  I  have  cared  to  buy  any  of 
them;  but  to-day  they  have  seemed  to  me 
emblems  of  peace  and  sweetness,  instead 
of  greed  and  wicked  rapacity.'* 

Susy  could  not  answer  all  this.  She,  a 
mother,  a  widow,  who  should  have  known 
life,  to  be  silenced  suddenly,  confused  like 
a  very  schoolgirl,  it  was  not  to  be  endured. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
ST.  DAMIAN  AND  OTHERS. 

All  their  time  was  not  given  to  Paris, 
delightful  as  Paris  was;  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  escape  the  city  on  those  glorious  spring 
days.  Marney  was  still  away,  and  Susy 
and  her  children  often  found  their  way  to 
the  Villa  du  Pare,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  or  the  outlying  country 
places.  Little  Phrasie  used  to  remain 
with  her  grandmother ;  the  others  used  to 
stroll  further  afield,  and  Du  Pare,  who  so 
rarely  left  his  work,  who  never  allowed 
himself  a  holiday,  now  seemed  to  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  escort  his 
mother's  friend  and  her  companions.  One 
afternoon  he  took  them  to  a  village  about 
a  mile  oti ;  he  led  the  way  with  his  big 
stick  along  the  highroad  for  a  time,  then 
across  a  dirty  field,  then  by  a  country 
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crossroad  leading  to  a  villac^e  not  far  from 
the  Seine.  There  was  an  old  church, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  he  wanted  them  to  see.  He 
had  done  an  etching  of  it  for  the  Beaux 
Arts. 

The  lamp  was  burning  dimly  in  the 
little  church  before  the  high  altar,  where 
a  black  verger  stood  in  his  robes.  There 
was  a  silver  dove  hanging  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof,  and  a  gilt  sun,  with  brassy 
rays  like  an  organ,  which  shone  upon 
the  altar.  Little  pictures,  bright-colored, 
miraculous,  covered  the  bare  walls  with 
representations  of  benevolent  marvels  — 
heavenly  hands  and  protruding  arms  in- 
terposing from  the  clouds  to  prevent  dis- 
aster here  on  earth ;  runaway  horses 
arrested,  falling  houses  caught  in  the  act. 
There  was  a  huge  black  crucifix  with  a 
colored  fii^ure  of  Death  —  a  somewhat 
terrible  and  striking  reminder  to  the  living 
of  the  future  and  the  past.  More  cheer- 
ful tinselled  ornaments  were  piled  upon 
the  altar,  whose  fine  cloth  was  guarded  by 
a  chequered  linen  top.  The  wooden  pul- 
pit was  painted  to  look  like  precious 
veined  marble,  so  was  the  battered  old 
confessional  with  the  thumb-marks  of  the 
penitents.  Outside  the  little  church,  in 
the  Place,  the  cocks  and  hens  cackled, 
becketed  in  the  grass;  a  little  stream  ran 
close  by  the  opened  door  with  a  pleasant 
wash  of  water.  They  had  passed  the 
curb's  house  close  at  hand,  with  its  labur- 
nums, and  the  field  beyond  where  the 
linen  strips  were  bleaching,  and  the  chil- 
dren squatting  in  the  dust,  and  the  man 
with  the  wooden  shoes  and  the  oilskin  hat 
and  the  torn  blouse,  breaking  flints  in  the 
sunshine.  Everything  outside  looked  hot 
and  bright  and  delicate  and  business-like, 
while  everything  inside  was  dark  and 
dreamily  fervent.  To  people  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  Catholic  chapels,  the 
scent  of  the  lingering  incense  seems  to  be 
the  breath  of  the  prayers  and  hymns  of 
the  pious  who  have  lingered  here  genera- 
tion after  generation  on  their  way  from 
the  streets  and  the  sunshine  outside,  to 
the  quiet  churchyard  across  the  field. 

Max  looked  round  to-day  with  friendly 
eyes  at  his  old  playmates,  St.  Cosmo  and 
St.  Damian,  those  favorite  martyrs  —  at 
St.  Dominic  in  his  black  robe,  St.  Catha- 
rine with  her  pointing  finger,  St.  Barbara 
wjih  her  wheel,  jjood  St.  Ursula  with  a 
detachment  of  maidens,  standing  by  the 
well-remembered  sketch  of  tl]e  Day  of 
Judixment,  where  six  or  seven  just  persons 
escorted  by  two  virtuous  little  angels  were 
being  trumpeted  up  to  heaven,  while  over 
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a  dozen  wicked  were  being  swallowed  then 
and  there  by  a  huge  green  monster.  All 
these  quaint,  familiar  things  hung  undis- 
turbed as  they  had  hung  in  the  yoang 
man*s  recollection  for  the  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury  he  could  look  back  to.  The  bright 
silver  hearts  and  tokens,  the  tallow  can- 
dles peacefully  smoking  on  the  triangle  — 
all  meant  childhood  and  familiar  faces  and 
everyday  innocent  life  to  him.  He  did 
not  feel  here  in  the  little  village  church  as 
at  St.  Roch  on  the  day  of  the  great  cele- 
bration. There  he  had  chafed  and  re- 
volted. Tempy  herself  could  not  have  felt 
more  repelled  than  Max  du  Pare;  but 
this  was  his  whole  childhood,  one  of  his 
simplest  and  most  intimate  associations. 
How  curiously  the  same  emblems  affect 
different  minds!  To  Tempy  they  meant 
terrors  and  superstition;  to  Jo  a  pictur- 
esque and  characteristic  episode  of  for- 
eign travel;  and  to  Susanna  they  meant 
something  like  a  strange  dream  of  reality, 
like  an  image  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart 
just  then.  There  was  the  charm,  the  in- 
tense attraction  of  that  which  was  not  and 
must  never  be  her  creed  ;  and  al.so  a  ter- 
ror of  that  remorseless  law  which  spared 
not,  which  accepted  martyrdom  and  self- 
renunciation  as  the  very  beginning  of  the 
lesson  of  life — of  that  life  which  since 
the  world  began  had  been  crying  out  so 
passionately  for  its  own,  for  its  right  to 
exist,  to  feel,  to  be  free.  This  afternoon 
Mrs.  Dymond  seemed  to  have  caught 
something  of  Du  Parens  antagonistic  mood 
on  that  day  at  St.  Roch's ;  she  was  think- 
ing how  these  pale  saints  had  turned  one 
by  one  from  the  sunshine  and  the  storms 
of  daily  life,  from  the  seasons  in  their 
course,  from  the  interests  and  warm  fires 
of  home,  to  a  far-away  future,  of  which 
these  sad  tapers,  winking  and  smoking, 
these  glittering  silver  trinkets,  were  the 
symbols  ;  they  had  given  earnest  and  pas- 
sionate prayers  in  the  place  of  love  and 
living  desires  and  the  longing  of  full 
hearts;  they  had  taken  pain  and  self- 
inflicted  sufferings  in  place  of  the  natural 
submission  and  experience  of  life,  and  the 
restraints  of  other's  rights  and  others 
needs. 

**  I  can't  think  how  people  can  endure 
such  superstition,"  said  Tempy,  flouncing 
out  into  the  porch.  **  Come,  Jo,  it  makes 
me  sick,"  and  she  nearly  tumbled  over  an 
old  couple  who  had  been  kneeling  in  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway. 

Susy  blushed  up,  as  she  often  did,  for 
Tempy's  brusquerie^zTid  looked  anxiously 
)  at  Du  Pare,  who  had  caught  the  young 
I  lady  by  the  arm  as  she  stumbled. 
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Tempy  seemed  to  rouse  some  latent 
oppositioD  io  Max  du  Pare. 

"Take  care,"  he  said  in  English;  "go 
gently,  and  don't  upset  those  who  are  still 
on  their  knees.  After  all  there  are  not 
many  people  left  upon  their  knees  now," 
he  added  as  they  came  out  together,  "and 
I  don*t  see  that  much  is  gained  by  having 
everybody  running  about  the  streets  in- 
stead." 

"At  all  events  it  is  something  gained 
to  hear  people  speaking  the  real  truth, 
and  saying  only  what  they  really  think,  as 
we  do  in  our  churches,"  said  Tempy,  with 
one  of  her  stares. 

Du  Pare  made  her  a  low  bow. 

"If  that  is  the  case,  mademoiselle,  I 
shall  certainly  come  over  to  England  and 
get  myself  admitted  into  your  religion  by 
a  reverend  with  a  white  lie." 

Tempy  didn't  answer,  but  walked  on. 

Jo  burst  out  laughing.  Susy  didn't 
laugh  ;  she  was  in  this  strange  state  of 
emotion,  excitement,  she  could  not  laugh. 
Something  had  come  to  her,  something 
which  in  all  her  life  she  had  never  felt  as 
now,  a  light  into  the  morning,  a  tender 
depth  in  the  evening  sky,  a  meaning  to 
the  commonest  words  and  facts.  There 
is  a  feeling  which  comes  home  to  most  of 
us  at  one  time  or  another;  philosophers 
try  to  explain  it,  poets  to  write  it  down, 
only  musicians  can  make  it  into  music,  it 
is  like  a  horizon  to  the  present  —  a  sense 
of  the  suggestion  of  life  beyond  its  actual 
din  and  rough  shapings.  This  feeling 
gives  a  meaning  to  old  stones  and  flutter* 
ing  ras:s,  to  the  heaps  and  holes  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  to  the  sad  and  com- 
mon things  as  well  as  to  those  which  are 
brilliant  and  successful.  Had  this  su- 
preme revelation  come  to  Susanna  now? 
or  was  it  only  that  in  France  the  lights 
are  brighter,  the  aspects  of  life  more  de- 
lightful—  that  with  the  sight  of  all  this 
natural  beauty  and  vivacity  some  new 
spring  of  her  life  had  been  touched  which 
irradiated  and  colored  everything? 

But  it  was  not  France,  it  was  the  poetry 
of  to-day  and  the  remembrance  of  yester- 
day which  softened  her  sweet  looks,  which 
touched  her  glowing  cheek.  It  was  some- 
thing which  Susy  did  not  know,  of  which 
she  had  never  guessed  at  until  now,  widow 
though  she  was,  mother  though  she  was. 

Susanna  for  the  last  few  years  had  been 
so  accustomed  to  silence,  to  a  sort  of 
gentle  but  somewhat  condoning  courtesy, 
that  it  seemed  to  her  almost  strange  to  be 
specially  addressed  and  considered. 

Tempy  could  not  understand  it  either. 
Once  or  twice   Susanna  met   the  girl's 


surprised,  half-laughing,  half-disapproving 
glance,  and  the  elder  woman  would  blush 
and  look  amused,  appealing;  she  seemed 
to  be  asking  her  stepdaughter's  leave  to 
be  brilliant  for  once  —  to  answer  the 
friendly  advances  of  the  French  gentle- 
men who  called  with  red  ribbons,  and  the 
French  ladies  with  neatly  poised  bonnets. 
One  or  two  invitations  came  for  them 
through  Mr.  Bagginal.  Sometimes  Susy, 
animated,  forgetting,  would  look  so  dif- 
ferent, so  handsome,  that  Tempy  herself 
was  taken  aback.  Mrs.  Dymond's  black 
dignities  became  her  —  the  long  lappets 
falling,  the  silken  folds  so  soft,  so  thick, 
that  moved  with  her  as  she  moved.  She 
had  dressed  formerly  to  please  her  bus- 
band,  who,  in  common  with  many  men, 
hated  black,  and  liked  to  see  his  wife  and 
his  daughter  in  a  cheerful  rainbow  of  pink 
and  green  and  blue  and  gilt  buttons. 
Now  that  she  was  a  widow  she  wore  plain 
long  dresses,  soft  and  black,  suiting  her 
condition  and  becoming  to  her  sweet  and 
graceful  ways.  She  had  bought  herself  a 
straw  hat,  for  the  sun  was  burning  in  the 
avenues  of  Neuilly,  and  with  her  round 
hat  she  had  given  up  her  widow's  cap. 
A  less  experienced  hand  than  Max  du 
Pare  might  have  wished  to  set  this  grace- 
ful blackness  down  forever  as  it  stood  on 
the  green  outside  the  little  chapel  that 
summer's  day.  The  children  were  still 
playing,  the  geese  were  coming  up  to  be 
fed,  the  dazzle  of  light  and  shade  made  a 
sweet  out-of-door  background  to  the  lovely 
light  and  shade  of  Susy's  wistful  pale  face 
as  she  stood  facing  them  all,  and  looking 
up  at  the  carved  stone  front  of  the  shabby 
little  church. 

They  walked  home  slowly  two  by  two. 
Tempy,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  Du 
Pare  his  religion  or  his  bow,  took  her 
brother's  arm. 

Two  figures  that  were  hobbling  along 
the  path  a  little  way  in  front  of  them, 
stopped  their  halting  progress,  and  turned 
to  watch  the  youthful  company  go  by. 
They  were  forlorn  and  worn  and  sad,  and 
covered  with  rags  and  dirt;  the  woman 
carried  a  bundle  on  a  stick,  the  man 
dragged  his  steps  through  the  spring, 
limping  as  he  went. 

"Yes,"  said  Max,  answering  Susy's 
look  of  pity,  "one  is  happy  and  forgets 
everything  else,  and  then  one  meets  some 
death's-head  like  this  to  remind  one  of  the 
fact.  Think  of  one  man  keeping  all  that 
for  himself,"  and  he  pointed  back  to  a 
flaming  villa  with  pink  turrets  beyond  the 
field,  "  and  another  reduced  to  such  shreds 
of  life." 
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*'  I  don't  think  people  in  England  are 
ever  quite  so  miserable,''  said  Susy. 

"You  think  not?"  said  Max.  **  I  have 
seen  people  quite  as  dirty,  quite  as  wretch- 
ed in  London.     I  remember " 

Susy  wondered  why  he  stopped  short. 
Max  had  suddenly  remembered  where 
and  when  it  was  he  had  seen  two  wretched 
be>(;2:ars  thrust  from  a  carriao^e  door,  and 
by  whom.  **  And  in  Soho  near  where  you 
lived,"  the  younur  man  continued  after  a 
moment,  speaking  in  a  somewhat  con- 
strained voice  and  tone.  "Any  night,  I 
think,  you  might  have  seen  people  as  sad 
and  wretched  as  these.  I  used  to  go  to  a 
street  in  that  quarter  for  my  dinner  very 
often,  and  while  I  dined  they  walked  about 
outside.  Once,"  he  added  more  cheer- 
fully, as  another  remembrance  came  into 
his  mind,  "  1  met  a  member  of  your 
family,  madame,  at  my  dininu:-place.  Mon- 
sieur Charles  Bolsover.  Poor  fellow," 
said  Max,  returning  to  bis  French,  **  I 
hope  he  is  in  happier  conditions  than  he 
was  then  —  he  had  a  friend  whom  I  met 
afterwards.  He  seemed  in  a  doleful 
state." 

**  Were  you  there  on  that  dreadful  occa- 
sion ?  "  said  Susanna,  turning  pale.  "  Oh  ! 
Monsieur  du  Pare,  he  had  been  drinking 
to  forget  his  trouble  !  " 

**  What,  madame,  even  you,"  said  Max, 
•*do  you  find  nothing  kinder  to  say  of  the 
poor  boy.**  Drinking!  He  had  not  been 
drinking  any  more  than  I  had  —  he  was 
ill,  he  was  in  a  fever  for  a  week  after- 
wards. I  used  to  go  and  see  him  in  his 
friend's  lodgings.  They  told  me  the 
story."  Max  glanced  ahead  at  Tempy 
laughing  and  twirling  her  parasol  —  "  For 
give  me,"  he  said,  **  I  am 
what  is  not  my  concern." 

"  But  it  concerns  me.  Monsieur  du 
Pare,"  said  Susy,  trembling  very  much. 
"It  concerns  me  very,  very  nearly;  if 
Charlie  has  been  unjustly  accused  —  if  he 
was  ill,  poor  boy,  and  we  did  not  know  it." 

"It  is  a  fact,  madame,"  said  Max  dryly; 
"if  you  were  to  ask  his  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend White,  he  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing.  Your  nephew  is  not  the  first  of  us 
who  has  been  overcome  by  an  affair  of 
the  heart.  I  gathered  from  him  that  your 
—  that  you  disapproved  of  his  suit." 

"  My  husband  was  afraid  to  trust  his 
daughter's  happiness  to  any  one  of  whom 
we  had  heard  so  much  that  was  painful," 
said  Mrs.  Dymond  coldly,  and  remember- 
ing herself. 

Max  civilly  assented. 

"A  father  must  judge  best  for  his 
child,"  she  continued,  melting  as  he  froze, 
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and  speaking  with  an  unconscious  appeal 
in  her  voice  and  her  eyes.  Why  was  it 
that  she  felt  as  if  Du  Parc's  opioioD  mat- 
tered so  much  ?  She  could  not  bear  him 
to  misjudge  things ;  to  think  any  one  cold, 
or  hard. 

"Of  course  you  have  to  consider  what 
is  best,"  said  the  young  man,  softening  to 
her  gentleness;  "but  believe  me  that  is 
not  a  bad  young  fellow.  Poor  boy,  it 
was  a  heart  of  gold.  I  can  scarcely  im- 
agine the  young  lady  having  inspired  such 
a  devotion,"  he  said,  for  a  moment  forgets 
ting  the  near  relationship  between  the 
two  women;  "but  to  me  she  seems 
strangely  fortunate." 

"  Ah  !  You  don't  know  her,"  said  Susy 
eagerly;  "you  don't  know  how  noble  she 
is,  how  good,  how  lovable." 

"  What  would  you  have,  madame  ?  "  said 
Du  Pare,  laughing.  "Of  you  I  am  not 
afraid,  but  of  the  miss  I  am  in  terror,  and 
she  detests  roe  too.  Ask  madame,  your 
mother." 

They  had  come  to  the  gates  of  the  villa 
by  this ;  Phrasie  appeared  in  the  doorway 
with  madame  to  welcome  them  back. 
Mrs.  Marney's  loud  voice  was  heard  call* 
ing  from  within.  Max  was  not  over- 
pleased  to  see  a  visitor  under  the  tree 
waiting  the  ladies*  return.  It  was  their 
north -country  neighbor,  Mr.  Bagginal 
from  the  Embassy,  who  had  been  making 
himself  agreeable  to  madame  in  the  mean- 
while. He  had  a  scheme  for  a  walk  io  the 
wood  at  St.  Cloud,  and  a  dinner.  The 
court  was  there,  and  the  gardens  closed, 
but  the  young  man  with  some  pride  pro* 
duced  an  order  of  admission. 

"  Thank  you,  we  shall  like  it  very  much 
indeed,"  says  Tempy. 

Susy  looked  at  Du  Pare.  "  Shall  yoa 
have  time  to  come,  too.*^  "  she  asked. 

"  Monsieur  Caron  is  in  the  studio  wait- 
ing for  you.  Max,"  said  his  mother  ;  •*he 
has  got  his  pocket  full  of  proclamations, 
as  usual,"  and  without  answering  Mrs. 
Dymond,  Du  Pare  slowly  turned  aad 
walked  into  the  studio. 


From  The  Fortnishtly  ReTietm. 
MR.   J.   R.   LOWELL. 

"  It  will  take  England  a  great  while  to 
get  over  her  airs  of  patronage  towards  us, 
or  even  passably  to  conceal  them.  She 
cannot  help  confounding  the  people  with 
the  country  and  regarding  us  as  lusty 
juveniles.  She  has  a  conviction  that 
whatever  good  there  is  in   us  is  wholly 
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English,  when  the  truth  is  that  we  are 
worth  DOthiog  except  so  far  as  we  have 
disinfected  ourselves  of  ADc:licism.  She 
is  especially  condescending  just  now,  and 
lavishes  sugarplums  on  us  as  if  we  had 
not  outgrown  them."  It  is  nearly  twenty 
vears  since  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  these  words  ; 
but  though  written  at  a  time  when  he  was 
certainly  less  well-disposed  towards  this 
country  than  he  is  now,  they  roust  surely 
have  sometimes  recurred  to  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  of  his  residence 
among  us.  Indeed  he  may  well  have  re- 
read the  whole  of  the  pungent  essay  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken  with  a  humor- 
ous appreciation  actually  sharpened  by 
closer  acquaintance  and  more  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  people  at  whom  it  was 
chiefly  aimed.  The  critic's  keenly  satirical 
reniarks  ''On  a  Certain  Condescension  in 
Foreigners  *'  have  certainly  lost  none  of 
their  point  since  he  first  laid  his  finger  on 
this  foible ;  rather,  he  may  congratulate 
himself  on  the  prophetic  instinct  which 
led  him  to  predict  that  it  would  "take 
England  a  great  while  to  get  over  her  airs 
©f  patronage."  True,  the  condescension 
of  the  foreigner  towards  Mr,  Lowell's 
countrymen  has  not  remained  absolutely 
unaffected  in  form  by  the  lapse  of  years. 
Jt  is  not  quite  so  /i/if/now  as  in  the  days 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage,  when 
the  "  young  American  giant  first  began  to 
assume  the  respectable  appearance  of  a 
phenomenon." 

It  was  something  to  have  advanced  even  to 
the  dignity  of  a  phenomenon,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  Ameri- 
can to  the  individual  European  was  bettered 
by  it ;  and  that,  after  all,  must  adjust  itself 
comfortably  before  there  can  be  a  right  under- 
standing between  the  two.  We  had  been  a 
desert ;  we  became  a  museum.  People  came 
hither  for  scientific  and  not  social  ends.  The 
very  cockney  could  not  complete  his  education 
without  taking  a  vacant  stare  at  us  in  passing. 
But  the  sociologists  (I  think  they  call  them- 
selves so)  were  the  hardest  to  bear.  There 
was  no  escape.  I  have  even  known  a  professor 
of  this  fearful  science  to  come  disguised  in  pet- 
ticoats. We  were  cross-examined  as  a  chemist 
cross-examines  a  new  substance.  Human? 
Yes,  all  the  elements  are  present,  though  ab- 
normally combined.  Civilized  ?  H'm  I  that 
needs  a  stricter  assay.  No  entomologist  could 
take  a  more  friendly  interest  in  a  strange  bug. 
After  a  few  such  experiences,  I,  for  one,  have 
felt  as  if  I  were  merely  one  of  those  horrid 
things  preserved  in  spirits  (and  very  bad  spirits, 
too)  in  a  cabinet  I  was  not  the  fellow-being 
of  these  explorers.  I  was  a  curiosity;  I  was  a 
specimen. 

The  **  I  "  of  this  passage  is  not  to  be 


taken  perhaps  as  strictly  autobiographic. 
The  writer  is  speaking,  not  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  that  of  *'  the  American  "  of 
the  **  auto-American,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Platonic  idealism ;  and  the  American, 
as  such,  has  doubtless  ceased  to  attract 
the  wandering  gaze  of  cockney  and  sociol- 
ogist as  a  mere  specimen.  But  the  stage 
which  the  American  man  has  now  left 
behind  him  is  being  passed  through  at  this 
moment  by  the  American  man  of  letters, 
considered  in  his  relation  to  the  instincts 
of  curiosity  prevailing  in  the  fashionable 
world.  To  the  smaller  world  of  literature 
in  either  country  this  observation  does 
not  of  course  apply.  The  English  literary 
class  —  a  very  much  smaller  body,  by  the- 
by,  than  is  sometimes  assumed  —  re- 
quires no  enlightenment  at  this  time  of 
day  as  to  the  great  merit  of  much  of  the 
work,  creative  as  well  as  critical,  which 
has  been  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  generation.  The  terms  on 
which  the  two  countries  exchange  books 
with  each  other  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
but  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  their 
mode  of  exchanging  ideas.  All  that  fol- 
lows in  this  connection  must  be  under- 
stood as  referring  solely  to  that  large 
and  ever-growing  class,  that  broad  and 
ever-broadening  fringe,  of  society  which 
reaches  up  (or  down)  into  the  world  of 
letters,  —  that  many-headed  creature  of 
fashion  into  whose  innumerable  ears  has 
been  whispered  the  injunction  to  *'  have  a 
taste  "  in  art  and  literature,  and  who  are 
determined  to  have  it,  come  what  may. 

The  shrewd  and  humorous  critic  who 
has  just  left  our  shores  after  perhaps  the 
most  successful  term  of  office  ever  ful- 
filled by  an  American  minister,  can  hardly, 
one  thinks,  have  failed  to  rate  the  homage 
so  effusively  paid  to  him  by  this  class  of 
his  English  admirers  at  its  true  value. 
Probably  he  has  many  times  asked  him- 
self as  he  has  cast  an  eye  round  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter's  drawing-room  how  many  of  its 
assembled  **  persons  of  culture  "  are  really 
acquainted  with  his  works,  or  could  give, 
I  will  not  say  a  critical  valuation  of  their 
comparative  literary  merits,  but  even  a 
rough  estimate  of  their  physical  bulk. 
As  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  herself,  who  has 
far  too  much  to  do  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  names  of  her  guests  to  know 
anything  about  their  works,  one  trembles 
to  think  what  result  a  vivd  voce  examina- 
tion of  that  lady  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  writings  would  too  probably  bring 
forth.  To  begin  with,  she  has  almost 
certainly  never  regarded  him  in  the  light 
of  a  serious  poet  at  all.     To  her,  indeed, 
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there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  but  one 
American  poet.  **  Longfellow,  you  know 
—  that  beautiful  poem,  don*t  you  remem- 
ber? what  was  its  name?  Oh!  *  Evan- 
geline!* and  M  stood  on  the  bridge  at 
midnight'  —  charming  —  though  I  don't 
like  Balfe's  setting  of  it  so  well  as  the  one 
by  that  other  man,  I  forget  now  what  his 
name  is.'*  Of  course  she  is  not  ignorant 
of  all  the  performances  of  any  one  of  her 
lions;  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  never  is.  There 
is  sure  to  be  some  one  achievement  of  his 
which  she  heard  spoken  of  when  she  first 
heard  his  name,  and  ascertained  from  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Sanger-Wombwell,  that  he 
was  "quite  a  celebrity,  my  dear;  **  and  if 
the  name  of  the  particular  work  of  the  lit- 
erary lion  happens  to  be  at  all  a  peculiar 
one,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  may  remember  it.  In  Mr.  Low- 
ell's case,  she  certainly  has  this  advantage, 
and  if  interrogated  as  to  what  her  Ameri- 
can guest  had  written,  she  would  probably 
reply  with  pride,  "  Is  it  possible  you  don't 
know?  Why  surely  you  must  have  read 
those  delightful  *  Biglow  Papers,*  and  — 
and  the  *  Innocents  Abroad'  —  or  stay, 
isn't  that  Bret  Harte  or  Mark  Twain?  — 
yes,  Mark  Twain.  But,  my  dear,  you 
should  read  the  *  Biglow  Papers,'  they 
are  quite  too  funny,  particularly  the  spell- 
ing. Don't  YOU  recollect  those  lines 
George  is  always  quoting,  *  Don't  never 
prophesy  until  you  know;'  and* A  mer- 
ciful providence  fashioned  him  hollow,  in 
order  —  in  order  *  —  I  forget  how  it  goes 
on  ;  but  you  really  should  get  the  book  and 
read  it.  I  don't  know  that  I  like  it  quite 
so  much  as  *  Eye-Openers,*  but  it  is  very 
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By  those  whose  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lowell's  works  goes  a  little  deeper  than 
Mrs.  Hunter's,  and  extends  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  written  serious  poetry,  a  more 
instructed  but  not  much  more  complimen- 
tary homage  is  offered  up.  Here  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  starer  at  the  American 
man  of  letters  is  pretty  closely  analogous 
to  what  is  described  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the 
above  extract  as  the  attitude  of  the  starer 
at  the  American  man.  The  simple-mind- 
ed, empty-headed  man  or  woman  of  fash- 
ion has  merely  been  astonished  by  the 
discovery  that  there  are  poets  hailing 
from  America,  whose  names  are  not  Long- 
fellow, and  is  examining  the  particular 
specimen  with  curiosity.  The  author  of 
the  **  Fable  for  Critics,"  who  has  with  such 
humor  and  acuteness  assigned  their  places 
in  literature  to  some  half-dozen  notable 
American  poets,  must,  one  imagines,  have 


manv  a  time  found  himself  repressing  a 
goocl-humored  smile  at  the  frank  imperti- 
nence which  displays  itself  in  so  much  of 
this  sort  of  drawing-room  admiration. 
Even  the  compliments  which  semi-liter- 
ary  society  —  in  this  instance  rather  fol- 
lowing at  the  heels  of  "society**  when 
it  ought  to  have  set  its  namesake  the  ex- 
ample—  has  heaped  upon  him  in  such 
profusion  can  have  hardly  produced  on  a 
man  of  Mr.  Lowell's  just  pride  in  the  inde- 
pendent merits  and  claims  of  Transatlan* 
tic  literature  quite  the  effect  which  those 
well-intentioned  authors  designed.  The 
late  American  minister,  for  instance,  is  an 
excellent  hand  —  none  better  —  at  unveil- 
ing a  memorial  of  a  departed  man  of  let- 
ters. His  address  at  the  Westminster 
Chapter  House  on  the  occasion  of  the 
honor  recently  paid  to  Coleridge  was  a 
delightful  essay  on  the  works  and  genius 
of  the  poet ;  and  the  donor  of  the  memo- 
rial being  a  fellow-countryman,  there  was 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  his  selection  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  which  he  then  un- 
dertook. But  Mr.  Lowell,  like  the  shoe- 
tying  gentleman  who  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  unsuccessful  gambler,  is  "alwajra** 
unveiling  memorials  of  English  men  of 
letters  or  oratorically  assisting  thereat. 
He  played  the  former  of  these  parts  at 
Taunton  some  months  ago  in  honor  of 
Fielding,  and  the  latter  quite  recently  at 
Cambridge  in  honor  of  Gray  —  an  occa- 
sion when  he  himself  was  unable  to  re- 
frain from  a  sly  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  in  which  he  found  himself 
for  these  functions.  But,  indeed,  for 
some  time  past  there  have  been  few  con- 
spicuous ceremonies  performed  or  meet- 
ings held  in  connection  with  any  literary 
matter,  at  which  Mr.  Lowell's  presence 
has  not  been  regarded  as  indispensable; 
and  only  his  unfailing  good-nature  could 
have  enabled  him  to  accept  cheerfully  so 
serious  an  addition  to  the  duties  political 
and  social  of  his  Legation.  So  keen  a 
humorist  and  so  close  an  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  as  he  must  have  discerned 
many  another  indication  of  that  singular 
want  of  measure  in  the  manifestations  of 
its  tastes  and  sympathies  which  distin- 
guishes our  English  society  of  to-day;  but 
after  being  thus  privileged  to  supply  it 
with  material  for  the  illustration  of  this 
foible  in  his  own  person,  he  might  easily 
add  another  half-dozen  pages  to  the  essay 
"  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  For- 
eigners." There  is  a  truly  diverting 
^aucherie^  an  unsurpassable  left-handeo- 
j  ness,  in  the  compliments  which  a  full  five* 
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sixths  of  Mr.  LowelPs  admirers  in  English 
society  have  been  almost  avowedly  paying 
to  him.     They  have  most  of  them  a  cer- 
tain  acquaintance,  not  with  his  works  — 
for  in  that  respect  a  hackneyed  gnome  or 
two  of   Birdofredum  Sawin*s  constitutes 
their    whole    equipment  —  but   with    the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  all 
connpetent  English  critics  who  really  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  LowelTs  writings,  seri- 
ous   as  well  as   comic,  prose  as   well  as 
verse;   and   hearing   him    spoken   of  by 
these  authorities  with*' for  ail  the  world, 
as  much  resp>ect  as  if  he  were  an  English- 
man," they  ran  at  once,  into  an  excess  of 
that  sort  of  admiration  which  loses  all  its 
flattering  quality  in   disclosing  too  large 
and    obvious   an   admixture   of  surprise. 
The   attitude   of  these  foolish  people  to- 
wards  this   veteran    man  of  letters,  this 
highly  trained   critic    and   most  finished 
literary    artist,   would    really  almost    re- 
mind one  of  the  demeanor  of  some  sim- 
ple but  unlettered  father  towards  a  clever 
son. 

Mr.    Lowell,   however,  has    too   much 
both  of  humor  and  of  goodnature  to  be 
annoyed  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  innocent 
weaknesses,  or,  indeed,   to    trouble  him- 
self much  about  her  "  point  of  view."     He 
cares  more,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  the 
criticism  of  the  library  than  for  that  of  the 
drawing-room,    and    for  the   rank  of  his 
work  on  the  bookshelves  of  the  student 
than  for  its  precedence  among  subjects  of 
talk  at  the  dinner-table  of  **  culture."  And 
here  one  cannot  help  wondering,  though 
it  may  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  wonder, 
whether  he  is  satisfied  to  be  known  and 
popular  as  a  humorist  alone,  or  whether 
he  would  have  preferred  fame  and  remem- 
brance as  a  serious  poet.     If  he  cares  at 
all  for  reputation  of  the  latter  sort,  he  has 
certainly  a  right  to  complain  of  the  nig- 
gardly spirit  in  which  contemporary  opin- 
ion has  behaved  to  him.     It  may  be  that 
the  **  Biglow  Papers  "  have  exacted  from 
him  a  converse  penalty  to  that  which  John 
Kembie's  popularity  as   a   tragedian   im- 
posed   upon    him,   according  to   Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  occasional  attempts  to  sus- 
tain a  comic  part.     Smith,  the  *' creator" 
of  Charles  Surface,  was,  according  to  that 
prince  of  dramatic  critics,  preferred   by 
many  playgoers   to  Kemble  in   that  part 
because,  unlike  the  tragedian,  he  had  no 
sins  of  Hamlet  or  Richard  to  atone  for. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lowell's  sins  as  Ho- 
sea  Biglow  or  Birdofredum  Sawin    have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  incurious  readers  to 
those    exquisite   vignettes    of   rurul    life 


which  he  has  given  them  in  "Under  the 
Willows"  and  many  of  its  companion 
pieces,  and  hardened  their  hearts  against 
his  truly  splendid  "  Commemoration  Ode," 
ringing  from  end  to  end  with  the  note  of 
passionate  patriotism  if  ever  that  has  been 
sounded  by  the  human  voice.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  it  is  certainly  the  fact  that 
for  one  Englishman  of  the  average  type 
who  knows  and  appreciates  Mr.  Lowell 
as  a  lyrical  and  descriptive  poet  there  are 
a  hundred  such  men  who  could  quote  you 
Longfellow  by  the  yard,  and  perhaps  a 
score  (though  Mr.  Bright  is  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  that)  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give,  if  desired  by  the  com- 
pany, a  short  recital  from  Whittier.  Even 
those  who  can  recite  (if  that  is  the  word 
for  it)  the  poems  (if  that  is  the  word  for 
them) of  Walt  Whitman  are  perhaps  more 
numerous ;  though  there  indeed  the  re- 
citer is  often  assisted  by  a  certain  associ- 
ation of  ideas.  For  in  some  of  Whitman's 
pieces  (that,  after  all,  is  the  best  word),  to 
give  one  line  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
whole;  just  as  if  you  were  to  undertake 
to  describe  a  man  s  dress  from  his  head 
downwards  and  began  with  his  hat,  you 
would  have  no  excuse  for  any  lapse  of 
memory  till  you  got  to  his  boots.  In  this 
sense  Whitman's  poetic  diction  appears 
to  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  quality 
known  in  the  critical  slang  of  the  day  as 
"inevitableness."  Assisted  by  its  inter- 
nal memoria  tecknica^  admirers  of  the 
western  bard  of  democracy  have  been 
found  able  to  repeat  whole  paragraphs  of 
his  poetry;  whereas  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
man  who  knows  nearly  as  much  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  verse  as  he  might  very  profitably 
have  got  by  heart. 

In  the  few  words  of  sympathetic  criti- 
cism to  which  Mr.  Lowell  gave  utterance 
at  the  Gray  memorial  ceremony  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  remarked,  though  in  no  dispar- 
aging way,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
element  of  the  "commonplace"  in  Gray's 
most  famous  poem  had  contributed  to  its 
world-wide  popularity.  It  is  to  the  lack 
of  this  quality  in-  Mr.  Lowell's  own  verse 
that  it  owes,  one  may  suspect,  its  compar- 
atively narrow  circle  of  admirers.  The 
American  poet  whom  all  Englishmen 
know,  and  than  whom  few  Englishmen 
know  other,  was  assuredly  master  of  this, 
not  "golden,"  but  plain,  serviceable  lock- 
smith's-metal  key  to  the  popular  heart. 
It  need  not  be  said  —  it  would,  indeed, 
be  foolish  to  say  it  —  in  a  sneering  spirit, 
but  the  element  of  commonplace  in  Long- 
fellow, the  precipitate  of  salts  insoluble  in 
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poetry  which  one  finds  at  the  bottom 
of  that  pellucid  verse,  is  extraordinarily 
large;  and  the  average  reader  who  prizes 
his  poetry  for  the  solid  residuum  it  leaves 
behind  it,  after  its  purely  poetic  qualities 
have  disappeared  through  the  not  very 
fine-meshed  strainer  of  his  imagination, 
appraises  his  Longfellow  accordingly. 
The  knack  of  infusing  this  ingredient  into 
his  poetry  in  the  proportion  approved  of 
by  the  popular  palate  did  not  come  natu- 
rally to  Mr.  Lowell,  and  be  has  never 
acquired  it.  His  poetic  faculty,  as  we 
trace  it  through  some  thirty  years  of  pro- 
ductive effort,  shares  the  healthy  growth 
of  a  healthy  mind,  but  has  never  devel- 
oped that  useful  form  of  adipose  tissue 
which  serves,  at  the  expense  no  doubt  of 
the  higher  quality  of  beauty,  to  keep  warm 
the  poetry  —  and  the  poet.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Lowell  to  add 
that  he  has  not  allowed  his  verse  to  run, 
in  revenge,  into  that  angularity  of  manner 
which  too  many  poets  not  accepted  by  the 
multitude  are  wont  to  cultivate  of  malice 
prepense  —  the  overstrained  protest  of 
classic  severity  of  outline  against  the  too 
buxom  contours  of  the  "popular"  muse. 
Mr.  Lowell's  poetry  has  simply  gone  on 
perfecting  itself  in  form  and  finish,  until 
now  he  is  as  complete  a  specimen  of  "a 
literary  man's  poet,"  of  the  consummate 
artist  in  expression  —  whom  the  lover  of 
the  art  of  expression  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
judge  impartially,  from  sheer  delight  in 
his  workmanship  — as  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  in  a  summer  day's  hunt  through  a 
well-filied  library. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  literary 
influences  which  have  moulded  this  highly 
wrought,  this  artless-artful  poetic  manner. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  "  Biglow  Pa- 
pers" Mr.  Lowell  observes  with  pride 
that  the  nineteenth-century  New  £n- 
glander  **  feels  more  at  home  with  Fulke 
Greville,  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Quarles, 
George  Herbert,  and  Browne  than  with 
his  modern  English  cousins."  And  the 
studies  to  which  the  ancestry  of  this  New 
England  poet  has  attracted  him  have  done 
almost  as  much  for  his  verse  as  the  Scrip- 
tural training  of  Quakerism  has  done  for 
the  oratory  of  the  famous  English  orator. 
Take  these  stanzas  from  a  little  poem  en- 
titled **  Seaweed : "  — 


Not  always  unimpeded  can  I  pray, 

Nor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession  claim, 

Too  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day. 

And  ah  !  the  mint  and  anise  that  I  pay 

But  swells  my  debt  and  deepens  my  sclt-blame. 


Shall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thou,  who 

knows 
That  Thou  revisit*st  all  who  wait  for  thee ; 
Not  only  fill'st  the  unsounded  deeps  below. 
But  dost  refresh  with  punctual  overflow 
The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  be. 

The  drooping  seaweed  hears,  in  night  ab3^sed. 
Far  and  more  far  the  wave's  receding  shocks; 
Nor  doubts,  for  all  the  darkness  and  the  mist. 
That  the  pale  shepherdess  will  keep  her  tryst. 
And  shoreward  lead  again   her  foam-fieeced 
flocks. 

And  though  Thy  healing  waters  far  withdraw, 
I  too  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of  Thee, 
And  of  the  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  law ; 
Sure  that  the  parting  grace  that  morning  saw, 
Abides  the  time  to  come  in  search  of  me. 

Imagery,  construction,  choice  of  words, 
the  **  conceit"  which  has  suggested  the 
poem,  and  the  kind  of  fancy  which  gives 
us  the  "pale  shepherdess  "  for  the  mooD ; 
the  kind  of  diction  which  gives  us  the 
"  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  law ;  "  the  contin- 
uous maintenance  of  that  contrast  which 
Coleridge  has  so  acutely  noticed  in  George 
Herbert  and  his  contemporaries,  between 
a  somewhat  far-fetched  thought  and  its 
nobly  simple  expression,  —  all  recall  the 
period  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  evidently 
loves  to  dwell.  We  seem  to  catch  the  very 
breath  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One 
can  hardly  expect,  however,  that  a  poet  of 
this  description  and  taste  should  ever  be* 
come  popular.  It  is  not  that  there  is  aoy« 
thing  demonstrably  incompatible  betweeo 
the  power  over  such  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  as  the  above  extract  Illustrates, 
and  the  capacity  to  move  the  emotions  or 
arrest  the  ear  of  average  humanity  with  a 
broader  and  fuller,  if  less  sweet  and  pene- 
trating note;  it  is  simply  that  one  seems 
to  have  found  by  way  of  rough  rule  of 
thumb  generalization,  that  the  poets  to 
whom  the  aforesaid  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  appeal  most  strongly,  and  who 
cultivate  them  to  the  highest  point  of  per*  • 
fection,  yield  more  and  more  every  year  to 
the  domination  of  that  intruder,  criticism, 
the  cuckoo  in  the  nest  of  poetry*,  who, 
when  she  has  once  fairly  established  her* 
self  there,  will  never  again  be  displaced 
by  the  original  owner,  but  will  remaio 
and  rear  there  her  own  brood.  In  the 
"Fable  for  Critics"  Mr.  Lowell, its  then 
anonymous  author,  in  discussing  his  own 
place  among  the  poets,  appears  to  show  a 
shrewd  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  car* 
ried  too  many  impedimenta  for  hopeful 
mountaineering  up  the  height  of  the 
Muses. 
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There's   Lowell  who's  striving  Parnassus  to 

climb, 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with 

rhyme. 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and 

boulders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his 

shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh 

reaching, 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  between  singing 

and  preaching. 
His   lyre   has  some  chords   that   would   ring 

pretty  well, 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the 

shell. 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  as  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jeru- 
salem. 

The   allusion    in   this   last    couplet    of 
course,  as  well  as  in  the  line  about  **  sing- 
ing "  and  "preaching,"  is  to  the  "  Biglow 
Papers,"  published  in  this  same  year  1848, 
and  to  their  endeavor  to  lead  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  sense  of  the  unrighteous* 
oess   of  **  political"  wars.     But   the  ism 
which  really  prevented  him  scaling  Par- 
nassus, or  at  least  that  particular  peak  of 
the  mountain  which  is  visible  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  was  not,  it  seems  to  me,  any  one 
of    a  political  or  religious  character.     It 
was  surely  that  most  exigent  and  master- 
ful ism  to  which   I  have  referred  above, 
and  the  service   of  which,  if   it   has   not 
been  perfect  freedom  in  the  case  of  this 
adnnirable  poet-critic,  has  certainly  been 
signalized  by  very  brilliant  achievements. 
The  popular  instinct  whibh  has  seized 
upon  the   "  Biglow  Papers "  and  will  in- 
sist on  regarding  Mr.  Lowell  as  the  author 
oi  that  comic  masterpiece  and  of  nothing 
else,  is  in  one  sense  a  sound  one.     For 
while  it  is  just  open  to  argument  whether 
Mr.  Lowell  is  an  actual  or  an  adopted  son 
of    the    Muses,   he    is    unquestionably  a 
born  humorist.     He  possesses  a  humor  of 
thought  which  is  at  once  broad  and  subtle  ; 
his  humor  of  expression  is  his  American 
birthright.     The  mere  characterization  of 
the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  has  perhaps  been 
overpraised,  though    Birdofredum  Sawin 
certainly  appears  original  and  typical  to 
an  outsider,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Par- 
son   Homer    Wjlbur;    but    the    graphic 
power  of  statement,  the  gnomic  faculty  of 
sententious   utterance,  the  extraordinary 
fluency  and   facility  of   the  versification, 
make  the  book  a  perpetual  delight.     Mr. 
Lowell  pays  the  penalty  of  all  aphorism- 
makers  in  having  his  phrases  seized  upon 
and  hackneyed,  until  they  become  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust   than  the   impression  which 


they  would  give  of  Mr.  Lowell  to  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  **  Biglow  Papers  " 
as  a  sort  of  humoristic  **  Single  Speech 
Hamilton."  Chance  usually  determines 
what  phrase  of  an  author  shall  first  obtain 
universal  popular  currency,  and  chance 
has  been  unusually  capricious  in  this  case. 
The  "Biglow  Papers"  brim  over  with 
happy  hits,  which  are  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  plenty  in  the  long-lined 
metres,  and  where  the  free  play  of  a 
quaint  imagination  is  not  restricted  by  a 
too  frequent  recurrence  of  rhyme,  but 
which  nevertheless  abound  in  stanza  after 
stanza  of  such  pieces  as  "  What  Mr.  Rob- 
inson thinks,"  and  "The  Pious  Editor's 
Creed."  So  do  they  too  in  that  most 
broadly  comic  paper  of  the  whole  series, 
the  third  letter,  in  which  Birdofredum 
Sawin  recounts  his  experiences  as  a  slave- 
captor,  and  for  a  very  brief  period  slave- 
owner.  It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
second  series  of  the  papers,  published 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  afterwards 
during  the  progress  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  as  inferior  to  its  predecessor;  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  better  ground 
for  this  opinion  than  the  particular  fact 
that  it  was  a  second  series,  and  the  gen- 
eral truth  that  seconds  are  not  firsts.  In 
no  respect  save  that  of  novelty  does  it 
seem  to  me  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the 
earlier  volume,  while  its  occasion  and  the 
topics  which  suggest  the  various  poems 
are  certainly  far  more  interesting,  though 
often  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  way,  to 
English  readers  than  the  controversy 
about  the  Mexican  War.  The  tarring  and' 
feathering  of  Mr.  Sawin  down  South  and 
his  ride  "across  a  Southern  chestnut 
horse  sharper 'n  a  baby.'s  screech  ; "  his 
release  from  the  jail  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned  on  suspicion  of  stealing  a  "  yel- 
ler  chettle,"  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
real  criminal,  "to  see  how  he  liked  pork 
'n'  pone  flavored  with  wa'nut  saplin'; 
and  nary  social  priv'ledge  but  a  one-hoss, 
starn-wheel  chaplin ; "  bis  subsequent 
marriage  to  the  Widder  Shennon,  whose 
"  thirds  was  part  in  cotton-land,  part  in  the 
curse  o'  Canaan;"  these  things  and  their 
sequel  are  related  with  as  rich  a  humor  as 
any  of  the  hero*s  earlier  adventures  in 
Mexico.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
anti-English  sallies  of  this  series,  the 
Bridge  and  Monument  dialogue,  and  the 
address  of  Jonathan  to  John,  give  a  touch 
ot  sternness  to  the  volume  from  which  its 
predecessor  was  free.  The  satirist  was 
too  much  in  earnest  in  the  strokes  which 
he  delivered  at  England  in  that  day  of 
bitterness  to  be  able  to  smile  ;  and  though 
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the  satire  is  always  such  as  the  objects 
of  it  can  respect  if  not  admire,  it  is  not 
of  that  kind  which  provokes  a  smile  from 
men  at  their  own  expense.  What  gives  to 
it  its  chief  interest  in  these  days,  as  it 
does  to  more  than  one  passage  in  the  es- 
say quoted  from  at  the  outset  of  this  arti- 
cle—  an  interest  one  is  glad  to  feel  of  a 
purely  pleasurable  character  —  is  the  very 
striking  contrast  between  the  sentiments 
which  inspire  it  and  those  by  which,  as  we 
have  now  every  reason  to  believe,  they 
have  been  replaced  in  the  writer's  mind. 

The  mention  of  the  essay  "  On  a  Cer- 
tain Condescension  in  Foreigners  "  recalls 
to  one's  memory  the  delightful  little  vol- 
ume  in  which   this  paper  appeared,  and 
with  it  that  particular  department  of  liter- 
ature—  the  department  of  criticism  and 
discourse  —  to    which    Mr.    Lowell,   one 
fears  (it  is  not  every  poet-critic  who  can 
escape  the  phrase  **one  hopes"),  will  in 
all  likelihood  confine  his  future  work.     As 
a  critic  of  belles-lettres  he  has  scarcely  any 
living  equal;  and  if  we  are  allowed  —  as 
surely  we  should  be  —  to  give  more  marks 
for  sanity  than   for  any  other  quality  of 
criticism,  he  ranks  higher,  perhaps,  than 
any  rival.     Great  delicacy  of  perception 
and    a   discriminative  faculty,  "piercing, 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,"  in   a   piece  of  literary  work,  are 
accompanied,  in  Mr.  LowelTs  case,  by  a 
most  commendable  freedom  from  crotchet 
and  affectation,  and  a  consistent  sobriety 
of  judgment.     His  paper  on  Chaucer  in 
**  My  Study  Windows  '*  is  at  once  as  stim- 
ulating and    satisfying,  as   suggestive  of 
new  ideas,  and  as  adequate  in  its  devel- 
opment of  familiar  ones,  as  any  paper  of 
forty  odd  octavo  pages  on  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible subject  well  could  be.     Nor  is 
there  anywhere  out  of  Charles  Lamb  (who, 
moreover,  as  a  cockney,  could  not  have 
written  it)  a  more  charming  piece  of  En- 
glish prose  wilting  of  the  half  poetic,  half 
humorous,    wholly    nature-loving     order, 
than  a  '*  Good  Word  for  Winter  "  in  the 
same  columns.     Mr.  Lowell's  strong  good 
sense,    his    inexorable    independence    of 
criticism  triumphing  easily  over  very  vig- 
orous national  prejudices,  is  signally  illus- 
trated in  his  essay  on  the  *' Life  and  Let- 
ters of  James  (lates  Percivai,'*  a  whilom 
American  celebrity,  greeted  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  poet  of  America,  but 
whose  pretensions    Mr.  Lowell   disposes 
of  concurrently  with    the  assumption,  to 
which,  indeed,  Mr.  Percivai  mainly  owed 
a   premature   enthronement,   that   at    the 
date  ot  his  appearance  America  was  in  a 
condition  to  produce  any  great  poet  at  all. 


Percivai  was  a  professor  of  poetry  rather 
than  a  poet,  and  **  we  are  not  surprised,*' 
adds  his  critic,  **at  the  number  of  lectures 
he  reads  us  when  we  learn  that  in  early 
life  he  was  an  excellent  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  whose  subject  must  be  dead  be- 
fore his  business  with  it  begins.'*  Very 
pungent  is  the  satire  upon  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  Mr.  Percival's  contempora- 
ries that  Americans  **  must  and  would 
have  a  national  literature.  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  each  already  had 
one ;  Germany  was  getting  one  ready  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  Ireland  vowed  that 
she  once  had  one  far  surpassing  thera  all. 
.  .  .  A  literature  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
country  was  what  we  must  and  would 
have.  Given  the  number  of  square  miles, 
the  length  of  the  rivers,  the  size  of  the 
lakes,  and  you  have  the  greatness  of  the 
literature  we  were  bound  to  produce  with* 
out  further  delay.  If  that  little  dribble  of 
an  Avon  had  succeeded  in  engeodering 
Shakespeare,  what  a  giant  might  we  oot 
look  for  from  the  mighty  womb  of  the 
Mississippi ! " 

The  author  of  these  self-detached  criti* 
cisms  (as  one  may  call  them,  perhaps,  if  a 
man's  country  be  regarded  as  his  larger 
self)  was  at  the  time  they  were  written  a 
very  indignant  censor  of  this  country, 
near  indeed  to  a  positive  Anglophobist 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  man  of  so 
good  a  head  and  heart  to  be.  It  is  pleas> 
ant  to  think  that  he  has  lived  to  spend  sis 
years  in  England  as,  politically  and  so- 
cially, the  most  successful  and  popular 
representative  of  the  United  States  that 
any  one  not  anxious  to  advertise  his  ad- 
vanced years  would  confess  to  remember^ 
iog  ;  pleasant,  too,  to  know  that  though  he 
may  and  indeed  must  smile,  however 
good-naturedly,  at  the  purely  **fashion-^ 
able  "  element  in  his  popularity,  he  warmly 
reciprocates  the  more  genuine  feeliagfl 
which  he  has  inspired.  Mr.  Lowell  is  WM 
doubt  too  good  a  patriot  to  regret  that  ic 
his  country's  cause  and  at  an  hour  of  sum 
preme  crisis  in  her  destinies,  he  spoka 
bitter  words  against  England  and  Englisti 
men.  13ut  though  he  may  still  think  — 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  gainsay  him  if  b 
does  —  that  he  did  well  in  those  days  tola 
angry,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  to  feel  thd 
the  better  understanding  that  has  sio^ 
grown  up  between  the  two  nations,  rec 
ders  the  recurrence  of  such  causes  ^ 
righteous  anger  on  either  side  an  indei[ 
j  nitely  less  probable  contingency  than  > 
I  was.  To  the  development  and  solidified 
,  lion  of  that  understanding  he  himself  b^ 
I  been  no  slight  contributor,  and  he  os'J 
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honestly  pride  himself  on  having  contrib- 
uted to  it,  not  only  without  abatement  of 
the  just  claims  of  his  nationality,  but  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  self-respecting  con- 
sistency with  which  those  claims  have  in 
his  person  been  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
upheld.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  but  the  best  way  we  can 
behave  to  some  men  is  to  be  simply  our- 
selves and  no  one  else.  It  is  no  paradox 
to  say  that  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  been 
less  £ni;lish  if  he  had  been  less  American. 
He  would  have  been  less  English  in  the 
sense  of  appealing  less  to  those  deeper 
sympathies  which,  beneath  the  strata  of 
national  prejudice,  unite  the  two  peoples. 
The  Anglicized,  or  rather,  for  that  is  the 
more  common  variety,  the  Frenchified 
American,  is  really  further  removed  from 
the  Englishman  than  what  he  would  prob- 
ably call  the  *'old  time"  Yankee,  who 
flourished,  or  did  not  flourish,  in  the  days 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  For  in  ridding 
himself  of  his  natural  and  national  self,  he 
deliberately  effaces  those  characteristics 
which  the  two  races  possess  in  common, 
in  order  to  simulate  certain  peculiarly 
English  traits  which  are  no  more  imitable 
by  him  than  their  American  analogues  are 
imitable  by  us.  Missing  these  peculiarly 
English  traits,  he  succeeds  only  in  hitting 
oS.  a  certain  general  Europeanism  of  tone 
in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  Parisian 
clement,  the  farthest  removed  of  all  from 
the  English,  most  frequently  obtains  pre- 
eminence. It  is  not  by  Americans  of  that 
description  that  that  process  which  Mr. 
Lowell  rightly  describes  as  the  only  sure 
way  of  bringing  about  a  healthy  relation 
between  the  two  countries  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  facilitated.  If  Englishmen  are  to 
be  enabled  to  clear  their  minds  of  the  no- 
tion that  Americans  are  **  to  be  treated  as 
a  kind  of  inferior  and  deported  English- 
man," Americans  themselves  must  not 
deliberately  pose  in  that  character,  but 
must  bear  in  mind  their  countryman^s 
sound  dictum  that  they  ''  are  worth  nothing 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  disinfected 
themselves  of  Anglicism."  Mr.  Lowell 
has  supplied  the  positive  proof  of  ic  him- 
self, but  I  hope  that  he  will  not  regard  it 
as  another  instance  of  the  condescension 
of  foreigners  if,  while  recognizing  his 
sturdy  American  patriotism  as,  at  least, 
*'one  good  quality  which  is  not  wholly 
English,"  we  should  be  able  to  trace  some 
of  his  excellencies  as  man  and  writer 
which  1  have  here  inadequately  examined, 
to  an  intellectual  ancestry  which  he  shares 
^ith  ourselves. 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

There  were  voices  in  the  drawing  room 
as  Frances  ran  up-stairs,  which  warned 
her  that  her  own  appearance  in  her  morn- 
ing dress  would  be  undesirable  then.  She 
went  on  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  threw  aside  the  heavy 
cloak  lined  with  fur,  which  her  aunt  had 
insisted  on  wrapping  her  in.  It  was  too 
grave,  too  ample  for  Frances,  just  as  the 
other  presents  she  had  received  were  loo 
rich  and  valuable  for  her  wearing.  She 
took  the  emerald  brooch  out  of  her  pocket 
in  its  little  case,  and  thrust  it  away  into  a 
drawer,  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  her  duty  to  show  it, 
to  exhibit  her  presents.  She  divined  that 
Lady  Markham  would  be  pleased,  that 
she  would  congratulate  her  upon  having 
made  herself  agreeable  to  her  aunt,  and 
perhaps  repeat  that  horrible  encourage- 
ment to  her  to  make  what  progress  she 
could  in  the  affections  of  the  Cavendish- 
es, because  they  were  rich  and  had  no 
heirs.  If,  instead  of  saying  this,  Lady 
Markham  had  but  said  that  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish was  lonely,  having  no  children,  and 
little  good  of  her  husband's  society,  how 
different  it  might  have  been  !  How  anx- 
ious then  would  Frances  have  been  to 
visit  and  cheer  her  father's  sister!  The 
girl,  though  she  was  very  simple,  had  a 
great  deal  of  inalienable  good  sense ;  and 
she  could  not  but  wonder  within  herself 
how  her  mother  could  make  so  strange  a 
mistake. 

It  was  late  before  Lady  Markham  came 
up-stairs.  She  came  in  shading  her  can- 
dle with  her  hand,  gliding  noiselessly  to 
her  child's  bedside.  **  Are  you  not  asleep, 
Frances?  I  thought  you  would  be  too 
tired  to  keep  awake." 

"O  no.  I  have  done  nothing  to  tire 
me.  I  thought  you  would  not  want  roe 
down-stairs,  as  I  was  not  dressed." 

**  I  always  want  you,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
ham, stooping  to  kiss  her.  **  But  I  quite 
understand  why  you  did  not  come.  There 
was  nobody  that  could  have  interested  you. 
Some  old  friends  of  mine,  and  a  man  or 
two  whom  Markham  brought  to  dine;  but 
nothing  young  or  pleasant.  And  did  you 
have  a  tolerable  day?  Was  poor  Char- 
lotte a  little  less  gray  and  cold  ?  But 
Constance  used  to  tell  me  she  was  only 
cold  when  I  was  there." 

*'  I  don*t  think  she  was  cold.  She  was 
—  very  kind;  at  least  that  is  what  she 
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meant,  I  am  sure/'  said  Frances,  anxious 
to  do  her  aunt  justice. 

Lady  Markham  laughed  softly,  with  a 
sort  of  suppressed  satisfaction.  She  was 
anxious  that  Frances  should  please.  She 
had  herself,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
pride,  kept  up  friendly  relations,  or  at 
least  a  show  of  friendly  relations,  with  her 
husband's  sister.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  tone  in  which  Frances  spoke 
was  balm  to  her.  The  cloak  was  an  evi- 
dence that  the  girl  had  succeeded ;  and 
yet  she  had  not  joined  herself  to  the  other 
side.  This  unexpected  triumph  gave  a 
softness  to  Lady  Markham's  voice. 

**  We  must  remember,"  she  said,  "that 
poor  Charlotte  is  very  much  alone.  When 
one  is  much  alone,  one's  very  voice  gets 
rusty,  so  to  speak.  It  sounds  hoarse  in 
one*s  throat.  You  may  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  not  much  experience  of  that. 
Still  I  can  understand;  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  ^et  it  toned  into  ordinary  smooth- 
ness. It  is  either  too  expressive,  or  else 
it  sounds  cold.  A  great  deal  of  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  a  woman  who  spends  so 
much  of  her  life  alone." 

"O  yes,"  cried  Frances,  with  a  burst  of 
tender  compunction,  taking  her  mother's 
soft,  white,  dimpled  hand  in  her  own,  and 
kissing  it  with  a  fervor  which  meant  peni- 
tence as  well  as  enthusiasm.  "It  is  so 
good  of  you  to  remind  me  of  that." 

"  Because  she  has  not  much  good  to 
say  of  me?  .My  dear,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  you  don't  know,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  explain  to  you  :  we  must 
forgive  her  for  that." 

And  for  a  moment  Lady  Markham 
looked  very  grave,  turning  her  face  away 
towards  the  vacancy  of  the  dark  room  with 
something  that  sounded  like  a  sigh.  Her  j 
daughter  had  never  loved  her  so  much  as 
at  this  moment.  She  laid  her  cheek  upon 
her  mother's  hand,  and  felt  the  full  sweet- 
ness of  that  contact  enter  into  her  heart. 

"But    I    am    disturbing    your    beauty 
sleep,   my  love,"  she  said;  "and  I    want 
you  to  look  your  best  to-morrow ;  there 
are    several    people    coming    to-morrow. 
Did  she  give  you  that  great  cloak,  Fran- 
ces.^    How  like  poor  Charlotte!     I  know 
the  cloak  quite  well.     It  is  far  too  oltHor 
you.     But   that   is    beautiful   sable    it   is  i 
trimmed    with;   it  will    make   you   some- 1 
thing.     She  is  fond  of  giving  presents."  I 
Lady  Markham  was   very  quick,  full   of  I 
the  inlelli;ience  in  wi]ich   Mrs.  Cavendish  ; 
failed.     Site  felt  the  instinctive  loosening  ' 
of  her  child's  hands  from  her  own,   and  , 
that  the  irirl's  cheek  was  lilted  from  that 
tender  pillow.     "But,"  she   said,  "we'll, 


say  no  more  of  that  to-night,"  and  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  and  drew  her  covering 
about  her  with  all  the  sweetness  of  that 
care  which  Frances  had  never  received 
before.  Nevertheless,  the  involuntary 
and  horrible  feeling  that  it  was  clever  of 
her  mother  to  stop  when  she  did  and  say 
no  more,  struck  chill  to  the  girl*s  very 
soul. 

Next  day  Mr.  Ramsay  came  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  immediately  addressed  him- 
self to  Frances.  "  I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  your  promise,  Miss  Waring,  to 
give  me  all  the  rensei^nements,  I  sboald 
not  like  to  lose  such  a  good  chance." 

"  I  don*t  think  I  have  any  inforroatioa 
to  give  you  —  if  it  is  about  Bordighefa, 
you  mean.  I  am  fond  of  it;  but  then  I 
have  lived  there  all  my  life.  Constance 
thought  it  dull." 

"  Ah  yes,  to  be  sure  —  your  sister  went 
there.  But  her  health  was  perfect.  I  have 
seen  her  go  out  in  the  wildest  weather,  in 
days  that  made  me  shiver.  She  said  that 
to  see  the  sun  always  shining  bored  her. 
She  liked  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and 
variety  —  don't  you  think  ?  "  he  added  af- 
ter a  moment,  in  a  tentative  way. 

"The  sun  does  not  shine  always,**  said 
Frances,  piqued  for  the  reputation  of  her 
home,  as  if  this  were  an  accusation.  **  We 
have  gray  days  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
storms,  (beautiful  storms,  when  the  sea  is 
all  in  foam." 

He  shivered  a  little  at  the  idea.  "I 
have  never  yet  found  the  perfect  place  in 
which  there  is  nothing  of  all  that,"  be 
said.  "  Wherever  I  have  been,  there  are 
cold  days  —  even  in  Algiers,  you  know. 
No  climate  is  perfect.  I  don't  go  in  much 
for  society  when  I  am  at  a  health  place. 
It  disturbs  one's  thoughts  and  one's  tem- 
per, and  keeps  you  from  fixing  your  mind 
upon  your  cure,  which  you  should  always 
do.  But  I  suppose  you  know  everybody 
there?" 

"There  is  —  scarcely  any  one  there,** 
she  said,  faltering,  remembering  at  once 
that  her  father  was  not  a  person  to  whom 
to  offer  introductions. 

"So  much  the  better,"  he  said  more 
cheerfully.  "It  is  a  thing  I  have  often 
heard  doctors  say,  that  society  was  quite 
undesirable.  It  disturbs  one's  mind. 
One  can't  be  so  exact  about  hours.  In 
short,  it  places  health  in  a  secondary  place, 
which  is  fatal.  I  am  always  extremely 
rigid  on  that  point.  Health  —  must  go 
before  all.  Now,  dear  Miss  Waring,  to 
details,  if  you  please."  He  took  out  a 
little  note-book,  bound  in  russia,  and  drew 
forth  a  jewelled  pencil-case.     "  The  hotels 
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first,  I  beg;  aod  then  the  other  particu- 
lars can  be  filled  in.  We  can  put  them 
under  different  heads:  (i)  Shelter  ;  (2)  Ex- 
posure ;  (3)  Size  and  convenience  of  apart- 
ments ;  (4)  Nearness  to  church,  beach,  etc. 
I  hope  you  don*t  think  I  am  asking  too 
much  ?  " 

**  1  am  so  glad  to  see  that  you  have  not 
given  him  up  because  of  Con,"  said  one 
of  Lady  Markham's  visitors,  talking  very 
earnestly  over  the  tea-table,  with  a  little 
nod  and  gesture  to  indicate  of  whom  she 
was  speaking.  **  He  must  be  very  fond 
of  you,  to  keep  coming;  or  he  roust  have 
some  hope." 

**  I  think  he  is  rather  fond  of  me,  poor 
Claude  ! "  Lady  Markham  replied  without 
looking  round.  "  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
friends  he  has." 

**  But  Constance,  you  know,  gave  him  a 
terrible  snub.  I  should  not  have  won- 
dered if  he  had  never  entered  the  bouse 
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He  enters  the  house  almost  everyday, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  hope.  Poor 
boy,  he  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  his 
friends." 

"  Then  that  is  almost  the  only  luxury 
he  can't  afford.'- 

Lady  Markliam  smiled  upon  this  re- 
mark. '*  Claude,"  she  said,  turning  round, 
"don't  you  want  some  tea?  Come  and 
get  it  while  it  is  hot." 

**  I  am  gelling  some  renseignemenis 
from  .Miss  Waring.  It  is  very  good  of 
her.  She  is  telling  me  all  about  Bordi- 
ghera,  wiiich,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  be 
a  very  nice  place  for  the  winter,"  said 
Ramsay,  coming  up  to  the  tea-table  with 
his  little  noie-book  in  his  hand.  '*  Thanks, 
dear  Lady  Markham.  A  little  sugar, 
please.  Sugar  is  extremely  nourishing, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  to  leave  it  out  in  diet 
—  except,  you  know,  when  you  are  inclin- 
ing to  fat.  Banting  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  fashion  of  doing  without  sugar. 
It  is  not  good  for  little  thin  fellows  like 
me." 

"I  gave  it  up  long  before  I  ever  heard 
of  Banting,"  said  the  stout  lady,  for  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was  a 
stout  lady ;  no  tea-party  in  England  ever 
assembled  without  one.  The  individual 
in  the  present  case  was  young,  and  rebel- 
lious against  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
her  —  not  of  the  soft,  smiling,  and  con- 
tented kind. 

"  It  does  us  real  good,"  said  Claude, 
with  his  softly  pathetic  voice.  '*  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  very  sad  instances  where 
the  fat  did  not  go  away,  you  know,  but 
got  limp  and  flaccid,  and  the  last  state  of 
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that  man  was  worse  than  the  first.  Dear 
lady,  I  think  you  should  be  very  cautious. 
To  make  experiments  with  one's  healtK 
is  really  criminal.  We  are  getting  on  very 
nicely  with  the  renseignements.  Miss 
Waring  has  remembered  a  great  deal. 
She  thought  she  could  not  tell  me  any- 
thing; but  she  has  remembered  a  great 
deal." 

"  Bordighera  ?  Is  that  where  Constance 
is?"  the  ladies  said  to  each  other  round 
the  low  tea-table  where  Lady  Markham 
was  so  busy.  She  smiled  upon  them  all, 
and  answered  yes,  without  any  tinge  of 
the  embarrassment  which  perhaps  they 
hoped  to  see. 

**  But  of  course  as  a  resident  she  is  not 
living  among  the  people  at  the  hotels. 
You  know  how  the  people  who  live  in  a 
place  hold  themselves  apart;  and  the  sea- 
son is  almost  over.  I  don't  think  that 
either  tourists  or  invalids  passing  that 
way  are  likely  to  see  very  much  of  Con." 

In  the  mean  time,  Frances,  as  young 
Ramsay  had  said,  had  been  honestly 
straining  her  mind  to  "  remember"  what 
she  could  about  the  Marina  and  the  cir- 
cumstances there.  She  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  east  wind,  and  had  no 
recollections  of  how  it  affected  the  place. 
She  remembered  that  the  sun  shone  in  at 
the  windows  all  day;  which  of  course 
meant,  as  he  informed  her,  a  southern 
exposure;  and  that  in  all  the  hotel  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  were 
palms  growing,  and  hedges  of  lemons  and 
orange-trees  ;  and  that  at  the  Angleterre 
—  or  was  it  the  Victoria?  —  the  house- 
keeper was  English  ;  along  with  other  de- 
tails of  a  similar  kind.  There  were  no 
balls  ;  very  few  concerts  or  entertainments 
of  any  kind;  no  afternoon  tea  parties. 
"  How  could  there  be?"  said  Frances, 
*'  when  there  were  only  ourselves,  the 
Gaunts,  and  the  Durants." 

"  Only  themselves,  the  Gaunts,  and  the 
Durants,"  Ramsay  wrote  down  in  his  little 
book.  **  How  delightful  that  must  be! 
Thank  you  so  much.  Miss  Waring.  Usu- 
ally, one  has  to  pay  for  one's  experience; 
but  thanks  to  you,  I  feel  that  I  know  all 
about  it.  It  seems  a  place  in  which  one 
could  do  one's  self  every  justice.  I  shall 
speak  to  Dr.  Lull  about  it  at  once.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  think  it  the  very- 
place  for  me." 

"You  will  find  it  dull,"  said  Frances, 
looking  at  him  curiously,  wondering  was 
it  possible  that  he  could  be  sincere,  or 
whether  this  was  his  way  of  justifying  to 
himself  his  intention  of  following  Con- 
stance.    But  nothing  could  be  more  stead- 
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ily  matter-of-fact  than  the  young  man's 
aspect. 

*'  Yes,  no  doubt  I  shall  find  it  dull.  I 
don't  so  very  much  object  to  that.  At 
Cannes  and  those  places  there  is  a  con- 
tinual racket  going  on.  One  might  almost 
as  well  be  in  London.  One  is  seduced  into 
going  out  in  the  evening,  doing  all  sorts 
of  things.  I  think  your  place  is  an  ideal 
place  —  plenty  of  sunshine  and  no  amuse- 
ments. How  can  I  thank  you  enough. 
Miss  Waring,  for  your  renseignemcnts ? 
I  shall  speak  to  Dr.  Lull  without  delay." 

**  But  you  must  recollect  that  it  will 
soon  be  getting  very  hot ;  and  even  the 
people  who  live  there  will  be  going  away. 
Mr.  Durant  sometimes  takes  the  duty  at 
Homburg  or  one  of  those  places ;  and  the 
Gaunts  come  home  to  England ;  and  even 
we " 

Here  Frances  paused  for  a  moment  to 
watch  him,  and  she  thoua;ht  that  the  pen- 
cil with  which  he  was  still  writing  down 
all  these  precious  details,  paused  too. 
He  looked  up  at  her,  as  if  waiting  for  fur- 
ther information.  **Yes?"  he  said  inter- 
rogatively. 

**Even  we  —  go  up  among  the  moun- 
tains where  it  is  cooler,"  she  said. 

He  looked  a  little  thoughtful  at  this; 
but  presently  threw  her  back  into  per- 
plexity by  saying  calmly:  "That  would 
not  matter  to  me  so  much,  since  I  am 
quite  smcere  in  thinking  that  when  one 
goes  to  a  health  place,  one  should  give 
one's  self  up  to  one's  health.  But  unfor- 
tunately, or  perhaps  I  should  say  fortu- 
nately. Miss  Waring,  England  is  just  as 
good  as  anywhere  else  in  the  summer; 
and  Dr.  Lull  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
this  year  to  send  me  away.  But  I  feel 
quite  set  up  with  your  rcnseij^nements^^'* 
he  added,  putting  back  his  book  into  his 
pocket,  **  and  I  certainly  shall  think  of  it 
for  another  year." 

Frances  had  been  so  singled  out  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  young  invalid  in- 
formation, that  she  found  herself  a  little 
apart  from  the  party  when  he  went  away. 
They  were  all  ladies,  and  all  intimates, 
and  the  unaccustomed  girl  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  onslaught  of  this  curious 
and  eager,  though  so  pretty  and  fashion- 
able mob.  *•  VVhat  are  those  renseione- 
ments  you  have  been  giving  him  .'*  Is  he 
going  off  after  Con  "i  Has  he  been  ques- 
tioning you  about  Con  }  We  are  all  dying 
to  know.  And  what  do  you  think  site 
will  say  to  him  if  he  goes  out  after  her?  " 
cried  all,  speaking  together,  those  soft 
eager  voices,  to  which  Frances  did  not 
know  how  to  reply. 


From  Macraillai^s  Macaane. 
FROM  MONTEVIDEO  TO  PARAGUAY. 

n. 

The  neighborhood  of  AsuDcion  is  not 
ill  described  by  C.  B.  Mansfield  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Asuncion  thirty-three  years 
ago,  but  which  might,  for  correctness  in 
what  it  states,  have  been  written  yester- 
day. **  The  country,"  says  Charles  Kings* 
ley's  friend,  **  round  the  town  is  the  very 
perfection  of  quiet,  rural  beauty;  the 
scenery  has  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  England,  enhanced  by 
the  richness  of  the  verdure  of  the  palm* 
trees,  with  which  the  whole  country  is 
studded.  The  greatest  part  of  the  coun- 
try here  seems  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  wood,  a  good  deal  of  which 
still  remains;  but  now  its  general  aspect 
is  one  of  tolerably  industrious  cultivation. 
The  cultivated  land  is  all  divided  into 
fenced  fields,  wherein  grow  maize,  mani- 
oca,  and  sugarcane ;  and  the  cottages 
dotted  about  complete  the  pleasantness  of 
the  aspect  of  nature.  There  are  roads  in 
every  direction,  not  kept  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, but  still  decently  good;  the  cross- 
roads, which  are  not  so  much  worked,  are 
beautiful  green  lanes,  or  rather  lawns,  for 
they  are  often  of  considerable  width,  and 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  straight.  In 
some  places  the  country  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  splendid  park,  studded  with 
rich  coppices,  etc."  To  which,  if  we  add 
a  diminutive  race-course,  situated  in  a 
kind  of  public  garden,  and  several  pretty 
quintas^  or  country  villas,  of  the  same 
Pompeii-like  construction  as  those  of 
Montevideo,  but  larger,  and  less  elabo- 
rately furnished,  and  a  few  tentative  plan- 
tations of  co£Eee,  not  likely,  I  think,  to 
come  to  much  in  this  extra-tropical  cli- 
mate, we  have  a  tolerable  general  likeness 
of  the  suburban  surroundings  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Paraguay. 

It  is  here,  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  in 
the   capital,  here   in   the  chief  resort  of 
traffic  and  strangers,  that   the  fatal  con- 
tagion of  a  mimic  Europeanism,  the  mania 
for  discarding  whatever  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stereotyped  monotony  and 
tasteless  conventionalism  of  Boulevard  or 
Fifth  Avenue  existence,  the  blight  that, 
I  like  Tennyson's  **  vapor,  heavy,  hueless, 
I  formless,  cold,"  creeps  on  with  Westcrn- 
!  European  intercourse  over  land  after  land, 
;  withering   up   and  obliterating  in  its  ad* 
vance  all  individual  or  local  color,  form, 
beauty,   life;    this   pseudo-civilization   or 
'  progress,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called^ 
.  has  done  most  to  obliterate  the  national 
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and  characteristic  features  of  the  Para- 
guayan race,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  servile  imitation  of  affected  cosmo- 
politanism and  denationalized  uniformity. 
Happily  the  evil  has  but  partially  and  su- 
perficially infected  Asuncion  itself  as  yet; 
while  beyond  its  radius,  and  the  actual 
line  of  the  Paraguari  railway,  life  in  the 
bulk  of  Paraguay,  and  lifers  accessories, 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  what  they 
were  and  have  ever  been  from  the  first 
days  of  the  compound  nationality,  down 
to  the  constituent  assembly  of  1870.  Long 
may  they  remain  so. 

But  an  up-country  journey  in  Paraguay, 
let  us  own,  has  its  difSculties;  many  of 
them,  indeed,  relative  merely,  or  imaginary 
—  others  real  and  positive  enough.  The 
latter  are  to  be  summed  up  chiefiy,  if  not 
wholly,  in  the  want  of  organized  inter- 
communication, both  in  regard  of  roads 
and  conveyances,  between  district  and 
district;  a  terrible  want,  which  the  vigor- 
ous administration  of  the  Lopez  dynasty 
had  already  done  something  to  remedy, 
but  which  long  war  and  succeeding  deso- 
lation have  renewed  and  intensified  by 
destroying  whatever  that  ill-fated  family 
had  organized  or  constructed.  Bad  inns, 
or  none,  and  in  their  defect  a  copious  and 
freely  offered  hospitality,  which,  however, 
of  necessity,  supposes  in  these  who  accept 
it  a  readiness  to  be  content  with  Para- 
guayan fare  and  lodging  such  as  is  rarely 
found  among  the  "fat  and  greasy  citi- 
zens "  of  European  or  even  South  Ameri- 
can towns;  hot  suns,  frequent  thunder- 
showers,  rough  way  tracks,  streams  to  be 
swum  or  forded,  mosquitoes,  foot-perfo- 
rating chigoes,  here  called  piques  — 
though  these  are  of  such  rare  occurrence 
as  to  belong  rather  to  the  purely  imagi- 
nary catalogue  of  disagreeables  —  and 
other  insects;  and  last,  not  least,  diffi- 
culty of  converse  with  a  population  to 
which  Guarani,  or  Indian,  is  much  more 
familiar  than  Spanish.  Such  are  what 
may  be  called  **  relative  "  obstacles,  things 
to  be  accounted  or  disregarded  by  the 
traveller  according  to  his  own  individ- 
ual acquirements  and  idiosyncrasies; 
while  lions,  tigers,  alligators,  wild  Indians, 
poisoned  arrows,  etc.,  however  terrible  in 
the  lively  fancy  of  many  narrators,  may  be 
safely  classed  among  imaginary  perils. 
Lions,  that  is,  pumas  ;  tigers,  ti)at  is,  leop- 
ards ;  Indians  more  or  less  wild,  poisoned 
arrows  too,  exist,  doubtless,  in  the  moun- 
tains and  among  the  deep  forests  of  Para- 
guay, but  of  these,  and  such  as  these,  the 
traveller,  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  in- 
habited districts,  or,  if  beyond  their  limits, 


to  the  ordinary  routes  of  transit,  will  hear 
little,  and  see  less. 

Still  the  negative  difficulties  —  want  of 
means  of  conveyance,  want  of  roads,  want 
of  occasional  interpreters,  want  of  suffi- 
cient lodging  —  have,  each  in  some  meas- 
ure and  degree,  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  against  these  the  Asuncion  adminis- 
tration, with  the  true  courtesy  and  hospi- 
table liberality  of  Paraguayan  tradition, 
hastened  to  provide  on  my  behalf.  An 
officer,  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
a  soldier  for  attendant,  and  three  good 
horses,  were  placed  at  my  disposition  for 
the  proposed  journey,  and  a  programme, 
or  carte  de  voyage^  was  supplied,  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  as  much  as  circumstances  might 
allow,  of  village  life  and  land. 

Having  but  a  short  time,  barely  four 
weeks  in  fact,  at  my  disposal,  I  deter- 
mined, at  the  advice  of  my  kind  hosts,  to 
select  for  my  visit  what  I  may  best  sum- 
marily designate  as  the  south  centre  of 
the  country;  a  district  of  hill  and  dale, 
rivers  and  lakes,  thickly  —  for  Paraguay, 
that  is  —  set  with  villages,  and  having  on 
its  east  the  high,  forest-clad  mountain 
ranges,  beyond  which  flows  the  Parana, 
here  the  frontier  of  Brazil ;  on  the  south 
the  rich  plains  and  reedy  marsh-lands  of 
the  province  of  Misiones,  so  named  from 
the  well-known  Jesuit  missions  of  former 
times,  which  here  attained  their  fullest 
development;  northward  the  successive 
hill  ranges  and  wide  mail  plantations  of 
upper  Paraguay ;  west,  a  low  screen  of 
broken  ground  and  copse,  behind  which 
flows  the  great  river  that  gives  its  name 
to  all  the  rest.  After  which  geographical 
outline,  I  will  only  add,  by  way  of  general 
description,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  have 
had  tlie  good  fortune  to  visit  beautiful 
Auvergne,  in  central  France,  and  the 
scarce  less  beautiful  Eifel  district  by  the 
Moselle,  they  may,  by  blending  the  chief 
topograpl)ical  characteristics  oif  these  two, 
clothing  the  surface  of  hill  and  dale  with 
the  graceful  yet  vigorous  growths  of  a 
half-tropical  vegetation,  and  overarching 
the  whole  with  a  sky  borrowed  from 
Titian's  '*  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  —  a  sky, 
pace  even  Mr.  Ruskin,  by  no  means  "im- 
possible" in  Paraguay,  though  I  can  well 
believe  it  so  in  western  Europe  —  having 
done  this,  I  say,  they  will  have  before 
their  mind's  eye  at  all  events  a  tolerable 
likeness  of  the  country  I  would  gladly 
sketch,  though  I  cannot  worthily  paint. 

One  name,  judiciously  selected  from 
among  the  rest,  may  often  serve  as  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  a  whole  chain  of  ideas, 
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or,  if  the  comparison  be  preferred,  as  a    That  volcanic  enerory  is  still  at  work  with- 


centre  round  wiiicli  the  vaa:ueness  of  gen- 
era] description  may  crystallize  into  defi- 
nite form.  A  secret  of  mental  chemistry 
well  known  to  poets ;  few  readers  of  the 
•*  Paradise  Lost  "  have,  probably,  hunted 
out  **Imans"  on  the  map,  yet  all  have 
the  picture  of  Milton's  mountain-dwelling 
vulture  distinct  in  their  ima^^ination ;  nor 
is  it  for  nothing  that  the  *'sons  of  Eden  " 
were  inhabitants  of  *•  Telassar,'*  though  1 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts in  any  atlas-index  as  yet.  But  we 
all  feel  that  a  place  with  such  a  name 
must  have  been  worthy  of  the  race.  For 
us,  wanderers  in  an  else  unlocalized  re- 
gion, the  mountain  of  Akdi  shall  serve 
our  turn. 

The  word  itself,  in  aboriginal  Guarani, 
means  **  burning"  or  "conflagration;*' 
and  the  mountain  that  bears  it  is  a  water- 
formed  mass  of  comparatively  recent  vol- 
canic debris,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
region  studded  with  at  least  a  dozen 
smaller  lava-cones,  over  which  Akdi  tow- 


in,  or,  more  probably,  at  some  depth  be- 
low the  mountain,  though  of  active  erup* 
tion  no  record  survives  in  that  most  brief 
and  inaccurate  chronicle  termed  **  huroaa 
memory,"  this  narrative  as  it  proceeds 
will  sufBciently  show. 

Round  Akdi  the  soil,  deep  furrowed 
with  rain-torrents,  is  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  volcanic  ash  and  decomposed 
lava,  reminding  me  not  a  little  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Aghri  Dagh,  or  Mount 
Argaeus,  in  Caesarea,  of  Asia  Minor,  like 
that  region  too  in  its  wonderful  fertility, 
almost,  though  not  quite,  rivalling  the 
prodigal  luxuriance  of  plantation,  field, 
and  grove  at  the  base  of  the  ever-burning 
Mayon  pyramid  in  Philippine  Albay. 
Most  of  the  ground-springs  hereabouts  — 
and  if  eacli  of  them  has  a  naiad  of  itsowD, 
the  country  must  be  thickly  peopled  with 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  —  are  ferruginous, 
some  strongly  so ;  thermal  springs  too 
were  reported  to  me,  but  with  the  true 
vagueness  of  localization   proper  to   the 


ers  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  and  I  Hodges  of  every  land  and  country,  nor 
more.  Its  abrupt  sides,  partly  clothed  |  did  I  myself  come  across  any. 
with  patches  of  thorn v  brushwood,  partly  I  It  is  just  a  short  half-hour  before  sun- 
bare,  are  made  up  of  loose  masses  of  set,  and  a  large  yellow  moon,  nearly  full 
laterite  and  volcanic  tula,  among  wiiich  — for  it  is  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
huge  angles  of  harder  lava  project  far  ;  day  of  the  lunation  —  balances  on  the  east 
out,  rendering  the  ascent  of  the  slope  very  j  the  yet  larger  orb  of  clear  gold  now  near 
difficult,  indeed  almost  impracticable;  j  the  western  margin,  while  our  party,  some 
while  the  few  points  at  which  an  upward  |  seven  in  all,  myself,  my  military  escort, 
path,  though  no  easier  than  **  Tra  Lerici  \  and  four  chance  companions  of  the  road- 
a  Turbia^  Li  piii  diserta^  la  piil  ruinita  1  side,  ride  our  unkempt,  but  clean-limbed, 
t//tf  "  of  Dante's  experience,  is  yet  possi- 1  spirited,  and  much  enduring  Paraguayan 
ble,  are  guarded  by  colonies  of  wasps,  1  n.igs  into  the  village  of  —  1  have  my  mo- 
tives for  not  tjiving  the  name.  We  are 
all  of  us,  the  riders  at  least,  well-tired,  for 


the  "Spanish  soldiers"  of  the  Antilles, 
long,  gaunt,  bronzed,  vicious-looking  crea- 
tures, of  a  tenaciously  spiteful  disposi- 
tion, who  have,  for  reasons  best  known  to 


the  aiternuon  has  been  intensely  hot,  and 
we  have  co^ne  from  far.     Paraguayan  vil* 


themselves,  made  of  these  rocky  gullies  j  lages.  or  country  towns  if  you  choose, 
their  favorite  homes,  and  resent  iniru- j  though  perhaps  the  title  of  *♦  town '*  should 
sion.  The  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  1  be  reserved  to  such  as  are  the  residence 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  little  disposed  |  of  ^  jefe  politico^  or  sheriff  of  the  couo- 
to  the  labor  —  from  their  point  of  view  a  ;  ty,  are  ail,  large  or  small,  much  of  a  pal- 
very  unprotilable  one —  of  scrambling  up  1  tern  ;    and    that,   in    its   general  outlines. 


barren  heights  ;  but  some  German  tour- 
ists had,  I  was  intormed,  about  two  years 
before  climbed  the  mountain,  and,  on 
their  re-descent  reported  a  large  and  wcll- 
detined  crater  at  the  summit,  long  since, 
it  seemed,  quiescent,  and  strewed  at  tiic 


a  Si)anish  one.  Central  is  a  large  open 
grass-plot  or  square,  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  again  tiie  church,  a  barnlike  build- 
ing, utterly  plain  outside;  the  ornament 
within  is  ot  woodwork,  sometimes  very  old 
and  curiously  carved  ;  painting  —  if  there 


bottom  with  a  heavy,  metallic-looking  kind  beany  —  is  of  the  crudest;  occasionally 
of  sand,  wliereol  t oey  br»)u^ht  back  w:th  .  relieved  by  dingy  silver  ornament,  recali- 
them  a  sample.  This,  tor  whatever  cause,  irig  Uyzanime  or  Armenian  reminiscen- 
they  left  in  a  house  of  the  village,  close  ces,  an  unart;st'c  whole.  Whatever  may 
by,  w!)cre  I  saw  and,  so  lar  as  1  could,  have  been  t!ie  case  in  the  days  of  cleri- 
examined  it;  tinding  it  in  tlje  result  iden-  cal  or  Jesuitical  leadership,  religion  has 
tical  wiiii  the  Sicilian  palagonite  described  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  central  occu- 
by  Lvell  in  his  **  Kleincnls  of  Cieology."  .  pation   of   the    Paraguayan   mind.     It  is. 
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oow  at  all  events,  an  accessory,  rather 
than  a  principle,  of  lif«,  nor,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  was  it  ever,  in  spite  of  outward 
and  to  a  certain  extent  constrained  ap- 
pearances, anything  more  among  the 
Guaranis.  Yet  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  quite 
genuine,  and  its  influence  beneficial,  much 
in  the  same  degree,  and  to  the  same  re- 
sult, as  Buddhism  in  Burmah  or  Siam. 
Happily  too  it  is  here,  as  there,  practically 
undisturbed  either  by  missionary  med- 
dling on  the  one  hand,  or  anti-clerical 
fanaticism  on  the  other.. 

Close  by  the  church  is  the  bell-tower, 
square,  and,  with  its  cage  like  wooden  up- 
per story,  twice  the  height  of  the  building 
or  more.  In  this  land  of  electricity,  for 
such  is  the  entire  Paraguay,  Parana,  and 
La  Plata  valley  from  Asuncion  to  Monte- 
video, that  belfries  should  be  often  struck 
by  lightning  need  excite  no  surprise.  Jove 
of  old  had  a  noted  predilection  for  thus 
demolishing  his  own  temples  ;  perhaps  he 
remembered  Semele.  Next  to  a  belfry,  the 
most  frequent  victim — sadly  frequent 
indeed  —  of  a  thunderbolt  in  Paraguay  is 
a  white  horse,  its  rider  included;  not  only 
did  I  hear  of  many  such  catastrophes,  but 
one  actually  happened,  the  human  victim 
being  a  widow*s  son  of  eighteen  or  there- 
abouts, close  by  a  village  where  I  was 
taking  shelter  during  the  storm.  Should 
a  dog,  as  is  very  generally  the  case,  be  of 
the  party,  it  escapes  unhurt.  Of  all  which 
1  can  suggest  no  explanation ;  doubtless 
it  is  **  for  the  best,"  nor  do  the  Paraguay- 
ans, a  very  practical  race,  greatly  vex  their 
souls  about  that  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

The  houses  that  make  up  the  square 
itself,  are  all  one-storied  cottages,  in  En- 
glish nomenclature,  but  with  several 
rooms  inside,  and  almost  invariably  fronted 
by  a  verandah  — good  shelter  against  sun 
or  rain ;  the  roof  is  of  thatch  ;  the  flooring 
of  trodden  earth,  and  scrupulously  clean. 
Cleanliness  is  the  rule  in  Paraguay,  and 
it  extends  to  everything,  dwellings,  furni- 
ture, clothes,  and  person,  nor  are  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  respect  a  whit  behind 
the  richer.  Above  all,  the  white  sacques 
and  mantillas  of  the  women,  and  the  lace- 
fringed  shirts  and  drawers  of  the  men, 
9re  scrupulously  clean  ;  nor  is  any  one 
article  in  greater  demand,  though  fortu- 
nately with  proportional  supply,  through- 
out the  country  than  soap.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  village  itself.  Each  house  has 
behind  it  a  garden,  small  or  large  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  which  flowers  are  sedu- 
lously cultivated :  they  are  a  decoration 
that  a  Paraguayan  girl  or  woman  is  rarely 


without,  and  on^  that  becomes  the  wearer 
well.  Without  pretensions  to  what  is 
called  classical  or,  ethnologically  taken, 
Aryan  beauty,  the  female  type  here  is 
very  rarely  plain,  generally  pretty,  often 
handsome,  occasionally  bewitching.  Dark 
eyes,  long,  wavy,  dark  hair,  and  a  bru- 
nette complexion  do  most  prevail ;  but  a 
blonde  type,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden 
curls,  indicative  of  Basque  descent,  is  by 
no  means  rare.  Hands  and  feet  are,  al- 
most universally,  delicate  and  small ;  the 
general  form,  at  least  till  frequent  mater- 
nity has  sacrificed  beauty  to  usefulness, 
simply  perfect ;  as  to  the  dispositions  that 
dwell  in  so  excellent  an  outside,  they  are 
worthy  of  it ;  and  Shakespeare's  **  Is  she 
kind  as  she  is  fair?''  might  here  find  un- 
hesitating answer  in  the  affirmation  that 
follows,  **  Beauty  dwells  with  kindness." 
A  brighter,  kinder,  truer,  more  affection- 
ate, more  devotedly  faithful  girl  than  the 
Paraguayan  exists  nowhere.  Alas  that 
the  wretched  experiences  of  but  a  few 
years  since  should  have  also  proved,  in 
bitter  earnest,  that  no  braver,  no  more  en- 
during, no  more  self-sacrificing  wife  or 
mother  than  the  Paraguayan  is  to  be 
found  either ! 

My  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  this 
digression.  Let  us  back  to  our  village  ; 
and  first  of  all,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the 
jefatura^  or  government  house ;  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  architecture  no  way 
differing  from  the  dwellings  to  its  right 
and  left,  except  that  it  is  less  subdivided 
internally,  and  consists  of  only  one  or  two 
large  apartments ;  to  which  sometimes  a 
lock-up  with  a  pair  of  stocks  in  it  for 
minor  offenders  is  added.  Criminals  are 
sent  under  guard  to  Asuncion.  But  crime 
is  rare  in  Paraguay;  though  petty  larce- 
nies, and  some  trifling  offences  against 
village  decorum  and  law  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  authority  of  the  jefe  or 
sheriff,  is  chiefly  that  of  a  police  magis- 
trate ;  thongh  a  general  superintendence 
of  roads  and  bridges,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  of  where  roads  and  bridges  were 
or  ought  to  be,  but  in  the  present  poverty 
of  the  land  are  not,  falls  also  within  his 
department.  **  Evidently  these  Guarani- 
Vasco  Paraguayans  have,  like  their  Malay 
half-cousins,  a  wonderful  talent  for  quiet 
self-government,  and  little  need  of  state 
machinery  or  official  direction  and  con- 
trol,'* was  a  reflection  forced  on  me  by 
what  I  heard  or  saw  at  every  step  of  my 
journey,  but  not  least  when  visiting  the 
sanctuaries  themselves  of  provincial  au- 
thority or  law. 

Prefect,  commissioner,  judge,  and    so 
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forth,  have  each  of  them  bis  private  and 
family  dwelliog  somewhere  else  in  the 
square.  An  omnium  gatherum  shop  or 
store,  combining  ironmongery,  drapery, 
grocery,  liquor,  dry  goods,  toys,  every- 
thing useful  or,  in  its  degree,  ornamental, 
is  sure  to  occupy  a  much-frequented  cor- 
ner — it  is  certain  to  be  kept,  not  by  a 
Paraguayan,  but  a  foreigner  ;  generally  an 
Italian,  sometimes  a  Spaniard  or  a  Cor- 
rientino.  Indeed,  of  such  shops  the 
larger  villages  boast  up  to  three  or  more. 
Adjoining  the  principal  square  may  be  a 
second,  of  which  the  central  object  is  an 
open,  wood-supported  shed  with  a  raised 
floor,  doing  duty  as  market-place,  whither 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  so  forth  are 
brought  for  sale ;  or  this  useful  construc- 
tion may  be  situated  in  a  straggling,  irreg- 
ular street,  which  in  such  case  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  village.  Somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  is  the  public  burying- 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  with 
alarge  wooden  cross  in  the  centre;  mon- 
uments or  inscriptions  denoting  the  sto- 
ries of  the  several  dead  are,  1  think,  un- 
known. 

We  have  made  for  the  prefect  or  sher- 
iff's house,  and  have,  by  his  readily  given 
invitation,  alighted  in  front  of  the  cioor.  A 
further  invitation  to  enter  the  house,  is 
temporarily  declined  in  favor  of  the  lovely 
evening  outside  *,  and  we  seat  ourselves 
in  the  verandah,  looking  out  on  the  open 
square  before  us,  and  over  its  low  ruof- 
lines  on  a  fringe  of  palm  and  orange 
groves,  above  which,  in  the  dark  purple 
shadows  of  a  deepening  twilight,  rises  the 
serrated  range  of  Akdi,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant.  But  our  attention 
is  first  claimed  for  the  Alpha,  though  by 
no  means  the  Omega,  of  Paraguayan  hos- 
pitality, the  national  mat^.  What  coffee 
is  among  the  Arabs,  tea  among  the  Japan- 
ese, that  or  more  is  mati  to  the  Para- 
guayans, and,  I  may  add  from  my  experi- 
ence of  all  three,  to  their  guests. 

True,  the  word  maU  though  commonly 
used  by  Europeans,  and  even  occasionally 
by  South  Americans,  to  designate  the 
drink  itself,  is  a  misnomer;  its  proper  sig- 
nification being  the  small,  dry,  oblong 
gourd,  generally  dyed  black,  and  some- 
times compelled  by  bandaging,  while  yet 
green,  to  assume  a  fantastic  shape,  out  of 
of  which  the  infusion  of  the  yerva  itself, 
or  Paraguayan  tea,  is  taken.  The  leaves 
of  this  tea-plant,  if  an  ilex  may  so  be  de- 
nominated, are  gathered  amid  the  wide 
plantations  of  its  growth  on  the  borders 
of,  or  within  the  tropics  of,  northern  Para- 
guay, and  having  been  dried  by  a  careful 


and  elaborate  process,  of  wbich,  not  having 
myself  witnessed  it,  I  omit  the  description, 
are  reduced  to  a  coarse,  light-green  pow- 
der. With  this  the  gourd,  or  matl^  is 
more  than  half  filled,  and  hot  or  boiling 
water  poured  in  upon  it.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  with  as  little  time  left 
for  **  standing ''  as  may  be,  it  is  presented 
to  the  drinker,  who  imbibes  it  through  a 
silver  tube,  plain  or  ornamented,  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  ;  one  extrem- 
ity is  somewhat  flattened  for  convenience 
of  suction,  the  other  expands  into  a  bulb, 
or  bombilla^  pierced  with  small  holes, 
which  acts  as  a  strainer  to  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  immersed.  The  servant  who 
has  brought  it  stands  by  waiting  till  the 
infusion  has  been  drawn  out,  when  he  goes 
to  refill  it,  and  returns  to  present  the  ap- 
paratus to  the  next  of  the  company  in 
turn,  and  so  on,  till  after  two  or  three 
rounds  a  basta^  **  enough,"  or  gracias^ 
*Mhanks,"  gives  the  signal  for  its  final 
removal. 

Taken  by  itself  and  unsweetened  —  for 
those  who  add  sugar  to  it,  or,  yet  worse 
profanation,  milk,  put  themselves  merely 
out  of  court,  as  incapable  of  appreciating 
its  merits  —  this  drink  is  of  all  light  and 
refreshing  tonics  that  I  know,  Arabian 
co£fee  itself  hardly  excepted,  the  pleas- 
antest  and  the  most  effective.  The  taste 
is  aromatic  and  slightly  bitter,  not  much 
unlike  good  Japanese  tea.  But  rightly 
to  esteem  and  enjoy  it,  one  should  have 
earned  it  by  a  long  day's  ride,  in  a  sub- 
tropical sun,  and  drink  it  reposing  in  the 
cool  shade,  to  feel  fatigue  pass  into  mem- 
ory only,  and  vigor  return  with  rest  to 
every  limb. 

Meanwhile,  others  of  the  village  mag- 
nates have  come  up  to  salute  the  new 
arrivals,  and  talk,  occasionally  in  Spanish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  strangers,  more  often 
in  Guarani  when  between  the  Paraguay* 
ans  themselves,  is  freely  entered  on. 
Though  cautious,  and  wonderfully  secre- 
tive where  secrecy  befits,  a  Paraguayan  is 
by  nature  cheerful  and  even  open,  fond  of 
a  jest,  a  laugh  ;  free,  in  a  degree  I  have 
seldom  met  among  the  natives  of  any 
other  land,  European  or  not,  from  preju- 
dice or  antecedent  ill  opinion ;  free  too 
from  shyness  or  any  constraint  except 
that  of  inbred  courtesy  and  manly  self- 
respect ;  slow  to  give  his  entire  trust; 
slow  to  distrust  also.  Hence  his  acquaint- 
ance is  easily  made,  and  often  ripens  into 
real  friendship.  The  expansive  part  of 
his  nature  may,  probably,  be  due  to  Vas- 
:  conian,  Asturian,  or  Cantabrian  descent, 
I  the  more  cautious   and  self-contained  to 
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lodiaD ;    bis  courage  and  enduraDce  to 
both. 

Slight  as  is  my  knowledge  of  the  Gua- 
rani  language,  my  readers  may  perhaps 
care  to  hear  the  little  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  about  it,  more  by  practice  than 
by  set  study,  by  ear  than  by  books. 
Spoken  in  one  dialect  or  another  over  the 
entire  eastern  half  of  South  America, 
Uruguay  (whence  every  vestige  of  its  In- 
dian occupants,  the  brave  Charruas,  has 
unfortunately  disappeared)  being  the  only 
territorial  exception,  Guarani  belongs  to 
the  yet  wider-spread,  polysynthetic  lan- 
guage system,  common  to  every  indige- 
nous American  race,  north,  central,  or 
south,  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia.  How 
far  this  system,  with  the  almost  countless 
dialects  comprehended  in  it,  stands  out, 
in  Mr.  Keane's  words,  as  *' radically  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  forms  of  speech,"  I 
cannot  say.  In  Guarani,  at  all  events,  the 
amount  of  permutation,  elimination,  or 
agglutination  of  consonants  or  syllables, 
affixes  and  particles,  is  not  more  irregular, 
hardly  even  more  complex  than  in  old- 
Turkish,  or  Japanese.  Where  no  native 
system  of  written  characters  exists,  it  is 
of  course  free  to  a  stranger,  employing  his 
own  alphabetic  symbols,  to  run  together 
as  many  words  as  he  pleases  into  one;  in 
pronunciation  Guarani  words  are  distinct 
enough  and  strongly  accentuated,  most 
often  on  the  last  syllable.  Of  gutturals 
there  is  a  moderate,  of  nasals  a  more  lib- 
eral allowance  ;  in  copiousness  of  vowels 
Guarani  hardly  yields  to  Italian  itself. 
Lastly  it  is  a  pleasant  language  to  the  ear, 
and  easily  picked  up,  as  the  facility  with 
which  English,  Germans,  and  other  stran- 
gers acquire  it  sufficiently  proves. 

Whether,  however,  the  speech  itself  be 
autocthonous,  as  Mr.  Keane  opines,  or 
derive  a  trans-oceanic  origin  from  some 
far  back  Mongolian  or  Turanian  stock,  no 
one  acquainted  with  Kalmuk  or  Nogai 
Tartars,  or  Tagal  Malays  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  pure-blooded  Guarani  Indians  on 
the  other,  can  an  instant  doubt  their  com- 
munity of  race.  It  is  not  the  complexion, 
the  hair,  the  eyes,  the  general  form  of 
body  and  limb  only  that  bear  witness  to 
as  near  an  approach  to  identity  as  long 
ages  of  diversity  in  climate  and  surround- 
ings can  admit,  but  more  yet  the  same- 
ness of  mind,  of  moral  standard,  of  dis- 
positions and  tendencies  individual  or 
collective,  of  family  and  social  organiza- 
tion, of  ideas  and  beliefs,  all  of  these 
strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Mongolian  branch  of  what  Mr.  Ferguson, 
with  sufficient  accuracy  at  least  for  our 


present  purpose,  denominates  the  Tura- 
nian division  of  the  human  race.  How 
the  first  Mongolians  —  parents  of  the  man- 
ifold "  Red-Indian  ^*  families  by  whom  the 
new  world  was  overspread  —  came  to  emi- 
grate hither,  at  what  epoch,  by  what  route, 
in  one  band  or  in  many,  are  questions  little 
likely  ever  to  be  solved;  monuments  and 
tradition  afford  but  confused  and  contra- 
dictory hints  at  most;  and  conjecture  is 
not  less  idle  than  easy  to  make.  Nor, 
again,  would  a  solution,  even  if  absolutely 
negative,  much  affect  the  existing  facts. 
Identity  of  nature  is  one  thing,  community 
of  origin  is  another;  the  beginnings  of 
human  existence  are  unknown,  nor  is  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  descent  better  sup- 
ported by  proof  than  the  mythological; 
nor  does  it  appear  why  the  same  cause  or 
causes,  whatever  it  or  they  may  be,  which 
originated  the  Mongolian  race  in  Asia 
should  not,  simultaneously  or  at  a  differ- 
ent period  of  our  planet's  existence,  have 
originated  another  race  of  mankind  in 
America,  identical  or  nearly  so  with  the 
first,  yet  wholly  independent  of  it  in  gene- 
alogical descent.  Anyhow  the  resem- 
blance is  a  certainty,  though  the  how  and 
why  may  be,  and  are  likely  ever  to  remain, 
uncertain  and  unknown. 

Seated  as  we  are  in  the  verandah,  and, 
by  this  time  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
including  the  head  authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict, besides  others  who  are  not  authori- 
ties at  all,  but  merely  small  farmers  or 
peasants,  the  talk  turns  chiefly  on  local 
interests,  agricultural  topics,  and  the  like; 
the  events  of  the  capital  and  politics,  gen- 
erally so  favorite  a  topic  in  many  others 
of  the  South  American  republics,  being 
here  seldom  discussed.  The  right  to  be 
well  governed,  the  right  to  cultivate  his 
own  land,  tend  his  own  cattle,  and  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  is 
the  only  right  the  Paraguayan  greatly 
cares  for ;  what  form  of  administration, 
what  government,  what  party,  what  policy 
assure  him  these,  he  heeds  very  little. 
There  is  no  content  like  that  of  a  land- 
owning population;  and  such  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  is  the  country  popu- 
lation of  Paraguay.  Large  estates  are 
rare,  and  where  ihcy^  exist  are  cultivated 
by  tenants  whose  fixity  of  possession  is 
not  less  undisputed  than  the  general  pro- 
prietorship of  the  owner  in  chief;  rent  is 
paid  in  produce ;  and  the  share  retained 
by  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  land  is  in 
the  fullest  sense  his  own.  It  is  a  state  of 
things  in  which  wealth,  as  understood  in 
Europe,  is  rare;  destitution,  like  that  too 
frequent  in   many  parts  of  Europe,  un- 
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known.  The  capitalist  is  absent;  but  his 
train,  hired  labor,  eviction,  landlessness, 
homelessness,  destitution,  discontent,  re- 
bellion, revolution,  are  absent  too. 

Politics,  the  occupation  of  the  idle  or 
the  dissatisfied,  being  thus  ignored,  we 
have  free  leisure  for  the  far  more  profit- 
able, as  also  pleasanter  topics  of  agricul- 
ture, its  resources,  its  development,  its 
prospects.  I  may  as  well  here  remark, 
once  for  all,  that  although  both  horses 
and  cattle  are  reared  to  a  considerable 
extent  within  the  Paraguayan  territory, 
yet  the  country  neither  ought  to,  nor  can 
ever,  become  a  cattle-breeding  one  in  the 
sense  of  the  vast  pasture  lands  of  the 
South  Argentine  Confederation,  or  even 
of  southern  and  western  Uruguay.  Here, 
between  degrees  27*^-22**  of  latitude,  with 
an  average  yearly  temperature  somewhat 
above  70^  F. ;  and  with  pasture  copious 
enough,  but  rank  and  overgrown  —  the 
consequence  of  a  winterless  climate  — 
horned  cattle  can  never  attain,  either  in 
size  or  quality,  to  a  successful  competi- 
tion with  those  reared  in  cooler  lands; 
while  sheep,  for  whatever  reason — the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  herb,  called  tnio 


imoy  among  the  grass,  is  often  assigned 


as  the  cause,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a 
wholly  sufficient  one  —  are  as  complete  a 
failure  here  as  in  the  Philippines  or  Japan. 
Horses  breed  well ;  but  except  for  local 
use  are  in  little  request;  besides,  these 
too  are  better  reared  in  the  south.  Mean- 
wh'le  the  agricultural  capabilities  even  of 
those  districts  hitherto  in  some  measure 
set  apart  for  pasture,  are  infinite,  and  the 
produce  less  liable  to  preponderant  com- 
petition. Putting  all  which  together  it  is 
clear  that  the  Georgic  of  Paraguay  must 
always  be  the  first  rather  than  the  third 
of  the  Virgilian  series. 

In  this  Georgic  three  different  kinds  of 
cultivation  take  precedence  as  capable  of 
yielding  the  largest  and  most  advanta- 
geous results :  the  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and 
the  yerva  or  Paraguayan  tea.  Of  these 
the  first  is  grown  extensively;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  fit  machinery  for  extracting 
and  ripening  the  sugar,  catia^  or  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  rum,  obtained  by  a  coarse 
distillation  of  the  unrefined  molasses,  is 
the  principal  result.*  The  sugar-mills  in 
use  are  small,  and  of  the  roughest  kind, 
worked  by  hand  or  cattle,  after  a  fashion 


yielded,  it  is  evident  that  the  material 
exists  for  more  profitable  purposes ;  and 
if  the  highly  perfected  and  costly  sagar- 
factories  of  Martinique,  of  Deroerara,  be 
for  the  present  beyond  the  means  of  Par- 
aguay, there  is  no  reason  why  the  aim- 
pier  yet  sufficient  methods  saccessfuHy 
adopted  in  I3arbados  should  not  meet  with 
equally  good  results  here.  The  experi- 
ment would  be  worth  the  making;  the 
project  is  one  I  have  often  heard  discussed 
among  the  peasantry,  with  much  desire 
for  its  realization. 

But  no  subject  is  more  popular,  none 
more  readily  entered  on,  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco.  Much  indeed  is  actually 
grown  in  Paraguay,  and  the  quality  of  the 
leaf  is  excellent,  by  no  means,  in  my  judg- 
ment, inferior  to  that  of  Cagayan,  or,  to 
give  it  its  commercial  title,  of  Manila  it- 
self. But  the  art  of  drying  and  preparing 
the  leaf,  no  less  than  that  of  making  it  up, 
when  prepared,  into  proper  form,  has  yet 
to  be  learnt  in  Paraguay;  both  processes 
are  at  present  conducted  in  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory and  haphazard  manner;  and  the 
result  is  defective  in  proportion.  Uo* 
seasoned,  unprepared,  unselected,  badly 
dried,  worse  rolled,  Paraguayan  cigars 
only  avail  to  tantalize  the  smoker  with  the 
suggested  contrast  of  what  they  might  be 
and  what  they  are.  I  myself,  for  many 
decades  of  years  a  habitual  smoker,  could 
easily  recognize  at  once  the  innate  supe- 
riority of  the  wisplike  tobacco  roll  that 
no  care  availed  to  keep  steadily  alight 
for  five  minutes,  over  the  elegant-lookmg 
Brazilian  —  labelled  •*  Havana  "  —  cigar 
in  my  pocket-case ;  while  painfully  made 
aware  at  the  same  time  of  the  artificial 
advantages  that  rendered  the  latter  pref- 
erable for  use  to  the  former.  The  gov- 
ernment that  shall  introduce  a  few  skilled 
operatives  of  the  Arroceros  factory  and 
the  Cagayan  tobacco  plantations  to  teach, 
by  example  and  practice,  the  arts  of  to- 
bacco growing  and  cigar-making  to  Para- 
guay will  deserve  a  public  memorial  aod 
a  marble  statue  of  the  handsomest  in 
Asuncion,  as  a  true  benefactor  primariiv 
of  his  country,  and  indirectly  of  Souto 
America,  and  the  world  at  large.  For 
what  blessing  can  excel  a  good  cigar? 

At  present  of  all  the  **  mystery,^'  to  use 
an  old  phrase,  of  tobacco-growing,  no  less 
than  of  that  of  cigar-making,  the   Para- 


that  may  still  be  seen  in  the  small  negro  I  guayans,  whose  education  in  this  really 
holdings  of  Dominica;  the  boiling  and  |  important  regard  has  been  sadly  neglec^ 
cooling  —  for  crystallization  is,  of  course,  ed,  are  practically  ignorant;  and  many 
out  of  the  question  —  are  equally  primi-  were  the  questions  asked  me  about  the 
tive.  Yet  from  the  vigorous  growth  of  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the  proper  roa- 
the  cane,  and  the  amount  of  saccharine  1  nuring  of  the  soil,   the   harvesting  and 
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drying  of  the  leaf,  and  so  forth.  For  at- 
tached, and  most  justly  so,  as  they  are  to 
their  own  country  and  its  usages,  they  are 
by  no  means  incurious  as  to  what  is  done 
elsewhere,  nor  averse  to  adopt  or  copy 
what  may  be  suited  to  their  requirements. 
Nor  are  the  Japanese  themselves  apter 
scholars  to  useful  teaching;  though,  hap- 
pily for  the  Paraguayans,  the  greater 
steadiness  of  their  national  character 
would  hardly  admit  of  the  childish  imi- 
tativeness  and  unwise  parody  that  has  so 
much  damaged  and  perverted  Japanese 
improvement  of  late  years. 

Of  the  yerva  cultivation,  for  many 
generations  the  principal,  almost  the  ex- 
clusive, source  of  Paraguayan  revenue, 
my  village  friends  in  the  Akdi  district 
have  not  much  to  say.  The  I/^x  Para- 
^uayensis  is  a  shrub  of  tropical  growth, 
and  we  are  at  present  little  north  of  lat. 
25^.  But  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
article  itself,  though  still  in  considerable, 
is  not  in  increasing  request,  rather  the 
reverse  ;  partly  because  of  the  European- 
izing  mania  widely  diffused  through  the 
adjoining  states,  and  which  has  included 
the  use,  once  universal,  of  mat^  in  its 
anathema  of  *'  uncivilized  "  pronounced  on 
whatever  is  South  American  and  is  not 
Parisian,  be  it  dress,  usage,  amusement, 
dance,  music,  or  whatever  else ;  and  partly 
from  the  competition  of  Argentine  and 
Brazilian  yerva,  both  much  inferior  in 
strength  and  flavor  to  the  Paraguayan,  but 
also  cheaper  in  their  respective  markets. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  —  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  local  conditions  taken  into 
account  —  why  tea,  so  successfully  culti- 
vated in  northern  India  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  Japan,  should  not  be  introduced 
into,  and  thrive  in,  Paraguay  also.  Ev- 
ery favorable  condition,  every  requisite, 
seems,  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  to 
be  present;  and  were  the  experiment 
made,  the  chances  of  success  are,  I  think, 
far  greater  than  those  of  failure.  I  should 
recommend  the  hill  ranges  —  now  cov- 
ered with  mere  forest  —  towards  the  Bra- 
zilian frontier  as  fit  ground  for  a  first 
attempt.  The  ultimate  result  would  prob- 
ably be  the  substitution  of  tea  plantation 
for  that  of  yerva  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent,  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the 
Paraguayan  market  at  all  events;  the  ilex 
continuing  to  maintain  itself,  but  on  a 
diminished  scale. 

Maize,  here  no  longer  the  stunted, 
small  eared  plant  that  we  see  it  in  Italy  or 
southern  Uruguay,  but  rivalling  in  luxuri- 
ance and  produce  the  vigorous  growths  of 
the  Trans-Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  is  a 


favorite  crop ;  rice  also,  both  the  irrigated 
and  the  upland  variety.  Both  are  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  the  dark,  glossy  green  of 
the  Indian-corn  plant  making  an  effective 
set-off  to  the  bright  emerald  of  the  rice 
fields.  But  more  graceful  than  either  in 
form  and  shape  of  leaf,  though  duller  in 
tint,  is  the  manioca,  or,  to  give  it  the 
name  best  known  to  European  commerce, 
tapioca  herb,  with  its  countless  little 
domes  of  delicate  leaves,  each  on  its  slen- 
der stalk ;  the  root,  reduced  into  tiour,  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  peasants,  who  make 
it  up  with  sugar  and  yolk  of  egg  into  cakes 
and  rolls,  very  nutritious,  but  somewhat 
cloying  to  a  foreign  taste.  A  wider  range 
of  cultivation,  such  as,  however,  is  at 
present  beyond  the  reach  of  the  half-re- 
peopled  land,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities given  for  washing  the  pulp  by  the 
lavish  copiousness  of  pure  running  water 
in  sources  and  streams  throughout  Para- 
guay, might  easily  make  of  tapioca  an 
important  item  on  the  national  export 
list.  But  orange-trees  and  palms,  both 
native  growths,  valuable  for  their  produce, 
though  requiring  hardly  any  care  on  the 
part  of  man,  are  of  all  others  the  distinc- 
tive features,  the  ornaments  too,  of  a  Par- 
aguayan country  landscape,  which,  taken 
altogether,  comes  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a 
habitable  Eden,  a  paradise  adapted  to 
man  as  he  is,  in  this  working-day  exist- 
ence of  our  race,  than  any  other  region  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  in  the  old 
world  or  the  new. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  agricultural 
list  just  given,  but  those  mentioned  are 
the  foremost  in  interest  to  the  children  of 
the  soil.  Or  perhaps  our  conversation  — 
for  supper  is  not  yet  ready,  and  the  tem- 
pered coolness  of  the  evening  invites  us 
to  prolong  our  out-of-doors  soirie  —  wan- 
ders to  the  minerals  of  the  land,  unex- 
plored as  yet  to  any  serious  purpose, 
though  the  frequency  of  chalybeate  waters 
testihes  to  the  abundance  of  iron  in  the 
soil;  copper,  too,  is  often  met  with;  gold 
and  silver  are  talked  of,  but,  fortunately 
perhaps  for  the  country,  little  verified. 
Marbles  of  every  kind,  the  pure  white  ex- 
cepted, could  be,  but  seldom  are,  quarried 
in  the  hills;  porcelain  clay  abounds,  and 
finds  partial  use. 

The  best  product,  however,  of  Para- 
guay, and  that  without  which  all  the  rest, 
however  varied  and  precious,  would  be  of 
little  avail,  is,  to  borrow  Blake's  strangelv 
significant  phrase,  the  **  human  abstract." 
That  "the  Paraguayans  are  a  lazy  lot;" 
that  "the  men  in  Paraguay  do  nothing  — 
ail  the  work  is  done  by  women  ;  '*  that  the 
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said  men  "pass  their  time  in  drinking 
mat^,  smoking  cigars,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing ; "  nay,  that  "  there  are  hardly  any  men 
in  Paraguay,  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
being  female,"  with  the  not  illogical  corol- 
lar)f,  to  which  I  regret  to  see  that  Mr. 
Bates  has,  in  his  **  Central  and  South 
America,"  lent  the  sanction  of  his  high 
authority,  that  everything  everywhere  "in 
this  unfortunate  country  "  is  in  "  a  state  of 
complete  demoralization,"  —  I  had  heard 
repeated  usque  ad  saiietaiem  by  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  alike,  both,  in  roost 
instances,  absolutely  guiltless  of  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  Paraguay,  or  having 
passed  a  few  days  in  a  hotel  at  Asun- 
cion at  most,  before  I  made  my  own 
visit  to  that  country.  Hearing,  I,  of 
course,  neither  believed  nor  disbelieved, 
but  waited  the  surer  evidence  of  presence 
and  sight.  How  far  these  last  confirmed 
or  contradicted  the  evil  report  brought  up 
by  others  on  the  land,  my  readers  will,  if 
I  have  written  to  any  purpose,  sufficiently 
apprehend.  In  few  words,  then,  the  men 
and  women,  both  of  them,  and  either  class 
within  its  proper  limits  of  occupation, 
throughout  Paraguay,  are  as  industrious, 
hard-working,  diligent,  painstaking,  perse- 
vering a  folk  as  any  I  know  of;  nor  are 
the  women  more  so  than  the  men,  nor  the 
men  than  the  women.  Of  course  the 
traveller  will,  in  the  villages,  see  more  of 
the  female  than  of  the  male  sex,  because 
the  former,  very  naturally,  stays  more  at 
home,  the  latter  is  more  scattered  abroad. 
That,  when  resting,  men  and  women  too, 
drink  a  good  deal  of  mat6,  oryerva  rather, 
I  quite  admit,  but  not  so  much  by  near 
as  north  Europeans  do  beer  and  gin,  or 
south  Europeans  wine ;  and  the  Para- 
guayan drink  is,  at  any  rate,  not  the  most 
harmful  on  the  list.  In  eating  they  are 
assuredly  very  moderate  and  simple  ;  that 
they  often  take  a  nap  at  noon  is  the  nec- 
essary result  of  very  early  rising,  a  hot 
sun  by  day,  and  late  hours  —  these,  too, 
the  consequence  of  climate  and  the  deli- 
cious night  temperature  to  follow.  As 
to  "complete  demoralization,"  what  the 
phrase  may  mean  in  a  country  where 
crime  is  almost  unknown,  violence  un- 
heard of,  where  the  sacredness  of  a 
plighted  word  habitually  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  or  even  the  thought  of  a 
written  bond,  where  the  conjugal  fidelity 
of  the  woman  is  such  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
proverbial,  and  family  ties  are  as  binding 
as  in  Ciiina  itself,  where  sedition  does  not 
exist,  vendetta  has  no  place,  and  every 
one  minds  his  own  business  and  that  of 
his   family   without   interfering   with   his 


neighbors  or  the  public  order  and  law,  I 
am  at  an  utter  loss  to  comprehend.  But 
if  this  state  of  things  —  and  it  is  that  of 
Paraguay  at  large  —  be  **  demoralization,'* 
I  can  only  wish  that  many  other  couDtries 
that  I  know  of,  not  to  mention  my  own, 
were  equally  demoralized  too. 

Not,  however,  that  all  is  the  Byronic 
"old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar  candy," even 
in  Paraguay.  For  though  politics,  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
rarely  find  place  among  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  a  Paraguayan  landowner —>  and 
all  the  inhabitants  here  are  landowners, 
some  greater,  some  less  —  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  past  revolutions,  changes 
of  rulers  and  governments,  a  wasting  war, 
a  hostile  occupation,  years  of  such  utter 
desolation  that  the  nation  seemed  not 
prostrate  merely  but  destroyed,  have  not 
left  behind  them  memories  of  bitterness, 
local  and  family  feuds,  party  watchwords, 
party  hates.  To  define  or  explain  these 
would  be  to  retrace  the  entire  history  of 
the  State  for  at  least  a  century  back,  a 
task  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
writing.  Enough  for  the  present  that  the 
two  well  known  colors  which  have  from 
prse-Islamitic  times  downwards  ranged  the 
rival  elements  of  Arabia  under  the  red 
banner  of  Yemen  and  the  white  standard 
of  Nejed,  which  counter-distinguished  the 
symbolical  roses  of  the  longest  and  most 
fatal  of  our  own  civil  wars,  and  which  are 
yet  recognized  as  badges  of  civil  dissen- 
sion and  war  in  many  South  American 
States,  have  also,  though  with  special  and 
local  significances  omitted  here,  divided 
the  Parguayans  into  Blancos  or  Whites, 
and  Colorados  or  Reds,  for  aims,  pri- 
marily and  originally  ethnico  political,  now 
embodied  in  family  feuds  or  personal 
wrongs.  Curiously  enough  in  this  re- 
mote oasis  of  the  world's  desert,  no  less 
than  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  Al- 
bion of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
sublittoral  America  of  the  present,  the 
red  flag  has  mustered  under  itself  what 
may  best  be  defined  as  the  distinctively 
national  or  patriotic  party,  while  the  white 
has  been  a  signal  for  extra-national  sym- 
pathies and  alliances  —  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence,  yet  a  remarkable  one.     Hap- 

;  pily  for  Paraguay,  the  patriotism  of  her 
children,  their  loyalty  to  their  mother 
country  is  so  general,  so  fervent,  that  anv 
less  national  feeling,  however  symbolized, 
however  disguised,  has  comparatively  but 
few  to  represent  it,  or  support ;  fewest  of 

j  all  in  the  purely  country  districts,  for  ex* 

I  ample,  in  Akdi. 

I     The  last  pale  streak  of  sunset  has  faded 
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in  the  west,  and  a  silverv  gauze  of  moon- 
light spreads  unstaioed  over  the  purple 
darkness  of  the  deep  sky,  jusjt  pierced  by 
the  steel  blue  point  of  Sinus,  or  the 
orange  glow  of  Canopus,  now  high  in  mid- 
heaven,  lord  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Before  us,  touched  by  the  deceptive  light, 
the  luce  maligna^  as  Virgil  with  deep 
meaning  calls  it,  of  the  large  moon,  the 
sharp  peaks  of  Akdi  stand  out  in  jagged 
relief  against  the  sky,  part  black,  part 
edged  in  glittering  silver,  as  though  they 
were  immediately  behind  and  above  the 
village  roofs;  a  startling  contrast  to  the 
palm  and  orange  groves,  really  near  at 
hand,  but  almost  lost  to  view  in  black 
shadow.  No  one  is  by  us  now  but  the 
jefe  politico^  or  sheriff  of  the  village  town 
and  district;  lights  glimmer  here  and 
there  in  the  house  windows  before  us  ; 
but  the  grassy  square,  with  its  ghostly 
white  church  and  spectral  bell-tower,  is 
lonely  as  a  desert,  as  silent  too. 

**That  mountain,"  said  our  host,  and 
pointed  to  the  strange  ridges  of  Akdi, 
"  that  mountain  bears  an  evil  name  in  all 
this  neighborhood.  Goblins  of  malignant 
will,  shapes  as  of  men,  but  praeter-human 
in  size  and  horrible  to  sight,  are  said  to 
frequent  its  slopes,  and  fires  that  leave 
no  trace  by  day  are  seen  there  at  night." 
And  he  went  on  to  recount,  as  having 
lately  occurred,  a  ghastly  story;  how  a 
party  of  benighted  wayfarers  had,  only  a 
short  time  before,  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  a  copse  on  the  mountain  rise;  how 
after  midnight  they  were  awakened  by  a 
near  glare  through  the  trees  ;  how  two  or 
three  —  1  am  not  sure  of  the  number  — 
from  among  them  boldly  ventured  to  find 
out  the  cause,  and  after  threading  their 
way  through  the  thicket  came  on  a  small 
stony  depression,  bare,  but  girt  by  brush- 
wood,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  great  fire, 
fiercely  burning,  and  tended  by  giant  fig- 
ures, black  and  iiideous,  who  warned  them 
o£E  with  threatening  gestures  from  nearer 
approach  ;  how  when  they  on  their  return 
told  the  tale  to  their  companions  in  the 
wood  one  of  the  band,  a  lad  of  eighteen 
or  so,  seized  as  it  appeared  by  a  sudden 
madness,  declared  he  would  go  whatever 
might  betide  and  fetch  fire  from  the  blaze ; 
how  the  others  tried  to  detain  him  in  vain  ; 
he  broke  from  them  and  disappeared  in 
the  brushwood ;  how  after  a  while  they 
heard  his  screams,  and  forced  their  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  thicket  to  the 
little  rock-strewn  hollow,  just  as  the  first 
dawn  was  breaking;  how  they  found  no 
trace  of  fire  on  the  ground,  nor  any  living 
semblance  or  thing,  only  their  unfortunate 


comrade,  horribly  disfigured  and  burnt  in 
body  and  limbs,  who  told  how  the  goblins 
bad  seized  him,  thrown  him  into  the  mid- 
blaze  and  held  htm  there ;  and  having  told 
this  died  in  agony  before  the  sun  rose. 

Stories,  of  this  kind  especially,  lose 
nothing  in  the  telling ;  the  adventure  was 
referred  to  wayfarers  from  a  distance  and 
to  a  date  of  some  months  back;  and  to 
inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative, 
in  whole  or  in  detail,  would  have  been 
very  superfluous  labor.  Still  it  is  notable 
that  the  tale  should  be,  so  our  friend  said, 
one  of  many  similar  in  kind,  and  all  relat- 
ing to  the  same  neighborhood  and  region. 
Can  these  strange  tales  be  the  distorted 
and  transformed  traditions  of  volcanic 
outbursts,  long  since  quiescent  ?  Or  may 
they  be  due  to  some  phenomena  of  infiam* 
mable  vapors  escaping  from  time  to  time, 
and  bursting  into  light,  or  even  fire,  as 
atmospheric  conditions  may  determine? 
That  subterraneous  heat  is  still  actively, 
though  invisibly,  at  work  here  was  evi- 
denced this  very  year,  when,  on  the  i8th 
October  last,  just  a  month  or  so  before 
my  visit  to  the  place,  a  loud,  rumbling 
noise  was  heard  from  underground  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  the 
villages  of  the  district,  to  a  distance  of 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  round  the  mountain  of 
Akdi,  from  which  —  that  is  of  course, 
from  under  which  -^  all  agreed  both  the 
noise  and  the  shock  proceeded,  were  sud- 
denly and  violently  shaken;  some,  they 
said,  by  a  single  concussion,  as  if  artillery 
had  been  discharged  close  by,  others  by  a 
longer  continued  and  vibrating  movement, 
but  all  at  the  same  hour  and  instant ;  all 
too  heard  the  noise,  though,  it  seems,  with 
some  difference  of  clearness  and  duration. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  said  our  informant, 
had  ever  within  man's  memory  occurred 
before.  However,  in  the  fact  of  the  earth- 
quake shock,  and  the  sensation  that  it 
proceeded  from  Akdi  as  a  centre,  all  were 
agreed ;  it  did  not  reach  beyond  this  seem- 
ingly volcanic  Eifel-like  region,  nor  was 
anything  of  the  kind  observed  in  Asun- 
cion then  or  afterwards.  But  that  in  the 
fact  itself  may  lie  an  indication  of  what 
the  weird  tales  of  Akdi  and  its  night  fires 
point  to,  seems  to  me  not  impossible,  not 
improbable  perhaps. 

The  teller  of  the  tale  was  himself  a  re- 
markable man ;  one  of  those  who  are  in  a 
manner  the  type  and  compendium  of  the 
nation  they  belong  to,  summing  up  in 
themselves  alike  its  physical  and  its  men- 
tal characteristics,  its  merits,  and  its  de- 
fects. Spanish,  like  the  greater  number 
of  Paraguayans  by  name,  and  in  part  by 
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ori;>:iD,  he  bore  in  bis  dark  complexion, 
nearly  beardless  features,  and  slight 
frame,  evidence  of  a  considerable  admix- 
ture, more  than  half,  probably,  of  Guarani 
blood.  A  mere  boy,  almost  a  child  in 
years,  he  had  joined  the  national  army 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  unequal 
war  in  1865,  and  had  been  present  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  land  battles  where 
his  countrymen,  victors  or  vanquished,  in 
life  or  death,  held  their  own  without 
thou°;ht  of  flight  or  quarter  against  the 
triple  alliance  of  their  foes.  Nor  even 
then,  when  Humaita  was  lost,  Angostura 
taken,  Asuncion  sacked,  and  the  last 
army  that  what  yet  survived  of  Paraguay 
could  muster,  surrounded  and  slaughtered 
almost  to  a  man,  did  the  lad  abandon  his 
cause  and  his  leader,  but  accompanied 
the  ill  fated  and,  by  this  time,  half-insane 
despot  during  the  whole  of  that  last  year, 
when  gradually  driven  towards  the  fron- 
tier he  carried  on  an  obstinate  but  useless 
guerilla  war  against  the  invaders  of  his 
country,  till,  hemmed  in  and  at  bay,  he 
turned  on  his  Brazilian  pursuers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aquidaban,  and,  fighting  to 
the  last,  died,  with  his  eldest  son  Pan* 
chito  at  his  side,  more  nobly  than  he  had 
lived.  Such  of  his  few  companions  — 
they  were  not  above  three  hundred  in  all 

—  as  had  yet  physical  strength  enough 
left  to  make  any  kind  of  resistance,  died 
almost  to  a  man  like  their  chief;  a  few, 
unable  either  to  fight  or  to  fly,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  enemy;  but  others,  dis- 
armed though  not  wholly  disabled,  and 
resolved  not  to  submit  themselves  as  cap- 
tives to  the  abhorred  Brazilians,  escaped 
to  the  woods  and  the  yet  uncivilized  Indian 
tribes  uf  the  further  mountains,  where 
they  remained  sharing  the  huts  and  lead- 
ing the  life  of  their  half-barbarous  but 
faithful  hosts  and  protectors,  till  another 
year  had  seen  what  remained  of  Paraguay 

—  after  her  conquerors  had  partitioned 
the  spoils  —  free  of  foreign  occupation, 
and  allowed  them  to  return  to  where  their 
homes  had  been,  and  to  the  fortunes  of 
their  country,  then  seemingly  at  its  last 
gasp.  One  of  these  refugees,  of  Cerro- 
Cork  and  Aquidaban,  was  my  friend,  the 
narrator  of  the  tale.  Well  aware,  and 
often  eyewitness  of  the  cruelties  and 
crimes  that  stained  the  latter  days  of  So- 
lana  Lopez,  he  yet  spoke  of  him  with  loyal 
respect,  almost  with  affection,  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  national  cause; 
and  would  gladly,  he  said,  yet  give  his 
blood  and  his  life  for  his  former  leader ; 
though  unable  to  share,  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  bis  senses,  in  the  still  extant 


popular  belief,  that  refuses  to  adroit  tbe 
reality  of  Lopezes  death,  and  hopefullv 
awaits  his  reappearance  from  some  hid> 
ing-place  in  the  mountains  even  now. 

From  talk  like  this  we  are  summoned 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  is,  also, 
like  Milton's  Eve,  ex  officio  chief  cook,  to 
our  dinner,  in  the  materials  of  which  veg- 
etables, maize,  pumpkin,  sweet  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  bear  a  larger  proportion  thaa 
they  would  in  the  almost  exclusively  car* 
nivorous  regions  further  south.  Table 
service,  cooking,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
more  or  less  after  Spanish  fashion ;  the 
wines  are  Spanish  too,  and  good.  But 
Paraguayan  appetite  is  not  nice  as  to  del- 
icacy of  food ;  and  the  gastronomic  skill 
attributed  by  our  great  poet  to  his  Eden 
hostess  is  decidedly  wanting  in  the  minis- 
trations of  this  earthly  paradise;  a  want, 
it  may  be,  preferable  to  the  observance. 
Anyhow,  there  is  plenty  on  the  board,  and 
of  sound  quality  too.  In  the  country 
districts  the  women,  as  a  rule,  take  their 
meals  apart  from  the  men,  not  on  any 
compulsion,  but  because  they  themselves 
prefer  it  so:  in  Asuncion  a  more  Euro- 
pean style  prevails. 

Dinner,  or  supper,  over,  our  host  pro- 
poses that  we  should  adjourn  to  a  baili^ 
or  ball,  the  one  favorite  diversion  of  Par- 
aguay, which  has  been  got  up  to  do  honor 
to  our  arrival  in  one  or  other  of  the  most 
spacious  houses  of  the  village,  or,  very 
possibly,  in  the  jefatura,  or  government 
offices  themselves.  We  cross  the  square, 
and  And  a  large  gathering  of  men,  women, 
and  children  —  for  early  hours  are  no  part 
of  childhood's  diurnal  discipline  here,  any 
more  than  elaborate  dress  —  some,  as 
direct  participators  in  the  amusement  with- 
in, others,  as  lookers-on,  without  tbe 
brightly  lighted-up  building,  and  the  band 
—  no  Paraguayan  village  is  without  its 
musical  band,  all  much  of  a  patterns- 
consisting  of  a  harp,  a  clarionet,  a  violin 
or  guitar,  a  flfe,  a  drum,  and  very  likely  a 
tambourine  or  a  triangle,  in  a  group  near 
the  entrance,  already  engaged  in  tuning 
up  and  preluding  to  the  music  of  tbe 
dance.  The  room,  or  rooms,  within  are 
or  are  not  laid  down  with  mats,  as  tbe 
case  may  be,  and  are  well  illuminated; 
chairs  and  benches  are  ranged  against  tbe 
walls,  and  doors  and  windows  all  wide 
open  to  the  night  insure  coolness,  spite  of 
the  flaring  lamps  and  gathered  crowd. 

The    women,   dressed    in    Paraguayan 

fashion,   with   the    long  white    tupoi^  or 

sacque,   deeply   embroidered    round    the 

j  borders,  and  often  fringed  with  the  beaa- 

( tif ul  home-made  lace  of  the  country,  with 
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silk  skirts,  or  brightly  colored  petticoats, 
and  a  broad  colored  sash,  some  of  them 
wearing  slippers,  others  barefooted  —  no 
harm  where  feet  are  so  delicate  as  theirs 
—  are  seated  around,  waiting  each  her 
turn  of  the  dance.  Their  stock  of  Span- 
ish is  apt  to  be  limited;  and  any  pretty 
speeches  which  you  naturally  wish  to 
make  them  had  best,  for  fear  of  misappre- 
hension, be  made  in  Guarani ;  the  smile 
with  which  you  will  be  rewarded  will  quite 
repay  the  trouble  of  learning  a  phrase  or 
two.  The  men  are,  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially if  anyhow  "official,"  in  European 
afternoon  or  evening  dress,  which,  I  need 
hardly  remark,  is  no  advantage;  some, 
however,  are  attired  more  becomingly  in 
country  style  —  ponchos,  girdles,  loose 
trousers,  silver  chainlets,  and  so  on  ;  the 
linen  of  all  is  scrupulously  clean  and 
white.  The  assembly  is  almost  exclu- 
sively made  up  of  small  farmers,  graziers, 
and  peasants  from  the  village,  and  its 
neighborhood,  with  their  families;  but 
rich  or  poor,  official  or  private,  whatever 
be  the  social  class  they  belong  to,  no  dif- 
ference is  perceptible  in  manner  or  bear- 
ing; the  same  easy,  though  deferential 
politeness,  the  same  freedom  alike  from 
obtrusive  forwardness  or  awkward  shy- 
ness, characterizes  each  and  every  one, 
whatever  be  the  rank  or  sex,  in  speech 
and  intercourse  ;  at  least  they  are  gentle- 
men and  ladies  all  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
those  so  often  misappropriated  terms. 

The  dances  are  either  merely  of  the 
pan  European  kind  —  quadrilles,  waltzes, 
polkas,  mazurkas,  and  lancers — or  of,  I 
think,  Andalusian  origin,  though  some- 
times denominated  Paraguayan;  theaW^, 
the  medi'i  caha  (a  great  favorite,  and  very 
lively),  the  Montenero,  and  some  varia- 
tions introduced  into  the  contre-dansa^  be- 
long app.irentiy  to  this  class.  Whether 
the  aboiiginal  Indians  or  Guaranis  had 
any  dances  or  music,  properly  speaking, 
of  their  own,  and  antecedent  to  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  1  do  not  know ;  but  from  the 
entire  absence  of  any  traces  of  such  among 
the  Paraguayans,  I  should  think  not. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  sweets,  refresh- 
ments, drinks,  among  which  last  caha^ 
the  rum  of  the  country,  comes  foremost, 
are  freely  distributed  in  the  intervals  of 
the  dances,  and  the  ball  is  kept  up  till 
morning  light.  Of  all  social  amusements, 
for  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble, 
and  a  maximum  of  real  enjoyment,  com- 
mend me  to  a  Paraguayan  village  ball. 
The  cynicism  of  Prosper  Mdrimde  him- 
self could  not  be  proot  against  it,  and 
must  have  for  once  admitted  that  even  for 


a  disillusion^  society  may  still  have  some 
attractions,  life  some  pleasures. 

Beautiful  rather  than  grand,  continually 
varying,  but  without  violent  or  sudden 
contrasts,  the  scenery  which  I  traversed 
from  village  to  village  and  day  by  day  was 
of  a  kind  better  adapted  to  sight  than  to 
description ;  besides,  the  account  already 
given  of  its  general  character  and  prod- 
ucts may  serve,  at  all  events  to  those  who 
have  ever  visited  subtropical  lands,  to  fill 
up  the  outlines  of  my  sketch  more  truly 
than  direct  word-painting  could  do.  Yet 
there  are  two  features  rarely  wanting  in  a 
Paraguayan  landscape  that  require  some 
more  special,  though  brief,  mention :  the 
forests  and  the  lakes.  The  former,  dis- 
persed in  patches  amid  the  cultivated 
lands,  and  thickly  gathered  on  the  hill 
ranges  to  the  east,  are  of  singular  beauty; 
and  the  trees,  though  inferior  in  dimen- 
sions and  height  to  the  giants  of  the  trop- 
ical zone,  have  the  advantage  over  them 
in  greater  variety  of  foliage  and  form  of 
growth  —  now  resembling  the  oak,  now 
the  beech,  now  the  ash,  with  interspaces 
between  them  of  bright  greensward,  un- 
choked  by  the  rank  bush  of  hotter  cli- 
mates ;  while  a  sufficient  admixture  of 
palms,  some  fan-leaved,  others  feathery, 
with  bamboos,  twining  creepers,  and  or- 
chids, give  what  a  European  might  call  an 
exotic  tint  to  the  picture.  Many  of  these 
trees  supply  timber  of  great  value:  such 
is  that  of  the  mahogany  and  cedar,  red  or 
yellow ;  of  the  lapacho  and  quebracho^ 
both  hard  as  iron,  and  more  durable ;  of 
the  timbo^  a  tall,  straight  trunk,  much 
used  for  canoe  building;  of  the  urunditi^ 
good  for  house  timbers  and  ships  ;  of  the 
Jacarundd,  with  its  ornamental  yellow 
grain ;  of  the  pah  di  rosa,  or  rosewood, 
and  fifty  more,  all  destined  to  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  commerce  of  the  future 
—  whenever  that  shall  be.  The  boughs 
of  many  of  these  trees  are  wide-spreading 
and  fantastically  contorted,  the  leafage 
generally  small,  prettily  serrated,  and  of  a 
dark,  glossy  green,  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

As  to  the  lakes,  they  are  liberally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  Paraguay,  and 
vary  in  size  and  character  from  small, 
marshy  pools  of  little  depth,  to  the  wide 
water  sheets  of  Ipoa  and  Ipecarai,  each 
considerably  exceeding  in  size  any  of  our 
own  English  lakes,  and  proportionately 
deep;  both  belong  to  the  central  district 
through  which  I  travelled.  Each  of  them 
has,  in  popular  tradition,  a  story  attached 
to  it,  telling  of  its  origin;  that  of  Lake 
Ipoa,  as  related  to  me,  was  not  dissimilar 
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to  the  tradition  memorialized  in  the  Dead  :  themselves,  the  scenes  of  their  childhood 
Sea,  though  fortunately  the  waters  of  Ipoa  and  youth  —  all  men,  I  think,  do  it,  more 
are  not  salt,  but  sweet  and  abounding  in  |  or  less;  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a 


fish.  The  Ipecarai  lake  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, said  to  be  brackish.  But  the  shores 
of  both  are  lovely,  gently  shelving  in  most 
places,  and  clothed  with  alternating  wood 
and  meadow  down  to  the  silvery  mirror's 
edge.     These  lakes  are  the  favorite   re 


highborn  child,  carefully  brought  up,  and 
supplied  with  every  opportunity  for  the 
fulfilment  of  every  innate  power,  over  the 
poverty«hampereci,  stunted,  starved  child 
of  destitute  parents,  are  not  more  than 
those  which  the  native  of  a  fair  land,  a 


sorts  of  water  fowl  —  wild  duck,  and  teal .  bright  sky,  and  a  genial  climate  possesses 
in  particular —  in  shoals  resembling  float- 1  over  the  offspring  of  a  harsh  heaven  and 
ing  islands  from  a  distance.     Partridges  ;  an  unlovely  earth.     Nature,  like  too  many 


and  snipe  are  the  principal  winged  game 
by  land  ;  I  heard  of  bustards  too,  but  saw 
none ;  ostriches,  or,  more  properly,  emus, 
abound  everywhere.  Of  four-footed  game 
there  is  plenty  too  by  plain  and  forest, 
from  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  and  deer, 
down  to  hares  and  rabbits,  besides  other 
South  American  quadrupeds — all  declared 
by  the  peasants  **good  to  eat/'  but  tastes 
differ. 

How  far  the   varied   and  ever  lovely 


other  mothers,  has  her  favorite  children, 
and  the  Paraguayans  are  in  this  respect 
the  Benjamins  of  her  family. 

My  riding-tour,  during  which  I  visited 
four  out  of  the  twenty-three  districts  into 
which  Paraguay  is  now  divided,  being 
over,  I  returned,  not  without  some  regret, 
to  Asuncion ;  and  thence,  after  a  short 
interval  allowed  to  the  kindness  of  my 
hospitable  entertainers,  re-embarked  on 
the  main  river  for  an  up-stream  voyage  of 


country  in  which  they  live,  the  *' pleasure  '  about   two   hundred  miles   more  to  Con 


situate  in  hill  and  dale,"  nowhere  more 
lavishly  bestowed  by  nature  than  here, 
abundance  of  wood  flowers  and  fruits,  the 


cepcion,  the  chief  town  of  northern  Para- 
guay, situated  just  within  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  the  principal  centre   and 


fern-margined  fountains  and  sparkling  i  depot  of  the  mat^  or  yerva  traffic.  But 
streams,  the  stately  trees  and  deep,  wav-  |  of  this  section  of  the  river,  its  villages  and 
ing  meadows,  and  all  the  perennial  beau- jits  scenery,  also  of  the  ^'^rz/^  groves,  or 
ties  that  make  of   Paraguay  the  wonder   forests  rather,  I  must  defer  the  descrip- 


and  the  delight  of  all  who  visit  it,  how  far, 
I  say,  these  things  may  have  contributed 


tion  till  another  opportunity. 

Much  too  1  have  omitted,  even  in  what 


towards  making  up  the  peculiarly  cheerful, ,  concerns  that  section  of  the  country  which 
contented,  genial  character  of  those  who  I  have  to  a  certain  extent  described,  not 
live  among  them,  I  cannot  tell;  theories  because  unimportant  or  wanting  in  inter- 
of  the  kind  are  the  veriest  card  houses,  est,  but  as  reaching  too  far  beyond  the 
li^^htly  set  up,  as  lightly  thrown  down,  limits  of  my  present  scope,  and  fitter  for 
Yet  I  have  noticed,  not  once,  but  often,  n  complete  work  on  Paraguay  as  it  was, 
and  in  many  regions  wide  apart,  how  or  is,  than  for  a  slight  sketch  of  the  super** 
much  more  serious,  more  unexpansive, '  ficial  impressions  made  by  a  few  weeks 
more  sombre,  in  fact  more  imamiable  a  ;  passed  within  the  territory.  The  form  and 
type  of  dweller  is  generally  found  in  open, '.  tenure  of  the  actual  government,  as  estab- 
treeless,  objectless  lands  of  monotonous  lished  in  1S70,  and  maintained,  at  any 
downs  or  wide  level,  whether  such  be  un-  \  rate,  to  the  letter,  since  then  ;  the  condi- 
der  an  Asian,  an  African,  or  a  European  tion  of  the  army  —  that  army  which  not 
sky;  whether  the  denizens  of  the  land- !  many  years  since,  alone  and  unassisted, 
scape  be  agricultural,  as  in  lower  Egypt, ,  held  the  invading  forces  of  half  South 
or  pastoral,  as  in  the  Dobruja  and  the  i  America  at  bay  ;  of  the  navy,  whose  small 
Eastern  Steppes,  or  mixed,  as  in  Holland.  \  wooden  steamers  so  long  made  good  the 
the  absence  or  what  may  be  termed  the  river  detence  against  nearly  double  the 
ornamental  side  ot  human  nature  is  still  number  ot  gunboats  and  ironclads;  the 
the  same.  For  the  habitual  sight  of  beauty  newly  created  judicial  organization  and 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  its  frequent  legal  tribunals ;  the  position  ot  the  clergy; 
contact  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  devel-  tne  system  ot  popular  education,  the  ele* 
opment  of  the  beautiful  in  man's  nature  mentary  t^chools  established  throughout 
itsell  ;  and  wiiere  the  surroundings  are  the  country,  —  all  these  are,  I  think,  better 
bare  and  dull,  the  inner  lite  is  apt  to  here  passed  over  altogether,  than  touched 
share  in  the  bareness  and  dulness  ot  its  on  alter  a  slight  and  possibly  misleading 
dwelling  place.  It  is  not  only  exceptional  fashion.  Nor  have  I,  lor  similar  reasons, 
natures,  as  a  Giorgione  or  a  Turner,  that  said  anything  about  the  various  co-opera- 
grow  incorporate  with,  and  reproduce  in    tive   enteiprises  —  agricultural,    pastoral. 
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or  industrial  — uodertaken  of  late  years, 
chiefly  by  foreigners,  within  the  Para- 
guayan territory,  with  varying  failure  or 
success  ;  nor  about  the  yet  "  uncivilized," 
that  is  un-£uropeanized  or  neo-American- 
ized  Indian  tribes,  some  scattered  through 
the  riverine  districts  and  the  adjoining 
villages,  *•  among  them,  but  not  of  them  ; " 
others  keeping  more  apart,  and  tenanting 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  east  and 
north  towards  the  Brazilian  frontier;  but 
all  on  good  terms  with  the  Paraguayans 
as  such,  though  little  inclined,  it  seems,  to 
modify  their  own  ancestral  habits  or  occu- 
pations. 

Leaving  these  things  aside  for  the  pres- 
ent, enough  has,  I  think,  been  written 
here  to  show  that  Paraguay,  no  less  than 
her  sister  republics  of  the  south,  is  a 
country  with  a  future;  that  the  Paraguay- 
an nationality,  though  reduced  to  scarce  a 
third  of  its  original  numbers,  and  left 
houseless  and  homesteadless  on  a  deso- 
lated land,  has  yet,  in  a  few  years  of  com- 
parative peace  and  quiet,  already  suffi- 
ciently, thanks  to  its  intense  and  inherent 
vitality,  recovered  itself  enough  to  bring  a 
large  portion  of  its  territory  under  cultiva- 
tion, to  restock  its  pastures  with  cattle, 
and,  best  of  all,  its  villages  with  contented, 
happy,  and  increasing  families  —  the  sur- 
est pledge  of  complete  restoration  and 
lasting  prosperity  in  time  to  come.  Asser- 
tions like  those,  made  and  repeated  but 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  iMasterman  and  oth- 
ers of  his  kind,  that  the  Paraguayans 
•'exist  no  longer,"  that  "  their  destruction 
was  inevitable,"  that  they  were  "  the  tree 
which  will  bring  forth  no  fruit,"  and  should 
accordingly  be  in  due  course  **  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire,"  they  being  "in- 
capable of  civilization  ;"  winding  up  with 
the  Cassandra  predictions  that  *'  the  for- 
eigners whom  they  distrusted  and  de- 
spised will  till  the  ground  which  they 
abandoned  to  tares  and  brambles,  and  en- 
joy the  fair  heritage  which  they  were  un- 
worthy to  possess;"  that,  "the  Teuton 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  soon  fill  the 
void,"  or,  more  wonderful  yet,  that  the 
Paraguayans  themselves  will  "perforce 
ask  Brazil  to  take  the  little  she  has  left  of 
their  habitable  territory,  and  annex  it  as 
the  smallest  province  of  the  empire," 
show  very  little  knowledge  in  those  who 
have  uttered  them  either  of  the  country  or 
of  its  inhabitants.  That  the  Paraguayan 
nation  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist, 
that  neither  its  past,  which  culminated  in 
a  State  whicii,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  a 
six  years'  struggle,  proved  almost  a  coun- 
terpoise for  the  greatest  empire  and  the 


greatest  republic  of  the  south,  conjointly, 
nor  its  present  with  its  vigorous  outcome 
of  new  energy,  new  life,  bear  either  of 
them  the  most  distant  resemblance  to 
barren  fig-trees,  tares,  brambles,  or  any 
other  combustibles  of  the  biblical  list,  are 
facts  that  whoever  cares  to  visit  the  land 
as  I  visited  it  may  easily  assure  himself 
no  less  completely  than  I  did.  As  to 
Paraguayan  civilization,  he  will  find  it 
what  I  found  and  have  described  it ;  and 
he  must  be  hard  to  satisfy  if  it  does 
not  content  him.  With  regard  to  Teu- 
ton and  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants,  by 
whom  I  conjecture  Germans  and  English- 
men to  be  meant,  they  and  their  labors 
are,  and  always  will  be,  welcomed,  pro- 
tected, encouraged  in  Paraguay;  but  I  do 
not  foresee  any  likelihood  of  their  super- 
seding the  vigorous  race  that  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  existent  nationality,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable  that  they  should.  Far  bet- 
ter, as  far  more  within  the  compass  of 
probability,  that  they  should,  by  adopting 
that  nationality  for  their  own,  contribute 
a  fresh  and  most  valuable  element  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  to  the  born  chil- 
dren of  the  soil.  As  to  Brazil,  the  only 
favor  Paraguay  has  to  ask  of  her  is  to  be 
a  just  and  friendly  neighbor;  more  than 
that  neither  she  nor  any  other  State  will, 
I  trust,  have  the  unwisdom  to  attempt, 
nor  would  the  Paraguayans,  betide  what 
might,  for  an  instant  allow.  Paraguay  is 
yet  herself;  and  her  sons  and  daughters 
are  yet,  as  they  ever  have  been,  true  to 
themselves  and  to  her.    Esto  perpetua  / 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
A  PARIS   SUBURB. 

Few  people  when  they  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  however  often 
they  may  repeat  the  experiment,  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
neighboring  people.  Everything  is  dif- 
ferent —  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
their  manner,  their  carriage,  their  way  of 
doing  business,  their  habit  of  life,  their 
streets,  their  shops,  their  houses,  even 
their  horses  and  their  dogs.  Further  ex- 
perience only  deepens  this  sense  of  differ- 
ence, and  shows  that  it  extends,  not  only 
to  idioms  of  speech,  but  to  modes  of 
thought  and  habits  of  mind.  The  whole 
people  is  different,  and  every  fresh  ex- 
perience brings  the  fact  out  the  more 
clearly. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  outward 
evidences  of   their   difference   is   in  the 
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capitals  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  London  ends  and  the 
country  begins.  Ten  miles  away  from 
Charing  Cross  you  are  scarcely  out  of  the 
urban  atmosphere.  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  almost  bounded  by  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  consequence  is  that  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris  are  almost  as  much  country 
villages  as  the  suburbs  of  London  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Paris  is  out  there,  no 
doubt.  They  can  tell  you  what  those  big 
towers  and  domes  are  that  you  can  see 
looming  in  the  distant  town,  these  subur- 
ban folk  ;  but  numbers  of  them  have  never 
been  in  Paris.  It  is  where  the  train  goes, 
and  where  the  train  takes  their  wine,  and 
their  cherries,  their  figs,  and  asparagus, 
but  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  the 
life  of  the  great  town  is  like.  They  sell 
their  produce  to  Paris  much  as  the  natives 
of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  would  sell 
theirs  to  the  white  men,  and  without  seek- 
ing to  know  more  of  the  life  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

There  are  people,  of  course,  in  these 
vine-growing  villages  who  have  daily  in- 
tercourse with  Paris,  even  people  whose 
business  is  in  Paris,  and  who  come  back 
in  the  evening  as  our  citizens  would  go 
down  to  Putney  after  their  day's  work, 
but  they  are  merely  chance  dwellers  in  an 
agricultural  district.  The  interest  of  the 
country  is  in  the  vines ;  a  good  vintage  is 
more  to  them  than  wars  or  revolutions. 
As  the  season  of  the  vintage  comes  on, 
masses  are  said  on  its  behalf;  propitiary 
bunches  of  grapes  are  put  in  the  arms  of 
the  statues  of  the  Virgin  at  every  street- 
corner;  and  the  priest  goes  out  with  a 
solemn  procession  of  cross  bearer,  aco- 
lytes, and  choristers,  to  bless  the  vines 
and  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  when  there  is  a  wet 
season  and  no  sun,  the  crop  is  occasion- 
ally bad,  and  then  there  is  lamentation  in 
Argenieuil,  and  all  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. 

but  it  is  not  only  in  their  faith  in  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  that  the  dwellers 
in  these  French  suburbs  differ  from  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  major  part  of 
the  population  are  vt't^nerons.  Most  of 
them  are  well-to-do  farmers,  farming  their 
own  vineyards,  and  possessing  realized 
incomes  of  four  or  rive  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  to  wl)ich  every  year  they  add  more. 
English  farmers  in  the  same  case  would 
live  in  ease,  if  not  in  some  luxury,  and 
would  blame  the  times  when  they  found 
they  had  exceeded  their  incomes,  and  had 
to  inor linage  their  acres.  If  they  lived  in 
a  hunting  country,  they  would  follow  the 


hounds  on  occasion,  and  would  have  a 
dog  or  two  to  shoot  over.  Their  sons 
would  be  sent  to  boardinj^-schools,  and 
their  daughters  would  learn  to  play  the 
piano,  though  they  might  not  be  able  to 
make  butter. 

The  life  of  a  French  vigneron  is  very 
different.  Not  necessarily  better,  but  al- 
together different.  Soon  after  daybreak, 
summer  and  winter,  the  vigneron  and  his 
whole  family  —  wife,  sons,  and  daughters, 
turn  out  and  start  for  the  vineyards.  The 
men  are  clothed  in  blue  cotton  blouses 
and  loose  trousers  of  the  same  material, 
sabots  on  their  feet,  and  black  cloth  caps 
on  their  heads.  The  women  wear  dresses 
of  grey  woollen  stuff,  bind  their  heads  up 
in  colored  cotton  kerchiefs  that  are  fin- 
ished off  with  a  curious  little  knot  at  the 
top,  and,  like  their  father  and  brothers, 
clank  along  in  wooden  sabots. 

There  is  generally  something  to  be  done 
in  the  vineyards  and  orchards  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  winter  and  spring  the 
ground  has  to  be  cleared,  then  the  vines 
have  to  be  staked,  and,  as  they  increase 
in  growth,  to  be  fastened  to  the  stakes. 
In  many  vineyards  asparagus  is  grown 
between  the  rows  of  vines,  and  requires 
endless  care  and  labor.  Much  of  the 
large  white  asparagus  with  purple-green 
heads  that  is  sold  in  London,  comes  from 
between  the  rows  of  vines  in  these  French 
suburban  vineyards.  Later  there  are  the 
rigs  to  be  gathered,  and  the  cherries;  and 
all  the  while  the  vines  have  to  be  tied, 
and  cleaned,  and  pruned  —  each  vine  re- 
ceiving individual  attention.  Then  come 
the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  wine;  and  lastly  the  cutting 
down  of  the  vines,  the  drawing  and  stack- 
ing of  the  stakes,  the  cleaning  and  dress- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  the  burying  of  the 
rig-trees  against  the  winter  cold.  At  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  this  constant  labor 
necessitates  the  employment  of  hired  help; 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  is 
done  entirely  by  the  vigneron  and  his  fam- 
ily. Every  morning  they  go  out  with  hoe 
and  knife  to  their  fields,  and,  except  lor 
the  necessary  meals,  do  not  return  till 
night.  Few  English  farm-laborers  work 
harder,  or  live  more  sparsely,  than  these 
well  to-do  French  wine-growers.  Except 
on/ite  days  or  Sundays  they  seldom  taste 
meat.  When  they  cut  down  their  vines 
in  the  autumn  the  stems  are  stacked  for 
fuel.  With  a  small,  crackling  fire  of  this 
wood  they  boil  their  coffee  in  the  more* 
ing,  and  their  vegetable  soup  and  beans 
for  dinner.  This,  with  coarse  brown 
bread,  milk  cheese,  and  their  own  thin  red 
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wioe,  they  consider  enouorh  to  work  upon 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

They  are  not  a  highly  educated  class,  it 
must  be  confessed.  As  soon  as  they  can 
handle  a  hoe  they  start  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  for  the  vineyards,  and  so  there 
is  no  time  for  schoolino;.  At  least  it  was 
so  not  so  very  many  years  ago.  Now  the 
ubiquitous  schoolmaster  has  got  hold  of 
them,  and  probably  some  one  has  to  be 
paid  to  do  the  work  of  the  small  hoer; 
but  formerly  the  vineyard  was  the  one 
interest  with  which  no  one  thought  of 
interfering.  Hoeing,  pruning,  grape  pick- 
ing, grape-pressing,  wine-storing,  wine- 
selling,  and  so  back  to  hoeing,  pruning, 
etc.,  with  never  another  thought  or  inter- 
est except  the  steadily  growing  stocking 

—  it  is  a  curiously  monotonous  life,  but 
one  the  people  seem  to  lead  with  perfect 
content;  marrying  into  the  same  class, 
and  bringing  their  children  up  to  do  the 
same  with  them  and  after  them. 

With  one  of  these  vignerons  I  was  some 
years  ago  on  terms  ot  great  intimacy.  M. 
Blanc  was  the  owner  of  extensive  vine- 
yards, in  a  village  six  or  seven  miles  out- 
side the  lortifications  of  Paris  —  a  cheery, 
apple-taced  little  man,  with  a  cheery,  ap- 
ple-faced wife,  a  buxom  daughter  of  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen,  who  promised  to  be  as 
cheery  and  apple-faced  as  her  parents,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  a  tradesman 
in  the  village. 

M.  HIanc  was  a  man  of  considerable 
substance.  Besides  his  extensive  vine- 
yards he  had  a  large  house,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square — one  side  dwelling- 
house,  the  other  sides  store-rooms,  press- 
ing-rooms, and  vats,  with  a  courtyard  in 
the  middle,  and  underneath  were  the  cel- 
lars where  he  stored  the  hogsheads  of  his 
own  wine. 

M.  Blanc  was  a  very  good  specimen  of 
his  class.  His  vineyards  and  orchards 
extended  far  out  into  the  valley.  His 
premises  were  imposing  in  extent.  When 
you  went  to  see  him,  madame  would  take 
the  ladies  of  the  party  up-stairs  and  show 
them  cupboard  alter  cupboard,  and  press 
after  press,  full  ot  household  linen  and  the 
colored  kerchiefs  which  the  countrywomen 
always  wear  instead  of  hat  or  bonnet. 
They  only  washed  —  their  linen,   I   mean 

—  once  in  six  months,  and  their  stores 
were  more  than  enough  to  last  that  time. 
On  high  days  and  holidays,  when  madame 
wore  her  silk  dress,  she  displayed  on  her 
cap  and  iliroat  lace  tliat  made  the  En^jlish- 
wornen  pale  with  envy.  When  the  Miles. 
Blanc  married,  their  father  gave  them  a 
fortune  of   two   hundred  pounds   a   year 
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each.  If  vou  went  into  M.  Blanc's  vine- 
yards  when  the  grapes  were  ripe,  or  into 
his  orchards  when  the  cherries  were  ripe, 
he  would  urge  you  to  eat  your  iill ;  and  in 
the  season  he  was  liberal  of  his  asparagus. 
But  if  you  went  out  directly  after  break- 
fast in  the  summer  you  would  be  very 
likely  to  meet  M.  Blanc  and  his  family 
coming  home  for  their  second  breakfast, 
after  having  done  three  or  four  hours' 
work  with  their  hands  among  the  vines; 
and  if  you  went  to  his  house  later  in  the 
day,  you  would  see  him  sitting  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  bare  deal  table  eating  for  dinner 
a  basin  of  beans,  or  some  such  vegetable, 
with  a  mass  of  brown  bread  and  a  glass 
of  red  wine  by  his  side.  On  one  occasion 
I  went  in  there  with  a  man  who  knew  him 
well,  and  found  him  discussing  just  such  a 
dinner,  and  madame  warming  some  soup 
on  a  crackling  fire  of  vine-cuttings.  We 
apologized  for  disturbing  him  at  his  re- 
past, but  the  courteous  vigneron  insisted 
on  our  sitting  down  and  having  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  in  the  course  of  our  talk  my 
companion  remarked  that  he  wondered 
how  he  (Blanc)  could  work  in  the  way  he 
did  without  eating  meat.  fWhereupon  the 
good  man  looked  up  from  his  beans  and 
remarked:    "Well,    I    should    like   some 

meat,  but '*    And  here  a  twinkle  came 

into  his  little,  wrinkled  eyes,  he  glanced 
at  his  wife,  gave  a  queer  little  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  and  philosophically  went 
on  with  his  beans  without  any  further 
verbal  explanation. 

To  see  M.  Blanc  in  his  glory,  however, 
you  must  be  in  his  neighborhood  at  the 
time  of  the  vintage.  For  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  previously,  you  would  prob- 
ably have  had  frequent  presents  of  grapes 
left  by  M.  or  Mme.  Blanc,  as  they  came 
back  from  their  work;  but  in  order  to 
get  these  ripe  bunches,  you  would  have 
had  to  search  for  some  little  time  among 
the  vines.  Gradually,  however,  you  would 
see  the  purple  tint  spreading  through  all 
the  grapes,  and,  as  this  color  became 
general,  you  might  notice  the  arrival  in 
the  village  of  tired  and  hungry-looking 
men  and  women,  coming  first  singly  and 
then  in  companies.  These  people  are  the 
grape-pickers.  They  generally  know  with 
extraordinary  exactness  when  a  particular 
vineyard  will  be  ready  for  picking,  and 
arrive  often  only  the  day  before  the  ripe- 
ness is  complete.  Sometimes  a  vagary 
on  the  part  of  the  weather  will  upset  their 
calculations,  and,  unless  they  chance  upon 
such  good  souls  as  the  Blancs,  their  case 
is  a  hard  one,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  pen- 
niless when   they  arrive,  and   their  very 
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lean  condition  is  still  further  reduced  be- 
fore they  beojin  work.  At  last,  however, 
the  great  day  arrives,  the  word  is  given, 
and  good  times  begin  for  the  grape-pick- 
ers. 

A  French  vineyard  is  not  in  itself  a 
picturesque  sight.  Walking  through  it, 
you  can  see  little  more  than  the  vines 
immediately  round  you,  for  they  cannot 
grow  above  their  supporting  poles,  which 
are  all  about  six  feet  high.  Standing  on 
a  height  over  them,  you  seem  to  be  look- 
ing over  a  vast  grey  sea,  for  the  country 
is  very  flat,  and  you  see  little  but  the  grey 
tops  of  the  poles.  As  the  season  advances 
towards  the  vintage,  the  white,  chalky 
roads  become  inches  deep  in  dust.  All 
along  the  margins  of  the  road  the  vines 
are  thickly  powdered  with  it,  and  a  foot 
passenger  comes  home  looking  like  a 
miller.  There  is  nothing  very  graceful 
either  in  the  vines  or  the  grapes.  The 
vines  are  immature  hop  vines,  and  the 
grapes  are  very  small,  and  grow  so  closely 
together  that  the  best  way  of  eating  them 
is  to  take  a  bite  out  of  a  bunch  as  you 
would  out  of  an  apple  —  if  your  teeth  are 
good  enough.  It  is  true  you  have  to  take 
your  chance  of  coming  across  snails  and 
slugs,  and  such  small  deer;  but  the  snails 
are  the  white,  edible  variety,  such  as  you 
may  see  in  the  restaurants,  and  the  slugs 
have,  at  all  events,  been  nourished  on  the 
vine. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  vineyard 
begins  with  the  picking.  If  you  live  near 
the  road  to  the  vineyard,  you  are  awak- 
ened at  dawn  by  the  sound  of  cart  wheels 
and  the  jingling  of  the  horses*  bells  ;  prob- 
ably, also,  by  the  shouting  and  singing  of 
the  pickers,  for  no  doubt  old  Blanc  has 
given  them  supper  overnight,  and  their 
coffee  before  they  start  in  the  morning, 
and  they  are  elated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work. 

The  carts  are  two-wheeled  machines 
with  long  bodies.  In  them  stand  open 
tubs.  They  are  drawn  up  in  the  road 
near  where  the  master  intends  to  begin 
operations.  The  hands  are  then  divided 
into  two  parties  —  the  pickers  and  the 
carriers.  The  pickers,  generally  women, 
are  provided  with  hand  baskets,  and  the 
carriers  with  panniers,  which  they  carry 
on  their  backs  in  the  way  universal  with 
French  peasants.  As  the  pickers  strip 
the  vines,  and  fill  their  baskets  with 
grapes,  llie  carriers  come  round  and  col- 
lect them  in  their  panniers,  which  in  their 
turn  are  emptied  into  the  tubs  in  the  cart. 
The  picking  for  the  tirst  day  or  so  is  slow, 
tor  every  one  is  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
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he  or  she  likes,  and  the  people,  havioj; 
generally  been  on  short  commons  for 
some  time  before,  show  no  disposition  to 
neglect  their  opportunities.  Many  of 
them  will  eat  twenty  pounds  a  day,  and 
they  fatten  visibly  day  by  day  under  the 
treatment.  When  the  tubs  are  full  they 
are  driven  down  to  the  vigneron's  house, 
and  emptied  into  the  vat.  And  so  the 
work  goes  steadily  on  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  About  midday  a  halt  is  called; 
all  hands  assemble  in  some  coovenient 
spot  —  generally  under  the  lee  of  the 
carts,  for  other  shade  is  hard  to  find  — 
and  bread  and  cheese  is  served  out: 
loaves  a  yard  or  so  long,  and  great,  flat, 
round  cheeses  that  look  very  tempting. 
They  seem  to  be  good,  too,  by  the  way 
the  men  put  them  away,  in  spite  of  all  the 
grapes  they  have  eaten.  There  is  an  un« 
wonted  appearance  of  plenty  to  which 
they  are  unaccustomed,  and  their  faces 
beam  with  satisfaction.  In  the  evening, 
when  it  becomes  dark,  the  party,  sunburnt 
and  tired  out,  returns  to  the  village.  Ma* 
dame,  who  has  come  back  a  little  while 
beforehand,  has  a  steaming  mess  of  meat 
and  vegetables,  which  is  served  out  to  the 
hands  with  great  hunks  of  bread  —  a  much 
better  dinner  than  she  and  her  husband 
allow  themselves  at  other  times. 

M.  and  Mme.  Blanc  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  one  vintage  by  dining  with  us. 
Madame  arrived  in  her  silk  gown  of  state, 
her  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and  her 
lace  high  crowned  cap  on  her  head.  Mon- 
sieur had  on  his  Sunday  boots,  and  his 
black  Sunday  trousers,  and  a  shirt  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  with  a  collar  of  danger- 
ous stiSness  and  height.  He  was  shaved, 
too,  and  scrubbed  till  he  shone  like  a  lady 
pippin,  but  over  his  white  shirt  the  sensi- 
ble man  had  put  a  clean  blue  blouse. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  family  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  for  as  madane 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  before  she 
had  saluted  any  one,  she  pointed  at  her 
entertainers,  and  turning  at  her  husband, 
exclaimed,  — 

*'  Ah,  I  told  you  so ;  I  told  you  they 
would  make  a  toilette.  Go  home  at  once 
and  put  on  your  coat." 

In  vain  was  all  remonstrance  on  our 
part.  Madame  hauled  an  enormous  key 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  monsieur  had  to 
take  it  and  go  home  and  put  on  his  black 
cloth  coat  of  state,  in  which  he  eventually 
returned,  looking,  and  evidently  feeling, 
like  a  iiog  in  armor. 

It  was  a  terrible  garment,  that  coat;  it 
pinched  him  at  every  joint,  he  was  con- 
scious of  it  whenever  he  moved.    Several 
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times  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it  off, 
and  was  only  restrained  by  his  wife's 
fierce  looks  and  nods.  It  quite  spoilt  his 
evenin<;;  he  couldn't  relax  or  enjoy  him- 
self till  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  put  himself  at  ease  for 
a  while.  Madame,  however,  had  come  to 
enjoy  herself,  and  she  did  so  with  a  whole 
heart.  As  a  preparation  she  pinned  back 
her  lace  sleeves,  and  turned  the  skirt  of 
her  silk  dress  inside  out,  and  set  to  work 
in  a  business-like  way.  As  each  dish 
came  in  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  like  a  child. 

**  Ah,  v'la  le  gros  b^te ! "  she  exclaimed, 
as  a  turkey-poult  made  its  appearance,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  what  was  evi- 
dently a  traditional  joke  about  its  want  of 
clothing,  and  when  she  and  her  husband 
took  their  departure  with  their  cheery 
*'  Ben  swear,  maisieu*,  m*dame,"  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  her  assertion  that  she 
had  very  much  enjoyed  her  dinner. 

Some  time  after  this  dinner  I  attended 
a  much  greater  feast  given  by  M.  and 
Mme.  Blanc  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
Mile.  Blanc  to  the  son  of  a  neighboring 
vigneron. 

There  was  no  half-heartedness  in  their 
hospitality.  The  ceremony,  with  its  atten- 
dant  formalities,  lasted  all  day,  and  the  in- 
vited guests  were  expected  to  **  assist  "  at 
the  whole  of  it.  At  half  past  ten  we 
paraded  in  M.  Blanc's  courtyard.  Mon- 
sieur had  spent  the  morning  among  his 
wine-casks,  and  was  now  changing  his 
blouse  for  the  black  cloth  suit  of  cere- 
mony. He  informed  us  of  the  fact  himself 
from  the  window  of  his  bedroom,  adding 
that  he  would  soon  be  down,  and  giving 
directions  to  some  of  his  friends  who  had 
already  assembled  to  take  care  of  us. 
Soon  after  this,  madame  made  a  similar 
announcement  as  to  her  own  toilet,  and 
invited  the  ladies  to  give  their  help  and 
advice  towards  its  completion.  Madame, 
they  afterwards  reported,  only  required 
some  finishing  touches  to  her  laces.  The 
bride  was  under  the  hands  of  the  village 
hairdresser,  who  had  previously  operated 
on  her  father's  beard  ;  but  when  this  cere- 
mony was  completed  their  services  were 
requisitioned  to  get  the  lady's  gloves  on. 
The  glove-maker  had  not,  in  stock,  any 
gloves  made  for  the  hands  of  a  lady  who 
had  spent  fourteen  of  her  twenly-one 
years  of  existence  in  hoeing  vineyards. 
She  had,  therefore,  to  take  tiie  ready-made 
article,  and  the  English  ladies  came  out 
of  her  room  looking  hot  and  exhausted 
with  the  labor  of  getting  the  bride  into 
them.     It    required    both    patience    and 


physical  exertion.  One  of  them  took  the 
bride  round  the  waist  and  pressed  her 
forward,  while  the  other  kneaded  the 
gloves  on  to  the  damsel's  fair  fingers. 
The  kid  was  sound,  and  stood  the  strain 
put  upon  it,  but  all  through  that  hot  day 
the  poor  bride  held  her  hands  as  if  they 
were  suffering  from  the  nip  of  frost. 

While  this  operation  was  going  on  up- 
stairs I  was  being  entertained  by  my 
deputy  hosts  below.  Their  idea  of  enter- 
tainment was  tobacco  and  drink  in  the 
state  chamber.  I  was  accordingly  con- 
ducted there,  given  a  seat  on  the  state 
sofa,  and  made  to  join  several  excellent 
old  gentlemen  in  the  consumption  of  very 
bad  tobacco.  When  I  declined  the  red 
wine  they  offered  me,  brandy  was  pro- 
duced —  there  was  do  escaping  their  mis- 
guided kindness  in  one  form  or  another. 
My  only  consolation  was  that  there  were 
others  suffering  a  worse  infliction;  for 
when  I  got  into  the  fresh  air  again,  the 
babel  of  sound  that  came  from  the  bride's 
room  seemed  to  me  worse  than  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke  I  had  come 
from.  A  room  full  of  the  chatter  of  women 
who  spend  their  days  in  the  fields  is  an 
experience  not  lightly  to  be  encountered. 

When  I  came  out  into  the  courtyard,  it 
had  a  very  bright  appearance.  The  guests 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred.  Black  cloth  seems  to  be  the 
holiday  dress  of  the  working  population 
of  all  countries.  It  certainly  was  so  with 
the  male  guests  on  this  occasion. 

The  ladies,  however,  were  resplendent. 
Each  of  them  wore  a  silk  dress,  in  nearly 
every  case,  I  believe,  their  own  wedding 
dresses,  a  high-crowned  lace  cap,  and  lace 
over  their  bosoms;  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  this  lace  was  very  beautiful. 
Each  one  also  wore  a  gold  chain,  a  gold 
watch,  a  bracelet,  and  a  brooch,  which  the 
bridegroom  always  gives  to  his  bride  on 
the  wedding  day. 

I  was  surveying  this  scene,  and  trying 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  clipped  words 
my  friends  were  launching  at  me  from  all 
sides,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  softer 
voice  than  usual,  saying, — 

*'  Pardon,  m'sieu' ;  "  and  before  I  could 
fairly  turn  round,  I  received  a  salute  on 
my  cheek  from  the  bride. 

Before  I  could  think  of  a  pretty  compli- 
ment and  turn  it  into  French,  the  lady 
had  passed  on  —  and,  indeed,  as  she  had 
to  kiss  some  fifty  men,  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Fortunately  for  me  1  was 
among  the  first  of  them.  On  looking 
round  I  was  amused  to  see  that  the  bride- 
groom had  paid  my  wife  the  same  cour- 
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tesy,  more.  I  think  to  her  astonishment 
than  satisfaction. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over  we  were 
marshalled  in  pairs,  the  bride  and  her 
father  leading  the  procession,  and  marched 
to  the  Mairie,  where  the  civil  contract  was 
ratified.  That  over,  we  marched  in  the 
same  order  to  the  church  to  receive  the 
nuptial  benediction,  after  which  we  had 
the  advantage  of  an  address  from  the 
cur^,  in  the  course  of  which  he  informed 
the  newly  married  pair  that,  rightly  con- 
sidered, marriage  was  an  *'avant  goQt  de 
ciel.**  How  he  gained  his  experience  he 
did  not  say. 

On  leaving  the  church  we  found  a  band 
of  music  awaiting  us,  and,  preceded  by  it, 
we  marched  to  a  restaurant  in  the  village, 
where  the  wedding  breakfast  was  served. 
Arrived  there,  the  bride  took  up  her  po- 
sition at  the  doorway  of  the  courtyard, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends  as  they  filed  past  her  to  an  up- 
stairs room  where  the  wedding  feast  was 
to  be  held. 

Before  it  was  served,  however,  we  had 
an  hour  to  wait — a  very  grievous  hour. 
Most  of  the  party  had  probably  break- 
fasted somewhere  about  daybreak,  and 
from  then  till  two  o'clock  was  a  long  time 
to  wait.  Too  lonsj  for  many  of  the  guests, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  among  the  num- 
ber, for  I  saw  them  in  an  adjoining  room 
having  a  preparatory  basin  of  soup. 

At  last  the  repas  was  announced,  and 
we  were  marshalled  to  a  room  where  a 
hundred  places  were  laid  at  tables  resplen- 
dent with  all  the  resources  of  the  confec- 
tioner's art.  Before  we  sat  down,  how- 
ever, preparations  had  to  be  made.  Such 
a  feast  as  this  was  a  serious  business,  and 
we  had  our  suits  of  state  on.  These  suits, 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  restricted  the 
movements  of  their  arms,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  women  might  suffer  damage  from 
incautious  management  of  their  viands. 
The  men,  therefore,  took  off  their  coats 
and  sat  down  in  their  shirt  sleeves;  the 
ladies  contented  themselves  with  turning 
the  skirts  oK  their  dresses  inside  out.  and 
pinning  their  lace  sleeves  up  to  their 
elbows;  and  then,  prepared  for  the  fray. 
we  sal  down,  the  ladies  on  one  side,  and 
the  men  on  the  otiier,  the  space  between 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  bemg  filled  by 
two  enormous  sugar-candy  peacocks  stand- 
ing head  to  head. 

The  large  number  of  guests  severely 
taxetl  the  resources  of  the  restaurant,  and 
wc  had  to  wait  a  considerable  lime  between 
the  diifereni  dishes;  but  we  had  come 
there  lor  serious  enjoyment,  and  were  not 


to  be  put  out  by  any  such  small  matter  as 
that.  Whenever  we  were  tired  of  waiting 
we  got  up  and  strolled  about  the  room, 
and  so  returned  to  our  places  wUh  a  fresh 
appetite.  It  also  had  the  advantage  that 
the  cook  was  thus  able  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  dish  in  hand,  which  consequently 
came  up  frizzling  hot.  The  beaming  faces 
of  content  and  enjoyment  all  down  the  ta- 
ble, too,  were  worth  seeing,  but  even  the 
pleasure  of  that  failed  somewhat  before 
the  end  of  the  four  hours  during  which 
the  banquet  lasted.  During  the  ^rst  part 
of  the  dinner  the  ordinary  wine  of  the 
country  was  drunk,  but  after  some  time 
—  during  a  pause  between  two  courses  — 
champagne  was  handed  round.  There- 
upon the  bride  and  bridegroom  rose  from 
their  places  and  went  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  clinking  their  glasses, 
the  bride  with  the  men,  the  bridegroom 
with  the  women.  Later  on  Madeira  was 
handed,  and  the  same  ceremony  was  gone 
through  by  the  parents  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair.  Again  the  tedium  of  one  of  the 
long  pauses  was  relieved  by  the  disap- 
pearance from  his  place  of  a  small  nephew 
of  the  bride.  Presently  he  reappeared  by 
her  side,  and  when  she  lifted  him  up  he 
displayed  in  triumph  a  huge  bunch  of  col- 
ored ribbons — presumably  the  bride's 
garter.  With  this  he  was  led  off  by  the 
bridesmaids,  who  cut  it  up  into  rosettes 
and  distributed  it  to  the  guests. 

Everything  has  an  end,  and  at  last, 
about  six  o'clock,  we  finished  our  dinner 
and  went  outside  to  smoke,  take  snuff,  or 
amuse  ourselves  in  any  other  way  that 
occurred  to  us  —  all  except  the  parents  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  stayed  be- 
hind to  pack  up  the  remnants  of  the  feast 
in  handkerchiefs  for  conve}ance  to  their 
own  houses. 

The  dinner  had  cost  them  eighty  pounds 
we  were  told,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly 
have  been  done  for  less ;  but  for  that,  it 
seems,  they  bought  it  outright,  and  were 
entitled  to  take  away  with  them  what  was 
not  eaten. 

Atier  dinner  the  procession  was  re- 
formed, and,  headed  by  the  band,  weot 
tor  a  walk  through  the  village  and  into  the 
country,  returning  to  the  restaurant  for 
the  ball,  which  began  at  ten  and  went  on 
till  tour  in  the  morning.  The  next  three 
days  were  spent  by  the  newly  married 
couple  and  their  relations  in  promenading 
the  neighborhood,  and  paying  and  receiv- 
ing visits,  and  the  evenings  in  dancing; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  if 
you  had  been  up  a  little  after  sunrise,  you 
might  have  seen  the  happy  pair  going  off 
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to  their  vineyards,  the  bride  in  her  grey 
woollen  dress  and  head-kerchief,  and  her 
husband  in  a  blue  linen  suit. 

Not  very  long  after  their  marriage  hard 
times  came  upon  France,  and  this  village 
was  the  headquarters  of  a  German  army 
corps. 

I  had  heard  now  and  then  of  the  Biancs, 
and  was  glad  to  learn  that  they,  personally, 
had  not  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country.  The  Germans  paid  honestly,  and 
these  good  people  found  in  them  a  ready 
market  for  their  commodities. 

Some  years  after  the  peace,  being  in 
Paris,  with  time  on  my  hands,  I  went  down 
to  see  my  old  friends. 

Except  that  the  village  had  grown,  and 
that  the  new  church,  which  was  in  process 
of  building  when  I  last  saw  it,  was  now 
finished,  nothing  was  altered.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  a  hostile  army  should  have 
been  in  occupation  of  the  place  ;  even  a 
little  wooden  hovel  that  1  remembered 
still  remained  untouched. 

I  made  my  way  down  to  M.  Blanc's 
house  and  found  Madame  in  the  court- 
yard. Finding  she  looked  at  me  with 
some  appearance  of  antagonism,  I  told 
her  who  1  was,  adding  that  I  was  afraid 
she  had  forgotten  me,  to  which  she  bluntly 
responded  that  she  had  —  what  did  I 
want?  In  vain  did  I  tell  her  that  all  I 
had  come  for  was  to  inquire  after  her 
health  and  shake  her  by  the  hand.  '*  I 
couldn't  have  come  for  that,"  she  said, 
**  I  must  have  some  business.  Did  I 
want  to  buy  some  wine  ?  " 

At  last  a  woman  with  grizzled  hair, 
whom  I  with  some  difficulty  identified  as 
the  ruddy-faced  bride,  who  was  sorting 
figs  in  a  shed  at  the  other  side  of  the 
courtyard  called  out,  *'  Don't  you  see, 
mother,  it's  M. .?" 

"And  who  is  M. ?*^  was  the  an- 
swer the  old  lady  vouchsafed. 

**  It  must  be  a  long  time  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  sir,"  said  the 
daughter,  seeking  to  soften  the  effect  of 
her  mother's  manner. 

I  agreed  that  it  was,  and  mentioned  the 
number  of  years  that  had  elapsed. 

'*  Ugh  !  "  said  Madame  Blanc;  **  why, 
that  was  before  the  war  !  "  And  with  that 
she  turned  on  her  heel,  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  me. 

The  war  seemed  to  have  obliterated 
from  her  mind  aM  that  had  gone  before. 
Wl)y  it  was  so  I  didn't  make  out.  She 
hadn't  suffered  at  all ;  indeed,  it  had  been 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  her  and  her 
family;  but  it  evidently  seemed  to  her  to 
be  absurd  that  a  man  should  come  to  her 


to  talk  of  what  had  occurred  before  **  the 


war. 
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On  leaving  the  Maison  Blanc,  I  went 
down  to  inspect  the  church,  and,  finding 
the  cur^  there,  I  complimented  him  on 
the  fine  building  that  had  been  completed 
since  my  last  visit.  He  accepted  my 
compliment  graciously,  and  showed  me 
all  there  was  to  see  in  the  church,  after- 
wards taking  me  outside  and  pointing  out 
the  place  where  a  round-shot  had  gone 
through  the  west  window,  and  the  bullet- 
marks  spattered  all  over  the  walls. 

"But  the  Germans  didn't  do  that,"  he 
hastened  to  explain  ;  "  the  Germans  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  was  all  the 
work  of  the  Communists." 

When  1  came  to  consider  what  "the 
war "  meant  to  these  people  —  what  a 
series  of  horrors  their  primitive  lives  had 
encountered  during  that  winter,  I  no 
longer  wondered  that  such  fierce  emotions 
had  made  hazy  in  the  old  peasant's  mind 
all  that  had  sone  before  it. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
AN   AFGHAN  JAILER. 

BY   REV,  T.    P.    HUGHES,   B.D.,   LATE  OF 
PESHAWAR. 

It  was  in  February,  1842,  that  the  news 
reached  England  of  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  the  British  army  in  Afghanistan, 
and  that  some  thirty  British  officers,  ten 
English  ladies,  and  some  twenty  English 
children  were  being  held  in  captivity  by  a 
treacherous  and  murderous  race,  who  felt 
they  had  wrongs  to  avenge. 

The  Afghan  who  had  charge  of  these 
prisoners,  now  forty-three  years  ago,  is 
still  living  at  Peshawar. 

Mirza  Bahoo-ud-deen  Khan  is  now  an 
old  man.  He  cannot  be  less  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  But  he  still  possesses  con- 
siderable strength  and  vigor.  Being  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  he  has  been  out- 
lawed by  the  present  ruler  Ameer  Abdur 
Rahman,  and  has  therefore  sought  protec- 
tion of  the  very  race  whom  he  once  held 
in  cruel  bondage  in  Fort  Buddeeabad  in 
the  year  1842. 

The  Mirza  was  not  a  cruel  man,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  wild  Afghans  of  the 
hills  to  understand  what  were  absolutely 
necessaries  of  life  to  English  ladies  and 
their  little  children.  They,  suffered  much 
in  that  lonely  fort.  A  certificate,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  in  the  writer's  possession 
(having  been  given  to  him  by  the  Mirza 
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himself),  bears  testimony  to  the  man's 
kindness,  and  we  find  the  following;  entry 
in  the  diary  of  the  late  Sir  Vincent  George 
Lawrence,  dated  March  ii,  1842,  to  the 
same  effect :  — 

Mirzah  Baha-oo-deen  applied  to  Troup  and 
myself  to  get  him  a  certificate  signed  by  all  the 
captives  testifying  that  he  had  treated  us  well, 
as  he  was  about  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge. 
We  gladly  complied  with  his  wishes,  as  he  had 
deserved  well  of  us  all.  He  is  an  intelligent 
man  without  the  overweening  conceit  of  his 
countrymen,  and  knowing  well  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  army  would  one  day  be  avenged, 
he  thought  it  a  prudent  measure  to  provide 
himself  with  a  document  which  would  be  of 
great  use  to  him  hereafter. 

The  document  has  certainly  been  of 
\\\t  greatest  use.  For  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  the  old  jailer  on  presentation 
of  his  certificate  obtained  a  liberal  reward 
from  the  government,  and  he  has  now  ex- 
changed the  fading  document  for  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  same,  with  extracts  from 
printed  books  and  reports  regarding  his 
services.  Lady  Sale,  in  her  popular  diary 
of  the  Cabul  Insurrection,  has  the  follow- 
ing entries  regarding  our  friend  :  — 

March  11,  1S42. — The  Mirza  Bawadeen 
Khan  is  getting  a  paper  signed  by  us  all  to  say 
he  has  treated  us  well,  from  whence  we  expect 
he  thinks  our  party  (the  English)  will  eventu- 
ally gain  the  ascendant. 

March  19  — No  earthquake  to-day.  The 
Mirza  is  ordered  off,  and  the  Nazir  of  Mo- 
hommcd  Shah  is  come  in  his  place.  The 
Nazir  begins  well  j  says  the  Mirza  cheated 
us  of  our  allowance ;  that  two  sheep  and 
twenty  fowls  are  to  be  distributed  daily,  one 
seer  of  flour  and  one  of  rice  to  each  room,  with 
ghee  in  proportion ;  and  that  we  are  to  have 
raisins,  sugar,  and  tea  monthly.  ,  .  .  For  my- 
self I  res^rct  his  going  away,  as  he  was  always 
very  civil  to  me,  getting  me  any  little  thing  I 
required. 

Lieutenant  Eyre  (afterwards  Sir  Vin- 
cent Eyre)  gives  in  his  diary  the  following 
notice  of  Hahoo-ud-deen  :  — 

Bawiideen  Khan  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Troup,  who  in  peaceful  times  styled 
himself  a  Syud,  but  now  ft)r  a  time  sunk  his 
religious  di5«tinction  of  Syud  in  the  more  war- 
like distinction  of  Khan.     This  man  had,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  l)een  imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  English,  but  was  \ 
released  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Maho- . 
med  Akbar,  whom  he  had  befriended  during  1 
that   cnicf's  continemcnt  at  Bokhara,  and   to  \ 
whose  fortunes  he  now  attached  himself.     His  : 
manners  were  excceilingly  boorish,  and  he  took 
little  pains  to  render  himself  a^jreeable,  thou;;h 
from  his  previous  conduct  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that,  under  his  roughness  of  exterior, 
there  iurked  a  secret  preference  for  our  cause. 


It  appears  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
one  on  which  the  testimonial  was  given, 
the  Mirza  rendered  important  service,  for 
Lieutenant  Eyre  writes :  — 

March  10,  1842. — In  consequence  of  re- 
peated earthquakes  we  deserted  the  house  and 
took  up  our  abode  in  some  small  wooden  huts 
constructed  l)v  our  servants.  To-night  our 
slumber  was  broken  by  loud  cries  of  "Mur- 
der ! "  which  were  found  to  proceed  from  Lady 
Sale's  Hindoostani  ayah,  whom  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  had  attempted  to 
strangle  in  her  sleep.  The  wretch,  failing  in 
his  purpose,  jumped  over  the  wall,  which  was 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and,  being  discovered 
in  the  morning,  narrowly  escaped  a  hanging 
by  lynch  law  at  the  hancls  of  the  Meerza  (Le^ 
the  ofiicial  to  whom  this  certificate  was  given 
next  day),  who  was  with  difficulty  perst^ed 
to  alter  his  sentence  to  banishment  from  the 
fort. 

March  18.  —  The  Meerza  was  this  day  re- 
called by  the  Sardar  (Akbar  Khan)  and  his 
place  filled  by  the  Nazir  of  Mahomed  Shah 
Khan. 

The  old  Mirza  now  says  he  was  re- 
moved because  he  had  been  too  kind  to 
the  English  ladies  and  gentlemen.  His 
manner  now  is  certainly  the  reverse  of 
boorish,  but  having  been  honored  with  the 
confidence  of  the  great  Ameer  Dost  Mu- 
hammad, as  well  as  of  his  successor  Sher 
Ali  Khan,  the  jailer  of  1842  has  now  ac- 
quired the  manners  of  a  courtier.  At 
Simla  and  in  other  Indian  stations  where 
he  has  visited  British  ofllicers,  he  has  not 
only  been  kindly  received  but  has  become 
a  favorite.  There  is,  of  course,  a  vast 
contrast  between  his  duties  in  the  Fort 
Buddeeabad  in  1842  and  those  in  the 
year  1885  at  Simla  and  Peshawar.  Fortv- 
three  years  ago  he  was  omt  jaiier^  be  is 
now  OUT  guest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the 
British  occupation  of  Afghanistan  in  the 
year  1838,  the  British  government  felt  so 
secure  of  their  position,  that  many  of  the 
English  officers  sent  for  their  wives  and 
families.  English  bungalows  were  erect* 
ed,  English  furniture  was  imported,  and 
all  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  civil- 
ized life  were  found  in  the  British  cao* 
tonment  outside  the  walls  of  Cabul. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1841,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was 
attacked,  and  both  the  embassy  and  his 
two  companions,  Lieutenant  Broadfoot 
and  Lieutenant  Burnes,  Sir  Alexander's 
brother,  were  massacred. 

Rebellion  followed.  The  whole  British 
army  at  Cabul  was  annihilated,  only  one 
Englishman,  Dr.  Bryden,  reaching  Jellala* 
bad  to  tell  the  tale.    The  English  ladies, 
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and  a  few  ED^lish  officers  retained  as 
hostages  for  Dost  Muhamad*s  release, 
who  was  then  an  exile  in  Calcutta,  were 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans. 

With  the  exception  of  Lady  Macnagh- 
ten  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  the  ladies  lost  all 
their  baggage.  Some  had  little  children 
depending  upon  their  help.  And  thus 
these  helpless  women  with  their  young 
families  were  obliged  to  march  it  on  the 
backs  of  camels  or  on  the  tops  of  baggage 
mules,  until  they  found  an  inhospitable 
home  in  a  miserable  little  fort  in  Lugh- 
man,  known  as  Fort  Buddeeabad.  The 
exact  number,  of  English  prisoners  re- 
leased on  the  arrival  of  Generals  Pollock 
and  Nott  at  Cabul,  in  September,  1842, 
was  thirty-five  officers,  eight  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  two  clerks, 
twelve  women,  and  twenty-one  children, 
but  some  of  the  officers  were  prisoners  in 
Ghaznee,  and  in  other  places.  The  num- 
ber of  signatures  on  the  old  jailer's  certifi- 
cate is  twenty-seven. 

Old  Bahoo-ud-deen  Khan's  reminis- 
cences of  forty-three  years  ago  are  some- 
what clouded,  but  three  events  seem  to 
have  impressed  themselves  most  vividly 
on  the  old  man's  mind  —  the  earthquake, 
the  birth  of  three  little  European  prison 
ers,  and  the  treasures  contained  in  Lady 
Macnaghten's  boxes  (the  latter,  of  course, 
being  many  of  the  presents  taken  by  the 
late  envoy  for  presents  to  political  offi 
cers).  It  is  an  amusing  coincidence  that 
Sir  George  Lawrence,  in  his  book,  **  Forty 
Years'  Service  in  India,"  mentions  the 
Mirza's  interest  in  these  boxes.  He 
says,  "  The  Mirza  hinted  to  me  this  day 
that  he  knew  Lady  Macnaghten  possessed 
much  valuable  property,  which  the  gift  of 
a  pair  of  valuable  shawls  to  himself  might 
save  her  being  deprived  of.  Accordingly 
her  ladyship,  on  my  advice,  bestowed  a 
pair  ot  the  handsomest  on  our  keeper, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  of  saving  the 
rest."  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-three 
years,  the  old  Mirza,  having  witnessed  the 
massacre  of  another  embassy  —  although, 
thank  God !  not  the  defeat  of  another 
army  —  has  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
share  he  had  in  Lady  Macnaghten's 
boxes.  He  says  he  still  possesses  the 
shawls. 

He  remembers  turning  out  his  poor 
Hindustani  servants,  who  were  incapable 
of  work  from  frost-bites,  wounds,  and 
other  injuries,  whom  Sir  George  Lawrence 
says  the  Mirza  plundered  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed, but  he  says  he  did  it  under  the 
imperative  orders  of  Sirdar  Akbar  Khan; 
but,  he  adds,  **  The  English  gentlemen  and 


ladies  know  very  well  that  I  let  a  lot  of 
them  into  the  fort  again  !  " 

Many  of  the  names  of  that  noble  band 
of  prisoners,  whose  names  are  attached  to 
Bahoo-uddeen's  certificate,  have  become 
historic. 

Poor  General  Elphinstone  signed  his 
name  with  a  dying  hand  and  a  broken 
heart;  Vincent  Eyre,  whose  stirring  nar- 
rative of  the  massacres  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington  declared,  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  deprived  him  of  a 
night's  rest;  Colin  Mackenzie,  a  devoted 
Christian  general  whose  remains  now  rest 
in  the  Edinburgh  cemetery;  Eldred  Pot- 
tinger,  the  "hero  of  Herat,"  whose  name 
we  still  find  remembered  with  respect  in 
that  distant  Afghan  province ;  George 
Lawrence  (Sir  George  Lawrence),  the  last 
survivor,  who  died  only  a  few  months  ago. 
Then  of  the  ladies' signatures  we  find  Mrs. 
Anderson,  whose  little  girl  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans;  Lady  Macnaghten 
and  Mrs.  Trevor,  whose  husband  had 
been  slain  by  an  Afghan  prince;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  Lady  Sale,  the 
most  heroic  spirit  of  the  company,  whose 
brave  husband,  General  Robert  Sale,  was 
defending  Jellalabad,  and  whom  she  urged 
never  for  one  single  moment  to  take  the 
perilous  position  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter (for  Mrs.  Sturt  was  also  a  prisoner) 
into  consideration  where  the  honor  of  his 
country  was  concerned. 

The  other  names  on  the  certificate  are 
Brigadier  Shelton,  Major  Griffith,  Captain 
Souter,  Lieut.  Waller,  Captain  Anderson, 
Captain  Colin  Troup,  Captain  Bygrave, 
Captain  Johnson,  Dr.  Magrath,  Mrs. 
Eyre,  Lieut.  Melville,  Mrs.  Sturt,  Mrs. 
Waller,  Lieut.  Mein,  J.  Trevor,  Captain 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Main  waring,  J. 
Waller,  and  Conductor  Ryley. 

Such  are  the  names,  many  of  them  now 
illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  our  em- 
pire, which  are  inscribed  on  this  interest- 
ing document,  and  written  in  an  Afghan 
prison-house  by  British  captives  forty- 
three  years  ago. 

This  document  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  England's 
history,  showing  how  it  is  possible,  when 
the  God  of  battles  is  not  with  the  hosts  of 
Britain,  that  the  greatest  calamities  and 
the  direst  misfortunes  may  happen  to  the 
nation. 

Within  the  short  period  extending  from 
2nd  November,  1841,  to  13th  January, 
1842,  history  records  the  massacre  of  our 
embassy  —  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  Sir 
William  Macnaghten  —  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  an  army  of  six  entire  regiments, 
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three  companies  of  sappers,  a  troop  of 
European  horse  artillery,  half  a  mountain 
train  battery,  a  whole  rejjiment  of  regular 
cavalry,  four  squadrons  of  irrejjulars,  with 
some  twelve  thousand  camp  followers,  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  British  offi- 
cers—  events  which  must  now  rekindle 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  hearts  of  En- 
glishmen now  that  Afghanistan  has  again 
become  the  centre  of  political  strife. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  MARCH  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN. 

Among  the  little-noticed  but  most  im- 
portant facts  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
the  enormous  recent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  white  men  in  it.  It  is  barely'two 
centuries  (16S3) since  those  races,  thou«:h 
even  then  the  most  eneroretic  of  mankind, 
formed  but  a  small  fraction  in  the  total  of 
humanity —  probably  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  —  and  were  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  could  defend  themselves  against 
the  remainder.  The  stream  of  Asiatic 
conquest  had  not  stopped,  for  the  Turks 
were  at  the  gates  of  Vienna;  an  African 
fleet  was  dominant  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
Asia  knew  nothing  of  the  whites  except 
in  one  or  two  tolerated  settlements  on  the 
coast  fringe  of  India;  Africa  belonged 
exclusively  to  Africans ;  and  though  the 
whites  had  mastered  South  America, 
where,  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
history,  their  conquests  were  incredibly 
rapid,  most  part  of  North  America  still 
felt  Indian  wars  to  be  terrible  and  even 
formidable  events.  Even  a  hundred  years 
later  the  white  people,  though  under  the 
operation  of  the  still  unexplained  law 
which  at  one  time  fosters  and  at  another 
time  restricts  the  growth  of  a  people  they 
were  increasing  slowly,  were  still  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  probably  a 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
They  had,  indeed,  annexed  the  two  Amer- 
icas and  northern  Asia,  thus  quintupling 
the  area  of  their  estate  upon  the  planet, 
and  probably  multiplying  their  fixed  wealth 
by  at  least  twentyfold  —  a  country  being 
always  the  largest  item  in  the  wealth  of 
any  race  or  nation  —  but  they  had  only 
begun  to  settle  in  the  western  continent ; 
they  had  but  commenced  to  conquer  in 
southern  Asia;  they  had  visited,  but  not 
occupied,  Australia;  and  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia  they  were  only 
slaves  to  an  Asiatic  horde.  The  century, 
however,  ending  1884,  has  been  marked 
by  an  advance  so  rapid  and  so  unbroken 


as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  and  to  present 
one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in  history. 
The  white  races  in  and  out  of  Europe, 
under  the  influence  of  some  still  mysteri- 
ous call  upon  their  energies,  have  multi* 
plied  nearly  threefold,  and  are  to-day,  as 
Mr.  R.  GifEen  has  shown  in   his  recent 
address  to  the  Statistical  Society,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.    As  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  corresponding  increase 
in  the  dark  races,  and  as,  indeed,  such  in- 
crease  has  been,  outside    India,  nearly 
impossible,  the  white  men  are  now,  by  the 
best  calculations,  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  world,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  were  only  two  centuries  ago,  a 
little  more  than  ten  percent.    They  have, 
moreover,  if  anything,  increased  in  physi- 
cal strength,  and   have  so  developecl  in 
brain,  and  consequent  power  of  organiza- 
tion, that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  whole 
remainder  of  mankind,  even  if  all  were 
reduced  to  equal  weapons,  coulil  seriously 
injure  the  white  third,  which  again,  if  it 
chose  to  act  together  and  employ  without 
pity  the  weapons  its  intelligence  has  en- 
abled it  to  construct,  could  in  a  few  years 
reduce  the  remainder  of  the  world  to  an 
uninhabited  desert.     Except  in  the  South 
Pacific,  where,  by  one  means  or  another, 
they  kill  out  the  darker  men,  the  white 
races  show  no  tendency  of  that  kind  — 
though  we  take  it  in  the  dawn  of  history 
I  they  exterminated  pretty  freely,  especially 
'  in  India  —  but  they  do  show  a  strong  dis- 
'  position  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
!  earth,  and  govern  it  as  they  please.    The 
I  Chinese  are  the  only  great  race  remaining 
;  which  can  be  said  to  be  truly  independent 
I  and  free  from   the   predominating  influ- 
.  ence,  more  or  less  directly  exercised,  of 
j  the  energetic  white  men,  who  pour  in  in* 
:  creasing  streams  over  the   remainder  of 
:  the  earth's  surface.    They,  indeed,  alone 
I  traverse   the   ocean.     The  Chinese  keep 
I  a   few   ships;    and   a  few  small   vessels 
,  manned   by  dark  sailors,   mostly   pirates 
i  or  slavers,  or  pilgrim  carriers,  still  hang 
I  about  the  coasts  of  southern  Asia  or  east- 
ern Africa  ;  but  the  fighting  navies  of  the 
world,  and  its  great  transport  ships,  and 
its  mercantile  marine,  are  all  alike  white. 
^  No  dark   race    could    bombard  a  white 
,  harbor,  or  transport  an  army  across  a  hun- 
I  dred  miles  of  sea  in  the  face  of  a  prohibi- 
:  tion  from  white  men, —  who   now  exclu- 
sively occupy  Europe,  except  the  corner 
on  which  Constantinople  stands;  who  OC- 
\  cupy  two-thirds   of   North  America,  and 
dominate  over  North  and  South  America 
down  to  Patagonia;  who  have  taken  pos- 
I  session  of  Australia  and  New  Zealandi 
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and  most  of  the  larger  isles  of  the  South 
Pacific  ;  who  claim,  if  they  do  not  possess, 
the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  from  the  Ural 
to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  who  dominate  the 
whole  of  India,  Indo-China,  and  the  delta 
of  the  Nile.  They  have  lately  taken  to 
conquering  Africa,  and  are  entering  it  at  a 
hundred  points  at  once;  seizing,  almost 
silently,  certainly  without  serious  effort, 
huge  slices  like  French  Africa,  Soutli 
Africa,  Madagascar,  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Niger,  and  the  still  more  extensive  region 
drained  by  the  system  of  rivers  called  the 
Congo.  Nor  is  there  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  process  will  soon  be  checked, 
for  the  white  men  are  urged  forward  by  an 
irresistible  spur  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  The  increase  of  the  yellow  race, 
which  must  once  have  been  so  incredibly 
fast,  has  stopped,  and  that  of  the  dark 
races  of  India,  which  for  a  century  ha« 
been  amazing,  is  being  checked  by  recur- 
rent famines;  but  that  of  the  white  peo- 
ples goes  on  so  fast  that  the  transport  of  a 
huge  army  every  year  across  the  Atlantic 
makes  no  impression  on  their  numbers, 
and  at  their  present  rate  of  increase  they 
will  in  19S4  be  a  thousand  millions,  or 
much  more  than  half  of  then  existing  man- 
kind. The  Chinese  have  recently  shown 
some  resisting  power;  the  English  have 
apparently  —  it  may  prove  only  apparently 
—  halted,  indecisive,  in  their  march  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  ;  but  the  general  move- 
ment sweeps  ever  forward,  and  within  the 
century  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
every  corner  of  the  earth  will  be  ruled 
by  white  men,  and  that  \\\^  audax  lapeti 
genuSy  as  Horace  perceived  them  to  be, 
will  be  the  only  independent  race  within 
the  planet,  which  their  tireless  enterprise 
will  then  have  rendered  quite  visible  and 
very  small.  Not  even  internal  war  arrests 
the  rush,  still  less  human  volition.  Be- 
cause Germans  and  Frenchmen  fought, 
France  is  in  Tonquin,  Tunis,  and  .Mada- 
gascar;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Englishmen  are  reaching  the  Zambesi,  are 
encamped  in  Egypt,  have  gained  full  foot- 
ing in  Borneo,  are  legally  reigning  on  the 
Niger,  and  are  looking  with  greedy  eyes 
on  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  South 
Pacific.  It  is  difficult  to  read  such  a  rec- 
ord without  feeling  that  the  quarrels  of 
old  Europe,  of  which  we  make  so  much, 
are  rather  petty  affairs,  or  without  doubt- 
ing whether  after  all  Prince  Bismarck 
does  very  greatly  affect  the  fortunes  of 
the  human  race.  The  ultimate  Law-giver, 
who  scatters  the  nations,  and  who  has 
taken  off  the  ban  of  sterility  from  the 
Aryan  to  inflict  it  on  the  Turanian,  seems 
to  be  stronger  than  he. 


The  world  is  the  heritage  of  the  white 
man,  —  that  is  the  first  lesson  of  Mr.  Gif- 
fen's  figures  ;  but  there  is  another,  also, 
which  Englishmen  will  do  well  to  think 
over  patiently,  and,  if  they  can,  without 
hatred  in  their  hearts.  They  have  no 
right  to  anorer  with  the  visible  will  of  God. 
If  Mr.  Giffeo's  figures  are  correct  —  and, 
subject  to  some  arrest  of  existing  law, 
they  must  be  as  correct  as  if  they  were 
merely  unapplied  calculations  —  there  is 
but  one  race  on  earth  with  whom  it  be- 
hoves the  Teuton  in  all  his  branches  to 
keep  friends.  This  supremacy  of  the 
white  man  will  in  the  end  —  and,  recollect, 
children  may  be  born  to-day  who  will  see 
the  end,  and  then  be  younger -than  Sir 
Moses  Mootefiore  —  be  the  joint  suprem- 
acy of  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav.  In  1984, 
when  the  world  contains  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  white  faces,  six  hundred  millions 
of  these  will  be  English  and  Germans, 
and  three  hundred  millions  will  be  Slav. 
There  will  practically  be  no  other  white 
races,  the  French  not  increasing,  the 
Spaniards  increasing  slowly — if,  indeed, 
as  in  Mexico,  they  do  not  rather  suffer 
absorption  into  a  dark  people  ;  the  Scan- 
dinavian having  stopped  absolutely;  and 
the  Irishman,  true  to  his  destiny,  helping 
only  to  swell  the  power  of  the  race  he 
professes  to  detest.  If  the  Teuton  and 
the  Slav  can  keep  friends,  the  world  is 
theirs;  and  if  not,  there  will  be  the  most 
terrible  struggle  recorded  in  history  since 
the  white  barbarians  fought  the  white  Ro- 
mans and  their  darker  allies.  We  are  not 
sure  that  an  agreement  is  possible  until  a 
great  fight  has  taken  place,  for  Slav  and 
Teuton  seem  unwilling  to  comprehend 
each  other,  though  there  is  not  between 
them  the  internecine  hatred  sometimes 
observed  in  history ;  but  if  their  statesmen 
could  arrange  terms  on  which  the  conflict 
could  be  permanently  avoided,  a  huge 
mass  of  misery  might  be  saved  to  our 
immediate  descendants.  To  avoid  the 
quarrel  will  be  difficult,  for  the  Slav  is  just 
now  strangled ;  and  to  reach  the  open 
water,  and  so  take  his  natural  part  in  the 
greater  movement  of  mankind,  he  must 
pitch  himself  on  somebody,  be  it  on  Tur- 
key, or  England,  or  China;  but  the  means 
of  avoidance  are  worth  the  study  and 
patience  of  years.  Mankind  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  happy  when  all  is  done,  for  in 
all  this  movement  is  no  cure  for  sin,  or 
pain,  or  poverty  ;  anxiety  increases  as  fast 
as  intelligence,  and  sympathy  —  which 
means  suffering  —  faster  than  strength; 
but  one  grand  condition  of  even  moderate 
well-being  is  that  Slav  and  Teuton  should 
learn  how  to  live  together  in  peace.     If 
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not,  the  Teuton  may  some  day  —  in  less 
than  a  century  —  find  that  every  third 
white  man  is  a  foe,  and  that  the  third  man 
has  the  power  of  ranging  behind  him  the 
darker  races  of  mankind.  The  Teuton 
has  the  art  of  dominance ;  but  the  Slav 
has  gained  a  strong  hold  wherever  he  has 
ruled,  and  can  do  at  least  one  thing  we 
cannot,  —  he  can  conquer  the  Turanian 
without  rousing  his  unquenchable  hate. 
Now,  the  Turanian  is  the  only  race  not 
white  which  should  in  1984  be  strong. 


From  Nattire. 
THE  MEASURE  OF   FIDGET. 

Latterly  —  no  matter  where  —  I  was 
present  at  a  crowded  and  expectant  meet- 
ing. The  communication  proved  tedious, 
and  I  could  not  hear  much  of  it,  so  from 
my  position  at  the  back  of  the* platform  I 
studied  the  expressions  and  gestures  of 
the  bored  audience. 

The  feature  that  an  instantaneous  pho- 
tograph, taken  at  any  moment,  would  have 
most  prominently  displayed  was  the  un- 
equal horizontal  interspace  between  head 
and  head.  When  the  audience  is  intent, 
each  person  forgets  his  muscular  weari- 
ness and  skin  discomfort,  and  he  holds 
himself  rigidly  in  the  best  position  for 
seeing  and  hearing.  As  this  is  practically 
identical  for  persons  who  sit  side  by  side, 
their  bodies  are  parallel,  and  again,  as 
they  sit  at  much  the  same  distances  apart, 
their  heads  are  correspondingly  equidis- 
tant. But  when  the  audience  is  bored 
the  several  individuals  cease  to  forget 
themselves  and  they  begin  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  discomforts  attendant  on 
sitting  long  in  the  same  position.  They 
sway  from  side  to  side,  each  in  his  own 
way,  and  the  intervals  between  their  faces, 
which  lie  at  the  free  end  of  the  radius 
formed  by  their  bodies,  with  their  seat  as 
the  centre  of  rotation  varies  greatly.  1 
endeavored  to  give  numerical  expression 
for  this  variability  of  distance,  but  for  the 
present  have  failed.  I  was,  however,  per- 
fectly successful  in  respect  to  another 
sign  of  mutiny  against  constraint,  inas- 
much as  I  found  myself  able  to  estimate 
the  frequency  of  fidget  with  much  pre- 
cision, it  happened  that  the  hall  was 
semicircularly  disposed  and  that  small  col- 
umns under  the  gallery  were  convenient 
as  points  of  reference.  From  where  I  sat, 
fifty  persons  were  included  in  each  sector 
ot  which  my  eye  formed  the  apex  and  an 
adjacent  pair  of  columns  the  boundaries. 


I  watched  most  of  these  sections  in  tnro, 
some  of  them  repeatedly,  and  counted  the 
number  of  distinct  movements  among  the 
persons  they  severally  contained.  It  was 
curiously  uniform,  and  about  forty-five 
per  minute.  As  the  sectors  were  rather 
too  long  for  the  eye  to  cover  surely  at  a 
glance,  I  undoubtedly  missed  some  move* 
meots  on  every  occasion.  Partly  on  this 
account  and  partly  for  the  convenience  of 
using  round  numbers  I  will  accept  fifty 
movements  per  minute  among  fifty  per> 
sons,  or  an  average  of  one  movement  per 
mmute  in  each  person,  as  nearly  repre* 
senting  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The 
audience  was  mostly  elderly ;  the  youog 
would  have  been  more  mobile.  Circnro- 
stances  now  and  then  occurred  that  roused 
the  audience  to  temporary  attention,  and 
the  effect  was  twofold.  First,  the  fre- 
quency of  fidget  diminished  rather  more 
than  half;  second,  the  amplitude  and 
period  of  each  movement  were  notably 
reduced.  The  swayings  of  head,  trunk, 
and  arms  had  before  been  wide  and  slug- 
gish, and  when  rolling  from  side  to  side 
the  individuals  seemed  io  yaw;  that  is 
to  say,  they  lingered  in  extreme  positions. 
Whenever  they  became  intent  this  pecul- 
iarity disappeared,  and  they  performed 
their  fidgets  smartly.  Let  me  suggest  to 
observant  philosophers  when  the  meetings 
they  attend  may  prove  dull,  to  occupy 
themselves  in  estimating  the  frequeacyi 
amplitude,  and  duration  of  the  fidgets  of 
their  fellow-sufferers.  They  must  do  so 
during  periods  both  of  intentness  and  of 
indifference,  so  as  to  eliminate  what  nay 
be  styled  **  natural  fidget,"  and  then  I 
think  they  may  acquire  the  new  art  of 
giving  numerical  expression  to  the  anioont 
of  boredom  expressed  by  the  audience 
generally  during  the  reading  of  any  par- 
ticular memoir. 

F.  G. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  BIBLICAL  BROTHERHOOD: 

A  NEW  RUSSIAN  SECT. 

Albeit  inferences  based  on  seeniog 
historical  analogies  are  almost  sure  to  be 
wrong,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
condition  of  France  before  the  Revolution 
of  1789  and  the  present  condition  of  Rus- 
sia show  several  striking  points  of  resein* 
blance.  As  touching  religion,  for  instance, 
we  see  among  the  upper  classes  the  same 
scepticism  and  the  same  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  order  in  Church  and 
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State;  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
the  same  credulity  and  superstition,  the 
same  subservience  to  a  clergy  who  are  at 
once  the  servile  instruments  and  chief  up- 
holders of  the  despotism.  In  France  also, 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  there 
was  the  same  intolerance  of  Dissent,  and, 
among  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
almost  the  same  reverence  for  royalty 
that  characterizes  the  Russia  of  to-day. 
Was  not  Louis  XVI.  —  perhaps  the  very 
feeblest  of  ali  the  Bourbon  kings  —  called 
by  his  people  Louis  le  D^sir^?  But  here 
the  analogy  ceases,  and  the  contrasts  far 
exceed  the  similarities.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  Galilean 
Church,  whose  head  was  a  spiritual  poten- 
tate, to  be  as  intensely  national  as  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  whose  chief  is 
an  autocratic  czar.  Louis  le  Grand  could 
no  more  have  treated  the  French  clergy 
as  Peter  the  Great  treated  the  Russian 
clergy,  than  he  could  have  built  a  new 
Paris  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand 
lives.  Russia,  moreover,  has  nothing  cor- 
responding with  the  Huguenot  element, 
nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
Yveuzh  dourgeoisiej  and  her  nobility  dif- 
fers as  widely  from  the  old  aristocracy  of 
France  as  the  inoujik  differs  from  the 
paysan.  Still  another  point  of  difference 
is,  that  whereas,  after  the  Reformation, 
France  was  free  from  religious  novelties, 
Russia  is  fruitful  in  new  creeds.  For 
though,  at  first  sight,  the  government 
seems  to  act  and  speak  for  the  entire  na- 
tion, and  dissent  from  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  strictly  forbidden,  often  se- 
verely punished,  the  power  of  the  State  to 
control  the  beliefs  of  the  population  has 
of  late  years  greatly  diminished.  The 
rapid  extension  and  vast  size  of  the  em- 
pire, the  great  variety  of  races,  religions, 
and  climates,  have  impaired  almost  to 
paralysis  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  the 
czar  in  things  spiritual.  IVIinisterial  or- 
ders and  imperial  ukases  have  not  sufficed 
to  check  the  singular  evolution  which, 
beginning  half  a  century  ago,  is  still  in 
progress.  Every  new  idea  finds  apostles 
and  confessors.  Dreams  of  social  and 
religious  transformation  haunt  the  popu- 
lar mind;  while  so  prone  to  enthusiasm 
and  exaltation  is  the  Slav  genius,  that  the 
very  men  who  reject  God  deify  humanity, 
and  suffer  and  die  in  its  cause  with  the 
constancy  of  martyrs  and  the  courage  of 
heroes.  Hardly  a  year  passes  which  does 
not  witness  the  birth  of  some  fresh  sect, 
whose  beliefs  are  a  strange  compound  of 
Byzantine  theology,  Hindoo  mysticism, 
and  European  Communism. 


Until  within  a  few  years,  past,  the  id- 
vention  of  new  religions  was  limited  to  a 
few  great  lords  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Orthodox  Slav  peasants  of  Great  Russia, 
and  the  Protestant  Lettish  peasants  of 
the  Baltic  provinces.  But  the  passion 
for  new  departures  has  now  extended  to 
the  Jews  of  New  Russia  and  of  the 
Ukraine,  some  of  whom  have  founded  a 
sect  with  the  avowed  aim  of  reconciling 
Hebraism  and  Christianity.  Its  begin- 
nings date  from  the  early  part  of  1880. 
Its  first  apostles  were  four  poor  Jews  of 
Elizabethgrad,  —  a  tailor,  a  corn-dealer,  a 
notary's  clerk,  and  a  village  schoolmaster. 
Their  first  converts  were  the  members  of 
their  own  families  and  a  few  personal 
friends,  and  they  called  themselves  the 
Biblical  Brotherhood.  Their  object  was 
not  alone  to  promote  fraternity,  but  to 
combat  the  well  known  aversion  of  Orien- 
tal Jews  to  hand  labor,  to  which  end  they 
established  communistic  agricultural  soci- 
eties on  the  systems  of  Fourier  and  the 
White  Quakers  of  New  York.  Despite 
the  open  hostility  of  their  Jewish  kins- 
folk, and  the  cold  indifference  of  their 
Christian  neighbors,  the  new  community 
made  rapid  progress;  but  like  all  innovat- 
ors, they  bad  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  per- 
secution. Anti-Semitic  riots  broke  out ; 
and  being  confounded  by  the  ignorant 
peasants  with  the  Jews  from  whom  they 
had  separated,  their  houses  were  attacked 
and  pillaged,  and  themselves  dispersed, 
the  leaders  being  compelled  for  a  while  to 
leave  the  country.  But  they  have  now 
returned,  their  propaganda  has  been  re- 
sumed with  great  success,  and  the  sphere 
of  their  activity  includes  the  whole  of 
southern  Russia.  The  Brotherhood,  young 
as  it  is,  has  already  produced  two  off- 
shoots, the  Rationalist  Association,  which 
conhnes  its  labors  chiefly  to  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  Community  of  New  Israel,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Odessa. 

One,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  is  probably  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  it  by  the  State,  by 
which  it  has  been  officially  recognized. 
For  although  the  czar's  government  bit- 
terly opposes  dissent  from  the  Orthodox 
Church,  it  is  in  accordance  with  its  tradi- 
tional policy  to  patronize  any  movement 
which  seems  likely  to  injure  the  Judaism 
it  so  much  detests,  and  against  whose 
adherents  it  is  even  now  preparing  new 
measures  of  repression. 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  article  to  set  forth  the  entire 
religious  system  of  the  confraternity  of 
Elizabethgrad,  the  more  especially  as  their 
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articles  of  faith  are,  in  some  instances,  too 
va^^ue  to  be  easily  defined.  Their  princi- 
pal material  object,  as  explained  in  their 
manifesto,  is  **to  uproot  all  personal  and 
egoistic  tendencies,  all  spirit  of  sect  and 
caste,  and  to  substitute  therefor  neigh- 
borly love  and  the  religion  of  humanity.'* 
"Science  without  faith,"  they  say,  "is 
reason  without  sentiment,"  —  a  sentiment 
which,  however  commendable,  seems  a 
little  wanting  in  clearness.  As  touching 
faith,  however,  the  brotherhood  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  making  too  severe  de- 
mands on  the  credulity  of  its  neophytes. 
Converts  are  called  on  to  believe  noth- 
ing **  which  modern  science  does  not  rec- 
ognize as  possible."  Hence  the  belief 
in  revelation,  which  they  are  required  to 
avow,  does  not  imply  a  belief  in  miracles  ; 
and  science  is  looked  upon  as  being  no 
less  precious  than  religion  itself.  In 
"revelation"  are  included  both  the  two 
Testaments  and  the  Talmud,  all  of  which 
the  brotherhood  accepts,  yet  while  accept- 
ing, rejects.  For  albeit  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual teachings  of  the  sacred  books  are 
regarded  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  the 
historical  traditions  are  looked  upon  as 
destitute  of  authority  and  undeserving  of 
credence.  Their  definition  of  the  soul's 
immortality  smacks  of  esoteric  buddhism. 
**  The  souls  of  our  fathers,"  they  say,  "  are 
the  intellectual  possessions  of  the  present 
age  ;  science,  knowledge,  our  higher  moral 
conceptions,  the  general  conscience  of  hu- 
manity. .  .  .  Our  own  souls  will  acquiure 
the  quality  of  immortality  in  proportion  as 
we  propagate  science  and  truth  for  the 
good  of  all  men  ;  and  the  more  we  do  this, 
the  nearer  shall  we  draw  to  God,  the 
eternal  ideal." 

Like  the  English  Society  of  Friends, 
with  whom  they  have  some  curious  points 
of  resemblance,  the  Biblical  Brotherhood 
abhors  ritual.  Their  marriages  are  of 
Quaker  simplicity.  Bride  and  bridegroom 
present  themselves  before  the  community, 
express  their  desire  to  take  each  other  for 
better  or  worse,  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  their  friends,  listen  to  a  discourse, 
and  the  knot  is  tied.  The  untymg  is  not 
quite  so  easy.  Before  a  couple  can  re- 
ceive a  divorce,  they  must  obtain  the  con 
sent  thereto  of  ten  brothers  and  ten  sis- 
ters. The  brotherhood,  moreover,  abjures 
all  the  traditional  ceremonial  and  elab- 
orate observances  of  Jewish  worship,  one 
of  their  chief  aims  being,  as  they  omit  no 
opportunity  of  proclaiming,  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  have  hitherto  separated 
their  "  brethren  after  the  flesh  "  from  their 
Christian   neighbors.     To  this   end  they 
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exhort  the  former  to  exchange  their  gabar- 
dines for  the  costumes  of  modern  Europe, 
to  abandon  the  horrible  idiom  —  a  mix- 
ture of  Hebrew  and  German,  — at  present 
spoken  by  Russian,  Polish,  and  Hunga- 
rian Jews,  and,  in  short,  to  give  up  every 
custom  and  usage  which  marks  them  as 
a  race  apart.  "  Let  all  regenerated  Is- 
raelites," say  the  prophets  of  Elizabeth- 
grad,  "  forget  their  ancient  hatreds  and 
renounce  the  narrow  prejudices  of  sect. 
Let  them  give  up  usury  and  finance  in 
favor  of  husbandry  and  agriculture,  of  all 
occupations  the  honestest,  the  healthiest, 
and  the  best,  and  employ  for  the  general 
good  of  their  kind  the  remarkable  intel- 
lectual qualities  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them." 

The  new  religion,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
essentially  rationalist,  therein  di£Eering  as 
widely  from  the  grotesque  faiths  that  have 
lately  won  so  many  proselytes  among  the 
Russian  peasantry  as  Judaism  differs  from 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  sect 
of  New  Israel,  an  offshoot  of  the  broth- 
erhood, is  somewhat  more  orthodox  than 
the  parent  Church,  in  the  sense  that  they 
revere  Christ  as  a  messenger  sent  from 
Heaven,  if  not  as  the  actual  son  of  God, 
and  describe  themselves  as  Israelites  of 
the  New  Testament.  Those  of  our  read- 
ers who  desire  to  have  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  New  Israel  we 
may  refer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Doku- 
mente  der  national-jiidischen  christglaubi- 
gen  Bewegung  in  Siidrussland,**  recently 
published  in  Leipzic  by  Professor  De* 
litzsch. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  these 
movements  amongst  the  Jews  are  favored 
by  the  Russian  authorities,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  religious  agitation  among  the 
peasantry  is,  as  far  as  possible,  discour- 
aged and  suppressed.  From  the  imperial 
despotic  point  of  view,  no  policy  coald 
well  be  more  shortsighted.  For  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  mania  for  new  reli- 
gions is  both  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of 
the  mental  and  moral  unrest  which  atlects, 
more  or  less,  the  entire  nation,  and,  like 
Nihilism  itself,  is  part  of  the  general  up- 
rising against  the  principle  of  authority  in 
the  Church  and  of  despotism  in  the  State* 
So  far  as  the  autocracy  is  concerned,  the 
Jewish  movements  are  by  far  the  roost 
dangerous  of  the  merely  spiritual  revolts, 
for,  involving  as  they  do  the  rejection 
of  time-honored  dogmas  and  traditional 
restraints,  their  tendency  is  essentially 
subversive  and  revolutionary.  Their  in- 
fluence cannot  be  limited  to  the  body  in 
which  they  have  originated  ;  wherever  the 
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new  doctrines  are  preached  sedition  is  dis- 
seminated. The  schisms  which  enjoy  the 
special  protection  of  the  State,  because 
they  may  possibly  disintegrate  Judaism, 
are  much  more  likely  to  make  as:ainst  des- 
potism. But  if  despots  had  always  been 
wise,  nations  might  never  have  been  free, 
and  Russian  liberty  has  more  to  hope 
from  the  faults  than  the  virtues  of  the 
autocracy. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   MUSICAL   PITCH   QUESTION. 

The  question  of  musical  pitch,  which 
is  once  more  engrossing  professional  at- 
tention, can  hardly  be  expected  to  appeal 
with  direct  force  to  the  general  public,  or 
to  the  great  bulk  of  amateurs.  *'  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  amateur  musicians,*'  as  Mr. 
Davison  wrote  in  1869,  "possesses  an  ear 
so  musically  sensible  as  to  be  able  to 
know  one  key  from  another  away  from 
paper,  where,  of  course,  the  printed  signa- 
ture is  a  guide."  Nevertheless,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  all  lovers  of  music 
should  be  awakened  to  the  significance  of 
an  agitation  which  has  for  its  acknowl- 
edged aim  the  further  diffusion  and  inter- 
nationalism of  the  art,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  singers,  instrumentalists, 
or  composers.  And  though  the  mass  of 
amateurs  are  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  the 
change,  still  they,  in  common  with  the 
non  performing  but  appreciative  public, 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  some  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  ail  valuable  public 
property,  and  as  Mr.  Hullah  once  happily 
pointed  out,  the  voices  of  the  great  singers 
can  be  regarded  to  come  under  that  de- 
nominaUon. 

With  regard  to  musical  pitch  itself,  let 
it  suffice  to  remind  our  readers  that, 
while  ail  civilized  countries  have  adopted 
the  same  system  of  musical  notation,  and 
have  agreed  on  wiiat  spaces  or  lines  of 
the  statf  the  notes  of  tiie  scale  shall  be 
written,  a  great  divergence  prevails  as  to 
the  pitch  or  height  of  these  notes,  — 
speaking  more  technically,  of  the  number 
of  double  vibrations  per  second  which 
these  signs  shall  represent.  Scientitic 
methods  for  ascertaining  the  number  of 
these  vibrations  have  existed  long  enough 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  pitch  has  been 
forced  up  a  full  tone  since  the  time  of 
Handel,  and  about  a  semitone  since  that 
of  Beemoven.  Vocalists  anxious  to  dis- 
play an  exceptionally  high  range  have  con- 
tributed slightly  to  this  result.     But  the 


chief  offenders  have  been  wind-instrument 
makers  and  conductors.  The  latter  im- 
agining or  rightly  believing,  for  it  is  still 
a  moot  point,  that  increased  sonority  or 
brilliancy  of  tone  was  attainable  by  height- 
ening the  pitch,  encouraged  the  former  to 
sharpen  their  instruments.  Now  certain 
wind  instruments  once  constructed  are 
practically  unalterable,  so  far  as  pitch  is 
concerned,  or  only  alterable  at  consider- 
able expense,  whereas  stringed  instru- 
ments, by  tuning  up,  or  the  device  of 
using  thinner  strings  and  slightly  modi- 
fying the  structure  of  the  interior,  can  be 
adapted  to  any  pitch.  So  the  upward 
movement  went  on,  orchestras  being  more 
than  at  present  dependent  upon  military 
bands,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
pitch  of  the  new  and  constantly  sharper 
instruments  produced  by  the  competing 
manufacturers.  As  early  as  1834  a  con- 
gress of  physicists  met  at  Stuttgart  to 
determine  the  question,  and  proposed  as 
the  standard  a  pitch  of  528  for  0  =  440 
for  A,  a  suggestion  that  was  void  of  prac- 
tical result.  Five  and  twenty  years  later 
the  question  came  to  a  head  in  France. 
An  international  committee  was  appoint- 
ed in  which  men  differing  as  widely  in 
musical  temperament  as  Berlioz  and  Ros- 
sini were  included.  Their  sittings  elicited 
much  valuable  information  and  resulted  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  diapason  nor' 
mal  A  =  435,  C=522,  which  was  forth- 
with fixed  by  legal  decree.  The  advantage 
of  a  despotic  government  where  art  is 
concerned  could  not  be  more  happily  de- 
monstrated. The  Napoleonic  pitch  was 
accepted  and  has  prevailed  from  that  date 
in  France,  and  is  now  being  enforced  by 
government  decree  in  Belgium.  Mean- 
while in  England  the  pitch  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  io 
1813 — we  quote  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Ellis  at  the  recent  public  meeting  held  in 
St.  James's  Hall  —  at  A  =  423J  and  at  433 
in  1820,  rose  under  the  direction  of  Costa 
between  1852  and  1874  ^^  ^  mean  of  452J 
and  a  maximum  of  454]^^.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  enhancement  of  pitch 
was  acquiesced  in  without  protest.  I  n  i860 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held, 
suggested  by  the  French  conference.  And 
yet,  though  starting  with  the  admission 
that  unanimity  was  above  all  things  to  be 
desired,  the  merits  of  three  several  pilches 
were  obstinately  debated,  with  the  result 
that  the  Stuttgart  standard,  as  a  compro- 
mise, was  recommended  to  be  adopted  — 
a  recommendation  equally  abortive  with 
that  promulgated  by  the  German  savants 
in  1834.     Commenting  upon  this  meeting 
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in  an  admirable  article  in  the  Musical 
Times  of  February,  1869,  when  the  ques- 
tion had  again  emerged,  Mr.  Henry  Lunn 


chased  in  Paris,  and  the  services  of  Mr 
Barnby  secured  as  conductor.  Now,  as 
no  mention    whatever  was  made  at  the 


saw  in  its  decision  **  a  remarkable  instance  I  recent  public  meeting  held  in  St.  James's 


of  the  independence  of  the  English  char 
acter,  which  however  commendable  in 
politics,  is  often  most  reprehensible  in 
art."  He  adds,  and  the  words  have  a  spe- 
cial significance  at  the  present  juncture, 
"It  was  evident  **  [/>.,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween i860  and  1869]  "that  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Society  of  Arts  before  us, 
whatever  might  be  done  in  France,  the 
question  never  could  be  decided  by  any 
conference  held  in  this  country."  It  was 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Costa,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  musical  pitch  in  England 
rose  to  the  height  at  or  about  which  it  now 
stands,  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  that  great  conductor  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  two  evil  effects  entailed  by  this 
supposed  gain  of  general  brilliancy  and 
sonority,  —  we  mean  the  harm  done  to  the 
voices  of  public  singers,  and  the  wrong 
inflicted  upon  composers  whose  works  had 
to  be  mutilated  in  order  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  the  human  voice. 
For  instance,  the  enormous  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties presented  to  vocalists  by  Beetho- 
ven's "  Mass  in  D  "  were  so  far  enhanced 
by  the  pitch  adopted  by  Costa,  that  at  the 
performances  of  that  work  in  1854,  1861, 
and  1870,  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, he  was  obliged  to  transpose,  or  even 
alter,  certain  numbers  of  the  vocal  score. 
The  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  was  a  dead  letter,  and  when 
a  crisis  did  occur  nine  years  later,  it  may 


Hall  of  this  practical  test  of  the  lower 
pitch,  which  extended  over  several  sea- 
sons and  was  attended  with  remarkable 
success,  we  may  be  allowed,  in  order  to 
complete  this  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
pitch  question,  to  summarize  the  net  re* 
suits  of  this  experiment  so  far  as  they  can 
be  gathered  from  contemporary  press  no- 
tices. From  these  it  is  evident  that  while 
undoubted  relief  was  afforded  to  the  sing- 
ers, no  perceptible  falling-off  in  brilliancy 
or  sonority  was  apparent.  The  critics 
were  almost  unanimous  in  following  the 
lead  set  by  the  writer  in  the  Times — 
presumably  the  late  Mr.  Davison  —  who 
candidly  confessed  that  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  pitches  seemed  so  slight  as 
hardly  to  be  worth  taking  into  serious  ac- 
count. A  great  number  of  these  gentle- 
men took  no  notice  of  the  change  at  all; 
and  after  the  first  season,  press  references 
to  the  altered  pitch  were  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  statement  that  it 
was  stili  upheld.  One  newspaper,  which 
had  assailed  the  innovation  at  the  outset, 
was  obliged  to  admit,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  performance  of  the  "  Mass  in  D,*'tbat 
the  adoption  of  the  French  pitch  was  a 
great  advantage;  and  in  another  journal 
the  diapason  normal  was  attacked  for  the 
grotesque  reason  that,  no  grand  piano 
tuned  to  that  standard  being  availabla^ 
the  "queen  of  pianistes,"  Madame  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  was  compelled  to  submit 


fairly  be  said  to  have  been  forced  on  by  the  •  to  the  indignity  of  performing  the  piano- 
single  action  of  a  great  vocalist.  Mr.  Sims  I  forte  solo  in  the  Choral  Fantasia  upon  a 
Reeves  declined  to  sing  for  the  Sacred  semi-grand.  Eventually,  the  need  of  more 
Harmonic  Society,  giving  as  his  reason,  extended  accommodation  for  the  perform- 
in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum^  the  abnor-  ers  induced  the  promoters  of  these  ora- 
mally  hi;);h  pitch  then  prevailing.  Detract- '  torio  concerts  to  migrate  to  Exeter  Hall, 
ors  were  not  slow  to  insinuate  that  he  I  where  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
was  merely  consulting  the  interests  of  his  .  pitch  of  the  organ,  and  abandon  the  dkt^ 
own  organ,  and  not  those  of  musicians  I /^^ij^//  normal.  The  general  public  had 
as  a  whole.  The  odium  musicum  was  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question 
aroused,  and  the  papers  of  the  day  were  ;  of  pitch,  and  the  musical  world  at  large 
filled  with  correspondence  on  the  subject. '  refused  to  be  convinced  of  the  ezpedi- 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  here,  for  this  j  ency  of  the  alteration.  Thus  the  move* 
"strike  "on  the  part  of  an  invaluable  art-  meni  may  be  said  to  have  died  a  natural 
ist  gave  an  entirely  practical  turn  to  the « death,  but  not  before  it  had  practically 
controversy.  An  enterprising  tirm  of  mu- '-  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  change 
sical  publishers  took  up  the  cause,  and  where  the  question  of  expense  was  not 
or;;anized  a  series  of  oratorio  concerts, .  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
with  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  as  their  chief  at-  Very  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the 
traction,  and  the  adoption  of  the  French  1  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  a  lower- 
pitch  as  the  chief  novelty  of  their  pro-  ing  of  pitch  which  have  been  stated  at 
gramme.  A  new  orijan,  tuned  to  the  r//Vz-  previous  crises  in  rtie  controversy.  But  it 
pason  normal,  was  built  for  the  purpose,  may  be  as  well  to  set  down  the  pros  and 
the  necessary  wind  instruments  were  pur-  ,  cons  of   the   question   as   clearly   as  our 
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space  will  allow.  Foremost  among  the 
advantau;es  of  depressing  the  pitch  is  the 
greater  uniformity  which  would  be  se- 
cured, and  of  the  paramount  value  of 
which  all  musicians  are  convinced  in  the 
abstract.  Vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
are  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  adapt  their  voices  or  in- 
struments to  the  different  pitches  which 
sometimes  prevail  in  the  same  city,  and 
composers  are  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  exact  demands  they  are  making 
upon  their  interpreters,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. Secondly,  almost  all  singers 
would  profit  by  the  change.  Of  course, 
instances  would  occur  where  bass  and 
contralto  voices  would  experience  an  in- 
creased difficulty  in  producing  the  cavern- 
ous tones  of  their  lowest  register  which 
nature  or  cultivation  has  endowed  them 
with.  But  their  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  strain  to  tenors  or  soprani  in 
emitting  the  hi^h  A  or  any  note  above  it, 
and,  let  us  add,  of  pain  to  the  sensitive 
listener,  whose  appreciation  of  a  song 
does  not  always  vary  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  physical  exertion  expended  by  the 
singer.  Thirdly,  the  lowering  of  pitch 
would,  in  many  cases,  extend  the  reper- 
tory of  conductors  and  enable  them  to 
surmount  the  well-nigh  insurmountable 
difficulties  presented  by  the  **  monumental 
choral  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury," —  we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Manns  sixteen  years  ago,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  proposed  change 
are  admirably  summed  up  from  the  con- 
ductor's point  of  view.  There  are  other 
advantages  besides  those  mentioned  which 
would  accrue  from  a  depression  of  pitch, 
but  they  are  of  minor  importance  ;  and  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  chief  arguments  that 
are  urged  agninst  the  proposed  alteration. 
These  are  two  in  number  —  loss  of  bril- 
liancy, and  expense,  the  former  a  much 
disputed  point,  the  latter  an  indisputable 
and  most  serious  obstacle,  "the  crux  of 
the  whole  subject,"  as  it  was  described  at 
the  recent  meeting.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  brilliancy  to  pitch.  The  late  Mr. 
Huliah  was  an  absolute  unbeliever  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  relationship,  and 
many  distinguished  musicians  like  him 
fail  to  recognize  the  added  brilliancy  which 
an  enhanced  pitch  is  supposed  to  bring. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to 
record  the  fact  that  many  conductors  have 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  intimate  con- 


nection subsisting  between  sonority  and 
pitch,  though  we  know  at  least  one  of 
their  number  who  would  be  ready  to  make 
some  sacrifice  in  this  respect  in  the  inter- 
ests of  that  uniformity  which  is  so  deeply 
to  be  desired.  There  remains,  then,  the 
question  of  expense.  The  change  will 
not  affect  the  construction  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  at  all,  and  can 
be  carried  out  in  pianofortes  at  slight 
trouble  and  cost.  Brass  instruments  are 
capable  of  alteration ;  but  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  met  with  in  the  case  of  organs, 
fiutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  It 
was  computed  sixteen  years  ago  that  to 
supply  the  hundred  and  eighty-one  mili- 
tary bands  then  existing  with  new  wood 
wind  instruments  would  cost  upwards  of 
;£i3,ooo.  This  sum  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  officers,  for  it  is  hardly  neces* 
sary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  cost 
of  providing  instruments  for  regimental 
bands  is  not  defrayed  by  government. 
But  the  case  of  civilian  instrumentalists 
is  a  harder  one.  For  while  singers  —  who 
would  be  the  greatest  gainers  by  the 
change  —  are  by  far  the  best  paid  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  the  chief  burden 
of  the  expense  would  fall  on  the  poorest 
class  of  musicians,  players  in  orchestras. 
**  How,"  as  Mr.  Huliah  once  pointedly 
asked,  **  is  an  orchestral  performer,  gener- 
ally the  worst  paid  of  all  living  artists,  to 
replace  a  costly  instrument  often  all  but 
his  only  property  ? "  Hence  the  excellent 
suggestion  was  propounded  —  we  believe 
by  Mr.  Manns  —  that  the  vocalists  should 
subscribe  to  aid  the  instrumentalists. 
Their  readiness  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
posal, which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  revived, 
would  be  an  admirable  proof  of  their  being 
really  in  earnest  in  demanding  a  lowered 
pitch,  besides  affording  a  pleasing  exam- 
ple of  professional  solidarity. 

The  previous  history  of  the  pitch  ques- 
tion shows  that  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  result 
from  the  meeting  of  conferences  and  the 
appointment  of  committees.  Rather  must 
we  look  for  success  to  a  resolute  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  great  virtuosi  whose 
services  are  indispensable.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  forced  on  a  crisis  sixteen  years 
ago.  Joachim  might  do  the  same  now  if 
he  chose,  or  Herr  Richter,  and  so  bring 
the  question  to  a  practical  issue.  If  Sir 
George  Macfarren  is  so  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  adopting  the  French  pitch, 
then  we  humbly  beg  to  suggest  that  he 
should  announce  his  intention  of  enforc- 
ing it  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Such  an 
announcement  would  be  of  infinitely  more 
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practical  value  than  the  reopening  of  a 
discussion  to  which  there  is  nothing  to 
add.  From  the  report  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing, the  ordinary  reader  who  had  not  made 
a  special  study  of  the  question  might  sup- 
pose that  the  last  crisis  had  occurred 
twenty-five,  and  not  sixteen,  years  ago,  so 
absolutely  did  all  the  speakers  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  Sims  Reeves  coup  d'*itat 
and  the  consequent  fair  trial  of  the 
French  pitch.  Such  obliviousness  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  national 
passion  for  debate,  inasmuch  as  a  brief 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  experiment 
in  question  would  have  materially  cur- 
tailed the  proceedings.  Moreover,  such 
a  gathering  as  that  of  last  Saturday  week, 
convened  under  the  auspices  of  a  single 
institution,  could  hardly  hope  to  be  repre 
sentative.  The  co-operation  of  conduc- 
tors is  indispensable  in  the  matter;  and 
yet  the  names  of  Messrs.  Hall^,  Manns, 
Carl  Rosa,  Barnby,  Mackenzie,  Stan- 
ford, and  Parry  are  unaccountably  absent 
from  the  proceedings.  Resolutions  were 
passed,  and  an  excellent  committee  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  out.  But  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations  in  regard  to 


art  are  of  little  avail  when  they  are  not 
backed  by  a  government  department,  im- 
perial decrees,  or  State  subsidies.  Now, 
amongst  the  musical  announcements  for 
the  forthcoming  season  we  have  noticed 
the  promise  of  renewal  by  the  same  firm 
of  publishers  of  the  oratorio  concerts  to 
which  the  crisis  of  1869  gave  such  a  spe- 
cial impulse.  It  would  indeed  be  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  so  ungratefully  ignored  their  previ- 
ous efforts  if  they  were  to  renew  the  ex- 
periment, and  give  once  more  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  action  over  debate.  We 
make  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  will  supplement  it  with  yet  another. 
Should  the  result  of  this  agitation  seem 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  change  to 
the  French  pitch  is  too  great  for  conduct- 
ors and  instrumentalists  to  approve  of,  a 
compromise  might  be  effected,  and  some 
intermediate  pitch  agreed  on,  if  our  neigh- 
bors were  to  be  maliciously  reminded  that, 
after  all,  the  diapason  normal  is  a  Napo- 
leonic institution.  Once  they  realized  this 
fact,  we  feel  certain  that  considerations  of 
expense  would  not  hinder  them  fromoblit* 
erating  yet  another  trace  of  imperialism. 


The  National  Anthem  in  India.  —  The 
translation  of  the  nati(jnal  anthem  into  San- 
skrit, Arabic,  Perdian,  and  the  spoken  vernac- 
ulars of  India,  has  been  taken  up  of  late  by 
some  native  sclioiars  in  connection  with  the 
Punjab  University  and  ihe  Anjuman  i  Punj.ib. 
The  principal  conditions  of  translating  "God 
Save  the  Queen  "  are  that  the  translators  should 
reproduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ideas  of 
the  original,  that  the  metre  should  be  the  same, 
so  that  the  translation  may  be  sung  to  the  En- 
glish tune  of  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  that 
the  lines  bhould  be  rliymed  as  in  English,  un- 
less the  genius  ot  the  language  is  entirely  op- 
posed ti)  rhyme.  Tlie  journal  of  the  Anjuman 
i  Punj.ib  contains  a  series  of  articles  showing 
that  the  translations  published  by  the  National 
Anthem  Society  in  England  fail  to  fultil  these 
conditions,  ami  informs  us  that,  under  Dr. 
Leitner's  auspices,  nesv  translations  hive  been 
made  bv  native  scliolars,  and  been  presented 
to  the  viccrov.  At  Benares  the  pandits  of  the 
Sanskrit  College,  under  Professor  Thibaut, 
have  be^n  asked  to  examine  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  San>Urit  tran^lation,  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  one  or  two  lines  which  the 
t^an^lal')r  lumself  had  pointed  out  as  not  quite 
6atI^factorv.  They  preferred,  however,  to  pub- 
lish a  translation  of  their  own,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, dv)es  not  fultil  any  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  translation.     It  is  a  new  poem, 


in  a  metre  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
original,  without  rhymes,  and  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  music  of  "God  Save  the 
Queen."  The  pandits  of  Benares  remarked 
that  the  Sanskrit  translation  submitted  to  them 
did  not  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  Sanskrit 
alahkdr  (rhetoric) ;  but  the  repetitions  {puna' 
rukti)  of  which  they  complained  belong  to  the 
original,  which  has  never  been  considered  a 
perfect  specimen  of  English  poetry.  The 
pandits  are  now  disputing  amon>;  themselves; 
and  one  of  them  has  tried  to  show  that  Gan* 
gadhara,  the  author  of  the  new  translation, 
while  finding  fault  with  Professof  Max  Miiller 
for  using  a  grammatical  form  which  occurs  in 
the  Mahdbharata,  but  is  not  sanctioned  by  Pi- 
nini,  has  committed  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
mistakes  himself.  It  is  well  known  how  fond 
native  scholars  are  of  criticising  each  other, 
but  we  still  hope  that,  under  Professor  Thi- 
l)aut*s  guidance,  they  may  be  persuaded  to  help 
in  the  production  of  a  really  serviceable  trans- 
lation of  *'  God  Save  the  Queen  "  into  SanskriL 
Such  a  translation  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  vernacular  translations  in  Bengali,  Hindi, 
Marathi,  and  Guzerathi,  and  would  probably 
be  used  all  over  India,  where  Sanskrit,  as  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  learned,  still  holds  the 
same  position  which  Latin  held  in  the  Middle 
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FROWENDIENST,   ETC. 


FROWENDIENST. 


Born  in  another  century. 
In  old,  dfm  years  of  love  and  crime  and  prayer, 
You  would  have  been,  no  doubt  — so  lithe  and 
fair  — 
A  stately  feudal  dame ;  and  I  — 
And  I  —  your  page,  perchance. 

I  love  to  dream  so  of  us  twain  : 
Your  large,  clear,  night-blue  eyes  had  been 

how  sweet 
Beneath  the  tall  white  coif  I  your  dainty  feet 
Slow-moving  for  the  heavy  train 
Where  scarlet  leopards  prance  I 

With  folded  palms  and  lids  downcast, 
A  little  weary  of  your  queenly  life  — 
You,  delicate,  a  rough  Crusader's  wife 

I  dream,  in  vaulted  halls  shut  fast 
Though  hawthorns  are  all  white. 

And  I,  your  page,  your  thing,  your  slave. 
I  bear  your  house's  lilies  on  my  vest, 
And  love  of  you  deep-hidden  in  my  breast 

My  eyes  are  calm,  my  mien  is  grave ; 
None  dreams  the  page  dare  love. 

Nay,  none  on  earth  I  not  even  you. 
But  then,  one  day  —  while  in  the  blank,  black 

wall 
Of  your  dull  room,  where  sunset  shadows  fall. 
The  casement  opes  a  square  of  blue 
With  veil-like  reds  alight  — 

You  feel  more  lonely  or  more  sad. 
Half-yearning  vaguely  for  some  joy  unknown. 
You  speak ;  I  answer  not.     My  lips  in  stone 

Feel  carved,  that  yet  are  laughter-glad. 
I  answer  not,  nor  move. 

You  are  too  fair,  too  whitely  fair. 
In  that  soft  twilight,  resting  listlessly 
On  your  high  throne  emblazoned  duskily  I 

You  turn  —  and  gaze  —  and  are  aware 
That  Love  sits  at  your  feet. 

You  laugh  now  at  this  graceful  lie 
But  fit  to  rhyme  away  an  idle  hour ; 
And  yet  one  tithe  of  truth  it  hath  in  dower : 
I  cherish  with  a  page's  fealty 
My  lady-service  sweet. 
Academy.  FRANCIS  EaRLE. 


EGO  AND  NON-EGO;    OR,  ALL  MY  L 
{Result  of  attempt  to  read  Herbert  SpencerJ) 

"  Here  We  Are,"  beyond  all  doubt 
That's  a  fact  you  feel  you  know. 

True  ;  but  try  to  make  it  out. 
Ah,  then,  that  you  find  no  go. 

Now  —  if  anywhen  elsewhere. 

That  is  neither  here  nor  there  — 
Here  we  are.     How  came  we  so  ? 


Came,  you  say ;  but  then,  by  "  came  •• 
What  do  you  suppose  you  mean  ? 

Answer  you  :  "  From  sire  and  dame  "  ? 
Prompt  reply,  more  quick  than  keen. 

How  can  one  self  come  of  two 

Other  selves  ?    Have  I  and  you, 
Each,  halves  put  together  been  ? 

Half -a  Self  is  nonsense.    One 

Individual  Self  divide  I 
Stands  to  reason  can't  be  done. 

Part  produced  from  either  side, 
I  should  be  a  tertium  quid. 
If  I  am  so,  call  me  squid  I 

Yet  I  must  have  once  begun. 

"  Ego,"  L    •*  Non-Ego,"  you ; 

No-go  that  again  would  be. 
•*  I "  you  say  that  you  are,  too ; 

Also  that  you  are  not  me. 
You're  another  —  put  it  so. 
I  began,  how  long  ago  ? 

"  Here  We  Are,"  a  Mystery  I 


Pondi. 


GOWER,   IN  JUNE. 

While  Spring  delays,  and  Summer  comes  to 
greet 
Her  sister,  bringing  wreaths  of  bloomiiig 

gold 
To  load  the  hedgerows  and  adorn  the  wold* 
With  silver  hawthorn  vernal  yet  and  sweet; 
The  cuckoo's  cry  the  echoing  vales  repeat, 
The  sand-rose  stars  the  shore,  the  ferns  on- 

fold 
Their  curled   stems,  and  in  cool  mantlet 
stoled 
The  woods  repose  beneath  the  noontide  best,— 
I  love  this  land  of  Gower ;  but  more  to  climb 

Her  cliffs  deep-rooted  in  the  cruel  reef 
Girt  with  the  rondure  of  the  smiling  sea; 
Or  from  some  mighty  headland's  height  sob* 
lime. 
The  guardian  Worm  behold,  with  full  belief 
In  sunset  ocean  sleeping  tranquilly. 
Spectator.  HkRBKRT  NbW. 


OUR  CRESSY. 

Through  noise  of  battle  breaking  roand. 
Earl  Warwick  to  the  monarch  sped  : 

"The    prince    is    pressed!"    King    Edward 
frowned : 
'*  My  son  must  win  his  spurs,"  he  said. 

And  so,  when  eager  angels  would  defeat 
Hell's  bitter  wrong,  and  strenuous  tempta- 
tion. 
There  flits  a  smile  across  the  Mercy-seat, 
**  Nay,  let  my  children  work  their  own  salva^ 
tion." 


VICTOR   HUGO. 


3«3 


From  The  G)ntemporary  Review* 
VICTOR   HUGO. 

The  greatest  of  living  Frenchmen,  the 
greatest  man  of  genius  whom  this  century 
has  known,  the  altissimo  poetay  the  most 
splendid  romancist  of  his  age,  has  accom 
plished  his  great  career.  He  is  the  last 
survivor  of  a  great  period  in  French  litera- 
ture —  the  last  member  of  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  brotherhoods  which  has 
ever  existed ;  and  he  has  carried  with 
him  to  the  very  portals  of  the  grave  a 
lamp  of  genius  scarcely  dimmed,  and  a 
personal  power  and  influence  which  every 
year  increased.  Not  very  long  ago  all 
Europe  gathered  round  him  to  ofiFer  con- 
gratulations on  his  hale  and  hearty  old 
age ;  since  then,  with  more  than  the  hands 
full  of  flowers  of  the  classic  tradition,  with 
honors  and  praises  from  every  quarter  of 
the  earth,  he  has  been  carried  to  his  grave. 
The  very  sight  of  a  man  so  distinguished, 
the  consciousness  of  his  honored  exist- 
ence as  the  representative  of  the  noblest 
and  most  all-embracing  of  the  arts  —  that 
which  depends  for  its  efiEects  upon  the 
simplest  and  most  universal  of  instincts 
—  was  an  advantage  to  the  world.  The 
extravagances  of  hero-worship  are  inevi- 
table, and  in  nothing  is  the  ridiculous  so 
tremblingly  near  to  the  sublime;  but  al- 
lowing for  all  that,  and  for  what  is  worse, 
the  almost  equally  inevitable  foolishness 
which  adulation  creates,  the  position  of 
Victor  Hugo  was  of  itself  an  advantage  to 
the  world.  In  a  soberer  pose  altogether, 
and  with  a  noble  modesty,  which  we  may 
claim  as  belonging  to  our  race,  Walter 
Scott  occupied  a  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion, which  would  have  been  all  the 
greater  had  he  lived  to  Hugo's  age,  an 
element  which  must  necessarily  be  taken 
into  consideration  ;  but,  save  in  this  one 
case,  there  has  been  no  parallel  to  the 
eminence  of  the  great  Frenchman  in  the 
estimation  of  his  country  and  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  now  that  the  critic  requires  to 
step  forth  to  establish  the  foundations  of 
this  great  fame,  or  decide  upon  its  reality 
or  lasting  character.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  poet's  lifetime  by  a  hundred  voices, 
favorable  and  otherwise  :  no  need  to  wait 
for  death  to  give  the  final  decision,  as  in 
some   cases   has   been    necessary.     It  is 


scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  after  so 
long  a  time  any  discovery  can  be  made,  or 
any  change  of  taste  occur,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  supreme  position  of 
Victor  Hugo.  A  new  generation  has  been 
born  in  the  faith  which  to  their  elders  is  a 
matter  of  assured  and  triumphant  convic- 
tion. But  the  air  is  full  of  his  name,  and 
it  is  a  grateful  office  to  go  over  again  some 
of  the  noblest  productions  which  human 
genius  has  ever  given  forth,  and  to  con- 
template in  their  unity  the  many  works  of 
a  life  as  much  longer  than  that  of  ordinary 
men  as  its  inspiration  was  above  theirs. 

It  seems  sad  and  strange,  as  well  as 
laughable  and  ludicrous,  that  the  great 
poet  should  be  regarded  by  a  vast  number 
of  his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  by  the 
majority  of  the  Paris  mob  which  paid  him 
the  last  honors  in  so  characteristic  a  way, 
as  a  revolutionary  politician  and  a  demo- 
cratic leader.  We  will  take  the  privilege 
of  the  foreigner  to  leave  out  that  side  of 
his  life  as  much  as  may  be  practicable. 
"Napoleon  le  Petit"  and  the  "Histoire 
d'un  Crime  '*  are  works  but  little  worthy 
of  his  genius.  Political  animosities,  sharp- 
ened by  personal  grievances,  have  in  many 
cases  an  immense  immediate  effect  in  lit- 
erature, but  they  pay  for  this  easy  success 
by  speedy  collapse ;  and  scarcely  even  the 
magnificent  rhetoric  and  splendid  vituper- 
ation of  "  Les  Ch&timents  "  will  keep  them 
living  when  the  world  has  forgotten  the 
lesser  Napoleon,  as  it  already  begins  to 
do.  His  patriotic  fury,  the  impassioned 
utterances  of  his  exile,  the  tremendous 
force  of  feeling  with  which  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  struggles  of  France,  took  up 
a  large  share  of  Victor  Hugo's  life,  and 
will  procure  him  a  certain  place  in  the  his- 
torical records  of  his  period.  But  when  all 
the  commotion  and  the  din  have  died 
away,  as  indeed  in  a  great  measure  they 
have  already  done,  these  fiery  diatribes, 
these  burning  lava-streams,  will  be  of  little 
more  importance  than  the  dustiest  mi- 
moires  pour  servir  materials  from  which 
the  historian,  with  much  smoothing  down 
and  apologies  for  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  past 
age,  will  take  here  and  there  a  vivid  touch 
to  illustrate  his  theories  or  brighten  his 
narrative.  They  will  retain,  too,  a  certain 
importance  as  autobiography.     But  fortu- 
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nately  the  fjreat  mass  of  the  work  which 
Victor  Hugo  has  left  behind  him  can  be 
separated  from  the  polemics  of  his  troubled 
age  and  fiery  temper.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  peaceful  literature.  Conflict  is  its 
very  inspiration.  The  struggle  of  human 
misery  with  all  the  confusing  and  over- 
bearing forces  of  life  ;  of  poverty  with  the 
requirements  and  oppressions  of  wealth  ; 
of  the  small  with  the  great ;  of  the  people 
with  tyrants  ;  of  man  with  fate:  these  are 
his  subjects,  and  he  is  never  an  impartial 
historian.  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  weak 
in  every  combat,  and  partisan  of  the  op- 
pressed. But  this  does  not  detract  from 
his  work  when  his  opponents  are  the  op- 
pressors of  the  past,  or  the  still  more 
subtle,  veiled,  and  unassailable  forces  of 
destiny.  The  poet's  region  is  there  :  he 
is  born,  if  not  to  set  right  the  times,  which 
are  out  of  joint,  at  least  to  read  to  the 
world  the  high  and  often  terrible  lesson 
of  the  ages.  But  it  vulgarizes  his  work 
when  he  is  seen,  tooth  and  nail,  in  violent 
personal  conflict  with  foemen  unworthy  of 
his  steel,  embalming  in  poetry  the  trivial 
or  the  uncompleted  incidents  of  contem- 
porary warfare.  It  becomes  almost  ludi- 
crous, indeed,  when  we  find  him  pouring 
forth  page  after  page  of  vehement  and 
burning  complaint  in  respect  to  the  per- 
sonal sufferings  inflicted  on  himself,  when 
we  know  that  throughout  his  career  Hugo 
never  knew  what  the  cold  shock  of  failure 
was,  and  that,  from  the  moment  when 
Chateaubriand  adopted  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  poets  as  V enfant  sublime  until  the 
moment  when  all  Paris  conducted  him  to 
his  last  resting-place,  no  man  has  had  a 
more  enthusiastic  following,  or  accom- 
plished a  more  triumphant  career. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  son  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  born  as  it  were  between 
the  two  camps,  at  a  moment  when  France 
was  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  popular 
struggle  in  modern  history,  of  a  mother 
who  was  a  Breton  and  a  Legitimist,  and  a 
father  who  was  a  republican  general,  an 
extraordinary  combination.  This  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  made,  as  we  might 
think,  family  life  impossible,  for  Madame 
Hu;:o  and  her  children  followed  the  drum, 
and,   notwithstanding   all    differences   of 


He  was  educated,  it  would  appear,  under 
his  mother's  influence  rather  than  that  of 
the  soldier  father,  and  did  not,  till  his 
mind  was  quite  mature,  throw  himself 
into  the  revolutionary  opioioos  which  af- 
terwards influenced  him  so  greatly.  A 
royalist  in  the  Restoration  period,  an  ob> 
servant  but  not  excited  spectator  of  public 
affairs  from  1830  to  1848,  it  was  not  till 
the  coup  d6tat2^iidi  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  third  Napoleon  that  he  was 
seized  with  the  passion  of  political  life. 
That  great  betrayal  seems  to  have  stung 
him  to  a  frenzied  resistance  and  put  poi- 
son in  his  veins.  His  country  was  cheated 
and  betrayed ;  the  liberty  for  which  she 
had  made  so  many  exertions,  both  heroic 
and  fantastical,  taken  from  her ;  and  bis 
own  personal  liberty  and  safety  threat- 
ened. Victor  Hugo's  soul  theo  burst  into 
feu  et flamtne.  He  caught  fire  like  a  vol- 
cano long  silent,  a  burning  mountain  that 
had  simulated  quiet  unawares,  and  clothed 
itself  with  vineyards  and  villages.  lo  the 
tranquil  days,  when  Louis  Philippe  plotted 
and  pottered,  and  France  lay  dornuuit, 
amusing  her  restrained  spirit  with  the  oat- 
break  of  the  romantic  against  the  classi- 
cal, and  taking  pleasure  in  the  burst  of 
genius  which  had  arisen  suddenly  and  on- 
a wares  in  her  midst,  the  poet  was  so  little 
dissatisfied  with  the  bourgeois  rigime  that 
he  accepted  the  title  of  pair  de  Franci* 
Montalembert  had  received  it  some  time 
before.  There  must  have  been  something 
soothing,  not  inharmonious  to  the  poeti- 
cal mind,  in  the  slumbrous  reign  which 
gradually  became  intolerable  to  the  com- 
monalty and  got  itself  into  contempt  with 
all  the  world.  The  young  poets  of  the 
time  were  peaceful,  not  discontented. 
Full  of  energy  as  they  were,  they  took  no 
part  in  the  gathering  storm:  Hugo,  a 
peer,  tranquil  in  the  superior  chamber; 
young  De  Musset  a  courtier  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  hoping  for  the  king's 
notice  of  his  verses.  The  eruption  was 
preparing,  the  subterranean  fires  alight; 
but  the  sons  of  genius  took  no  notice. 
When  the  tremendous  awakening  came, 
it  must,  in  the  case  of  Hugo  at  Jeast,  have 
gained  additional  force  from  the  long  re- 
straint. He  was  in  the  height  of  life,  a 
opinion,  found  it  possible  to  keep  together.  \  man  of  forty-six,  the  leader  of  the  roman- 
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tic  school,  which  by  that  time  had  over- 
come opposition  and  won  the  freedom  for 
which  it  contended,  the  author  of  **  Her* 
nani  "  and  the  other  great  plays  which 
form  one  of  his  chief  titles  to  fame,  and  of 
volumes  of  lyrics  which  had  taken  the 
very  heart  of  the  French  people,  and  given 
a  new  development  to  the  language.  And 
it  was  also  during  this  peaceful  period 
that  he  had  taken  in  another  direction  a 
first  step  of  unexampled  power  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  romance  of  "  Notre  Dame." 
Even  among  men  of  acknowledged  genius, 
few  have  done  so  much  in  a  lifetime  as 
Victor  Hugo  had  done  up  to  this  break  in 
his  career.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
attitude  of  demagogue  which  he  took  after- 
wards, to  the  violent  revolutionary,  the 
furious  exile,  the  denunciatory  prophet  of 
the  "  Chatiments,"  that  it  is  strange  to 
realize  that  his  later  aspect  was  prefaced 
by  a  long,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  be- 
ginning. France  has  never  seen  a  more 
magnificent  band  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  which  has  made  the 
reign  of  the  rot  bourgeois  illustrious  in 
spite  of  itself ;  and  it  is  curious  to  mark 
that  these  great  intelligences  did  not  ob- 
ject to  their  ruler  nor  to  his  ways,  but 
lived  like  good  citizens,  with  but  an  occa- 
sional fiing  at  semi-sentimental  politics. 
Hugo  was  the  champion  of  abstract  right 
in  all  the  discussions  in  which  he  took 
part.  He  it  was  who  proposed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Bonaparte  family 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  France. 
Perhaps  had  he  here  been  less  abstract 
and  logical,  and  more  moved  by  the  laws 
of  expediency,  it  might  have  been  better 
both  for  France  and  for  himself. 

The  plays  which  he  produced  in  this 
time  of  prosperous  calm  and  apparent 
peace  are  without  question  the  most  re- 
markable dramatic  works  of  this  century, 
and  several  of  them  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  take  their  place  permanently  among 
the  few  of  all  ages  and  countries  which 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  They 
are  all  profoundly  tragic,  dark  with  that 
fate  which  smites  at  the  moment  when  de- 
sire seems  accomplished  and  the  wished- 
for  issue  gained.  Hernani,  at  the  crisis 
of  his  happy  love,  when  all  clouds  seem 
to  have  vanished;  Triboulet,  in  the  mad 


climax  of  his  vengeance,  when  he  has 
tracked  his  enemy  to  the  murderer's  den, 
and  left  him  without  possibility  of  escape ; 
and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  when  she  thinks  she 
has  saved  the  unfortunate  young  man  who 
does  not  know  that  he  is  her  son  —  each 
at  the  moment  of  fruition  is  struck  by  the 
inevitable,  the  blow  which  has  been  in 
reserve  from  the  beginning,  against  which 
no  precaution  could  have  been  of  any 
service,  which  no  foresight  could  have 
avoided.  In  the  case  of  "Hernani," 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  as  it 
is  the  most  purely  poetical,  of  the  series, 
the  catastrophe  is  less  horrible,  though 
not  less  tragic  —  the  fatal  cloud  which 
descends  upon  the  innocent  being  neces- 
sarily different  in  character  and  compli- 
cation from  that  which  overwhelms  the 
guilty.  Few  efifects  that  have  ever  been 
produced  on  the  stage  exceed  in  power 
and  pathos  that  of  Hernani's  marriage 
night,  when  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  in 
the  delicious  calm  and  silence,  after  all 
the  fatigues  and  triumphs  of  the  day,  at 
last  left  to  themselves  in  the  bliss  of  per- 
fect happiness  and  security,  suddenly  hear 
ascending  from  the  soft  darkness  into 
which  they  have  been  gazing  the  sound  of 
the  fatal  horn.  The  breaking  in  of  this 
tragic  note  into  the  impassioned  yet  tran- 
quil rapture  of  the  lovers  has  in  it  a  jar  of 
sudden  and  terrible  surprise  which  rends 
the  heart.  The  unexpectedness  of  that 
which  we  have  been  expecting  all  along, 
which  we  knew  was  coming,  has  a  pang  in 
it  which  the  calmest  spectator  can  scarcely 
resist,  and  this  although  Hernani  and  his 
bride  are  but  types  of  youthful  love  and 
fidelity,  fair  poetical  creations,  without 
identity  of  their  own  to  awake  in  us  a 
warm  sympathy.  Triboulet  in  his  frenzy, 
in  his  very  baseness,  in  the  horror  of  the 
outrage  to  which  he  has  been  subjected, 
has  a  very  different  kind  of  power.  Our 
abhorrence  of  him,  our  pity,  the  frightful 
force  of  the  catastrophe,  all  together  rise  to 
a  height  of  passion  which  is  almost  more 
than  human  nerves  can  bear.  It  was 
perhaps  well  that  this  terrible  play  was 
suppressed  par  ordre.  Louis  Philippe, 
domestic  and  respectable,  could  have  been 
affected  but  little,  we  may  suppose,  by 
the  odium  thrown  upon  Francis  the  First: 
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but  the  spectacle  was  one  which  men  in 
general  could  witness  only  with  trembling. 
The  wretched  buffoon,  stung  to  madness 
by  insult  and  wrong,  exulting  over  his 
supposed  vengeance  over  the  body  of  his 
enemy,  and  Ending  that  it  is  his  own  child 
whom  he  has  put  in  the  hands  of  the  mur- 
derer, is  a  sight  too  awful  for  the  common 
eye.  The  tragedy  of  **  Lear,"  if  almost 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  representation, 
is  within  the  noblest  possibilities  of  art ; 
but  that  of  "Triboulet"  touches  those 
limits  of  horror  within  which  art  should 
not  go.  His  unworthiness,  his  meanness, 
his  cruel  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  all  enhance  the  intensity  of  the 
passion.  There  is  in  it  an  acrid  note  of 
desperation,  of  pain,  hoarse,  hopeless, 
and  boundless,  which  is  more  keen  and 
piercing  than  anything  that  is  possible  to 
Shakespeare^s  larger  greatness.  We  are 
elevated  by  the  awful  spectacle  of  human 
anguish  in  one  case ;  we  are  stung  and 
wounded  in  the  other.  It  is  not  an  exhi- 
bition of  human  nature  at  its  climax;  it 
is  a  nightmare,  a  horrible  vision  which 
haunts  us,  which  we  cannot  banish  from 
our  eyes. 

'*  Lucrece  Borgia  "  has  in  a  less  eminent 
degree  the  same  effect,  though  the  horror 
in  her  case  has  not  that  frightful  mixture 
of  the  contemptible  which  adds  so  much 
to  its  intensity.  She  is  the  crowning 
instance  of  another  favorite  conception 
of  Hugo's,  that  of  a  depraved  and  corrupt 
being  with  one  possibility  which  still 
seems  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  heaven  ; 
one  pure  and  disinterested  love,  which  is 
at  once  its  sole  happiness  and  its  most 
tremendous  punishment.  The  courtesan, 
with  whom  this  prodigy  is  always  possible 
in  French  literature,  who  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  depths  of  sentimental  vulgar- 
ity in  the  *'L)ame  aux  Camelias"  and 
raised  to  such  heights  as  are  possible  to 
her  in  "Marion  Delorme,"  is  in  every 
way  an  insignificant  figure  in  comparison 
with  the  tragic  princess,  the  mother  whose 
career  of  blood  and  shame  has  always 
been  imperial,  yet  who  keeps  in  her  heart 
one  stainless  fountain  of  love  for  the  child 
whom  she  has  scarcely  seen.  The  poet, 
exploring  with  his  ruthless  torch  the  deep- 
est abysses  of  human  nature,  shows  us 
the  woman  contriving  with  devilish  skill 
the  murder  of  the  five  youths  who  have 
insulted  her  while  watching  with  impas- 
sioned tenderness  over  the  safety  of  her 
son.  No  touch  of  pity  moves  her  in  the 
one  case,  not  even  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  his  comrades,  and  beloved  by 
him;  while  in  the  other  she  is  ready  to 
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sacrifice  herself  to  save  him  the  smallest 
pain.  When  she  finds  that  GeDoaro  too 
is  one  of  her  victims,  her  despair  is  like 
that  of  Triboulet,  yet  has  in  it  a  more 
awful  tragedy  still ;  for  her  son  turns  from 
her  with  disgust  and  horror,  curses  aod 
kills  her.  The  struggle  between  them, 
though  terrible,  breaks  the  horror  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  play  altogether 
abounds  in  picturesque  scenes  and  strong 
situations.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  is 
thus  better  adapted  for  the  ordinary  uses 
of  the  theatre  makes  it  more  tolerable 
than  the  sombre  drama  which  concen- 
trates all  its  accumulated  despair  in  the 
horror  of  the  concluding  scene.  It  Is 
curious  enough  that  both  these  dramas, 
so  terrible  on  the  stage,  should  have 
proved  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  the 
musician.  Perhaps  the  interposition  of 
music,  more  or  less  veiling  the  intensity 
of  the  poetry,  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  listeners  to  its  own  independent  ef- 
fects, is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
tragedies  so  bitter  and  profound. 

"  Ruy  Bias  "  is  the  only  other  of  these 
dramas  which  it  seems  necessary  to  dwell 
upon.  It  is  the  most  original  in  concep- 
tion, the  most  important  in  dramatic  pow- 
er. Its  rank  as  a  poetical  work  is  as  high 
as  that  of  "  Hernani,"  but  the  construction 
is  more  remarkable,  and  it  is  here  almost 
for  the  first  time  that  the  poet  uses  the 
highest  gift  of  poetry,  that  of  creation, 
and  makes  of  his  personages  something 
more  than  abstract  types.  Triboulet  in- 
deed was,  in  his  contorted  and  miserable 
way,  a  distinct  human  being;  but  the 
group  of  courtiers,  the  gay  and  heartless 
king,  were  little  more  than  symbols  of 
frivolity  and  vice,  while  Hernani,  Didier, 
and  the  rest  were  but  romantic  lovers, 
puppets  of  the  genius  which  puts  so  many 
beautiful  things  into  their  mouths  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  work  them  into  men. 
But  in  the  drama  of  the  lackey  cavalier 
we  have  at  least  one  altogether  original 
character,  the  cavalier  vagabond,  who 
breaks  into  the  tragic  gravity  of  the  com- 
position with  an  exuberance  of  riotous  life 
which  has  in  it  something  almost  Shake- 
spearean, a  relief  from  the  seriousness  of 
intrigue  and  passion  such  as  Hugo  had 
never  attempted  before.  The  gay  and 
careless  rogue,  all  ragged  and  penniless, 
who  is  ready  for  any  adventure,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  purse  or  a  man's 
life,  but  counts  out  his  share  of^the  wind- 
fall to  his  comrade,  and  rejects  with  a 
scorn  that  proves  the  value  of  his  blue 
blood  (a  curious  and  evidently  involuntary 
contradiction    of    the    poet*s    democratic 
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theories)  the  discreditable  intrigue  pro- 
posed to  him,  was  a  new  figure  on  the 
French  stage  when  Victor  Hugo  placed 
bim  there,  and  an  altogether  new  depar- 
ture in  the  poet's  work.  Don  Caesar  de 
Bazan  has  all  the  life  and  originality  of  a 
new  creation.  He  comes  fresh  from  his 
maker's  hands,  an  itourdi  indeed,  but 
something  very  different  from  Moli^re*s 
young  gallants  —  an  impudent  adventurer, 
yet  a  human  being  devised  by  an  art  which 
has  learned  the  inefficacy  of  the  simpler 
symbols,  and  that  a  remainder  of  man- 
hood, a  something  higher  than  self-inter- 
est, an  incapacity  even  to  understand 
certain  forms  of  evil,  is  necessary  to  the 
truth  of  the  picture.  The  idea  was  first 
suggested  in  Saverny,  the  light-hearted 
victim  of  Marion  Delorme,  though  in 
that  case  the  inroad  made  upon  the  can- 
ons of  tragic  art  was  far  less  important. 
The  light-hearted  reprobate  who  plunges 
into  the  midst  of  the  sombre  plot,  chasing 
all  sobriety,  not  to  say  solemnity,  from 
the  stage  while  he  holds  possession  of  it, 
and  interrupting  while  he  aids  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tragedy,  is  the  final  triumph 
of  the  new  school  over  all  the  unities  and 
established  laws.  Ruy  Bias  himself  is  an 
attempt,  not  so  successful,  to  temper  the 
heroic  symbol  with  human  weakness,  just 
as  the  vaurien  is  tempered  with  unlooked- 
for  honor  and  integrity.  Victor  Hugo 
fails  in  this,  as  Shakespeare  himself  would 
have  failed.  But  Shakespeare  never  would 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  involving 
his  hero  in  a  base  and  dishonorable  bar- 
gain. Hither  not  even  the  passion  which 
is  reckless  and  hopeless  can  carry  a  man 
without  such  a  forfeiture  as  disturbs  and 
destroys  our  interest.  Nobility  of  soul 
may  be  quite  consistent  with  the  position 
of  a  lackey,  but  not  of  a  lackey  who  mas- 
querades as  a  gentleman  at  his  master's 
command  in  order  to  ruin  his  master's 
enemy,  even  when  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  saving  her,  and  under  the  compul- 
sion of  a  great  and  hopeless  passion. 
Had  it  been  Hugo's  intention  to  prove  the 
worn-out  theory  that  the  gentleman  is  al- 
ways the  superior  of  the  plebeian,  he  could 
Dot  have  invented  a  more  effectual  man- 
ner of  doing  so.  The  true  Don  Caesar, 
though  a  good-for-nothing,  rejects  the  dis- 
graceful enterprise  with  scorn.  The 
lackey,  though  everything  that  is  noble 
and  pure,  accepts  it.  He  receives  his 
master's  commands  with  a  subserviency 
which  is  not  even  justitied  by  a  long  habit 
of  servitude,  since  we  are  told  that  he  has 
put  on  his  livery  for  the  first  time  on  the 
day  on  which  he  appears  before  us;  and 


though  he  recovers  his  manhood  in  the 
final  scene  is  startled  first  by  the  return 
of  his  master  into  a  curious  return  of 
servility,  the  naturalness  of  which  revolts 
instead  of  attracting  our  sympathies. 
This  makes  Ruy  Bias  an  uncomfortable 
hero.  He  is  not  a  great  spirit  wronged  by 
the  inferiority  of  race,  but  an  inferior 
humiliated  in  his  stolen  greatness,  and 
remaining  still  i  lackey  in  his  soul. 

While  these  plays  were  being  written, 
and  the  mind  of  their  author  reaching  its 
full  development,  the  fountain  of  pure 
poetry,  those  outbursts  of  song  which  are 
often  the  most  delightful  and  dear  of  all 
the  utterances  of  the  poet,  were  flowing' 
forth,  refreshing  and  fertilizing  French 
literature,  and  giving  a  noble  utterance  to 
the  new  thought  and  rising  energy  of  the 
times.  His  youth  gave  forth  some  un- 
certain notes,  his  fancy  roaming  from 
Bourbon  to  Bonaparte.  But  that  his 
imagination  should  have  been  seized  by 
the  recollection  of  the  great  Napoleon  is 
so  natural,  so  inevitable,  one  would  sup- 
pose, for  every  young  Frenchman,  and 
especially  for  the  son  of  a  Bonapartist 
general,  that  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing lacking  in  him  had  he  escaped  that 
enthusiasm.  Apart  from  these  waves  of 
national  sentiment,  and  from  the  vague 
music  of  the  "  Orientales  "  and  other  such 
preludes  and  symphonies,  there  is  poetry 
enough  in  the  various  volumes  which  fol- 
lowed each  other  at  uncertain  intervals  to 
have  fully  furnished  one  man  of  genius 
with  fame  enough  for  what  we  call  immor- 
tality. Hugo  has  enough  and  to  spare 
for  all  subjects  that  occurred  to  him.  A 
sunset,  a  landscape,  a  love  song,  alternate 
in  his  pages  with  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion or  a  brief  and  brilliant  scene  snatched 
from  history,  from  contemporary  life,  from 
his  own  inner  existence,  all  clothed  in  the 
noblest  verse  of  which  the  French  lan- 
guage is  capable.  His  power  over  that 
language  is  boundless,  the  wealth  of  an 
utterance  which  never  pauses  for  a  word, 
which  disregards  all  rules  yet  glorifies 
them,  which  is  ready  for  every  sugges- 
tion, and  finds  nothing  too  terrible,  noth- 
ing too  tender,  for  the  tongue  which,  at 
his  bidding,  leaps  into  blazing  eloquence, 
or  rolls  in  clouds  and  thunder,  or  mur- 
murs with  the  accent  of  a  dove.  Never 
had  there  been  so  great  a  gamut,  a  com- 
pass so  extended.  We  may  take  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  lesser  poems 
as  a  symbol  of  his  poetry  in  general  —  of 
the  width  of  range  and  splendid  force  of 
suggestion  which  associates  the  most  un- 
likely subjects.     It  is   that  in  which  he 
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sets  before  us  the  gloomy  king,  musing 
of  all  his  dark  schemes,  of  the  afiEairs  of 
the  world,  of  vengeance  and  fate,  and  the 
little  princess  in  the  garden  holding  her 
rose  which  half  hides  her  innocent  face,  so 
that  the  tender  looker-on  can  scarcely 

Distinguer  de  la  fieur  ce  bel  enfant  qui  joue 
£t  si  Ton  voit  la  rose,  ou  si  Ton  voit  la  joue. 

While  the  little  one  plays  and  babbles,  the 
shadow  of  the  man  at  the  window  of  the 
palace,  which  looks  like  **  la  mort,  ^  moins 
que  ce  ne  soit  le  roi,"  ponders,  watching 
unconsciously  the  figure  of  the  child.  He 
is  thinking  of  his  Armada  launched  upon 
the  sea,  and  its  fate  —  she  of  her  rose: 
when  suddenly  the  evening  breeze  seizes 
the  flower,  and,  catching  its  over-blown 
perfection,  scatters  the  petals  over  the 
basin,  raising  a  miniature  storm. 

On  croit  voir  dans  un  goufiEre  une  flotte  qui 

sombre. 
"  Madame,"  dit  la  du^gne  avec  sa  face  d'ombre 
A  la  petite  filie  etonnee  et  revant, 
Tout  sur  terre  appartient  aux  princes,  hors  le 

vent. 

Thus  the  flower  and  the  fleet  are  scattered 
in  one  pregnant  line,  and  the  history  which 
affects  the  world,  the  turn  of  fate  which 
engulfs  one  nation  and  saves  another,  and 
the  momentary  dismay  which  clouds  the 
baby's  eyes  at  the  loss  of  its  evanescent 
treasure,  are  all  told. 

It  is  impossible,  or  almost  impossible, 
to  convey  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation the  melody  and  beauty  of  lyrical 
poetry  from  one  language  to  another;  it 
is  even  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  appre- 
ciate fully,  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  language,  that  finer  soul  of  verse 
which  is  dearest  to  the  native  ear.  And 
we  do  not  venture  to  attempt  to  explain 
and  describe  the  indescribable.  But  yet 
there  are  many  of  Victor  Hugo's  most 
striking  poems  which  might  be  translated 
with  at  least  an  approximate  success. 
For  that  in  which  he  is  perhaps  at  his 
best  is  the  delineation  of  a  sudden  scene, 
an  incident  in  which  human  nature  is  seen 
at  its  highest  or  lowest,  a  spark  struck  out 
of  the  darkness  in  which  history  leaves 
the  mass  of  humankind.  The  calm  sol- 
dier of  **  Apr^s  la  Bataille  "  (it  is  his  fa- 
ther, which  adds  a  charm),  who,  after  the 
wounded  man  on  the  lost  field  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  pause  of  mercy  to  shoot 
him,  says  to  his  attendant,  **  Donne-lui 
tout  de  mdme  ^  boire;"  the  gendarme 
who  is  being  led  away  to  be  shot  when  he 
encounters  his  child,  full  of  dismay  and 
wonder  to  see  him  thus  accompanied,  and 
who  is  permitted  to  go  home  with  the  boy 
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to  satisfy  him,  returning  smiling  to  his 
death  ;  the  little  Communard  who  before 
his  execution  asks  and  obtains  leave  to 
carry  his  watch  to  his  mother,  with  many 
more  that  might  be  selected,  are  in  them- 
selves so  penetrated  and  vibrating  with 
the  highest  strain  of  feeling  that  in  the 
rudest  diction  they  would  still  be  poetry. 
None  of  all  these  exceed  in  poignant 
sympathy  and  poetic  insight  the  wonder- 
ful little  poem  of  the  *'Crapaud,"  the 
sufferer  in  which  is  no  more  dignified  a 
creature  than  a  toad,  and  the  hero,  an- 
other patient  animal,  born  son  of  suf- 
fering, the  peasant's  hard-working  and 
poorly  fed  ass.  The  story  of  the  misera- 
ble toad,  the  '*monstre,  chdtif,  louche, 
impur,  chassieux,"  seen  in  the  clear  and 
soft  air  of  evening,  the  sky  still  rosy  with 
sunset,  all  still  and  breathing  peace  around, 
is  told  with  incomparable  pity  and  tender- 
ness. A  priest  with  his  book,  passing 
slowly,  sees  the  *M)ideuse  b^te,"  and 
crushes  it  with  his  heel.  A  woman,  fair, 
and  with  a  flower  in  her  breast,  blinds  it 
with  her  parasol.  A  band  of  children, 
among  whom  was  the  poet  (**  j'dtais  enfant, 
j'^tais  petit,  j'^tais  cruel "),  fall  upon  and 
torture  it.  At  the  moment  that  they  are 
about  to  conclude  their  cruel  work,  by 
letting  a  heavy  stone  drop  on  it,  a  cart 
comes  up  drawn  by  **  un  vieux  &ne  ^lopp^ 
maigre  et  sourd." 

Les  enfants  entendant  cette  roue  et  ce  pas, 
Se  tournerent  bruyants  et  virent  la  charette. 
**  Ne  mets  pas  le  pav(5  sur  le  crapaud.     Arr£te : 
Crierent-ils.     Vuit  tu  la  voiture  descend 
Et  va  passer  dessus,  c^est  bien  plus  amusant." 
Tous  regardaient. 

Soudain  avan9ant  dans  Tomi^re 
Ou  le  monstre  attendait  sa  torture  derni^re, 
L'ane  vit  le  crapaud  et  triste,  helas  I  penchiS 
Sur  un    plus    triste  —  lourd,  rompu,  mome, 

ecorchd  — 
11  sembla  la  Hairer,  avec  sa  t6te  basse. 
Ce  for9at,  ce  damn^,  ce  patient,  fit  grice. 

Avec  sa  lassitude  acceptant  le  combat, 
I  Tirant  le  chariot  et  soulevant  le  bit, 
Hagard,  il  detuurna  la  roue  inexorable, 
Laissant  derriere  lui  vivre  ce  miserable. 

If  there  is  something  of  the  inevitable 
polemics  in  this  heartrending  story,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  inefiEable, 
a  pity  which  is  divine. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  his  poetry, 
either  in  the  form  of  drama,  lyric,  or  nar- 
rative, that  his  fame  out  of  France,  or  at 

I  least  in  England,  is  founded.  There  is 
no  more  usual  deliverance  of  superficial 
criticism  in  this  country  than  that  which 

I  declares  French  poetry  in  general  to  be 
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either  nought  —  which  is  still  a  not  un- 
common notion  —  or  at  least  not  great 
enough  to  be  worth  the  study  which  alone 
could  make  it  comprehensible.  There  are 
many  good  people  who  dare  to  say  this 
yet  live,  audacious,  and  unconscious  of 
their  folly.  We  have  now,  however,  to 
consider  Victor  Hugo  on  a  ground  which 
no  one  ventures  to  dispute.  The  great 
romances — for  which  we  should  like  to 
invent  another  name  —  which  we  cannot 
call  novels,  and  which  are  too  majestic 
even  for  the  title  of  romance,  though  that 
means  something  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding  word  in  English — are  in  their 
kind  and  period  the  greatest  works  pro- 
duced in  his  time.  We  are  glad  that  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  compari- 
son of  the  Frenchman  with  our  own  be- 
loved romancer,  the  master  of  all  fiction 
in  England,  the  name  most  dear  in  litera- 
ture. Scott*s  noble,  sober,  temperate,  and 
modest  genius  is  in  all  things  different 
from  the  tempestuous,  fantastic,  and  splen- 
did imagination  —  the  nature  fiery,  vio- 
lent, yet  profound  —  of  his  successor  in 
the  field.  That  Hugo  penetrates  deeper, 
that  the  depths  of  that  abyss  of  which  he 
is  so  fond  lie  open  before  him,  and  that 
nothing  in  Scott  gives  the  terrific  impres- 
sion which  the  dark  and  surging  mass  of 
vitality,  misery,  and  crime  lurking  in  the 
backgrounds  of  Paris  both  mediaeval  and 
actual,  conveys  to  us,  we  readily  admit. 
The  principle  of  selection  was  stronger  in 
Scott's  days,  as  it  is  always  strong  in  our 
sober  atmosphere;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  would  not  if  he  could  have  reproduced 
that  seething  mass  of  squalor  and  iniquity 
for  any  reward.  But  at  all  events  there 
is  no  one  but  Scott  with  whom  we  can 
compare  Victor  Hugo  —  otherwise  he  is 
hors  concurrence  a  greater  than  we  know 
bow  to  equal  or  classify. 

"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  with  all  its 
strange  learning  and  wonderful  panoramic 
effects,  is  not  like  the  work  of  a  voung 
man,  or  a  first  essay  in  the  art  of  fiction. 
Yet  he  was  scarcely  twenty-eight  when  it 
was  written.  It  has  nothing  of  the  frank 
reality  and  open-air  life  of  Scott.  Its  ex- 
treme elaboration  and  detail  resemble 
more  the  work  of  Manzoni  in  the"Pro- 
messi  Sposi,"  and  it  has  evidently  been 
the  model,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of 
**  Romola."  George  Eliot,  who  was  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  disciple  of  Hugo, 
bears  more  resemblance  toliim  than  any 
other  writer  of  historical  romance.  Scott 
has  no  object  but  that  of  telling  his  man- 
ful, delightful  story  of  times  which  charm 
him  by  their  picturesqueness,  which  have 


seized  upon  his  imagination  in  all  their 
glory  of  arms  and  adventure,  and  with 
that  advantage  of  distance  which  makes 
the  past  the  true  land  of  romance.  Man- 
zoni has  no  story  to  tell,  nor  spontaneous 
impulse  like  that  of  our  great  romancist, 
but  the  distinct  and  carefully  worked  out 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Italy,  and  laying  before  us  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  that  departed  condition  of 
affairs.  Victor  Hugo  adds  something  to 
both.  He  has  his  tale  to  tell,  but  the  tale 
is  a  parable  —  he  has  his  revelation  to 
make,  his  old  world  to  light  up  with  a 
lurid  illumination,  which  does  not  diffuse 
itself  over  the  landscape,  but  lights  up 
here  and  there  with  miraculous  Rem- 
brandt effects  against  the  background  of 
a  world  of  shadows.  With  him  there  is 
meaning  in  everything,  and  the  common 
struggle  and  conflict  of  humanity  at  large 
with  the  forces  that  oppress  and  enslave 
is  never  lost  sight  of,  even  when  his  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  trace  out  some  individual 
struggle  against  those  awful  powers  of 
fate  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  dramas,  and  have  affected  the  imag- 
ination of  so  manv  poets.  George  Eliot, 
too,  has  a  moral  object  like  Hugo,  but  the 
endeavor  she  makes  after  daylight  and 
atmosphere,  in  itself  a  greater  aim,  is  less 
perfectly  carried  out.  She  gives  us  the 
idea  of  being  tremulously  anxious  about 
this,  about  the  truth  of  fact  in  every  de- 
tail, while  he,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
genius,  treats  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances with  a  careless,  almost  contempt- 
uous, mastery,  flooding  a  strong  light 
upo.n  them  here  and  there  as  it  pleases 
him,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  think  of 
accuracy.  Manzoni  is  not  anxious,  but 
very  careful,  pedantic,  determined  to  be, 
and  fully  assured  that  he  is,  right.  Scott 
is  by  far  the  simplest  as  he  is  the  first  — 
the  example  and  leader  of  all.  He  takes 
his  art  more  easily  than  any  of  his  succes- 
sors, with  an  air  of  exercising  it  for  his 
pleasure,  which  none  of  them  have :  yet 
we  doubt  if  any  historical  portrait  among 
them  has  ever  produced  more  impression 
than  that  of  Louis  XI.,  or  given  the  world 
a  completer  conception  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  devotion  and  dishonesty,  cru- 
elty, cunning,  and  fraud,  which  was  possi- 
ble in  the  ages  of  faith. 

Victor  Hugo  makes  no  historical  por- 
traits. The  group  of  beings  round  whose 
hapless  feet  he  draws  the  coils  of  fate  are 
all  offsprings  of  his  fancy.  The  dancing 
girl  of  the  streets,  an  image  most  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  the  Precioza  of  Cer- 
vantes—  if   among    such    sovereigns  of 
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poetic  inspiration  there  could  ever  be 
any  question  of  borrowing  —  the  fright- 
ful spectre  of  the  priest,  the  deformed 
and  formidable  monster  Quasimodo,  with 
his  hideous  body  and  faithful  soul,  all 
linked  together  in  fatal  fortuitous  combi- 
nation, belong  to  the  imagination  alone. 
The  beau  capitaine  has  a  certain  footing 
on  the  solid  earth,  and  is,  indeed,  a  re- 
morseless picture  of  the  young  libertine, 
handsome  and  heartless  and  beloved,  with 
whom  fiction  is  but  too  familiar.  But  all 
these  figures  are  primitive,  in  the  elemen- 
tary stage  of  existence;  they  have  no  de- 
fence of  character,  of  individual  life  or 
thought  against  the  constraining  force  of 
the  fatality  which  grasps  them,  and  which 
they  cannot  escape.  Even  the  girl,  who 
is  the  image  of  purity  and  innocence  amid 
all  those  sombre  and  terrible  scenes,  is 
pure  only  till  temptation  really  touches 
her,  and  has  in  herself  no  protest  against 
sin,  but  only  against  that  to  which  she  has 
no  inclination.  The  priest  in  his  vile  soul 
has  no  pretence  of  a  higher  feeling.  The 
passion  that  rages  in  him  has  no  right  to 
be  called  love;  it  is  the  basest  and  most 
gross  of  animal  desires.  Only  Quasi- 
modo, the  monster,  knows  what  the  word 
means,  and  the  bitter  and  poignant  con- 
trast between  the  soul  which  is  in  him 
alone  of  all  his  surroundings,  and  the  mis 
erable  body  in  which  it  is  concealed,  adds 
to  the  terrible  story  that  same  shrill  tone 
of  anguish  which  rings  through  the  pas- 
sion of  Triboulet.  He  is  but  half  human, 
yet  he  only  has  any  link  with  the  divine. 
He  is  like  the  toad  of  the  poem,  but  more 
horrible  than  the  toad,  as  having  ail  the 
consciousness  and  all  the  power  of  suffer- 
ing of  a  man.  The  tragedy  is  completed  by 
the  almost  equally  terrible  figure  of  the 
recluse  in  her  cell,  whose  delirium  of  ma- 
ternal love  aids  the  catastrophe  and  helps 
to  betray  to  cruel  death  the  child  whom 
she  has  spent  half  her  miserable  life  in 
mourning.  She  is  brought  in  to  heighten 
the  horror,  and  she  adds  to  the  main  sub- 
ject a  new  suggestion  which  the  author 
as  not  paused  to  work  out ;  but  with- 
out her  the  climax  of  misery  would  have 
been  incomplete,  as  beyonci  her  nothing 
can  go. 

According  to  his  own  explanation,  it  is 
the  struggle  of  human  nature  with  super- 
stition which  Victor  Hugo  has  set  himself 
40  demonstrate  in  this  book.  But  it  is 
fhiuch  more.  Superstition  is  the  feeblest 
of  the  forces  in  it.  The  condemnation  uf 
the  hapless  girl  as  a  sorceress  is  little 
more  than  the  framework  of  the  drama. 
The  sudden  commotion  of  the  fierce  yet 


easily  diverted  crowd,  the  merciless  appa- 
rition of  Tristan  PHermite  and  his  sol- 
diers, and  the  various  scenes  about  the 
gibbet  give  but  a  superficial  support  to 
this  theory.  The  picture  is  really  noore 
dark  and  fatal,  less  temporary  and  chrono- 
logical. With  greater  reason  it  might  be 
said  that  the  motif  of  the  sombre  strain 
is  that  which  plays  so  little  part  in  ancient 
tragedy,  but  which  is  so  great  an  actor  in 
the  modern.  Love,  so-called  —  the  fool« 
ish  mistaken  passion  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,  the  horrible  love  of  the  priest  —  one 
founded  on  nothing,  on  a  freak  of  youth- 
ful fancy,  the  other  revolting  and  brutal; 
yet  both  of  the  nature  of  that  which  links 
the  world  together ;  both  in  their  essence 
meaning  happiness,  working  destruction. 
Had  she  not  caught  the  sombre  eye  of 
Claude  Frollo,  the  gipsy  dancer  might 
have  played  her  harmless  magic  without 
danger;  had  she  not  heard  the  voice  of 
Phoebus  in  her  mother's  cell,  she  might 
have  escaped  at  the  end ;  while,  to  carry 
the  complication  further,  it  is  the  mother's 
frenzied  love  and  misery  which  makes  her 
the  priest's  accompl'ce  and  secures  the 
victim.  The  drama  is,  in  fact,  deeper  and 
of  far  wider  significance  than  the  author 
claims  for  it.  It  is  the  errings  and  mis- 
takes of  the  half-enlightened  human  crea- 
ture, "moving  about  in  worlds  not  real- 
ized," stumbling  into  paths  discovered 
too  late  to  be  fatal,  half  seeing,  not 
understanding,  till  time  brings  the  terrible 
explanation.  Superstition  has  not  roach 
more  to  do  with  it  than  has  the  grand 
shadow  under  which  all  is  enacted ;  that 
magnificent  Notre  Dame  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  think  of,  standing 
thei;e,  the  central  figure  in  the  scene,  at 
an  inanimate  thing. 

This  was  Victor  Hugo's  coup  if^essailn 
fiction,  and  it  stands  by  itself,  a  work,  so 
far  as  we  know,  without  parallel  —  a  piece 
of  mediaeval  life  and  of  universal  tragedyt 
vivid,  terrible,  appalling.  To  think  that 
Quentin  Durward,  fresh  and  simple,  was 
just  then  walking  into  that  lurid  Paris, 
with  its  gloomy  tumult  and  horror,  to  him 
a  glorious  daylight  city,  full  of  wonder  and 
delight !  The  honest,  open  record  may 
no  doubt  suffer  in  some  points  as  com- 
pared with  the  other,  in  which  the  inten- 
sity of  the  effects  suggest  a  constant 
flicker  of  torchlight  and  all  the  fantastic 
shadows  and  illuminations  of  night,  rather 
than  any  shining  of  the  sun.  But  Claude 
Frollo  and  Quasimodo,  and  even  Esme- 
ralda, are  all  spectres  that  vanish  in  the 
distance,  wild  semblances  that  breathe  of 
fever  and  fancy ;  while  to  the  manly  Scot 
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the   solid  fio^ures  about  him   stand  fast 
as  men  and  friends.     Human  nature  with 
the  one  is  ever  cordial  and   honest   and 
kind,  which,  all  miseries  notwithstanding, 
is  its  ordinary  strain  ;  but  with  the  other 
it   is   dark,   hapless,   tragic  —  a   thing  of 
misery  struggling  among  blind  and  terri- 
ble forms,  uncomprehended  or  unknown. 
There    is    no    tenderness    in    "  Notre 
Dame."     Love   itself   is   a  delirium,  and 
pity  is  so  qualified  with  horror  that  there 
is  no  softness  in  it.     But  when  we  come 
to  the  **  Mis^rables,"  all  is  pity  and  ten- 
derness, and  a  compassion  which   melts 
the  heart.     To  turn  from  Claude  Frollo, 
and  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Bishop   Myriel,  is  a  change  for 
which    we   can   find   no   words.      In   the 
gloomy  world,  wherein  the  dark  priest  of 
Notre  Dame  represents  religion,  there  is 
DO  repentance  or  power  of  betterment,  nor 
healing  touch  of  sympathy,  but  only  fierce 
remorse  and  execration  and  terror.     But 
when  the  great  romancist  begins  his  sec- 
ond chapter  of  human  history  and  fate,  the 
altered  atmosphere  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
moment.     The   dark   veil   is   lifted;    the 
horror  clears   away  ;   the   visible  soul  of 
goodness,  even  in  things  evil,  comes  trem- 
ulously to  light  througi)    the   tears   of   a 
charity  which  weeps  but   does   not   con- 
demn.    Bishop  .Myriel  is  impossible,  it  is 
common  to  hear,  especially  from  those  to 
whom  the  ideal  of  the  saintly  celibate  — 
one    noble   image    still    existing    in    the 
Church  of  Rome  —  is  unknown.    A  bishop 
who  has  his  family  to  provide  for  could 
not  indulge  in  the  kind  of  luxury  Victor 
Hugo  allows  him  ;  but  the  gentle  old  man, 
with  his  old  sister,  with  no  earthly  care 
save  for  his  flock,  has  other  possibilities; 
and  his  introduction,  after  the  tumults  and 
gloom  of  the  earlier  tale,  is  like  that  sound 
•*  as  of  a  hidden  brook  in  the  leafy  month 
of  June,"  which  the  poet    brings    in  with 
sudden  surprise  of  sweetness  and   relief 
after   the    mystic  terrors    of    his    vision. 
Bishop  Myriel  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
wonderful  tale.     The  convict  in  his  hope- 
less   and  brutal  misery,  with  every  door 
shut  as^^ainst  him,  the  unfortunate  Fantine, 
falling   from  degradation  to  degradation, 
are  enveloped  in  the  new  atmosphere  of 
that  lender,  luminous  regard.     When  Jean 
Valjean  is  running  all  the  risks  of  the  sen- 
sational drama  in  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  the  law  as  represented  by  Javert,  our 
interest  is  indeed  kept  at  full  strain,  and 
the    innumerable    escapes    are    managed 
with  so  much  art  that  we  follow  them  with 
unfailing  excitement,  and  scarcely  feel  the 
strain  of  the  repetition.     But  all  this  is  on 


a  much  lower  level  of  art  than  the  extraor- 
dinary scenes  of  the  opening  in  which  is 
effected  that  wonderful  operation  which  in 
religion  is  called  conversion,  the  turning 
of  a  human  soul  from  good  to  evil.  The 
powerful  picture  of  {he/or^a/,  ihega/Mdn, 
stupid  with  misery  rather  than  crime,  yet 
with  the  instincts  of  an  outlaw,  and  drawn 
by  some  miserable  current  of  impulse 
which  he  cannot  resist,  yet  which  is  not 
really  his,  into  new,  almost  involuntary 
offence,  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to 
forget.  When  he  steals  the  guarante  sous 
of  poor  little  Petit-Gervais,  the  tragical 
effect  is  supreme.  It  is  a  miserable, cow- 
ardly crime,  at  which  the  heart  revolts; 
but  as  we  watch  it,  looking  into  the  con- 
vict's dim  and  frozen  mind,  and  see  the 
confused  soul  awakening,  the  stupefied  in- 
telligence rousing,  the  crushed  humanity 
that  breaks  its  bonds  and  comes  to  sudden, 
miserable  life,  there  could  be  no  more 
grand  and  solemn  spectacle.  Once  more 
the  poet  does  himself  wrong  in  the  formula 
upon  which  he  supposes  himself  to  build 
his  work.  All  the  after  struggle  is  secon- 
dary to  the  great  event  of  the  beginning, 
which  is  the  salvation  of  Jean  Valjean,  not 
from  the  law  or  the  prejudices  of  society, 
but  from  the  power  of  evil.  Javert  is  ao 
accident,  though  a  striking  one  :  the  real 
matter  is  much  higher;  it  is  the  work  of 
Bishop  Myriel,  not  of  the  penal  code.  It 
is  the  redemption  of  a  soul;  it  is  the 
struggle,  first  of  the  dominant  sin  with  the 
dim  risings  of  a  better  life,  and  then  of 
good  with  evil  —  the  everlasting  struggle 
in  which,  either  by  defeat  or  victory,  in 
death  or  life,  the  heavenly  principle  wins 
the  battle  at  the  end. 

The  "  Mis^rables  "  is  the  story  of  this 
struggle  in  the  soul  and  life  of  the  rescued 
criminal,  but  it  is  also  the  story  of  the 
world  that  lies  behind  and  around  him. 
Again,  that  swarming,  tumultuous  Paris, 
with  its  suffering  multitudes,  its  chaos  of 
discordant  elements,  and  the  great  stream 
of  life  that  carries  on  all  those  contradic- 
tions and  anomalies.  No  city  was  ever  so 
overflowing  with  the  sound  of  a  multi- 
tude; every  roof  hides  a  little  secondary 
conflict ;  everywhere  there  are  the  tokens 
of  the  struggle,  not  with  the  law  only  and 
its  rigid  rules,  but  of  the  nobler  with  the 
baser,  of  mercy  with  judgment.  The  hor- 
rible taudis  of  the  Th^nardiers,  from 
which  it  seems  impossible  that  any  good 
should  come,  yields  to  France  and  the 
world  the  little  figure,  heroic,  pathetic,  the 
little  demon-angel,  the  gamin  Gavroche. 
The  author  pauses  to  make  a  hundred  di- 
gressions, preaches,  misrepresents,  rhap- 
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sodizes,  intoxicates  himself  with  his  sup- 
posed theme,  then  comes  back,  and  with 
the  clear  smiling  in  his  eye  which  implies 
a  tear,  takes  us  into  the  entrails  of  the 
elephant  with  the  deux  mouches  and  their 
little  angel  guardian.  Though  he  loves 
the  Rembrandt  effects,  the  flash  of  a  torch 
into  the  darkness,  these  pictures  are  all 
done  in  li^^ht.  The  little  Cosette,  stand- 
ing breathless  in  contemplation  of  the  doll 
in  the  shop  window,  la  dame^  which  ap- 
pears to  her  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  skies, 
the  poor  little  Cinderella  of  the  auberge^ 
squalid,  hungry,  hopeless,  yet  with  the 
whole  morning  world  behind  her  to  retire 
into,  the  dream-refuge  of  the  child,  forms 
a  pendant  in  some  sort  to  Gavroche, 
though  she  is  not  so  original.  Whenever 
Victor  Hugo  comes  within  reach  of  a 
child,  his  heart  expands,  bis  style  softens, 
his  genius  exhausts  itself  in  tender  ampli- 
fication of  the  theme  he  loves.  And  amid 
all  the  crowds  and  sufferings  of  the  **  iMi- 
s^rables,"  be  finds  room  for  an  idyll  of 
youthful  love,  unique  among  his  works. 
His  art  does  not  deal  with  lovers.  We 
might  have  thought  but  for  Cosette  and 
Marius  that  he  had  a  certain  scorn  of  that 
easy  motifs  the  subject  of  every  common 
story-teller.  Here,  however,  he  finds  it  in 
his  way  and  uses  it  with  all  the  felicity  of 
one  to  whom  it  is  the  first  subject  in  life. 
Nothing  is  omitted  in  this  wonderful 
book.  If  its  chief  subject  is  in  the  depths, 
it  risest  also  to  the  serenest  heights  of 
imagination.  It  is  the  epic  of  the  miser- 
able ;  but  since  that  great  change  which 
in  the  late  twilight,  among  the  wild  free- 
dom of  the  open  moors,  we  saw  taking 
place  in  the  soul  of  the  miserable  convict, 
it  becomes  also  the  romance  of  the  hap- 
py. For  that  is  the  turning-point — not 
Javert  and  his  needless  pursuit,  but  the 
fact  that  Jean  Valjean  becomes  the  P^re 
Madeleine  —  the  repentant,  the  sorrowful 
who  has  obtained  mercy.  There  are  many 
indications  of  vice,  such  as  were  indispen- 
sable to  the  subject ;  and  there  are  also, 
as  unfortunately  in  all  Victor  Hugo's 
works,  much  wild  talk  and  rhapsodies 
which  to  the  innocent  may  sound  like  blas- 
phemy. But  withal,  the  **  Mis^rables  '*  is 
the  greatest  of  religious  romances  :  a  no- 
ble, modern,  nineteenth-century  legend  of 
the  saints. 

The  "Travailleurs  de  la  .Mer"  is  more 
strictly  and  formally  true  to  the  author's 
declared  purpose.  It  is  the  struggle  of 
man  with  the  forces  of  nature  in  a  clearer 
sense  than  the  *' Misdrables  "  represents 
the  strugvjle  with  society.  The  fantastic 
character  of  that  conflict,  and  of  the  devil- 


ish being  with  which  it  is  made,  is  witbio 
the  privileges  of  art,  thoagh  DOt  perhaps 
acccording  to  the  laws  of  probability.  To 
represent  Gilliat  as  riding  the  whirlwind 
and  directing  the  storm  id  the  ways  of 
science  by  engineering  or  electricity,  or 
any  of  those  modern  fabulous  methods 
which  would  have  appeared  more  unlikely 
than  any  diabolical  monster  to  our  fore- 
fathers, would  have  involved  greater  diffi- 
culties than  the  fight  with  the  pienvre^ 
and  would  have  been  less  picturesque. 
The  concentration  of  the  struggle  with 
brute  force,  and  the  hideous,  uDreasooing 
will  which  seems  to  confront  man  id  his 
attempts  to  subjugate  the  earth,  and  resist 
him  to  the  death,  in  a  malignant  creature, 
is  in  this  point  of  view  quite  justifiable. 
But  here  again  the  subject  widens,  and 
the  larger  atmosphere  of  humanity  comes 
in.  Gilliat's  death  struggle  is  not  with  the 
pieuvre,  nor  with  the  winds  and  seas,  over 
which  the  resources  and  expedients  of 
humanity  (in  his  case  naturally  strained  to 
extravagance)  are  always  victorious  in  the 
end  ;  but  with  a  thing  much  slighter  and 
much  greater  —  a  trifling  thing,  not  worth 
counting  in  the  history  of  the  race  —  yet 
not  to  be  overcome  by  those  forces  which 
can  move  mountains,  or  touched  by  the 
lever  even  which  could  upset  the  earth. 
It  is  the  heart  of  another  human  crea* 
ture,  the  foolish  impulse  of  another's  in- 
clination, which  is  the  object,  unconquer- 
able by  any  giant,  and  against  which,  with 
all  his  strength  and  patience  and  bound- 
less resource,  this  conqueror  of  the  seas 
is  brought  to  shipwreck  and  destruc- 
tion. What  need  to  speak  of  the  struggle 
with  nature  when  here,  at  the  end,  stands 
that  against  which  no  struggle  is  effectual 
—  once  more  the  everlasting  human  mis- 
take which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  much 
misery,  and  which  no  force  known  to  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  master?  While 
Gilliat  goes  on  with  the  endless  assaults 
and  defences  of  his  warfare  the  spectator 
is  aware  all  the  time  that  his  victory  will 
avail  him  nothing;  that,  so  far  as  his  ob* 
ject  goes,  it  is  but  a  kind  of  solemn  farce, 
a  labor  in  vain.  Thus,  once  more,  crea- 
tive genius  bursts  its  own  bonds,  and  finds 
itself  in  front  of  a  problem  older,  greater, 
than  those  easy  enigmas  that  time,  or 
work,  or  blood,  or  life,  can  solve.  A  man 
can  conquer  the  world  if  he  is  strong 
enough,  if  he  has  time  enough,  if  his  de* 
termination  is  equal  to  his  task;  but 
though  he  should  have  the  power  of  Her- 
;  cules,  and  be  able  to  overcome  every  ad- 
'  versary,  even  death  himself;  though  he 
'  should  remove  mountains  and  understand 
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all  mysteries,  yet  what  is  he  in  face  of  an- 
other human  spirit  whose  will  and  mean- 
ing is  contrary  to  his?  His  strength 
avails  him  nothing  in  that  encounter,  nor 
his  worth,  nor  the  fact  that  his  new  oppo- 
nent is  slighter,  weaker,  not  worthy  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  him,  the 
victor  of  all  things,  but  the  vanquished  in 
this.  Gilliat  dies,  defeated,  but  not  by 
nature,  just  as  Esmeralda  dies  betrayed, 
but  not  by  superstition ;  the  fate  that 
draws  these  victims  to  their  doom  is 
greater.  It  is  the  confusion  of  human 
hearts  and  impulses,  the  darkling  ways  by 
which  we  grope  and  stumble  against  each 
other  in  the  twilight  of  our  perceptions, 
without  knowing  what  any  step  may  bring 
us ;  without  power  to  move  the  other,  who, 
in  the  hermitage  of  his  own  personality, 
stands  resistant — his  will,  his  inclination, 
bis  thoughts,  all  beyond  us,  not  subject  to 
us,  though  we  were  the  greatest  and  he  the 
smallest  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  battle  which  can,  and  that 
which  cannot  be  won,  display  themselves 
before  us  —  the  battle  with  the  seas  and 
that  which  is  therein,  how  full  of  excite- 
ment, of  passion,  of  energy,  and  hope! 
Nothing  in  it,  even  at  its  hardest,  to  appal 
the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  above  all  the 
sombre  forces  brought  against  him,  who 
is  aware  that  he  must  conquer  them  at  the 
last,  and  whose  spirit  scorns  the  wounds 
and  discouragements  which  by  times  bring 
his  physical  part  to  the  eve  of  disaster. 
But  before  that  adversary  he  is  indomita- 
ble ;  a  moment's  rest,  and  he  is  up  again, 
with  ever  a  new  expedient,  an  improvised 
weapon,  a  restored  hope ;  the  earth  and  the 
seas  are  his  natural  subjects  even  when  in 
full  rebellion.  But  once  in  face  of  the 
other  adversary,  his  high  front  bows,  the 
arms  fall  out  of  his  hand  :  there  is  no  pre- 
vision of  victory,  no  faith  in  his  resources, 
no  hope  in  anything  that  can  be  done  ;  he 
is  defeated  without  power  even  to  strike  a 
blow. 

This  romance  of  the  seas  was  a  fit  trib- 
ute of  the  poet  to  the  island  that  gave  him 
shelter.  Its  salt  breezes,  its  dashing 
spray,  its  bristling  rocks,  the  atmosphere 
of  health  and  hardy  vigor,  the  open  air 
and  shining  day  are  as  strong  and  fresh 
in  it  as  in  its  scene.  His  former  works 
were  full  of  night  effects,  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade:  but  here  the  sky  and 
horizon  have  all  the  largeness,  the  breadth 
and  space  which  belong  to  the  sea.  The 
scene  is  larger,  but  it  is  less  peopled,  the 
actors  in  the  drama  are  few,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  work  Gilliat  alone  holds  by 
himself  the  human  side  of  the  struggle, 


and  all  the  uncertainty  of  incident  and 
surroundings,  which  in  the  former  works 
were  so  endless  and  varied,  are  here  en- 
tirely laid  aside.  It  is  an  epic  rather  than 
a  tragedy,  yet  the  most  tragic  epic:  the 
story  of  our  life. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  work  to 
the  workman  at  this  period  of  his  career. 
Victor  Hugo  himself  on  his  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  does  not  show  the  dig- 
nity of  his  silent  hero.  His  own  account 
of  himself  is  not  dignified.  He  was  in 
the  full  force  of  that  frenzy  against  Napo- 
leon (/e petit) which  made  him  foam  at  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  Gallic  rage  which  per- 
mits itself  fuller  utterance  than  among 
our  reticent  race,  stamped  and  raved  upon 
his  little  promontory  among  the  seas,  so 
that  all  the  world  could  hear.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  **Ch&timents"  sometimes 
reaches  a  certain  sublimity  of  vitupera- 
tion. It  is  too  grand  for  its  subject,  or 
for  any  such  subject,  the  cry  of  a  prophet, 
half  demoniac,  half  inspired  from  heaven. 
It  would  be  well  that  we  should  have  no 
other  record  of  the  life  at  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  His  real  position  was  some- 
what strained,  with  something  of  the  the- 
atrical in  it.  No  doubt  he  appeared  re- 
spectably en  bourgeois^  clad  like  other 
sane  persons:  but  to  see  him  as  he  ex- 
hibits himself  in  the  "  Actes  et  Paroles," 
one  would  say  a  patriot  pirate  chief,  a 
sort  of  Conrad  with  pistols  in  his  belt  and 
a  red  flag  in  his  hand.  He  defied  En- 
gland which  gave  him  shelter,  sent  a  fiery 
proclamation  to  be  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Dover  when  the  emperor  paid  his  famous 
visit  to  the  queen,  addressed  a  violent 
sommation  (not  at  all  respeciueuse)  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  did  his  best  to  work  up 
the  islanders  to  something  like  insurrec- 
tion in  order  to  save  a  brutal  murderer 
from  the  hangman.  But  these  are  weak- 
nesses which  may  be  forgotten.  The 
third  Napoleon  has  gained  from  his  mis- 
fortunes a  certain  right,  he  too,  as  well  as 
the  murderers,  to  be  judged  with  mercy. 
But  perhaps  it  was  not  from  the  man  who 
had  glorified  the  first  Napoleon,  who  had 
proposed  the  re-entry  of  the  family  into 
France,  and  who  had  seen  the  freedom  he 
dreamt  of  crushed  in  a  moment,  and  suf- 
fered in  his  own  person  exile  and  down- 
fall in  consequence,  to  do  justice  to  what 
good  was  in  the  fallen  emperor.  We  wish 
that  the  poet  had  not  foamed  and  raved 
for  his  own  sake,  not  for  Napoleon's  ;  but 
that  is  all. 

We  may  permit  ourselves  to  take  the 
privilege  of  selection,  and  omit  the  next 
of  his  works,  the  **  Homme  qui  Rit."    The 
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book  is  an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  of- 
fensive in  Hug;o  —  extravagance,  false 
taste,  false  rhetoric,  and  a  choice  of  the 
painful,  the  horrible,  and  the  grotesque, 
which  in  itself  is  a  vice.  He  was  weary 
of  exile,  of  sorrow,  of  long  waiting  for  the 
good  to  come,  when  he  had  this  night- 
mare. His  next  great  work  of  fiction  was 
produced  under  happier  auspices.  It  was 
intended  to  have  been  followed  by  two 
others,  in  which  the  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tion should  have  been  repeated  and 
summed  up ;  but  this  intention  was  never 
carried  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sequel 
to  the  portion  of  the  work  already  before 
us  would  be  little  possible,  since  two  of 
the  chief  personages,  and  these  the  typi- 
cal leaders  of  the  Revolution,  had  de- 
monstrated the  poetical  impossibility  of 
their  undertaking  by  their  tragic  end. 

In  " Qualre-vingltreize "  we  come  back 
from  the  stillness  of  the  island,  the  con- 
centration of  life  within  the  surroundings 
of  the  seas,  once  more  to  the  crowds  and 
heat  and  conflict  of  tumultuous  existence, 
into  the  bitter  misery  of  civil  war,  and 
that  desperate  struggle  for  mastery  which 
had  not  yet  found  a  solution  in  Bonaparte. 
No  scene  in  Victor  Hugo's  works  is  more 
characteristic  than  the  scene  in  the  ship 
with  the  cannon  which  has  broken  loose. 
The  blind  and  fatal  thing,  simulating  the 
struggles  of  a  creature  that  has  life  and 
some  sort  of  intelligence,  is  such  a  sym- 
bol as  is  dear  to  him.  It  is  like  the  pieu- 
vre,  it  is  like  Javert,  an  irresponsible  in- 
strument of  evil;  malign,  yet  innocent; 
striving  to  murder,  yet  without  guilt.  Its 
bounds  and  plunges  are  so  many  details 
in  his  parable  —  the  man  who  stands  with 
his  life  in  his  hands  opposed  to  that 
threatening,  redoubtable,  lifeless  monster, 
is  man  incarnate  against  the  powers  of 
destiny.  Whether  the  strife  was  a  possi- 
ble one  or  not,  it  is  hard  for  us  in  these 
advanced  days  to  tell ;  he  does  not  care 
—  the  struggle  itself  is  his  favorite  para- 
ble. In  the  history  which  follows  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  in  types  too  strongly  charac- 
terized for  mere  human  individuality,  yet 
more  tit  for  the  purpose  they  are  to  serve 
than  were  they  less  symbolical.  The  first, 
the  greatest,  is  the  seigneur  of  the  old 
r^jrime^  the  representative  of  a  system 
which  is  over,  one  of  those  who  have 
pushed  P'rance  into  the  abyss,  and  made 
the  Revolution  which  destroys.  He  is 
the  type  of  everything  the  author  abhors 
in  politics,  but  in  art  he  vanquishes  his 
author,  and  asserts  his  haughty,  heredi- 
tary qualities  above  all  roturiers  and  pre- 


tenders ;  a  man  perfectly  brave,  fearless, 
remorseless,  caring  nothiog  for  life  or 
happiness  which  comes  in  his  way,  coo* 
sidering  himself  and  bis  cause,  or  himself 
if  there  were  no  cause,  as  the  object  for 
which  the  world  exists,  and  the  depend- 
ants round  him  as  created  for  his  service, 
to  labor,  suffer,  or  die  —  what  matter -~ 
according  as  his  necessities  require.  He 
is  the  type  of  all  the  despotisms,  the  man 
of  divine  right,  with  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  people  and  all  their  claims.  To 
Victor  Hugo  as  a  man  no  figure  could 
have  been  more  repulsive,  but  to  the  great 
artist  Lantenac  is  irresistible.  He  sub* 
dues  and  overcomes  the  genius  which  has 
given  him  birth.  Gauvain,  on  the  other 
side,  the  young  commander  of  the  repub- 
lican forces,  is  the  poet's  ideal.  He  is 
the  favorite  of  all  visionary  souls,  the  em* 
blem  of  generous  youth,  rendered  des* 
perate  by  the  vices  of  the  past,  laying 
vehement  hold  upon  the  Revolution,  which 
is  to  him  a  new  gospel,  the  salvation  of 
the  poor,  the  destroyer  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  But  this  young  and  generous 
idealist  is  already  chilled  at  the  heart  by 
contact  with  the  fierce  and  horrible  reality, 
with  '93,  the  year  of  blood,  with  the  gaill^ 
tine  and  carnage  of  that  fatal  war  betweea 
brothers  which  it  is  hard  to  receive  as 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  fraternity. 
Young  Gauvain  is  the  enthusiast  fore- 
doomed, the  hero  for  whom  all  our  sym- 
pathies are  concerned,  yet  whose  strength 
we  are  conscious  cannot  stand  against 
the  shocks  of  fate  around  him.  Cimoar- 
dain,  the  true  revolutionary,  the  rigid  the- 
orist and  logician,  he  whose  intellectual 
obstinacy  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aristocrat, 
who  stands  at  nothing,  who  is  capable  of 
emulating  the  inhuman  grandeur  of  Bru- 
tus, or  approving  the  horrors  of  Septem- 
ber, an  ascetic  yet  a  demagogue,  with  the 
stern  ardor  of  the  priest  in  the  veins  of 
the  atheist,  a  combination  which  has  pro- 
duced and  still  produces  the  most  hopeless 
of  all  combinations,  the  apostate  fanatic, 
is  the  third  figure  of  this  trio.  Of  the 
three,  this  is  the  man  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  placed  the  foremost 
in  the  great  conflict ;  but  here  once  more 
the  poet  betrays  the  politician.  Cimoar- 
dain's  rage  has  a  shrill  tone  in  it,  his  pose 
a  theatrical  exaggeration  which  is  not  io 
the  attitude  or  voice  of  the  calm  though 
equally  pitiless  noble.  When  his  pistol 
rings  into  the  awful  hush  amid  which  the 
guillotine  performs  its  work  upon  the  guilt- 
less and  brave  Gauvain,  it  shocks  us  like 
'  a  coup  iiethidtre,  a  carpenter's  artifice  in 
,  the  midst  of  a  tragedy.     It  is  a  tiresome 
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interruption,  an  impertinence  rather  than 
a  solemnity.  Lantenac  disappearing  into 
the  night  even  at  the  cost  of  the  young 
man's  life,  has  still  a  tragic  dignity.  The 
delegate  is  a  characteristic  invention,  a 
fictitious  figure  constructed  upon  certain 
evident  principles,  and  no  more. 

This  is  a  very  curious  result  of  the  great 
democrat's  work.  He  was  an  anti-clerical 
in  all  the  meanings  of  the  word  —  that  is, 
from  his  youth  up,  an  opponent  of  the 
Church,  a  rebel  against  its  authority,  with- 
out even  the  tradition  in  its  favor  which 
the  almost  conventional  necessity  of  a  de- 
vout mother  forms  in  the  minds  of  most 
Frenchmen.  Victor  Hugo  was  opposed 
not  only  to  the  great  institution  itself,  but 
even  to  this  sentimental  influence,  this 
bond  of  the  imagination.  The  priest  as 
priest  had  no  attraction  for  him,  but  the 
reverse,  and  the  work  of  the  Church  was 
odious,  as  the  most  powerful  of  inventions 
for  cramping  and  binding  the  human  in- 
tellect. Yet  when  he  would  set  before  us 
the  most  pure  ideal,  the  incarnation  of 
mercy  and  goodness,  he  finds  it  in  a  priest 
—  a  priest  the  most  perfect  of  priests, 
celibate,  ascetic,  a  combination  of  every 
circumstance  which  in  polemics  would 
most  separate  him  from  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  humanity,  yet  by  very  right  of 
that  separation  the  succorer  and  servant 
of  humanity,  the  brother  of  all  men. 
Bishop  Myriel  is  more  than  the  Christian, 
he  is  the  Catholic  ideal.  Among  our- 
selves he  would  be  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren and  human  interests,  and  therefore 
would  be  impossible  ;  but  he  is  not  im- 
possible in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  is 
there  the  dream,  the  visionary  man,  dear 
to  the  imagination,  and  conceivable  to 
hope.  But  nowhere  has  this  papa  an- 
geiico,  this  priest  of  priests,  been  so  ap- 
prehended and  realized  as  by  the  man 
who  scorned  all  priesthoods,  who  was 
no  Catholic,  nor  even,  in  the  theological 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian,  to  whom 
the  Church  was  the  kingdom  of  the  devil 
rather  than  the  kingdom  of  God.  Strange 
touch  of  fate  in  the  necessities  of  genius : 
he  goes  farther  than  this.  It  is  he,  Victor 
Hugo,  who  explains  that  fond  and  tender 
imagination,  that  painful  superstition,  that 
sublime  folly  —  these  are  choice  of  terms 
in  which  to  describe  the  monastic  service 
of  the  perpetual  adoration  —  as  no  advo- 
cate of  monasticism  has  ever  done.  Here 
Montalembert  himself  has  no  place  be- 
fore the  man  who  scoffed  at  him  and  all 
his  ideas,  yet  who  thus  outdoes  them 
every  one.  It  has  been  left  for  the  revo- 
lutionary iconoclast  to  reveal  to  the  world 


in  the  convent,  that  last  retreat  of  bigotry 
and  superstition,  an  abode  of  purity  and 
peace,  an  ineffable  ministration  of  sac- 
rifice and  love  towards  men.  Curious 
reversal  of  everything  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  all  the  natural  issues  of  belief  I 
And  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  it  is 
his  enemy  who  comes  out  triumphant. 
The  most  heroic  action  is  done  by  the  old 
noble :  his  mien  is  the  grandest  in  the 
face  of  death.  He  discourses  on  the  eve 
of  his  execution  with  a  royal  calm,  with 
words  which  are  like  those  which  Hugo 
himself  employs  when  addressing  the  rev- 
olutionaries of  science,  in  face  of  whom 
the  poet  finds  himself  like  his  hero,  a  con- 
servative, a  noble  of  that  oldest  regime  of 
all  in  which  men  were  made  by  God,  and 
not  evolved  out  of  the  brute,  a  grand 
seigneur  of  humanity,  declaring  against 
the  frog  and  the  ape  his  higher  claim. 

We  have  spent  so  much  time  upon  this 
remarkable  and  unlooked-for  result  that 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  charm  of 
the  sombre  volumes  of  **Quatre-vingt- 
treize,"  which  is  also  the  charm  of  the 
poet's  old  age  —  the  wonderful  group  of 
children  which  appears  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  fire  and  flame,  the  conflict  of  passions 
and  elements.  There  is  no  chapter  of  the 
life  of  childhood  in  literature  known  to  us 
which  we  could  place  beside  the  chapter 
entitled  **  Le  Massacre  de  St.  Barthd- 
lemy.''  The  men  outside  may  be  types  and 
symbols,  the  children  live  and  breathe. 
The  baby  Georgette,  who  lifts  her  little 
finger  and  says  **  Poum  I "  at  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  to  whom  the  summons  of  war  is 
**  musique,"  and  the  glow  of  the  flame  as 
it  blazes  up  round  their  refuge  "joli"  — 
is  a  creation  so  complete,  so  delicious,  so 
much  beyond  anything  we  know,  so  in- 
finitely modest,  vivid,  and  true,  that  words 
fail  us  in  which  to  characterize  this  tri- 
umph of  poetic  love  and  insight.  The 
little  group  altogether  fills  our  eyes  as  we 
read  with  the  moisture  of  delight,  with 
something  of  that  unspeakable  tender- 
ness, compassion,  adoration,  which  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  writer.  These  little  be- 
ings are  in  all  the  freshness  of  the  inar- 
ticulate, creatures  conceived,  not  de- 
scribed ;  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  not 
sullied  by  the  touch  of  that  reverent  yet 
playful  beholder  through  whom  we  see  the 
blossoming  of  their  unconscious  life. 
Their  seriousness,  their  busy-ness,  their 
tremendous  discoveries,  their  absorption 
in  the  little  world  about  them,  and  indif- 
ference to  all  that  passes  outside ;  the 
masculine  energy  of  Ren^Jean  and  Gros- 
Alain ;  the  finer  dreamer,  twenty  months 
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old,  not  yet  sufficiently  entered  in  life  to 
give  her  full  attention  to  it,  —  form  such  a 
picture  as  neither  poet  nor  painter  had 
dreamed  of.  The  atmosphere  about  them 
is  half  heaven,  half  morning  —  the  little 
comedy  of  their  existence  is  full  of  a  pa- 
thos which  is  at  once  heartrending  and 
delightful.  Amid  all  the  wonders  of 
Hugo's  genius,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  all.  And  one  of  the  latest 
of  his  publications,  the  delightful  volume 
called  "  L*Arl  d'etre  Grandp^re,"  sounds 
like  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  the  echo 
and  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  three 
children  in  the  tower.  The  scenes  in 
which  Jeanne,  like  Georgette, /nx^,  in  the 
infant's  lovely,  undecipherable  language 
to  herself  and  heaven  —  in  which  she 
sleeps,  a  little  image  of  happiness  and 
purity  —  in  which  she  \sau  pain  sec  dans 
le  cabinet  noir^  or  tottering,  cooing  like 
the  doves  in  the  wood,  making  a  thousand 
sweet  discoveries,  followed  by  the  lumi- 
nous eyes,  the  heart  full  of  bliss  and  ten- 
derness, the  greatest  genius  in  France  or 
perhaps  existing  in  the  world,  embodied 
in  the  grandfather,  who  to  these  innocent 
creatures  is  half-god,  half-man,  their  slave, 
their  protector  —  are  more  exquisite  than 
anything  we  can  compare  with  them. 
This  was  in  the  year  when  he  had  been 
renewing  the  recollections  of  his  most 
stormy  days.  He  had  written  with  venge- 
ful pen  of  iron,  cutting  into  his  adversa- 
ries and  meaning  it  —  no  mercy  in  him  — 
the  "  Hisloire  d'un  Crime." 

But  we  love  him  better  setting  out  upon 
his  morning  walk  as  if  nothing  but  the 
morning  and  the  peace  of  a  new-awakened 
world  was  in  his  knowledge  or  in  his  heart. 

Moi  qu^un  petit  enfant  rend  tout  k  fait  stupide, 
J'en  ai  deux ;  George  et  Jeanne ;  et  je  prend 

Tun  pour  guide 
Et  Tautre  pour  lumiere,  et  j*accours  h.  leur  voix, 
Vu  que  George  a  deux  ans,  et  que  Jeanne  a 

dix  niois. 
Leur  essais  d*exister  sont  divinement  gauches  ; 
Un   croit,  dans  leur  parole  ou  tremblent  des 

ebauches 
Voir  un  reste  de  del  qui  se  dissipe  et  fuit ; 
£i  moi  qui  suis  le  soir,  et  moi  qui  suis  la  nuit, 
Moi  doiit  le  destin  pale  et  froid  se  decolore, 
J'ai  I'atiendrissement  de  dire  :  Us  sont  Taurore. 
l^ur  dialogue  obscure  m'ouvre  des  horizons  ; 
Us  s*entendent  entr'eux,  se  donnent  leur  rai- 

sons, 
Jugcz  comme  ccla  disperse  mes  pens^es 
En  moi,  desirs,  projets,  les  choses  insensees, 
Lcs  choses  s>ages,  tout,  k  leur  tendre  lueur, 
Tombe  et   jc  ne  suis  plus  qu'un   bonhomme 

reveur. 
Je  ne  scn&  plus  la  trouble  et  secrete  secousse 
Du  mal  qui  nous  attire,  et  du  sort  qui  nous 

pousse. 
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Les  enfants   chancelants  sont  nos  meilleiirs 

appuis. 
e  les  regard,  et  puis  je  les  ^coute,  et  puis 
e  suis  bon,  et  men  coeur  s'apaise  en  leur 

presence, 
Faccepte  les  conseils  sacr^s  de  l*innocence. 
Je  fus  toute  ma  vie  ainsi :  je  n'ai  jamais 
Rien  connus,  dans  les  deuils  comme  sor  les 

sommets, 
De  plus  doux  qui  Toubli  qui  nous  envahit  Tame 
Devant  les  €tres  purs  d*oii  monte  une  humble 

flamme, 
Je  contemple,  en  nos  temps  souvent  noirs  et 

ternis 
Ce  point  du  jour  qui  sort  des  berceauz  et  des 

nids. 

Ces  mots  myst^rieux  que  Jeanne  dit  4  George^ 
C'est  Tidy]  I  du  cygne  avec  le  rouge-gorge, 
Ce  sont  les  questions  que  les  abeilles  font 
Et  que  le  lys  naif  pose  au  moineau  profond ; 
C'est  ce  dessous  divin  de  la  vaste  harmonie 
Le  chuchotement,  Tombre  ineffable  et  b^nie 
Jasant,  balbutiant  des  bruits  de  vision 
Et  peut-etre  donnant  une  explication ; 
Car  les  petits  enfants  etaient  hier  encore 
Dans  le  ciel,  et  savaient  ce  que  la  terre  ignore. 
O  Jeanne  I   Georges !  voix  dont  j*ai  le  ooeor 

saisi ! 
Se  les  astres  chantaient,  ils  begaieraient  ainsi. 
Leur  front  tourn^  vers  nous  nous  ^claire  et 

nous  dore. 
Oh !  d'ou  venez  vous  done,  inconnos  qu*on 

adore  ? 
Jeanne  ^  Tair  etonn^e;  George  a  les  yenz 

hardis. 
lis  trebuchent,  encore  ivres  du  paradia. 

So  speaks  the  grandfather,  the  old 
Homer  of  our  days,  upon  the  other  edge 
of  life.  Why  the  altar  should  have  been 
stripped,  and  the  church  desecrated  to 
receive  him  who  so  spake  and  sane, 
who  created  Bishop  Myriel,  and  made  his 
great  tragedy  of  the  "Misdrables**  ioto 
the  drama  of  a  regenerated  and  Christito 
soul,  who  can  tell?  Here  the  fantastic 
element  which  distinguishes  his  natioD— - 
which  runs  through  so  many  good  tod 
noble  qualities,  and  emits  from  time  to 
time  a  jarring  and  false  note  in  the  midst 
of  the  finest  harmonies,  an  element  which 
was  strong  in  himself, and  to  some  intelli* 
gences  mars  all  his  splendid  labors,  strikes 
out  keen  and  shrill  at  the  moment  wbeait 
is  least  welcome.  It  was  in  him,  there- 
fore it  is  not  inappropriate ;  and  we  can- 
not complain.  But  though  this  false  aote 
is  there,  it  may  now  be  quenched  forever 
in  the  harmonies  of  the  skies.  It  is  vmiQ 
to  strip  the  altar;  the  consecration  en- 
dures forever.  His  curses,  which  were 
uttered  in  the  name  of  mercy,  have  al- 
ready died  away,  as  the  curses  of  those 
whom  he  vituperated  have  died.    At  the 
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end,  in  the  long  vista  of  the  ages,  the 
sentence  of  the  poet  is  reversed,  and  it  is 
the  good  that  nnen  do  that  lives  after 
them.  Let  the  evil  be  interred  along 
with  that  shriek  of  fantastic  outrage  which 
belongs  to  it,  with  the  bones  which  are 
bim  no  more.       M.  O.  W.  Oliphant. 


From  Blackwood's  Maguios* 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
MR.  VENABLES'S  FIRST  COUP. 

When  Mr.  Winstanley  walked  up- 
stairs, Mr.  Venables  strolled  ofiE  to  the 
smoking-room.  And  as  he  sauntered 
along  the  passage,  already  he  was  medita- 
ting much  over  his  good  friend's  autobio- 
graphical sketches,  and  the  useful  lessons 
that  had  been  read  to  him.  He  thought 
quickly,  and  already  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  much  was  depending  on  some 
prompt  course  of  action,  and  that  he  might 
make  a  great  opportunity  or  miss  it. 
**The  old  gentleman  likes  me;  that  is 
very  clear,'*  —  so  ran  his  reflections ;  "  and 
while  his  gratitude  is  warm,  and  we  are 
living  almost  en  teie^tite^  he  would  very 
willingly  do  anything  to  help  me.  Once 
in  London  again,  among  his  many  distrac- 
tions, to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  quite  upon 
the  cards  that  gratitude  may  cool  into 
civility.  But  if  I  could  only  show  him 
that  1  lay  his  teaching  to  heart,  if  I  could 
make  a  coup  on  the  spot  and  prove  that  I 
might  possibly  help  him,  then  he  would  be 
likely  to  help  me  to  some  purpose,  and  I 
might  be  partner  for  life  in  the  money- 
making  firm  of  Winstanley  &  Venables. 
Thank  heaven,  I  have  that  j£  10,000  to 
start  with  !  But  I  am  at  Oban,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  world,  worse  luck,  where  I 
have  every  sort  of  facility  for  dreaming, 
but  no  chance  of  doing  anything  to  the 
purpose.'*  So  the  sanguine  flashes  of  his 
ambition  died  down  in  momentary  despon- 
dency, as  his  fingers  were  on  the  handle 
of  the  smoking-room  door. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  the  Dunolly  Arms 
Hotel  was  a  rather  peculiarly  conducted 
establishment.  The  'season  at  Oban  is 
brief  at  the  best,  so  that  all  the  landlords 
are  more  or  less  autocratic.  When  fami- 
lies of  tourists  are  scrambling  for  beds,  in 
the  fading  sunsets  of  the  long  summer 
evenings,  they  will  stoop  to  any  servility 
to  secure  them.  And  necessarily  the 
landlords,  who  are  arbiters  of  their  fates, 
abuse  the  advantages  of  their  right  of  se* 
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lection.  But  Mr.  M'Alpine  of  the  DunoIIv 
Arms  was  a  despot  among  despots.  A 
benevolent  despot,  it  istrae,with  a  kindly 
nature  at  bottom;  but  rough  of  manner 
and  blunt  in  speech.  Like  Winstanley, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  public  rooms  and  passages 
were  hung  with  paintings  and  sketches, 
many  of  them  of  no  inconsiderable  merit, 
executed  by  artists  he  had  entertained  and 
befriended.  He  paid  fair  prices,  when  he 
did  not  take  paintings  in  exchange  for 
board  and  lodgings  in  the  dead  season; 
he  sold  these  paintings  again  when  he  had 
the  chance,  and  generally  got  back  his 
money.  He  could  afford  to  wait  for  it,  as 
be  could  afford  to  lose  it.  Mr.  M'Alpine 
was  a  small,  wiry  Celt,  with  a  snarl  at  the 
corners  of  the  lips,  contradicted  by  a  pair 
of  kindly  grey  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say 
that  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite. 
His  domestic  laws  were  like  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  —  especially  that 
which  forbade  tobacco  anywhere  except 
in  the  regular  smoking-room.  No  doubt 
he  knew  verv  well  00  which  side  his  bread 
was  buttered,  and,  being  pecuniarily  inde- 
pendent, could  afford  to  persist  in  ai  sys- 
tem which  remunerated  him  handsomely 
in  the  long  run.  And  if  be  showed  the 
wealthy  Mr.  Winstanley  a  certain  consid- 
eration, it  was  more  from  sympathv  with 
him  as  a  well-known  connoisseur  in  the 
arts,  than  from  the  idea  that  he  might 
possibly  become  a  purchaser  of  some  of 
the  masterpieces  on  the  walls.  Winstan* 
ley's  valet  had  been  blowing  his  master's 
trumpet:  Jack  Venables  was  always 
ready  to  talk  with  any  one  who  either 
amused  or  instructed  him ;  and  M 'Alpine 
was  a  well-informed  man,  with  the  local 
knowledge  at  his  finger-ends.  Jack  had 
made  great  wav  in  his  good  graces  by 
showing  him  the  pocket  book  with  the 
clever  scratchings  of  the  shipwreck.  Old 
M 'Alpine  chuckled  and  criticised;  he 
laughed  especially  at  a  portrait  of  Mr 
Winstanley  in  his  ulster,  sitting  with 
turned-up  trousers  in  the  chair,  amid  the 
sea-wreck,  the  salt  water,  and  the  limpets, 
—  a  clever  study,  which,  by  the  way,  the 
sketcher  had  never  submitted  to  its  sub- 
ject :  so  that  had  not  Jack  been  seemingly 
a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  M*Alpine 
would  assuredly  have  given  bim  a  com* 
mission. 

And  now  Jack  had  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  and  was  peering  through  the 
haze  of  tobacco-smoke,  fragrantly  flavored 
from  beakers  of  steaming  toddy,  when  the 
well-known  accents  of  the  host  welcomed 
him  out  of  the  mist* 
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**  Step  this  way,  Mr.  Venables ;  here's  a 
chair  for  you,  sir."  And  with  unheard-of 
condescension,  at  which  a  knot  of  cronies 
opened  their  eyes,  M*Alpine  rose  from  the 
depths  of  an  American  rocking-chair  and 
pushed  it  towards  the  new-comer.  Jack 
thanked  him,  protested,  and  accepted,  with 
an  easy  grace,  which  brought  M'Alpine's 
allies  metaphorically  to  his  feet,  and  per- 
haps, in  a  measure,  impressed  the  great 
man  himself.  For  though  nothing  could 
be  pleasanterthan  Mr.  Venables*s  manner, 
somehow  he  had  the  knack  of  keeping  his 
inferiors  at  arm's  length,  while  treating 
them  with  encouraging  familiarity;  and 
while  swearing  he  was  the  best  fellow  in 
the  world,  they  would  hardly  have  cared  to 
take  a  liberty  with  him. 

Jack  called  for  refreshment,  and  handed 
round  his  cigar-case.  **  Don't  let  me  in- 
terrupt you,"  he  said,  lying  back  easily  in 
his  chair ;  and  one  oif  the  party,  who  had 
been  primed  with  sundry  tumblers,  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  continued  the  con- 
versation. 

Jack  sat  listening  abstractedly,  when 
suddenly  he  pricked  his  ears.  A  burly 
townsman  was  discoursing  about  sundry 
land  lots,  which  he  asserted  to  be  going 
for  a  song,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  thriving 
watering-place. 

**  1  wonder  now  that  you  don't  make  a 
bid  for  them  yourself,  Mister  M*AIpine. 
The  town  is  bound  to  grow ;  and  ye  ken 
well  that  before  now,  Dunclaverty  has 
been  getting  j£40  —  ay,  ^£50  —  for  his  feus 
to  the  wast.  1  believe  that  these  would 
fetch  as  much,  were  you  to  bide  your 
time:  anyway,  if  ye  got  but  half  the 
money,  ye'd  turn  a  pretty  penny  on  them. 
It's  the  truth;  and,  Mr.  Baxter,  I  appeal 
to  you  now,  sir?"  addressing  himself  to 
the  gentleman  next  him. 

Mr.  Baxter  muttered  something  that 
might  pass  for  an  assent ;  and  even  M*A1- 
pine,  who  was  often  contradictory  from 
sheer  *•  cussedness,"  as  the  Americans  say, 
did  not  seriously  dispute  the  proposition. 
He  contented  himself  with  grumbling  that 
he  had  more  ground  already  than  he  well 
knew  what  to  do  with  ;  and  that  when  a 
man  meant  to  add  a  wing,  and  maybe  a 
stable-yard,  to  his  hotel,  it  behoved  him  to 
see  to  the  balance  at  his  bankers.  And 
so  it  chanced  that  the  conversation  was 
changed  when  Mr.  Venables  had  asked 
some  casual  questions,  apparently  more 
out  of  politeness  than  for  any  better 
reason. 

As  a  rule,  he  took  things  easily  in  the 
morninirs;  but  next  day  he  was  up  and 
about  betimes.     Finding  M*Alpine  admir- 


ing his  flower-beds,  Jack  praised  the  car- 
nations  and  picotees,  and  offered  bim 
some  rare  cuttings  from  Sussex.  Then, 
easily  passing  from  flowers  to  shrubs  and 
scenery  and  land  lots,  he  resumed  the 
talk  of  the  night  before  to  more  practical 
purpose.  Subsequently  he  extended  bis 
stroll  along  the  beach,  and  surveyed  cer- 
tain sunny  stretches  of  the  shore,  with  ao 
eye  to  house  sites  and  ornamental  garden- 
ing. He  came  back  with  an  appetite,  and 
fortified  himself  with  an  excellent  break- 
fast. Still  indefatigable,  he  went  out 
again;  and  was  closeted  for  a  couple  of 
hours  with  a  lawyer  and  bank  agent,  who, 
although  he  set  a  very  sufficient  value  on 
his  time,  after  dragging  out  title  deeds 
and  plans  from  sundry  tin  boxes,  insisted 
on  escorting  his  visitor  to  the  outer  door 
of  his  ofSce.  And  a  little  later,  Mr.  Ven- 
ables, with  the  diga^i  air  that  sat  so  nat- 
urally on  him,  strolled  into  the  private 
sitting-room,  in  which  the  companion  of 
of  his  travels  was  dawdling  over  a  late 
French  breakfast.  After  a  few  observai- 
tions  of  course,  he  went  straight  to  his 
point. 

*'  And  now,  sir,  if  it  won't  interfere  with 
your  digestion,  I  have  come  to  you  for 
a  piece  of  advice.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
thinking  of  transacting  a  bit  of  business, 
and  no  one  can  counsel  me  better  than 
you." 

**  Spoil  my  digestion  I  Quite  the  con- 
trary. There  is  something  refreshing  in 
the  sound  of  business,  when  weeks  of 
idleness  are  ending  in  ^»/i«/ ^  or  would 
have  ended  in  ennuiy  at  least,  had  it  not 
been  for  your  charity  and  good  company. 
Really,  you  excite  my  curiosity  besides. 
What  business  can  you  possibly  have  to 
transact  in  this  place?  For  when  you 
were  kind  enough  to  tell  me  all  about 
your  affairs  the  other  day,  I  thought  «• 
agreed  that  the  investment  of  that  money 
of  yours  was  to  stand  over  for  our  future 
consideration." 

Jack  liked  the  sound  of  the  "our;**  it 
was  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  specula- 
tive partnership  he  was  contemplating. 

'*  So  we  did,  sir,  and  so  I  had  intended. 
But  chances  will  turn  up,  as  you  know,  in 
strange  places;  and  something  suggested 
itself  last  night,  which  I  have  been  inquir- 
ing into  this  morning.'* 

Then  he  told  his  tale,  and  produced 
the  memorable  pocket-book.  There  were 
some  figures  in  pencil  on  one  of  the 
pages,  which  Winstanley  examined  with 
considerable  interest,  and  which  were  the 
summing  up  of  the  case  that  Jack  submit- 
ted. 
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"It  looks  well  on  paper,  I  must  con- 
fess/' said  Winstanley.  **  But  of  course 
all  depends  on  prospective  value;  and 
you  are  locking  up  your  money,  remem- 
ber that.  But  *  always  distrust  a  vendor' 
is  a  golden  rule.  Why  does  this  Mr. 
Campbell,  your  lawyer's  principal,  wish  to 
sell?  He  should  know  the  worth  of  his 
prospects  as  well  as  anybody." 

'*  It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  creditors.  They 
are  getting  impatient  for  their  money, 
and  decline  to  wait  any  longer.  And 
M^Alpine  and  the  other  men  last  night, 
who  never  dreamed  of  me  as  a  possible 
purchaser,  agreed  that  there  was  no  one 
on  the  spot  with  cash  ready  to  pay  down. 
If  thing);  are  as  straightforward  as  they 
seem,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  can  lose 
nothing,  and  may  make  a  good  deal.  I 
should  borrow  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  on  mortgage,  and  merely  pay  down 
the  difference.  My  lawyer  friend  under- 
took to  have  all  that  arranged  for  me. 
And  then  I  see  no  sort  of  reason  why  I 
should  not  develop  the  property  at  once 
on  a  considerable  scale.  They  are  shrewd 
enough  here,  but  scarcely  speculative. 
Why  not  launch  an  Esplanade  and  Hydro- 
pathic Company  ? —  with  a  palace  crown- 
ing that  promontory  there,  and  standing 
in  its  terraced  gardens.  You  know  some- 
thing of  the  views  from  the  windows,  and 
how  one  might  make  them  tell  in  the 
prospectus.  The  landlocked  bay,  with  the 
shipping  riding  at  anchor;  the  rugged 
cliffs  of  Kerrera;  the  emerald  verdure  of 
Lismore;  the  giant  mountains  of  Glen 
Etive  and  the  land  of  Lome  looking  down 
on  the  lochs  that  lie  sleeping  in  their 
shadows,  —  I  see  it  all,  sir  ;  don't  you  ?  " 

**Hum!  perhaps  !"  ejaculated  Winstan- 
ley doubtfully.  But  it  struck  Mr.  Jack 
that  he  objected  for  form's  sake,  and  that 
he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer. 

'*  Getting  out  a  good  company,  and  ar- 
ranging the  preliminary  terms  so  as  to 
make  certain  of  a  fair  profit  on  the  launch, 
is  confoundedly  delicate  work,  my  young 
friend.  You  may  believe  a  man  who  has 
had  some   experience   of  company  mak- 


ing. 


**  No  doubt,  sir.  But  that  is  just  where 
a  few  hints  from  your  experience  would 
be  invaluable,  and  I  don't  think  you  will 
grudge  me  them." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  you  don't  think 
of  doing  all  that  sort  of  thing  yourself,  — 
wiih  your  j^io,ooo,  and  —  excuse  me  — 
with  your  inexperience?" 

**  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think  about 
it  as  yet ;  and  if  I  decide  that  I  am  hardly 


likely  to  be  out  of  pocket  in  any  case,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  the 
property.  I  have  my  reasons  for  risking 
something.  After  all,  if  I  lose,  I  am  no 
worse  off  than  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago;  if 
I  win,  why  —  not  but  what  I  shall  count 
the  chances  carefully.  I  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  I  saw  my  way,  my  uncle 
Moray,  who  is  rich,  would  be  ready  and 
willing  to  stand  by  me.  I  was  loath  to 
apply  to  him  in  forma  pauperis,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  ask  his  support  in  a 
promising  speculation.  Nor  do  I  despair 
of  enlisting  our  worthy  landlord;  and  let 
me  tell  you,  that  M 'Alpine  would  be  a 
veritable  tower  of  strength  in  Oban  here, 
where  his  foot  is  on  his  native  heath.  As 
for  you,  sir,  you  have  already  promised 
me  your  advice;  so  you  see  that  the  bet- 
ting may  possibly  be  in  my  favor." 

Winstanley  drummed  reflectively  on  the 
table  with  his  fingers;  then  he  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  those  picturesque  slopes  in 
which  Jack  Venables  proposed  to  sink  his 
capital. 

''It  is  certainly  a  magnificent  land- 
scape," he  observed  reflectively;  "and 
the  air  and  the  ozone,  and  all  that,  ou^rht 
to  be  of  prime  quality." 

Jack,  for  his  part,  was  musing  aloud. 
"  I  can't  conceive  why  that  angle  of  the 
estate  to  the  back  of  the  railway  station 
has  not  been  bought  long  before  now  by 
the  company.  They  must  want  it  sooner 
or  later.  It  is  the  very  place  for  a  wharf 
over  the  deep  water,  with  rails  laid  down 
for  landing  sheep  and  cattle.  I  should 
never  sell  it  outright  for  a  penny  under 
j£4,ooo." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Winstanley  turned 
round  abruptly. 

"  Do  you  think  that  lawyer  acquaint- 
ance of  yours  will  be  at  home  ?  " 

**  Sure  to  be,  sir,  I  should  say.  He 
dines  at  two  —  so  he  informed  me;  and 
now  it  is  barely  one.'* 

"Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  as  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  consulting  me, 
we  will  walk  along  and  have  another  in- 
terview. There  are  one  or  two  points 
which,  for  your  sake,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  cleared  up." 

The  lawyer  never  dined  at  two  that  day. 
He  was  persuaded  to  join  the  English 
gentlemen  in  their  private  sitting-room  at 
7.30,  at  the  Dunolly  Arms.  When  he  had 
gone,  his  gracious  host  seemed  somewhat 
embarrassed  and  preoccupied.  So  much 
so,  that  Mr.  Venables,  feeling  puzzled  and 
ill  at  ease,  proposed  to  say  good  night, 
and  go  down  to  the  smoking-room.     13ut 
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when  he  rose  and  held  out  his  hand,  Win- 
Stanley  motioned  him  back  to  his  seat 
He  was  graver  than  was  his  wont,  yet 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  kindness  of 
his  manner.  As  for  Jack,  his  heart  beat 
quicker  than  usual:  he  felt  there  was 
something  serious  to  be  mooted. 

Winstanley  hummed  and  hesitated; 
then  he  spoke  abruptly,  like  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  hesitation,  and  resolved,  at 
some  risk  of  misconstruction,  to  put  mat- 
ters on  a  straightforward  footing. 

"You  know  I  like  you,  Venables;  you 
know  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  great  ser- 
vice ;  and  you  know  that  I  fully  intended 
to  help  you.  And  I  believe  you  like  me 
quite  well  enough  to  be  willing  to  accept 
any  service  I  could  offer  you.  But,  to 
own  the  truth,  you  have  been  rather  too 
quick  for  me.  You've  forced  my  hand  in 
a  manner.  As  for  this  scheme  of  yours 
—  to  be  candid  —  I  think  it  both  a  wise 
and  a  foolish  one.  There's  money  to  be 
made,  almost  to  a  certainty  —  by  a  man 
who  had  money  to  spare  and  could  afford 
to  watch  his  opportunities.  Indeed  I  am 
so  far  convinced  of  that,  that  1  mean  to 
make  you  a  proposal.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  speculation  is  speculation ;  and 
those  pretty  ideas  of  yours  are  intensely 
speculative,  for  a  fellow  with  a  mere  trifle 
of  capital.  No  man  in  your  position  can 
promote  companies  profitably  —  to  his 
own  advantage,  that  is  to  say  —  for  the 
pikes  will  swallow  the  minnows.  And  at 
best,  it  would  be  absolute  folly  in  the 
circumstances  putting  ail  your  eggs  into 
this  one  basket.  Now  I  dare  say  that,  in 
the  brilliancy  of  your  speculative  genius, 
you  think,  you  are  carrying  your  eggs  to  a 
golden  market,  and  might  distrust  any  one 
who  volunteered  to  share  the  venture." 

Jack  made  a  gesture  of  eloquent  nega- 
tion. 

**  Oh  yes  — you  may  protest ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  your  opinion  now,  be  sure 
that  your  second  thoughts  would  be  sus- 
picious. I  have  more  than  hinted  my 
fears  ot  misconstruction,  and  now  I  shall 
speak  out  what  is  in  my  mind.  You  have 
had  a  happy  thought  about  those  Oban 
land  lots,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
them  slip  through  your  fingers.  1  am  far 
from  saying  that  with  money  sufficient  and 
with  patience,  those  dreams  of  yours  may 
not  be  realized.  But  believe  me,  that  1 
think  I  am  doing  you  a  real  service,  in- 
stead ot  robbing  you  of  legitimate  gains, 
when  I  frankly  offer  to  share  the  venture. 
Take  what  proportion  you  will,  and  leave 
me  the  remainder.  I  may  add,"  and  here 
Winstanley    threw   significance   into   the 


words,  "that  you  shall  be  no  loser  by  ac- 

cepting  my  ofier.'* 

Knowing,  as  we  do  know,  Jack's  san- 
guine temperament  and  secret  mind,  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  when  his  elderly 
friend  had  finished  the  formal  speech,  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  or  balancing  himself  on  the  back. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  bis  sud- 
denly inspired  cotifih^d  succeeded  beyond 
his  utmost  hopes.  Come  what  mignt  of 
this  Oban  affair  —  and  he  firmly  believed 
in  it  —  the  solidarity  of  Winstanley  and 
Venables  had  become  a  reality.  He  fan- 
cied he  might  carry  those  sprats  of  his  to 
a  good  market  in  Oban  ;  but  in  any  case, 
with  ordinary  good  fortune,  his  future  was 
assured.  He  saw  a  career  of  successful 
speculation  before  him  :  he  might  propose 
to  his  cousin  Grace  when  next  he  met 
her;  and  if  it  were  arranged  that  they 
must  wait  for  a  year  or  two,  why,  he  was 
content  to  be  patient.  Now  that  marriage 
seemed  well  within  his  reach,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  his 
cousin  ;  but  then,  when  doubts  and  fears 
are  changing  into  certainties,  there  is  de- 
light in  dallying  with  coming  felicity.  As 
for  Leslie's  rivalry,  time  might  have 
worked  in  favor  of  that  gentleman;  but 
promptitude  on  his  own  part  would  nip 
any  of  the  hopes  that  Leslie  could  scarcely 
have  begun  to  cherish.  So  thinking,  he 
gradually  composed  himself ;  and  then,  by 
a  natural  association  of  ideas,  he  remem- 
bered Moray's  offers  of  introductions  in 
China. 

Naturally,  in  his  mood  of  confidence,  he 
reminded  Winstanley  of  them.  Now  Win- 
stanley, like  Jack,  was  essentially  a  man 
of  impulse,  and  of  single  ideas  on  which 
he  would  concentrate  for  the  time  the  full 
flashes  of  his  intelligence.  He  was  think- 
ing of  indulging  the  luxury  of  gratitude, 
and  forwardimg  the  views  of  this  young 
man,  who  would  be  a  creditable  and  proi- 
\uh\e pro/^^/.  He  dreamed  of  playing  the 
game  of  ambition  at  second-hand  in  his 
decline,  and  using  both  political  and  finan- 
cial influence  in  Venables's  favor.  So,  as 
was  sometimes  a  habit  of  his,  he  thought 
aloud,  and  said, — 

*•  My  dear  boy,  your  going  out  to  the 
East  would  be  a  mistake.  You  will  do  a 
great  deal  better  at  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  living  in  place  of  existing.*' 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his 
lips.  Jack  Venables  had  thanked  him  with 
unteigned  gratitude;  and  grasping  his 
j  hand  with  a  pressure  that  clenched  the 
allance,  had  effected  his  escape  into  the 
open  air.     And  although  Jack  had  acted 
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for  once  without  the  slightest  ar r lire  pen- 
s^e^  he  could  scarcely  have  played  his  cards 
better.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  and  to 
think  ;  to  revel  in  the  prospects  brighten- 
ing before  him;  to  walk  himself  off  his 
legs  in  the  sea-air,  and  relieve  the  lungs 
that  seemed  to  be  overcharged.  While 
Winstanley,  left  to  his  solitary  reflections, 
realized  the  responsibility  he  had  accept- 
ed. In  stepping  between  this  lad  and  his 
wealthy  uncle — in  setting  down  his  foot 
on  a  scheme  which  promised  ultimate 
wealth  —  he  had  virtually  charged  himself 
with  the  care  of  his  future.  So  that,  after 
all,  it  was  well  he  could  say  to  himself  in 
sincerity  that  he  by  no  means  regretted 
what  he  had  done,  although  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  so  hastily  committed 
himself  beyond  honorable  retractation. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
MORAY  GOES  INTO  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

Leaving  VVinstanley  and  his  young 
companion  to  continue  their  journey  to  the 
south,  where  we  shall  meet  them  again  ere 
many  months  are  over,  we  return  to  the 
inmates  of  Glenconan.  Moray  had  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  round  of  vis- 
its of  which  he  had  spoken  to  his  nephew ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Grace  was 
looking  forward  to  them  with  pleasure. 
She  might  be  **  a  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned,"  as  Leslie  thought,  and  had  once 
ventured  to  tell  her.  But  she  was  not  a 
bit  **  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food,"  and  he  was  very  glad  to  think  so. 
She  knew  very  well  she  was  attractive, 
and  she  loved  to  make  herself  agreeable. 
Though  no  coquette,  she  did  not  disdain 
conquests  —  what  girl  who  is  worth  her 
salt  ever  did  t  As  yet  she  had  really 
seen  nothing  of  society,  and  she  was 
willing  enough  to  make  preparations  for 
the  coming  campaign.  Her  cousin  Jack, 
though  no  ascetic  in  a  general  way,  would 
probably  have  disapproved  her  correspon- 
dence with  Madame  Antoinette  of  Bond 
Street,  and  cut  down  the  orders  for  cos- 
tumes. The  dazzling  visions  his  artistic 
imagination  would  have  conjured  up,  of 
virgin  beauty  in  billowy  white,  like  a  purer 
Cytherean  Venus  rising  from  the  sea- 
foam,  were  not  to  be  for  him.  As  for 
Leslie,  who  never  gave  his  confidence  by 
halves,  characteristically  he  trusted  the 
sweet  refinement  of  her  taste,  and  was 
pleased  with  anything  that  gave  her  pleas- 
ure. Were  she  ever  to  be  his  wife  —  and 
perhaps  Grace  felt  that  in  such  trifles 
more  than  in  graver  things  —  he  would 
assuredly  be  at  once  the  most  trustful  and 


generous  of  husbands.  Not  that  as  yet 
there  was  anything  in  the  least  serious 
between  them ;  but  a  girl  like  Grace,  of 
course,  will  have  her  dreams  —  especially 
in  such  solitudes  as  those  of  Glenconan; 
and  when  her  fancy  peopled  some  future 
home,  now  she  might  occasionally  think 
of  Leslie  as  its  master. 

Grace's  interest  in  her  toilets  was  very 
natural,  and  Leslie  looked  on  and  listened 
benevolently  when  she  was  reading  notes 
written  to  London  aloud  to  her  father; 
nay,  be  even  volunteered  suggestions  as 
to  garnitures  and  trimmings,  which  were 
generally  more  poetical  than  practical. 
But  Moray's  behavior  puzzled  him:  it 
seemed  so  strangely  inconsistent.  He 
knew  his  uncle  to  be  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral of  men  ;  it  was  certain  that  he  doted 
on  his  only  daughter.  He  had  given  her 
carte  blanche  to  send  for  what  she  pleased 
—  for,  like  Leslie,  he  had  confidence  in 
her  taste  and  discretion;  and  yet  it  ap- 
peared to  the  young  man  that  he  some- 
times actually  grudged  her  things.  It  was 
a  metaphysical  problem  that  Leslie  was 
curious  to  solve,  for  he  did  not  like  to  feel 
anything  but  respect  for  his  uncle;  and 
had  Venables  been  there  to  talk  with,  he 
might  have  enlisted  bis  shrewdness  in  at- 
tempting to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

"  My  uncle,"  he  said  to  himself,  **is  a 
man  of  sense  and  firmness;  and  if  he 
wished  his  daughter  to  be  extremely  sim- 
ply dressed,  he  would  say  so  frankly.  But 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  of  that  in  his 
mind  ;  and  indeed,  if  it  were  left  to  him, 
with  his  gorgeous  Oriental  reminiscences, 
1  believe  he  would  be  inclined  to  over- 
dress her.  I  remember  how,  much  against 
her  will,  he  made  her  come  down  one 
evening  in  cashmeres,  and  sparkling  in 
his  mother's  diamonds.  He  is  proud  of 
her  looks,  as  he  well  may  be,  and  proud 
of  her  position  as  the  heiress  of  Glenco- 
nan. That  he  is  willing,  with  it  all,  to  let 
her  marry  modestly,  I  can  understand,  for 
he  seeks  to  assure  her  happiness  before 
all  things.  And  as  he  likes  to  see  her 
happy,  he  tries  hard  to  seem  pleased  when 
she  is  laughingly  making  much  ado  over 
one  of  those  letters  to  the  dressmakers. 
Could  she  see  the  cloud  that  overcasts  his 
face  the  next  moment,  my  word  for  it, 
that  letter  would  never  be  sent.  For  once 
in  their  lives  the  two  misunderstood  each 
other;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery." 

Had  it  been  Jack  Venables,  he  would 
have  marked  and  inwardly  observed,  wUh- 
out  letting  his  uncle  suspect  anything. 
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But  Leslie  was  more  deeply  absorbed 
where  he  was  interested;  be  ^ave  far  less 
thought  to  appearances ;  and  more  than 
once  his  uncle  caught  his  steady  and  in- 
quisitive gaze,  while  Leslie's  obvious  em- 
barrassment, with  an  awkward  habit  of 
coloring  up,  emphasized  the  scrutiny  some- 
what unpleasantly.  Moray,  as  we  know, 
was  frank  to  a  fault,  and,  moreover,  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  his  nepiiew, 
and  he  justly  appreciated  his  judgment 
and  character.  Besides,  he  longed  for  a 
confidant;  and  being  eager  to  relieve  his 
mind,  was  screwed  up  to  the  explana- 
tory point  by  his  nephew's  approaching 
departure.  So  it  came  about  that  one 
evening  when  Grace  had  gone  to  bed,  he 
broached  his  subject  and  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  things.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  looked 
wistfully  into  his  kindly  eyes  as  if  seeking 
for  the  sympathy  he  was  sure  to  find. 

"  1  have  been  occupying  you  a  good  deal 
lately,  Master  Ralph,  and  you  are  begin- 
ning to  think  you  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  me." 

**  Not  that,  sir,  believe  me.  But  since 
you  ask  me,  I  may  own  that  1  see  there  is 
a  mystery ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  cleared  away,  for  many  reasons, 
and  as  much  for  my  cousin's  sake  as  my 
own." 

*•  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  have 
spoken.  Cleared  away  the  mystery  shall 
be,  and  I  have  been  longing  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  Grace  is  more  deeply 
concerned  than  myself ;  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  she  would  be  my  safest 
counsellor.  But  then,  as  yet  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  world;  and  the  more  in- 
nocent a  woman  is,  the  more  certainly 
she  will  be  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  an  over-sensitive  generosity. 
Now  you,  although  you  are  young,  are 
enough  of  a  man  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand me;  and  you  have  been  living  long 
enough  under  my  roof  to  make  me  recog- 
nize you  for  the  soul  of  honor." 

Leslie  merely  bowed.  He  was  too  much 
interested  to  interrupt;  and  after  all,  his 
conscience  told  him  that  his  uncle  only 
did  him  justice. 

**  To  say  the  honest  truth,  if  I  have  hes- 
itated so  long,  it  is  because  I  feared  you 
would  pronounce  in  favor  of  my  scruples  ; 
and  then  there  would  be  a  change  in  our 
circumstances  —  in  Grace's  future." 

He  paused,  as  if  expecting  Leslie  to 
speak.  But  Leslie,  all  in  the  dark,  did 
not  know  what  to  think.  What  he  did 
say  was,  **  I  presume  you  mean  that  your 
fortune  is  somehow  compromised ;  but  I 


fancied  it  had  all  been  satisfactorily  in- 
vested." 

'*'  So  far  as  I  know,  my  fortune  is  safe 
enough  ;  certainly  it  is  large  enough.  The 
most  speculative  of  the  investments  are  in 
sound  bank-stocks.  No ;  I  may  call  my- 
self a  wealthy  man,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  cause  of  my  trouble.  You  stare  as 
well  you  may ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  I  am 
to  be  pitied.  There  has  been  a  cloud 
cast  over  my  cheerfulness  ever  since  I 
came  back  from  the  East,  with  money 
enough  to  clear  Glenconan  and  leave  roy 
girl  a  wealthy  heiress.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  drive  of  ours  from  the  railway 
station,  to  the  house,  when  you  and  Vena- 
bles  came  north  with  me  ?  1  don't  know 
whether  you  chanced  to  remark  anything, 
but  he  was  quick  enough  to  suspect.  I 
have  seldom  looked  forward  to  anything 
more  than  to  that  return  to  my  family 
home,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  re- 
trieved the  family  fortunes.  It  was  like 
leaving  the  fevers  of  the  jungles  for  the 
fresh  air  of  the  Highland  hills  ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  among  the  grouse 
and  the  deer,  in  the  wild  picturesqueness 
of  my  native  glens.  Yet  a  skeleton  was 
sitting  in  the  carriage,  by  way  of  bodkin 
between  you  and  me  :  in  the  very  moment 
of  triumphant  exhilaration,  1  seemed  to 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  bones.  Talk  of 
skeletons  in  cupboards:  I  suppose  you 
may  lock  them  away  and  forget  them  for 
a  time.  But  as  for  mine,  it  has  always 
been  with  me,  more  or  less,  of  late ;  and 
as  the  hope  that  it  would  cease  to  haunt 
me  dies  away,  I  begin  to  think  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Leslie  was  fairly  taken  aback  :  he  sat  in 
his  chair,  silent  and  expectant.  He  bad 
made  sure  that  his  uncle  had  a  trouble, 
but  he  had  suspected  nothing  so  serious 
as  this.  In  the  man  who  seemed  moved 
from  all  his  habitual  self-restraint,  and 
nerving  himself  to  lay  bare  his  innermost 
secrets,  he  scarcely  recognized  the  cheery 
and  well-preserved  old  Highlander,  whose 
spirits  should  have  been  as  equable  as  his 
digestion  was  sound.  Surely  his  uncle 
must  be  the  prey  to  some  mad  hallucina- 
tion ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe  he 
had  reason  to  be  the  victim  of  remorse. 
But  whether  it  were  really  remorse  or  a 
hallucination  was  the  question  he  was 
presently  to  be  asked  to  decide. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  Moray's  disclosures.  Infinite 
worry  as  his  mental  anxieties  had  caused 
him,  it  was  but  a  question  of  conscience 
or  of  casuistry,  after  all,  and  it  lay  in  a  nut- 
shell.   The  first  of  the  revelations  that 
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surprised  Leslie  was,  that  the  imperturba- 
ble composure  of  manner,  which  seemed 
to  match  so  well  with  a  constitutioD  of 
iron,  masked  a  temperament  almost  mor- 
bidly sensitive.  Making  a  plunge  into  the 
confessional,  Moray  had  opened  the  con- 
versation abruptly. 

**  I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  I  consid- 
ered you  the  soul  of  honor:  frankly,  and 
without  compliments,  what  should  you 
have  said  of  me?" 

**  Why,  surely,  sir,  the  question  is 
strangely  unnecessary.  I  would  stake  my 
Kfe  and  ray  own  honor  upon  yours." 

*'  I  thought  as  much  ;  and  I  do  not  say 
you  are  wrong.  For  many  a  long  year  I 
have  never  knowingly  been  guilty  of  an 
act  with  which  I  can  reproach  myself; 
and  if  I  knew  I  had  unwittingly  injured 
any  man,  I  would  willingly  make  him  res- 
titution fourfold." 

**  I  am  persuaded  of  it,  sir,  —  and  so 
much  so,  that  if  you  will  forgive  my  impa- 
tience, I  entreat  of  you  to  come  to  the 
point." 

For  Leslie,  thinking  of  Grace,  knew 
not  what  to  imagine,  and  was  inclined  to 
fear  the  worst.  He  might  be  a  fool,  but 
was  it  possible  that  the  life  of  his  placid 
uncle  could  hide  one  of  those  terrible 
secrets  or  scandalous  hypocrisies  which 
one  reads  of  in  sensational  novels,  or  in 
more  sensational  criminal  trials?  He 
must  be  a  fool,  and  such  a  supposition 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  in  that  case 
his  uncle  was  the  victim  of  morbid  insan- 
ity—  and  if  so,  it  was  scarcely  better  for 
Grace. 

But  Moray,  speaking  faster  than  was 
his  habit,  proceeded  speedily  to  set  his 
nephew's  mind  at  ease. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  story  was, 
that  his  conscience  pricked  him  as  to  the 
be^innin^^s  of  his  fortune.  And  as  the 
constant  dropping  of  water  will  wear  away 
a  stone,  so  with  that  perpetual  pricking 
bis  conscience  had  become  ulcerated. 

**  I  was  young  and  poor  when  I  went 
out  to  the  East,  —  young  and  poor,  adven- 
turous and  thoughtless.  That  is  to  say,  I 
thought  enougli,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  devising  and  carrying  out  some  hazard- 
ous but  lucrative  combination.  But  I 
thought  of  the  end  and  of  the  means  to  it, 
and  not  of  their  inanner  or  their  morality. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  extenuation, 
I  know ;  but  extenuation  at  best  infers 
culpability.  The  tone  of  mercantile  so- 
ciety was  free  and  easy  in  the  Chinese 
seaports;  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
in  the  Malay  territories,  the  morality  of 
the  European  traders  was  still  more  lax. 


I  did  nothing  that  was  not  heartily  ap- 
proved by  the  representatives  of  our  lead- 
ing houses  in  China;  my  best  strokes  of 
business  were  suggested  by  men  whose 
names  have  always  stood  above  reproach. 
One  success  led  on  to  another,  and  I  was 
flattered  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  my 
lucky  ventures.  Gradually  I  shook  myself 
loose  from  more  questionable  schemes, 
and  launched  out  in  strictly  legitimate 
trade.  But  I  can  never  forget  that  the 
best  of  my  early  hits  were  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  Chinese  revenue  laws, — 
that  I  followed  them  up  by  certain  trad- 
ing transactions  with  Malay  rajahs,  which 
I  scarcely  think  now  would  bear  close  in- 
vestigation. I  was  no  worse  than  any- 
body else;  indeed  I  may  say  I  was  much 
better  than  many,  for  I  had  always  my 
code  of  honor  —  and  although  it  might  be 
elastic,  I  strictly  obeyed  it.  No,  I  can 
never  reproach  myself  with  knowingly 
acting  dishonorably.  But  all  the  same, 
as  I  see  things  now,  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to 
have  made  the  coups  which  began  to  en- 
rich me.  And  now,  Ralph,  what  do  you 
say  of  it  all  ?  " 

I  have  condensed  a  prolix  explanation 
into  a  few  brief  sentences.  Leslie  could 
not  help  admiring  the  frankness  with 
which  his  uncle  made  what  was  evidently 
a  most  trying  confession.  Yet  it  pained 
him  to  see  the  resolute  man,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  -expressing  opinions  briefly 
and  decidedly,  as  if  they  scarcely  admitted 
a  rejoinder,  pleading  hard  for  the  lenient 
judgment  which  might  salve  his  con- 
science and  reconcile  him  to  himself.  He 
was  touched  when  Moray  added,  very  un- 
necessarily, *'  Of  course  you  will  not 
breathe  a  whisper  of  this  to  Grace."  He 
would  have  given  much  to  have  been  able 
to  speak  ofihand  with  such  obvious  con- 
viction that  his  answer  must  have  carried 
immediate  comfort ;  but  he  could  not  col- 
lect himself  sufficiently  for  that,  and  in- 
deed he  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  The 
soul  of  honor,  as  his  uncle  had  said,  he 
had  not  lived  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  colo- 
nies five-and-twenty  years  before,  nor 
could  he  put  himself  in  so  unfamiliar  a 
position  at  a  moment's  notice.  For  him- 
self, he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to 
have  made  his  money  by  running  opium, 
or  by  stretching  points  with  semi-barba- 
rians, even  though  those  enterprises  had 
left  him  with  a  fortune  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  ask  for  his  cousin  straight- 
way. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  so 
anxious  to  soothe  his  uncle's  susceptibili- 
ties, that  in  giving  an  answer  he  rather 
compromised  with  bis  conscience.     As 
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happens  generally  when  we  weakly  steer 
a  middle  course,  the  trimming  was  unsat- 
isfactory to  both.  Ralph  said,  somewhat 
hesitatingly,  that  as  Moray  had  always 
acted  for  the  best,  he  ought  not  to  re- 
proach himself  with  any  peccadilloes  he 
had  committed;  that  the  invariable  and 
unimpeachable  purity  of  his  subsequent 
conduct  should  be  a  guarantee  for  his 
having  acted  with  honorable  intentions. 
Moray  listened  sadly,  and  shook  his  head. 
The  answer  did  not  give  him  the  comfort 
he  had  hoped,  and  his  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness read  between  the  lines,  imagin- 
ing more  than  was  passing  in  his  neph- 
ew's mind,  and  ignoring  the  difficulties 
that  beset  this  young  Daniel,  called  so 
suddenly  to  judgment.  Naturally  they 
talked  on,  going  over  and  over  the  same 
ground,  —  till  Leslie  was  really  converted 
or  persuaded  into  saying  much  that  Mo- 
ray would  have  had  him  say  at  the  first. 
At  least  he  warmed  up  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  he  thought  his  senior's  scruples  were 
rather  fantastic;  that,  at  all  events,  he 
could  hardly  make  restitution  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  rajahs  he  fancied  he  might 
have  wronged ;  and  that  he  might  set  his 
mind  at  ease  if  he  made  a  good  use  of  his 
money, 

**Ay,  there  it  is!"  said  Moray.  "It 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
anticipate  my  death,  and  give  away  the 
bulk  of  my  wealth  in  charity,  or  for 
philanthropical  objects;  though,  having 
worked  hard  and  cleared  Glenconan,  I 
confess  I  should  like  Grace  to  have  that 

—  and  I  think  she  honestly  might  in  any 
case.  Uut  what  merit  would  there  be  in 
so  far  impoverishing  myself?  If  anybody 
were  to  sutler,  it  would  be  Grace,  who 
would  sutler  vicariously.  As  for  me,  give 
me  a  quiet  life  here  in  the  Highlands,  and 
I  should  ask  nothing  better.  But  this  is 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  If  the  money 
were  fairly  made,  it  is  Grace's  as  much  as 
mine;  and  if  I  part  with  it,  I  am  easing 
my  conscience  at  her  expense,  —  which, 
as  you  must  admit,  would  be  both  un- 
manly and  dishonest.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  have  really  enriched  myself  by  faults 

—  not  to  say  frauds  —  I  ou;iht  to  make 
restitution  somehow  and  cotUe  que  couU^ 

**  Precisely  so,"  said  Leslie;  **bul  you 
have  repeatedly  used  the  word  *  restitu- 
tion,' and  it  appears  to  me  to  help  us  out 
of  the  dilemma.  Supposing —  I  say,  that 
supposing  you  are  right  in  reproaching 
yourself,  nevertheless  you  cannot  restore 
your  gains  to  the  rightful  claimants.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  conceivable  way  in 
which  you  could  rationally  set  about  it. 


It  follows,  then,  that  you  roust  keep  yoar 
money,  turn  it  to  useful  purposes  while 
you  live,  and  leave  it  behind  you  with  a 
clear  conscience  to  a  child  who  is  sure  to 
follow  in  your  footsteps." 

**  And  that  piece  of  advice,"  he  thought, 
as  he  gave  it,  "is  thoroughly  disinterest- 
ed ;  for  it  leaves  obstacles  in  my  way  that 
might  otherwise  be  removed.  If  Grace 
were  to  be  poor,  or  only  moderately  rich, 
I  think  I  should  venture  to  try  my  for- 
tunes with  her  on  the  moment." 

Nor  did  Moray  appear  to  be  much  bet- 
ter satisfied. 

"  I  have  a  foreboding  all  the  same,**  he 
remarked  dejectedly,  "that  if  I  do  as  roa 
suggest,  or,  in  other  words,  do  nothing, 
the  matter  will  be  taken  out  of  my  bands, 
and  the  difficulty  before  long  will  settle 
itself.  And  for  myself,  I  cannot  say  I 
should  be  sorry.  I  think  that  all  my  in* 
vestments  are  safe  and  solid;  yet,  mark 
my  words,  you  will  see  that  money  slip 
through  my  lingers."  Then,  as  if  ashamea 
of  himself  and  his  superstition,  he  tried 
to  give  the  conversation  a  brighter  turn 
—  not  very  successfully.  "  You  know,  my 
foster-mother  came  of  a  family  that  bad 
the  second-sight;  and  possibly  she  may 
have  communicated  the  gift  to  her  nart* 
liog." 

Then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he 
spoke  abruptly  and  like  his  ordinary  self, 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  resolution  and  was 
determined  to  act  upon  it. 

"  I  shall  rent  a  house  in  London  for  a 
year,  from  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Grace 
must  be  introduced,  and  should  go  to  a 
drawing-room  next  spring;  and  she  may 
as  well  pass  the  winter  in  town.  I  trust 
we  shall  see  you  there ;  there  are  sure  to 
be  plenty  of  spare  bedrooms." 

Whereupon,  without  waiting  for  a  re- 
ply, he  shook  hands,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  his  nephew  to  very 
grave  reflections. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MODERN    CATHOLICS    AND    SCIENTIFIC 

FREEDOM. 

A  LOVE  for  the  contemplation  of  living 
nature  has  existed  amongst  the  roost  civ- 
ilized nations  in  all  ages,  and  amongst 
many  nations  which  no  one  would  call  ci^ 
ilized.  The  pre-historic  representations 
ot  the  reindeer  and  the  mammoth  seem  to 
speak  to  us  of  the  existence  of  sacb  a 
sentiment  in  very  early  times,  and  what  is 
regarded  as  the  oldest  of  our  sacred  books 
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s  replete  with  evidences  of  careful  ob- 
>frvations  of  birds  and  beasts,  as  well  as 
A'ith  references  to  phenomena  of  inani- 
mate nature.  The  names  of  Aristotle,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  and  Humboldt  stand  out 
a,s  representing  an  encyclopaedic  knowl- 
edge of  and  love  for  nature  in  classical, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  times.  Neverthe- 
less, such  a  love  for  nature,  however  de- 
lightful to  those  who  felt  it,  and  however 
indirectly  influential  on  the  welfare  of 
populations  and  the  general  progress  of 
men  socially,  could  not  be  said  to  exercise 
any  direct,  plainly  visible  influence  on  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  world. 
It  is  otherwise  now.  Biology,  the  science 
which  treats  of  living  organisms  —  the 
natural  history,  that  is,  of  animals  and 
plants  —  a  science  which  was  once  little 
more  than  an  affair  of  taste,  has  now  be- 
come a  power,  and  its  direct  bearing  on 
the  happiness  of  human  life  is  generally 
recognized.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  cell 
of  some  remote  Carthusian  monastery 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  destroying 
hand  of  revolution  there  may  yet  linger 
an  aged  monk  who  dreams  that  the  study 
of  animals  and  plants  is  still  but  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  in^enious^  over  and  above 
some  practical  utility  it  may  have  for  the 
practitioner  of  medicine.  But  no  man 
who  has  any  real  acquaintance  with  the 
world  and  its  ways  can  now  be  ignorant 
that  biology  has  passed  from  the  labora- 
tories of  men  of  science,  through  the 
boudoirs  of  fashion,  to  the  cabinets  of 
ministers  and  to  popular  platforms,  there 
to  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Stales  and  the  prosperity  of 
Churciies,  an  influence  which  the  progress 
of  democracy  is  likely  to  accelerate  and  to 
augment. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement 
of  the  facts  is  witnessed  for  by  the  words 
of  men  whose  positions  and  antecedents 
afford  a  sufBcient  guarantee  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  overstate  the  claims  of  physi- 
cal science,  or  to  favor  its  prospects  un- 
duly to  the  detriment  of  anterior  agencies 
and  organizations. 

Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  a  distin- 
guished Catholic  writer  and  former  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  has  published*  the 
following  noteworthy  statements:  **  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  a  priesthood  of 
physical  science  now  exists  and  has  super- 
seded, or  is  threatening  to  supersede,  all 
other  priesthoods  ;  .  .  .  and  the  multitude 

•  In  a  very  admirable  article  entitled  "The  Battle 
of  Theism,"  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review 
for  October,  1884,  p.  274.  This  article  well  deserves 
perusal  by  men  of  science,  no  less  than  by  theologians. 


.  .  •  is  now  feeling,  not  vaguely,  but  with 
a  fast  growing  consciousness,  that  the  last 
word  rests  neither  with  priests  nor  philos- 
ophers, but  with  the  profession  of  physics, 
or,  as  it  is  loosely  termed,  with  science." 
If  such  is  indeed  the  case  —  and  my  own 
experience  strongly  confirms  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barry's  affirmation  —  then  it  is  plainly 
high  time  that  any  clergy  which  would 
retain  its  influence  should  not  only  under- 
stand somewhat  of  biology,  but  be  able 
to  point  to  some  recognized  experts  in 
that  science  amongst  its  members.  Dr. 
Barry  recognizes  this  need,  and  says* 
that  the  clergy  would  not  have  come  to 
occupy  the  less  influential  position  they 
now  do,  had  not  Christian  teachers  be- 
trayed their  trust.  "We  are  now,"  he 
continues,  *' in  no  small  measure  reaping 
the  reward  of  our  disdain  of  the  Mhings 
that  are  made,'  to  which  St.  Paul  directed 
his  gaze  and  that  of  his  disciples  when  he 
would  demonstrate  the  invisible  things  of 
God.'*  He  also  forcibly  points  out  that 
"a  high  authority  in  Rome,  Father  Pal- 
mieri,  has  remarked,  with  as  much  truth 
as  point,  in  his  *  Institutes  of  Philoso- 
phy,' that  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
of  the  last  three  centuries  has  been  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  physical  science 
by  orthodox  Christians." 

But  a  voice  which  Catholics  must  re- 
gard as  of  all  but  the  highest  authority 
has  recently  issued  from  Rome,  recom- 
mending to  the  clergy  in  no  hesitating  or 
doubtful  terms  the  cultivation  of  science. 
That  estimable  and  learned  Benedictine, 
Cardinal  Pitra,  has  published  f  an  elo- 
quent letter  in  the  same  sense.  Therein 
he  says : — 

It  is  good  that  the  clergy,  who  have  in  their 
theology  the  key  to  all  sciences,  should  neglect 
none  of  them,  and  we  ought  also  to  have  our 
specialists.  ...  It  is  important  that,  with  a 
rich  store  of  the  science  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
clergy  should  not  be  strangers  to  that  other 
knowledge  of  which  the  world  is  proud.  .  •  . 
There  is  in  these  studies,  which  are  dry  at  first 
sight,  pure  and  healthy  delight,  which  grows 
towards  enthusiasm  in  the  measure  in  which 
one  cultivates  with  perseverance  the  at  first 
thorny  field.  It  is  well  that  the  young  clergy 
should  consecrate  their  leisure  and  spare  en- 
ergy to  these  labors. 

What  makes  this  letter  of  even  more 
value  than  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  is  the 
obvious  reflection  that  it  would  not  have 
been  published  without  the  tacit  approval 


•  Loc  clt.,  pp.  275-287. 

tin  the  Apru  number  of  a  new  series  of  a  periodical 
called  Cosmos. 
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of  the  learned  ponti£E  now  ruling  over  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  pontiff  who  himself 
uttered  the  following  mennorable  words  in 
favor  of  the  most  scrupulous  truthfulness 
and  painstaking  accuracy  in  the  pursuit  of 
historical  science :  -^ 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  much  harm  may 
be  done  by  a  study  of  history  devoted  to  party 
ends.  .  .  .  For  it  becomes  not  the  guide  of 
life,  nor  the  light  of  truth,  but  the  accomplice 
of  vices  and  the  agent  of  destruction.  .  .  . 
Men  are  needed  who  will  set  themselves  to 
write  with  the  intention  and  aim  of  making 
known  the  truth  in  all  fulness  and  strength. 
.  .  .  The  first  law  of  history  is  to  dread  utter- 
ing falsehood  ;  the  next  is  not  to  fear  stating 
the  truth ;  lastly,  that  the  historian's  writings 
should  be  open  to  no  suspicion  of  partiality  or 
of  animosity.  (Letter  of  Leo  XIII.,  dated  the 
iSth  of  August,  18S3) 

The  aim  of  the  first  contributions  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  this  review  — 
that  is,  to  the  review  which,  with  another 
title,  was  published  under  the  same  edito- 
rial care  —  was  to  show  the  compatibility 
which  I  believed,  and  believe,  to  exist  be- 
tween the  most  advanced  science  and  the 
most  orthodox  Christianity.  As  a  faithful 
student  of  that  science  which  from  my 
earliest  years  has  had  an  insuperable  at- 
traction for  me,  I  have  ever  been  careful 
to  abate  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  just  claims 
of  biology.  As  a  loyal  son  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  I  have  been  no  less  careful  not 
to  put  forward  one  statement  in  the  inter- 
ests of  conciliation  which  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  well-known  and  universally 
esteemed  experts  in  theology.  Having 
thus  ventured  to  assume  the  responsible 
position  of  such  a  peacemaker  upon  cer- 
tain very  definite  grounds,  I  should  feel 
bound  in  honor  and  honesty  to  withdraw 
my  apology  and  confess  myself  to  have 
been  mistaken  if  through  new  scientific 
discoveries,  or  fresh  dogmatic  decisions, 
those  grounds  ceased  in  my  opinion  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  my  argument.  No 
man  can  be  either  truly  scientific  or  truly 
religious  who  does  not  set  truth  pure  and 
simple  above  every  other  consideration, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Now  since  the  publication  of  the  article 
above  referred  to,  certain  more  or  less 
authoritative  statements  have  been  made 
in  a  sense  hostile  to  my  own  views,  which 
seem  to  demand  some  notice  at  my  hands, 
as,  if  they  were  well  founded  and  if  the 
Catholic  Church  were  really  committed  to 
such  statements,  then  I  should,  however 
unintentionally,  have  been  guilty  of  mis- 
leading readers  who  have  accepted  my 
statements  as  valid. 


A  very  remarkable  article*  by  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Murphy  has  been  receotlF 
published  in  an  ecclesiastical  periodical, 
which,  I  am  told,  is  regarded  as  havion; 
much  weight  and  importance.  Therein 
that  gentleman  does  me  the  honor  to  criti- 
cise my  views  as  to  evolution  in  general, 
and  as  to  the  evolution  of  man's  body  in 
particular.  1  have  to  thank  him  for  the 
courteous  way  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  my  regard,  but  he  none  the 
less  condemns  most  uncompromisingly  all 
those  points  the  possibility  if  not  the 
probability  of  which  I  especially  desired 
to  establish.  Thus  he  altogether  denies 
that  Catholics  are  free  to  hold  the  doc^ 
trine  that  the  body  of  the  first  roan  was 
naturally  evolved  by  the  same  ordinary 
secondary  laws  which  have  (in  the  judg- 
ment of  every  one  competent  to  ofiEer  an 
opinion  on  the  subject)  evolved  the  bodies 
of  his  fellow-animals. 

He  tells  us  that  f 

in  testing  the  orthodoxy  of  this  theory  there  iS| 
happily,  no  need  tod'scuss  orchids  and  troglo- 
dytes, or  the  various  families  of  the  Lemuridaet 
.  .  .  We  can  apply  to  it  the  unerring  rule, 
**quod  semper,  ubique,  etc. ; "  and  if»  tested  by 
this  rule,  Mr.  Mivart*s  theory  be  found  want- 
ing, then  his  scientific  speculations  must  be 
unsound.  .  .  .  We  may  not  be  able  to  point 
to  a  solemn  definition  .  .  .  but  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  For  if  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  our  first  parents  be  as- 
serted by  the  voice  of  the  ordittary  magisterium 
of  the  Church,  then  are  we  as  strictly  bound 
to  believe  it  as  if  it  had  been  defined  by  a 
General  Council,  or  by  a  Pope  teaching  ex 
cai/udra. 

He  then  refers  to  the  constitution  Dei 
Filius  of  the  Vatican  Council,  to  Pins 
the  Ninth's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich,  and  to  the  twenty-second  propo- 
sition of  the  Syllabus,  and  continues  :  — 

Now  the  theologians  and  teachers  of  the 
Catholic  Church  assert  with  the  most  extraor^ 
dinary  unanimity  the  immediate  formaii^n  oi 
the  bodies  of  our  first  parents,  and  such  unani- 
mous teaching  is,  according  to  the  Vatican 
Council  and  Pius  the  Ninth,  obligatory  upon 
us,  and  consequently  we  are  not  free  to  hold 
the  evolution  theory  even  with  reference  to  the 
body  of  the  first  man. 

So  direct,  so  precise,  so  circumstantial  is 
the  Scriptural  account  of  man's  creation,  that, 
if  the  evolution  theory  were  true,  the  sacred 
writers,  if  they  intended  to  deceive  us,  could 
not  have  chosen  language  better  calculated  to 
effect  that  end  :  **  And  the  Lord  God  formed 

*  Entitled  "  Kvolution  and  Faith/*  It  appeared  in 
the  Jriih  EccUsiasticai  Record  for  December,  18841 
pp.  756-767 

t  Evolution  and  Faith,  pp.  760,  761,  atnd  765-7611. 
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man  out  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  **  (Genesis). 
"Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned 
me "  (Job).  Now  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
such  texts  (and  they  are  very  numerous)  is  un- 
questionably  the  immediaU  formation  by  God 
of  the  bodies  of  Adam  and  Eve.  And  on  this 
ordinary  meaning  we  can  insist,  unless  the 
evolutionists  show  that  there  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  departing  from  it.  This  they  have  not 
done  ;  and  consequently  tht  prima  facie  Scrip- 
tural view  of  man^s  creation  need  not  be  aban- 
doned.* 

Mr.  Murphy  cites  a  variety  of  theologi- 
aDS,  ancient  and  modero,  agrainst  me. 
Against  them,  gdc  named  **  Punch,"  a  dis- 
tinguished Irish  theologian;  also  Per- 
rone,  Ubaldi,  Mazzella,  Lamy,  and  Jung- 
man  of  Louvain,  the  two  latter  being  said 
to  **hold  that  the  application  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory  even  to  plants  and  animals 
mentioned  in  Genesis  is  incompatible  with 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text.** 

He  further  says  :  — 

Are  we  then  to  abandon  the  faith  of  all  past 
ages  for  the  dreamings  of  a  few  would-be 
philosophers  of  the  present  day  who  are  blinded 
by  excessive  light  ?  Are  we  to  bend  and  strain 
Revelation  to  suit  the  speculations  of  even 
well-meaning  men  ?  The  Catholic  Church 
welcomes  every  fresh  accession  of  knowledge ; 
>he  blesses  and  honors  the  votaries  and  pro- 
moters of  real  science  ;  but  she  reminds  them, 
in  the  language  of  Pius  the  Ninth.t  that  in 
:heir  search  for  knowledge  Revelation  must  be 
:heir  guiding  star.  The  Church  has  seen 
nany  enemies,  has  witnessed  many  revolu- 
:ions,  has  braved  many  storms  ;  and  wherever 
science,  falsely  so-called,  clashes  with  her  de- 
:)osit  of  faith,  she  greets  it  with  bold  defiant 
ront.  She  does  not  tolerate  it,  nor  does  she 
ear  it.  And  from  the  i>sue  of  such  conflicts 
n  the  past  we  can  well  infer  what  shall  be  the 
ssuc  of  any  such  in  the  future.  When  many 
)f  the  biological  speculations  of  our  time  will 
lave  gone  down  into  the  grave  in  which  Gnos- 
icism  lies  mouldering,  forgotten,  the  Church 
)f  God  will  be  what  she  has  ever  been  since 
ler  foundation,  the  sole  faithful,  fearless  wit- 
less, teacher,  and  guardian  of  all  revealed 
ruth.  That  some  of  the  advocates  of  evolu- 
ion  mean  well  to  the  Church  is  quite  certain  ; 
3ut  the  adoption  of  this  theory  by  Catholics  is 
*a  new  fashion  of  an  old  sin."  It  is  an  in- 
itance  of  a  tendency  that  is  becoming  too  com- 
non  —  that  of  minimizing  Catholic  doctrine  ; 
)f  diluting  it,  so  as  to  suit  the  tactics  of  a  class 
)f  persons  from  whom  the  Church  has  nothing 
o  expect  and  nothing  to  fear  J 

My  own  statements  he   expressly  and 

•  Surely  because  a  thing  *'  tued  not  be  abandoned," 
t  does  not  follow  that  others  should  h^  /orbidden  to 
ibandon  it. 

tin  his  1863  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich. 

I  As  if  the  prospect  of  either  might  he  an  adequate 
notivc  for  modifying  a  doctrine  irrespective  of  its  truth 
IT  falsehood! 


emphatically  contradicts,  saying:*  »*No\v 
in  the  face  of  this  consensus  of  Catholic 
teaching;,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted 
"orthodoxy"  of  the  evolution  theory? 
What  becomes  of  the  assertion,  "  that  the 
strictest  Ultramontane  Catholics  are  per- 
fectly free  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion "?  referring  to  words  of  mine  which 
were  first  addressed  to  the  readers  of  this 
review.f  Thus  addressed,  I  feel  that  as 
an  honest  man  anxious  not  even  passively 
to  minister  to  untruth,  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  accept  Mr.  Murphy's  challenge,  and, 
after  carefully  weighing  his  words  and  my 
own,  to  publicly  retract  or  reaffirm  my  po- 
sition according  to  the  value  I  believe  due 
to  his  denunciations. 

For  his  denunciations  have  a  very  for- 
midable sound,  and  the  words  of  the  vari- 
ous authorities  referred  to  by  him  would 
have  to  be  respectfully  considered  seria- 
tim, were  it  not  for  a  certain  **  previous 
question.** 

As  the  matter  stands,  however,  I  have 
not  even  the  smallest  intention  of  consid- 
ering them,  of  disputing  the  aptness  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  quotations,  or  questioning 
his  accuracy  as  to  the  meanings  he  assigns 
to  the  authorities  on  whom  he  relies. 
Neither  will  I  seek  to  controvert  the  just- 
ness of  his  deductions  from  the  principles 
he  lays  down,  and  still  less  will  I  retract 
what  I  have  advanced.  1  will  do  none  of 
these  things,  because  I  think  that  his 
premisses  and  principles  are  demonstra- 
bly false,  and  that  his  judgments,  there- 
fore, need  be  of  no  concern  whatever  to 
those  persons  who  in  addition  to  scientific 
knowledge  possess  some  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. I  will  do  my  best  to  show  that  such 
is  the  case,  not  only  because  I  feel  I  owe 
such  a  demonstration  to  any  persons  who 
may  have  been  influenced  by  my  former 
publications,  but  also  because,  if  unre- 
futed,  Mr.  Murphy  may  obtain  the,  by  him 
certainly,  most  undesired  success  of  per- 
suading some  lovers  of  nature  that  there 
is  an  incompatibility  between  biological 
science  and  Christian  dogma,  and  that 
Church  membership,  therefore,  is  no 
longer  a  possibility  for  them.  But,  in 
fact,  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy is  one  only  too  familiar  to  us,  and 
familiarity  with  it  has  not  bred  esteem  for 
it.  He  has,  indeed,  but  ranged  himself 
amongst  the  ever-recurring  band  of  ob- 
structives who  always  turn  out  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong:  amongst  such  as  in 

•  Log.  cit.,  p.  76$. 

t  Though  he  refers  to  them  as  given  in  my  *'  Lessoni 
from  Nature,"  p.  430. 
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the  first  age  of  the  Church  upheld  the 
belief  in  a  speedy  end  to  the  world ;  who 
afterwards  denied  the  existence  of  antip- 
odes; who,  later,  opposed  the  liberalism 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  ad- 
vocates of  Aristotle;  who  subsequently 
declared  that  to  affirm  the  earth's  motion 
and  the  sun*s  stability  was  heresy;  and 
who  denounced  as  usurers  the  individuals 
who  timidly  began  to  develop  the  great 
modern  system  of  finance  and  commercial 
credit.  Such  objections  as  his  were 
brought  forward  again  and  again  to  op- 
pose the  promulgators  of  all  the  truths  or 
economical  improvements  which  such  nar- 
row-minded obstructives  decried  or  im- 
peded. 

And  here  some  of  those  persons  who 
were  ever  opposed  to  such  apologies  as 
mine  may  not  unreasonably  exclaim,  "  And 
these  ecclesiastical  obstructives  have 
spoken  with  an  authority  which  all  true 
and  consistent  Catholics  are  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  therefore  there  is  after  all  a 
radical  and  insuperable  antagonism  be- 
tween science  and  the  Church  I"  At  the 
risk,  however,  of  being  thought  to  deal  in 
paradox,  I  reply  that,  as  circumstances 
have  turned  out,  it  is  the  very  distinctness 
and  authority  with  which  scientific  truths 
have  been  condemned  which  make  secure, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question,  the 
complete  scientific  freedom  of  sincere 
Catholics  who  are  logical  and  will  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  God's  teaching  through 
the  history  of  his  Church.  That  such  is 
the  case  I  will  shortly  endeavor  to  make 
plain.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would 
say  a  few  words  to  those  who  may  feel 
impatient  at  being  called  upon  to  consider 
such  a  question  at  all,  and  who  think  that 
it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
them,  or  to  the  progress  of  the  world, 
what  Catholics  may  or  may  not  hold  to 
be  incumbent  on  their  acceptance  and  be- 
lief. I  would  ask  such  persons  to  bear  in 
mind  how  large  is  the  number  of  most 
estimable  men  and  women  who  still  bow 
down  their  consciences  before  that  great 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  whose  president 
rules  from  the  Vatican,  and  to  reflect  that 
it  must  be  a  gain  to  science,  and  therefore 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind, 
if  such  men  and  women  can  be  made 
aware  that  the  most  scrupulous  loyalty  to 
their  religion  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  freest  speculation  and  most  untram- 
melled advance  in  every  field  of  science 
without  exception. 

For  science  tends  to  suffer  from  a  mis- 
take as  to  this  matter.  I  know  a  priest 
now  living  (much  esteemed,  and  who  often 


teaches  from  a  London  pulpit)  who  lately 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  sun  and  the 
whole  sidereal  heavens  do  actually  revolve 
round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hoars; 
adding  that  he  believed  this  because  he 
considered  that  the  Church  was  commit* 
ted  to  that  view  by  its  decision  with  re* 
spect  to  Galileo.  I  also  knew  another 
very  excellent  priest,  for  a  time  the  head 
of  a  college,  who  exclaimed  to  me,  **  How 
glorious  it  would  be  if  it  should  turn  out 
after  all  that  the  sun  did  move  round  the 
earth,  and  that  the  Church  had  therefore 
been  all  this  time  in  the  right  about  the 
matter!"  The  influence  of  such  coovic* 
tions  not  only  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
possess  them,  but  also  on  those  subject 
to  their  authority,  must  tend  to  produce  a 
distaste  for  physical  science,  and  roust 
every  now  and  then  divert  some  probably 
fruitful  mind  from  following  scientic  pur- 
suits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infla- 
ence  of  such  priests  as  Father  Secchi, 
Father  Perry,  F.R.S.,  Father  David,  Fa- 
ther Hahn,  Father  Klein,  F.L.S.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barry,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Clarke, 
F.  L.  S.,  the  Rev.  Gordon  Thompson,  and 
many  more  that  I  could  name,  would  tend 
to  promote  a  love  for  physical  science, 
and  to  direct  towards  that  field  of  ever- 
fruitful  labor,  minds  which  but  for  such 
influence  might  have  been  directed  to 
commercial  pursuits. 

Thus  not  only  religion,  but  science, 
would  have  suffered  if  the  conviction  of 
their  scientific  freedom  was  not  felt  by 
Catholics.  For  eminent  biologists,  at  the 
same  time  sincere  Catholic  laymen,  were 
till  lately,  or  are  still,  living  amongst  us, 
such  as  John  Miiller,  Schwan  (the  origin- 
ator of  the  great  **  cell  "  theoryX  J.  An- 
drew Wagner,  Delpino,  Van  Benedeo, 
and  Gaudry.  There  are  also  to  my  knowl- 
edge Catholics,  both  laymen  and  ecclesi* 
astics,  whose  names  are  not  generally 
known,  but  who  are  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit not  only  of  physical  but  of  biological 
science.  It  seems,  therefore,  plainly  to 
the  advantage  of  science  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  that  no  needless  sup- 
position opposed  to  the  perfect  intellec- 
tual freedom  of  Catholics  should  be  per- 
mitted to  subsist. 

That  such  perfect  intellectual  freedom 
does  exist  can,  I  think,  be  unanswerably 
demonstrated  by  a  careful  consideratioo 
of  the  memorable  conflict  between  science 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  past. 
That  conflict  was  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  the  contest  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  the  most  competent 
biologists  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
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sach  theologians  as  the   Rev.  Jeremiah  on  this  subject.    These  statements  were 

Murphy  and  his  allies,  together  with  the  as  follows  :  — 

cloud    of   witnesses    and    authorities    he  ^^^at  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  universe 

quotes,  on  the  other.  ^^^  immovable  from  its  place  is  absurd,  philo- 

For  a  most  instructive  parallelism  ex-  sophically  false,  and  formally  heretical,  because 

ists  between  the  opposition  of  our  present  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture, 

ecclesiastical    obstructives    to   evolution,  That  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  uni- 

and  that  offered  by  their  predecessors  to  verse  nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves  and 

Copernicanism,  although  no  authoritative  also  has  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philosophi- 

declarations  against  evolution  can  be  cited  caliy  false,  and,  theologically  considered,  is  at 

which  are  nearly  so  strong  as  those  which  ^«^^  erroneous  in  faith, 

could    be    brought   forward    against    the  In  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Galileo 

views    of   Galileo   by   his   opponents.     I  by  the  Inquisition  we  read :  — 

would  refer  my  readers  to  a  very  remark-  t      1  •       u          .  tt  1    xt          e         t     j 

able  and  able  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  VV.  J.?rrhr^     Tf^  J^°y  Name  of  our  Lord 

n    ,      ^         L-ui         •     4,  u              iruj  Jesus  Christ  and  that  of   His  most  glorious 

Roberts,  which  has  just  been   published  'mother  Mary  ever  Virgin,  bv  this  our  definitive 

by  Messrs.  Farker  and  Co.     Therein  he  sentence  we  say,  pronounce.'judge,  and  declare 

points  out  the  incompleteness  and  conse-  that  you,  the  said  Galileo,  on  account  of  the 

queot  error   of  the  article   on  Galileo  in  things  proved  against  you  by  documentary  evi- 

that   generally  most   excellent   work,  the  dence,  and  which  have  been  confessed  by  you 

"Catholic  Dictionary,"   and  proves    how  as  aforesaid,  have  rendered  yourself  to  this 

utterly  untenable  are  the  views  which  were  Holy  Office  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy  — 

propounded  and  the   position  taken  up  by  ^^*'  '*»  ^^  having  believed  and  held  a  doctrine 

the  late  Dr.  Ward,  in  the  Dud/in  Review,  ^.^l^*^  '«  ^^^"^  *"^  contrary  to  the  sacred  and 

with  respect   to  Galileo.     The   following  f'^'"^  ^'"^r.r-'V'H  fi!  J^^/"" '^  »" 

.    *^           ,           .                 .         I  I-   ,    J  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  it  does  not 

quotations  are  from  the  recently  published  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  earth 

work  here  referred  to  :  moves  and  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe; 

In  the  year  1615.  Cardinal   Bellarmine,  and  that  an  opinion  can  b€  held  and  defended cu 

writing  to  Father  Foscarini,  the   Carmel-  probable  after  it  has  been  declared  and  defined  to 

ite,  said  :  —  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Council  of  Trent  Galileo  himself  was  compelled  to  say, 
forbids  us  to  interpret  Scripture  in  a  sense  "With  a  sincere  heart  and  faith  un- 
opposed to  the  consent  of  the  Holy  Fathers ;  feigned,  I  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the 
and  if  your  paternity  will  read,  I  do  not  say  above-named  errors  and  heresies." 
only  the  Holy  Fathers,  but  also  modern  com-  Finally,  Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh, 
raentators  on  Genesis  the  Psalms,  Ecclesi-  in  1664,  by  his  bull, "  Speculatores  Domus 
asles,  Josue,  you  will  find  that  thev  all  adhere  ic^i  h -X«fi..r««/i  o«^  ^.^.^..^..^^  tu^  r^,^ 
to  the  literal  exposuion  that  the  sGn  is  in  the  *^?^.''  confirmed  and  approved  the  pro- 
heaven,  and  revolves  round  the  earth  with  very  h'b't'ons  contained  in  the  former  decrees 
great  velotitv,  and  that  the  earth  is  very  far  °'  ^"^  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which 
from  the  heaven,  and  remains  immovable  in  had  been  published  in  l6l6.» 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  Consider  with  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
yourself  as  a  man  of  prudence  whether  the  thoughtless  objector  may  say  that  when 
Church  can  permit  Scripture  to  be  interpreted  authority  declared  Galileo's  opinions  to 
in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  be  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the  unani- 
Fathers  and  all  modern  commentators.  ^oug  consent  of  the  fathers,  all  that  was 

In  1616  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  """nt  was  that  they  contradicted  the  Ut- 

Index  made,  as  every  on?  knows,  a  sol-  /"-.  and  not  necessarily  the  j///-// of  Scrip. 

emn  decree  about  •'  that  false  Pythagorean  •"'*»"''  ^^^  '»"'"*•     ?"*  '* '"  ^'^  «='"■■  .*» 

doctrine,  altogether  opposed  to  the  divine  daylight  that  no  papal  or  other  authority 

Scripture,  on  the  mobility  of  the  earth  and  w"  needed  to  declare  that  contradiction 

the  immobility  of  the  sun,"  by  which  the  "  reaf  ds  the  lelUr.    That  was  conceded 

works   of    Copernicus    and    others   xvere  on  both  sides.     It  was  Scripture  regarded 

placed  on  the  1  ndex.     But  there  is  much  ».«  "'^  ',  """'^  °^S'°^     *'"'=''  ™"^."'  .<!"«?• 

more  of  ecclesiastical  authority  than  this  tion,  otherwise  how  could  contradicting  it 

against  that  Copernicanism  which  every  ^^^*'''"•il''^^''''^°.  '''*?    s'^'P'^cted    of 

one  now  accepts  as  a  demonstrated  truth  'l°''''"«  ^"^  Copernician  theory,  and  Ihtre- 

of  science.     By  order  of  Pope  Urban  the  f"'''  °J  htresy.     "I  am.    he  was  made  to 

Eighth,  the  Inquisition  formally  promuL  say,  " suspected  of  heresy,  that  ts,  that  I 

gated  certain  statements  for  the  express  .  ™..    ,   .  v     ..       j-          j      j     u,-  u  j  < 

f^                    1          j^     1     I-                      c         •  This  fact  has  been  discovered  and  published  for 

purpose    that     Catholic     men     of     science  the  first  time  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Roberta.    (See  bis 

mi^jht  be  informed  what  they  were  to  hold  work  before  referred  to.) 
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hold  that  the  earth  moves  and  that  the  sun 
does  not ; "  and,  to  make  the  matter  quite 
clear  in  the  •*  monition,"  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  Copernicus  was  suspended  be- 
cause his  principles  were  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  f/x  true  and  Catholic  in- 
terpretation. 

Another  objector  may  ur^e  that  the  de- 
cision was  on  a  matter  outside  those  sub 
jects  as  to  which  infallibility  has  been 
given  to  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
—  outside,  that  is,  the  depositum  fidei  — 
and  that  it  concerned  a  matter  of  science, 
not  of  **  faith  and  morals."  But  this, 
again,  may  be  replied  to  \^xy  shortly. 
For  when  a  judge  decides  a  point,  he, 
ipso  facto^  decides  that  it  is  within  his 
province  to  judge  concerning  it.  What 
is  or  is  not  within  the  supreme  authority's 
province  to  decide  must  be  known  to  that 
authority.  An  infallible  authority  must 
know  the  limits  of  its  revealed  message. 
If  authority  can  make  a  mistake  in  de- 
termining its  own  limits,  it  may  make  a 
mistake  in  a  matter  of  faith. 

Now,  what  is  the  upshot  of  these  twin 
condemnations  of  the  seventeenth  and  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  these  par- 
allel repudiations  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities of  the  teachings  of  science  ?  What 
is  their  bearing  on  the  duties  of  Catholic 
men  of  science  generally  —  whether  they 
be  students  of  astronomy,  geology,  biolo- 
gy, history,  or  Biblical  criticism.^  Signifi- 
cant, indeed,  is  that  upshot,  and  most  im- 
portant that  bearing. 

I  have  often  heard  it  exclaimed,  **  How 
providential  was  that  divine  influence 
which  guarded  the  pope  from  addressing 
to  the  universal  Church  any  decree  for- 
mally excommunicating  all  adherents  of 
Copernicanism  thenceforth  for  all  time  !  " 

Viewing  these  events,  however,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge.  Catho- 
lics may  far  more  thankfully  exclaim: 
•*  How  providential  was  that  divine  per- 
mission by  which  such  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities were  allowed  to  fall  into  such 
egregious  errors!  " 

But  what  was  the  real  nature  of  these 
errors?  It  has  often  been  audaciously 
affirmed  that  Galileo  was  condemned  for 
proposing  an  unorthodox  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  that  authority  made  no 
jud;;ment  concerning  physics,  and  took  no 
action  which  impeded  the  development  of 
science. 

But  the  exact  contrary  to  this  is  the 
very  truth.  Ecclesiastical  authority  did 
give  a  judgment  directly  affecting  physics, 
and  which  impeded  scientific  progress. 
It  went  therefore  ultra  vires^  but  it  did 


much  more  than  that.  It  foaoded  its  er- 
roneous decree  affecting  physical  scieoce, 
which  was  not  its  own  province,  upon  ao 
erroneous  judgment  about  the  meaniog  of 
Scripture,*  which  was  UDtversally  sup- 
posed to  be  its  own  province.  In  this 
important  matter  it  was  the  man  of  sci- 
ence that  was  right  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  that  was  wrong.  The  latter 
sought  to  impose,  and  more  or  less  sue- 
ceeded  in  imposing,  an  erroneous  belief 
as  to  God's  word,  from  which  erroneous 
belief  science  has  delivered  us.  It  is  true 
that  all  opposition  to  Copernicanism  has 
now  ceased,  but  authority  has  not  yet 
confessed  and  apologized  for  its  mistaken 
action  with  respect  to  Galileo  and  Coper* 
nicus.f  Catholics,  however,  have  now 
much  cause  to  be  thankful  for  such  acts, 
however  much  they  may  be  inclined  to 
reprobate  them  ;  for  it  is  those  v^ry  acts, 
seen  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
which  have  relieved  them  at  once  and  for* 
ever  from  a  burden  which  would,  but  for 
such  relief,  be  intolerable. 

The  men  of  science  were  indeed  con* 
tented  with  respectfully  disregarding 
Scriptural  expressions,  seeing  that  sone 
of  them  in  their  literal  sense  were  as  in- 
consistent with  the  physics  of  St.  Thomas 
as  with  the  physics  of  Galileo,  and  tbey 
therefore  regarded  such  expressions  as 
unimportant  to  religion.  But  it  was  ec- 
clesiastics who  would  not  be  content 
with  this,  but  who  insisted  that  they  were 
important  to  religion,  and  believed  they 
were  themselves  divinely  commissioned 
to  declare  their  true  meaning,  which  tbey 
therefore  attempted  to  fix.  By  this  course 
of  action  they  have  succeeded  in  demon* 
strating  not  only  our  freedom  with  respect 
to  such  passages  of  Scripture,  but  also, 
what  they  little  deemed  of,  our  freedom, 
as  good  Catholics,  with  respect  to  ecclesi- 
astical decrees  also.  The  moderation  of 
Galileo  and  his  good  sense  are  indeed 
remarkable,  considering  the  era  in  which 
he  lived.  In  his  letter  to  Christina,  the 
grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  he  says  (1  give 
Mr.  Drink  water's  translation):  — 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  intentioa 


*  Strange  to  say,  this  prefni<int  fact  was  never  oiled 
attention  to  before  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Roberts's  study  of  the  question. 

t  The  wrong  that  Copernicus  suffered  was  not  in  hit 
lifetime,  the  condemnation  bv  Rome  of  his  opinkm 
being  occasioned  by  the  condemnation  of  those  of  hit 
illustrious  scicntitic  successor.  As  to  G.ih.eo,  both  hb 
ri(;ht  to  make  a  ^ill  and  of  burial  in  con -^ccrated ground 
were  disputed,  and  Pope  Urban  interfered  to  premt 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  (for  which  mo^ 
money  had  been  subscribed)  in  Santa  Croce  at  Florences 
His  body  was  therefore  buried  in  an  obscure  comer, 
and  his  monument  was  not  erected  till  a  century  later. 
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of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  to  give  mankind  man  doubts  but  his  Holiness  hath  always  an 
the  information  necessary  for  their  salvation,  absolute  power  of  admitting  or  condemning 
and  which,  surpassing  all  human  knowledge,  them  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  creature 
can  by  no  other  means  be  accredited  than  by  to  make  them  to  be  true  or  false  otherwise 
the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  I  do  not  than  of  their  own  nature  and  in  fact  they  are. 
hold  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  same  God  «,,  ,.  ,.  ,  ,  ., 
who  has  endowed  us  with  senses,  with  speech  The  proceed.ncrs  which  occurred  with 
and  intellect,  intended  that  we  should  neglect  respect  to  Galileo  aftord  us  an  actual 
the  use  of  these,  and  seek  bv  other  means  for  demonstration  of  two  most  noteworthy 
knowledge  which  they  are  sufficient  to  procure  facts.  One  is  that  what  is  declared  by 
us;  especially  in  a  science  like  astronomy,  of  authoritative  congregations  to  be  at  once 
which  so  little  notice  is  taken  in  the  Scriptures,  against  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  of  the 
that  none  of  the  planets  except  the  Sun  and  holy  fathers,  and  of  antecede'nt  ecclesias- 
Moon,  and  once  or  twice  only  Venus,  under  ti^al  tribunals  concerning  a  matter  touch- 
the  name  of  Lucifer,  are  so  much  as  named  j  science,  may  none  The  less  be  true, 
there.  This,  therefore,  being  granted,  me-  ^»  second  noteworthv  fart  is  that  men 
thinks  that  in  the  discussion  of  natural  prob-  \^^  second  noteworthy  lact  is,  that  men 
lems  we  ought  not  to  begin  at  the  authority  of  of  science  may  have  a  truer  perception  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  but  at  sensible  and  neces-  what  Scripture  must  be  held  (since  it  is 
sary  demonstrations;  for,  from  the  Divine  inspired)  to  teach,  than  may  be  granted  to 
word  the  sacred  Scripture  and  nature  did  both  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  is  demon- 
alike  proceed,  and  I  conceive  that,  concerning  strated  by  the  fact  that  those  who  held 
natural  effects,  that  which  either  sensible  ex-  the  very  Catholic  truth  in  the  seventeenth 
perience  sets  before  our  eyes,  or  necessary  century  were  not  the  inquisitors,  but  those 
demonstrations  do  prove  unto  us,  ought  not  ^^^^  t^gy  ^^  rashly  condemned.* 
upon  any  account  to  be  called  into  question  ^-^^^  Catholics  have  then  great  cause 
much  less  condemned,  upon  the  testimony  of  c  *u  1  ^  1  r  •*  u  »i.  i 
Scriptural  texts,  which  may  under  their  words  for  thankfulness,  for  it  has  thus  been 
couch  senses  seemingly  contrary  thereto.  "^^de  absolutely  and  unanswerably  plain 
Again,  to  command  the  very  professors  of  ^^^  c'ear  to  them  by  the  voice  of  history 
astronomy  that  they  of  themselves  see  to  the  (which  they  are  bound  to  hold  not  merely 
confuting  of  their  own  observations  and  demon-  with  Schiller  as  the  judgment  of  mankind 
strations  is  to  enjoin  a  thing  beyond  all  possi-  but  as  the  judgment  of  God)  what  are 
bility  of  doing,  for  it  is  not  only  to  command  their  duties  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
them  not  to  see  that  which  they  do  see,  and  God  has  thus  taught  us  that  it  is  not  to 
not  to  understand  that  which  they  do  under-  ecclesiastical  congregations  but  to  men  of 
stand  but  It  IS  to  order  them  to  seek  for  and  ^^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  has  commited  the  eluci- 
to  find  the  contrary  of  that  which  they  happen  ,  .  ,  .  ..-  .  u  »u  u 
to  meet  with.  I  would  entreat  these  wise  and  dationof  scientific  questions,  whether  such 
prudent  Fathers  that  they  would  with  ail  dili-  questions  are  or  are  not  treated  of  bv  Holy 
gence  consider  the  difference  that  is  between  Scripture,  by  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
opinionative  and  demonstrative  doctrines;  to  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  by  ecclesi- 
the  end  that,  well  weighing  in  their  minds  with  astical  assemblages  and  tribunals.  More- 
what  force  necessary  inferences  urge  us,  they  over,  the  freedom  thus  so  happily  gained 
might  the  better  assure  themselves  that  it  is  for  astronomical  science  has,  of  course, 
not  in  the  power  of  the  professors  of  demon-  begj,  gained  for  all  science —geology, 
strative  sciences  to  change  their  opinions  at  biology,  sociology,  political  economy,  his- 

pleasure,  and   adopt  first   one  side   and   then  »^...     '    j    D:uir«~i    «..:»;«:o«»       f^.   ...u^* 

*^    ^,      •       i.u  ».u                 .  j£x           u  tory,  and    biblical   criticism  —  tor  wnat- 

another ;  anJ  that  there  is  great  difference  t>e-  "^     •      /     .                      '.i.-      *i.              u      r 

tween  commanding  a  mathematician  or  a  phil-  f^^^  '".  fact,  comes  within  the  reach  of 

osopher  and   the  disposing  of  a  lawyer  or  a  '^""lan  inductive  research,  and  is  capable 

merchant;  and  that  the  demonstrated  conclu-  of  verification.     This,  moreover,  necessa- 

sions  touching  the  things  of  nature  and  of  the  rily    includes   the   scientific   criticism    of 

heavens  cannot    be  changed  with  the  same  those  very  Scriptures  which  ecclesiastical 

facility  as  the  opinions  are  touching  what  is  authority    in     the     seventeenth     century 

lawful   or  not  in   a  contract,  bargain,  or  bill  plainly  showed  its  inability  either  scien- 

of  exchange.      Therefore,  first  let  these  men  tifically  or   theologically   to  comprehend. 

apply  themselves  to  examine  the  arguments  of  Manifestly    such    questions    as    the   au- 

Copernicus  and  others,  and  leave  the  con-  i,,orship    and    the   dates   of   the    various 

demning  of  them  as  erroneous  and  heretical  to  j  u      1                 n            £  *i       .   —         1 

whom  it  belongeth  ;  yet  let  them  not  hope  to  ^^cred  books,  as  well  as  of  the  temporal 

find  such  rash  and  precipitous  determinations  .  q^^  p^^^„j  illustrious  pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  pub- 

in  the  wary  and  holy  Pathers,  or  in  the  abso-  lished  a  pastoral   letter  in   February,  1877  (the  year 

lute  wisdom  of  him  who  cannot  err,  as  those  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy),  in  which  he  him- 


into  which  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  hurried  «l'*,  »<="»"»  that  "Galileo,  who  gave  to  experimental 

,                         ,.  -^  ,         rr     ^-             •    ,         .     r -.u    •  philosophy  one  of  ita  most  Vigorous  impulses,  reached, 

by  some  particular  affection  or  interest  of  their  i^  ^/^  '^^^i^  rtstarcfus,  the /r*;*;/ that  Holy  Scri^ 

own.     In  these  and  such  other  positions,  which  turt  zxi( 

are  not  directly  articles  of  faith,  certainly  no  Deity.*' 
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circumstances  which  their  writers  may 
show  they  were  influenced  by,  with  the 
general  scope  and  intention  of  each  re- 
spectively, cannot  be  withdrawn  from  sci- 
entific inquiry,  when  it  must  be  admitted 
that  men  of  science  so  succeeded  and  that 
ecclesiastical  authority  so  failed  in  inter- 
preting^ the  true  and  inspired  meaning  of 
God's  written  word.  Well  may  the  mod- 
ern Catholic,  when  considering  the  happy 
results  to  his  freedom  of  the  fault  com- 
mitted at  Rome  with  respect  to  Galileo, 
borrow  the  words  the  Church  uses  on 
Holy  Saturday  with  respect  to  Adam's 
fall,  and  exclaim  with  all  his  heart,  Oh^ 
felix  culpa!  Oh,  happy  fault  which  has 
brought  us  so  great  a  redemption  ! 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion about  which  Catholics  have  cause 
for  deep  thankfulness.  Its  ethical  as- 
pect shows  us  how  much  we  have  gained 
through  the  moral*  no  less  than  the  sci- 
entific advance  of  modern  times.  As  the 
authorities  who  condemned  Galileo  were 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  physical  knowl- 
edge of  our  day  but  of  the  physical 
knowledg^e  of  their  own  day  — a  better 
acquaintance  with  which  ought  to  have 
saved  them  from  their  blunder — as  also 
they  were  ignorant  of  those  economical 
truths  which  their  successors  now  not 
only  confess  but  make  use  of;  so  also 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  glimmering 
of  perception  of  the  practical  claims  of 
the  most  sacred  and  inalienable  of  all 
rights  —  the  rights  of  conscience.  They 
seem  to  have  had  no  fear  whatever  lest  by 
their  threats  of  temporal  disadvantage  they 
should  play  the  devil's  part  and  tempt  Gal- 
ileo to  make  an  oath  against  his  con- 
science. Those  who  most  sympathize 
with  him  can  have  little  doubt  but  that  in 
his  adjuration  he  did  perjure  himself.  Of 
that  crime,  however,  the  judges  who 
tempted  him  to  it  must  take  their  share. 
Nor  should  we,  much  as  we  blame  Gal- 
ileo's act,  think  too  severely  of  the  un- 
happy actor  himself.  Aged  and  infirm,  he 
weakly  erred  through  dread  of  the  dire 
consequences  which  he,  as  a  heretic, 
might  otherwise  incur.  He  surely  calls 
far  more  for  pity  than  for  moral  reproba- 
tion from  us,  who  happily  have  no  fear  of 
being  called  to  make  so  terrible  a  choice, 
and  have  no  such  fear  just  because  it  is 


*  Amon(;5t  the  conspicuous  and  undeniable  ethical 
advance-s  which  have  been  made  bv  us,  as  compared 
with  our  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  and  earlier  cen- 
turies arc  —  (i)  the  reco^^uition  of  the  claims  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  to  practical  respect ;  (2)  the  i>ercep» 
tion  of  the  moral  guiit  uf  gambling;,  as  in  State  lotteries  ; 
and  (j)  the  awakening  to  the  fact  that  animals  have 
rights,  and  that  wanton  cruelty  is  a  sin. 


the  progress  of  ethical  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cal science  which  has  made  it  impossible 
for  us  now  to  be  tempted  by  terror  of 
bodily  sufiEering  to  err  as  did  Galileo  or  as 
did  Galileo's  judges.  The  dutv  of  acting 
according  to  conscience  was  inaeed  unhes- 
itatingly laid  down  by  mediaeval  theolo- 
gians who  have  been  Quoted  and  their 
teaching  nobly  enforced  by  our  illustrious 
fellow  countryman  Cardinal  Newnaan.* 
But  the  practical  consequences  f  of  such 
teaching  have  been  effectively  deduced 
only  in  modern  times.  It  would  now  be 
generally  recognized  as  a  moral  truism, 
that  all  the  citizens  of  a  State  save  one, 
would  be  morally  culpable  did  they  try 
to  force  that  one  to  perform  acts  against 
his  conscience  such  as  might  be  to  curse 
the  Koran,  to  tread  upon  the  Cross,  or  to 
salute  the  Host. 

Thanks  to  our  progress,  it  has  now  be- 
come plain  to  all  men  that  no  fear  inspired 
by  threats  of  fire,  whether  temporal  or 
eternal,  ought  to  make  the  man  of  science 
swerve  for  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  duty 
he  owes  to  God  of  declaring  the  very 
truth  with  respect  to  those  laws  which 
God  has  instituted. 

Nevertheless,  no  candid  men,  whether 
Catholics  or  not,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  can  doubt  but  that  a  sincere 
conviction  of  duty,  however  mistaken,  ani- 
mated the  authorities  both  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
If  our  pity  may  be  justly  claimed  for  Gal- 
ileo, it  seems  to  be  yet  more  called  forth 
by  the  spectacle  of  venerable  ecclestas* 
tics,  whose  office  constituted  them  the 
guardians  of  right  against  might,  led  by  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them,  not  only  to  impede  the  progress 
of  science  which  some  of  them  really 
desired  to  favor,  but  even  to  betray  the 
cause  of  that  very  authority  the  suprem- 
acy of  which  it  was  their  great  object  to 
secure. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  subject  of 
evolution  and  theology  with  the  light 
gained  from  the  previous  conflict  respect- 
ing astronomy.  That  certain  good  Cath- 
olics who  are  devoted  to  science  are  dis- 
tressed and  more  or  less  paralyzed  by 
such  declarations  as  those  of  Mr.  Murphy, 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
t  That  the  term  **  freedom  of  conscience*'  may  Im 
used  in  quite  another  sense  from  that  in  which  we  mod- 
erns generally  use  it,  is  proved  by  the  laoguags  lome- 
times  employed  bv  the  late  Dr.  Ward.    In  a  controvtny 
about  *Mibertv  of  consdence,"  he  actually  one* 
!  tured  to  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  **  a  Catholi^a  \ 
;  dom  of  conscience  is      '  '     '        ''^  '      *"" 

tolerance  of  other  rel 
\  1S76,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  14). 


s  srievously  impaired  by  tba  drii 
igiont*'  {jthMiHRe^km^lvBXUU 
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I  happen  to  know  with  certainty.  To 
such  1  offer  the  forej;ojn«j  observations, 
which  I  think  will  effectually  dissipate 
their  scruples.  Men  of  science  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  appalled  and 
paralyzed  by  the  condemnation  of  Galileo. 
Descartes,  in  his  letter  to  Mersenne,  de- 
clares how  that  event  almost  decided  him 
to  burn  his  papers,  or  at  least  to  let  no 
one  see  them,  and  he  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing his  treatise  on  the  world.  Cath- 
olic men  of  science  of  the  present  day 
should  determine  that  the  Church  shall  not 
through  them  be  exposed  to  the  reproach 
to  which  Descartes  thus  laid  it  open  — 
namely,  of  actually  impeding  scientific 
progress.  They  should  in  no  wise  allow 
their  efforts  after  truth  to  be  checked  by 
the  declaration  of  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, seeing  clearly  now  that  the  faithful 
Catholics  who  held  true  doctrine  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  the  condemned 
and  not  the  condemners.  Mr.  Murphy 
tells  us  as  to  evolution,  that  **  so  direct, 
80  precise,  so  circumstantial,  is  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  man's  creation,  that,  if 
the  evolution  theory  were  true,  the  sacred 
writings,  if  they  intended  to  deceive  us, 
could  not  have  chosen  language  better 
calculated  to  effect  that  end."  Might  not 
the  very  same  thing  be  said  as  to  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  universality  of 
the  Deluge,  the  universal  destruction  out- 
side the  ark  of  men  and  animals,  if  the 
Deluge  was  not  universal,  and  if  multi- 
tudes not  only  of  animals,  but  even  of 
men,  outside  that  ark,  were,  in  fact,  not 
destroyed  ?  Yet  an  English  Catholic 
bishop*  tells  us  we  may  hold  that  men  as 
well  as  animals  were  not  so  destroyed. 

Exegesis  is  not  my  study,  I  have  no 
skill  in,  or  knowledge  of  it;  I  only  judge 
what  to  believe  in  this  matter  according 
to  the  light  of  science,  and  that  light 
shows  me  tiiat  it  was  impossible  for  all 
animals  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  I 
judge  similarly  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  evolution. 

How  much  latitude  has  existed  in  the 
Church  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  tri- 
umphs which  physical  science  has  not 
ceased  to  enjoy  for  the  last  four  centuries, 
is  plain  from  the  following  judgments  pub- 
licly emitted  by  the  great  Roman  theolo- 
gian Cajetan.f  He  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  15 1 7,  and  sent  as  legate  to  Germany  in 

•  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Clifford. 

t  The  present  pf)niiif,  when  requested  by  an  Italian 
bishop  to  specify  what  Cf)minenlator3  on  St.  Thomas  he 
recommended,  rephed.  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  Francis- 
cus  Ferrariensis,  Fraiiciscus  being  the  commentator  on 
the  philosophy,  but  Cajetan  on  the  theology  of  St. 
Thomas  I 


1518.  In  1519  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Gaeta,  and  in  1523  was  sent  as  legate  to 
Hungary. 

In  his  great  commentary  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture *  he  teaches  that  the  account  of  the 
creation  of  Eve  is  but  a  sort  of  parable 
intended  to  show  the  intimacy  of  the  mar- 
riage tie;  that  the  serpent  described  as 
speaking  to  Eve  is  only  the  symbol  of  an 
internal  temptation;  with  other  interpre- 
tations equally  free.  As  to  a  belief  in  the 
literal  truth  of  Eve*s  creation,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  absurd.  He  never  was 
compelled  to  retract  his  statements,  still 
less  was  excommunicated  in  default  of  so 
doing. 

We  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  spe- 
cial question  at  issue  between  most  biolo- 
gists and  a  certain  number  of  theologians. 
I  mean  the  question  of  evolution. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion generally  and  in  some  form,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  at  this  day 
to  argue  at  any  length  in  its  favor.  Its 
truth  is  generally  conceded,  and  may  at 
any  time  suddenly  become  a  matter  of 
sensible  experience.  It  is  otherwise,  of 
course,  as  regards  the  question  concern- 
ing man's  bodily  origin,  the  mode  of  which 
must  remain  a  matter  of  analogical  infer- 
ence;  and,  as  Darwin  himself  has  re- 
marked, analogy  is  a  misleading  guide. 
Nevertheless,  a  high  scientific  probability 
may  attach  to  a  physical  truth  inaccessible 
to  demonstration,  as  for  example,  the  prob- 
ability that  the  side  of  the  moon  we  can 
never  see  is  not  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture and  aspect  from  that  side  of  it  which 
we  do  see.  I  have  already  on  several 
occasions  tried  to  show  that  different  con- 
siderations point  in  different  directions  as 
to  the  problem  of  man's  bodily  origin  :  (i) 
the  similarity  between  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  bodies  of  men  and  certain 
animals  both  in  their  adult  condition  and 
in  their  process  of  development,  points 
to  a  similarity  between  their  modes  of 
origin  ;  (2)  the  dissimilarity  between  their 
mental  natures  points  to  a  dissimilarity 
between  their  modes  of  origin  in  so  far  as 
man's  body  may  be  inseparably  connected 
with  his  mental  nature.  It  is  thus  con- 
ceivable that  God  might  or  might  not  have 
miraculously  created  the  human  body, 
though  analogy  is  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
natural  evolution. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Darwin  and  others 


•  This  work  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museuni 
library  under  the  title :  **  Vio  (Thomas  de)  Cardinal : 
Old  Testament,  Pentateuch  Commentarii  .  .  .  in 
guingue  A/osaicos  Itbros,  1539.  Folio  Press  Mark 
1008,  e.  12  (i)." 
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that  God  would  have  deceived  us  if  he 
had  made  a  body  with  all  the  physical 
signs  of  evolution  but  which  had  not  been 
in  fact  evolved.  This  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  me  to  involve  any  moral  diffi- 
culty, on  the  view  that  theolojjians  have 
no  more  ri^^ht  to  dictate  what  is  to  be  our 
belief  in  this  matter  than  to  dictate  what 
shall  be  our  belief  as  to  the  revolution  of  j 
the  earth  or  as  to  the  number  of  ages 
during  which  it  has  been  the  theatre  of 
human  activity.  We  are  then  in  no  way 
bound  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of 
the  problem,  nor  is  that  solution  of  any 
practical  importance  to  us.  By  the  grace 
of  God  we  are  what  we  are,  and  we  have 
the  same  lofty  intellectual  nature  and  the 
same  responsibility,  whether  the  matter  of 
our  material  frame  came  to  us  directly 
from  the  inor<;anic  world  or  indirectly 
through  the  ministry  of  our  lower  fellow- 
creatures.  The  moral  aspect  of  the 
question,  however,  would  become  quite 
changed  if  we  were  required  to  believe 
that  our  eternal  destiny  depended  in  part 
on  our  not  making  a  mistake  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  that  case  it  seems  clear  that  a 
good  God,  however  much  he  mi^jht  test 
our  will  by  allowing  certain  difficulties  to 
attend  the  evidences  of  religion,  could 
never  have  miraculously  created  a  num- 
ber of  corporeal  characters  all  pointing 
to  a  conclusion  to  accept  which  would  in- 
volve our  damnation,  and  not  a  single 
character  pointing  towards  the  one  only 
conclusion  which  would  be  absolutely  nee* ; 
essary  for  our  salvation.  Must  not  such  , 
a  belief  involve  a  complete  and  unavoida- 1 
ble  moral  contradiction.^  This  is  a  ques-| 
tion  which  each  man's  conscience  must 
answer.  Let  our  beliefs  in  this  matter  be 
supposed  free  and  unfettered  as  to  their 
consequences,  and  then  either  origin  of 
man's  corporeal  frame  is  conceivable  ;  but 
let  a  belief  in  its  miraculous  creation  be 
admitted  as  a  condition  upon  which  alone  ! 
we  can  escape  eternal  torments,  and  then 
the  conclusion  seems  to  me  irresistible,  ; 
that  a  body  directly  and  independently  ' 
formed  with  characters  so  fatally  mislead- 
ing could  never  have  been  the  creation  of 
a  God  of  truth  and  goodness,  but  rather  of 
a  malignant  father  of  lies. 

A  writer  such  as  Mr.  Murphy  should 
carefully  inform  himself  of  the  scientitic 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  bearings  of 
the  question  before  he  ventures  to  press 
upon  our  acceptance,  as  he  does,  a  doc- ' 
trine  so  inexpressibly  shocking  as  that 
our  eternal  happiness  depends  upon  our 
believing  in  the  miraculous  and  sudden 
creation  of  the  bodies  of  Adam  and  Eve. 


Nothing  could  well  be  more  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  which  Mr.  Murphy  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  at  heart  than  the  produc- 
tion of  a  widespread  conviction  that  loyal 
Church  membership  necessitates  the  ac- 
ceptance of  anything  which  at  one  aod 
the  same  time  revolts  both  our  conscience 
and  our  scientific  judgment. 

No  decree  of  pope  or  council  can,  how- 
ever, be  quoted  as  condemning  evolution, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  even  any  such  authori- 
tative condemnation  can  be  cited  against 
that  doctrine  as  can  be  cited  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  diurnal  aod  or- 
bital motion.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy himself  concedes  that  no  judgment 
was  passed  that  was  indisputably  txcathi^ 
/^r^  even  against  Copernicanism.  A  for- 
tiori^ then,  no  authoritative  judgment 
whatever  has  yet  issued  against  evolution. 
As,  however,  no  one  can  venture  to  affirm 
that  more  pressure  may  not  be  brought  to 
bear  against  evolution  than  has  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  men  who  are 
both  honest  students  of  science  and  loyal 
children  of  the  Church  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected by  non-Catholics  to  state  candidly 
the  position  they  would  be  prepared  to 
take  up  in  the  event  of  any  such  pressure. 

A  loyal  Catholic  must  of  course  say  that 
when  any  matter  is  clearly  of  faith,  his 
conclusions  must  be  wrong  if  they  are 
opposed  to  it.  But  after  all,  and  in  every 
case,  he  has  but  his  judgment  to  rely  on 
as  to  the  fact,  or  nature,  of  the  supposed 
conflict.  It  is  only  through  his  own  rea- 
son, informed  by  his  senses,  that  he  can 
possibly  know  that  any  decision  whatever 
has  been  made  (supposing  it  to  have  been 
made),  and  therefore  he  has  always  the 
choice  whether  to  distrust  the  fact  of  the 
decision  or  the  fact  of  physical  science. 

But  though  nothing  can  be  quoted  as 
at  once  certainly  ex  cathedra  and  at  the 
same  time  opposed  to  evolution,  yet  pn^ 
nouncements  which  some  theologians 
deem  infallible  utterances  seem  to  have 
been  issued  against  such  a  minimizing  of 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  judges  and 
congregations  as  is  here  contended  for. 
This  I  should  not  be  candid  if  I  did  not 
admit.  It  is  true  that  the  pope,  in  his 
celebrated  Munich  brief,  does  bid  men  of 
science  submit  themselves  to  such  author^ 
ities. 

Certain  utterances  then  may  be  cited 
in  opposition  to  the  views  here  advocat- 
ed, and  I  shall  be  asked  how  1  reconcile 
them  with  the  **  Mirari  vos,"  the  **  Quanta 
cura,''  and  the  Syllabus.  1  might  reply  to 
such  a  question  in  the  language  of  many 
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theologians  who,  when  confronted  with 
perplexing  declarations  of  physical  sci- 
ence, content  themselves  with  replying 
that  "  truth  cannot  contradict  truth,"  and 
that  there  must  be  therefore  some  satis- 
factory explanation  of  such  apparent  con- 
flicts. I  should  shortly  reply,  however, 
in  the  words  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Hill: 
"  The  criterion  of  scientific  and  philosoph- 
ical truth  is  not  authority,  but  evidence." 
I  decline  to  attempt  the  task  of  furnish- 
ing an  interpretation  of  legal  ecclesiasti- 
cal documents  for  which  I  have  not  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  authority  can  be  justified 
only  by  reason,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
justified  if  it  opposes  reason.  The  error 
of  Galileo's  condemnation,  as  I  have  said, 
is  Dot  likely  to  be  repeated  nowadays,  but 
if  per  impossibiU  authority  was  ever  to  de- 
mand the  affirmation  that  death  first  ab- 
solutely came  into  the  world  after  Adam's 
SID,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  us 
in  the  face  of  the  many  palaeozoic  fos- 
sils, to  make  such  an  affirmation.  H  su- 
preme authority  and  intuitive  truth  could 
and  did  come  into  collision,  then  author- 
ity would  simplify  stultify  itself.  For  it  is 
a  recognized  canon  of  logic,  that  if  any 
authority  denies  any  proposition  support- 
ed by  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  that 
authority  loses  claim  to  our  submission 
in  whatever  degree  the  evidence  for  the 
proposition  is  greater  than  that  for  the 
authority  itself.  Nor  has  even  supreme 
authority  a  right  to  protest  against  such  a 
hypothetical  proposition  as  that  just  made, 
since  St.  Paul  himself  gives  us  an  example 
of  the  kind  when  he  says:  **  H  Christ  be 
not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  faith  is  also  vain"  (i  Cor.  xv.  14). 
No  one  could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
afiirm  that  language  may  not  be  used  re- 
specting the  Church  which  may  be  freely 
used  respecting  the  Church's  lord  and 
master.  So  to  affirm  would  at  least  indi- 
cate a  tone  of  mind  certainly  unapostolic. 
For  my  own  part  —  in  spite  of  my  love 
of  science,  which  is  the  deepest  seated 
and  most  rooted  feeling  I  possess,  and 
though  the  study  of  biology  has  been  the 
main  occupation  of  my  life,  yet  I  have 
never  made  exaggerated  claims  in  its 
name.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  in- 
trinsically relative  insignificance  of  all 
physical  questions  when  compared  with 
those  which  relate  to  man's  noblest  aspi- 
rations and  best  future  hopes,  I  have  ever 
deemed  it  my  highest  privilege  to  be  al- 
lowed to  point  out  the  essential  harmony  |  quent  battle 
which  exists  between  the  truths  of  science  |  theologians, 
and  the  dictates  of  religion.  | 


It  is  not  lightly,  then,  nor  without  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  I  give 
my  testimony  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
truth  alike  necessary  for  either  cause. 

I  well  know  that  many  anxious  inquir- 
ers amongst  Catholics  are  seeking  how 
best  to  fulfil  their  duties  both  to  their  sci- 
ence and  to  their  faith.  To  such  inquir- 
ers I  venture  to  offer  the  considerations 
here  put  forward,  which  will,  I  trust,  fur- 
nish a  reply  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  to  guide  the  Catholic  man 
of  science  as  to  his  duty.  His  duty  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  clear.  He  owes  to  God 
the  faithful  and  industrious  use  of  the 
talent  entrusted  to  him,  undeterred  by  the 
clamor  of  well-meaning  but  incompetent 
obstructives.  As  a  truly  loyal  son  of  the 
Church  he  should  be  careful  that  she  may 
never  through  him  incur  the  reproach  of 
hampering  and  impeding  the  course  of 
science.  Bearing  in  mind  the  wise  warn* 
ing  of  Cardinal  Pitra  and  the  ever-memo- 
rable words  (before  quoted)  of  Leo  XIII., 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  on 
the  other,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Catholic  man  of  science,  whether 
cleric  or  layman,  calmly  to  pursue  his 
scientific  investigations,  with  the  aid  of 
such  theories  as  may  best  help  him  on  his 
way.  He  may  also,  I  am  persuaded,  com- 
fort himself  with  the  assurance  that  the 
supreme  rulers  in  the  domain  of  theology 
will  now  view  with  favor  and  approval, 
rather  than  with  jealousy  and  reprobation, 
the  rapid  development  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge  which  concerns  itself  with  or- 
ganic life,  and  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
merely  animal  nature  of  man  —  the  sci- 
ence of  biology. 

The  strange  result,  then,  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century struggle  —  a  result  as  hap- 
py as  it  was  one  impossible  to  foresee 
—  has  been  the  permanent  enlargement 
of  Catholic  intellectual  liberty  in  every 
department  of  science  without  exception, 
to  a  degree  which  not  the  most  sanguine 
of  our  predecessors  could  have  hoped  for; 
and  this  result  has  only  recently  been 
made  manifest  by  the  defeated  efforts  of 
the  extreme  infallibilists  of  the  era  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  The  cause  of  evo- 
lution, then,  in  any  subsequent  struggle 
is  gained  before  that  struggle  has  begun, 
and  we  have  to  thank  the  once  for  all 
happily  decided  battle  between  theolo- 
gians and  astronomers  for  having  made 
once  for  all  superfluous  any  such  subse- 

between  evolutionists   and 
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Frances  became  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  younjy  Ramsay  after  this.  He 
appeared  almost  every  day,  very  often  in 
the  afternoon,  eager  for  tea,  and  always 
disposed  to  inquire  for  further  rensei^ne- 
ments^  though  he  was  quite  certain  that 
he  was  not  to  leave  England  till  autumn 
at  the  earliest.  She  began  to  regard  him 
as  a  younger  brother,  or  cousin  at  the 
least,  a  perfectly  harmless  individual,  with 
whom  she  could  talk  when  he  wanted  her 
with  a  gentle  complacence,  without  any 
reference  to  her  own  pleasure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  not  give  her  any 
pleasure  to  talk  to  Claude.  She  was  kind 
to  him  for  his  sake ;  but  she  had  no  desire 
for  his  presence  on  her  own  account.  It 
surprised  her  that  he  ever  could  have 
been  thought  of  as  a  possible  mate  for 
Constance.  Constance  was  so  much 
cleverer,  so  much  more  advanced  in  every 
way  than  herself,  that  to  suppose  she 
could  put  up  with  what  Frances  found  so 
little  attractive,  was  a  constant  amaze- 
ment to  the  girl.  She  could  not  but  ex- 
press this  on  one  of  the  occasions,  not  so 
very  frequent  as  she  had  expected,  on 
which  her  mother  and  she  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

*•  is  It  really  true,"  she  said  at  the  end 
of  a  long  silence,  •*  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  —  marriage  between  Constance 
and  Mr.  Ramsay.^" 

*'  1 1  is  really  quite  true,"  said  her  mother 
with  a  smile.  "And  why  not?  Do  you 
disapprove  t " 

•*  It  is  not  that  I  disapprove ;  I  have  no 
right  to  disapprove;  it  is  only  that  it 
seems  so  impossible." 

"Why.^  I  see  nothing  impossible  in 
it.  He  is  of  suitable  age;  he  is  hand- 
some. You  cannot  deny  that  he  is  hand- 
some, however  much  you  may  dislike  him, 
my  dear." 

"But  I  don't  dislike  him  at  all:  I  like 
him  very  much  —  in  a  kind  of  way." 

"You  have  every  appearance  of  doing 
so,"  said  Lady  Markham  with  meanmg. 
"You  talk  to  him  more,  I  think,  than  to 
any  one  else." 

*'  Tnai  is  because " 

"On  I  don't  ask  any  reason,  Frances. 
If  Vi'U  like  his  society,  that  is  reason 
enoij^ii — the  best  of  reasons.  And  evi- 
dcrjiv  .e  likes  ynu.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
be  in  re  suitable  to  you  than  to  Con- 
star,  lit." 


"Mamma!  I  don*t  know  what  yoa 
mean."  Frances  woke  up  suddenly  from 
her  musing  state,  and  looked  at  her  moth- 
er  with  wide  open,  startled  eyes. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything.  I  only  ask 
you  to  point  out  wherein  his  ansuitability 
lies.  Young,  hand.some,  nice^  and  very 
rich.  What  could  a  girl  desire  more? 
You  think,  perhaps,  as  you  have  been  so 
simply  brought  up,  that  a  heroine  like 
Con  should  have  had  a  duke  or  an  earl  at 
the  least.  Hut  people  think  less  of  the 
importance  of  titles  as  they  know  society 
better.  Claude  is  of  an  excellent  old  fam- 
ily —  better  than  many  peers.  She  would 
have  been  a  very  fortunate  young  womaa 
with  such  an  establishment;  but  she  has 
taken  her  own  way.  I  hope  you  will  never 
be  so  hot-headed  as  your  sister,  Frances. 
You  look  much  more  practical  and  rea- 
sonable. You  will  not,  I  think,  dart  off 
at  a  tangent  without  warning  or  thought.'* 

Frances  looked  her  mother  doubtfully 
in  the  face.  Her  feelings  fluctuated 
strangely  in  respect  to  this  central  figure 
in  the  new  world  round  her.  To  make 
acquaintance  with  your  parents  for  the 
first  time  when  you  have  reached  the 
critical  a«:e,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  ac- 
cept everything  with  the  matter-of-fact 
serenity  of  a  child,  is  a  curious  experi- 
ence. Children,  indeed,  are  tremendous 
critics,  at  the  tribunal  of  whose  judgment 
we  all  stand  unawares,  and  have  our  just 
place  allotted  to  us,  with  an  equity  which 
happily  leads  to  no  practical  conclusions, 
but  which  no  tribunal  on  earth  can  equal 
for  clear  sight  and  remorseless  decision. 
Eighteen  is  not  quite  so  abstract  as  eight; 
yet  the  absence  of  familiarity,  and  that 
love  which  is  instinctive,  and  happily 
quite  above  all  decisions  of  the  judgment, 
makes,  in  such  an  extraordinary  case  as 
that  of  Frances,  the  sudden  call'upon  the 
critical  faculties,  the  consciousness  that 
accompanies  their  exercise,  and  the  uo- 
derlyinjj  sense,  never  absent,  that  all  this 
is  unnatural  and  wrong,  into  a  complica- 
tion full  of  distress  and  uncertainty.  A 
vague  question  whether  it  were  possible 
that  sucii  a  conflict  as  that  which  had 
ended  in  Constance's  flight,  should  ever 
arise  between  Lady  Markham  and  herself 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Frances.  If 
it  should  do  so,  the  expedient  which  had 
been  open  to  Constance  would  be  to  her^ 
self  impossible.  All  pride  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  ail  sense  of  natural  justice, 
would  prevent  her  from  adopting  that 
course.  The  question  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  between  her  mother  and  her- 
self, should  it  ever  occur.     Was  it  potsi* 
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ble  that  it  could  ever  occur?  She  looked 
at  Lady  Markham,  who  had  returned  to 
her  usual  morniDg  occupation  of  writing 
letters,  with  a  questioning  gaze.  There 
bad  been  a  pause,  and  Lady  Markham 
bad  waited  for  a  moment  for  a  reply. 
Then  she  had  taken  up  her  pen  again, 
and  with  a  smiling  nod  had  returned  to 
ber  correspondence. 

Frances  sat  and  pondered  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  writing-table,  at  which 
her  mother  spent  so  much  of  her  time. 
The  number  of  letters  that  were  written 
there  every  morning  filled  her  with  amaze- 
ment. Waring  had  written  no  letters, 
and  received  only  one  now  and  then, 
which  Frances  understood  to  be  about 
business.  She  had  looked  very  respect- 
fully at  first  on  the  sheaves  which  were 
every  day  taken  away,  duly  stamped,  from 
that  well-worn  but  much  decorated  writ- 
ing-table. When  it  had  been  suggested 
to  her  that  she  too  must  have  letters  to 
write,  she  had  dutifully  compiled  her  little 
bulletin  for  her  father,  putting  aside  as 
quite  a  different  matter  the  full  chronicle 
of  her  proceedings,  written  at  a  great 
many  reprises^  to  Mariuccia,  which  some- 
how did  not  seem  at  all  to  come  under  the 
same  description.  It  had,  however,  begun 
to  become  apparent  to  Frances,  unwill- 
ingly, as  she  made  acquaintance  with 
everything  about  her,  that  Lady  Mark- 
ham's  correspondence  was  really  by  no 
means  of  the  importance  which  at  the  first 
glance  it  appeared.  It  seemed  to  consist 
generally  in  the  conveyance  of  little  bits 
of  news,  of  little  engagements,  of  the 
echoes  of  what  people  said  and  did ;  and 
it  was  replied  toby  endless  shoals  of  little 
notes  on  every  variety  of  tinted,  gilt,  and 
perfumed  paper,  with  every  kind  of  mono- 
gram, crest,  and  device,  and  every  new 
idea  in  shape  and  form  which  the  genius 
of  the  fashionable  stationer  could  work 
out.  *'  1  have  just  heard  from  Lady  So- 
and-so  the  funniest  story,'*  Lady  Markham 
would  say  to  her  son,  repeating  the  anec- 
dote —  which  on  many  occasions  Frances, 
listening,  did  not  see  the  point  of.  But 
then  both  mother  and  son  were  cleverer 
people  than  she  was.  **  I  must  write  and 
let  Mary  St.  Serle  and  Louisa  Avenel 
know  —  it  will  amuse  them  so ;  "  and  there 
was  at  once  an  addition  of  two  letters 
to  the  budget.  Frances  did  not  think  — 
all  under  her  breath,  as  it  were,  in  in- 
voluntary unexpressed  comment  —  that 
the  tale  was  wortli  a  pretty  sheet  of  paper, 
a  pretty  envelope  —  both  decorated  with 
Lady  Markham's  cipher  and  coronet  — 
and  a  penny  stamp.     But  so  it  was;  and 


this  was  one  of  the  principal  occupations 
evidently  of  a  great  lady's  life.  Lady 
Markham  considered  it  very  grave,  and 
"a  duty."  She  allowed  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  her  correspondence.  *'  I  have 
my  letters  to  write,'*  she  said,  as  who 
should  say,  "  1  have  my  day's  work  to 
do."  By  degrees  Frances  lost  her  respect 
for  this  day's  work,  and  would  watch  the 
manufacture  of  one  note  after  another 
with  eyes  that  were  unwillingly  cynical, 
wondering  within  herself  whether  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  the  world  if  pen 
and  ink  were  forbidden  in  that  house. 
Markham,  too,  spoke  of  writing  his  letters 
as  a  valid  reason  for  much  consumption 
of  time.  But  then,  no  doubt,  Markham 
had  land  agents  to  write  to,  and  lawyers, 
and  other  necessary  people.  In  this, 
Frances  did  not  do  justice  to  her  mother, 
who  also  had  business  letters  to  write, 
and  did  a  great  deal  in  stocks,  and  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  money  market.  The  girl 
sat  and  watched  her  with  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation as  her  pen  ran  lightly  over  sheet 
after  sheet.  Sometimes  Lady  Markham 
was  full  of  tenderness  and  generosity,  and 
had  the  look  of  understanding  everybody's 
feelings.  She  was  never  unkind.  She 
never  took  a  bad  view  of  any  one,  or  sug- 
gested evil  or  interested  motives,  as  even 
Frances  perceived,  in  her  limited  experi- 
ence, so  many  people  to  do.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  come  into  her 
face  sometimes  a  look  —  which  seemed  to 
say  that  she  might  be  inexorable,  if  once 
she  had  made  up  her  mind :  a  look  before 
which  it  seemed  to  Frances  that  flight  like 
that  of  Constance  would  be  the  easiest 
way.  Frances  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  human  nature  to  know  that 
anomalies  of  this  kind  are  common 
enough  ;  and  that  nobody  is  always  and 
in  all  matters  good,  any  more  than  any- 
body is  in  all  things  ill.  It  troubled  her 
to  perceive  the  junction  of  these  different 
qualities  in  her  mother;  and  still  more  it 
troubled  her  to  think  what,  in  case  of 
coming  to  some  point  of  conflict,  she 
should  do.  How  would  she  get  out  of  it  ? 
Would  it  be  only  by  succumbing  wholly, 
or  had  she  the  courage  in  'her  to  fight  it 
out? 

**LittIe  un,"  said  Markham,  coming  up 
to  her  suddenly,  **  why  do  you  look  at  the 
mother  so?  Are  you  measuring  yourself 
against  her,  to  see  how  things  would  stand 
if  it  came  to  a  fight?  " 

"Markham!"  Frances  started  with  a 
great  blush  of  guilt.  "  I  did  not  know 
you  were  here.  I  —  never  heard  you  come 
in." 
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**  You  were  so  lost  in  thought.  I  have 
been  here  these  five  miDUtes,  waitin^^  for 
an  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word.  Don't 
you  know  I'm  a  thought-reader,  like  those 
fellows  that  find  pins?  Take  my  advice, 
Fan,  and  never  let  it  come  to  a  fight." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  fight,"  she  said, 
crimsoning  more  and  more ;  '*and  besides, 
I  was  not  thinking  —  there  is  nothing  to 
fight  about." 

•*  Fibs,  these  last,"  he  said.  "  Come 
out  and  take  a  little  walk  with  me;  you 
are  looking  pale  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing  or  two.  Mother,  I  am  going  to  take 
her  out  for  a  walk ;  she  wants  air." 

**  Do,  dear,"  said  Lady  Maikham,  turn- 
ing half  round  with  a  smile.  **  After 
luncheon,  she  is  going  out  with  me ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  you  could  not  do. better 

—  get  a  little  of  the  morning  into  her  face, 
while  I  finish  my  letters."  She  turned 
again  with  a  soft  smile  on  her  face  to  send 
ofi  that  piece  of  information  to  Louisa 
Avenel  and  Mary  St.  Serle,  closing  an 
envelope  as  she  spoke,  writing  the  address 
with  such  a  preoccupied  yet  amiable  air 

—  a  woman  who,  but  for  having  so  much 
to  do,  would  have  had  no  thought  or  am- 
bition beyond  her  house.  Markham 
waited  till  Frances  appeared  in  the  trim 
little  walking-dress  which  the  mother  had 
paid  her  the  high  compliment  of  making 
no  change  in.  They  turned  their  faces  as 
usual  towards  the  Park,  where  already, 
though  Easter  was  very  near,  there  was  a 
flutter  of  fine  company  in  preparation  for 
the  more  serious  glories  of  the  Row,  after 
the  season  had  fairly  set  in. 

"Little  Fan,  you  mustn't  fight,"  were 
the  first  words  that  Markham  said. 

She  felt  her  heart  begin  to  beat  loud. 
"  Markham !  there  is  nothing  to  fight 
about  —  oh,  nothing.  What  put  fighting 
in  your  head  ?  " 

**  Never  mind.  It  is  my  duty  to  instruct 
your  youth  ;  and  I  think  I  see  troubles 
brewing.  Don't  be  so  kind  to  that  little 
beggar  Claude.  He  is  a  selfish  little 
beggar,  though  he  looks  so  smooth ;  and 
since  Constance  won't  have  him,  he  will 
soon  begin  to  think  he  may  as  well  have 
you." 

**  .Markham  !  "  Frances  felt  herself  chok- 
ing with  horror  and  shame. 

**  You  have  got  my  name  quite  pat,  my 
dear;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Markham  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  except 
to  put  you  on  your  guard.  Don't  you 
know,  you  little  innocent,  what  is  the  first 
duly  of  a  mother  ?  Then,  I  can  tell  you  : 
to  marry  her  daughters  well;  brilliantly,  if 
possible,  but  at  all  events  we//  —  or  any- 


how to  marry  them;  or  else  she  is  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  all  the  birds  of  her  set  come 
round  her  and  peck  her  to  death." 

**  I  often  don't  understand  your  jokes," 
said  Frances  with  a  little  dignity,  "and  I 
suppose  this  is  a  joke." 

**  And  you  think  it  is  a  joke  io  doubtful 
taste?  So  should  I,  if  I  meant  it  that 
way,  but  I  don't.  Listen,  Fan  ;  I  am  much 
of  that  opinion  myself." 

"That  a  mother  —  that  a  lady  — 
You  are  always  saying  horrible  things." 

"  It  is  true,  though  —  if  it  is  best  that  a 
girl  should  marry  —  mind  you,  I  only  say 
if — then  it  is  her  mother's  duty.  You 
can't  look  out  for  yourself  —  at  least  I  am 
very  glad  you  are  not  of  the  kind  that  do, 
my  little  Fan." 

"  Markham,"  said  Frances,  with  a  dig- 
nity which  seemed  to  raise  her  small  per- 
son a  foot  at  least,  "  I  have  never  heard 
such  things  talked  about;  and  I  don't 
wish  to  hear  anything  more,  please.  Io 
books,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  inter- 
val, **it  is  the  gentlemen " 

"Who  look  out?  But  that  is  all 
changed,  my  dear.  Fellows  fallin  love— - 
which  is  quite  different — and  generally 
fall  in  love  with  the  wrong  person;  but 
you  see  I  was  not  supposing  that  jroo 
were  likely  to  do  anything  so  wild  ai 
that." 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Frances  hurriedly. 
"  However,"  she  added,  after  another 
pause,  coloring  deeply,  but  yet  looking  at 
him  with  a  certain  courageous  air,  **if 
there  was  any  question  about  being  — 
married,  which  of  course  there  is  not —  I 
never  heard  that  there  was  any  other 
way." 

"  Brava,  Fan  I  Come,  now,  here  is  the 
little  thing's  own  opinion,  which  is  worth 
a  great  deal.  It  would  not  matter,  then, 
who  the  man  was,  so  long  as  /Aa/  hap- 
pened, eh  ?  Let  us  know  the  premises  on 
either  side." 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  older  than  I  am, 
Markham,"  said  Frances. 

"  Granted,  my  dear  —  a  great  deal.  And 
what  then  ?  I  should  be  wiser,  you  meaa 
to  say  ?     But  so  I  am,  Fan." 

"  It  was  not  M/z/  I  meant.  I  mean,  it 
is  you  who  ought  —  to  marry.  You  are  a 
man.  You  are  the  eldest,  the  chief  one 
of  your  family.  I  have  always  read  ia 
books  — 


»» 


Markham  put  up  his  hand  as  a  shield. 
He  stopped  to  laugh,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  that  one  note  of  mirth  with 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  express  his  feel- 
ings. "  Brava,  Fan  !  "  he  repeated  whea 
he  could  speak.    "  You  are  a  little  Trojan* 
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This  is  something  like  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country."  He  was  so 
much  tickled  by  the  assault,  that  the 
water  stood  in  his  eyes.  **  What  a  good 
thin^  we  are  not  in  the  Row,  where  I 
should  have  been  delivered  over  to  the 
talk  of  the  town  !  Frances,  my  little  dear, 
you  are  the  funniest  of  little  philoso- 
phers." 

"Where  is  the  fun?"  said  Frances 
gravely.  "And  I  am  not  a  philosopher, 
Markham;  I  am  only — your  sister." 

At  this  the  little  man  became  serious 
all  at  once,  and  took  her  hand  and  drew 
it  within  his  arm.  They  were  walking 
up  Constitution  Hill,  where  there  4re  not 
many  spectators.  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  "you  are  as  nice  a  little  sister  as  a 
man  could  desire;  "  and  walked  on,  hold- 
ing her  arm  close  to  him  with  an  expres- 
sive clasp  which  spoke  more  than  words. 
The  touch  of  nature  and  the  little  sugges- 
tive proffer  of  affection  and  kindred  which 
was  in  the  girl's  words,  touched  his  heart. 
He  said  nothing  till  they  were  about 
emerging  upon  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
the  world  at  the  great  thoroughfare  which 
they  had  to  cross.  Then  "  After  all,"  he 
said,  "  yours  is  a  very  natural  proposition. 
Fan.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  marry.  Many 
people  would  say  it  was  my  duty;  and 
perhaps  I  might  have  been  of  that  opinion 
once.  But  I've  a  great  deal  on  my  con- 
science, dear.  You  think  I'm  rather  a 
good  little  man,  don't  you  ?  fond  of  ladies' 
society,  and  of  my  mother  and  little  sis- 
ter, which  is  such  a  good  feature,  every- 
body says.  Well,  but  that's  a  mistake, 
my  dear.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  at  all 
a  fit  person  to  be  walking  about  London 
streets  and  into  the  Park  with  an  inno- 
cent little  creature  such  as  you  are,  under 
my  arm." 

"Markham!"  she  cried,  with  a  tone 
which  was  half  astonished,  half  indignant, 
and  her  arm  thrilled  within  his  —  not,  per- 
haps, with  any  intention  of  withdrawing 
itself;  but  that  was  what  he  thought. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "till  I  have  got  you 
safely  across  the  Corner  —  there  is  always 
a  crowd  —  and  then,  if  you  are  frightened, 
and  prefer  another  chaperon,  we'll  find 
one,  you  may  be  sure,  before  we  have 
gone  a  dozen  steps.  Come  now  ;  there  is 
a  little  lull.  Be  plucky,  and  keep  your 
head,  Fan." 

"  I  want  no  other  chaperon,  Markham; 
I  like  you." 

"Do  you,  my  dear?  Well,  you  can't 
think  what  a  pleasure  that  is  to  me,  Fan. 
You  wouldn't  probably,  if  you  knew  me 


better.  However,  you  must  stick  to  that 
opinion  as  long  as  you  can.  Who,  do 
you  think,  would  marry  me  if  I  were  to 
try?  An  ugly  little  fellow,  not  very  well 
off,  with  several  bad  tendencies,  and  —  a 
mother." 

"  A  mother,  Markham  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear;  to  whom  he  is  devoted 
—  who  must  always  be  the  first  to  him. 
That's  a  beautiful  sentiment,  don't  you 
think  ?  But  wives  have  a  way  of  not  lik- 
ing it.  I  could  not  force  her  to  call  her- 
self the  dowager,  could  I,  Fan  ?  She  is  a 
pretty  woman  yet.  She  is  really  younger 
than  1  am.     She  would  not  like  it." 

"I  think  you  are  only  making  fun  of 
me,  Markham.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  What  could  mamma  have  to  do 
with  it?  If  she  so  much  wanted  Con- 
stance to  marry,  surely  she  must  want  you 
still  more,  for  you  are  so  much  older ;  and 
then " 

"There  is  no  want  of  arguments,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Conviction  is  what  is  wanted.  There 
might  have  been  times  when  I  should 
have  much  relished  your  advice ;  but  no- 
body would  have  had  me,  fortunately.  No, 
I  must  not  give  up  the  mother,  my  dear. 
Don't  you  know  I  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  —  at  least  of  a  great  part  of  the 
mischief  —  when  your  father  went  away? 
And  now,  I  must  make  a  mess  of  it  again, 
and  put  folly  into  Con's  head.  The 
mother  is  an  angel,  Fan,  or  she  would  not 
trust  you  with  me." 

It  flashed  across  Frances's  memory  that 
Constance  had  warned  her  not  to  let  her- 
self fall  into  Markham's  hands ;  but  this 
only  bewildered  the  girl  in  the  softening 
of  her  heart  to  him,  and  in  the  general 
bewilderment  into  which  she  was  thus 
thrown  back.  "  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
be  bad,"  she  said  earnestly;  "you  must 
be  doing  yourself  injustice." 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  Row  in 
all  the  brightness  of  the  crowd,  which,  if 
less  great  than  at  a  later  period,  was  more 
friendly.  Markham  had  begun  to  pull  off 
his  hat  to  every  third  lady  he  met,  to  put 
out  his  hand  right  and  left,  to  distribute 
nods  and  greetings.  "  We'll  resume  the 
subject  some  time  or  other,"  he  said  with 
a  smile  aside  to  Frances,  disengaging  her 
arm  from  his.  The  girl  felt  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  lost  her  anchorage,  and  was 
thrown  adrift  upon  this  sea  of  strange 
faces;  and  thrown  at  the  same  time  back 
into  a  moral  chaos,  full  of  new  difficulties 
and  wonders,  out  of  which  she  could  DOt 
see  her  way. 
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There  is  a  striking  dissimilarity  be- !  and  that  the  relations,  on  which  alone  the 
tween  the  circumstances  attendinsr  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  can  live  happily  together, 
are  equitably  settled.  Before  we  examine 
the  basis  on  which  local  government  ought 
hereafter  to  exist,  let  us  see  what  it  now 


defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in 
1874  ^^^  ^i^c  eclipse  of  the  Liberal  admin- 
istration in  1S85.  In  the  former  case  the 
Cabinet   fell    because    the    Liberal    pro- 


gramme, as  it  was  then  propounded,  had  •  means.  It  is  concerned  at  present,  as 
been  exiiausted.  The  nation  declined  to  I  usually  understood,  with  the  administra- 
entrust  it  with  another  commission  in  the  |  tion  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Education  Law, 
absence  of  work  definitely  marked  out  for  •  the  Sanitary  Acts,  the  provision  of  public 
it  to  execute.  The  Conservatives  acceded  :  baths,  parks,  cemeteries,  lunatic  asylums, 
to  power,  not  so  much  because  they  were  ;  free  libraries,  and  other  institutions  coo- 
led by  a  man  of  genius  like  Mr.  Disraeli, !  ducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  rate-payers. 


as  because  there  was  no  practical  alterna- 
tive  to 


In  the  lar<re  towns  no  serious  fault  can  be 


to  a  Conservative  r^i^ime.  Today  found  with  the  working  of  the  system.  In 
everything  is  different.  The  Liberals  are  i  addition  to  its  having  accomplished  the 
not  defeated  or  discredited  in  the  con- ;  exact  reforms  which  it  was  intended  to 
stituencies.  They  have  simply  retired  effect,  it  has  proved  an  educational  agency 
from  office  in  consequence  of  a  hostile  of  the  highest  value.  It  has  elicited  and 
vote,  accidentally  snatched  in  a  Parliamen-  nurtured  qualities  in  the  case  of  individuals 
tary  division  ;  their  prospects  in  the  coun-  which  might  otherwise  have  languished 
try  were  never  brighter,  their  scheme  of  for  lack  of  opportunity ;  it  has  opened  the 
political  action  in  the  future  never  more  way  from  parochial  politics  to  imperial 
clear  in  its  outline,  or  more  copious  and  i  statesmanship;  its  discipline, its  competi- 
hopeful  in  its  contents.  It  will  be  now  |  tion,  its  stimulus  have  invested  those  who 
generally  admitted  that  the  subjects  of  j  have  actively  taken  part  in  it  with  a  di^ 
paramount  attraction  to  the  English  de- 1  nity  of  a  solid  and  energizing  kind.  The 
mocracy  belong  to  the  department  of :  great  corporations,  conducted  as  they  are 
domestic  policy,  and  that  outside  these  •  with  marked  intelligence,  have  been  in- 
limits  it  is  dif&cult  to  kindle  tiie  genuine  '  strumental  in  bestowing  the  utmost  advao- 
and  permanent  fervor  of  the  people.  If  we  j  tage  on  the  population.  The  field  of  their 
ask  what,  within  this  region,  is  the  subject    responsibilities  has  been  for  years  steadily 


of  the  widest  interest  at  the  present  mo 
ment  to  all  classes  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  calculated  to  exercise  the  most 
vivid  and  direct  influence  upon  our  na- 
tional development,  the  answer  must  un- 
questionably be  the  reform  of  local  gov- 
ernment, using  that  expression  in  its 
widest   sense,   and    not    restricting    this 


on  the  increase,  and  at  each  step  their 
functions  and  powers  have  been  propor- 
tionately enlarged.  Much,  however,  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place, it 
is  only  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  itself  which  enjoys  the  beo- 
elits  of  local  government  at  all.  In  the 
second  place,  the  machinery,  where  it  is  at 


reform  to  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,    work,  still  suffers  from  imperfections. 

The  great  work  of  the  renovated  Parlia- :  To  lake  the  latter  point  first  —  it  is 
ment  ot  1832  was  the  establishment  of '  essential  to  effect  an  economy  of  munici- 
local  government  in  towns;  the  great  i  pal  force.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
work  ot  the  Parliament  of  1868  was  the  unitication  of  local  work.  At  present  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  local  govern-  Poor  Law,  the  Education  Acts,  and  the 
ment  in  the  business  of  national  educa- !  Municipal  Acts  are  administered  by  three 
tion.  The  great  work  of  the  l\irliament,  j  separate  authorities.  If  they  were  placed 
to  be  elected  after  the  orj^anic  change  of  under  one  body,  not  only  would  there  be  a 
the  constituencies  in  1885,  will  be  the  great  simplitication,  an  invaluable  utilis- 
crowning  of  the  editice  of  local  govern-  ing  of  energies  now  often  unprofitable 
ment  in  some  parts  of  the  United  King- '  dissipated,  but  the  governing  body  itseu 
dom,  and  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  would  gain  appreciably  in  dignity  aad  in 
completion,  of  its  structure  in  others,  importance.  The  same  confusion  exists 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  in  an  aggravated  form  in  urban  districts* 
to  say  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  exist, ;  where  the  principal  authorities  are  local 
and  are  exercised,  equally  in  all  parts  of  boards,  and  where  there  are  in  many 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the  forces  cases  separate  rating  authorities  for  higb- 
iniiereni  in  the  various  classes  of  the  ways,  burial  purposes,  health,  school 
whole  community,  the  tree  and  regulated  ,  boards,  poor  law,  and  other  objects.    But 
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the  most  grievous  defects  of  our  present 
system  are  to  be  found  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  local  government  properly 
so-called  hardly  exists  at  all,  where  a  re- 
stricted franchise  and  artificial  method  of 
voting  are  added  to  the  evils  of  compli- 
cated jurisdictions  and  divided  responsi- 
bility, and  where  the  paramount  authority 
—  that  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  —  has  no 
representative  character.  Hence  we  are 
confronted  at  every  turn  by  a  threefold 
chaos  of  area,  rate,  and  authority.  Such, 
then,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is 
the  problem  for  which  the  new  Parliament 
must  find  a  solution. 

We  may  proceed  briefly  to  indicate  the 
chief  features  in  the  reform  to  be  desired. 
As  for  political  purposes  the  whole  coun- 
try has  now  been  partitioned  into  elec- 
toral districts,  so  must  it  be  arranged  for 
administrative  purposes.  Of  the  divis- 
ions thus  created,  some,  like  the  new  Par- 
liamentary constituencies,  will  be  purely 
rural,  others  purely  urban,  others  again 
will  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 
In  each  there  will  be  a  single  authority 
based  on  household  sufiFrage,  and  dealing 
with  all  subjects  locally  appertaining  to 
the  area  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction, 
and  the  limits  of  which  must  be  regulated 
by  the  necessity  of  investing  the  work  to 
be  done  with  importance,  and  of  justify- 
ing the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor 
which  it  involves.  These  primary  local 
bodies  will,  however,  be  signally  incom- 
plete unless  they  are  supplemented  by 
county  councils  dealing  with  interests 
which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  smaller  districts,  and  which  th^se  dis- 
tricts may  be  said  to  share  in  common 
with  them.  They  will  include  highroads, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  prisons,  and  the 
county  councils  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  might  be  composed  of 
representatives  sent  to  them  by  the  local 
bodies  whether  urban  or  rural,  or  they 
might  be  directly  elected  by  all  the  rate- 
payers in  the  county.  In  this  way  we 
should  have  a  complete  system  of  local 
government  administered  by  men  on 
whom,  greatly  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  community,  it  would  be  possible  to 
devolve  a  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional work.  The  granting  of  licenses, 
the  power  of  acquiring  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  laborers'  dwellings  and 
allotments,  and  under  specified  conditions 
for  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  peasant 
proprietorships,  would  all  come  legiti- 
mately within  their  province. 

It  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  deal 
»rith  the  metropolis  by  itself.     The  princi- 
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pie  of  Sir  William  Harcourt*s  measure  of 
London  reform  may  be  described  as  a 
proposal  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan area  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  large  provincial  towns,  to  create 
one  great  municipality  with  all  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  provincial  corporations  except 
the  control  of  the  police.  This  central 
corporation  was  to  be  empowered  to  dele- 
gate some  of  its  functions  to  local  bodies. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  pro- 
posal afiFords  the  best  prospect  of  a  really 
successful  local  government.  It  involves 
an  immense  centralization,  since  practi- 
cally between  four  and  five  millions  of 
people  would  have  to  be  governed  directly 
by  a  single  authority.  An  alternative 
plan  would  be  to  create  separate  councils 
in  each  of  the  Parliamentary  divisions 
with  all  the  powers  of  provincial  councils, 
and  to  reserve  for  a  central  body,  formed 
by  delegation  from  the  various  district 
councils,  such  work  as  is  essentially  me- 
tropolitan in  its  nature.  Thus  to  the  lo- 
cal councils  would  be  left  all  the  local 
sanitary  work,  the  provision  of  libraries, 
baths,  and  parks,  and  other  similar  de- 
tails, while  the  central  bodj^  would  deal 
with  the  main  sewage,  with  lunatics,  po- 
lice, and  possibly  with  main  roads.  By 
the  second  proposal  greater  importance 
would  be  given  to  the  local  councils,  which 
would  thereby  obtain  the  services  of 
better  men.  The  work  would  be  decen- 
tralized, and  the  details  would  be  more 
effectively  looked  after  by  persons  con- 
versant with  the  locality  than  if  they  were 
entrusted  to  a  central  body. 

These  are  only  instalments,  and  the 
question  of  local  government  reform  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  before  it 
is  dealt  with  on  a  scale  more  comprehen- 
sive than  has  as  yet  been  indicated.  The 
United  Kingdom  consists,  if  we  give  a 
separate  place  to  the  principality,  of  four 
countries,  to  none  of  which  are  identically 
the  same  municipal  methods  applicable. 
Let  us  now,  therefore,  look  at  the  matter 
from  what  may  be  called  the  national  point 
of  view.  The  problem  here  is  to  entrust 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  the 
free  and  full  administration  of  those  of 
their  internal  affairs  which  do  not  involve 
any  imperial  interest.  As  regards  Scot- 
land, that  problem  has  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, solved  already.  Practically  under  a 
system  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution,  but  which  the  good  sense 
of  the  Scotch  members  has  established, 
Scotch  legislation  is  arranged  without  the 
interference  of  English  or  Irish  members 
of  Parliament.    There  prevails,  that  is  to 
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say,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tw^ed,  a 
separate  system  of  laws  and  administra- 
tion suited  to  the  needs  and  prejudices  of 
the  Scotch,  and  having  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  that  in  force  for  England 
and  Ireland.  Bankruptcy,  education,  land 
laws,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  each 
of  them  treated  on  an  entirely  different 
basis.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Scotch  practically  control  their  legislation, 
they  have  two  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administrative  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  They  complain,  first, 
that  the  supply  of  their  wants  is  delayed 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  im- 
perial Parliament;  and  secondly,  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  after  it  is  made 
is  supervised  in  London  by  English  offi- 
cials. Hence  the  proposal,  recently  made 
and  largely  supported,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Scotch  secretary  of  state.  The 
sole  motive  of  this  suggestion  is  the  hope 
that  if  effect  be  given  to  it,  greater  atten- 
tion will  be  secured  for  Scotch  legislation, 
and  greater  independence  of  English  con- 
trol be  attained.  What  has  been  said  of 
Scotland  holds  equally  true  in  the  case  of 
Wales.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh 
people  and  the  difference  between  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  and  the 
English  exist,  give  them  a  clear  claim 
to  exceptional  domestic  legislation.  To 
some  extent  this  claim  has  been  conceded. 
The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Bill 
is  without  an  exact  parallel  in  English 
or  Scotch  legislation.  It  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  that  class  of  measures  necessarily 
placed  on  one  side  when  the  pressure  on 
the  imperial  legislature  of  other  public 
business  makes  itself  felt.  In  all  prob- 
ability, Wales,  which  is  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  such  treatment  as  Scotland,  would 
gladly  accept  any  proposal  designed  to 
secure  the  same  measure  of  autonomy  for 
itself  as  Scotland  already  enjoys. 

Before  dealing,  as  we  presently  shall  at 
some  length,  with  the  case  of  Ireland,  it 
seems  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  another 
object  of  the  first  importance,  which  can 
be  accomplished  only  in  connection  with 
some  such  extension  of  the  principles  of 
local  government  as  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. Recent  experience  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  being  exposed  to  a  strain  for 
which  it  may  prove  unequal.  The  over- 
whelming work  thrown  upon  the  imperial 
legislature  is  too  much  for  its  machinery. 
The  enormous  complexity  of  modern  legis- 
lation, to  sav  nothing  of  difficulties  caused 
by  obstruction  and  party  politics,  indefi- 
nitely postpone  many  measures  of  reform, 


no  matter  how  imperatively  they  may  be 
called  for.  The  imperial  evil  is  not  less 
than  the  domestic.  What,  for  insUoce, 
can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  systematic 
neglect  at  Westminster  of  colonial  and  In- 
dian topics  of  the  highest  moment?  It  is 
obvious  that  no  mere  extension  of  local 
government  upon  the  ordinary  and  re- 
stricted lines  will  relieve  the  Parliamen- 
tary congestion  which  has  long  since  be- 
come a  national  calamity.  Nor  can  it  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  super- 
vision and  control  now  exercised  by  the 
central  authority  in  London  involves,  not 
only  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  transaction 
of  imperial  business,  but  an  amount  of  irri- 
tation and  friction  which  is  altogether  su* 
perfiuous.  In  the  great  towns,  indeed,  the 
municipal  councils  are  so  powerful  that  is 
the  long  run  they  accomplish  what  the? 
want  and  get  their  way,  breaking  through 
the  fetters  of  redtapism  and  surmounting 
the  petty  barriers  of  official  pedantry.  The 
smaller  local  authorities  are  less  fortunate, 
and  are  bound  down  by  the  traditions 
and  routine  of  an  exasperating  officialism. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  do  no  good, 
though  it  undoubtedly  does  much  evil. 
The  constant  collision  between  the  local 
and  the  central  authorities  means  a  waste 
of  force  that  might  under  other  circum- 
stances be  usefully  and  happily  expended. 
Nor  is  it  less  to  be  regretted  that  those 
who  find  themselves  perpetually  interfered 
with  should  sustain  a  perceptible  loss  of 
authority  and  respect.  It  is  scarcelv  to 
be  expected  that,  under  conditions  which 
are  always  precarious,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently humiliating,  the  best  men  should 
consent  to  serve  the  State.  Another 
result,  equally  unfortunate  and  equally  un- 
avoidable, is  that  local  administration  is 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  mechan- 
ical uniformity,  and  runs  in  grooves  fatal 
to  healthy  experioient  and  honest  prog^ 
ress. 

Palpable  as  are  the  evils  arising  from 
undue  interference  by  the  central  author 
ity  with  local  government  in  England,  we 
find  them  intensified  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  local  government 
in  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in  the  case 
of  Ireland.  There  the  interference  is  not 
merely  that  of  a  superior  or  of  an  official, 
it  is  moreover  the  interference  of  an  alien 
authority.  We  have  an  additional  factor 
of  irritation  in  the  prejudice  of  race  and 
nationality.  A  control  which  in  any  case 
would  be  borne  with  some  impatience  be- 
comes odious  and  intolerable  when  it  is 
the  badge  of  a  foreign  supremacy.  It  is 
difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realize  how 
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little  iofiueDce  the  people  in  IrelaDd  have 
in  the  manaa;emeDt  of  even  the  smallest 
of  their  local  affairs,  and  how  constantly 
the  alien  race  looms  before  their  eyes  as 
the  omnipresent  controlling  power.  *•  The 
Castle,"asitis  called,  is  in  Ireland  synon- 
ymous with  the  government.  Its  influ- 
ence is  felt,  and  constantly  felt,  in  every 
department  of  administration,  local  and 
central;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Irish  people  should  regard  the  Castle  as 
the  embodiment  of  foreign  supremacy. 
The  rulers  of  the  Castle  are  to  them  for- 
eign either  in  race,  or  in  sympathy,  or  in 
both.  The  lord  lieutenant  is  rarely  an 
Irishman;  and  if  Irish  in  race,  he  is  sure 
to  be  selected  from  a  class  having  no 
political  idea  or  sympathy  in  common  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  whom  he  is 
to  rule.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  chief  secretary  and  to  the  under- 
secretary and  assistant  Under-Secretaries. 
These  are  the  rulers  of  Ireland,  and,  as 
Irishmen  keep  constantly  reminding  us, 
these  rulers  owe  their  position,  not  to  the 
favor  or  confidence  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  to  the  favor  and  confidence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  English  parties. 

The  sanction  which  the  Castle  seeks, 
or  is  believed  to  seek,  is  to  Irishmen  that 
of  a  foreign  race.  The  sanction  which 
almost  every  branch  of  administration  in 
Ireland  seeks  is  that  of  the  Castle.  The 
Irish  Local  Government  Board  controls 
the  boards  of  Poor  Law  guardians,  and  in 
some  respects  it  also  controls  all  the  corpo- 
rations and  town  commissioners  through- 
out Ireland.  The  members  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  appointed  by  the 
Castle,  and  the  chief  secretary,  one  of  the 
principal  governors  at  the  Castle,  is  their 
president.  The  entire  control  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  each  Irish  county  is  vested  in  the 
Grand  Jury,  a  body  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  gentlemen  selected  by  the  high 
sheriff,  who  has  himself  been  nominated 
by  the  viceroy,  or  as  the  Irish  people 
would  say  by  the  Castle.  The  Grand 
Jury,  a  body  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said  that,  **  instead  of  being  selected  for 
business  capacity,  it  is  a  barometer  for 
the  measurement  of  social  claims,*'  meets 
twice  a  year  for  one  or  two  days  at  a  time, 
votes  taxes  to  the  amount  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  sterling,  and  exercises 
out  of  public  rates  a  patronage  represent- 
ing over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  The  mode  in  which  this  pa- 
tronage is  distributed  is  not  calculated  to 
lessen  the  belief  of  the  Irish  people  that 
the  entire  system  of  county  government 
in  Ireland  is  under  the  control  of  an  alien 
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race.  The  Irish  prisons  system  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, all  appointed  by  the  Castle.  The 
boards  who  have  control  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  Ireland  are  nominated  by  the  Cas- 
tle; the  resident  and  visiting  medical 
officers,  and  the  inspectors  attached  to 
these  asylums,  are  appointed  by  the  Cas- 
tle. The  entire  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  is  confided  to  a  central 
board  in  Dublin,  every  member  of  which 
is  nominated  by  the  Castle.  The  board  in 
Dublin  which  presides  over  the  system  of 
intermediate  education  for  all  Ireland  is 
selected  by  the  Castle.  The  metropolitan 
police  in  Dublin  are  managed  by  a  com- 
missioner who  is  appointed  by  the  Castle  ; 
the  entire  system  of  rural  police,  known  in 
Ireland  as  the  constabulary  force,  and 
numbering  about  thirteen  thousand  men, 
is  under  the  control  of  a  commissioner 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Castle.  All  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  throughout  Ire- 
land are  appointed  by  the  Castle.  The 
unpaid  magistrates  are  usually  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  the  county,  who  is  himself  ap- 
pointed by  the  Castle.  The  magistrates, 
paid  and  unpaid,  throughout  Ireland  in 
any  case  of  difficulty  send  up  queries  to 
the  Castle,  so  as  to  be  advised  by  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  general,  both  of 
whom  have  offices  in  the  Castle;  and 
prosecutions,  instead  of  being  undertaken 
by  the  magistrates  or  by  private  individu- 
als, as  in  England,  are  instituted  invaria- 
bly in  the  name  of  the  Irish  attorn ey-ge n- 
eral,  and  under  his  direction. 

The  Irish  Board  of  Works,  a  depart- 
ment possessing  powers  far  more  exten- 
sive than  those  vested  in  its  English 
counterpart,  is  practically  irresponsible  to 
Irish  public  opinion.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Treasury  in  London, 
and  is  managed  as  a  branch  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Its  mouthpiece  in  Parliament  is  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  usually 
a  gentleman  who  has  never  in  his  life  set 
foot  in  Ireland,  and  of  whom  it  would  gen- 
erally be  true  to  say  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  consider  any  problem  of  Irish 
administration  until  he  found  himself  nom- 
inated to  the  official  post  which  vested  in 
him  the  control  of  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  department  in  Ire- 
land. For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
sphere  of  the  Irish  board  of  Works  is  not, 
as  in  England,  confined  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  buildings.  Its  functions 
are  of  the  roost  varied  and  far-reaching 
character.  In  addition  to  duties  such  as 
are  entrusted  in  England  to  the  Board  of 
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Works,  the  Irish  Board  uodertakes  the 
construction  of  royal  liarbors  and  the 
maintenance  of  inland  navigation  and 
water-ways,  as  for  example  that  of  the 
Shannon  Navi<ration  and  of  the  Ulster 
Canal ;  it  supervises  the  maintenance  and 
tarilfs  even  of  private  navigation  works, 
such  as  the  Royal  Canal  and  the  Newry 
Navigation.  It  has  the  entire  control  of 
advances  of  public  money  in  connection 
with  loans  for  land  improvement,  loans 
for  arterial  drainage,  loans  for  sanitary 
works,  loans  to  railway  companies,  loans 
for  the  erection  of  glebe  houses,  loans 
for  the  erection  of  artisans'  bouses,  and 
advances  for  the  erection  of  teachers' 
residences,  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools,  and  of  residences  in  connection 
with  local  dispensaries. 

The  Fishery  lioard  of  Ireland  consists 
of  four  members  —  three  paid  officials  and 
one  honorary  member  —  all  appointed  by 
the  Castle.  To  this  tribunal  is  intrusted 
the  important  duty  of  selecting  the  situa* 
tions  in  which  fishery  piers  are  to  be 
erected ;  and  when  the  board  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Castle  has  de- 
cided upon  sites  for  the  piers,  the  Board 
of  Works,  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  Treasury  in  London,  undertakes  the 
entire  control  of  their  construction.  The 
more  critically  the  system  of  Irish  admin- 
istration is  examined  throughout  all  its 
branches,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  seen 
that  it  is  an  incarnation  of  the  principle  of 
government  laid  down  with  indiscreet  can- 
dor by  Bishop  Horsley  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, when  he  declared  that  for  his  part  he 
could  not  see  what  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws  ex- 
cept to  obey  them. 

If  the  object  of  government  were  to 
paralyze  local  effort,  to  annihilate  local 
responsibility,  and  daily  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  under 
the  domination  of  an  alien  race,  no  system 
could  be  devised  more  likely  to  secure  its 
object  than  that  now  in  force  in  Ireland. 
We  hold  that  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system  is  unjust  to  Ireland,  useless  to 
England,  and  dangerous  to  both.  To  En- 
gland it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  while  it 
has  succeeded  in  irritating  Ireland  almost 
beyond  endurance,  it  has  resulted  in  pre- 
venting the  imperial  Parliament  from  giv- 
ing its  attention  to  many  useful  reforms 
which  England  stands  in  need  of.  En- 
glishmen will  not  long  consent  to  neglect 
their  own  affairs,  merely  in  order  that  they 
may  meddle  in  other  people's  business. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  problem 
well  stated  is  half  solved.     The  problem 


in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire which  now  confronts  statesmen  is 
this.  How  can  the  work  of  legislation 
and  administration  in  the  United  Kingdom 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  that  kingdom,  while  giving  to  each  of 
its  component  parts  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  its  own  public  wants  and 
developing  its  own  resources?  Such  an 
adjustment  must  involve  division  and  sub- 
division of  labor.  The  imperial  Parlia- 
ment cannot  satisfactorily  attend  to  its 
legitimate  work  as  the  great  legislative 
body  of  the  empire  without  delegating  to 
some  other  authorities  the  task  of  dealing 
with  all  matters  which  possess  a  local 
character.  But  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  those  matters  which 
should  be  included  under  the  term  local, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  again  are  capa- 
ble of  division  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  affect  only  a  small  area,  such  as  a 
county,  and  which  may  most  properly  be 
termed  local ;  and  those  which,  while  af- 
fecting several  counties,  do  not  concern 
more  than  one  of  the  four  countries  — 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  — 
comprising  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
which  matters  might  more  properly  be 
called  domestic  than  local.  A  National 
Council  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  would  be 
unable  to  undertake  all  the  petty  details  of 
administration  for  every  Scotch  shire  or 
every  Irish  county;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  county  boards  would  not  be  bodies 
of  sufficient  weight  or  authority  to  deal 
with  matters  affecting  the  entire  of  Scot- 
land or  of  Ireland,  nor  from  its  essentially 
local  character  could  a  county  board  deal 
even  with  any  matter  affecting  an  area 
wider  than  that  over  the  administration  of 
which  it  would  preside. 

To  make  the  legislative  and  adminis* 
trative  machinery  of  government  for  the 
United  Kingdom  workable  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  establish  both  county  boards  and 
National  Councils.  Both  bodies  should 
of  course  be  elective.  On  the  county 
board  there  might  be  representatives  uf 
owners  and  representatives  of  occupiers, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  owners  and 
occupiers  respectively  should  be  repre- 
sented might  follow  the  proportion  in 
which  local  taxation  falls  upon  each  of  the 
two  classes.  To  county  boards  so  elected 
should  be  assigned  all  the  fiscal  duties 
and  the  powers  now  entrusted  to  Grand 
Juries  in  Ireland,  and  also  all  those  vested 
in  the  several  boards  of  Poor  Law  guar* 
dians  within  the  county,  and  all  work  con- 
nected with  licensing  for  the  saleof  intox* 
icating  liquors.     To  the    county  boardi 
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should  also  belong  the  right  of  managing 
either  by  themselves  or  by  their  nominees 
all  lunatic  asylums  within  the  county. 
Powers  analoi^:)«s  to  those  vested  in  the 
school  boards  in  England  ought  also  to 
be  conferred  upon  the  county  board.  In 
short,  the  county  board  should,  within  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  undertake  the 
entire  administration  of  all  public  affairs 
for  which  the  county  and  it  alo^e  is  taxed. 

But  in  administering  the  affairs  of  any 
county  it  would  soon  be  seen  that  there 
are  many  matters  in  which  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  other  counties  might  be  required, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  taxes  over 
an  area  wider  than  that  of  a  single  county, 
or  even  to  assess  a  national  rate.  This  ne- 
cessity proves  that  in  addition  to  the  coun- 
ty boards  bodies  of  national  authority  and 
jurisdiction  must  be  called  into  existence. 
Of  these  bodies,  which  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  we  have  called  National 
Councils,  one  might  sit  in  Edinburgh, 
one  in  Dublin,  and,  if  the  people  of  Wales 
desire  it,  one  should  be  established  in 
Wales.  The  National  Council  might 
either  be  chosen  directly  by  the  ratepayers 
of  the  kingdom,  or  it  might  consist  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  county  boards,  or 
rather  by  the  representatives  of  owners 
and  occupiers  respectively  on  these 
boards.  Thus  assuming  that  each  county 
board  were  to  send  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil three  members,  and  that  on  the  county 
board  the  owners'  representatives  were  to 
the  occupiers'  representatives  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two,  the  former  would 
return  one  member  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil while  the  occupiers'  representatives 
would  return  two  members. 

To  the  National  Council  so  constituted 
might  be  entrusted  all  the  control  of  local 
administration    which  is    necessary:    the 
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of  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  redressing  a 
grievnnce  of  which  Irishmen  and  Scotch- 
men justly  complain,  the  business  of  pri- 
vate-bill  legislation    for  these    countries 
should  be  transferred  to  Edinburgh  and 
to    Dublin.     The    annoyance   caused    to 
Scotchmen  by  the  present  system  of  deal- 
ing with   private   bill   legislation  is  keen 
enough,  but  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
render  thast  system  exceptionally  oppres- 
sive   and    irritating    to    Irishmen.      For 
years   past  Irish  politicians  even   of  the 
mildest  type  have  been  emphatic  in  con- 
demning  an   arrangement   which   entails 
upon   both  promoters  and   opponents  of 
Irish  private  bills  an  expense  which  they 
regard  as  prohibitive.     Ireland  is  a  very 
poor  country,  England  a  very  rich  one. 
The  scale  of  fees  for  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure is  no  doubt  suitable  to  England,  or 
it   would   long  since    have  been  altered. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  may  be  satis- 
fied to  spend  huge  sums  in  promoting  or 
opposing  projects  in  themselves  of  enor- 
mous magnitude.     But  the  fact  that  large 
sums  are  spent  by  Englishmen  in  promot- 
ing or  resisting  large  projects  is  no  reason 
why  Irishmen  should  be  content  with  a 
system  which    compels    them    to   spend 
large  sums  in  promoting  or  resisting  small 
projects.      The    Corporation    of    Dublin 
complained  in  1871  that  **  there  has  been 
expended   in   the   nine   years   ending    in 
August,    1869,    ;^36,400  out  of  the  Bor- 
ough Fund  and  out  of  the  rates  collected 
in   the  city  of    Dublin  in  promoting  and 
opposing  bills  in  Parliament."     The  small 
town   of  Sligo,   in  the   west    of    Ireland, 
spent  in  a  Parliamentary  contest  respect- 
ing a  private  bill  for  local  improvements 
in  the  town,  ;^i4,ooo  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  township  of  Kingstown,  a  suburb 
of   Dublin,   spent   in    a    similar    contest 
^6,000.     These    sums  may   seem  to   us 


audit  of  accounts,  the  distribution  of  the    small,  but  they  do  not  seem  small  to  Irish 


respective  shares  to  which  the  several 
counties  might  be  entitled  out  of  impe- 
rial grants,  and  the  contributions  which 
such  counties  might  be  required  to  make 
towards  expenditure  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  work  which  is  now  performed 
by  the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  by  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board,  the  Irish 
Education  Boards,  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works,  the  Fishery  Board,  and  similar 
bodies  in  Ireland,  might  with  advantage 
be  transferred  to  a  National  Council  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Both  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  im- 
perial Parliament  from  an  undue  pressure 


men,  whose  incomes  are  to  ours  as  hun- 
dreds are  to  thousands;  and  however 
widely  politicians  in  Ireland  may  differ  on 
other  points,  they  are  unanimous  in  insist- 
ing that  Irish  private-bill  legislation  should 
be  dealt  with  in  Ireland  and  not  at  West- 
minster. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Coun- 
cil, elected  by  the  Irish  people  and  en- 
dowed with  national  authority,  would 
enable  the  imperial  Parliament  to  delegate 
to  a  body  of  sufficient  weight,  capacity, 
and  power,  duties  which  Parliament  now 
endeavors  to  perform,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  which  necessitates  the  neglect  of 
other  and  more  important  matters  upon 
which  the  attention  of  the  great  legisla- 
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tive  assembly  of  the  empire  should  be 
concentrated.  By  the  creation  of  county 
boards  and  National  Councils  we  should 
secure  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  rational 
division  of  the  duties  and  labors  of  gov- 
ernment. The  imperial  Parliament,  the 
National  Councils,  and  the  county  boards 
would  together  form,  so  to  speak,  a  hie- 
rarchy of  legislative  and  administrative 
authority,  all  based  upon  the  only  true 
principle  of  government  —  free  election 
by  the  governed.  For  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  of  government  would  be 
advantao[eous.  For  Ireland  it  would  mean 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  it  would  sub- 
stitute a  government  founded  upon  trust 
of  the  people  in  the  place  of  one  founded 
upon  distrust  and  coercion. 

It  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the  gov- 
ernors as  to  the  governed.  We  of  course 
dismiss  as  absurd  the  suggestion  that  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  government 
in  Ireland  flow  from  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Castle  rulers  to  oppress  or  to 
annoy  the  people  whose  affairs  they  ad- 
minister. No  reasonable  and  unpreju- 
diced man  can  doubt  that  the  honest  wish 
of  those  rulers  is  to  devise  and  carry  out 
the  best  measures  for  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  task 
is  a  hopeless  one.  A  nation  of  serfs  may 
for  a  time  be  ruled  by  a  mild  despotism, 
but  so  soon  as  a  nation  has  begun  to  think 
for  itself  no  system  of  government  can 
succeed  which  does  not  take  into  account 
and  follow  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  the  Castle  in  Ireland  is 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  isolation.  There  is 
no  channel  of  trustworthy  communication 
between  the  people  and  the  government. 
Where  is  the  Castle  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the 
Irish  people  on  any  one  question  of  the 
many  wiiich  constantly  have  to  be  dealt 
wiih.^  Is  the  opinion  of  the  county  to  be 
gathered  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  twenty- 
three  gentlemen  selected  by  the  sheriff, 
assembled  fur  one  day,  or  at  most  two 
days,  each  half  year,  and  then  dissolved 
into  space.'  Is  the  opinion  of  a  district 
to  be  learned  from  the  inspector  of  police, 
who  is  probably  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  any  local  man  of  a  lower  social  grade 
than  th^t  of  a  J.  P.,  who  speaks  of  the 
police  force  as  'Mhe  service,"  regards  the 
people  as  tit  objects  to  be  kept  down  by 
the  S'wMni-miliiary  force  under  his  com- 
mand, and  would  be  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  is  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  tlio.^e  people.'  Is  it  to  the  un- 
paid magistrates  that  the  Castle  is  to  apply 


for  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people? 
Unfortunately  it  happens  that  of  these 
magistrates  the  majority  are  opposed  to 
the  people,  differing  from  them  in  inter- 
ests, in  religion,  and  in  politics.  Of  a 
total  of  over  four  thousand  magistrates, 
the  majority  are  landlords  or  landlords' 
agents,  and  about  four-fifths  of  them  are 
Protestants  f  while  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  tenants  or  connected  with  the 
tenant  interest,  and  of  the  population  the 
Catholics  form  a  proportion  about  as  large 
as  that  which  the  Protestants  muster  on 
the  list  of  magistrates. 

Nor  can  the  stipendiary  magistrates  be 
relied  upon  by  the  Castle  as  a  very  sensi- 
tive index  of  Irish  public  opinion.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  there  were  in  Ireland 
about  ninety  stipendiary  magistrates,  of 
whom  thirty-five  were  military  men,  twen- 
ty-two were  ex-constabulary  officers,  two 
were  ex-constabulary  clerks,  and  of  the 
remainder  nineteen  held  only  temporary 
appointments  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
viceroy.  Since  that  time  we  believe  that 
the  Castle  has  made  earnest  efforts  to 
improve  the  personnel  of  the  stipendiary 
magistracy ;  but  the  reform  of  such'a  body 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  reports  of  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  of  Ireland  are  likely 
yet  to  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  popular  opin- 
ion in  that  country.  But  the  Castle  must 
rely  upon  the  sources  of  information 
which  we  have  indicated.  The  bishops 
and  priests  stand  aloof  from  it,  popular 
members  of  Parliament  will  not  approach 
it;  there  is  a  wall  of  adamant  between 
the  Irish  government  and  the  Irish  gov- 
erned. 

A  system  which  places  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  a  country  in  the  hands  of 
a  central  government  and  which  divorces 
an  entire  people*  from  sympathy  with  or 
influence  upon  that  government,  must  re- 
sult in  misunderstanding  on  one  side  fol- 
lowed by  misrepresentation  and  unmeas- 
ured vilitication  on  the  other.  The  rulers 
at  the  Castle  blindly  striving  to  do  their 
best  for  the  country,  which  they  do  not, 
and  which  under  the  circumstances  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand,  conk- 
plain  not  unjustly  that  the  Irish  people 
are  unreasonable;  the  Irish  people  retort 
that  the  rulers  at  the  Castle  are  tyrannical 
and  corrupt.  Under  such  a  condition  of 
things  an  intelligent  and  an  economical 
administration  of  the  country  is  impossi- 
ble. Reforms  most  urgently  needed  are 
not  even  attempted,  abuses  the  most  glar* 
ing  pa3s  unchallenged.    The  public  money 
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now  spent  in  Ireland,  if  intelligently  and 
honestly  applied,  would  probably  abun* 
dantly  suffice  for  her  public  wants.  But 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  misapplied,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  misapplied  until  the 
system  of  government  shall  have  been  so 
amended  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
national  body  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  the  Irish  people  the  application  and 
distribution  of  the  funds  now  contributed 
by  the  imperial  Exchequer  to  Ireland. 

Take  a  couple  of  examples.  The  Irish 
people  complain,  and  justly  complain,  that 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Ireland 
are  fast  fading  away  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  technical  system  of  education  there. 
The  Irish  government  retort  by  saying 
that,  if  the  Irish  want  technical  education, 
the  localities  in  Ireland  must  contribute 
funds  for  the  purpose ;  to  which  the  Irish 
answer  is,  that  the  localities  will  not  con- 
tribute anything  so  long  as  they  are  to 
have  no  local  control  over  the  educational 
system.  This  will  to  Liberal  politicians 
seem  a  very  reasonable  answer,  but  the 
Irish  government  will  not  give  up  its  con- 
trol over  the  system  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland,  and  accordingly  the  Central 
Government  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion continues  unaltered,  and  the  Irish 
people  have  to  do  without  technical  edu- 
cation. This  is  a  sample  of  how  the  pres- 
ent system  of  government  in  Ireland  re- 
sults in  hindering  useful  expenditure. 

The  legal  establishment  in  Ireland  af- 
fords a  good  illustration  of  how  that  sys- 
tem results  in  preventing  a  useful  saving 
of  money.  The  Irish  government,  on 
examining  the  estimates,  finds  that  there 
is  in  Ireland  a  superfluity  of  judges,  and 
that  their  salaries  are  paid  on  a  scale  so 
large  as  to  be  quite  out  of  legitimate  pro- 
portion to  the  earnings  of  barristers  at  the 
Irish  bar.  They  further  find  that  around 
the  judicial  establishment  in  Ireland  there 
has  growo  up  an  official  establishment  so 
numerous  and  so  costly  as  to  represent  a 
criminal  waste  of  public  money.  Of  its 
costliness  some  notion  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  while  in  England  the 
suitors'  fees  pay  all  the  official  expenses 
of  the  legal  establishment  except  the 
judges'  salaries,  and  leave  an  annual  sur- 
plus of  ;£i5,ooo,  the  Irish  legal  establish- 
ment, also  exclusive  of  judges*  salaries, 
costs  the  country  nearly  ;£8o,ooo  a  year 
over  and  above  the  suitors'  fees.  The 
Irish  government,  having  ascertained 
these  facts,  introduces  into  Parliament, 
as  it  clearly  ought  to  do,  a  bill  to  curtail 
this  costly  establishment.  Thereupon  the 
Irish  popular  members  assail  the  bill  as 
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ao  attempt  to  deprive  Ireland  of  some 
money  which  she  now  receives  from  the 
imperial  exchequer,  and  bv  their  opposi- 
tion they  succeed  in  shelving  a  reform 
which  would  save  as  much  money  as 
would  probably  establish  and  maintain  a 
complete  system  of  technical  education 
in  Ireland. 

Each  side  can.  prevent,  neither  can 
carry,  reforms  in  themselves  plainly  useful. 
A  certain  amount  of  money  is  each  year 
contributed  by  the  imperial  Exchequer  for 
purely  Irish  purposes.  Surely  it  is  for 
the  interest  ot  all  parties  in  the  State  that 
the  money  so  contributed  should  be  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  no 
gain  to  England  to  divert  money  from 
useful  objects  in  order  that  it  may  be 
squandered  on  useless  objects.  Who  are 
so  likely  to  know  the  most  profitable  way 
of  spending  the  money  as  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  to  be  spent  r  Even  if  the  Irish 
people  should  not  employ  the  money  for 
themselves  more  wisely  than  we  employ 
it  for  them,  at  least  they  would  have  to 
blame  not  us  but  themselves  for  its  maU 
administration,  and  for  the  evils  arising 
therefrom.  Irritation  in  Ireland  against 
England  will  never  die  until  the  Irish 
people  are  fixed  with  responsibility ;  and 
they  will  never  be  fixed  with  responsibility 
until  they  have  the  power  of  electing  the 
bodies  who  shall  have  the  administration 
of  the  funds  raised  and  contributed  for 
Irish  domestic  and  local  purposes. 

Every  argument  points  to  the  necessity 
for  not  only  establishing  elective  county 
boards  for  administering  the  local  affairs 
of  the  county,  but  also  for  creating  a  Na- 
tional Council,  to  exercise  such  control  as 
must  be  exercised  by  some  central  body 
over  the  county  boards,  and  to  deal  with 
domestic  matters  of  importance  too  great, 
or  a£Eecting  areas  too  wide,  to  enable  them 
to  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  any 
county  board.  This  proposal  is  most  im- 
portant in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the 
Irish  question.  What  is  the  root  of  Irish 
discontent?  Every  one  recognizes  the 
existence  of  the  great  grievances  which 
distinguished  the  government  of  Ireland 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
But  many  of  them  have  been  removed. 
The  tithes  have  been  abolished,  Catholic 
emancipation  has  been  granted,  religious 
disabilities  have  been  removed,  the  Irish 
Church  has  been  disestablished,  and  lastly 
and  most  important,  the  land  laws  have 
been  reformed.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  large  use  of  imperial  funds  and 
imperial  credit.  Yet  still  the  Irish  people 
are  discontented;  and  probably  there  11 
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more  deep-rooted  dissatisfaction  with  the 
English  connection  at  the  present  time 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  these  necessary  and 
important  reforms  have  each  in  turn  been 
granted  too  late.  They  appear  to  be,  and 
indeed  have  been,  the  result  rather  of 
compulsion  than  of  a  sense  of  justice. 
They  have  been  proposed  and  carried  out 
by  a  foreign  government  without  consul- 
tation with  tiie  representatives  of  the  j 
Irish  people,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances they  have  been  accepted  grudg- 
ingly and  without  gratitude  as  instalments, 
and  not  as  a  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
demands.  What  is  needed  is  that  the 
Irish  legislation  should  be  domestic  in  its 
origin,  and  not  foreign;  that  it  should 
be  initiated  by  Irish  representatives  and 
adapted  by  them  to  the  genius  and  require- 
ments of  the  people,  and  that  it  should 
recognize  the  deep-rooted  sentiment  which 
in  every  nationality  support  the  claim  for 
purely  domestic  control  of  purely  domes- 
tic affairs. 

It  is  expedient,  then,  to  recognize  and 
satisfy,  as  far  as  may  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  the 
natural  desire  of  the  Irish  people  to  legis- 
late for  themselves  on  matters  of  purely 
Irish  concern.  An  incidental  advantage 
would  be  that  tiie  constant  claims  which 
are  now  made  upon  the  English  exchequer 
would  be  avoided;  Irishmen  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted, 
and  to  guarantee  on  Irish  credit  the  loans 
which  they  may  think  it  desirable  to  raise 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  experiments. 
An  Irish  council  dealing,  as  has  been 
suggested,  with  education,  public  works, 
and  similar  subjects,  would  give  scope 
for  the  ambition  of  Irish  politicians,  and 
would  divert  their  attention  from  the  irri- 
tating strife  with  England.  If  they  made 
mistakes  the  responsibility  would  not  be, 
charged  to  the  English  government ;  the  1 
quarrel  would  be  between  Irishmen,  and 
not  between  two  nationalities.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  the  British  administra- 
tion would  be  relieved  of  the  thankless 
task  of  imposing  benefits  which  are  hate- 
ful to  those  for  whose  advantage  they  are  • 
devised  —  hateful  more  because  of  their  ■ 
origin  than  from  any  inherent  defects. 

The  proposed  National  Councils  would 
have  powers  of  rating  strictly  defined  and 
limited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  formed.  They  would  receive  and  ad- 
minister such  proportions  of  the  imperial 
grants  tor  education  and  other  purposes 
as  are  due  to  them  in  reference  to  their  ' 


population  and  contributions.  If  they  in 
any  way  exceeded  their  functions  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  brought  to  book  on 
application  to  the  high  court  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  debates  in  these 
bodies,  dealing  as  they  would  with  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  practical  interest, 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  of  the  people.  There  would  be 
neither  room  nor  inclination  for  the  mi- 
nute heed  which  is  now  p.iid  to  strictly 
local  discussions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Parliament  would  be  relieved  of 
its  too  great  burdens,  and  national  life 
would  have  free  scope.  The  political  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  would  be  carried 
out,  and  the  whole  of  its  domestic  busi- 
ness would  receive  the  care  and  attentioa 
which  it  merits  from  representatives  who 
would  always  be  in  direct  communication 
and  sympathy  with  the  constituencies. 
It  is  likely  that  if  such  a  concession  as 
this  were  promptly  made  there  would  be 
a  cessation  of  further  agitation.  A  sepa- 
rate Parliament  would  add  little  to  the 
practical  advantages  already  obtained. 
The  chief  causes  of  irritation  would  be 
removed,  and,  even  if  the  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  Grattan's  Parliament  were 
still  occasionally  heard,  its  supporters 
would  not  be  the  most  numerous  section 
of  the  people,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
enlist  any  very  enthusiastic  following;. 
Grattan's  Parliament,  with  its  separate 
House  of  Lords,  would  be  a  white  ele- 
phant, and  all,  except  the  extreme  sepa- 
ratist faction,  would  be  more  desirous  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  afiorded  to  them 
of  practical  work  than  to  engage  in  a  fur- 
ther and  probably  barren  agitation. 

The  efifect  of  such  a  scheme  as   this 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  bestowal  of 
an  immense  national  boon  upon    Ireland. 
It  would  signify  for  Great  Britain  the  re- 
demption from  an  imperial  reproach,  and 
a  substantial  addition  to  our   sources  of 
imperial  strength.     We  live  in  an  epoch 
when  our  relations  with  our  dependencies 
and  our   whole    scheme  of  imperial   ad- 
ministration is  undergoing  close  scrutiny. 
Upon  what  terms  is  the  mother  country 
to  be  associated  with  its  colonies  ?     How 
far  are  the  latter  to  be  represented  in  the 
government  of  the  former?     In  what  pro- 
portions are  the  burdens  of  empire  to  be 
divided  between  the  two?    Such  are  the 
questions  now  being  asked  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  process,  it  may  be  said, 
of   receiving    a  reply.     Yet,  during    the 
lapse  of  centuries,  no  decisive  step  has 
been  taken  towards   the  arrangement  of 
a  modus  vivendi  between  that  kingdom  of 
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which  London  is  the  capital,  and  that  other 
kingdom  of  which  the  capital — Dublin 
—  is  distant  from  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire  less  than  a  day's  journey.  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  have  lon^  since  settled 
their  serious  difficulties.  England,  how- 
ever, persists  in  misunderstanding  and, 
it  must  be  said,  misgoverning  Ireland. 
Surely  it  is  no  slight  blot  upon  the  es- 
cutcheon of  that  country,  which  is  the 
mother  of  empires  as  it  is  the  mother  of 
free  Parliaments  —  the  chosen  home  of 
liberty,  the  parent  of  all  institutions  rest- 
ing upon  a  foundation  of  freedom  —  that 
she  should  as  yet  have  failed  to  endow  an 
island,  an  integral  part  of  herself,  and 
separated  from  her  only  by  a  few  leagues 
of  ocean,  with  a  constitution  that  com- 
mands the  loyalty  and  affection  of  its  in- 
habitants. This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a 
sentimental  consideration,  but  is  there  not 
a  political  consideration  involved  in  it  of 
the  most  serious  character  and  of  the 
most  far-reaching  magnitude  ?  Let  it  be 
always  remembered  that  an  alienated  Ire- 
land means  a  weakened  England,  and 
even  a  weakened  empire.  It  might  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment rests  upon  bayonets.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration, but  the  literal  truth,  that  it 
involves  the  employment  of  thirty  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  a  vast  constabulary 
force,  organized  after  the  military  model, 
and  costing  per  head  for  every  inhabitant 
51.  6</.,  in  comparison  with  2s,  $ii.  per 
bead  expended  on  the  police  force  of  En- 
gland, and  i^.  9^. on  that  of  Scotland.  In 
other  words,  we  lock  up  whole  regiments 
in  Ireland  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  the  defence  of  the  dominions  of 
the  British  crown  in  the  remotest  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  We  expose  ourselves 
to  the  discredit  of  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  concede  to  the  sister  island 
terms  of  administration  with  which  she 
may  be  reasonably  content ;  and  in  doing 
so  we  court  the  reproach  of  impotence  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  at  home.  Not 
merely  in  Continental  countries  but  in 
India  and  in  the  colonies  is  the  peren- 
nial existence  of  the  Irish  difficulty  cited 
as  a  dishonor  to  English  statesmanship. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made.  Noth- 
ing upon  a  scale  at  all  adequate  to  the 
circumstances  has  been  done.  Is  En- 
glish statesmanship  to  acquiesce  in  this 
continuous  failure  to  deal  with  what,  if  it 
has  an  imperial  aspect,  is  primarily  a  do- 
mestic question?  and  is  an  Ireland  es- 
tranged from  England  to  be  accepted  as 
the  unavoidable  and  unremovable  cause 
of  the  weakening,  in  the  manner  already 
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described,  of  the  British  empire?  To 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
these  inquiries  in  the  affirmative,  and  who 
hold  that  even  the  most  inveterate  of 
Irish  difficulties  are  obstacles  which  it 
would  be  shameful  to  the  united  states- 
manship of  England  and  Ireland  to.  con- 
fess its  helplessness  to  overcome,  the 
scheme  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages 
must  at  least  seem  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 


From  MacmillanU  Magazine. 
A  WALKING  TOUR   IN  THE  LANDES. 

The  morning  sunlight  was  flashing  on 
the  broad  Garonne,  the  rigging  and  hulls 
of  the  big  vessels  anchored  or  moored  in 
the  river,  and  touching  with  warmer  gold 
the  sails  of  the  little  craft  that  looked  but 
half  awake  on  the  still  sle'eping  water.  It 
was  seven  o'clock,  and  1  was  waiting  at 
Bordeaux  for  the  first  train  that  would 
take  me  to  Arcachon. 

Crowds  of  working  people  were  hasten- 
ing towards  the  Southern  Railway  Station 
from  all  roads  and  paths.  A  little  wooden 
bridge  that  spanned  the  line  resounded 
with  the  incessant  tranf)p  of  boots  and  sa* 
bots^  the  toes  of  which  were  all  turned  one 
way.  Up  one  side  of  the  bridge's  curve 
and  down  the  other  they  went,  men, 
women,  and  children,  helter-skelter.  The 
women  and  girls  wore  a  kerchief  of  silk 
generally  bright-colored,  folded  around 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  with  one  end 
left  hanging  as  low  as  the  shoulder  —  the 
characteristic  coiffure  of  the  Bordelaise 
which,  with  all  its  picturesqueness,  has 
the  fault  of  hiding  the  hair  just  where  it  is 
most  beautiful.  The  men  differed  but 
little  in  appearance  from  the  Paris  work- 
men except  by  the  darker  hue  of  their  skin 
and  the  brighter  gleam  of  their  eyes. 

Those  whose  experience  of  an  excur- 
sion train  is  confined  to  the  British  insti- 
tution so  called  can  have  but  a  feeble 
notion  of  the  enjoyment  of  being  shut  up 
for  Several  hours  in  a  French  train  de 
piaisir  that  has  been  crammed  to  the  rail- 
way company's  satisfaction.  If,  however, 
the  journey  is  a  short  one  and  the  country 
is  new,  and  the  traveller  is  sufficiently  en- 
thusiastic in  the  study  of  his  fellow-men  to 
be  reckless  of  the  combined  odors  of  sau- 
sages, shrimps,  peppermint,  garlic,  and 
wine,  he  ought  to  be  thankful,  as  I  was, 
for  the  opportunity  of  riding  in  a  train  de 
piaisir.  Three  long  trains  crept  out  of 
the  station  on  the  line  to  Arcachon,  and  I 
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was  in  one  of  them.  We  made  ten  in  our 
compartment,  but  the  prisoners  could  look 
over  a  lono;  row  of  partitions  each  way, 
toss  bunches  of  grapes  to  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance, wave  handkerchiefs,  waft  kisses, 
shout  the  full-flavored  jest  that  made  the 
women  scream,  and  otherwise  prove  their 
heroic  determination  to  be  happy  although 
they  were  suffocating.  A  draught,  even 
of  the  heated  air  from  without,  would  have 
been  like  a  breeze  from  Paradise,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  had.  One  head  would  fill  a 
window,  and  there  were  alvvays  two  com- 
peting for  it.  The  two  heads  nearest  me 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  very  gentle  sort  of 
conflict.  They  belonged  to  two  lovers, 
and  the  face  that  was  bronied  by  the  sun 
was  every  other  minute  bringing  itself 
into  accidental  contact  with  the  face  that 
was  soft  and  peach-like.  The  other  pas 
sengers  pretended  not  to  notice  these  little 
collisions.  In  France  lovers  are  treated  I 
with  the  utmost  consideration.  They  may  { 
be  pitied  but  they  are  not  laughed  at. 
Kindness  is  the  secret  of  all  true  polite- 
ness. It  is  not  in  their  hat-lifting,  their 
bowing,  their  gracious  smiles,  and  their 
neatly  turned  compliments  that  the  French 
are  the  most  polite  nation  in  the  world. 
These  things  may  be  mere  accomplish- 
ments, tricks  of  the  born  actor,  who  saga- 
ciously knows  their  value  as  current  coin 
of  life.  It  is  their  innate  kindness,  their 
tolerance  of  one  another's  weaknesses, 
their  horror  of  the  jest  that  pains  for  the 
sake  of  paining,  their  keen  sensitiveness 
to  the  roughshod  ridicule  that  rides  ruth- 
lessly over  their  own  tender  places,  which 
make  the  proverbial  politeness  of  the 
French  a  reality. 

There  were  several  women  in  the  car- 
riage, and  all,  except  the  girl  in  the  corner, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  wal- 
nut juice.  One  of  them,  probably  not 
thirty  years  old,  although  in  England  she 
would  be  given  ten  years  more  —  a  woman 
with  big  black  eyes,  glistening  teeth,  and 
crow-black  hair,  richly  oiled  and  decked 
with  a  bright  yellow  kerchief,  would  have 
passed  for  a  handsome  gipsy.  Like  the 
others,  she  wore  much  jewelry  on  .her 
hands  and  in  her  ears,  of  massive  gold 
and  quaint  design. 

The  peasant  women  of  France  think 
more  of  gold  ornaments  than  fine  clothes. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  the  French  provinces 
English  travellers  are  frequently  struck  by 
the  contrast  (violent  to  them)  in  the  same 
individual  ot  very  mean  garments  with 
jewelry  that  is  neither  mean  nor  preten- 
tious, but  solid  and  beautiful. 

We  are   now  on   the  outskirts  of  the 


sandy  Landes,  and  are  already  id  the  great 
pine  forests  which  have  so  changed  the 
face  of  the  country  during  the  last  century 
that  our  English  forefathers  would  not 
recognize  to-day  this  part  of  their  province 
of  Aquitaine.  A  phenomenon  quite  new 
to  me  enables  me  to  realize  that  these  dark 
woods  are  even  now  only  a  green  mantle 
thrown  over  an  arid  desert  of  sand. 
There  is  a  great  change  in  the  sky,  and  it 
is  so  sudden  that  I  should  have  supposed 
that  ]  had  been  travelling  with  my  eyes 
shut  for  the  last  hour  did  1  not  know  that 
I  had  been  keeping  a  keen  look-out 
through  the  little  open  space  left  of  the 
carriage  window.  All  at  once  I  perceive 
that  the  sky  is  no  longer  a  clear  blue; 
that  it  is  not  blue  at  all,  but  of  a  soapy 
grey  color.  The  sun  that  shines  through 
it  is  so  dimmed  that  the  eye  can  bear  iti 
light.  Flocks  of  fleecv  clouds  are  rush- 
ing up  to  the  zenith  like  vapory  cours- 
ers  lashed  and  spurred  by  spirit  riders. 
Lower  down  and  to  windward  is  a  motion- 
less mass  of  slaty  vapor  tinged  here  and 
there  with  copper,  and  underneath  it« 
white  and  smoky,  are  well-defined  patches 
of  cloud  hovering  with  gilded  edges  or 
scudding  all  froth  and  fury  towards  the 
sun.  The  train  stops  at  La  Teste.  We 
can  hear  a  low  wail  coming  up  through  the 
pines,  growing  louder  and  louder  until  it  is 
almost  a  shriek  when  the  wind  strikes  the 
nearmost  crests.  Then  the  forest  disap- 
pears or  shows  like  the  spars  of  shipping 
through  a  fog ;  boughs  crack,  cones  rattle 
to  the  ground,  twigs  and  branches  fly 
through  the  air  ;  up  go  all  the  carriage  win- 
dows, and  the  panes  sound  as  though  they 
were  struck  by  volley  after  volley  of  fine 
shot.  My  fellow-passengers  think  nothing 
of  all  this.  To  my  questioning  as  to  the 
darkness  and  the  rattling  against  the  win- 
dows somebody  replies,  **Tt  is  only  the 
sand." 

The  storm  has  lifted  the  sand  from  the 
earth,  and  is  hurling  it  back  towards  the 
sea  from  which  it  came.  Before  the  soil 
was  fixed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  pines, 
this  duel  between  the  sea  wind  and  the 
land  wind  was  the  chief  cause  of  desola- 
tion in  the  melancholy  Landes.  There 
were  a  few  peals  of  thunder  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  ;  then  the  sand-clouds  moved 
farther  on,  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  sun 
shone  forth  again  in  all  his  strength.  We 
were  at  Arcachon. 

A  collection  of  toy  houses,  apparently 
intended  for  extra-sized  dolls,  ranged  along 
the  beach  of  what  resembles  more  a  salt 
lake  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  the  pine 
forest  for  background  stretching  almost 
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without  a  break  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
towards  the  south,  is  Arcachon.  It  is  a 
^^ood  place  for  fishermen,  but  a  bad  one 
for  shoemakers.  Here  all  covering  for 
the  feet,  at  least  in  summer,  appears  to 
be  regarded  as  a  graceless  superfluity. 
Ladies  from  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and 
Paris  pass  the  whole  day  bronzing  their 
naked  feet  and  ankles  on  the  yellow  sand. 
I  met  a  family  of  visitors  taking  a  country 
walk.  The  children  were  barefooted,  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  madame  not  being  in 
bathing  costume,  kept  her  boots  on  her 
feet,  but  monsieur  carried  his  in  his  hand. 

On  leaving  Arcachon  1  hoisted  my 
knapsack  on  my  back,  and  began  my  walk- 
ing tour.  The  day  was  more  than  half 
spent,  but  I  had  resolved  to  reach  the 
little  village  of  Cazau  by  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  before  night.  Although  I  had 
marked  out  for  myself  no  definite  itiner- 
ary, and  was  prepared  to  allow  my  move* 
ments  to  be  determined  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  accidental  and  unforeseen,  my  gen- 
eral plan  was  to  traverse  the  Landes  from 
north  to  south.  Now,  in  walking  south- 
ward from  Arcachon  I  had  to  choose  one 
of  two  courses.  The  first  was  to  follow 
the  coast,  and  the  second  was  to  keep  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  of  lakes  ex- 
tending from  six  to  ten  miles  inland. 
The  more  adventurous  journey  would  have 
been  by  the  coast,  but  there  were  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  undertaking  it. 
A  more  desolate  and  forbidding  coast  than 
that  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  between  Arca- 
chon and  Vieux  Boucan  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  Europ^e.  For  six  or  seven  miles 
inland  the  country  can  scarcely  be  called 
inhabited.  Two  or  three  hotels  and  bath- 
ing establishments  have  sprung  up  near 
the  sea  in  response  to  the  ever-growing 
need  of  quiet  places,  whither  the  sick,  the 
weary,  and  the  economical  can  fiee  from 
the  world ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  they  are  closed.  One  may  walk 
thirty  miles,  either  along  the  coast  or  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  lakes,  without 
finding  a  human  habitation,  unless  it  be 
a  risinier^s  hut.  The  resin-gatherers  are 
the  only  men  who  dispute  these  solitudes 
with  the  wild  boar. 

The  cause  of  this  supreme  desolation 
is  the  dunes  or  sandhills  which  in  the  last 
century  threatened  to  transform  the  whole 
of  the  western  Landes  with  their  towns 
and  villages  into  a  French  Sahara.  The 
maritime  pine  was  the  salvation  of  this 
region.  By  undaunted  perseverance,  the 
seed  was  made  to  take  root  in  the  shifting 
sand,  and  thus  dune  after  dune  was  fixed. 
It  was  one  of  those  long  battles  with  the 


forces  of  nature  in  which  human  purpose, 
often  discouraged,  but  never  turned  from 
its  object,  triumphs  at  last  over  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles.  Before  the 
dunes  were  covered  with  pines  they  were 
constantly  changing  their  shape  and  place, 
ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  sea;  but  al- 
ways gaining  in  the  sum  of  years  upon 
the  mainland;  and  fatally,  irresistibly, 
drinking  up  the  springs  of  fertility  —  the 
life  blood  of  civilization.  The  ancient 
port  of  Mimizan  lies  under  the  dune  of 
Udos,  and  Mimizan  of  to-day  is  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  a  hill  of  sand.  Although 
the  high  dunes  did  not  travel  much  be- 
yond the  chain  of  lakes,  their  devastating 
influence  was  felt  many  a  league  eastward. 
The  sand  caught  up  from  them  by  the 
storms  rushing  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
fell  upon  the  whole  region  like  showers  of 
volcanic  ashes.  Thus  were  formed  the 
Grandes  Landes,  in  the  midst  of  which 
lies  the  town  of  Sabres,  where  the  land  is 
flat,  and  in  winter  marshy,  and  where  the 
use  of  stilts  by  the  inhabitants  is  still  very 
general.  But  even  the  flat  Landes  are 
now  mostly  covered  with  pine  woods,  and 
probably  before  the  century  dies  the  last 
pair  of  Gascon  stilts  will  be  used  to  make 
a  pot  boil. 

I  have  said  there  were  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  my  following  the  coast 
line.  The  worst  was  the  difficulty  of 
walking.  Only  by  great  exertion  could  I 
have  managed  to  cover  ten  or  twelve  miles 
a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  may- 
be the  second,  twelve  miles  I  should  have 
found  myself  still  in  the  forest,  with  no 
prospect  of  shelter  unless  I  chanced  to 
light  upon  a  risinier^s cabin.  I  had,  there- 
fore, to  consider  also  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing food,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
moment,  water.  The  prudent  pedestrian, 
especially  if  he  has  no  companion,  must 
weigh  such  matters  as  these  before  trust- 
ing himself  to  a  vast  and  pathless  forest, 
where  the  undergrowth  of  hawthorn,  hol- 
ly, heather,  and  furze,  all  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  is  frequently  impenetrable.  Hav- 
ing decided  10  leave  the  dunes  on  my 
right*,  and  keep  to  the  plains,  where  I 
should  have  better  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  life  of  the  people,  I  turned  my 
back  to  the  ocean,  and  commenced  walk- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Cazau.  As  far  as 
La  Teste  the  road  skirted  the  basin  of 
Arcachon,  and  a  dark  green  fringe  of  tam- 
arisk crept  down  to  the  blue  water.  The 
calm  inland  sea  was  dotted  over  with 
many  little  fishing  craft,  whose  sails 
flashed  back  golden  gleams  as  they  turned 
to  the  sun.    The  afternoon  was  very  warm, 
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and  the  brio;ht  sand  threw  back  the  hot ;  a  spring.     The  wandering  herdsmen  koow 


rays.  After  La  Teste  the  road  left  the 
sea  and  ran  strai^rht  as  an  arrow  through 
the  forest.     Now  the  subtle  spirit  of  glad 


this  so  well  that  they  carry  gourds  of 
water  in  their  wallets.  The  water  is  only 
reached  by  wells,  and  it  is  usually  of  a 


ness  that  dwells  in  the  pine  woods  and  j  bad  color  and  often  brackish.  Such  as  it 
fills  all  living  things  with  joy,  from  the  |  is,  it  can  generally  be  found  at  no  great 
dove  that  swings  in  the  breeze  as  it  pecks  i  depth,  because  underneath  the  invariable 
the  seed  from  the  ripe  cone,  to  the  grass- '  bed  of  sand  there  is  a  very  solid  layer  of 
hopper  that  springs  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  tu(i  composed  of  sand  conglomerated  with 
flowering  heather,  was  upon  me,  and  I  I  organic  matter,  so  impervious  to  moisture 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  for  at  least '  that  the  rain  which  quickly  soaks  down  to 
four  days  I  should  see  no  town  and  should  ;  it  cannot  escape  into  the  strata  below. 
breathe  the  breath  of  the  forest.  Now  I  This  explains  why  the  land  is  so  marshy 
and  then  the  fragrance  of  the  pines  was  ■  during  the  winter  that  in  some  districts 
overborne  by  that  of  peppermint,  where  '■  stilts  are  then  absolutely  indispensable, 
the  little  aromatic  flowers  showed  their  j  The  Landais  are  such  adepts  in  the  use 
blue  whorls,  like  beads  strung  on  threads  |  of  these  artificial  legs  that  they  can  travel 
by  fairies,  in  patches  along  the  wayside,  i  over  marshy  ground  by  stepping  from  tuft 
Grasshoppers  darted   in  every  direction.  I  to  tuft  of  heather  as  fast  as  a  horse  can 


trot  over  a  good  road.  The  marshes  cause 
malarial  fever  when  the  strong  evaporation 
sets  in,  but  of  late  years  scientific  drain- 
age has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  that  the  department  is  no   longer 


Those  I  saw  along  the  roadsides  of  Au- 
vergne  had  scarlet  wings;  these  had 
bright  blue  wings.  There  was  not  a  scar- 
let one  amongst  them.  But  I  noticed  one 
of  a  pale  green  color,  that  looked  as  large 
as  a  wren  as  it  flew  from  tuft  to  tuft.  !  unhealthy. 

For  a  few  miles  the  silence  of  the  woods  ,  I  quenched  my  thirst  as  well  as  I  could 
was  only  broken  by  the  chirruping  of .  with  blackberries,  which  grew  in  abun* 
grasshoppers.  Then  I  heard  a  loud,  grat-  j  dance  along  the  wayside,  until,  as  evening 
ing  chirrup  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  It  was  i  was  coming  on,  I  reached  a  well-built 
not  the  note  of  a  bird,  although  quite  loud  !  wooden  cottage.  In  the  porch  a  peasant 
enough  to  be  so,  but  that  of  the  cicada  —  |  and  his  wife  were  looking  at  me  with  a 
the  cigaU  so  dear  to  Fr^d^ric  Mistral  and  '  puzzled  expression  and  whispering  to  each 
his  brother  poets  of  Provence.  It  is  no<  j  other.  Supposing  that  the  cottage  might 
a  musical  sound,  but  it  is  full  of  the  joy  .  be  an  auberj^e^  I  asked  them  if  they  sold 
of  nature.  The  little  creature  sings  on  ■  wine.  **  No,  no,"  v/as  the  answer.  **  Can 
one  note  the  everlasting  song  of  southern  you  give  me  some  water,  then?"  "  Yes, 
life,  the  song  of  passion  and  sun  worship,  come  in."  I  entered.  The  interior  was 
When  the  sky  is  clouded  it  is  silent,  but :  very  pleasant  —  very  different  from  the 
when  the  sun  breaks  forth  it  seems  intox-  \  living-rooms  of  the  cottages  and  auberges 
icated  with  pleasure,  and  in  the  crest  of ,  of  Auvergne.  The  floor  was  not  of 
every  pine  is  a  blithe  spirit  that  pipes  i  stamped  earth,  but  of  good  pine,  and  spot- 
upon  an  invisible  reed,  "Sadness  is  gone:  lessly  clean.  The  man  wore  the  dark 
joy!  joy  forever!"  I  blue  beret  of  Gascony,  which  is  so  curl- 

The  undergrowth  of  the  forest  on  each  .  ously  similar  to  the  bonnet  of  the  Lowland 
side  of  me  was,  as  far  as  1  could  see,  of  •  Scotch,  and  the  woman  a  bright-colored 
heather  and  furze.  Both  these  shrubs  j  kerchief  wound  around  the  back  of  her 
frequently  rose  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  j  head.  She  said  something  to  the  man  in 
The  man  who  walked  through  such  brush- ,  a  patois  of  which  1  did  not  understand  a 
wood,  unless  he  had  stilts,  would  soon  be  ;  word,  but  I  quickly  guessed  the  meanini;, 
bleeding  from  the  prickly  spmes  of  the  |  for  he  took  a  pitcher  and  went  to  the  well, 
gorse  and  be  worn  out  with  fatigue.  I  When  he  returned  with  the  water,  the 
tested  the  experiment  and  soon  returned  !  woman  brought  out  a  glass  and  a  iiiri  of 
to  the  road.  1  had  walked  several  miles  wine.  I  took  no  notice  of  the  wine,  but 
from  La  Teste,  and  the  only  pcrrsion  I  met  poured  out  some  water.  "Take  some 
wasarustic  Nimrod  with  his  gun  strapped  wine  with  it,"  said  the  woman  in  French, 
to  his  back.  The  shooting  season  had  "  We  don't  sell  it,  but  we  can  give  it." 
just  opened,  and  even  in  these  solitudes  1  declined  it,  saying  I  preferred  water. 
the  hares  and  the  turtle  dov:;s  have  to  **  But  the  cold  water  will  do  you  harm. 
keep  a  watchtui  eye  on  the  local  sports-  Put  at  lea^t  some  sugar  in  it."  1  assured 
men.  I  was  thirsty  and  there  was  no  her  that  the  water  would  not  do  me  harm, 
water.  In  this  part  of  the  Landes  during  and  that  I  liked  it  much  better  witliont 
the  summer  heats  it  is  useless  to  look  for  .  sugar.     My   entertainers    looked  at  one 
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another,  and  the  puzzled  expression  I 
noticed  at  first  gave  place  to  one  of  confi- 
dence and  hospitality.  The  idea  had 
dawned  upon  them  that  I  was  not  a  genu- 
ine tramp,  a  Prussian  spy,  or  a  crafty  ped- 
lar with  a  trick  of  getting  round  women's 
hearts  by  asking  for  water.  My  best  rec- 
ommendation was  a  bunch  of  flowers  — 
mere  weeds  —  which  I  carried  in  my  hand. 
"  Monsieur  herbalise  f  "  said  the  man. 
"  Sometimes,"  I  replied.  **  Ah  !  then  you 
are  going  to  Lake  Cazau?"  "Yes,  but 
why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  "  Because  people 
come  a  long  way  to  Cazau  to  *  do  botany.' 
A  little  flower  that  is  very  rare  grows  near 
the  lake,  and  there  are  persons  who  spend 
whole  days  in  looking  for  it.''  The  ice 
being  now  thoroughly  broken,  the  peasant 
went  to  a  cupboard  and  brought  out  an- 
other bottle.  ,**If  you  don't  care  for 
wine,"  said  he,  "perhaps  you  will  take  a 
little  cognac."  Again  1  declined,  perhaps 
wrongly,  for  it  hurt  the  feelings  of  these 
good  people  to  see  me  emptying  a  pitcher 
of  cold  water  in  their  house.  I  thanked 
them,  and  bade  them  good-bye.  When 
my  form  must  have  been  to  them  a  dusky 
splash  against  the  fading  sky,  I  looked 
back  and  saw  them  watching  me  out  of 
sight. 

From  afar  off  came  the  tinkle  of  many 
bells.  At  first  it  was  very  faint,  but  as  I 
walked  on,  now  at  a  quick  pace,  for  I  had 
loitered  greatly,  it  grew  clearer.  I  knew 
that  1  was  nearing  a  village  and  that  the 
cattle  were  going  home  for  the  night. 
The  sound  waxed  louder  and  louder;  the 
forest  fell  back  and  pielded  to  fields  of 
green  maize,  gardens  with  fruit  trees,  and 
cottages.  This  was  Cazau.  The  village 
square  was  filled  with  cattle,  each  animal 
wearing  a  bell  tied  to  its  neck.  From  all 
directions  other  herds  were  approaching, 
as  I  knew  by  the  clanging  of  the  bells 
and  the  song^  of  the  herdsmen.  I  stopped 
at  the  first  inn  I  found,  and  was  soon  put 
in  possession  of  a  comfortable  bedroom, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
some  dinner  was  being  cooked  in  the 
kitchen.  While  the  cooking  was  going 
on  1  strolled  round  the  house.  It  was  a 
long,  low,  one-fioored  building,  with  a  row 
of  acacias  in  front,  kept  short  and  bushy, 
and  an  old  weeping  willow  half  hiding  a 
well.  There  was  also  a  kitchen  garden, 
with  little  in  it  besides  a  bed  of  tomatoes, 
covered  with  red  and  green  fruit,  and  a 
patch  of  melons.  Beyond  was  a  broad 
field  of  maize,  which  blended  its  bright 
green  leaves  in  the  distance,  now  getting 
rapidly  dim  in  the  brief  twilight,  with  the 
deeper  green  of  the  forest.     There  was  a 


subdued  glow  of  light  over  the  house,  the 
acacias,  the  willow,  the  maize-field,  the 
tomatoes,  and  the  melon  plants,  that  was 
not  so  much  light  as  the  remembrance  of 
it,  and  the  calm  was  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  impassioned. 

Having  dined  on  stewed  eels  and  fowl 
with  tomato  sauce,  I  went  outside  again, 
and  sat  under  the  acacias,  smoking  my 
pipe  and  listening  to  the  cicadas  in  the 
nearest  pine-trees,  and  the  herdsmen  who, 
having  gathered  all  their  cattle  about 
them,  were  singing  in  chorus  songs  that 
sounded  like  canticles.  The  Landais  are 
a  much  more  musical  people  than  the 
northern  French.  They  have  rich,  so- 
norous voices,  and  singing  seems  to  be 
their  chief  pastime.  The  songs  of  these 
wandering  herdsmen  have  a  melancholy 
cadence  that  harmonizes  well  with  the 
vastness  and  mystery  of  the  forest.  The 
voices  of  the  men  rising  and  falling  in 
concert,  the  distant  chorus  of  cicadas, 
the  richness  of  the  pine-scented  air,  the 
peacefulness  of  the  little  auberge,  and  the 
luxurious  sense  of  rest  after  a  fatiguing 
walk,  made  me  loth  to  leave  the  garden 
seat.  One  by  one  the  voices  were  hushed ; 
the  singers  went  home  to  bed,  and  the 
cattle  got  too  drowsy  to  shake  their  bells. 
At  length  I  roused  myself,  and  very  soon 
the  widow  who  kept  the  inn,  and  her  two 
sons  who  farmed  the  land,  myself,  and 
the  little  barefooted  servant,  were  all  in 
bed. 

No  sooner  was  my  light  out  than  I 
heard  the  familiar  song  of  that  small 
demon  insect,  the  mosquito,  whose  pres- 
ence I  had  invited  by  leaving  the  window 
open.  He  persisted  in  blowing  his  trum- 
pet a  few  inches  from  my  nose.  Out- 
manoeuvred and  vanquished,  I  covered 
my  head  with  the  sheet  and  fell  asleep.  I 
was  awakened  by  the  roaring  of  thunder. 
From  my  window  I  saw  the  lightning 
rending  the  clouds  and  illuminating  the 
wondrous  depths  of  the  forest.  Beyond 
the  fiery  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  maize- 
field,  the  trunks  of  the  pines  gleamed  like 
molten  steel.  The  storm  raged  far  into 
the  morning,  then  went  away  as  suddenly 
as  it  came,  and  the  sun  was  soon  shining 
in  a  cloudless  sky. 

While  I  was  breakfasting  on  bread  and 
cafi  an  lait  I  took  counsel  of  the  landlady 
and  her  two  sons  respecting  the  day's 
journey.  The  hostess  was  an  elderly 
widow.  I  could  not  help,  noticing  that 
she  had  a  pair  of  lean,  bare  legs,  and  that 
her  feet  were  thrust  into  old  espadrilUs 
—  heelless  shoes  with  soles  of  hemp, 
common  in  lower  Gascony,  and  especially 
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in  the  Basque  country.  Her  sons  had 
thrown  o£E  a  great  deal  of  the  peasant, 
both  in  their  dress  and  their  manners, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  little  taste  for 
the  life  they  led.  I  was  bent  upon  reach- 
inor  Biscarosse  before  nic^ht,  not  by  the 
direct  road,  nor  by  any  road  at  all,  but  by 
rounding  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
Mother  and  sons  broke  to  me,  in  as  deli- 
cate a  manner  as  possible,  that  the  project 
was  not  that  of  a  sane  person.  I  was  told 
that  if  I  kept  to  the  open  shore  of  the 
lake  I  should  find  the  sand  very  loose  and 
the  heat  overpowering,  and  that  if  I  chose 
the  forest  the  walking  would  be  still  worse. 
But  the  water  difficulty  was  the  most  per- 
plexing. I  was  assured  that  I  should  find 
no  water  6t  to  drink  unless  I  chanced  to 
meet  a  risinier^  who  might  be  able  to  give 
me  some.  Knowing  from  the  map  that 
the  distance  must  be  less  than  twenty 
miles,  the  obstacles  of  which  these  people 
drew  such  a  forbidding  picture  seemed  to 
me  rather  fanciful.  I,  however,  thought 
it  prudent,  before  starting,  to  take  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  some  food  with  me.  The 
only  food  that  the  house  could  supply  at 
that  moment  was  bread  and  four  or  five 
sardines.  With  my  wine,  bread,  and  sar- 
dines I  faced  the  terrors  of  the  desert 
with  my  knapsack  unpleasantly  heavy. 

As  I  neared  the  sheet  of  water  which 
had  for  me  such  an  attraction,  I  came  to 
a  pillar  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  and  read  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  miles  the  walk  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  was  delightful,  for  the 
morning's  freshness  still  resisted  the 
sun's  power.  I  met  a  young  lady  tramp- 
ing over  the  sand  with  naked  feet  and  ac- 
companied by  a  servant  carrying  bathing- 
dress  and  towels.  Like  all  well-conducted 
young  French  women  in  the  presence  of 
an  unknown  male,  mademoiselle  stared 
fixedly  in  the  direction  of  her  pretty  toes. 
I  passed  herds  of  cattle  nibbling  the  short 
grass  that  grew  where  the  ground  was 
marshy;  but  the  strip  of  land  between  the 
forest  and  the  water  became  narrower 
and  narrower,  and  I  was  soon  strug- 
gling through  high  heather  at  the  foot  ol 
the  sandhills.  Innumerable  dragon-flies 
darted  through  the  air.  Some  of  them 
had  bright  yellow  bodies  which  gave  them 
a  very  fierce  and  wicked  look  ;  others —  a 
smaller  variety  —  were,  excepting  the  all 
but  invisible  \vings,  the  color  of  rubies. 
I  disturbed  colonies  of  frogs  basking 
among  the  reeds.  They  waited  until  I 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  then  rose 
like  a  tiight  of  birds  and  dropped  into  the 


water,  their  green  backs  glittering  jait  a 
moment  in  the  sunlight.  More  cows^ 
these  were  wading  breast-high  far  out  io 
the  shallow  water  and  ringing  their  insep- 
arable bells.  Little  brown  lizards,  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  darted  over  the 
sand,  and  in  the  winking  of  an  eye  were 
lost  among  the  rusty  roots  of  the  heather. 
The  knapsack  now  felt  like  a  mountain  oa 
my  back,  the  perspiration  dropped  from 
my  face,  and  one  of  my  hands  ^  that  OQ 
the  side  of  the  sun  —  had  turned  lobster 
red  and  smarted  with  the  blistering  heat. 
Still  I  plodded  on  over  the  hot  and  yield* 
ing  sand,  or  through  the  tangled  brush- 
wood, and  could  have  convinced  myself 
that  everything  was  for  the  best  in  the 
best  of  worlds,  were  it  not  for  the  thirst 
that  parched  me.  This  is  a  sensation 
which  the  animal  spirits,  though  they  leap 
like  a  mountain  stream,  cannot  wash 
away.  I  turned  to  the  wine  which  my 
forethought  made  me  bring.  It  was  hot 
—  mulled  by  the  sun,  and  I  could  not 
drink  it.  I  cast  longing  looks  at  the  blue 
lake  that  seemed  so  cool.  It  was  really 
tepid,  and  I  had  been  told  that  the  water 
was  unfit  to  drink.  When  French  people 
say  that  certain  water  is  undrinkable  one 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  so,  for  they  are  not 
at  all  fastidious  in  such  matters.  I  had 
only  walked  about  ten  kilometres,  and 
there  were  some  twenty  more  to  cover 
before  I  could  reach  Biscarosse  by  the 
way  I  had  chosen.  As  I  went  on,  the 
sand  became  terribly  fatiguing.  Why  did 
1  not  learn  to  walk  on  stilts  like  the  Lan* 
dais,  before  undertaking  this  jouraey  ? 
1  was  told  at  Cazau  that  half  a  day's  prac- 
tice would  have  made  me  quite  an  adept. 
But  my  neck  might  have  been  broken 
during  the  lesson.  While  I  was  hesitat- 
ing whether  I  would  drink  the  wine  or  the 
water  from  the  lake,  I  nearly  walked  into 
a  well.  It  was  a  real  well,  sunk  deep  into 
the  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  foresL  I 
could  see  the  shine  of  the  water  in  the 
cool  depth  where  no  sunbeam  had  ever 
penetrated,  but  I  could  not  reach  it,  for 
there  was  neither  rope  nor  bucket.  It 
was  evident  that  those  who  used  the  well 
had  hospitably  hidden  these  utensils. 
Imitating  the  philosophy  oi  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  I  was  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
this  water  must  be  brackish  or  contami- 
nated by  the  lake,  when  I  heard  **  tap,  tap, 
tap,*'  in  the  woods  not  far  away.  It  was 
the  sound  of  a  resin-gatherer*s  axe. 

I  climbed  the  dune.  The  shadow  of 
the  pines  was  deep  but  not  cool.  These 
trees  shut  out  the  sun's  rays,  but  very 
little  of  their  heat.    Oak,  beech,  or  chest- 
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out  shade  is  cool,  but  a  pine  forest  is  al- 
ways hot  in  summer  weather.  That  "tap, 
tap,  tap,"  was  a  perfect  will  o*  the  wisp. 
Now  it  sounded  quite  near,  and  now  much 
farther  away.  It  was  leading  me  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  forest.  Presently  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man*s  body  flat- 
tened like  a  squirrel's  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  He  was  standing  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  upon  a  notched 
piece  of  timber  that  he  had  planted  against 
a  pine.  This  piece  of  wood  was  the  r^si- 
nier*s  ladder.  The  man  was  barefooted, 
like  all  his  class  when  at  work,  and  he  was 
knocking  off  with  his  axe  the  sugar-like 
lumps  of  resin  from  the  yellow  streak 
where  the  bark  had  been  lately  stripped. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  affixed  a 
little  earthen  pot,  to  catch  the  more  fluid 
resin,  on  which  greater  value  is  set.  The 
man  saw  me  coming  towards  him,  but  he 
was  either  morose  or  suspicious,  for  he 
took  no  notice  of  me.  Only  when  I  was 
battling  with  his  dog  —  a  vicious,  shaggy 
little  brute  with  a  tail  as  bushy  as  a  fox's, 
but  curled  over  his  back,  did  he  give  a 
sign  of  friendiy  feeling.  He  rebuked  the 
animal  in  a  few  short  grunts,  still  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tree.  1  then 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  some 
water.  *'  Yes,"'  he  replied,  but  went  on 
tapping  with  his  axe.  Presently  he  walked 
down  his  pole  with  the  stealthy  certitude  of 
a  cat,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  I 
did  so,  and  the  dog  brought  up  the  rear, 
with  his  lips  curled  up  at  each  side  and 
showing  his  white  teeth.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  came  to  a  little  clearing,  where 
there  were  three  or  four  very  low  but 
solidly  built  huts  of  pine  wood  with  long 
eaves.  We  entered  one  of  these,  and  my 
new  acquaintance  trustfully  left  me  there 
while  he  went  to  the  well.  I  was  not 
sorry  that  he  took  his  ill-conditioned  dog 
with  him.  While  he  was  away  I  noticed 
that  the  room  was  comfortably  floored, 
that  there  was  a  broad  open  fireplace  with 
iron  dogs  on  the  hearth,  almost  buried  in 
wood  ashes,  that  there  were  two  rough 
chairs  and  a  rougher  table  and  a  piece  of 
ham  hanging  to  a  beam.  There  were  two 
more  rooms,  one  of  which,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  was  used  as  a  bedroom,  the  other 
for  storing  resin. 

The  forester  quickly  returned  with  a 
jar  —  one  of  those  jars  so  frequently  seen 
on  approaching  the  Pyrenees,  and  which 
look  like  degenerate  descendants  of  clas- 
sic amphorae.  He  set  it  down  on  the 
table,  and  bringing  one  of  the  two  glasses 
which  he  owned  from  the  cupboard,  filled 
it  with  water  clear  and  cold.     1  emptied  it 


and  refilled  it,  and  emptied  it  again. 
Then  I  unpacked  the  bread  and  sardines 
and  wine  which  I  had  carried  on  the  top 
of  my  knapsack.  The  wine  I  gave  to  my 
host,  who,  however,  insisted  upon  my 
taking  some  before  he  would  touch  it. 
While  I  was  engaged  upon  my  bread  and 
sardines,  the  resin-gatherer  lit  a  fire  of 
cones  and  split  pine  which  needed  no 
coaxing  to  burn.  In  two  minutes  the 
flames  were  rolling  up  the  wide  chimney. 
Then  he  unhitched  a  frying-pan  from  the 
wall,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  a  lump 
of  grease  in  it.  Next  he  took  a  few  small 
fish  which  he  had  netted  in  the  lake,  and 
dropped  them  into  the  boiling  fat.  ^e 
then  fetched  a  huge  round  loaf  of  rye 
bread,  almost  black,  and  spreading  hif 
fish  upon  a  slice  of  it,  proceeded  to  eat 
his  meal.  He  grew  communicative,  and 
I  found  that  so  far  from  being  a  naorose 
or  suspicious  character,  he  was  as  simple 
and  genuine  as  a  child.  He  was  a  lean, 
agile  man  of  about  forty-five,  with  shaven 
dark  face,  aquiline  nose,  broad  prominent 
chin,  and  frank  hazel  eyes.  The  pinched 
smooth  features  and  leao  body  gave  him 
the  air  of  an  ascetic  monk.  I  soon 
learned  that  his  asceticism  was  compul- 
sory.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  bis  diet 
from  necessity  was  often  as  simple  as 
that  of  a  Trapptst.  Fortunately  for  him 
his  tastes  did  not  go  beyond  the  life  to 
which  he  had  grown,  and  he  was  contented 
with  fare  on  which  a  town  workman  could 
not  exist  except  in  a  state  of  misery. 
This  r^sinier  told  me  that  one  of  the 
great  loaves  of  rye  bread  such  as  he  had 
before  him  lasted  him  about  four  days, 
and  he  apologized  for  his  appetite  by  ex- 
plaining that  inasmuch  as  he  drank  no 
wine  and  rarely  touched  meat  he  was 
obliged  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  bread  to 
keep  up  his  strength. 

**  You  drink  no  wine?" 

"No;  this  is  not  a  grape  country,  and 
wine  is  too  dear  for  us. 

"And  are  all  the  r^siniers  water-drink- 
ers ?  " 

"All!  except  when  they  go  into  the 
villages." 

"  And  do  you  pass  all  your  life  alone  in 
the  forest?" 

"  No,  I  go  every  Saturday  night  to  Bis- 
carosse  where  my  wife  lives,  and  spend 
Sunday  there." 

He  finished  his  meal  in  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  was  ready  for  work  again',  but 
i  handed  him  my  tobacco  pouch,  at  which 
his  eyes  lighted  up  like  a  very  hungry 
child's  at  the  sight  of  a  cake,  and  we  sat 
outside  the  hut  on  the  heathery  slope  of 
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the  dune  UDder  an  old  pine,  and  resumed 
our  talk  as  we  smoked. 

**  Do  you  earn  much  money  in  return 
for  leading  this  solitary  life  in  the  woods  ?  '* 

"  We  used  to  do  well  enough  when  the 
price  of  the  barrique  of  resin  was  up  to 
forty  or  fifty  francs,  but  this  year  is  bad 
—  very  bad." 

"Haven't  the  pines  yielded  well?" 

**0h,  yes.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
pines.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  market.  The 
price  is  down  to  twenty-four  francs." 

**  How  many  barriques  do  you  fill  in  a 
year  ?  " 

"  We  reckon  a  hundred." 

**  And  you  get?" 

**  Half  the  market  price;  the  rest  goes 
to  the  proprietor.  We  divide  with  him. 
That  is  the  system  on  which  we  work  all 
through  the  Landes.  Each  man  has  gen* 
erally  one  thousand  trees  to  look  after." 

"So  with  the  market  price  at  twenty- 
four  francs  you  will  get  for  your  year's 
work  twelve  hundred  francs  (48/.).  And 
have  you  nothing  else  to  look  to?" 

"  In  the  winter  evenings  we  split  wood, 
and  sometimes  we  hunt." 

"  What  do  you  hunt  —  boars  ?  " 

"  A  —  ah  !  No  "  (with  a  grin)."  That's 
dangerous.  We  hunt  snipe,  wild  duck, 
and  hares.  Sometimes  we  kill  five  or  six 
snipe  a  day,  and  they  sell  for  two  francs 
fifty  centimes  each." 

Not  such  a  bad  life  after  all,  thought 
I,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  resin 
market. 

One  need  not  ask  why,  since  the  col- 
lection of  resin  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  the  Landes,  wild  creatures 
of  ail  kinds  have  become  much  scarcer 
than  formerly  throughout  this  region, 
which  is  still  very  attractive  to  the  adven- 
turous sportsman,  especially  if  he  be  like- 
wise a  naturalist.  The  r^siniers  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  driving  the  wolf 
back  to  the  Pyrenees;  not  so  much  by 
making  war  upon  him,  as  by  worrying  his 
nerves  by  the  incessant  tapping  of  their 
axes.  A  wolf  has  a  delicate  nervous  sys- 
tem. A  line  of  railway  run  through  his 
district  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  him 
move  elsewhere.  The  boar,  a  less  ner- 
vous animal  than  the  wolf,  and.  a  more 
formidable  one  when  attacked,  is  fre- 
quently met  in  these  forests.  He  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  r<5siniers,  who, 
when  they  see  him,  have  the  prudence  to 
let  him  go  on  his  way,  and  they  treat  his 
spouse  when  followed  by  her  young  with 
even  greater  respect.  If  the  boar  on  the 
other  hand  becomes  imprudent,  and  makes 
nightly  raids   upon  a  maize-field  on  the 


outskirts  of  a  village,  the  villagers  orgam- 
ize  a  hunt.  His  taste  for  sweet  maize- 
stalks  frequently  costs  him  his  life;  but 
he  sells  it  dearly,  ripping  open  dogs  and 
sometimes  men,  fighting  as  long  as  he  has 
strength  to  strike  with  his  tusks.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  boar  has  a  rival  here  io 
his  congener,  Ihe  domestic  pig,  which 
having  found  the  air  of  the  forest  and 
freedom  sweeter  than  that  of  the  stye  or 
farmyard  became  a  self-emancipated  pork- 
er. A  few  years  ago  these  wild  pigs  — 
they  are  known  as  cochons  sauvagts  — 
were  so  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cazau,  and  wrought  such  destruction  upon 
the  young  pines  that  the  government  took 
energetic  measures  to  exterminate  them. 
The  wild  pig  of  the  Landes  is  of  the  same 
breed  that  supplies  Paris  with  its  much 
prized  Bayonne  hams.  Formerly  troops 
of  wild  horses  roamed  the  Landes,  just  as 
wild  horses  and  cattle  still  roam  the  Ca- 
margue  —  that  desert  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  They  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. Roebucks,  which  were  once  pleo« 
tiful,  are  getting  scarce.  Smaller  quadru- 
peds, such  as  foxes  and  hares,  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  wildcat  is  found  id 
the  forests.  The  Landes  are  peculiarly 
rich  in  ornithology.  Birds  which  have 
almost  if  not  quite  disappeared  from  other 
parts  of  western  Europe,  such  as  the  bus- 
tard, the  wild  goose,  and  the  wild  swan, 
linger  in  these  solitudes.  Flamingoes  are 
occasionally  seen  in  districts  where  the 
marshes  have  not  been  drained,  and  there 
are  wild  pheasants  about  the  banks  of  the 
Leyre.  There  are  tortoises  in  the  sand, 
and  the  lakes  contain  a  great  variety  of 
fresh-water  fish.  Sportsmen  to  whom  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  something  in  old 
Europe  that  is  really  wild  is  heightened 
by  natural  obstacles,  such  as  thickets  that 
can  only  be  penetrated  by  means  of  the 
axe,  sand  sloughs  into  which  they  may 
step  unawares,  and  not  be  heard  of  more, 
and  forest  flies  capable  of  inflicting  posi- 
tive torture,  would  find  in  the  Marensin, 
the  district  immediately  south  of  Lake 
Cazau,  an  ideal  hunting-ground.  If  the 
visitor  takes  out  his  shooting  license  at 
the  mairie  of  the  commune  which  he 
chooses  for  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  he 
may  blaze  away  without  fear  of  hindrance; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  pay  this 
local  tribute,  for  the  commune  has  the 
right  to  stop  people  from  shooting  withio 
its  bounds  unless  they  are  provided  with 
one  of  its  own  licenses.  The  license  costs 
twenty-five  francs.  Half  of  the  money 
goes  to  the  commune  in  which  it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  other  half  to  the  State. 
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My  project  of  reaching  Biscarosse  by 
skirting  the  lake  soon  became  a  subject 
of  earnest  conversation  between  me  and 
the  resin-gatherer.  The  description  he 
gave  of  the  journey  was  anything  but  se- 
ductive. He  put  the  distance  at  sixteen 
kilometres.  Knowing  by  experience  the 
inveterate  habit  of  the  country  people  of 
underestimating  distances  I  added  four 
to  his  sixteen.  He  told  me  that  it  would 
take  him,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, six  hours  to  do  the  journey.  A  new 
idea  struck  me.  Between  the  trunks  of 
the  pines  I  could  see  a  boat  lying  on  the 
near  shore  of  the  lake,  and  1  asked  my 
dark  friend  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
across  by  water  to  Biscarosse. 

"Certainly,"  said  he.  "That  is  my 
boat,  and  I  can  take  you  across." 

"  Well,  name  your  price." 

After  reflecting  a  few  minutes  he  said, 

"  I  shall  have  to  pay  one  of  my  com- 
rades to  do  my  work.  It*s  about  four 
hours'  sail,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  wind, 
and  1  must  stop  the  night  at  Biscarosse. 
Do  you  think  five  francs  too  much  ?  " 

"No;  make  your  arrangements  and  let 
as  start." 

He  walked  to  a  neighboring  hut,  out- 
side of  which  two  other  r^siniers  who 
had  returned  for  their  midday  meal  were 
now  seated.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
arranged  the  matter  and  was  ready  to 
start. 

He  left  his  cabin  door  unlocked,  for  it 
never  enters  a  rdsinier's  head  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  another  rdsinier.  These  men 
pass  their  lives  in  perfect  companionship, 
without  rivalry,  jealousy,  or  distrust. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  one  of 
them  to  steal  the  fruit  of  another's  labor 
—  to  abstract  resin  from  his  neighbor's 
pots  —  but  I  have  been  assured  that  such 
practices  are  unknown  in  the  Landes. 
On  reaching  the  lake  I  found  that  the 
boat  bad  been  beached  some  ten  yards 
from  the  shore.  The  resin -gatherer 
tucked  up  his  trousers  and  waded  in. 
This  was  a  trifling  matter  with  him,  for 
he  had  bare  feet.  He  carried  his  sabots 
in  bis  hand,  because  he  was  about  to  enter 
his  village,  and  he  wished  to  look  respect- 
able there.  Seeing  me  hesitating  on  the 
shore  he  made  excuses  for  his  own  for- 
getfulness,  and  quickly  returning  insisted 
upon  carrying  me  to  the  boat  on  his  back. 
Rather  reluctantly  I  assumed  the  undig- 
nilied  position.  We  were  now  in  the  boat, 
and  a  few  pushes  of  the  sail  pole  sent  it 
gliding  into  deeper  water.  I  took  my  seat 
on  a  plank  in  the  centre  and  the  r^sinier 
placed   himself  in  the  stern,   where    he 


could  ply  the  rudder  with  one  hand  and 
hold  the  sail  cord  with  the  other.  The 
dog  settled  himself  between  his  master's 
naked  feet,  and  although  he  pretended  to 
sleep  he  kept  one  glistening  half-closed 
eye  fixed  on  me.  The  little  brute  had 
grown  more  amiable  since  he  ate  the  tails 
of  my  sardines,  but  was  still  very  surly. 

The  mast  was  set,  the  sail  was  unfurled 
and  flapped  lazily  in  the  light  bteeze.  We 
hardly  seemed  to  move.  There  was  scarce 
a  ripple  on  the  glassy  water,  and  I  could 
see  the  golden  sand  at  the  bottom  when 
we  were  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There 
was  no  shelter  here  from  the  sun's  rays, 
which  smote  down  with  almost  tropical 
force ;  but  the  sensations  which  the  nov- 
elty of  the  situation  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  awakened  were  enchanting.  Now 
I  could  take  in  the  whole  loveliness  of 
this  delightful  lake,  which  is  just  large 
enough  to  mimic  the  sea  but  not  so  large 
as  to  shut  out  the  impressions  of  the  land. 
All  around,  above  the  glittering  margin  of 
sand  stretched  the  unbroken  forest,  vast 
and  undulating  like  the  ocean.  In  the 
narrow  valleys  between  parallel  dunes 
were  sombre  depths  of  dusky  green,  over 
which  floated  a  pale  blue  mist.  There  the 
pines  looked  like  trees  accursed  without 
hope  of  sunshine  and  light,  with  no  breeze 
to  unbosom  their  agony  in  sighs,  but 
brooding  in  solemn  and  awful  silence  for- 
ever. But  where  the  storms  of  ages  ago 
had  written  their  history  in  the  sands 
rolled  high  into  the  shape  of  mountain 
ridges  the  joyous  pines  were  all  luminous 
with  the  summer  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
there  I  knew  the  doves  must  be  swinging 
on  the  topmost  boughs  where  the  wind 
and  leaves  sing  forever. 

After  about  an  hour's  very  slow  sailing, 
a  broad  ripple  breaking  from  the  shore  we 
had  left  ran  across  the  face  of  the  lake. 
Before  it  reached  us  the  sail  suddenly 
bulged,  the  cord  was  nearly  tugged  from 
the  forester's  grasp,  and  the  boat  sprang 
forward  with  a  motion  altogether  new. 
Then  we  noticed  that  the  sun  was  shining 
through  a  dun-colored  vapor,  and  that 
smoky  masses  of  cloud  were  hovering 
over  the  dunes  on  the  southern  shore. 

"A  storm  I  "  said  my  companion. 

"  Will  it  break  before  we  reach  the 
land  ?  " 

"Very  likely." 

It  was  soon  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  that 
drove  the  boat  along  at  a  greyhound's 
speed,  with  occasional  gusts  which  made 
the  foam  iiy  over  the  bows.  A  pleasant 
and  exciting  change  this,  but  if  the  dose 
was  to  be  increased  the  sail  would  need 
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very  judicious  handling.  The  boat,  more- 
over, was  very  old  and  leaky.  My  boots 
were  already  half  under  water.  The  dog, 
having  at  length  taken  his  eye  ofiE  me, 
was  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  dry  place  to  sit  upon.  I 
noticed  his  discomfort  with  satisfaction. 
Our  little  ship  might  be  filling  with  water, 
but  she  was  making  splendid  way.  The 
wind,  which  caused  us  to  tack  considera- 
bly at  first,  was  now  carrying  us  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  a  point  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  lake,  which  the  r^sinier 
wished  to  reach.  The  storm  did  not  really 
strike  us,  but  rolled  away  to  the  east,  and 
the  lumpy  water  was  settling  down  again 
as  the  boat  ran  up  a  little  creek.  Here 
the  rdsinier  moored  her,  and  we  set  off 
walking  to  Biscarosse,  which  was  about 
three  miles  distant.  The  land  here  was 
flat  and  marshy,  and  less  thickly  wooded 
than  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 
Two  bullocks  harnessed  to  a  wagon  and 
separated  by  a  very  long  beam,  were  the 
first  signs  of  approaching  civilization. 


From  Nature. 
THE    INTERNATIONAL    SANITARY 
CONFERENCE  IN   ROME. 

The  late  Conference  in  Rome,  which 
for  some  unknown  reason  stands  ad- 
journed for  the  present  to  reassemble 
again  in  November,  has  arrived  at  certain 
results,  the  details  of  which  are  not  pub- 
lished yet,  and  until  the  full  and  authen- 
ticated report  is  at  hand  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  subject  them  to  criticism. 
But  as  far  as  the  gross  results  achieved 
and  the  methods  followed  by  that  Confer- 
ence have  already  become  known  through 
the  reports  sent  to  the  daily  papers,  there 
is  no  reason  for  viewing  those  results  with 
any  peculiar  satisfaction.  As  far  as  we 
can  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence its  achievements  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  advance  on  those  of  its  predeces- 
sors held  in  Constantinople  in  1866  and 
in  Vienna  in  1874. 

During  the  present  century  Europe  has 
been  visited  six  times  by  cholera,  and 
after  the  second  visitation  (1847-50)  the 
first  International  Sanitary  Conference 
was  convened  to  Paris  in  185 1,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  some  common  understanding 
as  to  quarantine,  and  to  discuss  various 
questions  of  hygiene,  as  well  as  the  etiol- 
ogy of  the  disease. 

Between  1852-56  Europe  was  again  vis- 
*  ited  by  cholera  (England  in  1853-4),  ^^^1 


very  important  knowledge  was  then  gained 
as  to  the  intimate  relations  existing  be- 
tween general  insanitary  conditions  and 
the  spread  and  severity  of  the  disease. 
After  the  next  visitation  of  Europe  by 
cholera  (in  1865-6)  the  second  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Conference  met  at  Con- 
stantinople (in  1866).  The  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  Conference  have 
been  in  many  respects  important.  The 
Conference  agreed,  with  few  dissentients, 
that  cholera  has  for  its  starting-poiot  In- 
dia; that  its  invasion  into  other  countrieB 
is  effected  by  human  intercourse,  inclad- 
ing  linen  and  wearing  apparel;  that  iti 
spread  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
general  insanitary  conditions  of  habita- 
tion, air,  water,  and  food.  In  order  to 
avert  and  check  the  invasion  of  Europe  by 
the  disease,  the  Conference  agreed  to  a 
certain  complicated  system  of  quarantine 
both  by  land  and  sea,  which  embodied  and 
enlarged  on  the  scheme  laid  down  by  the 
preceding  Conference  of  185 1,  but  which 
had  been  found  incapable  to  avert  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  disease  in  1865-d 

Next  cholera  appeared  in  Europe  in 
various  countries  between  1869-73,  and 
after  the  epidemic  came  to  an  end  another 
International  Conference  assembled  i» 
Vienna  in  1874.  This  Conference,  while 
confirming  the  results  of  the  deliberations 
of  its  predecessors,  arrived  at  certain  im* 
portant  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  dis- 
infection and  quarantine.  As  regards  the 
latter  the  Conference  agreed  that  all  meas- 
ures of  quarantine,  as  far  as  they  are 
practicable,  are  fallacious  and  incapable 
of  averting  or  checking  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  the  disease ;  that  all  meas- 
ures of  land  quarantine  are  to  be  con- 
demned; and  that  maritime  quarantine  is 
to  be  replaced  by  competent  medical  in- 
spection. Cholera  appeared  next  in  Egypt 
in  1883,  and  from  here  was  introduced 
into  Marseilles,  where  it  assumed,  in  July, 
1884,  alarming  proportions ;  thence  It 
spread  into  Toulon,  the  south  and  north 
of  France,  into  Italy  and  Spain,  nf^ing 
everywhere  with  great  severity.  If  at 
any  time  land  and  maritime  quarantine 
had  a  fair  trial  it  was  in  1884  in  France* 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Every  one  remembers 
the  dictum  of  M.  Fauvel,  then  at  the 
head  of  medical  afiEairs  in  France,  that 
the  disease  that  broke  out  in  1884  in 
Marseilles  and  spread  thence  into  Toulon 
and  other  parts  of  France  could  not  be 
Asiatic  cholera,  because  quarantine,  after 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Egypt  in 
1883,  had  been  very  perfect  and  haa  been 
caried  out  in  French  maritime  ports  with 
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great  rigor.     Every  one  remembers  also 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  of  land 
quarantine  practised  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  in  1884  —  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment practised  in  Spain  —  its  lazarettos, 
fumigations,  and  military  cordons  with  its 
attendant  troubles,  miseries,  and  cruelties, 
cholera  spread  and  raged  with  great  se- 
verity in  France  and  Italy,  and  is  at  the 
present  moment  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  Spain  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  country,  without  any  maritime  or  land 
quarantine,  but  with  an  efficient  and  com- 
petent medical  inspection  of  all  shipping 
in  its  maritime  ports,  has  remained  free 
from  cholera  in    1884  and  hitherto,  not- 
withstanding its  vast  communications  with 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  Spain.     Maritime  and 
land  quarantine  have  had  a  repeated  and 
fair   trial,   but   have    been   found  utterly 
wanting,  and  countries  like  France,  Italy, 
and    Spain   placing   the   utmost  faith   in 
them  have  dearly  paid  for  it.     Now,  what 
lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  all  this,  and 
let  us  ask  at  the  same  time  what  lesson 
has  the  late  Conference  in  Rome  learned 
from  this? 

The  Conference  of  Constantinople  (in 
1S66)  had  adopted  ten  days  as  the  furthest 
limit  of  the  period  of  incubation  —  that  is 
to    say,  if  any  ship  coming  from  an  in- 
fected part  had  been  at  sea  for  ten  days 
and  no  case  of  cholera  has  appeared  on 
board,  the  ship  is  to  be  considered  **  clean  " 
and    is   to  receive  free  pratique.     Now, 
steamers  sailing  from  Bombay  arrive  un- 
der favorable  conditions  off  Suez  on  the 
eleventh  day,  and  therefore  if  no  cholera 
has  appeared  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age, the  ship  ought,  accordiui;  to  the  above, 
to  receive  free  pratique.     But  instead  of 
this  every  ship  is  detained  and  kept  un- 
der "inspection  "  for  at  least  twenty  four 
hours   at    Suez,   at    the   instance   of   the 
Egyptian  authorities  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 
The  majority  of  the  medical  members  of 
the  late  Conference  at  Rome  carried  this 
still  further  in  recommending  that  all  ships 
coming   from    India  should   be  detained 
and  kept  under  inspection  at  Suez  for  five 
days,  some  delegates  even  for  ten  days. 
Another  still  more  iniquitous  recommen- 
dation, and  one  which,  if  carried  into  prac- 
tice, is  likely  to  have  serious  consequences 
for  Egypt  and  Europe,  is  this:  that  if  any 
"suspected"   ship  —  the    decision   as   to 
this  **  suspicion  "  resting  with  an  Egyp- 
tian official  of  self-estimated  competency 
—  arrive   o£E   Suez,   the   passengers   and 
crew  are  to  be  turned  out  into  lazarettos, 


kept  there  under  observation,  disinfected, 
etc.  Now,  the  Conference,  in  order  to 
establish  a  permanent  focus  of  cholera 
from  which  the  disease  might,  and  in  all 
probability  would,  spread  into  Egypt  and 
the  adjoining  countries,  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  Europe,  could  not  have  recom- 
mended any  arrangement  that  is  more 
likely  to  further  such  a  hazardous  and  dan- 
gerous object.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Thorne, 
one  of  the  English  delegates,  urge  at  the 
Conference  the  iniquity  and  danger  of  this 
recommendation.  The  French  delegates 
leading  the  majority  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
any  reasonable  suggestion  ;  they  seem  to 
have  learned  no  lesson  from  the  misery 
that  lazarettos,  fumigations,  and  all  other 
measures  of  land  quarantine,  without  stop- 
ping the  introduction  and  spread  of  chol- 
era, have  in  the  past  inflicted  on  their 
country. 

If  we  ask  ourselves,  What  new  facts, 
what  new  experiences  have  in  the  last 
cholera  epidemic  in  1884  been  gained  in 
order  to  justify  these  recommendations  of 
the  majority  of  the  Conference  ?  we  have 
to  answer,  None ;  and  those  that  have 
become  known  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  recommendation  as  to  five  to 
ten  days'  quarantine  off  Suez  for  ships 
coming  direct  from  India  seems  to  imply 
that  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Egypt 
owed  its  origin  to  importation  from  India. 
This  view  has  during  1883-84  been  stated 
and  re-stated  by  French  writers  with  their 
usual  self-confidence,  but  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to 
support  it.  Moreover,  there  exists  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  showing  that  that  out- 
break, which,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
menced in  Damietta,  owed  its  origin  to 
importation  from  an  altogether  different 
direction  —  viz.,  overland  by  pilgrims  from 
Mecca.  As  Prof.  Lewis,  another  delegate 
from  England,  has  urged  at  the  Confer- 
ence, no  English  ship  coming  from  India 
has  ever  been  known  to  have  imported 
cholera  into  Egypt  and  Europe;  and,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  number  of  vessels 
arriving  from  Indian  ports  in  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  Europe,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  im- 
portation, if  it  happened  in  this  manner, 
should  not  be  of  common  occurrence. 

The  real  danger  from  cholera  for  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  Europe  does  not  lie  at  Suez 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  but  at  Mecca  and 
the  countries  about  the  Caspian  Sea,  this 
being  the  route  in  which  cholera  has  hith- 
erto travelled  —  viz.,  from  Mecca,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Persia,  into  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Levant,  Turkey, 
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and  Russia  —  and  therefore  these  are  the 
portals,  if  any,  which  the  European  pow- 
ers ought  to  guard.  As  England  has 
urged  in  the  past,  and  as  it  has  also  urged 
on  this  occasion,  every  country  may,  and 
has  a  right  to  protect  itself  as  it  thinks 
best.  France  and  Spain  may  make  their 
own  maritime  quarantine  as  rigorous,  their 
land  quarantine  as  vexatious  as  they 
choose;  but  that  these  countries  should 
dictate  measures  to  others,  which  past 
experience  has  proved  to  be  fallacious 
and  futile  to  achieve  the  end  they  aim  at, 
is  as  iniquitous  as  it  is  against  common 
sense. 

Cholera  in  Europe  being  dependent  on 
importation  from  the  East,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  absolute  prevention  of  such 
importation  would  theoretically  be  the 
best  safeguard;  but  then  the  question 
arises,  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  repeat- 
edly asked  —  viz.,  can  this  be  practically 
achieved  ?  To  stop  unconditionally  every 
and  all  communication  with  an  infected 
locality  involves,  apart  from  the  great 
practical  difBculties  in  carrying  it  out, 
such  enormous  hardships,  material  loss 
and  misery,  that  the  remedy  would  entail 
greater  misfortunes  than  the  evil  it  tries 
to  cure,  even  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  is  capable  of  so  doing. 

Prof,  von  Pettenkofer  in  his  various 
writings  on  the  subject  of  quarantine  has 
fully  and  clearly  stated  the  case,  and  their 
perusal  would  have  materially  enlightened 
many  of  the  members  of  the  late  Confer- 
ence. They  would  also  find  in  those  writ- 
ings what  they  might  have  found  already 
in  the  protocols  of  the  former  conferences 
(in  Constantinople  and  Vienna),  viz.,  that 
one  of  the  chief  and  first  duties  of  the 
State  in  order  to  prevent  and  check  the 
spread  of  cholera  is  a  proper  attention  to 
general  sanitation.  Make  your  military 
cordons  as  strict  as  you  please,  stop  and 
impede  all  trafBc  by  sea  and  land  as  much 
as  you  like,  fumigate  your  railway  travel- 
lers and  mails  as  carefully  and  rigorously 
as  possible,  you  will  not  hereby  succeed 
in  stopping  all  communication  with  an  in- 
fected country.  On  the  other  hand,  give 
up  all  those  silly  and  harassing  limita- 
tions, but  keep  a  good  lookout  for  infected 
ships  coming  to  any  of  your  ports,  detain 
the  infected  persons  in  a  specially  titted 
hospital,  disinfect  the  ship  and  articles, 
but  allow  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  to  depart,  keeping  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  notify  their  arrival  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  the  place  they  are 
bound  to.  Further  than  this,  see  that 
your  dwellings,  your  water,  and  air  are  in 


I  sanitary  respects  looked  after,  and  that 
j  filth  is  properly  disposed  of,  aod  you  will 
;  hereby  have  done  what  is  compatible  with 
all  past  and  present  experience  io  order 
to  check  the  entrance  and  dissemioatioo 
of  cholera.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  general  insanitary  conditions  of  dwell- 
ings,  water,  and  air  are  the  most  powerful 
allies  of  cholera;  without  them,  cholera  is 
as  unable  to  spread  as  typhoid  fever. 

The  principles  just  mentioned  are  prac* 
tically  those  on  which  the  sanitary  author- 
ities in  this  country  have  been  acting  in 
the  past,  and  on  which  they  are  acting  in 
the  present.  The  danger  to  this  country 
from  importation  of  cholera  from  Spain  is 
greater  than  perhaps  to  any  other,  seeing 
the  vast  maritime  communications  exist- 
ing between  this  country  and  the  east  and 
south  coast  of  Spain;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  cholera  should  unfor- 
tunately be  imported,  it  can  never  assame 
those  gigantic  proportions  that  it  has  as- 
sumed in  France,  Italy,  and  that  it  is  now 
assuming  in  Spain. 

If  one  reads  of  the  unspeakably  filthy 
conditions  prevailing  in  Spain,  and  reaiu 
at  the  same  time  of  the  silly  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  authorities  in  carrying 
out  quarantine,  one  is  reminded  o{  the 
general  who,  in  trying  to  keep  out  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  is  putting  up  on  the  frontier 
a  few  dummy  soldiers  and  toy  guns,  but 
who  has  omitted  to  provide  the  interior  of 
the  country  with  a  real  army  and  guns* 
The  result  is,  of  course,  clear:  the  enemy 
cannot  be  prevented  from  entering,  and, 
having  entered,  cannot  be  kept  from  over^ 
running  and  devastating  the  country. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LEO  XIII.   AS  ULTRAMONTANE. 

The  pope  and  the  Ultramontane  fac- 
tion have  at  last  come  to  blows,  and  each, 
in  his  own  way,  may  lay  claim  to  the  vic- 
tory. The  pope  has  triumphed,  in  so  far 
that  he  has  put  to  silence  his  responsible 
and  official  opponents,  and  has  now  only 
to  deal  with  the  small  fry  of  journalists 
and  anonymous  correspondents.  The 
Ultramontanes  have  triumphed,  in  so  far 
that  they  have  forced  the  pope  to  fight 
them  with  weapons  drawn  from  their  own 
armory.  Leo  XIII.  has  interfered  in  be- 
half of  the  cause  which  Pius  IX.  was 
never  weary  of  condemning  ;  but  in  order 
to  do  so  with  effect,  he  has  had  to  resort  to 
methods  which  Pius  IX.  was  never  weary 
of  employing.    The  Ultramontane  sword 
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has  been  unsheathed  in  defence  of  Liberal 
Catholicism.  Are  the  Ultramontanes  or 
the  Liberal  Catholics  the  chief  gainers  by 
the  event  ?  The  Roman  correspondent  of 
the  Times  gave  a  vivid  picture  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  extent  and  diffusion  of  the 
Ultramontane  revolt.  ♦*  It  forced  the 
pope's  hand  in  Belgium;  it  seeks  to  frus- 
trate his  endeavors  in  Germany ;  it  re- 
fuses his  guidance  in  Ireland;  it  has 
shown  itself  so  headstrong  in  Spain  as  to 
draw  forth  a  severe  rebuke.*'  Perhaps 
the  pope  would  have  borne  all  this  in 
silence.  But  when  the  same  tactics  were 
pursued  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  columns  of 
the  papal  journals,  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacred  College,  he  evidently 
thought  it  time  to  speak.  The  result  was 
the  remarkable  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  which  was  published  the  other 
day. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  there  is 
something  unnatural  in  an  Ultramontane 
quarrelling  with  a  pope.  The  whole  policy 
of  the  party  under  Pius  IX.  was  to  exalt 
the  papal  authority.  Can  the  Ultramon- 
tanes be  consistent  in  protesting  against 
the  application  for  a  different  purpose  of 
the  doctrine  they  helped  to  promulgate.^ 
It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
question  to  say  that  no  party,  whether  re- 
ligious or  political,  ever  troubles  itself 
about  consistency.  It  makes  an  excellent 
text  for  the  sermons  of  opponents,  but  in- 
side the  party  it  is  invariably  put  aside 
under  cover  of  some  such  formula  as 
** circumstances  alter  cases."  But  at  bot- 
tom the  Ultramontanes  are  not  inconsist- 
ent. They  wanted  the  pope's  authority 
established,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  uses  to  which  they  hoped 
to  put  it.  Infallibility  was  to  them  what 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  the 
French  Jacobins  —  a  formula  to  be  used, 
not  because  it  was  true,  but  because  it  was 
useful.  An  advanced  French  republican 
will  declare  that  from  the  judgment  of 
universal  suffrage  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
in  the  same  breath  he  will  enumerate  the 
arrangements  he  is  making  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  that  universal  suf- 
frage may  pronounce  against  the  republic. 
The  worst  enemies  of  Whig  kings  have 
been  the  preachers  of  divine  right.  When 
Pius  IX.  was  on  the  throne,  the  Ultra- 
montanes had  his  exclusive  confidence, 
and  repaid  him  by  absolute  devotion. 
Now  that  Leo  XIII.  has  withdrawn  the 
confidence,  they  have  in  their  turn  with- 
drawn the  devotion.  Even  among  Ultra- 
montanes there  is  an  inner  sanctuary,  in 
which  the  sacred   lamp  of  private  judg- 
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ment  yet  burns,  and  the  oil  that  feeds  it  is 
conviction  that  they  know  better  than  Leo 
XIII.  how  the  authority  he  possesses 
should  be  used.  For  a  long  time  the  pope 
was  very  loth  to  speak  against  this  view 
with  sufficient  peremptoriness.  He  was  a 
Whig  pope,  and  he  wished  to  rule  by  Whig 
methods.  His  silence,  however,  was  mis- 
interpreted, and  the  more  he  kept  his 
powers  in  the  background,  the  more  he 
saw  them  invoked  by  persons  and  for 
causes  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy. 
The  trial  has  at  last  been  too  much  for 
him,  and  the  'letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  is  the  result. 

The  subject  of  this  letter  is  the  neces- 
sity of  subordination  and  obedience  to  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Church.  **  Upon  these 
two  virtues  depend  the  order  and  life  of 
the  Church.  They  are  the  indispensable 
condition  for  doing  right,  and  arriving 
happily  in  port."  Men  may  show  them- 
selves wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
condition  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the 
most  obvious  ways  are  not  always  the 
most  dangerous.  There  is  no  need,  for 
example,  that  a  man  should  offer  open  op- 
position to  the  head  of  the  Church  :  **  It  is 
equally  a  proof  of  insincere  submission  to 
establish  an  opposition  between  sovereign 
pontiff  and  sovereign  pontiff.  Those  who 
in  the  case  of  two  differing  directions 
reject  the  present  one,  and  hold  to  the 
past  one,  give  no  proof  of  obedience  to  the 
authority  which  has  the  right  and  duty  of 
directing  them."  In  fact,  they  are  no 
better  than  those  schismatics  **who,  after 
condemnation,  would  appeal  to  the  next 
council  or  to  a  better  informed  pope." 
The  person  to  be  obeyed  is  the  pope  for 
the  time  being,  not  a  pope  who  has  passed 
away  or  a  pope  who  has  yet  to  come. 
The  right  opinion  on  the  subject  is  that 
each  pope  is  **free  to  follow  the  rule  of 
conduct  which  he  judges  best  for  the 
times  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case."  As  to  what  that  rule  is,  he  is  the 
sole  judge,  because  he  alone  has  full 
knowledge  what  the  circumstances  are, 
and  special  light  as  to  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with.  The  business  of  C.itholic 
journalists,  as  of  all  other  Catholics,  is  to 
submit  themselves  fully,  with  heart  and 
mind,  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Writers 
who  act  otherwise  are  false  to  their  mis- 
sion. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  probable  that 
this  unmistakable  assertion  of  the  papal 
claims  will  be  generally  respected.  Ex- 
cept in  Ireland,  the  classes  to  which  the 
Ultramontane  journalists  can  appeal  are 
not  in  a  position  to  give  them  any  effectual 
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assistance.  In  France  and  Spain,  they 
are  identified  with  the  Legitimate  Royal- 
ists, in  Germany  with  the  Particularists, 
and  the  adherents  of  these  parties  are  not 
strong  enough  to  count  for  much  in  an 
ecclesiastical  quarrel.  The  great  body  of 
Catholics  will  prefer  the  cause  of  Catholi- 
cism to  any  other  that  their  advisers  in  the 
press  may  seek  to  identify  with  it,  and 
they  will  think  that  the  pope  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  Catholicism  really  means. 
With  the  Ultramontane  politicians,  poli- 
tics come  first  and  Catholicism  second. 
They  may  not  consciously  arrange  them 
in  this  order,  but  preference  is  stronger 
than  intention,  and  it  is  in  this  order  that 
the  two  things  really  appeal  to  them. 
Hence  comes  their  antagonism  to  Leo 
XI IL,  with  whom  Catholicism  comes 
lirst,  and  politics  second.  It  is  true  this 
might  equally  have  been  said  of  Pius 
IX.  He  would  have  been  republican 
and  royalist,  radical  and  reactionary,  by 
turns,  if  he  had  thought  it  made  for  the 
interest  of  the  Church  that  he  should  be 
so.  But  except  in  the  brilliant  opening 
of  his  pontificate,  he  consistently  identi- 
fied religion  with  one  party,  and  the  Legit- 
imists forgave  him  1846  for  the  sake  of 
the  thirty  years  that  followed  his  returu  to 
Rome.  If  Leo  XIII.  would  curse  the 
republic  in  France,  the  constitutional 
monarchy  in  Spain,  the  empire  in  Ger- 
many, the  partisans  of  the  dethroned  dy- 
nasties would  stand  by  him  as  they  stood 
by  Pius  IX.  They  hate  him  because  he 
judges  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  is 
willing  to  be  friends  with  any  government 
that  is  willing  to  be  friends  with  him 
But,  we  repeat,  there  is  nothing  in  their 
hostility  to  carry  any  popular  feeling  with 
it;  and  now  that  the  pope  has  put  his 
foot  down,  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  op- 
position of  the  Extreme  Right  dwindle  to 
nothing.  In  Ireland,  no  doubt,  the  case 
is  different.  There  the  Church  has  to 
contend  with  a  strong  popular  movement, 
and  the  pope  is  compromised  by  the  mis- 
chievous and  incendiary  language  of  some 
members  of  the  episcopate.  But  the 
author  of  the  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  is  not  likely  to  draw  back  before  the 
National  League.  His  rebuke  to  the 
French  journalists  and  to  Cardinal  Pitra 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Irish  journal- 
ists and  Archbishop  Croke ;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  the  application 
specific  as  well  as  obvious,  there  is  not 
much  fear  that  he  will  be  found  wanting:. 

Yet  though  Leo  XI 1 1,  can  be  trusted  to 
use  wisely  the  autocratic  power  he  claims, 
is  it  to  the  advantage  of  Catholicism  that 
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he  should  have  been  egged  on  to  claim  it? 
That  is  another  and  a  wider  question,  and 
one  the  answer  to  which  would,  as  we 
think,  be  less  favorable  to  the  new  papal 
position. 


From  The  Satarday  Review. 
THE  LYONS  SILK  TRADE. 

Amidst  the  general  depression  that  is 
felt  more  or  less  in  every  country,  there 
are  cases  here  and  there  in  which  an  in- 
dustry is  suffering,  not  from  temporary 
decline,  but  from  actual  decay.  One  of 
these  instances  appears  to  be  presented 
by  the  Lyons  silk  trade.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  in  a  condition  of  chronic 
crisis.  Its  decay  is  due  to  two  causes—- 
the  gradual  supersession  of  hand-loom 
weaving  by  machinery  and  the  peculiar 
organization  of  the  industry  in  Lyons. 
Within  the  city  the  great  manufacturers 
are,  properly  speaking,  not  manufacturers 
at  all.  They  are  merchants  who  obtain 
orders  from  the  trade  and  give  out  mate- 
rials to  be  worked  up  by  contractors. 
Nor  are  the  contractors,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  word  in  this  country, 
manufacturers  either.  They  are  work- 
people — chef s  d atelier^  as  they  are  called 
—  who  have  a  little  capital  and  usually  own 
from  one  to  four  looms.  If  they  possess 
more  than  one  loom,  they  employ  assist- 
ants to  work  the  others.  These  chefs 
cTatelter  receive  from  the  manufacturers 
the  materials  to  be  worked  up,  contracting^ 
to  weave  them  for  a  stipulated  sum  within 
a  fixed  time,  and  they  pay  their  assistants 
daily  wages.  It  is  a  mistake  to  describe 
this  system  as  an  instance  oi  petite  indus* 
trie.  It  much  more  closely  resembles  our 
own  **  sweating  "  system.  And  M.  Leroy- 
Boileau  only  injures  a  good  case  when  he 
presses  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
Socialists.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
chefs  iV atelier  are  workpeople,  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  capital,  and  have  a  kind 
of  independence  as  regards  the  manufac- 
turers. But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  fA<^ 
if  atelier  are  a  minority  of  the  Lyons  silk- 
workers,  and  that  the  majority  not  only 
work  for  wages,  but  work  much  more 
closely  under  the  eye  of  the  employer 
than  do  the  operatives  in  a  great  factory. 
Even  in  theory,  then,  the  organization  of 
the  silk  trade  in  no  way  corresponds  with 
the  demands  of  the  Socialists.  In  actual 
fact,  the  workpeople  employed  by  the 
chefs  cT atelier  are  much  worse  ofiE  than  the 
operatives  in  a  great  factory.    The  chifi 
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d'atelier  are  too  poor  to  contract  on  favor- 
able terms  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  are  too  numerous  and  too  eager  to 
get  work  to  allow  of  effective  combination 
among  themselves.  Naturally,  every  work- 
man  of  skill  who  is  capable  of  scraping 
together  the  price  of  a  loom  is  anxious  to 
rise  from  the  position  of  a  day  laborer  to 
that  of  a  petty  employer,  and  the  recuit- 
ment  in  this  way  of  the  number  of  chefs 
ifa/e/ierincresLses  the  competition  among 
themselves  so  keenly  that  they  are  ready 
to  work  for  almost  any  pittance.  At  the 
present  time,  for  example,  it  is  said  that 
evenihe  cAe/s  iTa/e/ier  do  not  earn  more 
than  two  francs  a  day,  while  masons  and 
carpenters  earn  from  four  to  six  francs  a 
day.  And  as  the  cAe/s  (Tatelier  have  to 
pay  their  assistants  out  of  their  small 
profits,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
the  day  laborers  are  in  a  pitable  condition. 
Id  fact,  the  employers  admit  quite  frankly 
that  the  state  of  the  workpeople  of  all 
classes  is  very  bad ;  but  they  have  hith- 
erto urged  that  they  cannot  anord  to  raise 
wages.  They  have  now,  however,  agreed 
to  a  compromise.  The  day  laborers,  being 
employed  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes, 
are,  like  the  chefs  iVatelier^  not  usually 
able  to  combine  effectually  as  operatives 
in  a  factory  do,  and  by  combination  to 
force  up  wages ;  and  consequently,  al- 
though there  are  combinations,  these  com- 
binations appear  almost  powerless  in  the 
struggle  with  the  employers.  Attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
enterprising  chefs  d'atelier  to  substitute 
steam  machinery  for  the  hand  loom;  but 
these  attempts  have  not  succeeded.  In 
the  meanwhile,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  and  in  the  surrounding  departments 
great  factories  have  been  erected,  and  the 
competition  of  those  factories  is  evidently 
killing  the  trade  in  Lyons.  It  is  said  that 
the  chefs  d atelier^  for  the  most  part,  be- 
long to  families  that  have  been  in  the 
same  position  for  generations,  that  they 
have  acquired  rare  skill  and  intelligence  in 
their  trade,  and  that  thus  they  are  able  to 
turn  out  an  article  which  cannot  be 
equalled  in  the  great  factories.  This  su- 
perior workmanship,  no  doubt,  has  en- 
abled them  to  keep  up  the  competition 
with  the  great  factories  so  far;  but  the 
cost  of  this  workmanship  is  very  great, 
^od  the  cheapness  of  the  work  turned  out 
'0  the  great  factories  makes  it  more  sought 
after  generally  by  the  public.  The  result 
'^  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  are  less 
^^d  less  in  demand  with  the  public,  while 
^be  cheaper  stuffs  of  the  great  factories 
*''e  generally  worn. 


Another  cause  of  the  depression  in  the 
Lyons  silk  trade  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Just  as  Lancashire  has  sunered 
from  the  competition  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Continent,  so  at  present  Lyons  is 
suffering  from  the  competition  of  her 
neighbors.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that, 
as  wealth  accumulates,  the  more  back- 
ward countries  should  develop  new  indus- 
tries, and  usually  they  direct  their  energies 
in  the  first  place  towards  those  industries 
which  have  attained  a  great  magnitude  in 
more  advanced  countries.  In  Italy  and 
Germany  silk  manufacture  is  rapidly 
growing;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
Lyons  is  exposed,  not  alone  to  the  compe- 
petition  of  the  great  manufacturers  of  its 
own  neighborhood,  but  to  the  competilioa 
also  of  Germany  and  Italy.  This  compe- 
tition, too,  has  been  greatly  intensified  by 
the  revival  of  protectionism  during  the 
past  few  years.  French  goods  are  sub- 
jected to  such  oppressive  duties  abroad 
that  the  trade  of  France  with  other  coun- 
tries has  diminished,  and  the  native  indus- 
try in  such  States  as  Germany  and  Italy 
has  been  fostered.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  while  the  exports  of  silk  from  France 
in  1873  exceeded  nineteen  millions  ster- 
ing  in  value,  they  were  last  year  barely 
ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  price  during  the 
period  here  treated  of,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
the  exports  is  not  as  great  as  that  in  the 
value;  but  there  is  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  quantity  also,  showing  how  seriously 
France  has  been  affected  by  foreign  com- 
petition and  protective  tarias.  The  fall  in 
prices,  too,  it  will  be  seen,  is  material  as 
regards  the  workpeople.  When  the  man- 
ufacturers receive  less  for  the  goods  they 
sell,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  less  for  the 
manufacture ;  and,  consequently,  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  prices  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  fall  in 
wages  also.  And  in  another  way  still, 
protective  duties  injure  the  trade.  Fash- 
ion has  changed  very  considerably  of  late. 
There  is  less  taste  now  for  the  rarer  and 
costlier  kinds  of  silk,  the  demand  running 
chiefly  upon  mixed  goods  in  which  there 
is  a  proportion  of  cotton.  But  the  high 
duties  imposed  in  France  upon  cotton 
yarn  prevent  the  manufacturers  from  buy- 
ing their  cotton  cheap,  and  thus  enhance 
the  cost  of  materials.  The  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  having  fallen,  while 
the  price  of  such  raw  material  as  cotton 
yarn  is  enhanced,  leaves  less  margin  out 
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of  which  wages  can  be  paid,  and  thus,  in- 
directly, the  raising  of  the  duties  in  France 
helps  to  lower  wages  in  the  silk  trade. 
The  change  of  fashion  and  high  protective 
duties  are,  however,  only  temporary  and 
exceptional  causes ;  the  real  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  industry  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  competition  of  the  great  factories 
with  hand-loom  weaving.  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  the  number  of  looms 
in  Lyons  has  fallen  from  forty  thousand  to 
eighteen  thousand,  or  fifty-nve  per  cent. 
Adventitious  circumstances  have  enabled 
the  Lyons  trade  to  struggle  on  longer  than 
other  hand-loom  weavers ;  but  that  hand 
loom  weaving  is  doomed  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  and  that,  in  the  interest  of  those 
engaged,  the  change  to  the  great  factories 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  is 
desirable. 

The  circumstances  being  such  as  have 
DOW  been  described,  it  is  strange  that  the 
workpeople  do  not  seek  employment  else- 
where. It  is,  however,  less  easy  to  find 
employment  than  economists  often  sup- 
pose. The  workpeople  have  acquired 
great  skill  in  the  business  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged,  and  if  they  were  to  pass 
into  any  other  trade,  that  skill  would  be  of 
little  value  to  them.  Besides,  they  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  the  times  will  mend.  There 
have  in  the  past  been  several  crises  in 
Lyons,  and  they  have  been  followed  by 
periods  of  more  or  less  prosperity;  and 
doubtless  the  workpeople  trust  (hat  the 
present  extreme  depression  will  also  come 
to  an  end.  Lastly,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  present  state  of  trade  in 
France  there  are  openings  for  all  the  dis- 
tressed Lyons  workpeople.  Doubtless, 
in  emigration  there  would  be  a  resource  ; 
but  then  French  workpeople  seldom  emi- 
grate. It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the 
workpeople  persist  in  struggling  on,  and 
if  the  organization  of  the  trade  is  not 
changed,  its  decay  must  continue,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  bring  serious  trouble 
upon  Lyons.  Hand-loom  weaving  cannot 
hold  its  own;  and  yet  it  would  seem  from 
past  experience  that  the  introduction  of 
large  factories  in  Lyons  is  not  easy.  All 
the  factories  hitherto  established  have 
been  outside  the  city,  and  some  of  them 
even  at  considerable  distances.  The 
claim  of  the  workpeople  at  present  is  for 
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a  fixed  scale  of  wages.  The  employeri 
long  refused  to  accept  the  proposal,  in- 
sisting that  their  profits  do  not  permit 
them  to  pay  more  than  they  now  do.  On 
that  point,  of  course,  outsiders  are  incapa* 
bie  of  forming  a  judgment.  Perhaps  the 
fear  that  if  the  crisis  lasted  much  longer, 
and  if  the  workpeople  refused  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere  the  end  might  be 
serious  trouble,  induced  the  employers  to 
agree  to  a  compromise.  The  feeling  of 
the  workpeople  against  the  bour^ioisie  is 
strong;  and,  though  hitherto  peace  has 
been  maintained,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  there  might  be  disturbances.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  actual  resistance  in  the 
streets  were  recognized  as  hopeless,  the 
spread  of  Socialistic  doctrines  would  go 
on  rapidly.  Socialism  even  now  has  at- 
tained a  strong  position  in  the  city,  and 
under  present  circumstances  its  spread  is 
likely  to  be  more  rapid  than  before.  la 
the  mean  time  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
government  can  do  much.  Doubtless 
the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties 
would  effect  something;  but  whether  sat- 
isfactory treaties  can  now  be  negotiated  is 
a  doubtful  matter.  The  United  States, 
where  at  one  time  there  was  not  only  a 
large  but  a  steadily  growing  trade  to 
French  silks,  are  little  disposed  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  France ;  and  with  our 
own  country  the  negotiation  so  long  car- 
ried on  ended  in  nothing.  In  fact,  the 
protectionist  feeling  throughout  France  is 
so  strong  that  there  is  little  probability 
the  government  would  be  able  to  make 
such  concessions  as  would  obtain  for  it 
real  advantages  for  the  Lyons  silk  trade, 
even  if  ministers  could  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  protective  policy  of  late 
years  has  contributed  in  any  material  de- 
gree to  the  depression  now  prevailing  io 
Lyons.  Except  by  the  negotiation  of 
commercial  treaties,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  government  can  e£fect  much. 
The  only  hope  that  can  be  entertained  is 
that  the  extreme  depression  now  prevail- 
ing all  over  the  world  may  soon  pass 
away,  and  that  with  the  return  of  better 
times  the  Lyons  silk  trade  may  feel  some 
revival  which  will  enable  those  engaged  io 
it  gradually  to  transfer  their  capital  and 
their  skill  to  other  departments  of  indai- 
try  which  will  pay  them  better. 
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TO   A  THRUSH,   ETC, 


TO  A  THRUSH. 

How  I  do  envy  thee,  thou  small  brown  bird, 
That  sittest  on  the  slowly  budding  spray 
Of  yonder  tree,  and  all  the  pale  spring  day 
Pourest  thy  song  abroad,  till  swift  upstirred 
The  other  birds  sing  forth  their  merry  song, 
Singing  unheeding  or  of  pain  or  wrong  ! 

I  hear  thee  trilling  through  the  sweet  moist 

air. 
How  free  thy  music ;  how  it,  welling  out. 
Makes  the  world  vocal !    What  hast  thou  with 

doubt  ? 
What  knowest  thou  of  all  we  mortals  bear  ? 
Ah,  little  dost  thou  reck  of  sin  or  pain  ; 
Nor  dost  thou  know  that  frost  must  come 

again ! 

Oh,  I  am  weighted  with  a  world  of  care  I 

I  cannot  sing  like  thee,  mute  am  I  sure. 

I  feel  all  that  thou  say'st,  but  must  endure 

In  silence,  for  I  may  not  take  my  share 

In  that  vast  stream  of  praise  that  is  outpoured 

When  sweet  spring  rises  up  to  greet  her  Lord. 

Teach  me  thy  secret,  happy  bird  I     I  wait 
Expectantly  to  listen  for  the  charm, 
That  keeps  thee  ignorant  of  sin  and  harm. 
And  those  fierce  joys  that  make  the  sufferer 

great. 
That  crown  him  in  the  presence  of  the  earth, 
That  hail  him  conqueror  o*er  the  ills  of  birth. 

What,  wilt  thou  not  confide  in  me  to-night  ? 
See  how  the  wan  moon  creeps  above  the  firs. 
While  in  ilie  topmost  boughs  a  sad  song  stirs, 
Too  sad,  too  sweet,  to  greet  her  beauty  bright. 
Then  art  thou  silent  as  the  night  glides  by. 
Drawing  her  garments  o'er  the  saffron  sky. 

I  cannot  sing,  for  oh  !  my  heart  is  sore  ; 
Thou  hast  no  heart,  dear  bird,  so  thou  canst 

sing, 
Thou  hast  no  past,  no  future  that  may  bring 
Some  deadly  dart  to  pierce  thee  to  the  core  ; 
Thou  livest  in  the  present's  fair  blue  sky. 
That  is  thy  secret,  shared  by  none,  save  I. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


AN  ORERMANNIC   EPILOGUE, 

Amid  our  little  worldly  din, 

Vain  to  arrest  or  save, 
A  century  of  vulgar  sin 

Approaches  to  its  grave. 

We  dare  not  praise,  we  would  not  blame, 
The  thing  ourselves  have  made  ; 

Nor  part  the  honor  from  the  shame, 
The  sunshine  from  the  shade. 

Ah  no.  we  sages  of  to-day 

Refuse  to  bless  or  ban  ; 
Nothing  we  do  at  all,  and  say 

As  little  as  we  can. 


Let  us  have  leave  to  eat  and  drink 
And  we  shall  be  content : 

W*  need  not  too  exactly  think 
For  what  our  lives  were  meant* 

Indifferent  happy  with  our  lot, 
We  trudge  the  trodden  way ; 

And  if  there  be  a  God  or  not 
We  hardly  care  to  say. 

Could  not  the  old  philosophy 
A  better  council  give?  — 

'*  So  live  that  you  may  learn  to  die, 
So  die  that  you  may  live.' 
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We  have  no  heart  to  live  our  life. 

We  do  not  wish  to  die : 
Too  cowardly  to  join  the  strife, 

Not  brave  enough  to  fly. 

We  feebly  fret,  we  mildly  doubt. 

We  compromise  with  sin  : 
The  old-world  fashions  have  gone  out. 

The  new  not  yet  come  in. 

Upon  the  borders  of  a  time. 
We  leave  all  things  undone  : 

God  send  we  hear  the  morning  chime. 
And  live  to  see  the  sun ! 


THE  DEAD  SOLDIER  AT  MT.   McGREGOR. 

Sleep,  soldier !  sleep  !    Your  task  is  ended^ 
Rest  as  the  brave  alone  may  rest ; 

Still  shall  the  dug  your  sword  defended, 
Untorn,  untarnished,  wrap  your  breast. 

And  wheresoe'er  in  airy  splendor 
That  undimmed  banner  greets  our  view, 

Its  starry  folds  with  sorrow  tender 
Shall  touch  our  hearts  with  thoughts  of  yoiL 

The  brave  you  led,  the  weak  you  shielded. 
And  those,  once  foes,  who  felt  your  mighty 

Now  that  the  hand  which  wisely  wielded 
Such  power  is  still,  in  grief  unite. 

That  girdled  world  whose  fame  you  tasted, 
That  girdled  world  whose  woes  you  knew, 

Kneels  by  your  corse,  wan  now  and  wasted, 
And  worships  on  though  life  is  through. 

Nor  place  nor  people  claim  your  story. 
All  shores,  all  nations,  weep  your  doom; 

Lines  cannot  bound  a  heroes  glory. 
Mankind  his  fellows  and  the  earth  his  tomU 

Then,  soldier,  sleep,  your  task  is  ended. 
Rest  as  the  brave  alone  may  rest ; 

Still  shall  the  fias;  your  sword  defended, 
Untorn,  untarnished,  wrap  your  breast. 

Charles  Noblk  Gregoet. 

Milwaukee  Sunday  SentineL 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  ELECTRESS  SOPHIA.* 

Among  the  lives  of  English  queens  and 
princesses,  which  have  naturally  enough 
employed  the  labors  of  loyal  and  industri- 
ous compilers,  a  biography  of  the  elec- 
tress  Sophia  could  of  course  claim  no 
place.  She  was  but  "  the  mother  of  our 
kings  to  be"  —  "Magna;  Britanniae 
Haeres,"  as  the  inscription  runs  on  her 
coffin  in  the  royal  vault  at  Hanover.  Yet 
it  is  strange  that  the  personal  history  of  a 
princess  whose  character  and  conduct 
possess  so  singular  an  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  our  national  history,  should 
never  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  English  mono- 
graph. H  the  courtly  pens  of  Hanoverian 
authors  (Feder,  Malortie,  Noldeke)  might 
formerly  have  rendered  any  composition 
of  the  kind  superfluous,  such  is  hardly  the 
case  now,  when  the  publication  of  the 
electress's  autobiographical  memoir,  of 
her  correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  and  of 
other  valuable  remains  in  the  archives  of 
Hanover,  has  placed  a  mass  of  new  mate- 
rials at  the  disposal  of  the  biographer.  It 
is  true  that  the  more  her  life  is  known, 
the  less  will  it  be  believed  to  have  been 
consistently  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
great  object.  The  legend  of  her  having 
frequently  declared  that   she  should  die 

•  I.  Memoiren  der  Herxogin  Softkit^  nackmalt 
Kur/Urstin  von  Hannover.  Herausgcgeben  von  Dr. 
Adolf  Kucher.  (Pubiicationen  aus  den  k.  Preuss. 
Siaatsarchiven,  IV.  Band).     Leipzig,  1S79. 

2.  Corrtipondance  dt  Leibniz  avec  t Hectrict  Sophit 
de  Briinsivick'LuMebourg.     3  vols.     Hanover,  1874. 

3.  Brir/t  der  Ilerzogin  von  Orleans^  Elisabeth 
Charlotte^  an  die  Kur/urstin  Sophie  tton  Hannover, 
(Kanke,  Kranzosische  Geschichte,  Vol.  V.) 

4.  Brie/e  der  Prinzessin  Elisabeth  Cliarlotte  von 
Orleans^  1676-1722.  (liibliolhek  des  literarischcD  Ve- 
reins  zu  Stuttgart,  Vol.  VI.) 

5.  W.  Havemann,  Geschichte  der  Lande  Brautt' 
schweig  und Ltiruburg.     3  vols.     Gottingen,  1857. 

6.  A.     Kocher,     Geschichte     von     Hannover     und 
Braunschweig,    164S  bis  17 14.      I.  Theil  (164S-1668). 
(Pubiicationen  aus  den  k.  Preuss.  Staatsarchiven  XX. 
Band.)     Leipzig,  1884. 

7.  L.  Hiasser.  Geschichte  der  rheinischen  P/alz, 
2  ed.     2  vols.     Heidelberg,  1S56. 

8.  Die  Herzogin  von  Ahlden^  Stamntutter  der 
Kdniglichtn  Hduser  Hannover  und Preussen,  Leip- 
zig, 1852. 

9.  A.  F.  H.  Schaumann,  Sophia  Dorothea^  Prin- 
zrssin  von  A  hide n^  und  Kurfiirstin  Sophie  von  Han- 
nover.     Hanover,  1S79. 

10.  A.  Kocher,  Die  Prinzessin  von  Ahlden^  in 
Sybel's  HisiorischeZeitschrift.     VoL  XLVIIL     iSSa. 


content,  if  on  her  tomb  could  be  inscribed 
the  words,  *♦  Sophia,  queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," is  irreconcilable  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  her  private  thoughts  as  well  as  public 
acts.     Neither,    however,   will  a    candid 
enquiry  result  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
notion,  to  which   the    conclusions   of  an 
able  and  voluminous  living  historian,  M. 
Onno  Klopp,  are  calculated  to  give  color, 
that  during  part  of  her  life  she  regarded 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  aversion, 
the   brilliant   prospect  opening   more   or 
less  hopefully  before  her.    She  was  not, 
perhaps,   endowed    with   what  an   Eliza- 
bethan would  have  called  a  "  high-aspiring 
mind ; "  but  in  do  part  or  phase  of  her  life 
was  she  unequal  either  to  her  present  for- 
tunes or  to  the  responsibilities  which  a 
greater  future  cast  before  it.     Of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hanoverian  succession  her  bi- 
ography will  therefore  always  form  a  most 
significant  part.     But  on  that  history  we 
do  not  on  this  occasion  propose  to  dwell. 
She  was  in  herself  a  person  of  no  common 
order.     In   an  age  when  the  majority  of 
the  German  courts  took  pride  in  imitating 
the  splendors  and  the  vices  of  Versailles, 
and  when  the  thoughts  of  her  own  hus- 
band and  eldest  son  were  devoted   to  a 
narrow  dynastic  policy,  or  diverted  by  the 
fetes  in  which  their  mistresses  shone  con- 
spicuous, she  led  a  life  many-sided,  high- 
minded,  and  pure.    The  scandal   which 
aspersed    her    own    reputation    may    be 
waved  aside  as  utterly  without  proof.   For 
the  coarseness  of  tone  which  frequently 
disfigures  her  writing,  the  manners  of  her 
age,  and,  to  some  extent,  experiences  un- 
provoked by  herself,  are  largely  accounta- 
ble.    Political  ambition  was  not  unknown 
to  her,  but  it  certainly  did  not  absorb  her 
interests.    Though  she  cannot  be  allowed 
the  credit  claimed  for  her  by  one  of  her 
encomiasts,  of  having  discovered  the  mer- 
its of  Leibnitz,  and  though  much  of  his 
philosophy  was  as  far  above  her  as  she 
was  above  the  mere  pretence  of  under- 
standing it,  she  was  a  woman  of  shrewd 
intelligence,  unfailing  common  sense,  and 
a  freshness  of  humor  which    often  de- 
.serves  to  be  mistaken  for  wit.     Perhaps 
Descartes  would   hardly  have  dedicated 
his  **  Principia"  to  her  as  he  did  to  her 
sister  Elizabeth ;  but   she  knew  how  to 
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distinguish  precious  metal  from  tiosel, 
and  she  saw  through  Toland,  whose  glory 
it  was  to  see  through  everything.  She 
conciliated  without  apparent  effort  the 
good-will  of  all  whom  she  cared  to  please, 
whether  it  were  an  old  opponent  of  her 
house,  like  Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  Wolf- 
enbiittel;  or  an  unmanageable  ci-devant 
lover,  like  Duke  George  William  of  Celle. 
King  William  III.  treated  her  with  a  re- 
spect not  wholly  due  to  her  political  im- 
portance ;  and  his  great  adversary  Lewis 
XIV.,  after  a  visit  she  had  paid  to  his 
court,  spoke  of  her  with  marked  approval, 
deigning  to  add  an  avowal  that  he  was 
fond  of  Us  gens  d^ esprit.  Indeed,  the 
learned  Urbain  Chevreau,  in  his  rather 
dreary  commonplace  book,  actually  opines 
that  the  question  started  by  French  con- 
ceit, **  Si  un  Allemand  pent  Stre  bel 
esprit,"  might  be  settled  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  in  France  is  better  entitled  to  that 
designation  than  is  the  duchess  of  Han- 
over. But,  more  than  this;  no  one  was 
ever  more  enthusiastically  loved  by  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing to  know  the  excellence  of  her  heart ; 
nor  —  surest  sign  of  a  genial  disposition 
—  was  she  at  any  time  in  her  life  without 
an  intimate  friend.  The  truest  of  all 
these  friends  was  her  niece,  the  incom- 
parable Elizabeth  Charlotte  {Lise-Lotte\ 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  For  many  a  long 
and  weary  year  this  faithful  woman,  who 
never  wrote  an  untrue  word  in  her  beloved 
native  tongue,  poured  her  griefs  and  her 
gossip  into  the  sympathetic  ears  of  ma 
tante;  and  when  the  end  came,  she 
mourned  her  in  words  of  passionate  grief. 
But  before  attempting  to  summarize  the 
intellectual  and  moral  traits  which  distin- 
guish the  electress  Sophia,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  survey  her  life  as  a  whole, 
and,  above  all,  to  dwell  upon  its  later 
years,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  wonder- 
ful old  lady,  ceaselessly  pacing  the  gravel 
walks  in  the  gardens  of  Herrenhausen, 
was  a  familiar  image  to  many  English- 
men. For  a  picture  of  her  life  in  those 
later  years,  her  correspondence  with  Leib- 
nitz, which  is  fairly  continuous  from  i6SS 
onwards,  furnishes  abundant  materials. 
Hut  for  a  sketch  of  the  first  fifty  years 
out  of  the  fourscore  years  and  four  over 
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which  her  life  extended,  her  autobiogra- 
phy serves  as  the  most  appropriate  guide. 
With  its  help  there  is,  we  thiok,  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  her  cooduct 
in  relation  to  a  series  of  events,  which 
ended  in  a  terrible  catastrophe  still  the 
subject  of  much  eager  speculation. 

These  autobiographical  memoirs,  which 
were  discovered  by  the  late  G.  H.  Peru 
among  the  papers  in  the  Hanoveriaa  ar- 
chives, had  already  been  made  some  use 
of  both  by  Havemann,  in  his  valuable 
"History  of  Brunswick  and  Luoeburg" 
(3  vols.,  1857),  and  by  M.  Onoo  KIopp^ 
before  they  were  edited  by  Dr.  K6cber 
for  the  series  of  publications  from  the 
Prussian  archives.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble,  when  he  compiled  his  instructive 
volume  of  "  State  Papers  and  Correspon- 
dence ; "  but  Dr.  Kocher  has  of  course 
constantly  resorted  to  them  in  his  own 
**  History  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick** 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a  solid  and 
valuable  work,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  been  quite  recently  published.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  memoirs ;  for  though  the  origiaal  or 
first  draft  is  wanting,  the  extant  copy  is 
from  the  hand  of  Leibnitz.  Some  polite 
remarks  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  appended  by 
him  to  the  MS.,  reveal  the  fact  that  he  has 
corrected  the  duchess's  French  orthogra- 
phy and  grammar.  But  no  such  emenda- 
tions could  impair  the  effect  of  the  writer's 
style.  Leibnitz  declares  that,  in  spite  of 
an  apparent  negligence,  it  exhibits  some- 
thing of  the  quality  which  Longinus  calls 
the  sublime ;  but  he  elsewhere  more 
nearly  hits  the  mark,  when  he  tells  Mme. 
de  Brinon  that  the  duchess  alone  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  saying  strong  things  in 
a  marvellously  pleasant  way.  These  me- 
moirs in  truth  contain  "strong  things'*  of 
divers  kinds ;  but  the  reader  will  agree 
with  Leibnitz  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
the  good-humor  which  takes  the  sting  out 
of  most  of  their  censures,  and  relieves, 
though  it  cannot  refine,  the  coarse  salt 
of  their  seventeenth-century  pleasantries. 
And  yet  the  book  was  written  in  no  buoy- 
I  ant  mood.  In  the  months  immediately 
j  preceding  the  close  of  16S0,  when  Sophia 
,  began  to  write  (the  "  Memoirs  "  were  fin- 
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ished  on  February  25th,  1681),  she  had 
lost  her  sister  Elizabeth  and  her  dearly 
loved  brother  the  Elector  Palatine.  Dr. 
Kocher  has  printed  several  of  her  letters 
to  him,  which  had  probably  been  returned 
to  her  immediately  after  his  death,  for 
reminiscences  of  them  occur  in  the  **  Me- 
moirs." Her  husband,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  of  his,  was  abroad  in  Italy,  and 
she  took  up  her  pen,  to  divert  herself,  as 
she  says,  during  his  absence,  to  avoid 
melancholy,  and  to  keep  herself  in  good 
spirits.  •*  For,"  she  adds,  with  her  cus- 
tomary frankness,  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  preserves  health  and  life,  which  is 
very  dear  to  me."  And  it  must  be  al 
lowed  (hat,  though  troubles  are  not  to  be 
bought  off  either  by  activity  of  mind  or 
by  serenity  of  temper,  few  lives  so  full  of 
public  and  private  cares  have  been  more 
prolonged  or  better  managed  than  hers. 

Sophia,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  twelfth 
of  the  thirteen  children  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  King  James  I.,  and  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine  and  for  a  short  year  king 
of  Bohemia.*  She  was  born  at  the  Hac^ue 
on  October  14th,  1630,  and  was  thus  only 
by  a  few  months  the  junior  of  her  first 
cousin  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles 
II.  Her  parents  were  at  the  time  of  her 
birth  living  as  exiles  at  the  Hague,  or  at 
Rhenen,  near  Utrecht,  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  the  States  General,  eked  out  by 
occasional  supplies  from  England.  There, 
however,  her  uncle's  troubles  with  his 
Parliament  had  already  begun.  Just  a 
month  after  Sophia*s  birth  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  England  and  Spain,  in 
which  no  mention  occurred  of  the  Pala* 
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tine  house,  and  Frederick  was  advised  by 
Charles  I.  to  make  his  own  peace  with  the 
emperor  at  any  price.  Though  in  this 
year,  1630,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  al- 
ready undertaken  his  first  campaign  in 
Germany,  its  results  had  failed  to  excite 
any  strong  hopes.  All  other  resources 
seemed  at  an  end,  and  private  misfortunes, 
too,' were  crowding  upon  the  unlucky  pair. 
In  1629,  their  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry 
Frederick,  had  been  drowned  in  a  col- 
lision off  Haarlem ;  and  their  infant  daugh- 
ter Charlotte  was  laid  beside  him  in  the 
grave  only  three  days  before  the  christen- 
ing of  her  new-born  sister.  We  may 
therefore  credit  Sophia's  statement,  that 
her  birth  gave  no  extraordinary  satisfac- 
tion to  her  father  and  mother,  who  were 
at  a  loss  both  where  to  find  godparents 
for  her  and  what  name  to  bestow  upon  her 
in  baptism.  However,  the  States  of  West 
Frisia  generously  helped  to  meet  one  of 
these  emergencies ;  and  as  to  her  name, 
which  had  so  nearly  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  English  dynasty,  she  tells  us  it 
was  drawn  by  lot  out  of  several  which  had 
been  written  on  slips  of  paper  for  the 
purpose.  Very  soon,  she  continues,  she 
was  packed  off  by  her  mother  to  Leyden, 
"where  her  Majesty  had  all  her  children 
brought  up  at  a  distance  from  herself;  for 
the  sight  of  her  monkeys  and  dogs  was 
more  agreeable  to  her  than  the  sight  of 
us."  Things  were  managed  more  rigor- 
ously here  than  at  Rhenen  and  the  Hague. 
**  We  had  a  court  quite  in  the  German 
style.  My  governess  .  .  .  had  held  the 
same  position  with  the  king  my  father 
when  he  was  a  child,  from  which  her  prob- 


•  It  may  be  convenient 
tabular  form :  — 


(i)  Henry  Frederick 
(1614-1629). 


(6)  Louisa  HoUandina 

(1622-1709), 
Abbess  of  Maubuisson 
(1664). 

(10)  PkiUp 
(1627-1655). 


to  give  the  names  of  these  children,  with  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths,  in  a 
Frbdbrick  V.  (1596-1632)  m.  Elizabeth  (1596-1662). 


(2)  Charles  Lewis 

(1617-16S0), 
Elector  Palatine 

(7)  Lewis 
(August-September, 
X623). 


(11)  Chariot te 
(1628-1631). 


(3)  Elizabeth 

(1619-1680), 

Abbess  of  Herford 

(1667). 


(4)  Rupert 
(1619-1682). 


(s)  Maurice 
(1620-1652). 


(8)  Edward 
(1625-1663). 


(12)  SOPHIA 

(1630-1714), 

m.  Ernest  Augustus, 

aftem^-ards  Elector  of  Hanover 

(1658). 


(9)  Henrietta  Maria 
(1626-1651) 
m.  Sigismund  Ragoczi, 
Prince  of  Transylvania 
(1651). 

(13)  Gustavus 
(1632- 164 1). 
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able  ao^e  may  be  guessed.  But  she  was 
assisted  io  her  duties  by  her  two  daugh- 
ters, who  seemed  older  than  herself.  .  .  . 
They  taught  me  to  love  God  and  to  fear 
the  devil,  and  I  was  brought  up  with  great 
devoutness,  according  to  the  admirable 
precepts  of  Calvin.  I  was  taught  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  German,  which 
I  knew  by  heart  without  understanding 
it."  She  adds  an  amusing  description  of 
her  life  at  Leyden,  divided  between  strict 
religious  exercises  and  studies,  and  a  still 
stricter  etiquette.  During  Sophia*s  child- 
hood, a  deeper  gloom  than  ever  surrounded 
the  destinies  of  her  family  ;  for  the  death 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632  had  been 
followed  by  that  of  the  dethroned  king  of 
Bohemia ;  and  as  the  storms  were  gather- 
ing fast  in  England,  his  queen  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of 
her  Dutch  hosts.  In  1639- 1640,  her  eld- 
est surviving  son,  Charles  Lewis,  was  a 
prisoner  in  France,  and  in  1641  his  brother 
Rupert  was  only  liberated  from  his  captiv- 
ity in  Austria  on  promising  never  to  serve 
against  the  emperor.  Prince  Rupert  re- 
paired to  England,  where  his  sword  and 
that  of  his  brother  Maurice  were  soon  un- 
sheathed on  behalf  of  their  uncle's  throne. 
In  Germany,  the  last  and  dreariest  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  opened;  and 
then,  after  long  crying  of  peace  where 
there  was  no  peace,  the  Treaties  of  West- 
phalia at  last  restored  the  Lower  Palatin- 
ate to  Charles  Lewis,  thus  rewarding  his 
mother's  sacrifices,  and  his  own  supple 
persistency. 

In  1641  Sophia,  herself  ill  and  afflicted 
beyond  measure  by  tlie  death  from  a 
fearful  malady  of  her  brother  and  compan- 
ion Prince  Gustavus,  left  Leyden  for  the 
Hague.  Here  the  young  girl  fancied  that 
she  was  *'  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Para- 
dise in  beholding  so  much  variety  and  so 
many  people,  and  in  no  longer  beholding 
her  teachers."  She  was  by  no  means  hurt 
at  finding  there  three  sisters  much  hand- 
somer and  more  accomplished  than  her- 
self. Of  these  three  the  eldest  was  Eliza- 
beth, who  will  always  be  remembered 
among  the  learned  and  pious  women,  the 
schone  Seelcn^  of  Protestantism.  She  had 
seen  more  of  suffering  and  sorrow  than 
her  younger  sisters,  and  was  of  a  deeper 
nature  than  even  Sophia,  who  most  resem- 
bled her  in  her  love  of  learning  and  rever- 
ence for  greatness.  Yet  it  is  difficult  not 
to  regret  that  one  who  in  her  youth  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Descartes  should  have 
ended  as  a  devotee  of  the  turbid  mysticism 
of  Labadie.  It  was  not  till  many  years 
after  the   partial   restoration   of  the  for- 


tunes of  her  house,  that  she  found  a  con- 
genial retreat  io  the  Protestant  coo  vent  of 
Herford  in  Westphalia,  of  which  she  be- 
came abbess  in  1667,  through  the  efforts 
of  her  cousin  the  great  elector.  Here 
she  was  visited  by  William  Penn,  whose 
tribute  to  her  saintly  memory  forms  her 
noblest  epitaph.  Sophia  draws  a  striking 
portrait  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  in  the  early 
days  at  Rheneo,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  elder  sister  bore  a  more  striking 
resemblance  than  herself  to  their  mother, 
but  the  sketch  is  not  particularly  respect- 
ful. A  year  or  two  later,  when  the  sisters 
again  met  at  Heidelberg,  the  lively  Sophia 
confesses  with  some  shame  to  her  sense 
of  oppression  in  the  company  of  so  supe- 
rior a  person.  Things  had  altered  with 
both  women  when,  shortly  before  Eliza- 
beth's death  (in  1680),  she  sent  for  Sophia 
to  pay  her  a  last  visit,  and  received  her,  as 
is  related  in  the  *'  Memoirs,"  like  a  healing 
angel  from  heaven.  The  second  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia's  daughters,  Louisa 
Hollandina  (born  1622,  died  1709)  was  a 
person  of  a  different  stamp,  —  *'  not  so 
handsome,"  *  writes  Sophia,  **but  to  roy 
mind  her  temper  made  her  more  agree- 
able." Her  life,  too,  ended  in  a  convent, 
but  one  in  which,  as  may  be  surmised,  she 
maintained  a  less  strict  rigime  than  that 
which  Elizabeth  introduced  at  Herford. 
After  suddenly  quitting  her  mother's  court 
in  1657,  she  abjured  Protestantism  at  Ant- 
werp and  took  refuge  in  a  nunnery  at 
Paris.  It  was  probably  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  her  brother  Edward,  who 
had  himself  become  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
was  married  to  a  divorced  French  lady  of 
high  rank,  that  she  became  abbess  of 
Maubuisson,  where  she  led  an  extremely 
comfortable  life,  boasting  of  her  large 
family  and  enjoying  incomparable  spirits, 
till  she  died  only  a  few  years  before  her 
sister  the  electress.  Louisa  HoIIandioa 
had  some  talent  as  an  artist,  but,  says  her 
sister,  **  while  painting  others,  she  a  good 
deal  neglected  herself."  Sophia,  however, 
gratefully  acknowledges  that  she  owed 
much  in  these  early  days  to  the  guidance 
of  her  two  eldest  sisters.  The  third  was 
Henrietta  Maria  (born  1626,  died  1651X 
who  lived  only  a  short  time  after  her  roar- 
I  riage  to  Sigismund  Ragoczi,  prince  of 
I  Transylvania.  Sophia  gives  a  very  pleas- 
i  ing  account  of  her  beauty,  but  says  that 
I  her  tastes  were  more  domestic  than  those 
I  of  her  elder  sisters,  and  lay  entirely  io  the 
direction  of  needlework  and  preserving. 

*  The  personal  attractions  of  the  two  siiter*  may  bt 
compared  in  the  admirable  HoothonU  now  in  tht 
Weiienmuseum  at  Herrenbausen. 
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The  elder  daughters  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia  being  thus  diversely  enabled  to 
resist  depression,  it  would  seem  that  the 
youngest,  Sophia,  was  charged  in  the 
lamily  with  the  low  comedy  considered 
necessary  for  brightening  their  lives. 
Among  the  railleries  which  she  recounts 
some,  as  she  is  fain  to  confess,  had  better 
have  been  left  unrecorded.  At  all  events 
she  seems  to  have  completed  her  educa- 
tion in  one  direction  ;  for  while  her  eldest 
sister  had  been  taught  six  languages  by 
her  mother,  Kembie  is  probably  right  in 
considering  Sophia  to  have  become  more 
or  less  mistress  of  seven.  She  was  the 
favorite  of  the  faithful  friend  of  her  family, 
whom  she  rather  unceremoniously  calls 
"  UD  vieux  milord  nomm^  Craven,"  and  of 
whom  elsewhere,  though  acknowledging 
his  constant  munificence,  she  speaks 
rather  slightingly  as  "le  bon  homme." 
Probably  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this 
want  of  respect  may  be  found  in  Craven's 
bourgeois  origin,  for  an  intense  pride  of 
birth  was  among  Sophia's  least  amiable 
characteristics.  She  also  attracted  the 
good  will  and  admiration  of  other  English 
lords  and  gentlemen,  who  in  these  evil 
days  sought  at  Rhenen  and  the  Hague 
the  diversions  no  longer  to  be  found  at 
Whitehall;  and  when  she  heard  them 
whisper  to  one  another  how,  after  she 
had  finished  giowing,  she  would  surpass 
all  her  sisters,  she  conceived  an  affection 
for  the  whole  English  nation,  *^  so  pleas- 
ant is  it  to  be  thought  handsome  when 
one  is  young."  Her  own  description  of 
her  charms  at  this  period  of  her  life  is 
pleasing  enough.  *'  My  hair  was  light 
brown  and  in  natural  curls,  my  general 
appearance  gay  and  lightsome,  my  figure 
good,  but  not  very  tall,  my  deportment 
that  of  a  princess.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
remembering  all  the  rest,  of  which  my 
mirror  shows  me  nothing  left."  The  gen- 
eral hope,  or  talk,  of  the  English  residents 
at  the  Hague  was,  that  this  fair  princess 
ought  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
whom  they  desired  a  Protestant  wife,  and 
who  could  not  at  that  time  aspire  to  a 
more  splendid  match.  Certain  base  at- 
tempts to  cast  a  slur  upon  Sophia's  repu- 
tation having  come  to  naught,  the  little 
Palatine  court  at  the  Hague  not  long 
afterwards  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  among  them. 
Soon  the  awful  dt*ed  done  at  Whitehall 
made  the  second  Charles  cU  jure  king; 
and  it  speedily  became  necessary  for  him 
to  choose  a  policy  wiih  regard  to  one  of 
his  '*  kingdoms.'*  Sophia  here  adds  some 
\txy  curious   particulars   concerning  the 


last  enterprise  of  Montrose,  who,  accord- 
ing to  her  account,  asked  the  hand  of  her 
sister  Louisa  as  his  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices he  was  about  to  render  to  the  royal 
cause.  As  to  herself,  she  soon  perceived, 
in  spite  of  the  eagerness  of  her  mother 
and  the  officiousness  of  several  English 
ladies,  that  Charles  had  no  leisure  or  no 
inclination  (as  he  had  no  money)  for  en- 
tering upon  the  marriage  scheme  which 
they  were  pressing  upon  her  attention. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  disappointment 
and  the  general  troubles  of  her  family, 
"my  spirits  were  so  high  in  those  days 
that  everything  amused  me;  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  house  were  unable  to  depress 
them,  although  at  times  we  had  to  make 
repasts  richer  than  Cleopatra's,  and  noth* 
ing  was  eaten  at  court  but  pearls  and  dia- 
monds." The  tradesmen  always  supplied 
whatever  she  wanted,  and  she  left  the 
care  about  settling  the  bills  to  Providence. 
But  though  happy  at  the  Hague  as  the 
day  was  long,  she  began  to  feel  that  these 
days  of  thoughtless  enjoyment  could  not 
last  forever;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was 
settled,  early  in  1650,  that  she  should  pay 
a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Elector  Palatine 
Charles  Lewis,  at  Heidelberg,  who  had 
*' always  honored  me  with  his  friendship, 
so  far  as  to  call  me  his  daughter,  for  he 
was  thirteen  years  older  than  L"  As  her 
travels  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  trips 
in  a  treckshut^  she  set  off  in  the  best  of 
humors,  though  her  mother,  still  harping 
on  the  project  of  the  English  marriage, 
had  with  difficulty  been  brought  to  coo- 
sent  to  the  journey. 

At  Heidelberg  Sophia  found  the  magnif- 
icent castle  of  her  ancestors  in  ruins,  and 
her  brother  the  Elector  Palatine  lodged 
in  the  town.  Yet  but  for  one  circumstance 
her  visit  to  the  home  of  her  ancestors 
might  have  been  a  happy  one.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  elector  Charles  Lewis,  which  are  the 
reverse  of  heroic  or  chivalrous,  and  which 
find  no  sufficient  excuse  in  the  fact,  that 
his  had  been  a  troubled  life  almost  from 
the  time  when  the  princess  Elizabeth  had 
announced  to  her  father,  King  James,  the 
birth  of  her  little  "black  babie."  On  the 
other  hand  he  was,  as  Hausser  has  shown, 
a  true  father  to  his  decimated  people,  and 
succeeded  by  dint  of  hard  work  in  restor- 
ing to  the  fair  lower  Palatinate  something 
like  its  former  prosperity,  —  unhappily 
too  soon  to  be  trodden  down  again  by  the 
iron  hoof  of  war.  The  private  life  of  the 
elector,  however,  as  it  did  not  take  So- 
phia long  to  discover,  was  far  from  happy. 
His  wife,  the  electress  Elizabeth,  had  in- 
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herited  little  or  nothincr  of  the  genius  of 
her  mother,  the  wise  and  brave  landgra- 
vine Amalia  Elizabeth  of  Hesse.  Her 
vanity  and  folly  in  the  end  alienated  her 
husband's  affections,  as  she  discovered 
shortly  before  Sophia  quitted  Heidelberg. 
Still,  the  seven  years,  the  better  part  of 
which  Sophia  spent  at  her  brother's  court, 
were  merrier  years  for  her  than  they  can 
have  been  for  the  deserted  mother  in  Hol- 
land. She  gives  some  account  of  the 
amusements  in  which  she  took  part, 
more  especially  of  the  Wirthschaften  — 
a  fashionable  diversion  half-way  between 
the  masque  and  the  more  prosaic  fancy 
fair  of  these  later  days.  But  there  were 
matters  of  graver  import  to  occupy  her, 
besides  country  dances  and  gipsy  dis- 
guises. Unlike  her  sisters,  she  had  no 
intention  of  finishing  her  life  in  a  con- 
vent; and  circumstances  had  left  the 
management  of  her  fortunes  largely  to 
herself.  Nor  were  suitors  wanting.  She 
promptly  rejected  certain  overtures  made 
to  her ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  Duke  George  William  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg  arrived  at  Heidelberg  in 
1656,  he  found  on  enquiry  that  her  hand 
was  still  free.  This  prince  was  the  sec- 
ond of  the  four  sons  of  that  Duke  George 
of  Liineburg,  to  whose  prudence  and  skill 
it  was  due  that  the  fortunes  of  his  house 
had  not  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  storms 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  eldest 
brother,  Christian  Lewis,  held  Liineburg* 
Celle,  and  the  second,  George  William, 
Calenberg-Gottingen,  with  Hanover,  as 
his  residence.  The  third,  John  Freder- 
ick, and  the  fourth,  Ernest  Augustus, 
were  still  portionless.*     When  therefore 


*  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
survived  only  tivo  lines  of  the  combined  house  of 
Brunswick- Luneburg.  These  were  the  su-cailed  tu-ut 
house  of  Brunswick,  which  had  in  1634  become  the 
house  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  and  tiie  so-called 
ne-uj  house  of  Liineburz  (Brunswick-Liineburg).  The 
former  was  represeutea  by  Duke  Rudolph  A  u^ustus^ 
at  Brunswick,  who  died  m  1701;  by  Duke  Antony 
Ulric,  at  Wuifenbiittel,  who  died  in  1714;  and  at 
Bevcm  by  a  third  brother.  The  new  house  of  Liine- 
burg in  this  period  consisted  of  the  sons  of  Duke 
George  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  and  their  descendants. 
The  ma.n  dominions  of  this  branch  were  distributed 
among  the  four  sons  of  George  as  fotiows :  — 

(i)  Christian  Lewis^  born  1632,  held  Calenberg 
(Hanover)  from  164 1,  and  Liineburg-Ceile  from 
164S  to  his  death  in  1665. 

(2)  George  li^'illutm^  born  1624,  held  Calenberg 
(Hanover)  from  164S  to  16^)5.  and  Liinc-bur;;- 
Celle  frum  1665  tu  his  death  in  1705.  He  in- 
herited Saxe-Lauenburg  in  \(^'<•:).  He  was  the 
father  nf  the  unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea. 

(3)  John  Fredt'rick^  born   1625,  a  Roman  Catholic 

from   1651,  held  Cialenberg  (Hanover)  frum  1065 
to  his  death  in  1679. 

(4)  Ernest  Augustus^  born  1627,  was  Bishop  of  Ot- 

uabriick  from  1662,  aud  hcid  Caleaberg  (Uao- 


the  last-named  had  paid  a  visit  to  HeideU 
berg  in  165 1  and  had  played  the  guitar 
with  the  princess  Sophia,  it  had  not  becQ 
thought  prudent,  in  spite  of  his  white 
hands  and  his  skill  as  a  dancer,  toeocour* 
age  his  civilities,  since  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  prince  bon  d  marier.  His 
elder  brother  George  William,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recently  been  strongly 
urged  by  his  Estates  to  marry,  and,  though 
he  had  always  felt  the  greatest  repug- 
nance to  any  such  step,  he  now  thought 
of  promising  to  take  it,  if  the  Estates 
would  in  return  vote  an  increase  in  his 
revenue.  In  that  event  he  could  not  think 
of  any  princess,  says  Sophia,  **  who  would 
please  him  better  than  1.'*  His  attentioos 
to  her  were  well  received,  and  though  (as 
subsequent  events  will  show)  she  could 
never  have  been  brought  to  confess  it  io 
her  "  Memoirs,"  her  heart  seems  to  have 
been  really  touched.  She  says  that  when 
at  last  he  requested  her  permission  to  ask 
her  hand  from  her  brother,  she  did  not 
answer  like  a  heroine  in  a  romance  (S<h 
phia  was  a  great  reader  of  romances  in 
her  later  days),  "  for  1  did  not  at  all  hesi* 
tate  to  szyyesJ^  Nor  was  her  choice  an 
unworthy  one.  George  William  of  Han- 
over, afterwards  and  better  known  as  of 
Celle,  was  by  no  means  a  great  man, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age, 
—  King  William  HI.,  bestowed  on  him  not 
a  little  love  and  confidence,  —  but  he  was 
j  courageous,  judicious,  and  consistent  in 
his  foreign,  and  liberal  in  his  religions, 
policy.  He  did  some  good  service  in 
arms,  as  became  a  member  of  his  warlike 
:  house ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
I  his  nature  a  joyous  vein  which  may  well 
have  had  its  attractiveness  while  he  was 
still  young,  and  had  not  yet  become  a 
**  mighty  Nimrod"and  a  connoisseur  of 
wines.*  He  belonged,  notwithstanding 
his  staunch  anti-French  politics,  to  that 
new  school  of  German  princes  who  colti* 
vated  the  fashions  and  the  society  of 
Frenchmen ;  indeed,  a  member  of  that 

over)  from  1670  till  his  death  in  1698b     H«  b*> 
came  elector  ot  Hanover  in  1693. 

Of  the  sisters  of  these  four  brothers,  So'/kiit  Ammiim^ 
born  162S  ^^'^^  in  iC>4j  married  to  King  r  rederick  IIL 
of  Denmark,  and  died  in  i6S^. 

*  The  former  designation  is  said  to  have  been  givta 

to  him ;  bee  Consul  William  Ker^s  **  Remarks  upcm 

'  Germany*'  (written  in  16SS,  and  appended  to  Ker  of 

Ker>lanii's  **  Memoirs"),  where  his  three  hundred  and 

'  seventy  horses  mostly  English  or  of   English  brcedf 

l^and  his  Kng  ish  doss,  likewise  find  mention.    Ten  years 

I  later,  L'>rd  Lexington  records  how  the  Rood  old  gentle* 

man  gave  him  "  for  a  taste*'  a  bottie  of  champagne  oat 

of  a  su^tcriative  ba;ch  of  two  or  three  dozen  Wnich  h« 

was  keeping;  for  King  William's  expected  visit.     D« 

Cn>ur>-ii.e    mentions    the  duke's  company  of 

,  comedians. 
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nation  is  on  one  occasion  said  to  have 
called  out  to  Geor^^e  William  at  his  own 
table :  *'  Moaseigneur,  this  is  really  very 
pleasant ;  there  is  no  foreigner  here  but 
you."  At  the  period  when  he  presented 
himself  at  Heidelberg,  he  was  still  unset- 
tled as  well  as  unmarried  ;  and  his  con- 
stant absences  on  journeys  across  the 
Alps,  to  study  the  fashions  at  Milan  and 
enjoy  life  at  Venice,  were  resented  as  a 
serious  grievance  by  the  Estates  of  his 
principality. 

After,  then,  he  had  privately  (so  as  not 
to  lose  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  his  Estates)  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  George 
William  left  Heidelberg  with  his  brother 
Ernest  Augustus  on  their  way  to  Venice. 
The  Hanoverian  marriage  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  affair,  when  news 
arrived  from  Venice  which  in  the  end  left 
no  doubt,  that  Duke  George  William  was 
about  to  break  off  his  engagement.  The 
revolting  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  this  resolution  —  a  fateful  one  for  the 
future  of  the  house  of  Hanover  —  are  re- 
lated by  the  Duchess  Sophia  with  a  frank- 
ness which  we  cannot  imitate.  She  adds, 
with  genuine  dignity  and  some  pathos, 
that  when  Duke  George  William's  failure 
to  reappear  at  Heidelberg  according  to 
promise  disquieted  her  brother  the  elec- 
tor, she  was  **  too  proud  to  be  touched  by 
it."  It  was  not  long  before  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  strange  proposal  by 
which  George  William  was  desirous  of 
"honorably  "  extricating  himself  from  his 
engagement.  His  youngest  and  favorite 
brother  Ernest  Augustus  was  to  marry 
Sophia  in  his  stead,  receiving  with  her  the 
principality  of  Calenberg  (Hanover)  now 
held  by  George  William,  and  only  binding 
himself  to  pay  to  the  latter  a  substantial 
pension.  A  preliminary  difficulty,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  first  overcome.  The  third 
brother,  John  Frederick,  a  prince  of  very 
independent  character,  objected  to  the 
youngest  scion  of  the  family  having  been 
thought  of  as  a  substitute  instead  of  him- 
self. I'hen  Ernest  Augustus  himself  fell 
** furiously  ill"  at  Vienna;  but  finally  in 
1658  the  matter  was  settled,  though  not 
quite  in  the  way  originally  proposed.  The 
hand  of  Sophia  was  transferred  from 
George  William  to  Ernest  Augustus,  the 
former  undertaking  not  to  marry  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  latter  and  of  his  con- 
sort. It  is  on  this  arrangement  that  so 
much  of  the  personal  history  of  Sophia, 
and  so  much  of  the  dynastic  history  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  turned. 
The  eldest  of  the  four  brothers  was  child- 


less, and  the  third  unmarried  (he  after- 
wards married,  but  left  no  son).  Thus, 
Ernest  Augustus  seemed  alone  likely  to 
found  a  family.  George  William's  promise 
to  remain  unmarried  therefore  contained 
in  germ  the  union  of  all  the  possessions 
of  the  *'new"  House  of  Luneburg  in  a 
single  branch  of  it.  In  other  words,  a 
large  extent  of  territory  was  henceforth 
in  prospect  for  Ernest  Augustus  and  his 
descendants;  and  should  primogeniture 
be  established  among  them,  a  demand  on 
his  part  for  the  electoral  dignity  might 
seem  not  unwarranted.  Thus  was  deter- 
mined forever  the  direction  taken  by  the 
ambition  of  Ernest  Augustus,  and  in  a 
large  measure  by  that  of  his  eldest  son 
after  him.  It  is  true  that  the  arrange* 
ment  also  contained  in  germ  vexations, 
troubles,  and  a  crime  or  crimes  which 
were  to  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  the  re- 
nascent glories  of  an  ancient  and  illustri- 
ous house.* 

The  wedding  of  Ernest  Augustus  and 
Sophia,  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
took  place  at  Heidelberg  at  the  end  of 
September,  1658,  and  in  November  the 
bride  followed  her  husband  to  Hanover. 
She  had  renounced  her  eventual  rights  to 
the  Palatinate  succession,  and  cast  in  her 
lot  entirely  with  that  of  her  husband,  for 
whom  she  says  that  at  this  time  she  felt 
"all  that  a  sincere  passion  could  inspire," 
and  who  displayed  a  similar  disposition 
towards  her.  Unluckily,  Duke  George 
William,  on  whom  their  means  of  life 
mainly  depended,  continued  to  live  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  his  favorite  broth- 
er; and  Sophia  soon  found  that  it  needed 
all  her  tact  to  keep  within  due  bounds 
her  brother-in-law's  unextinguished  affec- 
tion for  herself,  and  to  calm  her  husband's 
fits  of  jealousy.  A  winter  sojourn  of  the 
two  dukes  in  Italy,  whither  she  was  una- 
ble to  accompany  them,  failed  to  alter  the 
state  of  things  :  on  their  return  the  broth- 
ers were  never  out  of  one  another's  sight, 
and  she  had  to  make  the  third  in  a  vtry 
awkward  trio.    There  is  some  comedy, 

*  Inasmuch  as  the  duchess  Sophia  in  her  "  Me- 
moirs "  quotes  at  length  the  German  document  of  this 
agreement  (she  says  that  as  she  is  writing  for  her 
pleasure  she  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  translate  it),  it 
IS  strange  that  the  author,  said  to  be  Count  Schuleo- 
burg,  of  a  little  book  which  Klopp  considers  the  best 
account  of  the  storv  of  Sophia  Dorothea  (Die  Herzogin 
von  Ahlden,  1852),  should  express  doubts  as  to  the 
promise  of  not  marrying  having  been  made  by  George 
William.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  renuncia- 
tions of  this  kind  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  in 
tlie  house  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  and  perhaps  in 
other  houses  also.  According  to  Spittler,  not  less  than 
six  of  the  uncles  of  George  William  (brothers  of  Duke 
George)  promised  to  remain  unmamed;  and  we  have 
noticed  earlier  instances. 
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the  same  time,  she  learnt  that  George 
William  had  conceived  a  passion  for  a 
lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess  of  Taranto. 
The  lady  in  question,  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Osnabriick  had  wished  his  wife  to  take 
into  her  service,  had  preferred  to  accom« 
pany  her  present  mistress  rnto  Holland, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  Gtorgt 
William.  Her  name  was  Eleonora  d'Es- 
mitres,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Seigneur  d'Olbreuse,  a  Poitevin  noble* 
man.  Sophia  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
glad  to  hear  of  this  fancy;  in  any  case, 
she  had  annoyance  enough,  together  with 
ill-health,  to  spoil  whatever  pleasure  she 
might  else  have  taken  in  her  Italian  toar, 
Venice  seemed  to  her  extremely  mel- 
ancholy,  and  the  perennial  love-making 
which  went  on  around  her  would  not  fit, 
she  says,  into  her  German  morality.  She 
was  proof  against  the  attempts  made  at 
Rome  to  convert  her ;  and  the  feeling  up- 
permost with  her  there  was,  that  neither 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  nor  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  properly  appreciated  the 
dit^nity  of  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  The  pope,  of  whom,  in  spite 
of  his  literary  turn,  she  speaks  disrespect- 
fully,  had  contrived  to  offend  her  brother- 
in-law,  Duke  John  Frederick,  although 
this  prince  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism, 
and  had  been  at  one  time  thought  of  for 
the  cardinalate.*  No  prince  was  more 
likely  to  resent  neglect,  from  whatever 
quarter,  than  John  Frederick,  to  whom 
was  afterwards  attributed  the  saying,  **  I 
am  emperor  in  my  own  land,"  and  who 
seems  prematurely  to  have  conceived 
that  idea  of  a  ninth  electorate,  which  bis 
younger  brother,  Ernest  Augustus,  was 
to  carry  into  execution.  On  their  return 
from  this  Italian  journey,  early  in  1665, 
the  duke-bishop  and  his  wife  learned  that 
his  eldest  brother,  Duke  Christian  Lewis,. 
had  died,  and  that  Duke  John  Frederick, 
whose  cold  reception  by  the  pope  had 
caused  him  to  hasten  his  journey  hone, 
had  by  a  species  oi  coup  //V/^/ taken  pot- 
session  of  Celle  and  Liineburg,  while 
Duke  George  William  had  been  dallving 
in  Holland  at  the  feet  of  Eleonora  a*OI- 
breuse.  By  the  will  of  Duke  George, 
their  father,  the  eldest  brother  was  to  have 

*  The  very  interesting  htstor?  of  John  Frederics 
*  Thouzli  Sophii.  who  received  from  the  0>nabrilck  ;  conversion,  in  which  the  celebrated  Holsteoius  wastlM 
Estates  .iprv.'siiit  cf  seven  t!i(iu5and  dollars,  did  not  take  principal  as;eDt,  is  told  at  length  by  Dr.  Kocher  in  his 
the  tit.o  ot  l>isiio{'e-><«.  t>r  even  Princess  of  Osnabriick,  |  new  volume.  He  appears  intellectually  to  have  bew 
she  \\as  c.-.:ed  Mj<i<^nie  d'L>snjbruck  even  at  that  j  much  su:  erior  to  his  warlike  brothers,  whence  doidil- 
centre  It  ct-.quftte.  tl.^  French  court.  After  her  hu»-  less  aro>e  his  preference  for  his  sister,  the  high-minded 
banc's  ccim;,  we  liiiii  her  pnipound.ng  to  Leibnitz  the  i  Queen  hophi.i  Ainaliaof  Denmark.  It  was  to  him  that 
cur;L'U<  qjt::i:-jn.  whether  she  m:s;ht  continue  to  bear  '  Le:bn:iz  ov^cd  his  C(>nnect:on  with  the  court  of  Hei^ 
the  c.)^n-.z.i:.ce  ot  <  ><>n.a>ruvic,  a  wheel,  in  her  coat  uf  over,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  special  interest  10 
ar'nv  lie  \i  i^  i:i  t  ivor  <t  her  doini;  so,  and  creating  a  h.s  Uo^ra'^.liical  sketch  of  the  duke,  printed  by  Pcitl, 
precedenL     ^Lurre>i/onueDce,  ii.  90-93.)  j  in  vol.  iv.,  series  i,  of  his  edition  of  the  works. 


but  of  a  rather  uneasy  kind,  in  this  part 
of  her  experiences ;  and  she  was  glad 
enough  at  the  end  of  1659  to  know  /es 
d4ux  jaloux^  as  she  calls  them,  once  more 
in  Italy.  George  William  had  at  first 
followed  her  thither,  and  had  only  quitted 
her  when  she  had  begged  him  for  the  love 
of  God  to  do  so.  In  June,  1660,  Sophia's 
eldest  son,  George  Lewis  (afterwards  king 
George  I.)  was  born;  but  the  year  ended 
with  another  journey  on  the  part  of  the 
ducal  brothers  td  Italy,  while  she  paid 
visits  to  Heidelberg  and  Holland,  at  Rot- 
terdam bidding  a  last  farewell  to  her 
mother,  who  was  just  departing  for  En- 
gland, there  to  meet  with  more  disap- 
pointments, and  to  die.  A  sadder  parting, 
however,  for  Sophia  was  that  with  her 
niece  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  who  returned 
to  Heidelberg  about  the  same  time,  after 
having  been  for  some  years  entrusted  to 
her  care  by  the  Elector  Palatine.  At  Han- 
over things  went  on  much  as  before,  till 
in  December,  1661,  Sophia's  domestic 
difficulties  seemed  likely  to  come  to  an 
end  by  her  husband's  succession  to  the 
see  of  Osnabriick,  the  reversion  to  which 
had  been  secured  to  him  bv  the  well- 
known  eccentric  provision  of  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.  In  her  "Memoirs"  she 
irreverently  tacks  on  her  mention  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Francis  William  (a  Bava- 
rian prince)  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  death 
of  Doctor  Faustus,  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  stage;  but  she  must  have 
been  heartily  thankful  at  the  prospect  of 
an  independent  establishment,  and  of 
removal  from  Hanover.  In  the  next 
year,  it  having  been  found  that  the  bish- 
op's wife  would,  as  she  puts  it,  be  hors 
d^aeuvre  at  his  solemn  entry  into  Osna- 
briick, siie  was  received  by  him  in  his 
new  residence  in  the  castle  of  Iburg.* 

But  her  troubles  were  only  to  take  a 
new  direction.  Having  innocently  excited 
so  much  jealousy,  she  was  now  herself  to 
know  the  bitterness  of  that  feeling.  Once 
mure,  however,  her  sound  sense  and  power 
of  sell-control  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
In  the  first  place,  her  husband's  fidelity 
was  beginning  to  be  intermittent;  but 
when  he  begijed  for  her  company  to  Ven- 
ice at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1663-4,  she 
promised  speedily  10  follow  him.     About 
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the  right  of  choosing  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg  line  (viz.  Liineburg-Celle 
and  Calenberg-Gottingen) ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended by  John  Frederick  that  the  force 
of  this  stipulation  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  choice  made  by  Christian  Lewis  on 
his  father's  death.  George  William  would 
probably  have  let  the  prize,  Celle,  slip  out 
of  his  hands,  had  it  not  been  for  the  en- 
ergy of  Ernest  Augustus.  Five  months 
of  negotiation  ensued  which  had  nearly 
led  to  war,  and  in  which  France  and  Swe- 
den, as  well  as  Denmark,  mixed  them- 
selves up.  When  at  last  John  Frederick 
was  contented  by  the  addition  of  Gruben- 
hagen  to  Hanover,  and  gave  up  Celie  to 
George  William,  Ernest  Augustus  well  de- 
served the  gift  of  the  countship  of  Diep- 
holz,  with  which  he  was  recompensed  for 
his  efiforts  and  expenditure. 

At  the  very  time  of  these  transactions, 
which  drew  closer  than  ever  the  bonds 
of  union  between  George  William  and 
Ernest  Augustus,  the  elder  of  the  pair, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  younger,  took 
a  step  of  momentous  consequences  for 
their  tuture  relations.  Sophia  relates  how 
at  her  husband's  request  she  invited  Mile. 
d*OIbreuse  to  I  burg,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  in  her  a  very  amiable 
person  of  modest  and  even  retiring  man- 
ners. Her  portrait  at  Herrenhausen, 
which  represents  her  as  a  very  "dark 
lady,"  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  attrac- 
tive, but  suggests  both  resoluteness  and 
sagacity.  And,  whatever  may  afterwards 
have  been  Sophia's  opinion  of  her,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Mile.  d'Olbreuse  played 
with  consummate  skill  the  difficult  part 
which  ambition  induced  her  to  essay. 
But  the  account  of  her  first  step  up  the 
ladder  certainly  reads  like  a  page  from  a 
satire.  In  November,  1665,  the  several 
members  of  the  family  were  assembled  at 
Celle  to  assist  at  i}^e  interment  of  the  de- 


ceased duke,  namely,  his  widow,  the  new 
Duke  of  Celle  (George  William),  his 
brother  the  bishop,  the  duchess  Sophia 
and  her  ladies,  and  with  the  latter  IVIlle. 
d'Olbreuse.  Of  this  occasion  George  Wil- 
liam took  advantage  for  uniting  himself 
formally  and  permanently  to  the  lady  of 
his  affections  by  what  the  duchess  Sophia 
calls  an  "  anti-contract  of  marriage."  This 
document,  in  all  other  respects  as  advan- 
tageous to  Mile.  d'Olbreuse  as  was  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances,  repeated  the 
duke's  promise  never  to  marry ;  and  it  was 
signed  not  only  by  the  two  parties  princi- 
pally concerned,  but  also  by  the  bishop  of 
Osnabriick  and  his  consort.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  latter.  Mile.  d'Olbreuse's  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement  well  became  her 
birth.  While  there  is  no  need  to  discuss 
the  morality  of  the  "anti-contract,"  it  is 
obvious  that  the  continuance  of  George 
William's  celibacy  may  have  seemed  bet- 
ter ensured  than  ever  by  his  entering  into 
such  a  connection.  And  from  this  point 
of  view  both  Sophia  and  her  husband 
seem  at  first  to  have  regarded  it.  They, 
however,  stoutly  opposed  Eleonora's  wish 
to  be  henceforth  known  as  "  Madame  de 
Celle,"  so  that  at  last  the  title  of  Madame 
de  Harburg  was  agreed  upon ;  and  by 
this  she  was  known  during  the  next  ten 
years  of  her  life.  The  period  which  en- 
sued was  probably  the  hardest  in  the  long 
life  of  Sophia.  For  while  for  many  years 
she  had  to  witness  the  successful  manceu- 
vres  of  an  adventuress,  against  whom  her 
pride,  and  something  besides  pride,  roused 
her  sincerest  hatred,  the  affection  be- 
tween her  husband  and  his  brother, 
George  William,  continued,  and  she  was 
left  aside.  Between  the  years  1666  and 
1674  she  bore  five  (strictly  speaking  six  *) 
children  to  her  husband,  in  addition  to 
two  sons  who  had  been  born  at  earlier 
dates ;  f  but  towards  the  end  of  this  se- 
ries of  years,  at  all  events,  his  affection 

*  The  twin  of  Maximilian  William  was  still-born,  and  it  was  feared  (say  the  "Memoirs")  "quefirols  le 
tatmc  chemin." 

t  1  he  toilowing  tables  of  the  descendants  of  George  William  and  of  Ernest  Augustus  may  be  useful:  — 


Gborcb  William  (of  Celle) 
m.  Llbonoka  d'Olbreusb. 


ErNBST  A17GUSTUS 

m.  Sophia. 

I 


Sophia  Dorothea^ 
b.  1666 ;  d    1726. 


m. 


r 


George  A  ugustus^ 

\>.  1 083  ;  d.  1760. 

(Kin^  George  II. 

of  England.) 


Sophia  Dorothea^ 
b.  1687;  d.  1757; 
m.  Frederick  1.  of 
Prussia. 


(x.)  Gtorgt  Lewisi 

b.  1660; 

Elector,  1708; 

d.  1727. 
(King  George  I. 
of  England.) 


(2)  Frederick 

A  MgUStuSf 

b.  1661 ; 
Imperial  General ; 
d.  169 1. 


(3)  Maximilian 

IVilliam, 

b.  1660; 

Venetian  and 

Imperial  General ; 

a  Roman  Catholic ; 

d.  1726. 


(4)  Sophi.i  Charlotte^ 
b.  1668;^ 
m.  Frederick  (after- 
wards Km^  1"  red.  I. 
of  Prussia)  1684 ; 
d.  1705. 


(5)  Charles  Pkiiip, 
b.  1669; 
Imperial  Colonel ; 
d.  i69o» 


(6)  CArutian, 

b.  1671 ; 

Imperial  General ; 

d.  1703. 


(7)  Ernest  A  u/^uttusi 

b.  1674; 

Bishop  of  Osnabriick 

i7»6; 

d.  1728. 
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was  completely  estranged  from  her.  It 
was  in  1673  ^^^^  Clara  Elizabeth,  the 
elder  daughter  of  M .  de  Meisenbuch,  mar- 
ried Baron  (afterwards  Count)  de  Platen, 
at  the  time  governor  to  the  hereditary 
prince  George  Lewis,  and  afterwards  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  at  the  court  of 
Ernest  Augustus,  and  the  most  powerful 
of  his  subjects.  A  place  was  found  for 
Baroness  Platen  in  the  service  of  the 
duchess  Sophia,  and  thus  opened  a  very 
ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  which  there  is  no  necessity 
to  pursue  here.  Meanwhile  Sophia  must 
have  often  longed  for  more  congenial  so- 
ciety. The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  she  could  choose  for  herself  such 
intellectual  companionship  as  that  which 
illuminated  her  later  years ;  and  from  her 
best-beloved  relative,  her  niece,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  she  had  to  part  altogether  in 
1671,  when  the  latter,  by  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  exiled  into 
the  cold  splendors  of  the  French  court. 
They  did  not  meet  again  for  at  least 
eleven  years. 

So  long  as  the  relation  between  the 
Duke  of  Celle  and  Madame  de  Harburg 
remained  unaltered,  the  succession  to 
Celle  was  a  matter  of  certainty  for  Ernest 
Augustus,  should  he  survive  his  brother 
George  William,  for  the  right  of  further 
option  had  been  abolished  at  the  settle- 
ment between  the  latter  and  John  Freder- 
ick. But  John  Frederick  was  unmarried  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without 
heirs,  Ernest  Augustus  or  his  line  would 
eventually  succeed  in  Hanover  likewise. 
In  1668,  however,  a  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged, through  the  busy  French  diplo- 
matist De  Gourville,  between  John  Fred- 
erick and  Benedicta  Henrietta  Philippina, 
daughter  of  the  duchess  Sophia's  brother, 
the  Count  Palatine  Edward;  and  till  John 
Frederick's  death,  eleven  years  after- 
wards, the  succession  of  Ernest  Augustus 
in  Hanover  remained  doubtful.  It  was  all 
the  more  desirable  to  secure  the  Celle 
succession  beyond  all  fear  of  failure ;  and 
this  it  was  the  more  easy  to  do,  since  the 
wishes  of  George  William  in  the  first  in- 
stance aimed  at  providing  for  his  mistress 
and  her  children  as  large  a  freehold  prop- 
erty as  he  could  carve  out  of  his  ducal  do- 
mains. This  explains  a  series  of  treaties 
concluded  between  him  and  his  brothers 
in  1671  and  1672.  Matters  were  simpli- 
fied by  the  early  death  of  all  Madame  de 
Harburg's  children,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  her  eldest  dau<;hter,  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, born  in  1666.  To  her  were  secured 
in  reversion  after  her  mother  a  series  of 


estates,  including  the  island  of  Wilhelms- 
burg,  situate  in  the  Elbe  between  Ham- 
burg and  Harburg,  from  which  Madame 
de  Harburg  afterwards  took  the  title  of 
Reichsgrdfin  von  Wilbelmsburg,  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  emperor  at  George  Wil- 
liam's request.  Sophia  watched  the  hated 
Frenchwoman's  gradual  advance  with  bit* 
ter  humor.  She  was  filled  with  "pity" 
by  the  favors,  which  the  duke  of  Celle 
lavished  upon  a  person  whose  talk  "has 
never  been  known  to  dwell  within  the 
rules  of  truth."  When,  before  this  eleva- 
tion, Madame  de  Harburg,  on  being  re- 
ceived at  dinner  by  the  queen  of  Denmark 
at  Altona,  was  denied  the  kiss  of  honor, 
she  was  vulgar  enough,  as  Sophia  relates, 
to  revenge  herself  by  jokes  about  the 
queen's  bad  cuisine.  But  something  much 
stronger  than  derision  was  excited  in  So- 
phia, when  already  about  the  year  1671 
the  rumor  arose,  that  in  the  event  of 
Madame  de  Harburg  giving  birth  to  a  son 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  duke  of  Celle 
to  marry  her.  And  very  soon,  when  this 
fear  had  proved  premature,  a  new  danger 
presented  itself. 

The  head  of  the  line  of  Brunswick* 
Wolfenbiittel  was  at  that  time,  and  till  his 
death  in  1704,  the  duke  Rudolph  Augus- 
tus, who  would  have  put  no  obstacle  ia 
the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
younger  branch,  more  especially  as  it  bad 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  accomplish  a  task,  the 
subjection  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  which 
his  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  But 
the  younger  brother  of  Rudolph  Augus- 
tus, who  in  1685  became  co-regent  with 
him,  Duke  Antony  Ulric,  was  of  a  dtfifer- 
ent  stamp,  and  one  of  the  most  unquiet 
spirits  of  an  unquiet  age.  While  his  elder 
brother  was  a  prince  "very  zealous  for  the 
Protestant  religion,"*  Antony  Ulric, like 
so  many  princes  of  his  and  the  next  age, 
died  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Ron)e.t 
Dynastic  ambition  ha8  been  among  his 
motives  when  he  took  this  step,  but  it  wis 
not  only  political  grandeur  which  attracted 
his  ardent  imagination.  Pdllnitz  speaks 
of  his  own  renown  as  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  he  was  not  only  a  patron 
but  a  writer  of  books.    He  is  said  to  have 


•  See  Burnet's  "  Memorial  to  the  Electress  Sophia** 
(1703).  Kembie  has  misrepresented  Rudolph  AugoitM 
ou  this  head. 

t  The  conversioD  of  Duke  Antony  Ulric  in  1710  had 
been  preceded  by  that  of  one  of  his  granddaughters  ooi 
her  betrothal  to  the  archduke  Chanes,  titular  king  ol 
Spain,  and  afterwards  emperor.  Hia  other  graad^ 
daughter  was  the  **  Princess  of  WolfenbatteU*'  the  wife 
uf  Peter  the  Great's  wretched  son,  whose  *^nrt  cm 
when  stripped  of  the  melodramatic  additions  olnctio^ 
fills  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the  history  ol 
European  courts. 
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composed  French  ecloa:ues  and  to  have  title  of  princess,  which  seemed  to  Sophia 
translated  French  tragedies ;  he  certainly  a  step  further  in   the   wrong    direction. 
wrote  in  German  a  series  of  hymns  under  Her  correspondence  on  this  theme  with 
the   most  flowery  of  titles,  and  was  the  her  old  lover,  which  she  quotes  at  length, 
author  of  two    prose    romances    in    the  shows  with  what  courage  and   straight- 
*'  grand  Cyrus ''  style,  of  which   one  en-  forwardness   she   championed   the  rights 
joyed  an  unusual  popularity  till  far   into  of  her  family.     But  the  prudent  French- 
the  eighteenth  century.   This  was  no  other  woman's  triumph  was  not  to  be  long  de- 
than   the   **  Roman  Octavia,"  a  series  of  layed.     Her  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
episodes  nominally  taken  from  the  history  Celle    was   actually  celebrated   in  April, 
of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  on  which  1676;  and  a  treaty  followed  in  May,  which 
we  shall  have  particular  occasion  to  touch  guaranteed  the  succession    in    Celle    to 
again.     To  Duke  Antony  Ulric,  then,  who  Ernest  Augustus  and  his  descendants,  and 
in    1671  was  a  younger  brother  without  even  stipulated  that  the  civil  and  military 
means  and  with  debts,  it  occurred  that  the  authorities  of  the  duchy  should  in  future 
comfortable  estates  which  Duke  George  take  the  customary  oaths    both   to    the 
William  of  Celle  had  settled  in  reversion  reigning  duke  and  bis  destined  successor, 
upon  his  daughter  Sophia  Dorothea  were  Antony  Ulric,  on  his  side,  had   in   vain 
worth  his  notice.     He  proposed  to  George  brought  about  the  engagement  of  his  son 
William  an  engagement  between  her,  then  to  Sophia  Dorothea;  for  in  the  summer 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  son  Augustus  of  the  same  year,  1676,  the  young  prince 
Frederick,  an  amiable  prince  of  sixteen,  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  seige  of 
But   the  duke  of   Celle  feared  that  his  Philippsburg.      Stc  vos  non  vobisj  but 
daughter  would  be  placed  in  a  false  posi-  much  sorrow  and  shame  might  have  been 
tion  if  married  to  this  prince,  unless,  in-  spared  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  had  not 
deed,    the    emperor    should    consent    to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Antony  Ulric  on 
legitimate  her.     According  to  Sophia,  one  this  occasion  been  doomed  to  disappoint- 
of   George  William's   councillors   named  ment.     Of  X\\t  mesalliance  oi  the  duke  of 
Schiitz,  on  whom  she  casts  a  strong  stigma  Celle  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
in  passing,  su^^gested  that  the  easiest  way  form  so  harsh  a  judgment  as  Sophia.* 
of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view  would  Unfortunately,    the   *' Memoirs   of   the 
be   for  the  duke  to  marry  Sophia  Doro-  Duchess  Sophia"  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
thea's  mother.     It  is  extremly  likely,  as  is  second  stage  of  her  struggle  with  her  un- 
pointed out  by  Dr.  Kocher,  that  the  part  welcome  sister-in-law.     They  extend,  how- 
attributed  by  Sophia  to  Schiitz  in  these  ever,  over  four  years  further,  which  were 
transactions  is,  to  say  the  least,  over-col-  not  uneventful  either  in  her  personal  his- 
ored;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  he  tory,  or  in  that  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
and  his  family  served  the  houses  of  Celle  dren.     We   must  pass   rapidly  over  the 
and  Hanover  in  the  most  honorable  and  notes  of  a  journey  which  she  made  to 
responsible   posts.     The   duke,  however, 

preferred  the  legitimation  of  his  daughter,  •  Sophia's  second  self,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  was 

and  Schiitz  acquiesced,  the   more   readily,  fain  to  regard  the  D*01breuse  marriage  as  the  origin  of 

r^r^,^^wA\rs^  ♦ «.   c^.^u;^     oo    Ka   rx.i»    ir^*rx  Kio  all  thc cvils  broughi  upon  the  house  of  Brunswickby 

according   to   Sophia,   as   he   put    into   his  the  offspring  of  s5  unequal  a  match.    She  could  under- 

pocket  I  he  sixteen  thousand  dollars  which  stand,  she  writes,  the  folly  of  so  veryjsniall  a  prince  as 

he  had  made  the  duke  believe  th( 
had  cost.     But  the  idea  of  amarri; 

his    mistress   had   now   been  seriously  put  wife  by  the  emperor),  but  would  the  other  princes 

;«t^   r"«^..,«   \X7;ii:^,«»«     u^^A,    ,^^m.J^,.^w.  acquiesce  in  an  absurdity  like  that  perpetrated  by  a 

into   George   Williams    head  ;    moreover,  poTentaie  of  so  much  intelligence  as  the  <luke  of  Cefle? 

Duke  Rudolph  Augustus  would   not   hear  More  than  forty  years  afterwards,  on  a  false  rumor  of 

of   his   nephew   marrying  the  daughter  of  Duchess  Eleonora's  death,  she  wished  that  this  capri- 

'^.     ,                         o    L-          L.        c  cious  and  ambitious  Frenchwoman  had  remamed  among 

an   unmarried  woman,      bcnutz,  tneretore,  her  inferior  nobility  in  Poitou,  where  she  would  atone 

who,   for     his    own    purposes,    wished     to  time  have  thought  it  an  honor  to  marry  a /r^wi^rvaZr/ 

«,-,!. ^   .-»;.^u;.>(   k.>».»^<>n   r'«^..,*4k    \]l7:ii:om  <i>  cA«»r^*  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  when  in 

make   mischief   between   George    William  ,73,  the  duchess  actuallydied,  the  implacable  Elizabeth 

and   Ernest  Augustus,  was  set  on   by  An-  charlotte  could  only  regret  that  this  had  not  happened 

tony  Ulric   to   persuade  the  duke  of   Celle  *W,  y"^*  before.     And  yet  mhalliancis  were  not 

■',                      *^iL            iii-jir'ir  wholly  unknown  in  the  house  of  Brunswick,  although, 

to  lake   a   step  which   could   hardly  tail  Ot  or  perhaps  because,  it  was  one  of  those  ancient  princely 

havinj;  some  such  effect.      In  the  first   in-  houses  which  in  Germany  have  as  a  rule  maintained 

^♦,r,,.^  ^    «,,,..  .o«^t;.^   »^^.-.-:^»A  «.»l.,    ...;»u  Ihe  principle  of  EbenbUrUgkeit.    Rudolph  Augustus 

Stance  a  morganatic  marriage  only,  with  of  Woifenbutiel  wasinhisoldage(i68i)  initedbvtho 

renewed  safeguards  for  the   succession   of  right  hand  to  Kosina  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  a  Min- 

Frnt»«it    Aiiaii«;tn<   and    hi«i    line     was   nro-  den  surgeon,  of  the  name  of  Menthe,  —  **  Madame  Ru- 

iirnest   Augustus   ana   niS    line,   was   pro-  doipi^jne/' as  the  good  woman  was  called  at  his  court 

posed;   then  an  attempt  was   made   to  Ol>-  See  also  Havemann,  ii.  476.  for  the  earlier  case  ol 

tain  for  the  countess  of  Wilhelmsburg  the  Henry  (afterwards)  of  Dannenberg. 
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France  in  1679.  Her  husband  had  given 
his  consent  to  this  journey  on  the  hope 
bein<i^  held  out  to  him  that  his  daughter's 
beauty  might  attract  the  dauphin,  whose 
hand  was  still  to  be  disposed  of;  but  a 
better  fate  was  in  store  for  the  gifted 
Sophia  Charlotte,  a  true  daughter  in  many 
ways  of  her  mother.  The  life  and  prema- 
ture death  of  the  first  queen  of  Prussia 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  Varnhagen's 
admirable  monographs.  The  chief  pleas- 
ures which  the  duchess  had  anticipated 
from  this  visit  she  was  to  enjoy  to  her 
heart's  content,  laughing  at  the  world  and 
its  vanity  with  that  easy  though  cloistered 

Ehilosopher,  her  sister,  the  abbessof  M au- 
uisson,  and  being  petted  by  the  faithful 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  good  natured 
husband.  King  Louis  XIV.  himself  was 
the  perfection  of  magnificent  courtesy,  re- 
questing his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
not  to  whisper  in  Sophia's  presence,  tak- 
ing notice  of  her  daughter,  and  affably 
pointing  out  that  the  German  princes 
would  do  well  not  to  make  war  upon  him 
again.  Her  quick  wits  helped  her  through 
every  difficulty,  and  enabled  her  to  avoid 
any  mistake  —  even  that  of  accepting  a 
tabouret  when  self-respect  bade  her  take 
^fauieuil  or  not  sit  at  all.  She  knew  how 
to  meet  both  the  stiffness  of  the  French 
queen  (a  Spanish  princess)  and  the  effu- 
siveness of  the  new  Spanish  queen  (a 
French  princess);  nor  was  her  self-posses- 
sion taken  aback  even  by  the  splendors 
of  Versailles,  for  which  she  very  justly 
said  that  art  had  done  more  than  nature. 
When  she  had  fairly  started  on  her  home- 
ward journey,  she  felt  many  pangs  of 
Heimwehy  and  was  rejoiced  when  at  last 
she  was  back  again  with  her  husband. 
But  he  soon  contrived  to  damp  her  ardor. 
His  campaigns  being  over  for  the  present, 
he  was  eager  to  depart  on  a  trip  into 
Italy;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  duchess 
found  that  a  project,  which  had  been 
mooted  shortly  before  her  departure  to 
France,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  occupy  his 
mind. 

This  project  —  the  fatal  link  in  the  chain 
of  events  which  we  propose  to  recall  — 
was  the  marriage  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  the 
only  daughter  of  George  William,  duke 
of  Celle,  to  her  cousin,  George  Lewis,  the 
eldest  son  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  Sophia. 
Sophia  would  have  preferred  for  her  son 
a  daughter  of  her  other  brother-in-law, 
John  Frederick,  who  was  again  on  good 
terms  with  Ernest  Augustus.  These  two 
brothers  had  agreed  to  take  a  holiday 
together  in  Italy,  and  they  had  already 
started  for  Venice  by   dinereot  routes, 
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when  the  news  arrived  that  John  Freder-. 
ick  had  died  on  the  way  at  Augsburg,  after 
an  illness  of  two  days  (December,  1679). 
The  situation  had  suddenly  changed,  ana 
while  regretting  the  loss  of  a  good  friend, 
Sophia  felt  that  she  had  reason  to  thank 
God  for  having  placed  her  husband  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  enemies,  "  as  which  the 
whole  court  of  Celle  had  now  to  be  re- 
garded.'' As  for  Ernest  Augustus,  he 
received  the  news  with  the  remark :  ^*Je 
suis  bien  aise  que  ce  n'est  pas  moy  qui 
sois  mort."  He  now  succeeded  to  Han* 
over,  and  if  his  brother  George  William 
adhered  to  his  undertaking,  the  whole  of 
the  dominions  of  the  younger  line  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  in  his  hands  or  in  those  of  his  heir. 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  a  provisioo 
of  the  will  of  their  father  Duke  George, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Estates 
both  of  Celle  and  Calenberg,  these  gov* 
ernments  were  forever  to  be  kept  apart 
under  two  distinct  rulers;  but,  apprehen* 
sive  of  future  trouble,  the  Estates  were 
soon  found  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  a 
proposal  for  the  repeal  of  this  statute,  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  was  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  Ernest  Augustus  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  his  surviving  brother,  for 
whom,  moreover,  he  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  genuine  affection.  Hence  Ernest 
Augustus,  who  had  speedily  taken  posses* 
sion  of  Hanover,  was  induced  to  signify 
his  assent,  when  in  July,  1680,  the  ambi* 
tion  of  Eleonora  d'Olbreuse  was  crowned 
by  her  being  declared  duchess  of  Liine* 
burg-Celle.  A  new  agreement  between 
the  brothers,  confirming  the  previous  ar* 
rangement  as  to  the  succession  in  Celle, 
received  the  Imperial  sanction  in  due 
course. 

The  memoirs  of  Sophia  break  off  shortly 
after  this  momentous  date  in  her  family 
history.  She  has  still  to  tell  how,  on  re* 
turning  from  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  queen 
of  Denmark  in  the  summer  of  1680,  she 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Elector  Palatine.  A  year  had  not  passed 
since  she  had  lost  her  sister  Elizabeth; 
and  in  her  solitude  she  bethought  herself 
that  she  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  she  followed  her 
sister  and  brother.  Providence  had  ruled 
otherwise,  and  many  years  of  trials  and 
troubles  were  still  awaiting  her.  And  of 
these  the  worst  were  soon  to  take  their 
beginning.  In  the  first  place,  Ernest 
Augustus,  without  much  farther  delay, 
brought  to  an  issue  the  negotiations  con* 
cerning  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son, 
George  Lewis,  to  his  cousin,  Sophia  Doro* 
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thea.  The  marriage  took  place  on  No- 
vember 2ist,  1682,  at  Celle,  just  a  month 
after  Ernest  Augustus  had  drawn  up  his 
will,  which  received  the  Imperial  confirm- 
ation July  1st,  1683,  introducing  primo- 
geniture into  the  succession  to  his  domin- 
ions. When  Polinitz  declares  that  the 
marriage  was  brought  about  *'  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Duchess  Sophia,"  he  is  tell- 
ing a  palpable  untruth ;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  oft-told  tale  of  Sophia*s  journey  to 
Celle,  of  her  colloquy  with  George  Wil- 
liam—  held  in  the  German  tongue,  so  as 
to  render  it  unintelligible  to  his  listening 
French  wife  —  and  of  the  promise  then 
and  there  extracted  from  the  duke,  in 
spite  of  that  lady*s  interruption,  must  be 
dismissed  as  a  fable.  Its  counterpart, 
and  probably  its  origin,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Roman  Octavia,'*  Duke  Antony  Ul- 
ricas novel.*  Sophia  always  disliked  the 
princess  of  Celle  and  her  mother;  and 
she  was  still  further  averse  to  the  match, 
because  the  arrangement  included  the 
establishment  of  primogeniture  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg;  in  other  words,  the 
exclusion  of  Sophia*s  second  son  from  his 
share  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

We  cannot  pursue  further  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  say,  that  Ernest  Augustus,  not 
without  aid  from  King  William  III.,  was 
in  1692  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity 
by  the  emperor,  and  accordingly  assumed 
the  electoral  title ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
his  son  and  successor  sixteen  years  after- 
wards to  obtain  the  Imperial  decree  for- 
mally admitting  him  into  the  electoral 
college.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, we  may  suppose  the  duchess  Sophia 
to  have  shared  the  ambition  of  the  hus- 
band of  whose  affection  she  had  been 
robbed ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  question  of 
the  English  succession  that  she  plays  a 
noticeable  part.  About  this  time  when 
(as  her  correspondence  shows)  her  mental 
powers  were  still  as  fresh  and  keen  as 
ever,  and  when  so  many  interests  and 
anxieties  combined  to  stimulate  her  activ- 
ity and  to  test  her  strength,  we  have  a 
portrait  drawn  of  her  by  an  English  trav- 
eller, the  consul  Ker,  already  cited  (p. 
392).     In  the  year  1688  he  hacl  the  honor 

•  No  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  fact,  that 
Leibnitz  indited  a  carmrn  nuptiaU  on  the  occasion ; 
but,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Sophia 
can  hardly  have  relished  the  following  passage  in  honor 
of  her  son's  mother-in-law :  — 

**  Nous  devons,  apr^s  tout,  des  grices  \  la  France^ 
D'oik  la  source  nous  vient  d'une  telle  influence^ 
L' admirable  duchesse,  ^levde  ii  ce  rang 
Oi^  la  vertu  fait  jour  au  plus  iilustre  sang.*' 


at  Hanover  *'to  kiss  the  Hands  of  the 
Princess  Royal**  [a  title  of  his  own  be- 
stowing], **  Sophia,  youngest  Sister  to  the 
late  Prince  Rupert.  Her  Highness  has  the 
Character  of  the  Merry  Debonaire  Prin- 
cess of  Germany,  a  Lady  of  extraordinary 
Virtoe  and  Accomplishments.*'  He  adds, 
among  other  things,  **that  her  Husband 
has  the  Title  of  the  Gentleman  of  Germa- 
ny,'* and  that  **her  eldest  Son  is  married 
to  a  most  beautiful  Princess,  sole  Heiress 
of  the  Duke*s  elder  brother.'*  Only  thir- 
teen years  afterwards,  when  another  very 
intelligent  traveller,  Mr.  Toland,  record- 
ed his  impressions  of  a  visit  to  Hanover, 
where  George  Lewis  then  reigned  in  his 
father's  stead,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say 
of  the  elector's  marriage  relations.  A 
great  catastrophe  had  intervened  in  the 
electoral  house. 

We  should  not  attempt,  even  had  we 
space,  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  electress 
Sophia's  daughter-in-law,  the  unfortunate 
Sophia  Dorothea.  It  has  been  told  (at 
least  in  our  opinion)  far  too  often;  al- 
though the  *Mast  word'*  about  it  has 
neither  ad  yet  been  said,  nor  is  the  least 
likely  to  be  said  until  some  new  evidence 
appears  from  some  unexpected  quarter. 
Perhaps,  however,  before  we  make  some 
comments  on  the  current  versions  of  this 
too  famous  episode,  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  certain  facts  concerning  it,  which  no 
criticism  or  controversy  has  been  able  to 
shake.  They  are  in  substance  as  follows. 
Count  Philip  Christopher  von  Konigsmark 
was  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  Hanover  at 
least  as  early  as  1688,  and  an  officer  in 
the  duke's  (afterwards  elector's)  service  at 
least  as  early  as  1691 ;  nor  had  he  actu- 
ally quitted  that  service  on  July  the  ist, 
1694  —  the  date  at  which  he  was  last  seen 
in  this  world.  Eleven  days  afterwards, 
the  lady  in  confidential  attendance  upon 
the  electoral  princess  Sophia  Dorothea 
was  placed  under  arrest  and  subjected  to 
a  close  examination,  as  an  accomplice  in 
some  wrong  committed  or  contemplated 
by  the  princess.  Very  shortly  afterwards 
a  special  envoy  was  sent  from  the  court 
of  Saxony,  where  Konigsmark's  sister 
possessed  the  ear  of  the  authorities,  to 
demand  the  person  of  the  count  who  had 
some  little  time  before  received  a  gener- 
al's commission  in  the  Saxon  army.  He 
was  sent  home  with  evasive  answers  ;  and 
both  the  court  of  Hanover  and  that  of 
Celle  were  at  pains  to  point  out,  that  the 
Kdnigsmark  mystery  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  a  domestic  difficulty  that 
bad  arisen  in  the  former  court  with  regard 
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to  the  electoral  princess.  It  was  also  offi- 
cially stated  that  after  having  already 
some  time  previously  paid  an  uninvited 
visit  to  her  father,  the  duke  of  Celle,  she 
had,  very  soon  after  Konigsmark's  disap- 
pearance, repeated  this  visit  and  reiterated 
her  request  that  she  might  not  be  sent 
back  to  her  husband  at  Hanover.  The 
electoral  prince  was  himself  at  the  time 
absent  from  Hanover  on  a  visit  to  Berlin. 
The  duke  of  Celle  had  offered  his  daugh- 
ter the  alternatives  of  returning  to  Han- 
over, or  taking  up  her  residence  in  his 
castle  at  Ahlden,  situate  about  five  Ger- 
man miles  from  his  capital.  She  had 
chosen  to  go  to  Ahlden.  Documents  still 
existing  show  that  a  divorce  suit  had 
shortly  before  this  been  instituted  against 
her,  on  the  ground  of  her  desertion  of  her 
husband.  In  this  suit  she  was  con- 
demned, and  she  remained  a  prisoner  till 
her  death,  which  occurred  thirty-two  years 
after  her  deportation.  The  outward  con- 
ditions of  her  life  were  neither  dishonora- 
ble nor,  on  the  whole,  harsh  ;  but  she  was 
rigidly  guarded  from  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  and  not  allowed  to  see  her  children, 
though  permitted  to  receive  occasional 
visits  from  her  mother. 

The  '*  literature"  which  has  grown  round 
the  story  of  Sophia  Dorothea  is  plentiful 
enough  ;  but  of  the  earlier  books,  and  the 
documents  put  forward  in  them,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Fiction  and 
forgery  have  cast  a  delusive  glare  across 
\\\t  clair-obscur oi  transactions  designedly 
enveloped  in  mystery.  Of  late,  however, 
something  has  been  done  to  expose  what 
is  false,  and  to  place  in  a  truer  light  the 
residue  of  facts  as  to  which  no  doubt  ex- 
ists. The  Hanover  archives  are  open, 
and  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  house  of 
Guelph  is  concerned,)  no  objection  is  made 
by  their  present  masters  to  a  frank  treat- 
ment of  their  contents.*  The  late  Dr. 
Schaumann,  who  was  himself  in  charge  of 
these  archives,  deserves  the  credit  of  hav* 
ing,  in  his  little  work  on  the  storv  of 
Sophia  Dorothea,  exploded  a  mass  of  as- 
sertions on  the  subject  which  have  hitherto 
met  with  general  belief,  as  well  as  of  hav- 
ing suggested  a  reasonable  and  consistent 
theory  in  explanation  of  the  knot  of  the 


•  Even  M.  Onno  Klopp,  who,  in  toI.  viii.  of  his 
eldbnrate  '*  History  of  the  Kail  of  the  House  of  Stuart,*' 
pubii-ihcd  ill  1871^  cites  Count  Schulenburg's  anuny- 
niouH  e»sav  as  comparatively  the  best  publication  on  the 
bUDJcci,  st:crn4  to  have  forgotten  in  his  zeal,  that  the 
inean^i  wure  formerly  at  his  disposal  for  checking  both 
\\\i  author's  statements  and  his  own.  What  evidence, 
e.jc  •  ht'«  ht:  fur  his  a-^sertion,  that  Koni^smark  was  a 
playmate  oi  Sophia  Dorothea  in  her  childhood? 


drama ;  and  the  historiaD  Dr.  Kdcher,  the 
editor  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess 
Sophia,*'  has  in  two  papers  of  much  learn- 
ing and  acumen,  contributed  to  SybeKs 
**  Historical  Journal,"  satisfactorily  supple- 
mented the  work  of  his  predecessor.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  now  demonstrated,  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  current  version  of  the 
story  can  be  traced  through  a  manufac- 
tured set  of  letters  and  an  imaginary  series 
of  quasi-dramatic  scenes  to  that  least 
trustworthy  of  all  forms  of  human  fiction, 
a  historical  novel.  The  historical  novel  is 
the  **  Roman  Octavia*'  of  Duke  Antony 
Ulric  of  Wolfenbiittel,  or  rather  its  sixth 
or  supplementary  volume,  published  io 
1707.  Now,  as  has  been  seen,  Antony 
Ulric  was  for  many  years  the  uncomprc^ 
mising  adversary,  and  in  the  matter  of  So- 
phia Dorothea's  marriage  the  disappointed 
rival,  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  To  this 
source  may  be  traced  some  of  the  most 
telling  characters  and  some  of  the  most 
sensational  incidents  in  the  current  narra- 
tive. Among  these  are  the  jealous  activ- 
ity of  the  elector's  mistress.  Countess 
Platen,  here  called  Potentiana,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  a  rumor  of  her  con- 
cern in  the  disappearance  of  K6nigsmark 
was  rife  immediately  after  its  occurrence; 
the  diabolical  ubiquitousness  of  Bernstorff 
(Bartoces);  and  even  the  princess's  ulti- 
mate appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament, here  called  the  ordeal  of  Jupiter's 
miraculous  spring.  The  dramatic  dia- 
logues are  those  filling  the  second  volame 
of  a  bookseller's  catchpenny,  still  to  be 
met  with  both  in  its  English  form  and  in  a 
wretched  German  translation,  and  called 
the  ** Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea" 
(1845).  This  venomous  concoction,  which 
in  addition  to  a  narrative  summary  pre- 
tends to  give  the  actual  scenes  of  Sophia 
Dorothea's  history,  as  dramatized  by  her- 
self from  memory,  and  which  supplements 
these  by  the  supp>osed  memoirs  of  Made- 
moiselle von  dem  Knesebeck,  the  prin- 
cess's confidante,  appears  to  have  been  the 
handiwork  of  a  certain  Major  Miiller. 
This  personage  was  for  a  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  member  of  the  English  royal 
family,  and  had  no  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  genuine  documents  existing  in 
connection  with  the  story;  but  he  mixed 
up  these,  or  what  he  derived  from  these, 
with  the  fictions  of  the  **  Histoire  Secrette 
de  la  Duchesse  d'Hanovre  *'  (London, 
1732,  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Pollnitz)  and  of  its  original,  the  **  Roman 
Octavia."  *      Lastly,    the    manufactured 

*  In  these  **  Memoirs*'  appears  the  story  of  Um 
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letters  are  the  so-called  correspondence  be- 
tween Sophia  Dorothea  and  Konigsmark, 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Swedish 
Professor  Palmblad's  "  Historical  Pic- 
tures" bearing  the  title  of  "Aurora  Ko- 
nigsmark and  her  Relations ''(1847  or  8), 
fragments  having  been  previously  made 
known  in  magazines.  The  external  evi- 
dence as  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
letters  is  unconvincing.  They  came  under 
the  eyes  of  Professor  Palmblad,  and  into 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Lund 
through  Count  de  la  Gardie,  who  in  1817 
acquired  an  estate  from  a  M.  de  Ramel. 
M.  de  RamePs  wife,  who  had  died  in  1810, 
bad  been  the  heiress  of  the  Counts  Lewen- 
haupt,  a  family  which  also  owned  another 
estate,  where  the  letters  were  said  to  have 
been  first  seen.  Now  a  Count  Lewen- 
haupt  was  married  to  the  elder  sister  of 
Philip  Christopher  von  Konigsmark,  and 
of  Aurora  the  mistress  of  Augustus  the 
Strong.  Were  this  evidence  stronger 
than  it  is,  there  would  remain  the  great 
improbability  of  the  \tXieTs  frotn  both  sides 
having  been  preserved  by  the  writers,  un- 
less we  are  to  accept  Count  Schulenburg^s 
bold  conjecture,  that  they  deposited  copies 
with  Aurora,  who  for  a  time  inhabited  her 
brother's  house  at  Hanover.  The  internal 
evidence  is  nil^  if  it  be  true  that  neither 
yie  supposed  handwriting  of  Konigsmark 
nor  that  of  Sophia  Dorothea  corresponds 
to  those  of  indisputably  genuine  letters  in 
the  Hanover  archives ;  and  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Konigs- 
roark*s  moral  tone  was  better  than  his 
orthography,  there  seems  nothing  in  the 
shamelessness  of  either  to  bring  it  spe- 
cially home  to  the  unfortunate  adventurer. 
There  would  be  little  use  in  following 
Drs.  Schaumann  and  Kocher  in  their 
analysis  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  the 
subject.  The  very  earliest  of  these,  an 
account  sent  from  Hamburg  in  1695  to  the 
Danish  ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
was  stigmatized  by  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans as  ** impertinent  and  mendacious;" 
it  is  not  extant,  though  an  "extract"  of 
this  "  ill-founded  narrative,"  from  the  hand 
of  Leibnitz,  is  preserved  at  Hanover.  Pos- 
sibly other  comparatively  early  "redac- 
tions "  of  the   story   may  still  come   to 


fe«sloD  of  Buschmann,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  killed  Konigsmark.  The  confession  is 
staled  to  have  been  made  to  Dr.  Cramer,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  confessor  of  Counies3  Platen  ;  and  to  her 
own  confessions,  together  wiih  those  of  Buschmann,  the 
'*  Memoirs*'  pietend  to  be  indebted  for  the  details  of 
the  actual  catastrophe.  As  Count  Schulenburj^  mod- 
estly suRpests,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  ciergyman  of  the  name  of  Cramer  existed  in  Han- 
over at  tlie  time  preceding  the  countess's  death  (1700). 
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light  ;*  but  nothing  of  real  value  is  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  evidence  already  in 
our  hands,  and  this  for  the  simplest  of 
reasons.  An  examination  of  the  Hanover 
archives  has  proved  that  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  materials  were  intentionally 
removed  by  superior  orders.  Thus  in  the 
collection  of  reports  of  ministerial  confer- 
ences in  Celle  those  of  the  year  1694  are 
missing.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  extracts 
from  it,  arranged  by  Leibditz  at  the  wish 
of  the  electress  Sophia,  there  is  a  gap 
between  July  8th  and  November  i8th  of 
the  same  year.  Finally,  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  the  divorce  suit  against  Sophia 
Dorothea  were  only  preserved  by  chance, 
having  been  purchased  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent their  publication  by  a  Celle  lawyer, 
to  whom  they  had  been  left  by  the  prin- 
cess's counsel.  After  Konigsmark  had 
vanished  and  Sophia  Dorothea  and  her 
confidante^  Mile,  von  dem  Knesebeck,  had 
been  placed  under  arrest,  their  papers 
were  of  course  seized  ;  and  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  any  papers  of  Konigsmark's 
were  in  other  hands,  or  that  Sophia  Doro- 
thea afterwards  contrived  to  make  any 
communication  to  the  outer  world  from 
her  captivity  at  Ahlden,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  papers  written  by  or  belonging 
to  either  of  the  principals  in  the  affair 
could  be  forthcoming.  Aurora  von  Kd- 
nigsmark  would  most  assuredly  not  have 
left  unpublished  a  word  that  could  have 
told  against  her  brother*s  destroyers. 
The  memoirs  of  that  famous  lady,  com- 
piled by  Cramer  (1836),  may  contain  some 
things  that  are  genuine — they  certainly 
contain  much  that  is  not^  among  the  rest 

•  The  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Commission,  Part  L,  p.  398  (1874),  refers 
to  a  **  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
Princess  of  Zell,"  which  aopears  to  dwell  on  *'the  re- 
markable analogy  between ''  her  sufferings  "  and  those 
of  the  Princess  of  England,  her  great-granddaughter,*' 
the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark, 
who  sleeps  bv  her  side  in  the  vault  of  the  town  church 
at  Celie.  This  MS.  was  formerly  the  property,  and 
was  possibly  the  production,  of  Wilkes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Horace  Walpole  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  documentary  history  of  the  affair. 
Thus,  he  declares  it  to  be  a  doubtful  point  whether 
George  L  was  ever  divorced  from  his  wife  1  His  asser- 
tion that  George  II.  had  a  great  affection  for  his 
mother,  is,  as  Count  Schulenburg  points  out,  not  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  Lord  Hervey's  statement,  that 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  attendance  upon  the  king  he 
never  heard  him  mention  her  name:  but  it  remains 
diflicuJt  to  guess  whence  Horace  Walpole  derived  his 
knowledge  of  an  affection  so  successfully  dissembled. 
Possibly  he  may  have  heard  the  story,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  villagers  of  Ahlden  when  Wraxall  visited 
the  place  in  1777,  that  George  II.,  when  electoral 
prince,  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  access  to  his  im- 
prisoned mother,  even  swimming  his  horse  across  the 
river  AUer,  and  passing  the  outer  of  the  two  moats 
surrounding  the  castle.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  Courts 
of  Berlin,  etc.,  1799.) 
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the  protocol  of  the  examioation  of  Mile, 
von  dem  Knesebeck,  a  true  copy  of  which 
could  not  conceivably  have  reached  Au- 
rora's hands.  Mile,  von  dem  Knesebeck 
afterwards  escaped  from  prison,  and  may 
have  written  memoirs;  but  if  so  they 
were  not  those  which  are  incorporated  in 
Major  Miiller's  volumes,  and  which,  as 
Dr.  Kocher  shows,  are  a  reproduction 
from  the  "  Roman  Octavia."  Durinoj 
her  imprisonment  the  poor  lady  had  used 
the  coals  of  her  stove  for  covering  the 
walls  and  furniture  of  her  prison  with 
texts  and  ejaculations  of  all  kinds;  and 
these,  as  well  as  her  remarks  to  the  cler- 
gyman and  official  persons  who  visited 
her,  were  duly  brought  to  book.  They 
have  been  quite  recently  printed  by  Dr. 
Kocher  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Historical 
Society  for  Lower  Saxony."  But  the  only 
matter  of  real  importance  contained  in 
them  is  her  protest  against  the  charge, 
that  she  had  sought  to  lead  the  princess 
astray  and  to  carry  her  off.  She  explic- 
itly confessed  that  she  had  been  the  bearer 
of  a  few  letters  between  her  mistress  and 
Konigsmark,  but  stated  that  before  the 
catastrophe  she  had,  on  her  knees,  en- 
treated the  princess  to  dismiss  her  from 
her  service.  On  the  other  hand,  after  her 
escape  she  sent  to  the  duke  of  Celle  a 
solemn  assurance,  that  she  had  spoken 
the  truth  in  her  original  examination ;  and 
we  know  that  in  this  examination  she  had 
stoutly  denied  that  Konigsmark  had  ever 
seen  the  princess  at  night,  or  alone  at  any 
time.  To  this  should  be  added  the  incon- 
testable facts,  that  both  before  and  after 
the  divorce  the  princess  declared  her  re- 
pentance for  her  faulty  while  adhering 
before  the  judicial  commission  to  her 
declaration  that  she  was  innocent  of  crime^ 
and  to  the  expression  of  her  belief,  that 
her  calamity  was  owing  to  the  coldness 
with  which  she  had  for  many  years  been 
treated  by  her  husband.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  not  to  agree  with  Drs.  Schaumann 
and  Kocher,  that  in  persistently  refusing 
to  connect  the  disappearance  of  Konigs- 
mark with  the  divorce  and  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  pronounced  against  So- 
phia Dorothea,  and  to  assign  as  the  sole 
ground  for  that  sentence  her  refusal  to 
return  to  her  husband,  the  courts  of  Han- 
over and  Celle  intended  to  deceive  the 
outside  world.  It  seems  equally  proba- 
ble, that  Kocher  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  Sophia  Dorothea  had  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  admit  Konigsmark  into  a  close 
intimacy,  and  even  to  concert  with  him 
measures  for  flight,  although  she  may  be 
held  to  have  spoken  the  truth  when  she 


steadfastly  asserted  her  inoocence  of  a& 
tual  crime.  But  what  is  to  be  said  con- 
cerning her  further  assertion,  that  morallj 
she  was  not  responsible  for  her  terrible 
misfortune,  —  that,  in  other  words,  she 
had  been  driven  near  to  the  precipice  over 
which  she  had  been  preserved  from  fall- 
ing? 

It  is  this  part  of  the  matter  to  which 
Dr.  Schaumann's  argument  mainly  ad- 
dresses itself,  and  which  has  a  special 
interest  for  us  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  article.  The  court  of  Han- 
over, as  he  seeks  to  show,  was  from, the 
first  a  place  of  torture  to  Sophia  Doro* 
thea.  To  the  elector  she  was  a  mere 
factor  in  a  political  calculation,  and  per- 
sonally indifferent.  Her  mother-in-law, 
the  electress  Sophia,  hated  and  despised 
her,  as  she  had  always  hated  and  despised 
her  mother  before  her.  Her  husband's 
sentiments  towards  her  were  the  same  as 
those  of  his  mother.  Before  long  his 
aversion  was  increased  by  two  unworthy 
attachments  which  he  successively  formed, 
and  of  which  one  closely  connected  him 
with  the  Platen  clique.  The  birth  of  two 
children  (George  Augustus  and  Sophia 
Dorothea)  made  no  difference  in  the  an- 
happy  relations  between  their  parents. 
Gradually  the  enemies  of  Sophia  Doro- 
thea began  to  look  out  for  a  pretext  which 
would  enable  them  to  rid  themselves  of 
her  altogether.  There  is  a  tradition  (bat 
a  tradition  only)  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  involve  her  in  the  charges  arising  oat 
of  Prince  Maximilian  William's  abortive 
conspiracy  (1691),  and  that  Moltke  was 
offered  his  life  and  liberty,  if  he  would 
declare  that  she  had  formed  part  of  the 
plot.  Then,  when  in  the  winter  1693-4 
the  elector  Ernest  Augustus  fell  seriously 
ill,  Sophia  Dorothea's  husband,  her  moth- 
er-in-law, and  her  father-in-law's  mistress, 
with  the  whole  Platen  clique,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  simultaneously  aroused  to 
action  against  her.  Her  husband  disliked 
her ;  her  mother-in-law,  the  electress  So- 
phia, had  long  cherished  a  jealous  hatred 
against  her  as  the  daughter  of  Eleonora 
d'Olbreuse,  and  the  Countess  Platen 
feared  that,  unless  Sophia  Dorothea  were 
removed,  her  own  day  would  be  at  an  end 
with  the  life  of  the  old  elector.*  When 
in  1694  Count  Konigsmark  reappeared  at 
the  Hanoverian  court,  it  was  determined 
to  make  use  of  the  relations  between  him 


^  Of  thi»  ir.ness  of  Ernest  Au^stus,  Kocher  ri^dy 
mi5fte»  any  proof,  though  we  notice  that  Schaumann's 
statement  i<  rciieated  in  his  recent  treatise  on  the  Ed* 
g'li^^h  »ucc<;■•^llln,  published  in  1S78.  But  the  point  it 
of  secondary  importance. 
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and  the  princess  to  work  her  ruin.  Count- 
ess Platen  began  by  seeking  to  undermine 
her  reputation  ;  and  the  electress  Sophia 
calmly  allowed  her  son's  wife  to  proceed 
on  the  path  of  peril.  Her  husband's 
harshness  did  the  rest.  When  during  his 
absence  in  June,  1694,  she  took  upon  her- 
self to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  who  was 
then  hunting  at  Bruchhausen,  he,  being  re- 
solved not  to  quarrel  with  his  brother,  and 
to  save  the  honor  of  the  family,  ordered 
her  to  return.  After  this,  her  position 
at  Hanover  became  unbearable,  and  she 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  an  act 
of  rebellion.  Tradition  says  (and  Kocher 
rightly  thinks  that  the  confessions  of  the 
confidante  point  in  the  same  direction)  that 
she  resolved  to  fly;  and  adds  that  she 
intended,  with  the  aid  of  Konigsmark,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  Duke  Antony  Ulric 
of  Wolfenbiittel.  But  it  signifies  little 
whither  she  meant  to  escape.  It  became 
known  that  Konigsmark  was  to  meet  her, 
or  was  actually  meeting  her,  in  her  apart- 
ments on  the  evening  of  July  ist,  1694, 
probably  with  a  view  to  concert  arrange- 
ments for  her  flight.  The  moment  had 
come.  What  happened  to  Konigsmark, 
whether  an  order  for  his  seizure  was 
given,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  given  by 
the  Countess  Platen,  remains  unknown. 
After  his  disappearance  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  case  against  the 
princess.  But  though  all  the  papers  of 
both  parties  were  in  the  hands  of  her  ac- 
cusers, and  though  she  and  her  confidante 
were  at  their  mercy,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  either  a  confession  or  proof  of 
guilt.  Under  these  circumstances,  but 
one  course  was  left  open.  As  to  Konigs- 
mark, the  Hanoverian  court  persisted  in 
professing  complete  ignorance  of  his  fate. 
The  princess  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band on  the  ground,  not  of  infidelity,  but 
of  maliiiosa  desertiOy  and  was  detained  a 
prisoner  for  life  at  Ahlden,  near  Celle. 
Her  father  obtained  some  mitigation  in 
the  conditions  of  her  imprisonment;  but 
bis  age,  his  weakness  of  character,  his 
affection  for  his  brother  —  perhaps  his 
readiness  to  take  the  advice  of  his  power- 
ful minister,  Bernstorff,  and  his  fear  of 
his  sister-in-law,  the  electress  Sophia  — 
prevented  him  from  doing  more  for  her 
during  his  brother's  lifetime.  After  the 
death  of  Ernest  Augustus,  George  Wil- 
liam was  utterly  powerless  against  the 
implacable  hatred  still  cherished  against 
his  unfortunate  daughter  by  the  electress 
Sophia  and  her  son,  Sophia  Dorothea's 
divorced  husband. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  is  now  offered 


to  us  as  a  solution,  complete  in  essentials, 
of  this  much-vexed  historical  problem. 
We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  reject  it 
in  all  its  parts.  As  to  the  Countess  Pla- 
ten and  the  two  mistresses  of  George 
Lewis,  their  reputation  must  in  this,  as  in 
sundry  other  matters,  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  The  correspondence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  certainly  shows  that 
the  rumor  of  Countess  Platen  being  deeply 
concerned  in  the  affair  arose  almost  im- 
mediately. Some  believed  that  she  had 
reasons  personal  to  herself  for  jealousy 
against  Konigsmark,  others  (including  the 
electress  Sophia)  that  she  had  intended 
to  marry  her  daughter  to  him.  The  elect- 
or Ernest  Augustus,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  all  the  rumors  against  her  to  be 
the  inventions  of  Aurora  von  Konigsmark. 
The  moral  responsibility  of  George  Lewis, 
again,  for  his  wife's  misfortunes  is  a  mat- 
ter which  different  judges  will  be  inclined 
to  regard  in  different  ways.  That  he  had 
little  or  no  love  for  his  wife  from  the  first 
—  just  as  he  had  little  or  no  love  for  his 
^on  —  is  extremely  probable  ;  although  it 
would  by  no  means  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  custom  for  her  to  quarrel  with 
him  because  he  had  mistresses.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment 
experienced  by  Sophia  Dorothea  at  the 
hands  of  her  husband  (as  to  which  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  take  for  granted 
the  brutalities  detailed  in  the  *'Histoire 
Secrette ''),  we  see  no  proof  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  mother. 
What,  to  begin  with,  is  there  to  show  that 
George  Lewis  was  ever  amenable  to  that 
influence?  Even  in  later  years,  when 
their  interests  were  so  intimately  bound  up 
together  in  the  matter  of  the  English  suc- 
cession, he  went  his  own  way,  and  showed 
little  regard  for  her  wishes  or  feelings. 
**  That  the  elector  is  a  dry  and  disagree- 
able gentleman,*'  writes  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  in  1702,  **  I  had  opportunity 
enough  to  discover  when  he  was  here 
.  .  .  but  where  he  is  entirely  in  the  wrong, 
is  the  way  in  which  he  lives  with  his  moth- 
er, to  whom  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  show 
nothing  but  respect."  And  in  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  special  reason  for  the  electoral 
prince  to  show  deference  to  his  mother, 
who  had  been  opposed  to  his  interests  in 
the  matter  of  the  primogeniture.  We 
should  therefore  be  slow  to  accept  the 
theory  of  a  conspiracy,  even  a  tacit  con- 
spiracy, against  the  unfortunate  Sophia 
Dorothea  on  the  part  of  a  clique  of  mis- 
tresses, her  husband,  and  her  mother-in- 
law. 
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As  to  the  electress  Sophia  herself,  we 
may  reiidily  graot  that  she  had  no  love  to 
spare  for  the  daughter  of  the  Frenchwom- 
an whom  in  her  pride  of  blood  she  de- 
spised, and  of  the  prince  who  had  so  vexed 
her  soul  by  his  fickleness.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  neither  Schaumann  nor  K6cher 
has  given  us  any  passages  showing  that 
her  aversion  to  Sophia  Dorothea  came 
near  to  the  deadly  hatred  which  gloats 
over  the  ruin  of  its  victim ;  and  we  have 
found  nothing  of  the  kind  in  what  is  pub- 
lished from  her  own  hand.  It  would  be 
absurd,  considering  the  trouble  which  the 
countess  Aurora  von  Kdnigsmark  gave 
to  the  electoral  house  of  Hanover,  to 
make  much  of  the  electress  Sophia's  long- 
enduring  dislike  of  her,  and  of  her  protect- 
or Augustus  the  Strong;  and  still  more 
so  to  dwell  on  the  unflattering  opinion 
which  the  electress  expresses  of  her  own 
grandson,  Sophia  Dorothea*s  son,  after- 
wards King  George  II.  For  few  readers 
of  her  memoirs  and  correspondence  can 
have  failed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
in  most  cases  (to  use  a  homely  proverb) 
her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite,  and 
that  there  was,  on  the  whole,  little  venom 
in  her  abundant  satire.  Her  disposition 
was  thoroughly  frank,  and  her  nature 
thoroughly  sound.  She  was  not  a  Livia 
to  drive  her  husband  to  take  the  life  of 
his  daughter's  paramour  and  banish  the 
erring  one  to  Pandataria.*  Moreover,  a 
hatred  of  the  broils  and  troubles,  which 
take  away  from  life  such  ease  as  it  affords, 
was  one  of  her  most  marked  characteris- 
tics; and  it  would  require  very  full  and 
positive  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that 
she  was  untrue  to  herself  in  this  instance. 
We  may  perhaps  add,  that  her  letters  to 
Leibnitz  during  the  critical  period  of  So- 
phia Dorothea's  fortunes,  though  few  in 
number,  have  her  usual  free  and  serene 
tone. 

The  melancholy  doom  of  Sophia  Doro- 
thea more  than  revenged  whatever  wound 
her  mother's  successful  ambition  and  her 
own  involuntary  elevation  had  inflicted 
upon  the  electress  Sophia's  pride.  To 
her,  at  least,  the  **  Princess  of  Ablden  " 
was,  during  the  long  years  through  which 
her  life  and  imprisonment  lasted,  as  if  she 
had  never  been.  If  any  echo  reached  her 
of  the  intelligent  beneficence  by  which 
the  poor  lady  sought  to  lighten  the  lives 
of  her  humble  neighbors,  she  appears  to 

•  An  Old  tradition  asserted  that  Livia  helped  tobrinR 
about  thu  c:itastro|)he  of  Jiiliui  Antoniu-i  and  Julia, 
whose  in.»rn.jj;e  with  Tiberius  she  had  formerly  con- 
trived. (Sec  Schiher,  Rumi&che  Kaisergcscbichte,  i. 
187,  i:jS.) 


have  taken  no  note  of  it.*  As  late  as 
1702,  Sophia's  faithful  echo,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  applauds  some  cold  answer 
which  her  aunt  had  given  to  an  appeal 
from  the  prisoner,  and  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  asserting,  in  her  own  indescribable 
fashion,  her  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire. 
Other  thoughts  and  other  cares  now  oc- 
cupied the  electress  Sophia;  and  io  her 
old  age  a  royal  future  seemed  to  await 
her,  which  was  sternly  shut  out  from  the 
daughter  of  Eleonora  d'Olbreuse. 

*  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know,  that  no  me- 
naorial  or  relic  of  any  kind  of  the  unfonunate  Sophia 
Dorothea  is  preserved  at  Ahlden.  So  few  travellers 
visit  this  remote  village — which  is  only  to  be  reached 
by  a  long  drive  across  a  desolate  stretch  of  woodland, 
moor,  and  heath — that  the  negative  may  be  worth 
establishing  on  behalf  of  the  adventurous.  As  if  to 
show  the  consistency  of  the  Hanoverian  government  in 
effacing  every  vestige  of  the  episode,  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  castle  has  been  changed  by  the  drying  ud  of  the 
moats  which  formerly  surrounded  the  builoing.  withio« 
no  trace  remains  of  the  past  except  a  fragment  of  orna- 
ment in  a  room  which  once  formed  part  of  the  chapeL 
The  portrait  of  the  prisoner  which  Wraxall  saw  in  tfie 
*'eatmg-room"  is  now  at  Herrenhausen,  together  with 
two  others,  one  of  which  he  thought  resembled  Stemc^a 
''Eliza."  In  the  village  church  at  Ahlden  (which  the 
''princess"  was  never  allowed  to  attend)  an  inscription 
on  the  origan  describes  it  as  her  gift ;  and  the  candid 
labra  on  the  altar  are  said  to  have  been  likewise  pre- 
sented by  her.  It  is  touching  to  find  that  she  is  not 
wholly  forgotten  in  the  spot  where,  as  there  is  other 
evidence  to  show,  adversity  enabled  her  to  do  soma 
good. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 
MR.  AND  MISS  MORAY  "COME  OUT,** 

Nine  months  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed,  as  they  say  in  the  play-bills.  It 
is  early  spring  in  London,  and  drawing  OD 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 
Morays  are  very  comfortably  established 
in  a  moderate-sized  mansion  in  Eaton 
Place.  Glenconan  had  thought  of  rent- 
ing a  house,  but  subsequently  he  bad 
changed  his  views.  He  had  listened  to 
the  words  of  worldly  wisdom  as  they  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Lady  Fortrose,  —  a  far- 
away Highland  cousin,  and  a  very  ^amdi 
dame.  The  Morays  having  gone  to  Fort* 
rose  Castle  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days  the 
year  before,  had  passed  nearly  a  month 
under  that  hospitable  roof.  Her  ladyship 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  Grace ;  his  lordship 
and  jMoray  had  much  in  common.  Lady 
Fortrose  having  married  a  pair  of  pretty 
daughters,  had  her  time  much  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  welcomed  a  new  interest. 
She  admired  Grace  as  much  as  she  lik^ 
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her,  and  felt  she  would  be  a  very  desirable 
protigie.  And  if  it  pleased  her  to  take  a 
young  lady  by  the  hand,  it  was  everything 
to  the  girl  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
She  had  more  than  the  entrie  to  the  best 
society;  admission  to  her  house  was  cov- 
eted by  everybody  save  the  few  who  came 
there  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  opened 
the  gates  of  possible  paradises  to  mar- 
riageable young  women,  for  she  only  wel- 
comed those  who  were  attractive,  and  she 
always  managed  to  have  the  best  men. 
Lord  Fortrose  was  an  English  baron  as 
well  as  a  Scottish  earl ;  and  though  he 
spoke  but  seldom  and  shortly  ia  the 
House,  he  had  always  carried  a  certain 
weight  in  politics.  He  had  collieries  in 
Durham  and  coverts  in  Kent,  as  well  as  his 
famous  forest  in  Perthshire;  his  French 
cook  had  taken  honors  in  the  imperial 
kitchens  at  Berlin,  as  the  most  promising 
iUve  of  Urbain  Dubois ;  and  his  cellars, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  town,  were  cel- 
ebrated for  their  well-selected  contents. 
So  my  lord's  little  dinners  in  Belgrave 
Square  launched  wealthy  young  viveurs 
into  her  ladyship's  small  receptions,  in 
the  mood  to  be  soothed  by  soft  music  and 
won  by  the  witcheries  of  beauty  to  wise 
indiscretions.  And  Lady  Fortrose,  with 
all  her  inclinations  to  worldliness,  was 
really  a  worthy  woman  and  a  reliable  cha- 
peron. No  wonder,  then,  that  Moray  had 
met  her  advances  more  than  half-way,  and 
was  willing  to  listen  to  her  advice.  His 
motherless  daughter  could  have  no  better 
friend. 

He  had  written  to  London  agents  about 
houses,  and  one  of  them  chanced  to  men- 
tion the  mansion  in  Eaton  Place.  Mr. 
Moray,  he  knew,  had  not  intended  to 
purchase;  but  possibly,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  might  be  tempted.  The  pro- 
prietor had  suddenly  died,  and  his  heir 
had  given  instructions  to  dispose  of  it. 
It  was  newly  and  handsomely  furnished 
and  fitted  up;  decorations  by  Trollope, 
furnishings  by  Gillow ;  and  all  in  good 
and  simple  style.  A  moderate  price  would 
be  accepted  for  money  down ;  and  the 
agent  could  recommend  it  as  a  safe  in- 
vestment. 

Moray  mentioned  the  matter  to  Lady 
Fortrose.  She  exerted  herself  about  it  in 
the  most  flattering  manner.  '*  Really,  my 
dear  Mr.  Moray,  it  seems  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence.  Your  house  and 
ours  will  be  within  easy  distance  of  each 
other;  Grace  can  run  across  at  any  time, 
with  the  footman  or  even  with  her  maid; 
and  I  can  always  pick  her  up  of  an  even- 
ing without  going  any  distance  out  of  my 


way.  If  it  were  only  for  my  sake,  you 
must  not  hesitate.  You  must  write  —  or 
better,  telegraph  at  once." 

Moray  did  not  telegraph,  but  he  bought 
the  house ;  and  hitherto  he  had  no  cause 
to  regret  the  purchase.  Lady  Fortrose 
grew  more  affectionate  and  more  motherly 
every  day;  her  husband  was  almost  as 
fond  of  Grace  as  she  was;  and  so  the  girl 
had  a  couple  of  homes,  and  perhaps  more 
gaiety  than  was  good  for  her.  She  went 
out  shopping  with  her  ladyship  in  the 
brougham  of  a  morning;  she  went  visit- 
ing with  her,  or  into  the  Park,  in  the 
barouche  of  an  afternoon.  On  fine  days 
she  rode  out  under  his  lordship's  escort 
when  her  father  was  not  inclined  to  get 
on  horseback;  and  she  might  have  had 
any  number  of  engagements  in  the  even- 
ings, but  that  she  often  insisted  on  staying 
at  home  and  keeping  him  company.  As 
for  Moray,  he  enjoyed  the  town  life  but 
moderately.  He  had  his  clubs,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  years  before,  on  his 
occasional  visits  to  England.  He  had  his 
cronies,  chiefly  from  the  Highlands  or  the 
East  —  though,  being  essentially  a  man 
of  the  world,  be  made  acquaintances  in 
many  circles.  There  was  society  enough 
at  the  house  in  Eaton  Place,  where  the 
dinners  were  very  sufficiently  well  served, 
if  less  recherchi  than  Lord  Fortrose*s. 
He  often  rode  out  with  his  daughter;  he 
sometimes  went  in  for  a  day's  golfing  at 
Wimbledon.  But  all  the  same,  the  exist- 
ence dragged,  and  would  have  been  still 
more  wearisome  had  it  not  been  for  two 
unselfish  sources  of  pleasure.  The  one 
was  seeing  his  daughter  happy ;  the  other, 
his  indulging  himself  —  for  indulgence  it 
was  —  in  many  an  action  of  generous  phi- 
lanthropy. The  memorable  conversation 
with  Leslie  had  borne  fruit  in  one  way  if 
not  in  another.  He  had  not  made  public 
expiation  by  sacrificing  his  fortune,  but 
he  practised  liberality  on  an  almost  prodi- 
gal scale.  He  not  only  drew  handsome 
cheques  for  estimable  charities,  but  he 
never  spared  himself;  and  he  mortified 
the  flesh  as  much  as  he  indulged  it.  He 
had  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  excel- 
lent appetite;  he  was  much  more  inclined 
to  be  a  ton  vivant  than  an  ascetic ;  and 
when  he  gave  dinner  parties  at  home  or 
dined  with  other  people,  he  always  set  his 
friends  a  good  example.  But  after  the 
cofiEee  and  cigars,  he  would  slip  away  ;  or 
he  would  charter  a  cab  after  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  drive  off  to  the  Surrey 
side  or  the  Borough,  or  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  purlieus  of  eastern  London.  He 
had  struck   up  an   intimacy  with  sundry 
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hard-workiDg  and  self-sacrificing;:  clergy- 
men, who  knew  they  might  always  draw 
on  his  purse.  He  had  munificently  sub- 
sidized certain  police  inspectors,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  give  him  their  com- 
pany or  an  escort  at  the  shortest  notice. 
But  indeed  he  had  come  to  be  tolerably 
well  known  himself  in  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  warrens  and  most  squalid  of  the 
rookeries ;  and  he  was  known  for  a  man 
who  could  take  his  own  part,  as  he  was 
far  from  being  pharisaical  as  to  publicans 
and  sinners.  More  than  once  he  had 
been  hustled  on  a  dark  staircase,  when 
the  assailants  had  felt  the  iron  muscles  of 
a  man  who  was  more  than  a  match  for 
half  a  dozen  of  them.  But  then  he  would 
distribute  shillings  in  place  of  soup-tick- 
ets, and  seldom  asked  for  a  voucher  from 
the  charity  organization  society  before 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  **  Prob- 
ably,*' he  would  tell  himself,  *'the  poor 
wretch  is  lying.  Certainly  ninepence  out 
of  my  shilling  will  be  spent  in  the  gin- 
palace  at  the  corner  —  and  what  then? 
H  he  gets  himself  a  loaf,  I  shall  have 
done  a  good  action  ;  and  as  for  the  liquor, 
that  is  his  look-out.  It  is  something  to 
forget  one's  misery  for  five  minutes ;  and 
if  1  had  as  reasonable  an  excuse  for  my 
own  mistakes  or  misconduct — why,  per- 
haps I  might  be  justified  in  throwing 
stones  at  him." 

So,  while  his  friends  agreed  that  Morav 
was  odd,  upon  the  whole  they  liked  and  acl- 
mired  him  for  his  "eccentricities."  The 
more  so,  that  he  left  rumor  to  blow  his 
trumpet,  never  letting  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  was  doing,  and  only 
making  a  confidant  of  his  daughter  —  for 
from  her  he  could  keep  no  secrets. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

VENABLES     AND     LESLIE     TALK    THINGS 

OVER. 

Leslie  and  Venables  were  both  in 
town,  and  Grace  saw  a  great  deal  of  her 
cousins.  Moray's  house  was  always  open 
to  them;  and  they  "drew  him,"  as  Jack 
phrased  it,  very  freely  for  luncheon,  and 
not  unfrequentfy  for  dinner.  Leslie,  who 
loved  to  be  independent,  had  declined  his 
uncle's  offer  of  a  bedroom,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  apartments  in  Jermyn 
Street,  where  he  was  said  to  have  become 
a  slave  of  the  lamp.  Though  he  rose 
early  and  took  a  constitutional  before 
breakfast,  after  coming  home  from  dining 
out  or  at  his  club,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  up  to  most  unchristian  hours  ;  and 
his  friendly  landlady  took   Miss  Moray 


into  her  confidence,  expressing  heartfelt 
anxiety  as  to  his  health.  The  young  man 
looked  pale,  though  perhaps  his  handsome 
face  was  all  the  more  interesting  for  that 
But  his  friends,  and  Grace  in  particular, 
found  him  changed  otherwise,  and  con- 
siderably to  his  advantage.  Quiet  and 
rather  prematurely  dignified  in  manner 
as  he  always  was,  he  was  more  easily 
moved  now  from  his  constitutional  apathy. 
There  was  a  sparkle  in  his  hazel  eyes 
which  would  break  out  in  flashes  of 
flame  on  any  subject  that  interested  him ; 
and  more  frequently  than  before,  as  he 
warmed,  he  would  forget  himself  and  be- 
come winningly  eloquent.  He  had  good 
introductions  and  connections,  and  already 
he  began  to  make  his  mark.  He  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  many  a  dinner  table. 
.Men  of  station  and  high  reputation  lis* 
tened  to  him  respectfully  —  for  when  he 
spoke  he  always  spoke  to  the  purpose ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  poetical  originality  in 
his  talk,  with  a  quaint  and  fanciful  humor. 
Grace  watched  him  curiously  and  with 
cousinly  regard.  Womanlike,  she  admired 
him  more,  that  others  evidently  admired 
him.  Now  there  was  apparently  some 
purpose  in  his  life.  He  seemed  to  see 
his  way,  and  to  have  hopes  rather  than 
aspirations.  And  from  what  she  knew  of 
him,  she  was  persuaded  that  he  would  eo 
forward  with  determination  toward  his 
determined  point,  whatever  that  might  be. 
As  for  Jack  Venables,  there  was  less 
doubt  as  to  his  prospects.  Unlike  Leslie^ 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  aims,  which  in- 
deed were  sufiiciently  obvious.  Jack  had 
lighted  on  his  legs,  and  was  making  the 
most  of  his  chances ;  and  it  was  well  for 
him  that  it  was  so.  Steady  disappoint- 
ments or  a  run  of  ill  luck  might  have 
crippled  him,  as  cold  paralyzes  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Creole.  But  with  the  feeling 
that  fortune  was  patting  him  on  the  back, 
he  played  card  after  card  with  cool  audaiG- 
ity,  and  brightened  in  the  smiles  in  which 
he  basked.  Fortune  might  pet  but  she 
did  not  spoil  him,  and  he  bore  his  honors, 
such  as  they  were,  so  modestly  that  no- 
body envied  him  his  luck.  It  was  Win- 
stanley  who  had  dealt  him  his  trumps, 
taking  a  fatherly  pride  in  him,  and  stand- 
ing sponsor  to  him  in  society.  Winstan- 
ley  had  done  for  him  more  than  Lady 
Fortrose  for  Grace.  He  could  hardly 
have  happened  on  a  more  efficient  patron, 
for  Winstanley  was  welcome  wherever  he 
went,  knew  everybody  who  was  worth  the 
knowing,  and  had  opportunities  of  doing 
good  turns  to  so  many  men,  that  many 
men  were  ready  to  fawn  upon  his  irieno. 
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Aod  Jack  was  more  than  a  frieDd :  he  was 
the  son  of  the  house;  he  was  become  a 
connecting  link  between  its  master  and 
its  mistress,  for  he  had  carried  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Winstanley  on  a  first  introduction. 
Jack,  who  ought  to  have  known  best,  and 
whose  worst  enemies  could  not  have  taxed 
him  with  any  want  of  candor  when  it  was 
a  question  of  talking  confidentially  to 
friends,  had  explained  the  situation  to 
Leslie,  shortly  after  Leslie's  arrival  in 
town.  Possibly  he  may  have  spoken  a 
little  boastfully,  but  for  that  we  may  make 
due  deduction. 

"Well,  Jack,  I  presume  your  career  is 
fixed  now,  and  you  mean  to  blossom  out 
a  full-blown  financier?" 

"  Financier  —  financier,  —  that  depends 
bow  you  understand  the  word.  If  you 
mean  a  professional  money-maker  who 
thinks  of  nothing  else,  you  never  were 
much  wider  of  the  mark.  It  you  mean 
that  I  hope  to  be  like  one  of  the  financiers 
of  the  old  French  rigime^  who  ground  the 
helpless  in  their  hardness,  that  in  their 
ostentation  they  might  be  icrasi  by  the 
noblesse^  you  never  were  more  mistaken 
in  your  life.  A  man  who  goes  in  for 
mere  money-making  is  contemptible.  Be- 
sides, I  have  no  fancy  for  being  a  cock- 
shy for  the  curses  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  I  don't  care  about  them.  But 
if  you  mean  that  I  am  likely  to  have  many 
opportunities  of  turning  legitimate  specu- 
lations to  lucrative  account,  and  if  you 
add  that  I  don't  intend  to  neglect  them  — 
there,  my  boy,  you  are  right." 

**  Why,  Jack,  you  have  turned  strangely 
fiery ;  but  you  need  not  be  so  sensitive  on 
the  point  of  honor.  Wait  till  anybody 
impugns  it.  I  only  want  to  hear  how  you 
get  on." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  my  dear  Ralph  :  I 
see  no  reason  for  being  silent;  and  you 
have  a  right  to  know  everything,  even  if 
you  were  not  the  very  fellow  I  should 
naturally  come  to  in  a  scrape.  You  helped 
me  out  of  one  already,  you  may  remem- 
ber. Though  I  seldom  speak  of  it,  I 
never  forget.'* 

"It  was  you  and  your  affairs  we  were 
talking  about,"  rejoined  Leslie  hastily. 
"And  you  really  like  the  Winstaoleys, 
and  get  on  with  them?" 

"Like  them — yes,  I  like  them  all;  and 
as  for  the  old  gentleman  himself,  he  is  a 
trump.  I  owe  pretty  nearly  everything  to 
him  and  to  that  shipwreck  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you.  My  legacy  was  all  very 
well,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  worthy 
testator;  but  it  is  Winstanley  who  has 
made  it  fructify  in  the  mean  time,  with  the 


hopes  of  bearing  forty-fold  fruits  in  the 
future.  He  has  let  me  in  for  half-a-dozen 
good  things  already;  and  each  of  them 
may  be  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
better.  It  is  all  a  question  of  getting  the 
preliminary  capital  together;  then  it  roust 
go  on  rolling  up  of  itself." 

"  Ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coUte; 
and  I  imagine  that  initial  dimculty  has 
puzzled  many  people.  However,  with 
your  legacy  and  your  friend,  you  have  so 
far  solved  it;  so  we  may  hope  the  best. 
And  this  discriminating  old  gentleman 
has  taken  a  veritable  fancy  to  you  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  old  fellow,  —  I  know 
it  will  go  no  further,  but  I  love  to  make  a 
clean  breast  when  I  can,  —  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  something  more  than  a  fancy. 
He  overrates  me,  I  know,  but  somehow  I 
suit  him ;  and  he  appears  to  take  a  sort 
of  fatherly  pride  in  me.  In  short,  he  has 
made  me  one  of  his  pet  speculations,  and 
he  is  determined  the  speculation  shall 
succeed.  He  has  employed  me  already 
in  all  manner  of  business,  and  insists  on 
paying  or  promising  me  handsome  com- 
missions. Nor  does  be  ever  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  pushing  me  in  society  ;  and 
he  has  helped  me  to  any  number  of  useful 
acquaintances." 

"  Well,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  upon  your  good  fortune ; "  and  to  do 
him  justice,  Leslie  probably  meant  it, 
though  the  unwelcome  thought  would 
fiash  through  his  mind,  that  this  gay,  gal- 
lant, prosperous  young  fellow  would  surely 
be  a  formidable  rival  with  Grace.  And 
perhaps  it  was  by  a  natural  sequence  of 
ideas  that  he  asked,  "  And  the  ladies  of 
the  Winstanley  household,  how  do  you 
stand  with  them?" 

"Oh,  the  ladies  I  "said  Jack  laughing; 
"  I  was  au  mieux  from  the  first  with  both 
mother  and  daughter.  Mrs.  Winstanley 
wants  managing  —  perhaps  her  husband, 
clever  diplomatist  as  he  is,  hardly  has  the 
knack  of  it;  but  she  and  I  hit  it  ofiE  admi- 
rably. The  day  may  come  when  I  may 
have  to  choose  between  the  two;  and 
then,  of  course,  gratitude  must  decide  my 
choice.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Win- 
stanley and  I  are  the  best  friends  in  the 
world." 

"  And  how  is  it  with  the  fair  Miss  Julia, 
if  it  be  not  an  indiscreet  question?" 

"  Indiscreet  I  By  no  manner  of  means. 
Julia  is  very  good-looking,  —  classical  fea- 
tures, pearly  complexion,  faultless  figure, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it;  she  is  highly  accom- 
plished as  well;  and  of  course  I  admire 
her,  as  everybody  else  does.  But  she 
knows,  too,  that  she  can  never  touch  my 
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heart ;  so  we  are  on  the  easiest  possible 
footing.  Then  we  are  allies,  thou(>;h  we 
have  never  acknowledged  it  to  each  other, 
with  common  interests  and  a  common  ob- 
ject." 

"As  how,  if  it  please  you?  You  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  made  the  most  of  your 
time." 

"  VVhy,  simply  because  hitherto  it  has 
been  Julia's  mission  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween her  father  and  her  mother.  Per- 
haps talking  of  keeping  the  peace  is  going 
too  far,  because  they  are  too  well-bred  and 
too  sensible  to  quarrel.  And  indeed,  I 
believe  Mrs.  VVinstanley  to  be  still  in  love 
with  her  husband,  otherwise  she  would 
never  bear  him  a  grudge.  But  he  gave 
her  art  and  those  speculations  of  his  for 
rivals,  and  she  has  never  forgiven  it ;  nor 
was  it  flattering  that  'duty'  was  always 
sending  him  on  foreign  missions,  where 
the  climates  did  not  suit  her  constitution. 
She  likes  pictures  herself,  but  she  will  not 
sympathize  with  his  buying  them.  She 
likes  money,  and  she  spends  a  deal  of  it; 
but  she  has  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  his 
happiest  speculations;  and  to  this  day  she 
resents  his  habit  of  roving  about  the 
world  en  t^arfon,  Julia  assures  me  that 
her  mother  was  in  a  terrible  taking  when 
she  heard  of  that  shipwreck  of  ours.  Yet 
when  she  received  the  prodigal  on  his  safe 
return,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  sinned 
on  the  side  of  tenderness,  and  she  inti- 
mated a  verdict  of  •  serve  you  right.'  No 
wonder  that  a  good-tempered  but  gouty 
gentleman  was  apt  to  ride  rusty  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. Then  Julia  throws  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters ;  and  the  girl  has  even 
more  than  her  father's  tact." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  so  far  as  the 
young  lady  is  concerned,  and  much  to  her 
credit.  But  1  don't  quite  understand  how 
Mrs.  Winstanley  should  make  you  wel- 
come in  the  house,  seeing  you  go  heart 
and  soul  into  all  her  husband's  schemes." 

Jack  blushed  a  little.  Perhaps  with  all 
his  frankness  he  did  not  care  to  declare 
how  "diplomatic"  he  had  been  in  domes- 
tic talks  with  the  lady.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  take  him  aback,  and  he  had  a 
plausible  answer. 

"Oh.  that  is  easily  explained.  Mrs. 
Winstanley  is  a  woman  ot  sense,  and  un- 
derstands her  husband  by  this  time.  She 
knows  that  he  cannot  live  without  his 
speculations ;  that  to  the  last  day  of  his 
lite,  bar  gout  in  the  loot,  he  would  go  half 
across  Europe  for  an  *  old  master '  that 
tempted  him.  But  if  he  is  not  to  be 
weaned  from  his  passion,  he  may  do  much 
of  his  work  by  deputy  ;  and  sne  is  willing 


he  should  adopt  me  as  a  sort  of  roving 
partner  in  the  concern,  as  a  better  kiodol 
commercial  traveller  in  whose  discretion 
he  may  confide.  In  that  case,  she  might 
domesticate  and  reclaim  him,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  For,  love  apart,  she  feels 
it  anything  but  gratifying  that  her  husband 
should  show  himself  almost  ostentatiously 
independent  of  her.  That,  at  least,  is  my 
theory  of  her  motives,  though  sh«  has 
never  told  me  as  much  in  so  many  words; 
and  you  must  own  the  theory  is  plausi- 
ble." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Leslie  some* 
what  dubiously.  "  Now  one  other  ques* 
tion,  and  the  examination  is  at  an  end*** 
But  having  said  so  much,  he  hesitated. 
For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  help  the 
hesitation,  though  he  would  have  given 
much  to  have  spoken  easily  as  before. 

"Out  with  it!"  said  Jack  unsuspi- 
ciously. 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  man  and 
this  woman  of  the  world,  with  a  daughter 
and  heiress  both  beautiful  and  rich,  throw 
her  into  the  company  of  Mr.  Jack  Vena- 
bles,  who  is  not  without  his  ambitions  and 
his  fascinations.*^  It  must  surely  have 
struck  them,  if  it  has  not  struck  you,  that 
Mr.  Venables  might  take  a  short  cut  to 
becoming  more  a  member  of  the  family 
than  he  has  been." 

If  Leslie  hoped  that,  notwithstanding 
what  he  had  said  before  as  to  his  easy 
footing  with  Miss  Winstanley,  Jack  would 
have  added  something  now  towards  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  apprehension  of  any  ri- 
valry, he  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
Jack,  in  his  turn,  felt  embarrassed — bat 
only  for  a  moment.  After  all,  he  had  only 
to  say  what  Leslie  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known ;  and  if  he  had  any  doubts,  he 
should  have  avoided  the  subject.  So  be 
answered  lightly  but  decidedly, — 

"  1  repaid  confidence  with  confidence. 
I  was  frank  with  old  Winstanley  from  the 
first,  and  told  him  of  my  hopes  and  my 
affections.  He  knows  that  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  Grace.  Whether  she  will  ever 
have  me,  who  can  say?  In  any  case. 
Miss  Winstanley  is  safe,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  and  her  parents  are  persuaded 
she  may  die  an  old  maid,  for  anything  I 
should  suggest  to  the  contrary." 

Whereupon  he  got  up  and  took  his 
leave  ;  nor  did  Leslie  make  any  attempt  to 
detain  him.  Jack  held  that,  if  anything, 
he  had  the  prior  claims  ;  and  Leslie  could 
only  feel  that  it  was  a  fair  match  between 
them.  Down  at  Glenconan,  Leslie  would 
have  said  that  the  chances  were  all  in  his 
favor.     Here,  in  London,  he  was  by  no 
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tneaos  so  sure.  Like  most  men  of  real 
merit,  be  set  a  very  modest  value  on  him- 
self; and  in  the  whirl  of  society,  Grace 
seemed  to  be  swept  away  from  him  into 
spheres  whither  he  scarcely  cared  to  fol- 
low her.  Should  she  be  demoralized  by 
fashionable  company,  she  would  be  no 
mate  for  him;  and  though  he  was  sure  he 
could  never  get  over  his  disappdintment, 
be  was  not  the  man  to  go  chasing  a  will 
o*  the  wisp.  All  the  same,  he  hoped  bet- 
ter things:  he  could  not  forget  the  com- 
munion of  their  spirits  over  the  case  of 
the  forlorn  widow  in  the  Highland  glen. 
And  so,  with  an  effort  of  the  will,  he  tried 
to  dismiss  the  subject  in  the  mean  time, 
turning  for  doubtful  comfort  to  his  books 
and  the  papers  that  littered  the  writing- 
table. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
POLITICS  AND  POETRY. 

Possibly  Jack  Venables  might  be 
deeply  in  love  ;  he  missed  no  opportunity 
of  making  himself  agreeable  to  his  cousin ; 
but  be  did  not  give  much  time  to  senti- 
mental meditations.  Never  did  any  man 
lead  a  fuller  life,  and  his  physical  energies 
were  inexhaustible.  He  might  dine  late; 
be  might  go  to  dances  and  receptions ;  but 
all  the  same  he  would  be  up  betimes,  fresh 
as  if  he  had  gone  to  bed  at  eleven,  with  a 
basin  of  gruel  by  way  of  nightcap.  Day 
after  day  Mr.  Winstanley  became  more 
convinced  that  he  could  never  have  hit  on 
an  apter  pupil,  or  a  more  intelligent  and 
agreeable  young  companion.  Jack  under- 
stood him  d  demi  mot^  and  spared  him  all 
the  trouble  of  tedious  explanations.  Mak- 
ing some  slio;ht  allowance  for  necessary 
inexperience,  he  could  trust  him  almost  as 
he  could  trust  himself.  Flying  threaten- 
ings  from  his  enemy  the  gout  might  be  a 
Duisance,  but  they  were  no  longer  aggra- 
vated by  business  anxieties.  He  cast  his 
cares  on  the  shoulders  of  his  versatile 
young  friend.  Then  Jack  was  always 
ready  to  amuse  him.  He  brought  the 
budget  of  the  afternoon's  news  to  the  din- 
ing-room in  Berkeley  Square;  he  was  bet- 
ter than  the  best  of  the  evening  papers, 
for  his  chronicles  du  jour  were  invariably 
entertaining.  He  kept  Mrs.  Winstanley 
in  good  humor  too,  and  acted  as  a  patent 
lightning-conductor  to  avert  domestic 
storms.  Altogether,  Winstanley  blessed 
the  mischance  which  had  so  providentially 
placed  them  on  so  intimate  a  footing. 

Of  course  Winstanley  was  habituallj' 
selfish  ;  but  happily  selfishness  may  have 
its  softer  side,  and  is  not  always  logically 


consistent,  otherwise  the  world,  where  it 
is  a  case  of  every  one  for  himself,  would 
be  an  infinitely  more  disagreeable  place 
than  it  is.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
Winstanley,  having  found  such  a  treasure, 
would  have  done  his  best  to  monopolize 
it.  He  might  easily  have  paid  his  debt  of 
gratitude  indirectly  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
left  his  proUj^d  no  reason  to  complain. 
But  whether  it  were  that  he  had  become 
disinterestedly  attached  to  the  young  man, 
or  whether,  as  Jack  had  suggested  to  Les- 
lie, he  took  a  personal  pride  in  his  success, 
certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  either  financial  or  social  patronage ; 
and  one  morning  Jack  was  surprised  and 
touched  by  a  proposal  very  unexpectedly 
made  him. 

It  was  his  habit  to  look  in  at  Berkeley 
Square  after  breakfast.  Usually  he  was 
shown  into  Winstanley*s  library  on  the 
ground  floor;  sopoetimes,  though  not  very 
often,  be  was  asked  to  walk  up-stairs  to  the 
ladies.  On  this  particular  morning  Win- 
stanley was  awaiting  him  with  evident  im- 
patience. Jack,  who  had  learned  to  read 
him  pretty  thoroughly,  saw  that  he  had  a 
piece  of  news  to  communicate,  and  that 
the  news  was  good  and  great.  So  he  put 
on  an  impassive  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  waited  to  be  astonished.  All 
the  same,  he  discounted  it  in  his  own 
mind.  '*It*s  something  about  that  con- 
cession of  the  Transcaucasian  Tele- 
graphs ;  and  perhaps  I  could  tell  him  as 
much  as  he  knows." 

"  You  have  sometimes  thought  of  trying 
your  hand  at  politics  —  eh,  Mr.  Jack  ?  " 

•*  Politics,  sir  I  Politics  I  Well,  yes,  I 
have  —  vaguely.  I  suppose  most  men  in 
my  position,  with  fair  possibilities  before 
them,  must  sometimes  think  of  going  into 
Parliament,  sooner  or  later.  My  hands,  as 
you  know,  are  full  enough  for  the  present, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  me. 
But  may  I  ask  whether  your  question  has 
any  immediate  meaning?" 

**  Assuredly  you  may  ask,  and  I  am 
ready  to  answer.  I  know  your  hands  are 
pretty  full ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
always  manage  to  get  through  your  busi- 
ness. Naturally  you  don't  think  of  Par- 
liament for  years  to  come.  You  are  far 
too  practical  and  sensible.  Parliament  is 
no  profession,  except  for  a  man  of  easy 
means.  But  there  are  other  political 
openings  besides  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  politics  may  be  made  to  pay  by  a 
clever  and  aspiring  young  man,  irrespec- 
tively altogether  of  any  paltry  salary." 

*'  No  doubt,  sir.  But  as  1  cannot  guess 
what  you  are  bitting  at,  I  can  express  no 
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opinion  on  a  particular  case.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  if  you  have  anything  to 
suvaest,  it  is  sure  to  comroand  my  best 
consideration.  Hitherto,  I  have  always 
followed  your  advice  implicitly.'* 

'*  So  you  have,  and  you  have  been  none 
the  worst  for  it,  I  hope;  and  you  are  per- 
fectly rit^ht  not  to  commit  yourself  rashly, 
or  to  take  a  jump  in  the  dark.  You  have 
heard  there  are  to  be  important  changes 
in  the  Cabinet?" 

"Certainly,  sir  —  that  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety, though  there  are  only  rumors  as  to 
the  shuffling  of  the  cards." 

"  He  can't  be  commissioned  to  make  me 
an  o£fer  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer," thought  Jack,  "or  even  the 
chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter,—  though  that  last  is  precisely  the 
berth  that  would  suit  me  down  to  the 
ground." 

"  Yes,  there  are  to  be  important 
changes ;  and  it  has  pleased  the  premier, 
not  a  bit  too  soon,  to  consider  the  para- 
mount claims  of  my  brother.  The  lord 
privy  seal  goes  to  Ireland,  and  Wrekin 
is  to  take  his  place." 

Jack  was,  of  course,  full  of  congratu- 
lations, which  Winstanley  received  with 
affected  indifference. 

"  Wrekin  should  have  bad  office  when 
the  Cabinet  was  formed,  as  he  had  un- 
doubted capacity  for  a  place  of  more  ac- 
tive responsibility.  However,  perhaps  the 
minister  could  hardly  have  done  more  for 
him  in  the  circumstances;  and  that  he 
should  have  done  so  much  is  some  apol- 
ogy for  the  past.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  offer  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted more  than  a  week  ago.  Now  Wre- 
kin, as  it  chanced,  anticipated  me,  in 
coming  to  consult  about  a  private  secre- 
tary. There  were  two  connections  of  his 
who  might  plausibly  push  their  preten- 
sions; he  did  not  greatly  care  about 
either ;  and  in  making  choice  of  the  one, 
be  would  give  deadly  offence  to  the  other. 
One  is  Winnington,  his  wife's  nephew; 
the  other  is  Tressylan,  his  son-in-law's 
brother.  *  It's  a  deuced  embarrassing 
dilemma,'  said  he,  *for  choose  which  I 
will,  the  pair  of  them  will  be  always  at 
each  other's  throats  ;  there  will  be  family 
cabals  and  all  manner  of  unpleasantness  ; 
and  it  I  accept  place  on  those  terms,  adieu 
to  domestic  peace.' 

"*It  is  an  awkward  dilemma,'  said  I, 
*  and  the  best  way  out  of  it  is  to  choose 
neither.  Then  by  and-by,  when  both  have 
resij^ned  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  you 
may  hope  to  enter  on  a  quiet  life.  Tell 
Winnington   and   Tressylan   that    I    had 


your  promise ;  and  as  it  happens,  I  have 
the  very  man  for  you.' 

"  *  And  who  may  he  be  ?  *  Wrekin  asked, 
very  naturally.  So  then  I  spoke  out  seri- 
ously, and  told  him  that  you  were  the  man 
for  the  place.  At  first  he  protested,  and 
objected  to  your  youth  and  ioezperience. 
These,  I  insisted,  were  strong  recommen- 
dations, considering  your  very  remarkable 
adaptability.  You  may  be  sare  I  said 
more  than  enough  in  your  favor,  which  I 
won't  make  youl>lush  by  repeating.  But 
I  reminded  him,  that  though  our  acquaint- 
ance has  been  short,  I  haa  proved  yon  al- 
ready in  all  manner  of  ways.  I  said  that 
as  you  knew  nothing  of  the  work,  he  ooold 
train  and  form  you  as  be  pleased ;  that  I 
could  answer  for  your  tact,  discretion,  in- 
telligence, industry,  —  all  the  rest  of  iL 
Wrekin  alreadv  liked  what  he  bad  seen  of 
you ;  and,  in  short,  I  gave  you  so  good  a 
character,  that  you  will  have  to  excel  you^ 
self  in  order  to  justify  it,  if  you  take  the 
post.  Which  of  course  you  will  ?  Its  pay 
is  not  to  be  despised,  though  that  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  It  sets  yov 
foot  several  rungs  higher  on  the  la&er, 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  quickly  yon 
may  climb.  If  you  make  yourself  asefal, 
Wrekin  will  look  after  that.  Probably  be 
will  be  shifted  to  a  less  ornamental  office; 
at  any  rate,  he  commands  powerful  inte^ 
est  —  and  I  shall  be  always  at  his  elbow  to 
waken  him  up." 

Jack  grasped  the  advantages  of  the 
situation  at  once,  and  was  really  overpow- 
ered with  gratitude.  He  grasped  Win- 
stanley's  hand  too,  and  thanked  him  with 
genuine  earnestness. 

"  Personally,  of  course,  it  is  all  I  can 
desire,  and  infinitely  more  than  I  oovkl 
have  hoped.  There  is  only  one  thing 
makes  me  hesitate." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"Well,  it  sounds  bumptious,  I  know; 
but  I  flattered  myself  that  I  may  some- 
times have  been  serviceable  to  you.  Ai 
private  secretary,  my  time  would  be  chief- 
ly Lord  Wrekin's  or  the  country's;  in  any 
case,  I  should  be  tied  to  town  here.** 

"  Serviceable  !  Yes,  of  course  you  have 
been  serviceable,  or  I  should  never  have 
spoken  to  my  brother.  I  weighed  mattefs 
well  before  making  the  suggestion,  and 
decided  that  any  considerations  personal 
to  myself  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  your  way.  Moreover,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  continue  to  work 
together;  for  the  duties  of  a  secretary 
demand  distraction,  and  I  believe  yoor 
capacity  for  work  to  be  unlimited.  Sfaioakl 
there  be   anything   special  to  be 
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abroad  dow  and  theD,  I  may  make  interest 
with  Wrekin  for  a  few  days'  holiday;  and 
with  regard  to  those  various  financial 
schemes  of  ours,  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
your  forming  political  connections.  And 
as  these  ripen,  and  when  you  have  had  a 
certain  political  training,  we  shall  see 
about  the  seat  in  Parliament,  where  you 
may  blossom  into  statesmanship  if  you 
can.  If  you  don't  sit  in  a  Cabinet  before 
you  die,  you  shall  only  have  yourself  to 
blame." 

**  Nothing  would  surprise  me  now,  sir; 
and  if  her  Majesty  sent  for  me  to-morrow, 
it  would  not  be  much  more  of  a  sensation 
than  this." 

**  Well,  that  you  may  be  ready  for  any 
eventuality,  we  had  better  settle  this  bit 
of  business  out  of  hand.  If  you  ring  the 
bell  at  your  elbow  there,  I  shall  send  for 
the  brougham,  and  carry  you  o£E  for  offi- 
cial presentation  to  my  lord." 

It  said  a  good  deal  for  Mr.  Venables's 
popularity,  that  the  news  of  the  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  had  befallen  him  was 
received  with  considerable  astonishment, 
but  general  approbation.  In  fact,  bis 
pleasant  manners,  and  modest  though 
manly  bearing,  had  made  him  a  universal 
favorite,  and  went  far  towards  disarming 
envy.  Messrs.  VVinnington  and  Tressylan 
were  naturally  bitter ;  they  pitied  Lord 
Wrekin,  who  must  be  falling  into  his 
dotage ;  as  public  men  and  patriots,  they 
deplored  a  wanton  abuse  of  patronage. 
But  nobody  else  appeared  to  think  that 
the  appointment  was  likely  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  State.  The  social  jour- 
nals mentioned  the  matter  rather  kindly; 
though  one  of  them,  greatly  to  Jack's  an- 
noyance, remarked  that  it  never  rained 
but  it  poured,  and  hinted  at  the  probabil- 
ity of  the  marriage  of  the  fortunate  youth 
with  a  lovely  and  richly  dowered  heiress, 
one  of  the  darlings  of  Belgravian  soci- 
ety. It  was  a  double-barrelled  suggestion, 
which  might  apply  equally  well  either  to 
Julia  Winstanley  or  Grace  Moray,  and 
consequently  might  be  doubly  embarrass- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  double  enten- 
dre was  so  far  advantageous,  that  neither 
of  the  young  ladies  need  take  it  home  to 
herself.  Nor  did  the  self-consciousness  of 
either  give  him  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  indiscreet  canard  had  been  brought 
under  her  notice.  Miss  Winstanley  con- 
gratulated him  in  all  good-fellowship  —  in 
the  course  of  conversation  almost  giving 
him  to  suspect  that  she  deserved  some 
credit  for  bringing  about  the  arrangement. 
And  as  she  spoke  of  the  prospects  bright- 
ening before  him,  animatioo  lighting  up 


her  fine  eyes,  and  sending  an  unwonted 
glow  through  the  pure  alabaster  of  her 
cheeks,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  handsome.  Oddly  enough,  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  known  her,  he 
felt  much  inclined  for  a  little  love-making; 
but  though  fascinated  by  an  unwonted 
softness  in  her  manner,  he  honorably  re- 
sisted the  temptation. 

It  was  almost  a  duty  to  say  all  that  was 
civil  to  Miss  Winstanley,  but  it  was  both 
a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  tell  his  cousin 
Grace.  On  the  memorable  day  when  the 
matter  was  decided,  he  had  arranged  to 
dine  in  Eaton  Place.  It  was  more  than 
possible  that  there  might  be  other  guests, 
and  be  was  anxious  to  see  his  cousin 
alone.  So  he  sent  a  note,  telling  her 
frankly  that  he  had  something  to  com- 
municate which  she  would  be  pleased  to 
hear,  and  hoping  he  might  find  her  in  the 
drawing-room  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 
Grace  bad  her  own  share  of  feminine  curi- 
osity, and  was  dressed  and  down-stairs 
ten  minutes  before  the  time.  She  was 
going  to  a  dance  under  Lady  Fortrose's 
wing  in  the  evening,  and  was  attired  in  a 
prettily  fancied  toilet.  Perhaps  Leslie 
might  have  liked  her  all  the  better  in  vir- 
gin white,  with  only  a  string  of  pearls  and 
a  ribbon  or  so.  But  Jack  Venables,  whose 
artistic  tastes  were  more  worldly,  freely 
used  his  cousinly  privileges,  and  went  into 
unfeigned  raptures  over  a  che/d^asuvre 
of  Madame  Antoinette's.  If  Miss  Win- 
stanley was  handsome,  Miss  Moray  was 
more  what  might  be  called  pretty;  but 
with  her  high-bred  air  toned  down  by  the 
sweet  simplicity  which  even  her  Belgra- 
vian experiences  and  conquests  could  not 
efface,  she  might  have  stepped  down 
from  a  canvas  of  Vandyck's,  allowing  for 
changes  in  the  fashions.  What  a  lovely 
young  matron  the  girl  would  make,  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  drawing-room  of  a  ris- 
ing politician !  Yet  he  thought  at  the 
moment  that  the  world  might  be  well  lost 
if  he  could  marry  her,  and  live  quietly 
down  at  Glenconan.  Grace  welcomed  him 
none  the  less  warmly  for  his  evident  ad- 
miration ;  but  she  laughingly  cut  his  com- 
pliments short. 

'*  You  never  made  a  special  assignation 
with  me,  Jack,  to  glorify  Madame  An- 
toinette's designs ;  and  as  I  told  papa 
that  you  were  bringing  a  budget  of  news 
with  you,  it  is  more  than  likely  he  ma^ 
interrupt  us  at  any  moment." 

*'  You  don't  say  so,  Grace !  And  to 
punish  you  for  your  treachery,  I  have  more 
than  a  mind  to  say  nothing  till  he  does 
come ;  only  that  in  punishing  you,  I  should 
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sacrifice  myself,  and  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  I  have  been  counting  upon  all 
day."  Then  be  changed  his  manner,  and 
spoke  with  more  lover-like  softness.  **  I 
make  so  sure  that  you  are  interested  in 
all  that  concerns  me,  that  I  come  straight 
to  you  with  the  intelligence  of  my  last 
piece  of  good  luck."  He  did  not  deem  it 
needful,  by  the  way,  to  make  any  allusion 
to  his  parenthetical  talk  on  the  subject 
with  Miss  VVinstanley. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  Jack  !  What  is  it  ?  " 

Then  he  gave  her  the  story  at  length. 
Nor  had  he  any  cause  to  complain  of 
want  of  sympathy.  Grace  was  delighted, 
and  showed  her  pride  in  his  progress ;  for, 
like  the  best  of  women,  she  was  inclined 
to  worship  success.  And  as  his  prospects 
lost  nothing  by  Jack's  painting,  and  as  he 
had  the  most  heartfelt  faith  in  the  prom- 
ises of  his  future,  from  private  secretary 
of  the  lord  privy  seal  to  first  minister  of 
the  crown  seemed  to  her  a  very  possible 
transition.  Her  father,  when  he  joined 
them,  if  less  excited,  was  almost  equally 
well  pleased.  He  had  always  believed 
the  boy  had  stuff  in  him ;  but  as  a  man  of 
action,  he  had  never  quite  forgiven  Jack 
in  his  heart  for  not  accepting  his  offers  of 
introductions  in  the  East.  Now  the  re- 
fusal seemed  amply  justified.  With  Jack's 
versatility,  he  could  pick  and  choose 
among  the  openings  that  his  ready  intelli- 
gence  made  for  himself.  "The  boy  is 
born  to  get  on ;  and  he  is  honorable  and 
straightforward  to  boot,  as  1  have  good 
reason  to  say,  when  I  remember  what 
passed  at  Glenconan.  Who  would  have 
thought,  when  I  half  encouraged  him  in 
bis  audacity  there,  that  he  would  so  soon 
have  gained  the  position  he  has  at  pres- 
ent? So  that  the  legacy  of  ;£  10,000  be- 
comes comparatively  a  bagatelle.  If  he 
only  continues  going  forward  as  he  has 
begun,  Grace  might  do  worse  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view." 

At  that  very  moment  the  door  was  flung 
open  —  not  to  announce  dinner,  but  *'  Mr. 
Leslie."  Leslie,  like  Venables,  was  al- 
ways made  welcome  in  Eaton  Place,  on 
the  chance  of  his  uncle  dining  at  home. 
"Ah,  I  was  forgetting  Ralph,  poor  fel- 
low!" mused  Moray.  "Well,  he  must 
take  his  chance,  like  other  men;  forme, 
I  can  only  say  of  Grace  —  *  How  happy 
might  she  be  with  either ! ' " 

Leslie  walked  in  very  briskly  for  him, 
looking  unusually  bright  and  well.  Grace, 
who  was  full  of  what  she  had  just  heard, 
burst  out  and  told  him  all  about  it.  Not 
one  of  Jack's  many  friends  was  to  be 
more  cordial  in  coni{ratulations.    As  Les- 


lie seized  him  by  both  haods,  and  told 
him  frankly  how  very  glad  he  was,  Jack 
felt  humiliating  pangs  of  aelf-reproacb. 
Had  not  a  very  considerable  part  of  his 
satisfaction  come  from  the  thought  that 
he  had  made  a  fresh  advance  00  Ralph  ? 

—  that  the  bare  was  runoiog  right  awav, 
and  that  the  tortoise  was  left  hopelessly 
behind?  Yet  Leslie  had  saved  his  life; 
and  that  evening,  in  the  wild  hills  of  Loch 
Rosque,  he  had  vowed  and  felt  eternal 
gratitude.  However,  bis  confusion  was 
not  remarked,  or  was  set  down  to  any* 
thing  rather  than  the  real  cause.  And 
when  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  ser- 
vants had  withdrawn,  as  the  party  r^ 
turned  to  the  subject,  bis  self-complacency 
was  nearly  restored.  After  all,  a  man 
cannot  altogether  control  his  thoughtSt 

—  and  it  is  something  to  be  sincerely 
ashamed  when  they  are  discreditable. 
When  the  subject  seemed  pretty  well  ei- 
hausted,  he  changed  it :  vanity  whispered 
that  more  than  enough  had  been  made  of 
what,  a  year  or  two  later,  might  appear 
trivial  in  the  retrospect  And  it  was  tbeo 
that  Leslie,  speaking  more  deliberately 
than  usual,  remarked  that  he  loo  bad 
something  to  say  that  might  interest  theoL 
"Although,"  as  he  modestly  added,  "it is 
much  less  exciting  than  Jack's  communi- 
cation." 

"Never  mind,**  said  Moray;  *Met  as 
hear  and  judge  for  ourselves." 

Grace  smiled  kindly  on  him,  but  did 
not  apparently  expect  to  be  much  startled 
a  second  time.  As  for  Jack,  be  was  ne^ 
essarily  preoccupied :  nevertheless  be 
constrained  himself  to  listen  politely,  and 
to  be  ready  to  say  something  civil. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Leslie  —  and  be 
looked  at  Grace,  —  "  the  truth  is,  that  I 
have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  last, 
and  brought  out  a  little  volume  of  poems. 
It  embodies  some  of  my  pleasantest  mem- 
ories of  the  Highlands,  and  one  or  two 
dramatic  scenes  at  Glenconan.** 

Whereupon,  and  at  the  mention  of 
scenes  in  Glenconan,  Grace  expressed 
unmistakable  interest.  As  for  her  father, 
who  did  not  greatly  care  for  poetry,  he 
merely  said  that  he  hoped  the  book  might 
be  successful.  But  he  spoke  in  the  doubt 
ful  tone  that  forebodes  discreditable  fail- 
ure. Had  Leslie  been  less  generous,  be 
might  have  enjoyed  his  revenge,  when  be 
went  on  to  explain  quietly  that  the  volane 
seemed  to  have  scored  a  certain  success 
already,  though  it  had  only  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  anonymously,  in  the  begin- 
\  ning  of  last  week.  Jack  Venables  pricSed 
i  up  his  ears,  and  broke  out,  "Surely  job 
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don*t  mean  the  'Idyls  of  the  North*? 
You  don*t  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  are  the 
author?" 

**That  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  But 
here  are  the  first  fruits  of  fame,  with  a 
vengeance  !  I  did  not  think  that  poetry 
was  much  in  your  line,  Master  Jack." 

**  No  more  it  is,  as  a  treneral  rule,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  not  looked 
beyond  the  back  of  the*  Idyls.'  But  an 
ezceedina:ly  handsome  book  it  is  —  exter- 
nally; and  it  is  just  like  you  depreciating 
it  as  a  little  volume.  It  is  lucky  that  you 
are  not  left  to  blow  your  own  trumpet  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
dining  last  night  at  the  VVinstanleys  —  it 
was  rather  a  literary  party;  they  got  talk- 
ing of  this  new  poem,  and  half  the  men 
were  in  raptures  over  it.  Cutler,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Critical  Worlds  was  there,  and 
be  said  he  remembered  no  volume  of  po- 
ems in  his  time,  except  by  the  laureate, 
or  Browning,  or  one  of  the  big  swells,  that 
bad  been  so  promptly  and  favorably  re- 
ceived." 

"So  my  publishers  assure  me,"  said 
Leslie.  *'In  the  course  of  the  last  few 
days  there  have  been  reviews  io  the 
Times  and  the  Saturday  Review y  the 
Athenctum  ^tid,  the  Critical  World — all 
of  them  only  too  flattering.  I  can  only 
attribute  the  prompt  appearance  of  the 
articles  to  friendly  i'.ilerest  made  in  ray 
favor.  Before  publishing,  I  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  illustrious  au- 
thors Venabies  named  —  not  the  laureate, 
by  the  way — and  he  expressed  himself 
so  pleased  by  some  of  the  little  poems, 
that  he  insisted  upon  carrying  the  manu- 
script away,  to  show  in  strict  confidence." 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,"  said 
Jack,  *' but  no  one  seemed  to  think  that 
the  reviews  were  too  flattering  —  quite 
the  reverse.  Old  Cutler  paid  you  the 
compliment  of  remembering  a  couplet  or 
two  from  'The  Highland  Widow,*  1  think 
be  called  it,  and  declaiming  it  over  his 
claret  with  most  seductive  effect  and  em- 
phasis." 

There  Grace  again  caught  Leslie*s  eye; 
and  Jack,  who  intercepted  the  look,  was 
far  from  liking  it.  He  could  make  his 
cousin's  eye  to  dance  an'B  sparkle,  but 
Leslie  was  telegraphing  dangerous  sym- 
pathy. However,  he  was  resolved  to  ex- 
piate his  fault  in  having  crowed  over 
Leslie  when  he  got  his  appointment; 
and  chivalrously,  although  considerably 
against  the  grain,  he  went  on  singing  in 
solo  at  second  hand  the  praises  that  had 
resounded  round  the  Berkeley  Square 
dinner  table.     Grace  listened  with  an  at- 


tention that  was  doubtfully  gratifying. 
When  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  seemed 
to  have  run  down,  she  rose  and  left  the 
dining-room.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
bell  in  the  drawing-room  was  heard  to 
ring  sharply.  And  when  the  gentlemen, 
some  time  afterwards,  followed  her  up« 
stairs,  they  found  her  sitting  up  to  the 
ankles  in  news  sheets.  She  had  sent  a 
servant  to  knock  up  the  nearest  news- 
agent. She  came  forward  to  meet  Leslie, 
with  both  hands  extended. 

'*0b,  Ralph,  if  you  were  only  proud  as 
I  am  I  But  you  seem  to  take  it  all  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  perhaps  you 
are  right.** 

**  Don't  fancy  that,'*  Ralph  hastened  to 
protest.  "  If  it  really  should  prove  a  suc- 
cess, it  has  taken  me  entirely  by  surprise. 
If  I  sometimes  dared  to  dream  that  I  had 
something  of  the  poet  in  me,  I  distrust 
the  popularity  that  takes  the  public  by 
storm." 

"Nonsense  I*'  exclaimed  Moray  impa- 
tiently, for  he  could  neither  understand 
nor  sympathize  with  bis  nephew's  sensi- 
bilities. "  Byron  woke  up  one  morning 
to  find  himself  famous,  and  you  may  safely 
condescend  to  make  a  reputation  in  the 
same  way." 

"And  success  is  the  test  of  merit  or 
genius,"  added  Jack  sententiously.  "  You 
may  depend  upon  that."  . 

"  Only  listen  to  this,  and  to  this,  and  to 
this,**  chimed  in  Grace,  picking  up  two  or 
three  of  the  papers,  and  rapidly  reading 
extracts  from  them.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Leslie  never  found  her  voice  so  mu- 
sical, and  the  flattery  that  fell  from  her 
lips  sounded  not  only  sweet  but  true. 
And  still  more  seductively  sweet  were  her 
accents  when  she  began  to  favor  them 
with  some  passages  from  the  poems.  She 
knew  best  why  she  did  not  begin  with  an 
extract  from  "The  Highland  Widow," 
though  it  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
But  she  charmed  them  with  a  picture  of 
the  wooded  ravine  in  Glenconan  at  day- 
break—  which  made  Moray  bring  his 
hand  down  on  the  table,  declaring  that  he 
saw  the  very  scene  before  him.  And  she 
quoted  an  idealized  and  slightly  humorous 
sketch  of  Donald  Ross,  which  made  Ven- 
abies burst  out  laughing. 

"  When  the  old  fellow  recognizes  it,  as 
he  is  sure  to  do,  I  don't  know  whether  he 
will  be  gratified  or  owe  you  a  grudge. 
You  have  hit  his  foibles  on:  to  a  hair,  and 
yet  you  have  touched  his  good  points  so 
prettily  that  he  might  be  a  saint  or  a  her- 
mit instead  of  a  Highland  keeper.  The 
portraiture   is  inimitable,  and   yet  it  is 
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hardly  DoDald.  It  is  Donald  as  he  might 
appear  in  Paradise  with  some  lingering 
taint  of  the  flesh,  and  with  as  strong  a 
smell  of  the  hunting-field  still  about  him 
as  if  he  were  an  Esau  just  come  home 
from  the  chase.  The  poet's  pen,  with  a 
discreet  use  of  a  fanciful  imagination, 
leaves  the  painter  with  his  brushes  leagues 
behind.  Do  you  remember,  Grace,  how 
I  tried  to  touch  ofiE  your  friend  Donald  for 
you  ?  but  onlv  put  my  daub  alongside  of 
Ralph  Leslie  s  verses,  and  then  tell  me 
bow  you  should  place  the  two." 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  generous  of 
Jack,  —  far  more  generous  than  any  one, 
except  perhaps  Grace,  suspected.  The 
praises  of  the  poems  were  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  his  more  worldly  nature.  Grace's 
undisguised  admiration  for  them  was 
fresh  fuel  with  a  blast  of  the  bellows  to 
the  smouldering  fires  of  his  jealousy.  But 
the  self-reproaches,  before  Ralph  had 
come  forward  in  this  new  character,  had 
given  him  timely  warning  to  stand  on  his 
guard.  So  with  a  manly  effort  he  pulled 
himself  together,  bringing  his  will  to  the 
succor  of  his  better  feelings.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  casuists  how  far  he  had  conquered, 
seeing  that  his  heart  was  at  variance  with 
his  lips.  But  Grace,  who  had  not  been 
unconscious  of  the  strife,  gave  him  all 
credit  for  his  victory;  and  it  was  appar- 
ently destined  that  when  either  of  the 
rivals  made  a  start,  the  other  was  to  come 
closely  treading  upon  his  heels. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  WORK  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 

BY  ALGERNON   CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

In  the  spring  of  1616  the  greatest  En- 
glishman of  all  time  passed  away  with  no 
public  homage  or  notice,  and  the  first 
tributes  paid  to  his  memory  were  prefixed 
to  the  miserably  garbled  and  inaccurate 
edition  of  his  works  whfch  was  issued 
seven  years  later  by  a  brace  of  players 
under  patronage  of  a  brace  of  peers.  In 
the  spring  of  1S85  the  greatest  French- 
man of  all  time  has  passed  away  amid 
such  universal  anguish  and  passion  of 
regret  as  never  before  accompanied  the 
death  of  the  greatest  among  poets.  The 
contrast  is  of  course  not  wholly  due  to  the 
incalculable  progress  of  humanity  during 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years 
which  divide  the  date  of  our  mourning; 
from  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death  ;  nor 
even  to  tlie  vast  superiority  of  French- 
men to  Englishmen  in  the  quality  of  gen- 


erous, just,  and  reasonable  gratitude  for 
the  very  highest  of  all  beoents  that  maa 
can  confer  on  mankind.  For  the  greatest 
poet  of  this  century  has  been  more  than 
such  a  force  of  indirect  and  gradual  benefi* 
cence  as  every  great  writer  roust  needs 
be.  His  spiritual  service  has  been  in  its 
inmost  essence,  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment, the  service  of  a  healer  and  a  com- 
forter, the  work  of  a  redeemer  and  a 
prophet.  Above  all  other  apostles  who 
have  brought  us  each  the  glad  tidings  of 
his  peculiar  gospel,  the  free  gifts  oF  his 
special  inspiration,  has  this  one  deserved 
to  be  called  by  the  most  beautiful  and 
tender  of  all  human  titles  —  the  son 
of  consolation.  His  burping  wrath  and 
scorn  unquenchable  were  fed  with  light 
and  heat  from  the  inexhaustible  osy- 
spring  of  his  love  —  a  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting and  unconsuming  fire.  We  know 
of  no  such  great  poet  so  good,  of  no  such 
good  man  so  great  in  genius ;  not  thoagb 
Milton  and  Shelley,  our  greatest  lyric 
singer  and  our  single  epic  poet,  remain 
with  us  for  signs  and  examples  of  devo- 
tion as  heroic  and  self-sacrifice  as  pure. 
And  therefore  it  is  but  simply  reasonable 
that  not  those  alone  should  mourn  for  him 
who  have  been  reared  and  nurtured  on 
the  fruits  of  his  creative  spirit;  that  those 
also  whom  he  wrought  and  fought  for,  but 
who  knew  him  only  as  their  champion 
and  their  friend  —  tney  that  cannot  even 
read  him,  but  remember  how  he  labored 
in  their  cause,  that  their  children  might 
fare  otherwise  than  they  —  should  bear  no 
unequal  part  in  the  burden  of  this  infinite 
and  worldwide  sorrow. 

For  us,  who  from  childhood  upwards 
have  fostered  and  fortified  whatever  of 
good  was  born  in  us  —  all  capacity  of 
spiritual  work,  all  seed  of  human  sympa> 
thy,  all  powers  of  hope  and  faith,  all  pas- 
sions and  aspirations  found  loyal  to  the 
service  of  duty  and  of  love  —  with  the 
bread  of  his  deathless  word  and  the  wine 
of  his  immortal  song,  the  one  thing  possi- 
ble to  do  in  this  first  hour  of  bitterness  and 
stupefaction  at  the  sense  of  a  loss  not 
possible  yet  to  realize,  is  not  to  declaim 
his  praise  or  parade  our  lamentation  iD 
modulated  effects  or  efforts  of  panegyric 
or  of  dirge  :  it  is  to  reckon  up  once  more 
the  standing  account  of  our  all  but  incal- 
culable debt.  A  brief  and  simple  sum- 
mary of  his  published  works  may  probably 
lay  before  the  student  some  points  and 
some  details  not  generally  familiar  to  the 
run  of  English  readers ;  and  I  know  not 
what  better  service  might  be  done  them 
than  to  bring  into  their  sight  such  aspects 
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of  the  most  multiform  and  maoy-sided 
geoius  that  ever  wrought  io  prose  or  verse 
as  are  least  obvious  and  least  notorious  to 
the  foreign  world  of  letters. 

Poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  historian,  phil- 
osopher, and  patriot,  the  spiritual  sover- 
eign of  the  nineteenth  century  was  before 
all  things  and  above  all  things  a  poet. 
Throughout  all  the  various  and  ambitious 
attempts  of  his  marvellous  boyhood  — 
criticism,  drama,  satire,  elegy,  epigram, 
and  romance  —  the  dominant  vein  is  po- 
etic. His  example  will  stand  forever  as 
the  crowning  disproof  of  the  doubtless 
more  than  plausible  opinion  that  the  most 
amazing  precocity  of  power  is  a  sign  of 
ensuing  impotence  and  premature  decay. 
There  was  never  a  more  brilliant  boy  than 
Victor  Hugo;  but  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  man.  At  any  other  than  a  time  of 
mourning  it  might  be  neither  unseasona- 
ble Dor  unprofitable  to  observe  that  the 
boy's  early  verse,  moulded  on  the  models 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  arsenal  of 
satire  on  revolutionary  principles  or  no- 
tions which  might  suffice  to  furnish  forth 
with  more  than  their  natural  equipment  of 
epigram  a  whole  army  of  reactionary 
rhymesters  and  pamphleteers.  But  from 
the  first,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  :  if  not  to  be  struck 
down  by  sudden  miracle,  yet  by  no  less 
inevitable  process  to  undergo  a  no  less 
unquestionable  conversion,  /^i  sixteen 
be  wrote  for  a  wager  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight  tlie  chivalrous  and  heroic  story 
of  "  Bug-Jargal ;  "  afterwards  recast  and 
reinformed  with  fresh  vigor  of  vitality, 
when  the  author  had  attained  the  maturer 
age  of  twenty-three.  His  tenderness  and 
manliness  of  spirit  were  here  made  nobly 
manifest:  his  originality  and  ardor  of 
imagination,  wild  as  yet  and  crude  and 
violent,  found  vent  two  years  later  in 
"  Han  d'Islande."  But  no  boyish  work 
OD  record  ever  showed  more  singular 
force  of  hand,  more  brilliant  variety  of 
power;  though  the  author's  criticism  ten 
years  later  admits  that  '*  il  n*y  a  dans 
*  Han  d'Islande'  qu^une  chose  sentie, 
Tamour  du  jeune  homme ;  qu*une  chose 
observ^e,  I'amour  de  la  jeune  fiUe."  But 
as  the  work  of  a  boy's  fancy  or  invention, 
touched  here  and  there  with  genuine  hu- 
mor, terror,  and  pathos,  it  is  not  less  won- 
derful than  are  the  author's  first  odes  for 
ease  and  force  and  freshness  and  fluency 
of  verse  imbued  with  simple  and  sincere 
feeling,  with  cordial  and  candid  faith.  And 
in  both  these  boyish  stories  the  hand  of  a 
soldier's  son,  a  child  of  the  camp,  reared 
in  the  lap  of  war  and  cradled  in  traditions 


of  daring,  is  evident  whenever  an  episode 
of  martial  adventure  comes  in  among  the 
more  fantastic  excursions  of  adolescent 
inventiveness.    But  it  is  in  the  ballads 
written  between  his  twenty-second  and  his 
twenty-seventh  year  that  Victor  Hugo  first 
showed  himself,  beyond  all  question  and 
above  all  cavil,  an  original  and  a  great 
poet.      "  La  Chasse  du  Burgrave  *'  and 
**  Le  Pas  d'Armes  du  Roi  Jean  "  would 
suffice  of  themselves  to  establish   that. 
The  fire,  the  music,  the  force,  the  tender- 
ness, the  spirit  of  these  glorious  little 
poems  must  needs,  one  would  think,  im- 
press even  such  readers   as    might    be 
impervious  to  the  charm  of  their  exqui- 
sitely vigorous  and  dexterous  execution. 
It  will  ofcourse,  I  should  hope,  be  under- 
stood once  for  all  that  when  I  venture  to 
select  for  special    mention    any  special 
poem  of  Hugo's  I  do  not  dream  of  ventur- 
ing to  suggest  that  others  are  not  or  may 
not  be  fully  as  worthy  of  homage,  or  that 
anything  of  this  incomparable  master's 
work  will  not  requite  our  study  or  does 
not  demand  our  admiration  ;  I  clo  but  take 
leave  to  indicate  in  passing  some  of  those 
which  have  been  to  me  especially  fruitful 
of  enduring  delight,  and  still  are  cherished 
in  consequence  with  a  peculiar  gratitude. 
At  twenty-five  the  already  celebrated 
lyric  poet  published  his  magnificent  his- 
toric drama  of  "  Cromwell :  "  a  work  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  establish  the  author's 
fame  for  all  ages  in   which   poetry  and 
thought,  passion  and  humor,  subtle  truth 
of  character,  stately  perfection  of  struc- 
ture, facile  force  of  dialogue,  and  splendid 
eloquence  of  style,  continue  to  be  admired 
and  enjoyed.    That  the  author  has  appar- 
ently confounded  one  Earl  of  Rochester 
with  another  more  famous  bearer  of  the 
same  title  must  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  credit  due  to  him  for  wide 
and   various  research.    Any  dullard  can 
point  the  finger  at  a  slip  here  and  there  in 
the  history,  a  change  or  an  error  of  detail 
or  of  date:  it  needs  more  care  to  appre- 
ciate the  painstaking  and  ardent  industry 
which  has  collected  and  fused  together  a 
great  mass  of  historic  and  legendary  ma- 
terial, the  fervent  energy  of  inspiration 
which  has  given  life,  order,  and  harmony 
to  the  vast  and  versatile  design.     As  to 
the  executive  part  of  the  poem,  the  least 
that  can  be  said  by  any  competent  judge 
of  that  matter  is  that  Moli^re  was  already 
equalled  and   Corneille   was  already  ex- 
celled  in   their    respective   provinces  of 
verse  by  the  young  conqueror  whose  rule 
was  equal  and  imperial  over  every  realm 
of  song.    The  comic  interludes  or  epi- 
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sodes  of  the  second  and  third  acts,  so  ad- 
mirably welded  into  the  structure  or  woven 
into  the  thread  of  the  action,  would  suffice 
to  prove  this  when  collated  with  the  sev- 
enteenth scene  of  the  third  act  and  the 
freat  speech  of  Cromwell  in  the  fifth, 
'he  subtlety  and  variety  of  power  dis- 
played in  the  treatment  of  the  chief  char- 
acter should  be  evident  alike  to  those  who 
look  only  on  the  upright  side  of  it  and 
those  who  can  see  only  its  more  oblique 
aspect.  The  Cromwell  of  Hugo  is  as  far 
from  the  faultless  monster  of  Carlyle*s 
creation  and  adoration  as  from  the  all  but 
unredeemed  villain  of  royalist  and  Hiber- 
nian tradition  :  he  is  a  great  and  terrible 
poetic  figure,  imbued  throughout  with  ac- 
tive life  and  harmonized  throughout  by 
imaginative  intuition  ;  a  patriot  and  a  ty- 
rant, a  dissembler  and  a  believer,  a  prac- 
tical humorist  and  a  national  hero. 

The  famous  preface  in  which  the  bat- 
teries of  pseudo-classic  tradition  were 
stormed  and  shattered  at  a  charge  has 
itself  long  since  become  a  classic.  That 
the  greatest  poet  was  also  the  greatest 
prose-writer  of  his  generation  there  could 
DO  longer  be  any  doubt  among  men  of  any 
intelligence ;  but  not  even  yet  was  more 
than  half  the  greatness  of  his  multitudi- 
nous force  revealed.  Two  years  later,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  published  the 
superb  and  entrancing  **  Orientales : ''  the 
roost  musical  and  many-colored  volume  of 
verse  that  ever  had  glorified  the  language. 
From  ''Le  Feu  du  Ciel"  to  "Sara  la 
Baigneuse/*  from  the  thunder-peals  of  ex- 
terminating judgment  to  the  fiute-notes 
of  innocent  girlish  luxury  in  the  sense 
of  loveliness  and  life,  the  inexhaustible 
range  of  his  triumph  expands  and  culmi- 
nates and  extends.  Shelley  has  left  us  no 
more  exquisite  and  miraculous  piece  of 
lyrical  crattsmanship  than  "  Les  Djinns  ; " 
none  perhaps  so  rich  in  variety  of  modu- 
lation, so  perfect  in  rise  and  growth  and 
relapse  and  reiterance  of  music.  And 
here,  like  Shelley,  was  Hugo  already  the 
poet  of  freedom,  a  champion  of  the  sa- 
cred right  and  the  holy  duty  of  resist- 
ance. The  husk  of  a  royalist  education, 
the  crust  of  reactionary  misconceptions, 
bad  already  begun  to  drop  off:  not  yet  a 
pure  republican,  he  was  now  ripe  to  re- 
ceive and  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
human  right,  the  conception  of  the  com- 
mon weal,  as  distinguished  from  imaginary 
duties  and  opposed  to  hereditary  claims. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  life, 
which  was  illuminated  by  the  issue  of 
these  passionate  and  radiant  poems,  wit- 
nessed also  the  opening  of  his  generous 


and  lifelong  campaign  or  crusade  agaiost 
the  principle  of  capital  punishroeot.  With 
all  possible  reverence  and  all  possible 
reluctance,  but  remembering  that  with- 
out perfect  straightforwardness  and  abso* 
lute  sincerity  I  should  be  even  unwortbier 
than  I  am  to  speak  of  Victor  Hugo  at  all, 
I  must  say  that  his  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject seems  to  me  insufficient  and  iocon- 
clusive  ;  that  his  own  radical  principle,  the 
absolute  inviolability  of  human  life,  the 
absolute  sinfulness  of  retributive  blood- 
shedding,  if  not  utterly  illogical  and  un- 
tenable, is  tenable  or  logical  only  oq  the 
ground  assumed  by  those  quaintest 
though  not  least  pathetic  among  fanatics 
and  heroes,  the  early  disciples  of  George 
Fox.  If  a  man  tells  you  that  supernatu- 
ral revelation  has  forbidden  him  to  take 
another  man*s  life  under  all  and  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  above  or  beyond  refuta- 
tion ;  if  he  says  that  self-defence  is  justi- 
fiable, and  that  righteous  warfare  is  m 
patriotic  duty,  but  that  to  exact  from  the 
very  worst  of  murderers,  a  parricide  or  m 
poisoner,  a  Philip  the  Second  or  a  Na- 
poleon the  Third,  the  payment  of  a  life 
for  a  life  —  or  even  of  one  infamous  ex- 
istence for  whole  hecatombs  of  innocent 
lives  —  is  an  offence  against  civilization 
and  a  sin  against  humanity,  I  am  not 
merely  unable  to  accept  but  incompetent 
to  understand  his  argument.  We  may 
most  heartily  agree  with  him  that  France 
is  degraded  by  the  guillotine,  and  that 
England  is  disgraced  by  the  gallows,  and 
yet  our  abhorrence  of  these  barbarous  and 
nauseous  brutalities  may  not  preclude  us 
from  feeling  that  a  dealer  (for  example) 
in  professional  infanticide  by  starvation 
might  very  properly  be  subjected  to  vivi- 
section without  anaesthetics,  and  that  all 
manly  and  womanly  minds  not  distorted 
or  distracted  by  prepossessions  or  as- 
sumptions might  rationallv  and  laudably 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  this  legal  and 
equitable  process.  "The  senseless  old 
law  of  retaliation  '*  {la  vieille  et  inepU  id 
du  talion)  is  inept  or  senseless  only  when 
the  application  of  it  is  false  to  the  prin- 
ciple :  when  justice  in  theory  becomes 
unjust  in  practice.  Another  stale  old  prin- 
ciple or  proverb  —  '*abusus  oon  tollit 
usum''  —  suffices  to  confute  some  of  the 
arguments  —  I  am  very  far  from  saying, 
all  —  adduced  or  alleged  by  the  ardent 
eloquence  of  Victor  Hugo  in  his  admira- 
ble masterpiece  of  terrible  and  pathetic 
invention,  "  Le  dernier  Jour  d'un  Con- 
damn^,''  and  subsequently  in  the  impres- 
sive little  history  of  **  Claude  Gueua,"  in 
the  famous  speech  on  behalf  of  Charles 
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Hugo  when  impeached  on  a  charge  of  in- 
sult to  the  laws  in  an  article  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  and  in  the  fervent  elo- 
quence of  his  appeal  on  the  case  of  a 
criminal  executed  in  Guernsey,  and  of  his 
protest  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston 
against  the  horrible  result  of  its  rejection. 
That  certain  surviving  methods  of  execu- 
tion are  execrable  scandals  to  the  country 
which  maintains  them,  he  has  proved  be 
yond  all  humane  or  reasonable  question  ; 
and  that  all  murderers  are  not  alike  inex- 
cusable is  no  less  indisputable  a  propo- 
sition :  but  beyond  these  two  points  the 
roost  earnest  and  exuberant  advocacy  can 
advance  nothing  likely  to  convince  any 
but  those  already  converted  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  human  life  must  never  be  taken 
in  punishment  of  crime  —  that  there  are 
not  criminals  whose  existence  insults  hu- 
manity, and  cries  aloud  on  justice  for 
mercy's  very  sake  to  cut  it  off. 

The  next  year  (1830)  is  famous  forever 
beyond  all  others  in  the  history  of  French 
literature  :  it  was  the  year  of  *•  Hernani," 
the  date  of  liberation  and  transfiguration 
for  the  tragic  stage  of  France.  The  bat- 
tle which  raged  round  the  first  acted  play 
of  Hugo's  and  the  triumph  which  crowned 
the  struggles  of  its  champions,  are  not 
these  things  written  in  too  many  chroni- 
cles to  be  for  the  thousandth  time  related 
here?  And  of  its  dramatic  and  poetic 
quality  what  praise  could  be  uttered  that 
must  not  before  this  have  been  repeated 
at  least  some  myriads  of  times?  But  if 
there  be  any  mortal  to  whom  the  heroic 
scene  of  the  portraits,  the  majestic  and 
august  monologue  of  Charles  the  Fifth  at 
the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  terri- 
ble beauty,  the  vivid  pathos,  the  bitter 
sweetness  of  the  close,  convey  no  sense 
of  genius  and  utter  no  message  of  delight, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  would  simply  be 
natural,  consistent,  and  proper  for  such  a 
critic  to  recognize  in  Shakespeare  a  bar- 
barian, and  a  Philistine  in  Milton. 

Nevertiieless,  if  we  are  to  obey  the  per- 
haps rather  childish  impulse  of  preference 
and  selection  among  the  highest  works  of 
the  highest  among  poets,  I  will  avow  that 
to  my  personal  instinct  or  apprehension 
•*  Marion  de  Lorme"  seems  a  yet  more 
perfect  and  pathetic  masterpiece  than 
even  '*  Hernani"  itself.  The  always  gen- 
erous and  loyal  Dumas  placed  it  at  the 
very  head  of  his  friend's  dramatic  works. 
Written,  as  most  readers  (I  presume)  will 
remember,  before  its  predecessor  on  the 
stage,  it  was  prohibited  on  the  insanely 
fatuous  pretext  that  the  presentation  of 
King  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  an  iodi- 
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rect  affront  to  the  majesty  of  King  Charles 
the  Tenth.  After  that  luckless  dotard  had 
been  driven  off  his  throne,  it  was  at  once 
proposed  to  produce  the  hitherto  inter- 
dicted play  before  an  audience  yet  palpi- 
tating with  the  thrill  of  revolution  and 
resentment.  But  the  chivalrous  loyalty 
of  Victor  Hugo  refused  to  accept  a  facile 
and  factitious  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
an  exiled  old  man,  over  the  ruins  of  a 
shattered  old  cause.  The  play  was  not 
permitted  by  its  author  to  enter  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  on  its  inevi- 
table course  of  glory.  It  is  a  curious  and 
memorable  fact  that  the  most  tender- 
hearted of  all  great  poets  had  originally 
made  the  hero  of  this  tragedy  leave  the 
heroine  unforgiven  for  the  momentary  and 
reluctant  relapse  into  shame  by  which  she 
had  endeavored  to  repurchase  his  forfeited 
life;  and  that  Prosper  M^rim^e  should 
have  been  the  first,  Marie  Dorval  the 
second,  to  reclaim  a  little  mercy  for  the 
penitent.  It  is  to  their  pleading  that  we 
owe  the  sublime  pathos  of  the  final  part- 
ing between  Marion  and  Didier. 

In  one  point  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
immortal  masterpiece  may  perhaps  be  rea- 
sonably placed,  with  **  Le  Roi  s'amuse '' 
and  "  Ruy  Bias,"  in  triune  supremacy  at 
the  head  of  Victor  Hugo's  plays.  The 
wide  range  of  poetic  abilities,  the  harmo- 
nious variety  of  congregated  powers,  dis- 
played in  these  three  great  tragedies 
through  almost  infinite  variations  of  terror 
and  pity  and  humor  and  sublime  surprise, 
will  seem  to  some  readers,  whose  rever- 
ence is  no  less  grateful  for  other  gifts  of 
the  same  great  hand,  unequalled  at  least 
till  the  advent  in  his  eighty-first  year  of 
"  Torquemada." 

Victor  Hugo  was  not  yet  thirty  when  all 
these  triumphs  lay  behind  him.  In  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  a  life  which  would 
seem  fabulous  and  incredible  in  the  rec- 
ord of  its  achievements  if  divided  by  lapse 
of  time  from  all  possible  proof  of  its  pos' 
sibility  by  the  attestation  of  dates  and 
facts,  he  published  in  February  "  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris,"  in  November  "  Les 
Feuilles  d'Automne:  "  that  the  two  drear- 
iest months  of  the  year  might  not  only 
'*  smell  April  and  May,"  but  outshine  July 
and  August.  The  greatest  of  all  tragic 
romances  has  a  Grecian  perfection  of 
structure,  with  a  Gothic  intensity  of  pa- 
thos. To  attempt  the  praise  of  such  a 
work  would  be  only  less  idle  than  to  re- 
fuse it.  Terror  and  pity,  with  eternal  fate 
for  keynote  to  the  strain  of  story,  never 
struck  deeper  to  men's  hearts  through 
more  faultless  evolution  of  combining  cir- 
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cumstance  on  the  tragic  stage  of  Athens. 
Louis  the  Eleventh  has  been  painted  by 
many  famous  hands,  but  Hugo's  presen- 
tation of  him,  as  compared  for  example 
with  Scott's,  is  as  a  portrait  by  Velasquez 
to  a  portrait  by  Vandyke.  The  style  was 
a  new  revelation  of  the  supreme  capaci- 
ties of  human  speech  :  the  touch  of  it  on 
any  subject  of  description  or  of  passion  is 
as  the  touch  of  the  sun  for  penetrating 
irradiation  and  vivid  evocation  of  life. 

From  the  "Autumn  Leaves"  to  the 
"Songs  of  the  Twilight,"  and  again  from 
the  "Inner  Voices"  to  the  "Sunbeams 
and  Shadows,"  the  continuous  jet  of  lyric 
song  through  a  space  of  ten  fertile  years 
was  so  rich  in  serene  and  various  beauty 
that  the  one  thing  notable  in  a  flying  re- 
view of  its  radiant  course  is  the  general 
equality  of  loveliness  in  form  and  color, 
which  is  relieved  and  heightened  at  inter- 
vals by  some  especial  example  of  a  beauty 
more  profound  or  more  sublime.  The 
first  volume  of  the  four,  if  I  mistake  not, 
won  a  more  immediate  and  universal  hom- 
age than  the  rest:  its  unsurpassed  melody 
was  so  often  the  raiment  of  emotion  which 
struck  home  to  all  hearts  a  sense  of  do- 
mestic tenderness  too  pure  and  sweet  and 
simple  for  perfect  expression  by  any  less 
absolute  and  omnipotent  lord  of  style,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  in  many  minds  —  many 
mothers'  minds  especially  —  there  should 
at  once  have  sprung  up  an  all  but  inerad- 
icable conviction  that  no  subsequent  verse 
must  be  allowed  to  equal  or  excel  the  vol 
ume  which  contained  such  flower-like  jew- 
els of  song  as  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
of  these  unwithering  and  imperishable 
"Leaves."  But  no  error  possible  to  a 
rational  creature  could  be  more  serious  or 
more  complete  than  the  assumption  of 
any  inferiority  in  the  volume  containing 
the  two  glorious  poems  addressed  to  Ad- 
miral Canaris,  the  friend  (may  1  be  for- 
given the  filial  vanity  or  egotism  which 
impels  me  to  record  it?)  of  the  present 
writer's  father  in  his  youth  ;  the  two  first 
in  date  of  Hugo's  finest  satires,  the  lines 
that  scourge  a  backbiter  and  the  lines 
that  brand  a  traitor  (the  resonant  and 
radiant  indignation  of  the  latter  stands 
unsurpassed  in  the  very  "Ch&timents" 
themselves);  the  two  most  enchanting 
aubades  or  songs  of  sunrise  that  ever  had 
outsung  the  birds  and  outsweetened  the 
flowers  of  the  dawn ;  and  —  for  here  I 
can  cite  no  more  —  the  closing  tribute  of 
lines  more  bright  than  the  lilies  whose 
name  they  bear,  offered  by  a  husband's 
love  at  the  sweet,  still  shrine  of  mother- 
hood and  wifehood.     And  in  each  of  the 


two  succeeding  volumes  there  is,  among 
ail  their  other  things  of  price,  a  lyric 
which  may  even  yet  be  ranked  with  the 
highest  subsequent  work  of  its  author  for 
purity  of  perfection,  for  height  and  fulness 
of  note,  for  music  and  movement  and  in* 
forming  spirit  of  life.  We  ought  to  have 
in  English,  but  I  fear  —  or  rather  I  am 
only  too  sure  —  we  have  not,  a  song  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  sea  is  rendered  as 
in  that  translation  of  the  trumpet  blast  of 
the  night  wind,  with  all  its  wails  and 
pauses  and  fluctuations  and  returns,  done 
for  once  into  human  speech  and  inter- 
preted into  spiritual  sense  forever.  For 
instinctive  mastery  of  its  means  andabac^ 
lute  Attainment  of  its  end,  for  majesty  of 
living  music  and  fidelity  of  sensitive  im* 
agination,  there  is  no  lyric  poem  in  any 
language  more  wonderful  or  more  delight* 
ful.  A  yet  sweeter  and  sadder  and  more 
magical  sea  song  there  was  yet  to  come 
years  after  —  but  only  from  the  lips  of  an 
exile.  Of  the  ballad  —  so  to  call  it,  if  any 
term  of  definition  may  suffice  —  which 
stands  out  as  a  crowning  splendor  among 
"  Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres,"  not  even 
Hugo's  own  eloquence,  had  it  been  the 
work  (which  is  impossible)  of  any  other 

(great  poet  in  all  time,  could  have  said 
anything  adequate  at  all.  Not  even  Cole- 
ridge and  Shelley,  the  sole  twin  sovereigns 

I  of  English  lyric  poetry,  could  have  pro* 

;  duced  this  little  piece  of  lyric  work  by 
combination  and  by  fusion  of  their  gifts. 
The  pathetic  truthfulness  and  the  simple 

I  manfulness  of  the  mountain  shepherd's 
distraction  and  devotion  might  have  been 
given  in  ruder  phrase  and  tentative  ren* 
dering  by  the  nameless  ballad-makers  of 

•the  border;  but  here  is  a  poem  which 
unites  something  of  the  charm  of  ** Clerk 

I  Saunders"  and  "The  Wife  of  Usher*s 
Well"  with  something  of  the  magic  of 
"Christabel"  and  the  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind :  "  a  thing,  no  doubt,  impossible; 
but  none  the  less  obviously  accomplished.* 


•  In  the  winter  of  the  year  which  in  spring;  had 
"  Les  Rayotis  ct  les  Ombres'*  come  forth  to  kiodte  and 
refresh  ilie  hearts  of  readers,  Victor  Hugo  pul^tbed 
anode  in  the  same  key  as  those  "To  the  Column" 
and  "To  the  Ardi  of  Triumph,"  on  the  return  and 
reinterment  of  the  dead  Napuleon.  Full  of  noble  feel- 
ing and  f^onorous  eloquence,  the  place  of  this  poem  in 
any  collection  of  its  author's  works  is  distioaly  and 
unmistakably  marked  out  by  every  quality  it  has  and 
by  every  quality  it  ^ants.  In  style  and  in  aentimcnti 
in  opinion  and  in  rhythm,  it  is  one  with  the  national 
and  i>oIiticai  poems  whidi  had  already  been  published 
by  the  author  since  the  date  of  his  **OrieR*.ales:**  in 
c*iher  words,  ii  is  in  every  |)ossible  point  uiterijr  and 
ab»olu:ely  unlike  the  poems  long  afterwards  to  be 
written  by  the  author  in  exile.  Its  old  place,  therefore, 
in  all  former  editions,  at  the  end  of  the  volume  contain* 
in^  the  poems  previouslv  published  in  the  same  year, 
is  obviously  the  only  rifitit  one,  and  ratiooallf  tht  only 
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The  lyric  work  of  these  years  would 
have  been  enough  for  the  energy  of  an- 
other man,  for  the  glory  of  another  poet ; 
it  was  but  a  part,  it  was  (I  had  well-nigh 
said)  the  lesser  part,  of  its  author's  labors 
—  if  labor  be  not  an  improper  term  for 
the  successive  or  simultaneous  expres- 
sions or  effusions  of  his  indefatigable 
spirit.  The  year  after  *•  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris"  and  ** Les  Feuilles  d'Automne" 
appeared  one  of  the  great  crowning  trage- 
dies of  all  time,  "Le  Roi  s'amuse."  As 
the  keynote  of  "  Marion  de  Lorme*'had 
been  redemption  by  expiation,  so  the  key- 
note of  this  play  is  expiation  by  retri- 
bution.' The  simplicity,  originality,  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  terrible  means 
through  which  this  austere  conception  is 
worked  out  would  give  moral  and  dramatic 
value  to  a  work  less  rich  in  the  tenderest 
and  sublimest  poetry,  less  imbued  with 
the  purest  fire  of  pathetic  passion.  After 
the  magnificent  pleading  of  the  Marquis 
de  Nangis  in  the  preceding  play,  it  must 
have  seemed  impossible  that  the  poet 
should  without  a  touch  of  repetition  or 
reiterance  be  able  again  to  confront  a 
young  king  with  an  old  servant,  pour  forth 
again  the  denunciation  and  appeal  of  a 
breaking  heart,  clothe  again  the  haughti- 
ness of  honor,  the  loyalty  of  grief,  the 
sanctity  of  indignation,  in  words  that  shine 
like  lightning  and  verses  that  thunder  like 
the  sea.  But  the  veteran  interceding  for 
a  nephew's  life  is  a  less  tragic  figure  than 
he  who  comes  to  ask  account  for  a  daugh- 
ter's honor.  Hugo  never  merely  repeats 
himself:  his  miraculous  fertility  and  force 
of  utterance  were  not  more  indefatigable 
and  inexhaustible  than  the  fountains  of 
thought  and  emotion  which  fed  that  elo- 
quence with  fire. 

"Marion  de  Lorme"had  been  prohib- 
ited by  Charles  the  Tenth  for  an  imagi- 
nary reflection  on  Charles  the  Tenth  ;  *'  Le 
Roi  s'amuse"  was  prohibited  by  Louis 
Philippe  the  First  —  and  Last  —  for  an  im- 
aginary reflection  on  Citizen  Philippe  Ega- 
lit^.  Victor  Hugo  vindicated  his  meaninj; 
and  reclaimed  his  rights  in  a  most  elo- 
quent, most  manly,  and  most  unanswerable 


one  possible.  By  what  inexplicable  and  inconceivable 
caprice  ii  has  been  promoted  to  a  place,  in  the  so-called 
Edition  d^/tnitii'e^  on  the  mighty  roll  of  the  *'  L^gende 
des  Si^cles,"  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  volume  of  that 
crowning  work  of  modern  times,  I  am  hopelessly  and 
he'plessly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  l»ut,  at  all  risk  of 
impeachment  on  a  charge  of  unbecominj;  presumption, 
I  ^lu^t  and  do  here  enter  my  most  earnest  and  strenu- 
ous protest  against  the  claim  of  an  editi"on  to  be  in  any 
sense  rinal  and  unalterable,  which  rejects  from  among 
the  '*  Chdiiments"  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Saint- 
Arnaud  and  admits  into  the  *' L^gende  des  Si^cles" 
the  poem  on  ilie  reinterment  of  Napoleon. 


speech  before  a  tribunal  which  durst  not 
and  could  not  but  refuse  him  justice. 
Early  in  the  following  year  he  brought  out 
the  first  of  his  three  tragedies  in  prose  — 
in  a  prose  which  even  the  most  loyal 
lovers  of  poetry,  Th^ophile  Gautier  at 
their  head,  acknowledged  on  trial  to  be  as 
good  as  verse.  And  assuredly  it  would 
be,  if  any  prose  ever  could :  which  yet  I 
must  confess  that  I  for  one  can  never 
really  feel  to  be  possible.  "  Lucr^ce  Bor- 
gia," the  first-born  of  these  three,  is  also 
the  most  perfect  in  structure  as  well  as  the 
most  sublime  in  subject.  The  plots  of  all 
three  are  equally  pure  inventions  of  tragic 
fancy:  Gennaro  and  Fabiano,  the  heroic 
son  of  the  Borgia  and  the  caitiff  lover  of 
the  Tudor,  are  of  course  as  utterly  un- 
known to  history  as  is  the  self-devotion  of 
the  actress  Tisbe.  It  is  more  important 
to  remark  and  more  useful  to  remember 
that  the  mastery  of  terror  and  pity,  the 
command  of  all  passions  and  all  powers 
that  may  subserve  the  purpose  of  tragedy, 
is  equally  triumphant  and  infallible  in 
them  all.  "  Lucr^ce  Borgia  "  and  "  Marie 
Tudor"  appeared  respectively  in  Febru- 
ary and  in  November  of  the  year  1833; 
**  Angelo,"  two  years  later;  and  the  year 
after  this  the  exquisite  and  melodious 
libretto  of  **  La  Esmeralda,"  which  should 
be  carefully  and  lovingly  studied  by  all 
who  would  appreciate  the  all  but  super- 
human versatility  and  dexterity  of  metrical 
accomplishment  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  make  a  lesser  poet  famous  among 
his  peers  forever,  but  may  almost  escape 
notice  in  the  splendor  of  Victor  Hugo's 
other  and  sublimer  qualities.  In  his  thir- 
ty-seventh year  all  these  blazed  out  once 
more  together  in  the  tragedy  sometimes 
apparently  rated  as  his  master-work  by 
judges  whose  verdict  would  on  any  such 
question  be  worthy  at  least  of  all  consid- 
erate respect.  No  one  that  I  know  of 
has  ever  been  absurd  enough  to  make 
identity  in  tone  of  thought  or  feeling,  in 
quality  of  spirit  or  of  style,  the  ground  for 
a  comparison  of  Hugo  with  Shakespeare; 
they  are  of  course  as  widely  different  as 
are  their  respective  countries  and  their  re- 
spective times  ;  but  never  since  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  had  there  been  so  perfect 
and  harmonious  a  fusion  of  the  highest 
comedy  with  the  deepest  tragedy  as  in  the 
five  many-voiced  and  many-colored  acts  of 
♦♦  Ruy  Bias." 

At  the  age  of  forty  Victor  Hugo  gave 
to  the  stage  which  for  thirteen  years  had 
been  glorified  by  his  genius  the  last  work 
he  was  ever  to  write  for  it.  There  may 
perhaps  be  other  readers  besides  myself 
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who  take  even  more  delight  in  "  Les  Bur- 
graves  "  than  in  some  of  the  preceding 
plays  which  had  been  more  regular  in 
action,  more  plausible  in  story,  less  open 
to  the  magnificent  reproach  of  being  too 
good  for  the  stage  —  as  the  "Hamlet" 
which  came  finally  from  the  recasting  hand 
of  Shakespeare  was  found  to  be,  in  the 
judgment  even  of  Shakespeare's  fellows; 
too  rich  in  lyric  beauty,  too  superb  in  epic 
state.  The  previous  year  had  seen  the 
publication  of  the  marvellously  eloquent, 
copious,  and  vivid  letters  which  gave  to 
the  world  the  impressions  received  by  its 
greatest  poet  in  a  tour  on  the  Rhine  made 
five  years  earlier  —  that  is,  in  the  year  of 
**Ruy  Bias."  In  this  book,  as  Gaulier  at 
once  observed,  the  inspiration  of  "Les 
Burgraves"  is  evidently  and  easily  trace- 
able. Among  numberless  masterpieces 
of  description,  from  which  I  have  barely 
lime  to  select  for  mention  the  view  of 
Bishop  Hatto's  tower  by  the  appropriately 
Dantesque  light  of  a  furnace  at  midnight 
—  not  as  better  tl^an  others,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  magic  by  which  the  writer 
imbues  and  impregnates  observation  and 
recollection  with  feeling  and  with  fancy  — 
the  most  enchanting  legend  of  enchant- 
ment ever  written  for  children  of  all  ages, 
and  sweet  and  strange  enough  to  have 
grown  up  among  the  fairytales  of  the  past 
whose  only  known  authors  are  the  winds 
and  suns  of  their  various  climates,  lurks 
like  a  fiower  in  a  crevice  of  a  crumbling 
fortress.  The  entrancing  and  haunting 
beauty  of  Rdgina's  words  as  she  watches 
the  departing  swallows  —  words  which  it 
may  seem  that  any  one  might  have  said, 
but  to  which  none  other  could  have  given 
the  accent  and  the  effect  that  Hugo  has 
thrown  into  the  simple  sound  of  them  — 
was  as  surely  derived,  we  cannot  but  think, 
from  some  such  milder  and  brighter  vision 
of  the  remembered  Rhineland  solitudes, 
as  were  the  sublime  and  all  but  /Eschylean 
imprecations  of  Guanhumarafrum  the  im- 
pression of  their  darker  and  more  savage 
memories  or  landscapes. 

Two  years  before  the  appearance  of 
"Les  Burgraves"  Victor  Hugo  had  be- 
gun his  long  and  glorious  career  as  an 
orator  by  a  speech  of  characteristically 
generous  enthusiasm,  delivered  on  his  re- 
ception into  the  Academy.  The  forgotten 
playwright  and  versifier  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded had  been  a  professional  if  not  a 
personal  enemy  ;  the  one  memorable  thing 
about  the  man  was  his  hisjh-minded  oppo- 
sition to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  his  own 
personal  iriend  before  the  epoch  of  tiiat 
tyranny  began;  and  this  was  the  point  at 


once  seized  and  dwelt  on  by  the  orator  in 
a  tone  of  earnest  and  cordial  respect. 
The  fiery  and  rapturous  eloquence  with 
which  at  the  same  time  he  celebrated  the 
martial  triumphs  of  the  empire  gave  ample 
proof  that  he  was  now,  as  his  father  had 
prophesied  that  his  mother's  royalist  boy 
would  become  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man, 
a  convert  to  the  views  of  that  father,  a 
distinguished  though  ill-requited  soldier 
of  the  empire,  and  a  faithful  champion  or 
mourner  of  its  cause.  The  stage  of  Na- 
poleonic hero-worship,  single-minded  and 
single-eyed  if  short-sighted  and  misdi- 
rected, through  which  Victor  Hago  was 
still  passing  on  towards  the  unseen  pros- 
pect of  a  better  faith,  had  been  vividly 
illustrated  and  vehemently  proclaimed  in 
his  letters  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  here* 
after  to  be  described  with  a  fervent  and 
pathetic  fidelity  in  a  famous  chapter  of 
''Les  Mis^rables."  The  same  phase  of 
patriotic  prepossession  inspired  his  no 
less  generous  tribute  to  the  not  very  ra- 
diant memory  of  Casimir  Delavigne,  to 
whom  he  paid  likewise  the  last  and  crown- 
ing honor  of  a  funeral  oration  :  an  honor 
afterwards  conferred  on  Fr^d^ric  Sonli^ 
and  far  more  deservedly  bestowed  on 
Honor^  de  Balzac.  More  generous  bis 
first  political  speech  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  could  not  be,  but  there  was  more  of 
reason  and  justice  in  its  fruitless  appeal 
for  more  than  barren  sympathy,  for  a 
moral  though  not  material  intervention, 
on  behalf  of  Poland  in  1846.  His  second 
speech  as  a  peer  is  an  edifying  commen- 
tary on  the  vulgar  English  view  of  bit 
character  as  defective  in  all  the  practi- 
cal and  rational  qualities  of  a  politician, 
a  statesman,  or  a  patriot.  The  subject 
was  the  consolidation  and  defence  of  the 
French  coast-line :  a  poet,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  all  reasonable  tradition,  if  he 
ventured  to  open  his  unserviceable  lips  at 
all  on  such  a  grave  matter  of  public  bnsi* 
ness,  ought  to  have  remembered  what  was 
expected  of  him  by  the  sagacity  of  block- 
heads, and  carefully  confined  himself  to 
the  clouds,  leaving  facts  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  proofs  to  hang  floating  in 
the  air,  while  his  vague  and  verbose  decia* 
mation  wandered  at  its  own  sweet  will 
about  and  about  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
never  came  close  enough  to  grapple  it 
This,  I  regret  to  say,  is  exactly  what  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  age  was  inconsiderate 
enough  to  avoid,  and  most  markedly  to 
abstain  from  doing;  a  course  of  conduct 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  noto- 
rious and  deplorable  love  of  paradox. 
His  speech,  though  not  wanting  in  elo* 
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quence  of  a  reserved  and  masculine  order, 
was  wholly  occupied  with  sedate  and  busi- 
ness-like exposition  of  facts  and  sugi^es- 
lion  of  remedies,  grounded  on  experience 
and  study  of  the  question,  and  resulting 
in  a  proposal  at  once  scientific  and  direct 
for  such  research  as  might  result  if  possi- 
ble in  an  arrest  of  the  double  dana:er  with 
which  the  coast  was  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Channel, 
to  a  gradual  obstruction  of  the  great  har- 
bors, and  by  the  withdrawal  or  subsidence 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  seaports 
of  the  south;  6nally,  the  orator  urged 
upon  his  audience  as  a  crowning  necessity 
the  creation  of  fresh  harbors  of  refuge  in 
dangerous  and  neglected  parts  of  the 
coast ;  insisting,  with  a  simple  and  serious 
energy  somewhat  unlike  the  imaginary 
tone  of  the  typical  or  traditional  poet,  on 
the  homely  fact  that  ninety-two  ships  had 
been  lost  on  the  same  part  of  the  coast 
within  a  space  of  seven  years,  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  the  existence  of  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  To  an  Olympian  or  a 
Nephelococcygian  intelligence  such  a  pal- 
try matter  should  have  been  even  more 
indifferent  than  the  claim  of  a  family  of 
exiles  on  the  compassion  of  the  country 
which  had  expelled  them.  To  my  own 
more  humble  and  homely  understanding 
it  seems  that  there  are  not  many  more 
significant  or  memorable  facts  on  record 
in  the  history  of  our  age  than  this:  that 
Victor  Hugo  was  the  advocate  whose 
pleading  brought  back  to  France  the  ban- 
ished race  of  which  the  future  representa- 
tive was  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  to 
keep  him  in  banishment  from  France. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which 
the  house  of  peers  had  listened  to  his 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
Louis  Philippe,  having  taken  cognizance 
of  it,  expressed  his  intention  to  authorize 
the  return  of  the  brood  whose  chief  was 
hereafter  to  pick  the  pockets  of  his  chil- 
dren. In  tlie  first  fortnight  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  future  author  of  the  terrible 
"Vision  of  Dante  "  saluted  in  words  full 
of  noble  and  fervent  reverence  the  apostle 
of  Italian  resurrection  and  Italian  unity 
in  the  radiant  figure  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth.  When  the  next  month's  revolu- 
tion had  fiung  Louis  Philippe  from  his 
throne,  Victor  Hugo  declined  to  offer 
himself  to  the  electors  as  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  assembly  about  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  framing  a  constitution  for 
the  commonwealth  ;  but  if  summoned  by 
his  fellow  citizens  to  take  his  share  of  this 
task,  he  expressed  himself  ready  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  so  imposed  on  him  with 


the  disinterested  self-devotion  of  which 
his  whole  future  career  was  to  give  such 
continuous  and  such  austere  evidence. 
From  the  day  on  which  sixty  thousand 
voices  summoned  him  to  redeem  this 
pledge,  he  never  stinted  nor  slackened  his 
efforts  to  fulfil  the  charge  he  had  accepted 
in  the  closing  words  of  a  short,  simple, 
and  earnest  address,  in  which  he  placed 
before  his  electors  the  contrasted  like- 
nesses of  two  different  republics;  one, 
misnamed  a  commonweal,  the  rule  of  the 
red  fiag,  of  barbarism  and  blindness,  com- 
munism and  proscription  and  revenge: 
the  other  a  commonweal  indeed,  in  which 
all  rights  should  be  respected  and  no  du- 
ties evaded  or  ignored;  a  government  of 
justice  and  mercy,  of  practicable  princi- 
ples and  equitable  freedom,  of  no  iniqui- 
tous traditions  and  no  Utopian  aims.  To 
establish  this  kind  of  commonwealth  and 
prevent  the  resurrection  of  the  other,  Hu- 
go, at  the  age  of  forty-six,  professed  him- 
self ready  to  devote  his  life.  The  work 
of  thirty-seven  years  is  now  before  all 
men's  eyes  for  proof  how  well  this  prom- 
ise has  been  kept.  On  dangerous  ques- 
tions of  perverse  or  perverted  socialism 
(June  20,  1848),  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  on  the  state  of  siege,  its  temporary 
necessity  and  its  imminent  abuse,  on  the 
encouragement  of  letters  and  the  freedom 
of  the  stage,  he  spoke,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  with  what  seems  to  my  poor 
understanding  the  most  admirable  good 
sense  and  temperance,  the  most  perfect 
moderation  and  loyalty.  I  venture  to 
dwell  upon  this  division  of  Hugo's  life 
and  labors  with  as  little  wish  of  convert- 
ing as  I  could  have  hope  to  convert  that 
large  majority  whose  verdict  has  estab- 
lished as  a  law  of  nature  the  fact  or  the 
doctrine  that  "every  poet  is  a  fool"  when 
he  meddles  with  practical  politics;  but 
not  without  a  confidence  grounded  on  no 
superficial  study  that  the  maintainers  of 
this  opinion,  if  they  wish  to  cite  in  sup- 
port of  it  the  evidence  supplied  by  Victor 
Hugo's  political  career,  will  do  well  to 
persevere  in  the  course  which  I  will  do 
them  the  justice  to  admit  that  —  as  far 
as  I  know  —  they  have  always  hitherto 
adopted;  in  other  words,  to  assume  the 
universal  assent  of  all  persons  worth  men- 
tioning to  the  accuracy  of  this  previous 
assumption,  and  dismiss  with  a  quiet  smile 
or  an  open  sneer  the  impossible  notion 
that  any  one  but  some  single  imbecile  or 
eccentric  can  pretend  to  take  seriously 
what  seems  to  them  ridiculous,  or  to  think 
that  ridiculous  which  to  their  wiser  minds 
commends  itself  as  serious.    This  beaten 
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road  of  assumption,  this  well-worn  high- 
way of  assertion,  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a 
simple  line  of  travel;  and  the  practical 
person  who  keeps  to  it  can  well  afford  to 
dispense  with  argument  as  palpably  su- 
perfluous, and  with  evidence  as  obviously 
impertinent.  Should  he  so  far  for<i[et  that 
urreat  principle  of  precaution  as  to  diverge 
from  it  into  the  humble  and  homely  course 
of  investigation  and  comparison  of  theory 
with  fact  and  probability  with  proof,  his 
task  may  be  somewhat  harder,  and  its 
result  somewhat  less  than  satisfactory.  I 
would  not  advise  any  but  an  honest  and 
candid  believer  in  the  theory  which  iden- 
tities genius  with  idiocy  —  which  at  all 
events  would  practically  define  one  spe- 
cial form  of  genius  as  a  note  of  general 
idiocy  —  to  study  the  speeches  (they  are 
nine  in  number,  including  two  brief  and 
final  replies  to  the  personal  attacks  of  one 
Montalembert,  whose  name  used  to  be 
rather  popular  among  a  certain  class  of 
English  journalists  as  that  of  a  practical 
worshipper  of  their  great  god  Compromise, 
and  a  professional  enemy  of  all  tyranny 
or  villany  that  was  not  serviceable  and 
obsequious  to  his  Church)  —  to  study,  1 
say,  the  speeches  delivered  by  Victor 
Hugo  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  during 
a  space  of  exactly  two  years  and  eight 
days.  The  first  of  these  speeches  dealt 
with  the  question  of  what  in  England  we 
call  pauperism  —  with  the  possibility,  the 
necessity,  and  the  duty  of  its  immediate 
relief  and  its  ultimate  removal;  the  sec- 
ond, with  the  infamous  and  inexpiable 
crime  which  diverted  against  the  Roman 
republic  an  expedition  sent  out  under 
the  plea  of  protecting  Rome  against  the 
atrocities  of  Austrian  triumph.  A  double- 
faced  and  double-dealing  law,  which  under 
the  name  or  the  mask  of  free  education 
aimed  at  securing  for  clerical  instruction 
a  monopoly  of  public  support  and  na- 
tional encouragement,  was  exposed  and 
denounced  by  Hugo  in  a  speech  which 
insisted  no  less  earnestly  and  eloquently 
on  the  spiritual  duty  and  the  spiritual 
necessity  of  faith  and  hope  than  on  the 
practical  necessity  and  duty  of  vigilant 
resistance  to  priestly  pretention,  and  vigi- 
lant exposure  of  ecclesiastical  hypocrisy 
and  reactionary  intrigue.  Against  "the 
dry  guillotine  "  of  imprisonment  in  a  trop- 
ical climate  added  to  transportation  for 
political  offences,  the  whole  eloquence  of 
a  heart  as  great  as  his  genius  was  poured 
forth  in  tervor  of  indignation  and  pity,  of 
passion  and  reason  combined.  The  next 
trick  oi  the  infamous  game  played  by  tiie 
conspirators  against  the   commonwealth, 


who  were  now  begioniDg  to  show  their 
hand,  was  the  mutilation  of  the  suffrage. 
To  this  again  Victor  Hugo  opposed  the 
same  steadfast  front  of  earnest  aod  ra- 
tional resistance  ;  and  yet  agaia  to  the 
sidelong  attack  of  the  same  political  gan^ 
on  the  existing  freedom  of  the  press.  A 
year  and  eight  days  elapsed  before  the 
delivery  of  his  next  and  last  great  speech 
in  the  Assembly  which  he  would  faio  have 
saved  from  the  shame  and  ruia  then  hard 
at  hand  —  the  harvest  of  its  own  uoprio- 
cipled  infatuation.  The  fruit  of  conspir- 
acy, long  manured  with  fraud  and  false- 
hood and  all  the  furtive  impurities  of 
intrigue,  was  now  ripe  even  to  rottenness, 
and  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  already 
stretched  towards  it  —  into  the  lips  yet 
open  to  protest  that  no  one  —  the  accuser 
himself  must  know  it  —  that  no  one  was 
dreaming  of  a  second  French  empire. 
All  that  reason  and  indignation,  eloquence 
and  argument,  loyalty  and  sincerity  could 
do  to  save  the  commonwealth  from  de- 
struction and  the  country  from  disgrace, 
was  done;  how  utterly  in  vain  is  matter 
of  history  —  of  one  among  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  roll  of  its  criminal  records. 
The  voice  of  truth  and  honor  was  roared 
and  hooted  down  by  the  faction  whose  tac- 
tics would  have  discredited  a  den  of  less 
dishonest  and  more  bare-faced  thieves; 
the  stroke  of  state  was  ready  for  striking; 
and  the  orator's  next  address  was  the 
utterance  of  an  exile. 

There  are  not,  even  in  the  whole  work 
of  Victor  Hugo,  many  pages  of  deeper  and 
more  pathetic  interest  than  those  which 
explain  to  us  "what  exile  is.**  Each  of 
the  three  prefaces  to  the  three  volumes  of 
his  "Actes  et  Paroles  "is  rich  in  living 
eloquence,  in  splendid  epigram  and  de- 
scription, narrative  and  satire  and  study  of 
men  and  things  ;  but  the  second,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  still  be  first  in  attraction,  if 
it  had  no  other  claim  than  this,  that  it 
contains  the  record  of  the  death  of  Ca(h 
tain  Harvey.  No  reverence  for  innocent 
and  heroic  suffering,  no  abhorrence  of  tri- 
umphant and  execrable  crime,  can  impede 
or  interfere  with  our  sense  of  the  incalciH 
lable  profit,  the  measureless  addition  to 
his  glory  and  our  gain,  resulting  from 
Victor  Hugo^s  exile  of  nineteen  years  and 
nine  months.  Greater  already  than  all 
other  poets  of  his  time  together,  these 
years  were  to  make  him  greater  than  any 
but  the  very  greatest  of  all  time.  His 
first  task  was  of  course  the  discharge  of  a 
direct  and  practical  duty ;  the  record  or 
registration  of  the  events  he  had  just  wit* 
nessed,  the   infliction    on    the   principal 
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agent  in  them  of  the  simple  and  immediate 
chastisement  consisting  in  the  delineation 
of  his  character  and  the  recapitulation  of 
his  work.  There  would  seem  to  be  among 
modern  Enjjlishmen  an  impression  — 
somewhat  singular,  it  appears  to  me,  in  a 
race  which  professes  to  hold  in  special 
reverence  a  book  so  dependent  for  its  ar- 
guments and  its  effects  on  a  continuous 
appeal  to  conscience  and  emotion  as  the 
Bible  —  that  the  presence  of  passion,  be  it 
never  so  righteous,  so  rational,  so  inevi- 
table by  any  one  not  ignoble  or  insane, 
implies  the  absence  of  reason  ;  that  such 
indignation  as  inflamed  the  lips  of  Elijah 
with  prophecy,  and  armed  the  hand  of 
Jesus  with  a  scourge,  is  a  sign  —  except  of 
course  in  Palestine  of  old  —  that  the  per- 
son affected  by  this  kind  of  moral  excite- 
ment must  needs  be  a  lunatic  of  the  senti- 
mental  if  not  rather  of  the  criminal  type. 
The  main  facts  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
»*  Napoleon  le  Petit  "  and  "  L*Histoire  d'un 
Crime  '*  are  simple,  flagrant,  palpable,  in- 
disputable. The  man  who  takes  any  other 
view  of  them  than  is  expressed  in  these 
two  books  must  be  prepared  to  impugn 
and  to  confute  the  principle  that  perjury, 
robbery,  and  murder  are  crimes.  But,  we 
are  told,  the  perpetual  vehemence  of  in- 
cessant imprecation,  the  stormy  insistence 
of  unremitting  obloquy,  which  accompa- 
nies every  chapter,  illuminates  every  page, 
underlines  every  sentence  of  the  narrative, 
must  needs  impair  the  confidence  of  an 
impartial  reader  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
a  chronicle  and  a  commentary  written 
throughout  as  in  characters  of  flaming  fire. 
Englishmen  are  proud  to  prefer  a  more 
temperate,  a  more  practical,  a  more  sedate 
form  of  political  or  controversial  elo- 
quence. When  I  remember  and  consider 
certain  examples  of  popular  oratory  and 
controversy  now  flagrant  and  flourishing 
among  us,  i  am  tempted  to  doubt  the  ex- 
act accuracy  of  this  undoubtedly  plausible 
proposition  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  must 
take  leave  to  doubt  yet  more  emphatically 
the  implied  conclusion  that  the  best  or  the 
only  good  witness  procurable  on  a  ques- 
tion of  rigl)t  and  wrong  is  one  too  impar- 
tial to  feel  entliusiasm  or  indignation; 
that  indifference  alike  to  good  and  evil  is 
the  sign  of  perfect  equity  and  trustworthi- 
ness in  a  judge  of  moral  or  political  ques- 
tions; that  a  man  who  has  witnessed  a 
deliberate  massacre  of  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children,  if  he  be  indiscreet 
enough  to  describe  his  experience  in  any 
tone  but  that  of  scientitic  or  aesthetic 
serenity,  forfeits  the  inherent  right  of  a 
reasonable  and  an  honorable  man  to  com- 


mand a  respectful  and  attentive  hearing 
from  all  honorable  and  reasonable  men. 

But,  valuable  and  precious  as  all  such 
readers  will  always  hold  these  two  books 
of  immediate  and  implacable  history,  they 
will  not,  1  presume,  be  rated  among  the 
more  important  labors  of  their  author's 
literary  life.  No  one  who  would  know 
fully  or  would  estimate  aright  the  greatest 
genius  born  into  the  world  in  our  nine- 
teenth century  can  afford  to  pass  them  by 
with  less  than  careful  and  sympathetic 
study ;  for  without  moral  sympathy  do 
care  will  enable  a  student  to  form  any 
but  a  trivial  and  a  frivolous  judgment  on 
writings  which  make  their  primary  appeal 
to  the  conscience  —  to  the  moral  instinct 
and  the  moral  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
They  may  perhaps  not  improperly  be 
classed,  for  historic  or  biographic  interest, 
with  the  **  Litt^rature  et  Philosophie  mfi- 
l^es  "  which  had  been  given  to  the  world  in 
1834.  From  the  crudest  impressions  of 
the  boy  to  the  ripest  convictions  of  the 
man,  one  common  quality  informs  and 
harmonizes  every  stage  of  thought,  every 
phase  of  feeling,  every  change  of  spiritual 
outlook,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
writings  of  which  that  collection  is  com- 
posed ;  the  quality  of  a  pure,  a  perfect,  an 
intense  and  burning  sincerity.  Apart 
from  this  personal  interest  which  informs 
them  all,  two  at  least  are  indispensable  to 
any  serious  and  thorough  study  of  Hugo's 
work :  the  fervent  and  reiterated  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  worse  than  neglected 
treasures  of  mediaeval  architecture  then 
delivered  over  for  a  prey  to  the  claws  of 
the  destroyer  and  the  paws  of  the  restorer ; 
the  superb  essay  on  Mirabeau,  which  re- 
mains as  a  landmark  or  tidemark  in  the 
history  of  his  opinions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  But  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  these  was  not  to  be  given  in 
prose  —  not  even  in  the  prose  of  Victor 
Hugo. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  DAY  or  two  after,  they  all  went  to  the 
Priory  for  Easter. 

The  Priory  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  it  was  Markham's  house.  It  was  not 
a  very  great  house,  nor  was  it  mediaeval 
and  mysterious,  as  an  unsophisticated 
i  magi  nation  naturally  expected.     1  ts  name 
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came,  it  was  said  (or  hoped),  from  an  old 
ecclesiastical  establishmeDt  once  planted 
there;  but  the  house  itself  was  a  sort  of 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  with  a  ^ood  deal 
of  plaster  and  imitated  ornament  of  the 
perpendicular  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
worst  of  its  kind,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
that  which  most  attracts  the  imitator.  It 
stood  on  a  slope  above  the  beach,  where 
the  vegetation  was  soft  and  abundant,  re- 
calling; more  or  less  to  the  mind  of  Frances 
the  aspect  of  the  country  with  which  she 
was  best  acquainted  —  the  great  bosquets 
of  glistering  green  laurel  and  laurestina 
simulating  the  daphnes  and  orange-trees, 
and  the  gray  downs  above  recalling  in 
some  degree  the  scattered  hilltops  above 
the  level  of  the  olives ;  though  the  great 
rollers  of  the  Atlantic  which  thundered  in 
upon  the  beach  were  not  like  that  rippling 
blue  which  edged  the  Riviera  in  so  many 
rims  of  delicate  color.  The  differences, 
however,  struck  Frances  less  than  the 
resemblance,  for  which  she  had  scarcely 
been  prepared,  and  which  gave  her  a  great 
deal  of  surprised  pleasure  at  the  first 
glance.  This  put  temporarily  out  of  her 
mind  all  the  new  and  troublesome  thoughts 
which  her  conversation  with  Markham 
had  called  forth,  and  which  had  renewed 
her  curiosity  about  her  step-brother,  whom 
she  had  begun  to  receive  into  the  land- 
scape around  her  with  the  calm  of  habit 
and  without  asking  any  questions.  Was 
he  really  bad,  or  rather,  not  good?  — 
which  was  as  far  as  Frances  could  go. 
Had  he  really  been  the  cause,  or  partly 
the  cause,  of  the  separation  between  her 
father  and  mother?  She  was  bewildered 
by  these  little  breaks  in  the  curtain  which 
concealed  the  past  from  her  so  completely, 
that  past  which  was  so  well  known  to  the 
others  around,  which  an  invincible  deli- 
cacy prevented  her  from  speaking  of  or 
asking  questions  about.  All  went  on  so 
calmly  around  her,  as  if  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine  had  ever  been ;  and  yet 
she  was  aware  not  only  that  much  had 
been,  but  that  it  remained  so  distinctly  in 
the  minds  of  those  smiling  people  as  to 
influence  their  conduct  and  form  their  mo- 
tives still.  Though  it  was  Markham's 
house,  it  was  his  mother  who  was  the  un- 
contested sovereign,  not  less,  probably 
more,  than  if  the  real  owner  had  been  her 
husband  instead  of  her  son.  And  even 
Frances,  little  as  she  was  acquainted  with 
the  world,  was  aware  that  this  was  seldom 
the  case.  And  why  should  not  Markham 
at  his  age,  which  to  her  seemed  at  least 
ten  years  more  than  it  was,  be  married, 
when  it  was   already   thought   important 


that  Constance  should  marry?  These 
were  very  bewildering  questions,  and  the 
moment  to  resume  the  subject  never 
seemed  to  come. 

There  was  a  party  in  the  house,  which 
included  Claude  Ramsay,  and  the  Sir 
Thomas,  the  elder  person  in  whom  Lady 
Markham  had  thought  there  could  be  noth- 
ing particularly  interesting.  He  was  a 
very  frequent  member  of  the  family  party, 
all  the  same ;  and  now  that  they  were  liv- 
ing under  the  same  roof,  Frances  did  not 
find  him  without  interest.  There  was  also 
a  lady  with  two  daughters,  whose  appear- 
ance was  verv  interesting  to  the  girl. 
They  remindecl  her  a  little  of  Constance, 
and  of  the  difficulty  she  had  found  in  find- 
ing subjects  on  which  to  converse  with 
her  sister.  The  Miss  Montagues  knew  a 
great  many  people,  and  talked  of  them 
continually;  but  Frances  knew  nobody. 
She  listened  with  interest,  but  she  conld 
add  nothing  either  to  their  speculations  or 
recollections.  She  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  contrivances  which  brought 
about  the  marriage  between  Cecil  Gray 
and  Emma  White.  She  was  utterly  in- 
competent even  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
what  Lady  Milbrook  would  do  nowj  and 
she  did  not  even  understand  about  the 
hospitals  which  they  visited  and  '*  took  an 
interest  '^  in.  She  tried  very  hard  to  get 
some  little  current  with  which  she  could 
make  herself  acquainted  in  the  river  of 
their  talk  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  diffi- 
cult. Even  when  she  brought  out  her 
sketch-book  and  opened  ground  upon  that 
subject  —  about  which  the  poor  little  girl 
modestly  believed  she  knew  by  experience 
a  very  little  —  she  was  silenced  in  five 
minutes  by  their  scientific  acquaintance 
with  washes,  and  glazing,  and  body  color, 
and  the  laws  of  composition.  Frances 
did  not  know  how  to  compose  a  picture. 
She  said :  "  O  no  ;  I  do  not  make  it  up  in 
my  head  at  all ;  I  only  do  what  I  see. 

**  You  mean  you  don't  formulate  rules," 
said  .Maud.  "  Of  course  you  don't  mean 
that  vou  merely  imitate,  for  that  is  tea- 
board  style  :  and  your  drawings  are  quite 
pretty.     I  like  that  little  bit  of  the  coast." 

"  How  well  one  knows  the  Riviera," 
said  Ethel;  "everybody  who  goes  there 
has  something  to  show.  But  I  am  rather 
surprised  you  don't  keep  to  one  style. 
You  seem  to  do  a  little  of  everything. 
Don't  you  feel  that  flower-painting  rather 
spoils  your  hand  for  the  larger  effects?" 

"  It  wants  such  a  very  different  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade,"  said  the  other 
sister.  '*  You  have  to  calculate  your  tones 
on  such   a  different  scale.     If  you  were 
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working  at  South  Kensington  or  any  other 
of  the  good  schools " 

**  I  should  not  advise  her  to  do  that  — 
should  you,  Maud  ?  —  there  is  such  a  long 
elementary  course.  But  I  suppose  you 
did  your  freehand,  and  all  that,  in  the 
schoolroom  ?  " 

Frances  did  not  know  how  to  reply. 
She  put  away  her  little  sketch  with  a 
sense  of  extreme  humiliation.  **0h,  1  am 
afraid  I  am  not  fit  to  talk  about  it  at  all," 
she  said.  *'  I  don*t  even  know  what  words 
to  use.  It  has  been  all  imitation,  as  you 
say." 

The  two  young  ladies  smiled  upon  her, 
and  reassured  her.  •*  You  must  not  be 
discouraged.  I  am  sure  you  have  talent. 
It  only  wants  a  little  hard  work  to  master 
the  principles  ;  and  then  you  go  on  so 
much  easier  afterwards,"  they  said.  It 
puzzled  Frances  much  that  they  did  not 
produce  their  own  sketches,  which  she 
thought  would  have  been  as  good  as  a 
lesson  to  her;  and  it  was  not  till  long 
after  that  it  dawned  upon  her  that  in  this 
particular  Maud  and  Ethel  were  defective. 
They  knew  how  to  do  it,  but  could  not  do 
it ;  whereas  she  could  do  it  without  kno\v- 
ing  how. 

"  How  is  it,  I  wonder,"  said  one  of 
them,  changing  the  subject  after  a  little 
polite  pause,  which  suggested  fatigue, 
"that  Mrs.  Winterbourn  is  not  here  this 
year?" 

They  looked  at  her  for  this  information, 
to  the  consternation  of  Frances,  who  did 
not  know  liow  to  reply.  "  You  know  I 
have  not  been  long  —  here,"  she  said; 
she  had  intended  to  say  at  home,  but  the 
effort  was  beyond  her,  "and  I  don't  even 
know  who  Mrs.  Winterbourn  is." 

"  Oh  !  "  they  both  cried  ;  and  then  for  a 
minute  there  was  nothing  more.  "You 
may  think  it  strange  of  us  to  speak  of  it," 
said  Maud  at  length;  "only,  it  always 
seemed  so  well  understood  ;  and  we  have 
always  met  her  here." 

•*Oh,  she  goes  everywhere,"  cried  Eth- 
el.    "  There  never  was  a  word  breathed 

against Please    don't    think    that^ 

from  anything  we  have  said." 

*'On  the  contrary,  mamma  always  says 
it  is  so  wise  of  Lady  Markham,"  said 
Maud;  "so  much  better  that  he  should 
always  meet  her  here." 

Frances  retired  into  herself  with  a  con- 
fusion which  she  did  not  know  how  to 
account  for.  She  did  not  in  the  least 
know  what  they  meant,  and  yet  she  felt 
the  color  rise  in  her  cheek.  She  blushed 
for  she  "knew  not  what;  so  that  Maud 
and  Ethel  said  to  each  other,  afterwards  : 


'*  She  is  a  little  hypocrite.     She  knew  just 
as  well  as  either  you  or  I." 

Frances,  however,  did  not  know;  and 
here  was  another  subject  about  which  she 
could  not  ask  information.  She  carried 
away  her  sketchbook  to  her  room  with  a 
curious  feeling  of  ignorance  and  foolish- 
ness. She  did  not  know  anything  at  all; 
neither  about  her  own  surroundings,  nor 
about  the  little  art  which  she  was  so  fond 
of,  in  which  she  had  taken  just  a  little 
pride,  as  well  as  so  much  pleasure.  She 
put  the  sketches  away  with  a  few  hasty 
tears,  feeling  troubled  and  provoked,  and 
as  if  she  could  never  look  at  them  with 
any  satisfaction,  or  attempt  to  touch  a 
pencil  again.  She  had  never  thought 
they  were  anything  great ;  but  to  be  made 
to  feel  so  foolish  in  her  own  little  way 
was  hard.  Nor  was  this  the  only  trial 
to  which  she  was  exposed.  After  dinner, 
drawing  aside,  which  she  did  with  a  sense 
of  irritation  which  her  conscience  con- 
demned, from  the  neighborhood  of  Ethel 
and  Maud,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas,  who  also  had  a  way  of  keep- 
ing very  clear  of  these  young  ladies.  He 
came  to  where  Frances  was  standing  in 
a  corner,  almost  out  of  sight.  She  had 
drawn  aside  one  edge  of  the  curtain,  and 
was  looking  out  upon  the  shrubbery  and 
the  lawn,  which  stood  out  against  the 
clear  background  of  the  sea,  with  a  great 
deal  of  wistfulness,  and  perhaps  a  secret 
tear  or  two  in  her  eyes.  Here  she  was 
startled  by  a  sudden  voice  in  her  ear. 
"  You  are  looking  out  on  the  moonlight," 
Sir  Thomas  said.  It  took  her  a  moment 
before  she  could  swallow  the  sob  in  her 
throat. 

"  It  is  very  bright ;  it  is  a  little  like  — 
home."  This  word  escaped  her  in  the 
confusion  of  her  thoughts. 

"You  mean  the  Riviera.     Did  you  like 
it  so  much  ?     I  should  have  thought 
But   no  doubt,  whatever  the  country  is 
which  we  call  home,  it  seems  desirable  to 
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us. 

"  Oh,  but  you  can't  know  how  beautiful 
it  is,"  cried  Frances,  roused  from  her  fit 
of  despondency.  "  Perhaps  you  have 
never  been  there  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  often.  Does  your  father  like  it 
as  well  as  you  do.  Miss  Waring  }  I  should 
have  supposed,  for  a  man '* 

"  Yes,"  said  Frances,  "  I  know  what 
you  mean.  They  say  there  is  nothing  to 
do.  But  my  father  is  not  a  man  to  want 
to  do  anything.  He  is  fond  of  books  ;  he 
reads  all  day  long,  and  then  comes  out 
into  the  loggia  with  his  cigarette  —  and 
talks  to  me." 
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"That  sounds  very  pleasant,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  with  a  smile,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  involuntary  quaver  that  had  got  into 
the  girPs  voice.  "But  I  wonder  if  per- 
haps he  does  not  want  a  little  variety,  a 
little  excitement?  Excuse  me  for  saying 
so.  Men,  you  know,  are  not  always  so 
easily  contented  as  the  better  half  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  then  they  are  accustomed  to 
larger  duties,  to  more  action,  to  public 
affairs." 

"  I  don*t  think  papa  takes  much  interest 
in  all  that,"  said  Frances  with  an  air  of 
authority.  "  He  has  never  cared  for  what 
was  going  on.  The  newspapers  he  some- 
times will  not  open." 

"  That  is  a  great  change.  He  used  to  be 
a  hot  politician  in  the  old  days." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father?"  she  cried, 
turning  upon  him  with  a  glow  of  sudden 
interest. 

"I  knew  him  very  well  —  better  than 
most  people.  I  was  one  of  those  who  felt 
the  deepest  regret " 

She  stood  gazing  at  him  with  her  face 
lifted  to  him  with  so  profound  an  interest 
and  desire  to  know,  that  he  stopped  short, 
startled  by  the  intensity  of  her  look. 
"Miss  Waring,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  very 
delicate  subject  to  talk  to  their  child 
upon." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  is.  I  don't  like  to  ask 
—  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  know." 
Frances  was  seized  with  one  of  those  sud- 
den impulses  of  confidence  which  some- 
times make  the  young  so  indiscreet.  If 
she  had  known  Sir  Thomas  intimately,  it 
would  not  have  occurred  to  her  ;  but  as  a 
stranger,  he  seemed  safe.  "  No  one  has 
ever  told  me,"  she  added  in  the  heat  of 
this  sudden  overflow,  "neither  how  it  was 
or  why  it  was ;  except  xMarkham,  who  says 
it  was  his  fault." 

"There  were  faults  on  all  sides,  I 
think,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  ♦*  There  always 
are  in  such  cases.  No  one  person  is  able 
to  carry  out  such  a  prodigious  mistake. 
You  must  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly. 
You  are  the  only  person  whom  1  can  ask 
about  my  old  friend." 

*'  Oh,  I  like  you  to  speak  plainly,"  cried 
Frances.  "Talk  to  me  about  him;  ask 
me  anything  you  please."  The  tears 
came  into  her  voice,  and  she  put  her 
hands  together  instinctively.  She  had 
been  feeling  very  lonely  and  homesick, 
and  very  much  out  of  accord  with  all 
her  surroundinu^s.  To  return  even  in 
thou<j:iu  to  the  old  life  and  its  associations 
brouglit  a  flood  of  bitter  sweetness  to  her 
heart. 

"  I  can  see  at  least,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
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that  he  has  secured  a  most  loviDg  cham- 
pion in  his  child." 

This  arrested  her  enthusiasm  in  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  too  sincere  to  accept  such 
a  solution  of  her  own  complicated  feel- 
ings. Was  she  the  loving  charopioD  which 
she  was  so  suddenly  assumed  to  be  ?  She 
became  vaguely  aware  that  the  things 
which  had  rushed  back  upon  her  mind  and 
filled  her  with  longing  were  not  the  ex- 
cellences of  her  father,  but  rather  the  old 
peace  and  ease  and  ignorance  of  her 
youthful  life,  which  nothing  could  now  re- 
store. She  could  not  respond  to  the  COQ- 
fidence  of  her  father's  friend.  He  had 
kept  her  in  ignorance ;  he  had  deceived 
her;  he  had  not  made  any  attempt  to 
clear  the  perplexities  of  her  difficult  path, 
but  left  her  to  find  out  everything,  more 
perhaps  than  she  yet  knew.  Sir  Thomas 
was  a  little  surprised  that  she  made  him 
no  reply ;  but  he  set  it  down  to  emotion 
and  agitation,  which  might  well  take  from 
so  young  and  innocent  a  girl  the  possibil- 
ity of  reply. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  justified 
in  the  hope  I  have  been  entertaining  ever 
since  you  came,"  he  said.  "It  is  very 
hard  that  your  father  should  be  banished 
from  his  own  country  and  all  his  duties  by 
—  what  was,  after  all,  never  a  very  import 
tant  cause.  There  has  been  no  unpardon- 
able wrong  on  either  side.  He  is  terribly 
sensitive,  you  know.  And  Lady  Mark- 
ham —  she  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine;  I 
have  a  great  affection  for  her." 

"If  you  please," said  Frances  quickly, 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  listen  to  any 
discussion  of  mamma." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Waring,"  he  cried, 
"this  is  better  and  better.  You  are  then 
a  partisan  on  both  sides?" 

Poor  little  Frances  felt  as  if  she  were 
at  least  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  and  with- 
out any  way  of  escape.  She  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  an  appeal  which  he  did  not 
understand,  for  how  was  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  she  did  not  know  all  about 
a  matter  which  had  affected  her  whole 
life? 

"Don*t  you  think,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
drawing  very  close  to  her,  stooping  over 
her,  "  that  if  we  two  were  to  lay  our  heads 
together,  we  might  bring  things  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding?  Constance,  to  whom 
I  have  often  spoken  on  the  subject,  knew 
only  one  side  —  and  that  not  the  difficult 
side.  Markham  was  mixed  up  in  it  all, 
and  could  never  be  impartial.  But  you 
I  know  both,  and  your  father  best.  I  am 
I  sure  you  are  full  of  sense,  as  Waring'a 
,  daughter  ought  to  be.  Don't  jou  think— " 
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He  had  taken  both  Frances's  hands  in 
his  enthasiasro,  and  pressed  so  closely 
upon  her  that  she  had  to  retreat  a  step, 
almost  with  alarm.  And  he  had  his  back 
to  the  light,  shutting  her  out  from  all  suc- 
cor, as  she  thought.  It  was  all  the  girl 
could  do  to  keep  from  crying  out  that 
she  knew  nothing,  that  she  was  more  ig- 
norant than  any  one  ;  and  when  there  sud- 
denly  came  from  behind  Sir  Thomas  the 
sound  of  many  voices,  without  agitation 
or  special  meaning,  her  heart  gave  a 
bound  of  relief,  as  if  she  had  escaped.  He 
gave  her  hands  a  vehement  pressure  and 
let  them  drop;  and  then  Claude  Ramsay's 
voice  of  gentle  pathos  came  in.  "Are 
you  not  afraid.  Miss  Waring,  of  the 
draught?  There  must  be  some  door  or 
window  open.  It  is  enough  to  blow  one 
away." 

**  You  look  like  a  couple  of  conspira- 
tors,*' said  xMarkham.  **  Fan,  your  little 
eyes  are  blinking  like  an  owl's.  Come 
back,  my  dear,  into  the  light." 

"  No,"  said  Claude ;  *'  the  light  is  per- 
fect. I  never  can  understand  why  people 
should  want  so  much  light  only  to  talk 
by.  Will  you  sit  here,  Miss  Waring? 
Here  is  a  corner  out  of  the  draught.  I 
want  to  say  something  more  about  Bor- 
dighera — one  other  \\\.\\t  rensci^nement^ 
and  then  I  shall  not  require  to  trouble  you 
any  more." 

Frances  looked  at  Markham  for  help, 
but  he  did  not  interfere.  He  looked  a 
liitle  grave,  she  thought ;  but  he  took  Sir 
Thomas  by  the  arm,  and  presently  led 
him  away.  She  was  too  shy  to  refuse  on 
her  own  account  Claude's  demand,  and  sat 
down  reluctantly  on  the  sofa,  where  he 
placed  himself  at  her  side. 

"Your  sister,"  he  said,  "never  had 
much  sympathy  with  me  about  draughts. 
She  used  to  think  it  ridiculous  to  take  so 
much  care.  But  my  doctrine  always  is, 
take  care  beforehand,  and  then  you  don't 
need  to  trouble  yourself  after.  Don't  you 
think  1  am  right?" 

She  understood  very  well  how  Con- 
stance would  receive  his  little  speeches. 
In  the  agitation  in  which  she  was,  gleams 
of  perception  coming  through  the  chaos, 
sudden  visions  of  Constance,  who  had 
been  swept  out  of  her  mind  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events,  and  of  her  father,  whom 
her  late  companion  had  been  talking  about 
—  as  it  it  would  be  so  easy  to  induce  him 
to  change  all  his  ways,  and  do  what  other 
people  wished  !  —  came  back  to  her  mind. 
They  seemed  to  stand  before  her  there, 
both  appearing  out  of  the  mists,  both  so 
completely  aware  of  what  they  wanted  to 


do  —  so  little  likely  to  be  persuaded  into 
some  one  else's  mode  of  thought. 

"  I  think  Constance  and  you  were  not 
at  all  likely  to  think  the  same,"  she  said. 

Ramsay  looked  at  her  with  a  glance 
which  for  him  was  hasty  and  almost  ex- 
cited. "  No?  "  he  said  in  an  interrogative 
tone.  "  What  makes  you  think  so?  Per- 
haps when  one  comes  to  consider,  you  are 
right.  She  was  always  so  well  and  strong. 
You  and  I,  perhaps,  do  you  think,  are 
more  alike  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Frances,  very  decidedly. 
"  I  am  much  stronger  than  Constance. 
She  might  have  some  patience  with  — 
with  —  what  was  fanciful ;  but  I  should 
have  none." 

"With  what  was  fanciful?  Then  you 
think  I  am  fanciful  ?  "  said  Claude,  raising 
himself  up  from  his  feeble  attitude.  He 
laughed  a  little,  quite  undisturbed  in  tem- 
per by  this  reproach.  "  I  wish  other  peo- 
ple thought  so ;  I  wish  they  would  let  me 
stay  comfortably  at  home,  and  do  what 
everybody  does.  But,  Miss  Waring,  you 
are  not  so  sympathetic  as  I  thought." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  sympathetic," 
said  Frances,  feeling  much  ashamed  of 
herself.  "Oh,  Mr.  Ramsay,  forgive  me; 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  so  disa- 
greeable." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Claude.  "When 
people  don't  know  me,  they  often  think  so. 
I  am  sorry,  because  I  thought  perhaps  you 
and  I  might  agree  better.  But  very  likely 
it  was  a  mistake.  Are  you  feeling  the 
draught  again?  It  is  astonishing  how  a 
draught  will  creep  round,  when  you  think 
you  are  quite  out  of  the  way  of  it.  If  you 
feel  it,  you  must  not  run  the  risk  of  a  cold, 
out  of  consideration  for  me." 


From  The  Gentleman's  Masazine. 
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During  a  long  sojourn  on  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro letters  and  papers  reached  me  only  at 
rare  intervals.  On  one  occasion  I  passed 
very  nearly  two  months  without  seeing  a 
newspaper.  I  remember,  when  at  the 
end  of  that  time  one  was  put  before  me,  I 
snatched  it  up  eagerly  and  began  hastily 
scanning  the  columns,  or  column-headings 
rather,  in  search  of  startling  items  from 
abroad,  and  that  after  five  minutes  I  laid 
it  down  again  to  listen  to  some  one  talk- 
ing in  the  room,  and  that  I  eventually  left 
the  place  without  reading  the  paper  at  all. 
I  suppose  I  snatched  it  up  at  first  mechan- 
ically, just  as  a  cat,  even  when  not  hungry, 
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pounces  oo  a  mouse  it  sees  scuttlinc^  across 
its  path.  It  was  simply  the  survival  of 
an  old  habit  —  a  trick  played  by  uncon- 
scious memory  on  the  intellect,  like  the 
action  of  the  person  who  has  resided  all 
his  life  in  a  hovel,  and  who,  on  enter- 
ing a  cathedral  door  or  passing  under  a 
lofty  archway,  unwittingly  stoops  to  avoid 
bumping  his  forehead  against  an  imagi- 
nary lintel.  I  was  conscious  on  quitting 
the  room,  where  I  had  cast  aside  the  un- 
read nevvspaper,  that  the  old  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  at  large  had  in  a  great 
measure  forsaken  me ;  yet  the  thought 
did  not  seem  a  degrading  one,  nor  was  I 
at  all  startled  at  this  newly  discovered 
indifference,  though  up  till  then  I  had 
always  been  a  keen  politician  and  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  moves  on  the 
great  chessboard  of  the  world.  How  had 
I  spent  those  fifty  or  sixty  days,  I  asked 
myself,  and  from  what  enchanted  cup  had 
I  drunk  the  oblivious  draught  which  had 
wrought  such  a  change  in  me.**  The  an- 
swer was  that  I  had  drunk  from  the  cup 
of  nature,  that  my  days  had  been  spent 
with  peace.  It  then  also  seemed  to  me 
that  the  passion  for  politics,  the  perpetual 
craving  of  the  mind  for  some  new  thing, 
is  after  all  only  a  feverish,  artificial  feeling, 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  condi- 
tions we  live  in,  perhaps,  but  from  which 
one  rapidly  recovers  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  pandered  to,  just  as  a  toper  when  re- 
moved from  temptation  recovers  a  healthy 
tone  of  body  and  finds  to  his  surprise  that 
he  is  able  to  exist  without  the  aid  of  stim- 
ulants. It  is  easy  enough  to  relapse  from 
this  free  and  pleasant  condition;  in  the 
latter  case  the  emancipated  man  goes  back 
to  the  bottle,  in  the  former  to  the  perusal 
of  leading  articles  and  of  the  fiery  utter- 
ances of  those  who  make  politics  their 
trade.  Tliat  I  have  never  been  guilty  of 
backsliding  I  cannot  boast;  nevertheless 
the  lesson  nature  taught  me  in  that  lonely 
country  was  not  wholly  wasted,  and  while 
I  was  in  that  condition  of  mind  I  found  it 
very  agreeable.  I  was  delighted  to  dis- 
cover that  the  stimulus  derived  from  many 
daily  telegrams  and  much  discussion  of 
remote  probabilities  was  not  necessary 
to  keep  my  mind  from  lethargy.  Things 
about  which  I  had  hitherto  cared  little 
now  occupied  my  thoughts  and  supplied 
me  with  pleasurable  excitement.  How 
fresh  and  how  human  it  seemed  to  feel  a 
keen  interest  in  the  village  annals,  the 
domestic  lite,  the  simple  pleasures,  cares, 
and  struggles  of  the  people  I  lived  with  ! 
This  is  a  feeling  only  to  be  experienced 
in  any  great  degree  by  the  soul  that  has 


ceased  to  vex  itself  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Russia,  the  attitude  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  the  meeting  or  break- 
ing up  of  Parliaments.  When  the  Eastern 
question  had  lost  its  ancient  fascination 
for  me  I  found  a  world  large  enough  for 
my  sympathies  in  the  little  community  of 
men  and  women  on  the  Rio  Negro.  Here 
for  upwards  of  a  century  the  colony  has 
existed,  cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  hundreds 
of  desert  leagues  from  all  communion  with 
fellow-Christians,  surrounded  by  a  great 
wilderness,  waterless  and  overgrown  with 
thorns,  peopled  only  by  pumas,  ostriches, 
and  wandering  tribes  of  savage  men.  In 
this  romantic  isolation  the  colonists  spend 
their  whole  lives,  roaming  in  childhood 
over  the  wooded  uplands  to  stain  their 
lips  with  the  juices  of  crimson  and  purple 
berries,  like  the  babes  in  the  ballad ;  in 
after  life  with  one  cloud  always  on  their 
otherwise  sunlit  horizon  —  the  fear  of  the 
red  man,  and  always  ready  to  fly  to  arms 
and  mount  their  horses  when  the  cannon 
booms  forth  its  loud  alarm  from  the  fort. 

It  must  of  necessity  have  been  a  case 
of  war  to  the  knife  with  these  white  aliens 
—  war  not  only  with  the  wild  tribes  that 
cherish  an  undying  feud  against  the  rob- 
bers of  their  inheritance,  but  also  with 
nature.  For  when  man  begins  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  to  introduce  domestic  cattle, 
and  to  slay  a  larger  number  of  wild  ani- 
mals than  he  requires  for  food  —  and  civ- 
ilized man  must  do  all  that  to  create  the 
conditions  necessary  to  his  existence  — 
from  that  moment  does  he  place  himself 
in  antagonism  with  nature,  and  has  there- 
after to  suffer  countless  persecutions  at 
her  hands.  After  a  century  of  residence 
in  the  valley  the  colonist  has  established 
his  position  so  that  he  cannot  be  driven 
out.  Twenty -five  years  ago  it  was  still 
possible  for  a  great  cacique  to  gallop  into 
the  town,  clattering  his  silver  harness  and 
flourishing  his  spear,  to  demand  with  loud 
threats  of  vengeance  his  unpaid  annual 
tribute  of  cattle,  knife-blades,  indigo,  and 
cochineal.  Now  the  red  man's  spirit  is 
broken;  in  numbers  and  in  courage  he  is 
declining.  During  the  last  decade  the 
desert  places  have  been  abundantly  wa- 
tered with  his  blood,  and  before  many 
years  are  over,  the  old  vendetta  will  be 
forgotten,  for  he  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Nature,  albeit  now  without  his  aid,  still 
maintains  the  conflict,  enlisting  the  ele- 
ments, with  bird,  beast,  and  insect,  against 
the  hated  white  disturber,  whose  way  of 
life  is  not  in  harmony  with  her  way.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  very  thin,  a  mere  car- 
pet of  mould  spread  over  the  sand  sod 
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gravel  strata;  this  soil  was  held  together 
by  the  roots  of  the  slow-growinjj  perennial 
giant  pampas  grasses  ;  but  when  the  white 
roan  came  with  his  attendant  train  of  do- 
mestic animals  this  native  vegetation  dis- 
appeared,  giving  place  to  the  tender, 
quick-growing,  perishable  clovers  and 
grasses  of  Europe.  The  heats  of  summer 
burn  these  up  to  dust,  leaf  and  root;  the 
violent  winds  which  blow  incessantly  dur- 
ing the  three  hottest  months  carry  away 
the  surface  soil,  so  that  during  seasons  of 
drought  a  cloud  of  dust  hangs  over  the 
valley,  which  becomes  in  appearance  a 
desert  of  barren  sand. 

Then  there  are  the  animal  foes.  Pu- 
mas infest  the  settlement.  At  all  seasons 
a  few  of  these  sly  but  withal  audacious 
robbers  haunt  the  riverside;  but  in  win- 
ter a  great  many  lean  and  hungry  individ- 
uals come  down  from  the  uplands  to  slay 
the  sheep  and  horses,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  track  them  to  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  thorny  thickets  overhanging 
the  valley.  I  was  told  that  not  less  than 
a  hundred  pumas  were  killed  annually  by 
the  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  locusts  are  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  In  summer  I  frequently  rode  over 
miles  of  ground  where  they  literally  car- 
peted the  earth  with  their  numbers,  rising 
in  clouds  before  me,  causing  a  sound  as 
of  a  loud  wind  with  their  win^s.  It  was 
always  the  same,  I  was  told ;  every  year 
they  appeared  at  some  point  in  the  valley 
to  destroy  the  crops  and  pasturage.  Then 
there  were  birds  of  many  species  and  in 
incalculable  numbers.  To  an  idle  sports- 
man without  a  stake  in  the  country  it  was 
paradise.  At  one  place  I  noticed  all  the 
wheat  ruined,  most  of  the  stalks  being 
stripped  and  broken,  presenting  a  very 
curious  appearance;  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  from  the  owner  of  the  desolate  fields 
that  in  this  instance  the  coots  had  been 
the  culprits.  Tliousands  of  these  birds 
came  up  from  the  river  every  night,  and 
in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  frighten  them 
away  they  had  succeeded  in  wasting  his 
corn. 

On  either  side  of  the  long,  straggling 
settlement  spreads  the  uninhabited  desert 
—  uninhabitable,  in  fact,  for  it  is  water- 
less, with  a  sterile,  gravelly  soil  that  only 
produces  a  thorny  vegetation  of  dwarf 
trees.  It  serves,  however,  as  a  breeding- 
place  for  myriads  of  winged  creatures; 
and  never  a  season  passes  but  it  sends 
down  its  hungry  leijions  of  one  kind  or 
another  into  the  valley.  During  my  stay 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese  were  the  great- 
est foes  to  the  farmer.     When  the  sowing 


season  commenced  the  pigeons  (Columba 
maculosa)  came  in  myriads  to  devour  the 
grain,  which  is  here  sown  broadcast. 
Shooting  and  poisoning  them  was  prac- 
tised on  some  farms,  while  on  others  dogs 
were  trained  to  hunt  the  birds  from  the 
ground;  but  notwithstanding  all  these 
measures  half  the  seed  committed  to  the 
earth  was  devoured.  Wheh  the  corn  was 
fully  ripe  and  ready  to  be  harvested  then 
came  the  brown  duck  —  Dafila  spinacauda 
—  in  millions  to  feast  on  the  grain.  Early 
in  winter  the  arrival  of  the  migratory  up* 
land  geese  —  Cleophaga  magellanica  — 
was  dreaded.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
keep  them  from  the  fields  when  the  wheat 
is  young  or  just  beginning  to  sprout; 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  flocks  of 
these  birds  quietly  feeding  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  fluttering  scarecrows  set 
up  to  frighten  them.  They  do  even  greater 
injury  to  the  pasture  lands,  where  they 
are  often  so  numerous  as  to  denude  the 
earth  of  the  tender  young  clover,  thus 
depriving  the  sheep  of  their  only  food. 
On  some  estates  mounted  boys  were  kept 
scouring  the  plains,  and  driving  up  the 
flocks  with  loud  shouts;  but  their  labors 
were  quite  profitless :  fresh  armies  of 
geese  on  their  way  north  were  continually 
pouring  in,  making  a  vast  camping-ground 
of  the  valley,  till  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass 
remained  for  the  perishing  cattle. 

From  this  dribbling  warfare,  with  clouds 
of  winged  things  for  an  enemy,  let  us  go 
back  once  more  to  that  sterner  conflict 
with  hostile  men  in  which  the  little  colony 
has  so  often  been  involved.  One  episode 
from  its  eventful  history  I  wish  to  relate, 
for  in  this  instance  the  Patagonians  had, 
for  once,  to  oppose  a  foreign  and  civilized 
foe.  The  story  is  so  strange,  even  in  the 
singularly  romantic  annals  of  the  green 
continent,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible. 
The  main  facts  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  historical  documents.  The  details  given 
here  were  taken  from  the  lips  of  people 
living  on  the  spot,  and  who  were  familiar 
with  the  story  from  childhood. 

Very  early  in  this  century  the  Brazil- 
ians were  convinced  that  in  the  Argentine 
nation  they  had  a  determined  foe  to  their 
plundering  policy,  and  for  many  years 
they  waged  war  against  liuenos  Ayres, 
putting  forth  all  their  feeble  energies  in 
operations  by  land  and  sea  to  crush  their 
troublesome  neighbor,  until  1828,  when 
they  finally  abandoned  the  contest.  Dur- 
ing this  war  the  imperialists  conceived 
the  idea  of  capturing  the  Patagonian  set- 
tlement of  El  Carmen,  which  was  known 
to  be  quite  unprotected.     Three  ships  of 
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war  with  a  larc^e  continj^ent  of  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  effect  this  insignificant 
conquest,  and  in  due  time  reached  the 
Rio  Negro.  One  of  the  ships  came  to 
grief  on  the  bar,  which  is  very  difficult ; 
and  there  it  eventually  became  a  total 
wreck.  The  other  two  succeeded  in  get- 
ting safely  into  the  river.  The  troops,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  men,  were 
disembarked  and  sent  on  to  capture  the 
town,  which  is  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  sea.  The  ships  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  though  it  was  scarcely 
thought  that  their  co-operation  would  be 
required  to  take  so  weak  a  place  as  the 
Carmen.  Happily  for  the  colonists,  the 
imperial  armada  found  the  navigation  dif- 
ficult, and  one  of  the  ships  ran  on  to  a 
sandbank  about  halfway  to  the  town ;  the 
other  proceeded  alone  only  to  arrive  when 
it  was  all  over  with  the  land  force.  This 
force,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  its 
march  near  the  river,  owing  to  the  steep 
hills  intersected  by  valleys  and  ravines 
and  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  thorns, 
was  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous  route 
leading  it  several  miles  away  from  the 
water.  Tidings  of  the  approaching  army 
soon  reached  the  Carmen,  and  all  able- 
bodied  men  within  call  were  quickly  mus- 
tered in  the  fort.  They  numbered  only 
seventy,  but  the  Patagonians  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves.  Women  and 
children  were  brought  into  the  fort;  guns 
were  loaded  and  placed  in  position ;  then 
the  commander  had  a  happy  inspiration 
and  all  the  strong  women  were  made  to 
display  themselves  on  the  walls  in  male 
attire.  Dummy  soldiers,  hastily  impro- 
vised from  blocks  of  wood,  bolsters,  and 
other  materials  were  also  placed  at  inter- 
vals ;  so  that  when  the  Brazilians  arrived 
in  sight  they  were  surprised  to  see  four 
or  five  hundred  men,  as  they  thought,  on 
the  ramparts  before  them.  From  the 
high  ground  behind  the  town  where  they 
had  halted  they  commanded  a  view  of  the 
river  for  several  miles,  but  the  expected 
ships  were  not  yet  in  sight.  The  day  had 
been  oppressively  hot,  without  a  cloud, 
and  that  march  of  about  thirty  miles  over 
the  waterless  desert  had  exhausted  the 
men.  Probably  they  had  been  suffering 
from  sea-sickness  during  the  voyage;  at 
any  rate,  they  were  now  mad  with  thirst, 
worn  out,  and  not  in  a  fit  state  to  attack  a 
position  seemingly  so  strongly  defended. 
They  determined  to  retire,  and  wait  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  attack  the  place  in 
concert  wiih  tiie  ships.  To  the  joy  and 
am.izement  of  the  Patagonians,  their  for- 
midable enemy  left  witiiout  firing  a  shot. 


Another  happy  inspiration  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  commander,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Brazilians  had  disappeared  behind  the 
rising  ground,  his  seventy  men  were  has* 
tily  despatched  to  collect  and  bring  in  all 
the  horses  pasturing  in  the  valley.  When 
the  invaders  had  been  about  three  or  four 
hours  on  their  spiritless  return  march,  the 
thunder  of  innumerable  hoofs  was  heard 
behind  them,  and  looking  back,  they  be- 
held a  great  army,  as  they  imagined  in 
their  terror,  charging  down  upon  them. 
These  were  their  seventy  foes  spread  in 
an  immense  half-moon,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  over  a  thousand  horses  were  being 
driven  along  at  frantic  speed.  The  Bra- 
zilians received  their  equine  enemy  with  a 
discharge  of  musketry ;  but  thous^h  many 
horses  were  slain  or  wounded,  the  frantic 
yells  of  the  drivers  behind  still  urged  them 
on,  and  in  a  few  moments,  blind  with 
panic,  they  were  trampling  down  the  in> 
vaders.  In  the  mean  time  the  Patago* 
nians  were  firing  into  the  confused  mast 
of  horses  and  men;  and  by  a  singular 
chance  —  a  miracle  it  was  held  to  be  at 
the  time  —  the  officer  commanding  the 
imperial  troops  was  shot  dead  by  a  stray 
bullet ;  then  the  men  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion  —  five 
hundred  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  empire 
to  seventy  poor  Patagonians,  mostly  farm- 
ers, tradesmen,  and  artisans.  The  honor 
of  the  empire  was  very  little  to  those  fam- 
ishing wretches  crying  out  with  frothing 
mouths  for  water  instead  of  quarter. 
Leaving  their  muskets  scattered  aboat 
the  plain,  they  were  marched  by  their 
captors  down  to  the  river,  which  was 
about  four  miles  off,  and  reached  it  at  a 
point  just  where  the  bank  slopes  down 
between  the  Parrot's  Cliff  on  one  side  and 
the  house  I  resided  in  on  the  other.  Like 
a  herd  of  cattle  maddened  with  thirst, 
they  rushed  into  the  water,  trampling  each 
other  down  in  their  haste,  so  that  many 
were  smothered,  while  others,  pushed  too 
far  out  by  the  surging  mass  behind,  were 
swept  from  their  feet  by  the  swift  current 
and  drowned.  W*hen  they  had  drunk 
their  fill,  they  were  driven  like  cattle  to 
the  Carmen  and  shut  up  within  the  fort. 
In  the  evening  the  ship  arrived  before  the 
town,  and,  going  a  little  too  near  the 
shore  on  the  opposite  side,  ran  aground. 
The  men  in  her  were  quickly  apprised  of 
the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  the  land 
force ;  meanwhile  the  resolute  Patago* 
nians,  concealed  amongst  the  trees  on  the 
shore,  began  to  pepper  the  deck  with  rons- 
ket-balls  ;  the  Brazilians,  in  terror  for  their 
lives,  leaped  into  the  water  and  swam  to 
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land ;  and  when  darkness  fell,  the  colo- 
nists had  crowned  their  brave  day's  work 
by  the  capture  of  the  imperial  war-vessel 
Itaparica.  No  doubt  it  was  soon  pulled 
to  pieces,  good  building  material  being 
rather  expensive  on  the  Rio  Negro;  a 
portion  of  the  wreck,  however,  still  lies  in 
the  river,  and  often,  when  the  tide  was 
low  and  those  old  brown  timbers  came  up 
above  the  surface,  like  the  gaunt  fossil 
ribs  of  some  gigantic  pliocene  monster,  I 
have  got  out  of  my  boat  and  stood  upon 
them  experiencing  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction. Thus  the  awful  war-cloud  burst, 
and  the  little  colony,  by  pluck  and  cun- 
ning and  readiness  to  strike  at  the  proper 
moment,  saved  itself  from  the  disgrace  of 
being  conquered  by  the  infamous  empire 
of  the  tropics. 

During  my  residence  at  the  house  along- 
side the  Parrot's  Cliff,  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors I  was  very  much  interested  in  was  a 
man  named  Sosa.  He  was  famed  for  an 
almost  preternatural  keenness  of  sight, 
had  great  experience  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
frontier,  and  was  always  employed  as  a 
scout  in  times  of  Indian  warfare.  He  was 
also  a  celebrated  horse-thief.  His  horse- 
stealing propensities  were  ineradicable, 
and  had  to  be  winked  at  on  account  of  his 
usefulness  ;  so  that  he  was  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  own  devices.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  fox  hired  to  act  as  watch-dog  to 
the  colony  in  times  of  danger ;  and  though 
the  victims  of  his  numberless  thefts  had 
always  been  anxious  to  wreak  personal 
vengeance  on  him,  his  vulpine  sagacity 
had  so  far  enabled  him  to  escape  them  all. 
My  interest  in  him  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  tlie  son  of  a  man  whose  name 
figures  in  Argentine  history,  Sosa's  fa- 
ther was  an  illiterate  gaucho  —  a  man  of 
the  plains  —  possessing  faculties  so  keen 
that  to  ordinary  beings  his  feats  of  vision 
and  hearing,  and  his  sense  of  direction  on 
the  monotonous  plains,  seemed  almost 
miraculous.  As  he  also  possessed  other 
qualities  suitable  to  a  leader  of  men  in  a 
semi-savage  region,  he  rose  in  time  to  the 
command  of  the  south-western  frontier, 
where  his  numerous  victories  over  the 
Indians  fyavG  him  so  great  a  prestige  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  dictator  Rosas  —  the 
Nero  of  South  America,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  enemies  —  was  roused,  and  at  his 
instigation  Sosa  was  removed  by  means 
of  a  cup  of  poison.  The  son,  though  in 
all  other  respects  a  degenerate  being,  in- 
herited his  father's  wonderful  senses. 
One  instance  of  his  keen-sightedness 
which  I  heard  struck  me  as  very  curious. 
I  n  iS6i  Sosa  had  found  it  prudent  to  disap- 


pear for  a  season  from  the  colony,  and  in 
the  company  of  five  or  six  more  gauchos 
—  also  offenders  against  the  law«  who  had 
flown  to  the  refuge  of  the  desert — he 
amused  himself  by  hunting  ostriches  along 
the  Rio  Colorado.  On  the  I2th  of  March 
the  hunters  were  camping  beside  a  grove 
of  willows  in  the  valley,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  that  evening,  while  seated  round 
the  fire  roasting  their  ostrich  meat,  Sosa 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  held  his 
open  hand  high  above  his  head  for  some 
moments.  "  There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind 
blowing,"  he  exclaimed,  "yet  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  are  trembling.  What  can  this 
portend  ?  "  The  others  stared  at  the  trees, 
but  could  see  no  motion,  and  began  to 
laugh  and  jeer  at  him.  Presently  he  sat 
down  again,  remarking  that  the  trembling 
had  ceased;  but  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening  he  seemed  very  much  disturbed  in 
his  mind.  He  remarked  repeatedly  that 
such  a  thing  had  never  happened  in  his 
experience  before,  for,  he  said,  he  could 
feel  a  breath  of  wind  before  the  leaves  felt 
it,  and  there  had  been  do  wind  ;  he  feared 
that  it  was  a  warning  of  some  disaster 
about  to  overtake  their  party.  The  disaster 
was  not  for  them.  On  that  evening,  when 
Sosa  sprang  up  terrified  and  pointed  to  the 
leaves  which  to  the  others  appeared  mo- 
tionless, occurred  the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  distant  city  of  Mendoza, 
crushing  twelve  thousand  people  to  death 
in  its  fall.  Th^t  the  subterranean  wave 
extended  east  to  the  Plata,  and  south- 
wards into  Patagonia,  was  afterwards 
known,  for  in  the  cities  of  Rosario  and 
Buenos  Ayres  clocks  stopped,  and  a  slight 
shock  was  also  experienced  in  the  Carmen 
on  the  Rio  Negro. 

My  host,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Ventura,  being  a  Patagonian  by  birth,  and 
not  far  off  fifty  years  old,  must,  I  imagined, 
have  seen  a  thousand  things  worth  relat- 
ing, and  I  frequently  importuned  him  to 
tell  some  of  his  early  experiences  in  the 
settlement.  But  somehow  he  invariably 
drifted  into  amorous  and  gambling  remi- 
niscences, interesting  in  their  way,  some 
of  them ;  but  they  were  not  the  kind  of 
recollections  I  wished  to  hear.  The  em- 
pire of  his  affections  had  been  divided  be- 
tween Cupid  and  cards;  and  apparently 
everything  he  had  seen  or  experienced  in 
fifty  eventful  years,  unless  it  had  some  re- 
lation to  one  of  these  two  divinities,  was 
clean  forgotten  —  cast  away  from  him  like 
the  ends  of  the  innumerable  cigarettes  he 
had  been  smoking  all  his  life.  Once,  how- 
ever, a  really  interesting  adventure  of  his 
boyhood  was  recalled  accidentally  to  his 
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mind.  He  came  home  one  evening  from 
the  Carmen,  where  he  had  been  spending 
the  day,  and  during  supper  told  me  the 
following  story. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  he 
was  sent  one  day  with  four  others  —  three 
lads  like  himself,  and  a  middle-aged  man 
named  Marcos  in  charge  of  them  —  with 
a  herd  of  horses  required  for  military  ser- 
vice at  a  place  twenty-five  leagues  up  the 
river.  For,  at  that  period,  every  person 
was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  commander 
of  the  colony.  Halfway  to  their  destina- 
tion there  wasacorral,  or  cattle  enclosure, 
standing  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  river,  but  miles  away  from  any  habita- 
tion. They  drove  their  animals  into  the 
corral,  and,  after  unsaddling  and  turning 
loose  the  beasts  they  had  r'dden,  were 
about  to  catch  fresh  horses,  when  a  troop 
of  Indians  was  spied  charging  down  upon 
them.  *•  Follow  me,  boys  !  "  shouted 
Marcos,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and 
away  they  rushed  to  the  river,  throwing 
off  their  clothes  as  they  ran.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  in  the  water  swim- 
ming for  life,  the  shouts  of  the  savages 
ringing  in  their  ears.  The  river  at  this 
point  was  about  eight  hundred  feet  broad, 
with  a  strong  current,  and  two  of  the  lads 
dared  not  venture  across,  but  escaped, 
diving  and  swimming  along  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bank  like  a  couple  of  water- 
rats  or  wounded  ducks,  and  finally  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  r^ed  bed  at  some 
distance.  The  others,  led  by  Marcos,  be- 
ing good  swimmers  like  most  of  the  Pata- 
gonians,  struck  boldly  out  for  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Bnt  when  they  approached  it 
and  were  beginning  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  escape,  they  were  suddenly 
confronted  with  another  party  of  mounted 
Indians,  standing  a  few  yards  back  from 
the  margin  and  quietly  waiting  their  ar- 
rival. They  turned  and  swam  away  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream  once  more :  here 
one  of  them,  a  youth  named  Damian,  be- 
gan to  exclaim  that  he  was  getting  tired, 
and  would  sink  unless  Marcos  could  save 
him.  Marcos  told  him  to  save  himself  if 
he  could  ;  then  Damian,  bitterly  reproach- 
ing him  for  his  selfishness,  declared  that 
he  would  swim  back  to  the  side  they  had 
started  from  and  give  himself  up  to  the 
Indians.  Naturally  they  made  no  objec- 
tion, being  unable  to  help  him;  and  so 
Damian  left  them,  and  when  the  Indians 
saw  him  approaching  they  got  off  their 
horses  and  came  down  to  the  margin,  their 
lances  in  their  hands.  Of  course  Damian 
knew  right  well  that  savages  seldom  bur- 
den themselves  with  a  male  captive  when 


they  happen  to  be  out  on  the  war-path ; 
but  he  was  a  clever  boy,  and  though  death 
by  steel  was  more  painful  than  death  by 
drowning,  there  was  still  a  faint  chance 
that  his  captors  might  have  compas- 
sion on  him.  He  began,  in  fact,  to  appeal 
to  their  mercy  from  the  moment  he 
abandoned  his  companions.  ** Indiana! 
friends !  brothers !  "  be  shouted  aloud 
from  the  water.  **Do  not  kill  me:  in 
heart  I  am  an  Indian  like  one  of  year* 
selves,  and  no  Christian.  My  skin  is 
white,  I  know;  but  I  hate  my  own  race; 
to  escape  from  them  has  always  been  my 
one  desire.  To  live  with  the  Indians  I 
love,  in  the  desert,  that  is  the  only  wish 
of  my  heart.  Spare  me,  brothers,  take 
me  with  you,  and  I  will  serve  you  all  my 
life.  Let  me  live  with  you,  hunt  with 
you,  fight  with  you  —  especially  against 
the  hated  Christians." 

In  the  middle  of  the  river  Marcos  lifted 
up  his  face  and  laughed  hoarsely  to  hear 
this  eloquent  address;  though  they  ex- 
pected to  see  poor  Damian  thrust  through 
with  spears  the  very  next  moment,  he 
could  not  help  laughing.  They  watched 
him  arrive,  still  loudly  crying  out  for  mer- 
cy, astonishing  them  very  much  with  his 
oratorical  powers,  for  Damian  had  not 
hitherto  made  any  display  of  this  kind  of 
talent.  The  Indians  took  him  by  the 
hands  and  drew  him  out  of  the  water, 
then,  surrounding  him,  walked  him  away 
to  the  corral,  and  from  that  moment  Da- 
mian disappeared  from  the  valley ;  for  on 
a  search  being  made  afterwards,  not  even 
his  bones,  picked  clean  by  vultures  amd 
foxes,  could  be  found. 

After  seeing  the  last  of  their  comrade, 
and  keeping  themselves  afloat  with  the 
least  possible  exertion,  Marcos  and  Ven- 
tura were  carried  down  stream  by  the 
swift  current  till  they  gained  a  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  With  the 
drift-wood  found  on  it  they  constructed  a 
raft,  binding  the  sticks  together  with  long 
grass  and  rushes,  and  on  it  they  floated 
down  stream  to  the  inhabited  portion  of 
the  valley,  and  so  eventually  made  their 
escape. 

The  reason  why  my  host  told  me  this 
story  instead  of  one  of  his  usual  love  in- 
trigues or  gambling  adventures  was  be- 
cause that  very  day  he  had  seen  Damian 
once  more,  just  returned  to  the  settlement 
where  he  had  so  long  been  forgotten  by 
every  one.  Thirty  years  of  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  wind  of  the  desert  had  made 
him  .so  brown,  while  in  manner  and  speech 
he  had  grown  so  like  an  Indian,  that  the 
poor  amateur  savage  found  it  bard  at  first 
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to  establish  his  identity.  His  relations 
had,  however,  been  poor,  and  had  long 
passed  away,  leavinc^  nothing  for  him  to 
inherit,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
discredit  his  strange  story.  He  related 
that  when  the  Indians  drew  him  from  the 
water  and  carried  him  back  to  the  corral 
they  disagreed  amongst  themselves  as  to 
what  they  should  do  to  him.  Luckily  one 
of  them  understood  Spanish,  and  trans- 
lated to  the  others  the  substance  of  Da- 
mian's  speech  delivered  from  the  water. 
When  they  questioned  their  captive  he 
invented  many  other  ingenious  lies,  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  poor  orphan  boy,  and 
that  the  cruel  treatment  his  master  sub- 
jected him  to  had  made  him  resolve  to 
escape  to  the  Indians.  The  only  feeling 
he  had  towards  his  own  race,  he  assured 
them,  was  one  of  undying  animosity  ;  and 
he  was  ready  to  vow  that  if  they  would 
only  let  him  join  their  tribe  he  would  al- 
ways be  ready  for  a  raid  on  the  Chris- 
tian settlement.  To  see  the  entire  white 
race  swept  away  with  fire  and  steel  was, 
in  fact,  the  cherished  hope  of  his  heart. 
Their  savage  breasts  were  touched  with 
his  piteous  tale  of  sufferings;  his  re- 
vengeful feelings  were  believed  to  be 
genuine,  and  they  took  him  to  their  own 
home,  where  he  was  permittted  to  share 
in  the  simple  delights  of  the  aborigines. 
They  belonged  to  a  tribe  very  powerful 
at  that  time,  inhabiting  a  district  called 
Las  Manzanas  —  that  is,  the  Apple  Coun- 
try—  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Negro  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  shortly  after 
the  conquest  of  South  America  a  few 
courageous  Jesuit  priests  crossed  over 
from  Chili  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  An- 
des to  preach  Christianity  to  the  tribes 
there,  and  that  they  took  with  them  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  grain,  and  seeds 
of  European  fruits.  The  missionaries 
soon  met  their  death,  and  all  that  remained 
of  their  labors  among  the  heathen  were  a 
few  apple-trees  they  had  planted.  These 
trees  found  a  soil  and  climate  so  favor- 
able, that  they  soon  began  to  propa- 
gate spontaneously,  becoming  exceedingly 
abundant.  Certain  it  is  that  now,  after 
two  or  three  centuries  of  neglect  by  man, 
these  wild  apple-trees  still  yield  excellent 
fruit,  whicl)  the  Indians  eat,  and  from 
which  they  also  make  a  fermented  liquor 
they  call  chi chi. 

To  this    far-off   fertile  region    Damian 
was  taken  to  lead  the  kind  of  life  he  pro- 
fessed   to   love, 
and   clear,   swift 


guanaco,  ostrich,  and  wild  horse;  and  be- 
yond all  in  the  west  the  stupendous  moun- 
tain  range  of  the  Cordilleras  —  a  realm  of 
enchantment  and  ever-changing  beauty. 
Very  soon,  however,  when  the  novelty  of 
the  new  life  had  worn  off,  together  with 
the  exultation  he  had  experienced  at  his 
escape  from  cruel  death,  his  heart  began 
to  be  eaten  up  with  secret  grief,  and  he 
pined  for  his  own  people  again.  Escape 
was  impossible;  to  have  revealed  his  true 
feelings  would  have  exposed  him  to  in- 
stant cruel  death.  To  take  kindly  to  the 
savage  way  of  life,  outwardly  at  least,  was 
now  his  only  course.  With  cheerful  coun- 
tenance he  went  forth  on  long  hunting 
expeditions  in  the  depth  of  winter,  ex- 
posed all  day  to  bitter  cold  and  furious 
storms  of  wind  and  sleet,  cursed  and 
beaten  for  his  awkwardness  by  his  fellow* 
huntsmen  ;  at  night  stretching  his  aching 
limbs  on  the  wet,  stony  ground,  with  the 
rug  they  permitted  him  to  wear  for  only 
covering.  When  the  hunters  were  un- 
lucky it  was  customary  to  slaughter  a 
horse  for  food.  The  wretched  animal 
would  be  first  drawn  up  by  vts  hind  legs 
and  suspended  from  the  branches  of  a 
great  tree,  so  that  all  the  blood  might  be 
caught,  for  this  is  the  chief  delicacy  of  the 
Patagonian  savage.  An  artery  would  be 
opened  in  the  neck  and  the  spouting  blood 
caught  in  large  earthen  vessels;  then, 
when  the  savages  gathered  round  to  the 
feast,  poor  Damian  would  be  with  them 
to  drink  his  share  of  the  abhorred  liquid, 
hot  from  the  heart  of  the  still  living  brute. 
In  autumn,  when  the  apples  were  fer- 
mented in  pits  dug  in  the  earth  and  lined 
with  horse  hides  to  prevent  the  juice  from 
escaping,  he  would  take  part,  as  became 
a  true  savage,  in  the  grand  annual  drink- 
ing-bouts. The  women  would  first  go 
round  carefully  gathering  up  all  knives, 
spears,  bolas,  or  other  weapons  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  drunken  men,  to  carry 
them  away  into  the  forest,  where  they 
would  conceal  themselves  with  the  chil- 
dren. Then  for  days  the  warriors  would 
give  themselves  up  to  the  joys  of  intoxi- 
cation; and  at  such  times  unhappy  Da- 
mian would  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
ridicule,  blows,  and  execrations;  the  In- 
dians being  full  of  boisterous  fun  or  else 
truculent  in  their  cups,  and  loving  above 
all  things  to  have  a  *' white  fool"  for  a 
butt. 

At  length,  when  he  came  to  man*s  es- 


tate, was  fluent  in  their  language,  and 
Here  were  hill,  forest,  i  outwardly  in  all  things  like  a  savage,  a 
river,  great    undulating    wife  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  she  bore 


plains,  the  pleasant  pasture  lands  of  the 
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known  as  ^rown  up  or  old  men  gradually 
died  off,  were  killed,  or  drifted  away; 
children  who  had  always  known  Damian 
as  one  of  the  tribe  grew  to  manhood,  and 
it  was  for<;otten  that  he  bad  ever  been  a 
Christian  and  a  captive.  Yet  still,  with 
his  helpmate  by  his  side,  weaving  ru((s 
and  raiment  for  him  or  ministerini;  to  his 
wants  —  for  the  Indian  wife  is  always  in- 
dustrious and  the  patient,  willint;,  affec- 
tionate slave  of  her  lord  —  and  with  all 
his  young  barbarians  at  play  on  the  grass 
before  his  hut,  he  would  sit  in  the  waning 
sunlight  oppressed  with  sorrow,  dreaming 
the  old  dreams  he  could  not  banish  from 
his  heart.  And  at  last,  when  his  wife 
began  to  grow  wrinkled  and  dark-skinned, 
as  a  middle-aged  Indian  mother  invariably 
does,  and  when  his  children  were  becom- 
ing men,  the  gnawing  discontent  at  his 
breast  made  him  resolve  to  leave  the  tribe 
and  the  life  he  secretly  hated.  He  joined 
a  hunting  party  going  towards  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  after  travelling  for  some 
days  with  them  his  opportunity  came, 
when  he  secretly  left  them  and  made  his 
way  alone  to  the  Carmen. 

**  And  there  he  is,"  concluded  Ventura, 
when  he  had  told  the  story  with  undis- 
guised contempt  for  Damian  in  his  tone, 
"an  Indian  and  nothing  less!  Does  he 
imagine  he  can  ever  be  like  one  of  us 
after  living  that  life  for  thirty  years?  If 
Marcos  were  alive,  how  he  would  laugh  to 
see  Damian  back  again,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  solemn  as  a  cacique, 
brown  as  old  leather,  and  calling  himself 
a  white  man  !  Yet  here  he  says  he  will 
remain,  and  here  amongst  Christians  he 
will  die.  Fool,  why  did  he  not  escape 
twenty  years  ago,  or,  having  remained  so 
long  in  the  desert,  why  has  he  now  come 
back  where  he  is  not  wanted.**" 

Ventura  was  very  unsympathetic,  and 
appeared  to  have  no  kindly  feelings  left 
for  his  old  companion-in-arms,  but  I  was 
touched  with  the  story  I  had  heard. 
There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  life 
of  that  poor  returned  wanderer,  an  alien 
now  to  his  own  fellow-townsmen,  home- 
less amidst  the  pleasant  vineyards,  poplar 
groves,  and  old  stone  houses  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  light;  listening  to  the 
bells  from  the  church  tower  as  he  had 
listened  to  them  in  childhood,  and  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  realizing  in  a  dull,  vague 
kind  of  way  that  it  might  never  more  be 
with  him  as  it  had  been  in  the  vanished 
past.  Possibly  also,  the  memory  of  his 
savage  spouse  who  had  loved  him  many 
years  would  add  some  bitterness  to  his 
strange,  isolated  life.    For,  far  away  in 


their  old  home,  she  would  still  wait  for 
him,  vainly  hoping,  fearing  much,  dim- 
eyed  with  sorrow  and  long  watching,  yet 
never  seeing  his  form  returning  to  her 
out  of  the  mysterious  haze  of  the  desert. 
Poor  Damian,  and  poor  wife ! 

W.  H.  Hudson. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Ceotnnr. 
A  SWAIN  OF  ARCADY. 

"The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  it  more  and 


more. 


It 


It  is  half  a  century  and  more  since  our 
laureate  wrote  down  that  melancholy  line. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  rat]wa3*s  and 
no  steamboats  worth  speaking  of  —  there 
were  parish  pounds,  and  stocks,  and  stage 
coaches,  and  strong  arms  thrashed  the 
corn  out  with  the  flail ;  and  there  were 
prize-fij^hts,  and  duels,  and  lotteries,  and 
cock-fighting,  and  a  host  of  other  pictur- 
esque institutions  which  people  could  de* 
light  themselves  with  almost  as  they 
pleased.  The  individual  in  those  days 
had  incomparably  more  liberty  of  a  certain 
kind  than  he  has  now  —  his  speech  and 
his  dress  ''bewrayed*'  him.  Different 
parts  of  the  country  bad  their  character^ 
istic  costumes,  their  characteristic  diar 
lects,  their  local  habits  of  life,  methods  of 
tillage,  even  local  eatables  and  drinkables ; 
and  when  a  man  rode  from  London  to 
Exeter  his  eyes  and  ears  were  opened  to 
sights  and  sounds  very  strange  and  start* 
ling  to  the  born  Londoner,  who  in  his  turn 
in  those  days  was  an  individual V9\x\\  pe* 
culiarities  of  his  own.  All  this  is  K^infir, 
and  has  well  nigh  gone.  The  world  is 
more  and  more.  The  world  has  growa 
too  big  for  us.  We  are  being  flattened  by 
monstrous  Juggernaut  wheels,  which  roll 
over  us  all,  and  reduce  us  all  to  a  smirky 
surface  of  dreary,  dismal,  dull  dead-aliv* 
ism,  and  the  individual  is  withering,  his 
individualism  crushed  out  of  htno-— UQ* 
recogniz;ible  as  anything  but  a  tiny  portion 
of  a  mass. 

"  Look  at  this  'ere  feller ! "  said  an  an« 
gry  pig  jobber  to  me  the  other  day,  whom 
1  was  trying  to  reconcile  to  my  church* 
warden.  **  £e  don't  know  'ow  to  write  a 
letter  —  the  feller  calls  me  Mister  Brown 
on  his  imvilope  !  "  It  really  was  too  bad. 
For  are  we  not  all  esquires?  Yes;  and 
;  we  all  wear  black  coats,  and  dark  trousers, 
and  **  toppers,"  at  least  in  London,  and 
socks,  and  the  same  sort  of  boots,  and 
London  tailors  come  and  bother  us  for  or* 
ders  and  refuse  to  go  away.    And  I  am 
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told  that  the  ladies'  dressmakers  make 
periodical  journeys  to  Paris,  and  get  the 
same  patterns  for  the  dresses,  and  the 
bonnets,  and  the  —  well,  the  other  things 
—  for  all  the  ladies  within  tiie  four  seas  ; 
and  they  all  look  like  one  another,  or  try 
to  look  like  one  another,  from  the  parson's 
daughter  up  to  the  celestials  behind  Spiers 
and  Pond's  counters,  including  that  mid- 
dle class  which  embraces  the  dairymaid 
and  the  duchess.  Already  the  enterpris- 
ing caterers  for  public  amusement  have 
been  compelled  to  send  to  Japan  to  find  a 
hundred  queer-looking  people,  and  I  think 
the  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  a  museum 
will  be  opened  at  South  Kensington  for 
individuals  who  shall  have  survived  the 
withering  process,  and  whom  the  world 
shall  have  left  out  from  its  all-absorbing 
conglomerate. 

Yet  there  are  here  and  there,  in  odd 
corners  and  out-of-the-way  holes,  some  few 
survivals  of  that  almost  extinct  species 
whom  I  like  to  believe  that  the  laureate 
had  in  mind  when  he  foresaw  the  future 
of  the  world  —  a  species  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  must  needs  call  indi- 
viduals, because  that  other  term,  which 
used  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  my  grand- 
mother, has  somehow  come  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Yes,  there  are  still  to  be 
found  certain  human  creatures  who  live, 
and  talk,  and  dress,  and  stand  about,  and 
otherwise  deport  themselves,  in  a  manner 
which  shocks  and  amazes  the  world,  and 
who  retain  their  individualism  in  spite  of 
all  that  popular  opinion  can  do  to  discoun- 
tenance them.  If  they  are  rich,  their  re- 
bellion from  established  usages  goes  some 
way  to  create  a  new  fashion,  and  the  vie- 
trix  causa  of  the  many  finding  an  obstacle 
in  its  onward  course  submits  to  swerve 
for  a  moment  from  its  line  of  advance,  in 
homage  to  some  nineteenth-century  Cato 
who  can  breast  and  turn  the  stream. 

The  very  last  time  I  was  at  Oxbridge  I 
was  sauntering  through  one  of  the  college 
courts,  and  my  footsteps  were  arrested  by 
a  lovely  spectacle  such  as  I  have  not  seen 
for  many  years.  Outside  the  "sported" 
door  of  some  college  magnate  —  for  his 
name  had  Mr.  before  it  on  the  lintel  — 
there  stood  three  pairs  of  Wellington 
boots,  newly  polished,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  boots  a  beautifully  clean  pile  of  mag- 
nificent stand-up  collars  with  very  long 
strings  attached  to  them.  None  of  your 
new-fangled  buttons  for  that  great  man  ! 
Should  lie  demean  himself  to  buttons 
when  he  knew  the  virtue  of  tape?  and  for 
boots — should  he  spoil  the  set  of  his 
trousers  by   the  inelegant  protuberances 


of  laces  that  might  crack  any  moment,  and 
hooks  and  eyes  that  might  go  off  with  a 
bang  when  it  was  least  expected  of  them? 
What  had  boot-hooks  been  invented  for, 
sir.?  And  invented  by  a  great  duke,  too, 
sir  !  "  Why,  I  defy  a  man  to  wear  straps 
with  your  clumsy  new-fangled  high-lows  !" 

There  used  to  be  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals at  the  universities  some  years 
ago;  they  are  almost  utterly  extinct  now. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  freshman, 
meeting  one  of  them  out  hunting ;  he  wore 
a  garment  over  his  coat  which  was  called 
a  spescer,  and  when  it  came  on  to  a  blow 
as  we  rode  home  together,  he  gravely 
checked  his  horse  and  tied  a  large  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief  over  his  hat  and  un- 
der his  chin,  saying  to  me  in  a  cautious 
way,  "  I  always  carry  a  spare  handkerchief 
to  tie  my  hat  on  with  when  it's  rough.  It's 
a  good  hint  for  you,  young  man  !  "  I  did 
not  ask  him  if  he  kept  another  for  fasten- 
ing his  head  on.  Perhaps  he  managed 
that  with  his  collar  ! 

Even  in  our  country  villages  we  are 
losing  our  individuals.  The  world  is  get- 
ting quite  too  much  for  us  —  withering  us, 
in  fact.  Nevertheless  they  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there,  and  I  am  rather  haunted 
just  now  by  one  of  them,  who  is,  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted,  a  most  unsavory 
specimen.  But  you  must  take  these  spec- 
imens as  you  can  get  them. 

The  name  of  this  individual  is  Loafing 
Ben.  That  is  his  name,  I  repeat,  for  a 
name  is  what  a  man  or  a  thing  is  called 
by,  and  Loafing  Ben  answers  to  the  appel- 
lation which  he  has  gained  for  himself 
just  as  a  bishop  who  has  won  his  mitre 
forgets  his  honored  patronymic,  which  is 
henceforth  wrapped  up  in  lawn.  Loafing 
Ben  was  born  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
at  Stratos,  which  everybody  knows  is  in 
Arcadia ;  he  has  been  tumbling  about 
that  blissful  land  ever  since,  living  one  of 
the  oddest  lives  of  any  of  my  acquaint- 
ances. His  parents  were  a  pretty  hard- 
working pair,  strong,  resolute,  not  to  say 
obstinate.  They  had  never  wandered  five 
miles  from  the  banks  of  Ladon's  classic 
stream.  They  had  had  a  very  hard 
**  broughtage  up."  They  could  not  re- 
member, either  of  them,  that  they  had  ever 
had  any  kindness  shown  them  in  word 
or  deed  by  any  human  being  during  the 
seventy-six  years  which  they  had  spent  in 
this  world  when  I  first  went  to  see  them. 
They  are  not  very  refined  in  manners  or 
sentiments.  The  first  time  I  gave  the  old 
man  a  shilling,  he  looked  as  if  he  were  a 
little  afraid  that  I  was  going  to  enlist  him 
in  the  queen's  service.    Ah !  my  brethren 
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and  sisters,  there  are  some  very  odd  cor- 1  were  curious   to   know  what  it   was  all 
ners  in  Arcady,  and  in  Bceotia  too  for  that  |  about.     Ben  took  to  reading;  ''Robinson 

Crusoe"  aloud,  and  became  f^radually  a 
kind  of  local  bard  or  scald,  for  he  soon 
knew  whole  chapters  of  **  Robinson  Cru- 
soe "  by  heart,  and  in  the  winter  evenings 
the  penny  readings  at  the  Green  Man  i;ot 
a  certain  local  reputation;  and  as  Ben 
never  had  a  farthin^j;  in  his  pocket — his 


matter,  corners  to  which  no  sort  of  civili- 
zation had  ever  approached  for  centuries, 
till  the  compulsory  Education  Act  sent 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law  to  rummao^e  in 
the  rat-holes.  Ben's  parents  were  practi- 
cally heathens,  and,  like  other  heathens, 
were  not  very  desirous  of  being  anything 


else.    But  Ben's  father  sent  him  to  school,    parents  took  all  his  earnings,  and  he  gave 


and  if  he  played  truant  his  mother  **  layed 
on  to  him."  Ben's  boyhood  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Stratos  had  a  free  school, 
which  was  warm  in  winter  and  not  partic- 
ularly hot  in  summer;  the  schoolmaster 
was  not  so  heavy  in  the  arm  as  some, 
and  Ben,  with  less  thwacking  at  school 
than  was  dealt  out  to  him  at  home,  ab- 
sorbed a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and 
grew  to  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  a  scholar. 
Also  he  grew  up  to  be  immensely  strong 
and  a  good  six  feet  high,  with  the  mis- 
fortune, however,  of  having  something  un- 
canny about  his  upper  story  from  his  early 
childhood.  There  is  a  legend  that  his 
father  once  made  a  bet  that  he  would 
smash  a  green  walnut  with  his  fist  upon 
Ben's  head,  and  that  he  won  his  bet.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  cannot  be  quite 
true ;  nevertheless,  like  many  another 
myth,  there  may  be  a  germ  of  truth  in  the 
tradition.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  ^^reen 
walnut.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  Ben  is  not  as  other  men  are. 
He  could  acquire  book-learning  with  facil- 
ity, and  if  we  are  to  believe  his  surviving 
schoolfellows,  he  had  acquisitive  powers 
quite  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a  double 
first  at  Cambridge,  always  provided  that 
he  could  have  stuck  to  anything. 

Ben  seems  to  have  gone  to  work  at  ten 
or  eleven,  perhaps  earlier;  and  as  long  as 
they  liked  it,  and  he  did  not  object,  father 
and  mother  used  to  "  lay  on  to  him."  It 
was  their  habit,  and  Ben  did  not  seem  to 
care  much.  The  three  lived  on  amicably 
till  the  lad  was  eighteen,  a  brawny,  lum- 


them  up  without  protest — the  regular 
customers  used  to  stand  treat  for  many  a 
half-pint  in  return  for  Ben's  entertain- 
ment. So  Ben  got  to  love  beer,  and  by 
fair  means  or  foul  he  contrived  to  put 
away  several  gallons  of  it  in  the  seven 
days  of  which  the  week  was  then  com- 
posed, even  for  the  publican.  By  the 
time  Ben  had  completed  his  nineteenth 
year  he  had  become  addicted  to  beer. 

One  day  Ben  vanished.  The  habituis 
of  the  Green  Man  were  chagrined,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  drink 
the  beer  themselves  which  the  missing 
bard  had  been  wont  to  consume  at  their 
expense.  Ben^s  parents  were  inconven- 
ienced ;  there  was  less  money  for  them  to 
take  and  no  one  to  pommel.  Just  as  sud- 
denly as  he  had  vanished,  after  a  six 
weeks'  absence  he  appeared  once  more 
upon  the  scene,  shambling,  hulking,  dirty, 
and  ragged  as  ever,  save  that  he  turned 
up  with  a  sailor's  jersey  and  a  portentous 
pair  of  boots.  He  had  been  to  sea,  had 
been  very  sea-sick,  never  held  up  his  head 
without  knocking  it  against  something, 
had  somehow  been  knocked  down  several 
times,  and  been  pronounced  a  hopeless 
incompetent  by  the  skipper,  who  sent  him 
adrift  as  soon  as  he  could  land  him. 
Where  he  had  shipped  himself,  to  what 
port  he  had  sailed,  whether  he  had  been 
on  a  fishing  voyage  for  herrings  or  ^one 
to  Sunderland  for  coals,  or  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  Dutch  galiot,  no  one  ever 
could  make  out,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
Ben  himself  could  never  have  told.    All 


bering,  powerful  fellow,  *'  fared  as  if  he  |  he  knew  was  that  he  had  been  sea-sick, 
didn't  care  for  nawthing,"  as  they  tell  me.  I  that  he  had  got  a  jersey  and  a  pair  of 
One  day,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  boots,  and  iost  his  Robinson  Crms$i, 
year,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  some-  There  was  something  else  that  he  had 
body  gave  Ben  a  book.  I  never  could  ;  ^rained  by  his  cruise.  His  parents  from  this 
make  out  tlie  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  |  time  ceased  to  **lay  on  to  him.**  He  had 
the  book  appears  to  have  been  "  Robinson  seen  the  world,  and  that  awed  them.  But 
Crusoe.'*  Ben  took  to  reading  t})e  book  ;  Ben  never  could  rest  at  ease  from  hence* 
at  all  sorts  of  times,  and  when  father  and  forth,  and  became  a  loafer,  and  has  con- 
mother  turned  him  out  of  doors,  as  they  tinued  to  be  a  loafer  from  that  day  to  the 
frequently  did,  he  used  to  shamble  into  present  hour.  It  is  believed  that  he  never 
the  little  public-iiouse  and  skulk  near  tlie  chan<;ed  his  clothes,  and  never  washed 
fire  and  read.  To  see  a  young  man  read-  himself,  never  tasted  any  liquid  but  beer, 
ing  a  book  in  the  parlor  of  the  Green  nor  any  food  but  dry  bread  for  years.  No 
Man  in  those  days  was  a  rarity,  and  folks    man  for  miles  round,  they  say,  could  dot 
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longer  day's  work  or  do  it  better,  but  he 
has  always  worked  when  he  pleased  and 
where  he  pleased,  or  not  at  all.  The 
filthy  habits  of  the  man  have  caused  him 
to  be  shunned  by  the  more  respectable 
laborers.  **  Why,  'tain't  likely  as  a  man 
would  want  to  work  along  o'  him,  and 
have  him  a-throwing  his  coat  down  where 
we  wara-sitling: !  "  said  one,  who  delicately 
refrained  from  entering  into  further  par- 
ticulars. Yet  he  has  lived  on,  and  still 
lives,  a  wonder  and  astonishment  to  all 
who  know  his  ways  and  his  history. 
When  the  roadside  public-houses  began 
to  take  in  a  newspaper,  Ben  found  a  new 
occupation.  They  tell  me  he  reads  with 
some  attempt  at  oratorical  display,  and 
that  he  talks  *' surprisin'."  When  his 
parents  grew  old  and  infirm  they  had  to 
take  another  house.  The  landlord  would 
only  consent  to  let  it  them  on  condition 
that  Ben  should  not  sleep  in  it.  Ben 
grinned,  and  said  he  didn't  care  where  he 
slept.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  not  slept  in  a  bed  since  he  went  to 
sea. 

Often  as  I  had  heard  of  him,  it  was  a 
long  lime  before  I  could  get  him  to  engage 
in  conversation  with  me.  Once  or  twice 
I  had  come  upon  him  doing  job-work  for 
the  small  occupiers,  and  heard  him  talk 
very  volubly  to  his  employer  at  me,  but 
when  I  drew  near  he  was  wholly  engaged 
with  his  digging  or  ploughing,  and  never 
slopped  for  a  moment.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  Arcady  who  still  can  be 
depended  on  to  doa  day's  threshing  with 
the  flail,  and  the  small  farmers  are  glad  to 
have  his  help  when  their  corn  stacks  are 
too  small  10  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
employ  the  machine.  The  look  of  the 
man  I  tremble  to  describe,  but  such  an 
apparition  as  he  presented  to  me  one  day 
as  I  came  upon  him  threshing  alone  in  a 
rickety  little  barn,  with  the  thing  he  called 
his  coat  thrown  into  a  corner,  and  his  big 
brawny  frame  drawn  up  to  its  full  height, 
I  shall  not  soon  forget.  Caliban  and 
Frankenstein's  man  plus  something  else 
very  much  of  the  earth  earthy,  were  there 
combined  in  the  strange  figure  that  paused 
for  a  moment,  stared,  nodded,  and  then 
wielded  the  swinging  flail  as  if  the  very 
grains  of  wheat  would  be  pounded  to  dust 
under  his  mighty  blows. 

The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  him,  I  had  heard  much  less  of 
Ben's  ways  than  I  have  since  learnt,  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  good  a  chance 
1  lost.  His  old  parents  were  fading  out 
of  life,  the  vital  spark  in  the  mere  ashes 


that  remained  gleaming  every  now  and 
then,  and  twinkling,  when  the  human  dust 
was  stirred  by  a  basin  of  broth  or  a  drop 
of  some  stimulant.  They  were  feebly 
cowering  over  the  shadow  of  a  fire  in  the 
miserable  shanty,  and  as  I  sate  with  them 
and  felt  my  way  to  speaking  of  **such 
things  as  pass  human  understanding,"  I 
fancied  I  saw  the  semblance  of  faint  emo- 
tion in  one  or  the  other.  Somehow  I 
found  myself  kneeling  down  upon  the 
mud  floor. 

•        •••••• 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my 
leave,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  movement 
in  what  I  thought  was  a  heap  of  sacks 
that  had  been  tossed  into  a  corner.  Peer- 
ing with  short-sighted  eyes  at  the  sacks, 
it  was  quite  plain  that  there  was  some- 
thing alive  there.  The  heap  moved,  and 
a  living  creature  sat  up  on  the  floor  star- 
ing at  me.  It  was  Ben  the  Loafer,  awak- 
ened by  words  that  had  to  him  a  strange, 
perhaps  an  awful  sound.  Miserable  idiot, 
worse  than  idiot  that  I  was,  I  lost  my 
head,  hesitated,  sniggered,  mumbled  out 
some  feeble  platitude,  and  went  away. 
Do  you  say  you  cannot  forgive  me  ?  Who 
wants  your  forgiveness?  Do  you  think  I 
have  forgiven  myself?  The  next  thing  I 
heard  was  that  the  wretched  old  couple 
had  **  begun  upon  '*  Ben  as  soon  as  my 
back  was  turned,  reproaching  him  with 
driving  the  parson  away,  *'  he'd  been  afraid 
to  stay,  and  he  wouldn't  come  no  more  !  '* 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  had  another 
interview  with  Ben.  Summer  had  gone 
and  autumn  had  come,  and  it  was  even- 
tide. Oh  **  the  rich,  moist-smelling  weeds  " 
in  the  quiet  twilight  of  Arcady's  Octobers, 
with  what  a  sweet  incense  they  fill  the  air, 
grown  luscious  as  the  sun  sinks  down! 
Over  the  hedge  there  a  large-eyed  steer  is 
watching  you,  and  my  lady  partridge  calls 
together  her  brood,  and  shy  peewits  have 
lighted  somewhere  on  the  tilths  you  know 
not  where  and  cannot  guess,  and  now  and 
then  a  poor  sheep  coughs  reluctantly,  as 
if  she  were  half  ailing  and  half  ashamed. 
I  leant  over  a  gate,  as  my  habit  is  when  I 
am  saddened  to  find  that  any  bird  or  beast 
in  Arcady  should  think  I  meant  it  harm. 
A  footfall  startled  me  close  by  where  I 
stood,  and  there,  shambling  along,  was 
Ben  the  Loafer,  and  I  joined  him  there 
and  then,  and  for  a  mile  or  so  we  walked 
together  —  I  do  not  say  arm  in  arm  —  and 
as  we  walked  we  held  converse.  It  might 
easily  be  believed  that  Ben  is  a  dialecti- 
cian with  whom  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
make    much    way.     Nevertheless    when 
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once  the  ice  was  broken  I  found  him 
rather  exceptionally  frank  and  garrulous. 
In  Arcady  people  in  general  are  surly  and 
repellent  to  chance  acquaintances.  I 
have  seen  a  man  watch  a  stranger  for  half 
a  mile,  silently  wondering,  contemplating 
him  furtively,  and  apparently  suspecting 
that  he  had  only  to  watch  him  long  enough 
to  find  him  out  in  some  dreadful  crime. 
Our  laborers  have  a  kind  of  shrinking 
from  sleek-looking  people  ;  they  look  upon 
an  unknown  gentleman  as  a  being  who  is 
**  after  summut  or  other ;  *'  they  are  so  very, 
very,  very  cute  that  only  a  professional 
pickpocket  can  get  at  them.  He  can, 
however,  with  the  utmost  facility;  wher- 
ever Touchstone  and  Audrey  are  to  be 
found,  there  Autolycus  is  in  his  element; 
but  then  Autolycus  is  never  dull,  never 
grave,  he  is  always  voluble,  and  on  occa- 
sions violent;  simply  earnest  and  serious 
he  is  too  cunning  ever  to  pretend  to  be. 

Ben  was  evidently  fond  of  talking  when 
once  set  going.  He  didnH  want  me,  but 
if  1  wanted  him  he*d  no  objection.  I 
found  him  supplied  with  a  very  much 
larger  vocabulary  than  we  are  wont  to 
meet  with  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Arcady. 
But  then  you  must  remember  he  was  by 
way  of  being  a  scald.  Readers  of  the 
newspaper,  who  are  expected  not  only  to 
read  but  to  retail  the  news,  that  is,  to 
analyze  the  latest  intelligence,  and  to  re- 
peat what  the  peeayper  says,  must  needs 
have  a  certain  command  of  language,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  Ben  is  a  man  of  culture, 
whose  gifts  are  such  as  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius  upon  them,  at  least  they  give  a 
certain  glamor  of  awfulness  to  his  eccen- 
tricities. Soon  we  got  on  easy  terms.  I 
tried  to  find  out  if  he  had  any  opinions. 
It  was  clear  he  never  troubled  himself  to 
form  any;  in  childhood  he  had  learnt  the 
Church  Catechism,  and  he*d  never  found 
that  it  had  done  him  any  harm.  Some 
folks  thought  it  hurt  'em.  As  far  as 
his  observation  extended,  *'them  as  the 
Church  Catechism  had  hurted  *d  a  been 
hurted  wVout  that!"  ,  .  . 

Did  he  ever  think  of  .  .  .  behind  the 
veil.'*  .  .  • 

Est  et  (ideli  tuta  silcntio 
Merces. 

All  that  was  between  him  and  me.  .  .  • 

Where  did  he  live  now?  Live?  Where 
he  liked.  Where  the  fancy  took  him.  In 
point  of  fact,  if  I  wanted  to  know,  he  lived 
nowhere.  Where  did  he  leave  his  tools? 
for  a  man  can*t  borrow  a  scythe  and  a 
hoe.     As  it  happened,  there  was  a  limit 
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to  his  confidences  in  that  matter.  He 
knew  where  to  find  what  he  wanted  when 
he  wanted  it,  and  in  a  general  way  he 
carried  his  movable  property  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  landed  estate  upoa  his 
person.  **  Nobody  don't  meddle  wi'  me,'* 
he  said,  and  I  quite  believed  him.  Where 
did  he  get  his  dinner?  He  looked  round 
at  me  as  if  to  make  out  whether  I  was 
poking  fun  at  him.  Then  he  aoawered 
warily,  **That*s  accordin'!"  For  dioner 
as  an  institution  he  was  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  he  **  didn't  make  much  account 
o'  dinner."  He  mostly  took  his  loaf  along[ 
with  him,  "same  as  they  old  patriarchs." 
He  had  "never  heard  tell  as  Jacob  and 
that  lot  looked  out  for  cooked  wiuels  afore 
they  went  down  into  Egypt."  Where  did 
the  man  get  that  notion  from?  It  was 
evident  he  had  taken  up  with  a  theory 
that  a  process  of  deterioration  had  set  in 
among  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  day 
that  Joseph  gave  a  double  savory  mess  to 
Benjamin.  Do  the  rabbis  teach  that  doc- 
trine, or  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  Targums? 
I  ventured  to  touch  further  upon  mat- 
ters of  domestic  economy.  Ben  was  per- 
fectly open;  he  had  nothing  to  hide;  he 
made  no  secrets.  I  had  heard  that  he 
was  a  really  good  laborer,  who  could  do 
anything  he  put  his  hand  to.  Did  he  hap- 
pen to  have  dealings  with  a  savings' 
bank?  Was  it  impertinent  to  ask  what 
he  did  with  all  the  money  he  earned? 
'^All  on  it?  Oh!  Ah!"  He  exhibited 
great  appreciation  of  that  joke,  chuckled, 
and  writhed,  and  shook  his  filthy  old  gar- 
ments. Every  wrinkle  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing to  me,  "I  never  see  sich  a  man!" 
Hoarding  he  regarded  as  a  most  ludicrous 
form  of  insanity.  Work  was  a  disagree- 
able necessity  sometimes.  Sometimes  it 
might  come  in  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  life ;  occasionally,  too,  it  might  provide 
him  with  a  pair  of  t)oots,  which,  however, 
as  well  as  all  other  garments  that  he 
must  needs  wear,  no  rational  man  would 
purchase  except  second  hand.  1  gathered 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  possessed  a 
new  coat.  He  was  perfectly  contented 
with  his  lot.  If  there  was  anything  that 
he  had  to  blame  his  Maker  for,  it  was  that 
he  couldn't  sing !  Music  had  been  denied 
him.  More's  the  pity.  When  he  was 
tired  of  working  (and  he  was  just  at  likely 
to  leave  a  job  half  finished  and  disappear 
for  ten  days,  after  having  secured  an  ad- 
vance of  pay),  he  repaired  to  the  nearest 
public-house  that  would  take  him  in  ^  for 
it  was  not  every  public-house  which  be 
was  allowed  to  frequent,  or  where  be  was 
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permitted  to  sit  down  —  and  while  the 
mood  was  on  him  there  he  would  stay,  oc- 
casionally eating  his  bread,  and  invariably 
and  continuously  consuming  his  beer. 
When  the  public-house  closed  what  did 
he  do  then  ?  That  question  he  seemed 
disposed  to  fence  with,  and  I  at  once 
refrained  from  pressing  it.  He  saw  I  did 
not  mean  to  impose  upon  his  candor,  and, 
with  a  certain  generosity,  he  returned  to 
the  point  of  his  own  accord.  There  was 
just  a  little  mystery  about  the  way  in 
which  he  spent  his  nights.  That  too  was 
"accordin'." 

During  the  bitter  winter  of  1880-81 
some  of  the  roads  were  blocked  by  the 
snow,  and  Ben  was  at  work  with  a  gang 
of  men  making  cuttings  throu^^h  the  dan- 
gerous drifts.  The  miserable  weather 
lasted  for  weeks,  and  some  of  the  laborers 
were  wet  through  all  day  long.  It  is  al- 
most incredible,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  during  all  that  winter  Ben  never 
slept  in  a  house,  but  buried  himself  in  the 
straw  of  a  barn  where  he  had  leave  to  lay 
himself  down.  I  asked  him,  with  a  shud- 
der, whether  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
rats?  He  laughed  aloud  with  triumphant 
glee.  "  I  make  no  more  count  of  them 
rats  than  if  they  was  fleas  ! "  He  could 
not  have  expressed  his  indifference  more 
contemptuously.  Nay,  the  rats  rather 
amused  him,  except  that  he  objected  to 
their  tails  —  ihey  tickled  his  face  some- 
times! Didn't  he  suffer  from  the  cold  ? 
He  didn't  know  what  folks  meant  by  be- 
ing cold.  Had  he  never  been  ill?  Yes, 
he'd  been  **  bad  "  once  aboard  ship ;  he 
would  not  try  that  again  !  Never  had 
rheumatism  ?  What  call  had  folks  to  get 
rheumatics?  He  '* didn't  hold  wi*  rheu- 
matics." 

During  the  last  year  or  two  I  am  told 
the  county  police  have  been  molesting 
Ben,  and  stopped  his  sleeping  in  barns 
with  or  without  leaye.  It  appears  there's 
some  law  against  it.  The  consequence 
has  been  he  has  every  now  and  then  been 
driven  to  the  Union  for  a  night's  lodging. 
I  hear  it  is  telling  upon  him,  and  he  is 
not  the  man  he  was.  When  he  can  es- 
cape the  argus  eyes  of  the  constabulary 
he  still  rolls  himself  up  anywhere,  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  under  a  hedge,  at  other 
times  in  any  hovel  that  he  can  skulk  into; 
now  and  then  in  a  warm  pigsiy.  That  is 
delicious  !  The  astonishing  constitution 
of  the  man  seems  to  have  been  proof 
against  all  exposure,  want,  infection, 
drink,  or  irregularity  of  every  kind.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  he  will  die  some  day, 


but  if  ordinary  causes  could  have  killed 
him,  he  would  have  been  dead  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Ben's  life,  by  all  that  I  can  learn,  has 
been  singularly  inoffensive.  As  the  say- 
ing is,  '*  He  has  been  no  man's  enemy  but 
his  own."  I  am  told  that  he  never 
smoked.  He  was  never  for  an  instant 
suspected  of  any  approach  to  dishonesty. 
Nay,  they  say  "he  ain't  a  foul-mouthed 
one,  though  he  do  frequent  them  low  sort 
of  places."  He  is  simply  an  individual 
who  has  not  yet  withered,  and  he  continues 
to  live  on  sufferance  though  Policeman  X 
is  not  satisfied  that  he  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. "There  didn't  ought  to  be  such 
people,"  says  Policeman  X  sententiously; 
his  objection  to  Ben  being  that  he  exists  ! 

And  yet,  why  should  not  Loafing  Ben 
be  let  alone  ?  **  Oh  !  he's  a  lazy  fellow !  " 
No,  he  is  not  a  lazy  fellow.  See  him  at 
work,  and  you  will  not  libel  him  so.  He 
earns  his  own  livelihood,  and  never  asked 
any  one  for  a  penny  that  was  not  his  due  ; 
he  probably  never  received  a  **  tip  "  since 
he  was  born.  He  labors  when  he  pleases, 
and  when  he  chooses  he  stops.  Now  and 
then,  when  the  fit  takes  him,  he  sprawls 
in  a  dry  ditch  and  kicks  his  old  heels  in 
the  air,  a  Caliban  without  malignity.  He 
does  not  envy  you  your  bed  of  down  ;  he 
has  no  taste  for  art,  and  does  not  saunter 
through  Christie  and  Manson's  simper- 
ingly  giving  his  verdict, — 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  acre. 
Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset. 

\i  the  benevolent  philanthropists,  who 
are  always  ready  to  show  the  peasantry 
what  is  for  their  good,  and  always  prompt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  mischievous  prop- 
erty, had  left  him  a  common  to  stretch 
himself  in,  Ben  would  have  been  found 
often  enough  under  a  furze  bush,  snufBng 
up  the  heather  and  making  friends  with 
the  weasels ;  as  it  is,  he  takes  the  sun- 
shine astraddle  of  a  gate,  and  watches  the 
larks,  and  thinks  what  a  jolly  thing  it  must 
be  to  be  able  to  sing.  And  so  you  call 
him  a  vagabond.  He  is  not  even  that,  for 
he  never  wanders  five  miles  from  his 
birthplace.  You  dare  say  he  is  a  poacher, 
though.  No,  he  isn't  a  poacher  —  never 
has  been. 

"  Water  is  a  kind  of  thing  I  will  keep 
out  of  me  "  is  his  motto;  and  though  there 
are  trout  to  be  had  for  the  tickling,  the 
running  stream  is  to  him  a  dark  and 
deadly  river  in  which  alligators  may  per- 
haps be  lurking  for  their  prey.  As  for 
the  pheasants  and  partridges,  he'll  watch 
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them  by  the  hour ;  and  **  an  old  hare"  he 
would  no  more  harm  than  he  would  a 
baby.  **  I  like  them  old  hares,"  he  says 
innocently,  "and  I  wish  there  was  more 
on  'em  ! " 

That*s  all  very  well,  but  Ben  is  a  loafer 
by  common  consent.  He's  a  loiterer,  and 
loitering;  is  a  wron^  done  to  the  commu- 
nity. Policeman  X  is  right  after  all  — 
people  "didn't  ought  to  loiter." 

Pray,  sir  or  madam,  are  there  no  Jld' 
neurs  in  the  streets  who  do  likewise  ? 
Fldneurs  who  have  no  lucid  intervals  of 
labor,  but  who  languidly  saunter  through 
life,  or  are  the  busy  bees  of  idleness  ?  A 
loiterer  is  he?  And  what  is  ^fl&neurf 
Looking  to  the  root  of  the  matter  I  sus- 
pect that  word  has  something  to  do  with 
aimless  going  to  and  fro.  What  deep 
commiseration  there  is  for  blind  old  CEdi- 
pus,  when  the  chorus,  keeping  to  the 
minor  key,  exclaims, — 

It  was  a  piteous  spectacle  to  see  the 
old  king  sink  down  to  be  a  fldneur  — 
TrAavaraf,  ;rXavaraf  T<c.  To  think  of  a  man 
coming  to  that !  Yet  there  was  a  lower 
depth  still ;  oi6'  ^yx^P^  —  ^e  did  not  even 
belon^^  to  a  club  / 

**  1  object  to  be  classed  with  Loafing 
Ben  and  the  ordinary  Jidneur;  I  can 
afford  to  be  idle  if  I  like." 

So  can  Loafing  Ben  ;  and  as  long  as  he 
pays  his  way  —  which  he  does  —  he  has 
abundant  right  to  be  as  idle  as  he  pleases. 
Do  you  want  to  compel  this  man  to  work 
ten  hours  a  day  on  pain  of  your  displeas- 
ure —  the  jail  — the  pillory  —  or,  worst  of 
all,  the  workhouse? 

**  Ah,  but  he's  dirty,  beery,  a  social 
pariah  —  in  fact,  he's  a  very  nasty  man  !  " 

If  we  are  going  to  shut  up  all  the  nasty 
men  and  women  in  prisons  and  work- 
houses for  the  crime  of  being  nasty,  there 
will  certainly  be  no  room  for  the  vicious 
and  the  violent.  And  where  shall  we  be- 
gin ?  —  at  our  poor  relations  ? 

"Sir,  this  is  a  great  deal  too  serious  a 
matter  to  treat  in  a  flippant  and  provoking 
manner.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  you 
are  bound  to  remember  that  this  man  is 
utterly  godless  ;  he  is " 

O  Lord  of  life  and  love,  call  back  the 
wanderer  home  —  home  to  thy  fold  again. 

But  O  ye  serene  ones  in  this  perplex- 
ing world  !  are  they  the  few  and  not  the 
many  who  go  astray  ? 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
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Thirty  years  ago  no  more  picturesque 
sight  could  greet  an  artist's  eye  in  AI^terB 
than  the  Breton  doctor,  Eugene  Bodichoo, 
holding  gratuitous  coosultatioDs  in  his 
Moorish  Quarters. 

Below  this  airy  height  —  for  the  room 
was  on  an  upper  story  —  gleamed  the  city, 
sloping  towards  the  sea;  above,  shone  the 
unbroken  sky  of  intense,  hot  blue,  whilst 
worthy  of  such  romantic  environment  was 
the  figure  of  the  miracle-working  doctor 
himself,  for  such  indeed  he  seemed  to  his 
artless,  half  savage  clients.  A  motley 
crowd  would  collect  there,  —  pure-blooded 
sons  of  Ishmael,  the  children  of  the  desert* 
the  swarthy  negro,  the  brown  Kabyle,  be- 
sides Jews,  Spaniards,  and  French  sol- 
diers —  who  came  to  be  cured  or  advised 
for  nothing.  Their  faith  in  the  doctor  was 
absolute,  and  certainly  some  of  his  suc- 
cessful cases,  surgical  and  otherwise,  were 
worthy  of  the  noise  they  created  in  Alge- 
ria at  the  time,  and  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

Before,  however,  sketching  some  of  the 
curious  incidents  that  marked  the  doctor's 
career,  let  us  say  something  about  the  man 
himself,  a  phenomenal  man,  whether  we 
regard  him  as  a  second  Thoreau,  able  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  animals  so  as  to 
obtain  their  confidence  and  live  with  them 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy,  or  as  the 
typical  republican  of  1830;  the  austere, 
incorruptible,  dauntless  fellow-worker  with 
Gu^pin  of  Nantes,  Ledru-RoUin  the  great 
tribune,  Louis  Blanc,  and  other  defenders 
of  liberty  and  the  democratic  idea;  or, 
lastly,  as  a  foremost  pioneer  of  civilizatioa 
in  Algeria,  among  the  first  to  realize  oa 
African  soil  what  the  business  of  the  con- 
queror there  was,  and  what  it  was  not, the 
liberator  of  the  slaves  in  Algeria,  the  ad* 
vocate  of  the  Berbers,  the  planter  of  the 
eucalyptus. 

The  Breton  savant  was  a  physical  type 
also.  Whenever  be  went  abroad,  stran- 
gers turned  to  take  a  second  look  at  that 
tall,  striking  figure,  with  its  superb  head, 
always  bare,  and  crowned  with  masses  of 
close  set,  short,  curly  black  hair. 

When     making    his    way    to    Algiers 

through  south-western  France  in  1870^  be 

was  arrested  by  the  police  of  Bordeaux, 

under  suspicion  of  being  a  Prussian  spy. 

'  *'  Now,"  said  the  doctor,  confronting  the 

'  commissary  of  police,  **  I  appeal  to  your 

;  reason  and  ethnology.     Look  at  my  nair. 

Had  ever  a   Prussian   hair  like   mine?" 

**  Hair  goes  to  dye,"  remarked  the  com* 

missary,  who,  however,  let  his  prisoner  go. 
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The  Breton  characteristics^  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  were  there  also.  In  the 
maternal  chateau  near  Nantes,  the  doc- 
tor's home  of  childhood,  ghostly  noises 
and  spectral  visions  were  heard  and  seen 
at  night.  These  were  the  cries  and  shapes 
of  decapitated  ancestors  and  ancestresses, 
victims  of  the  Terror;  and  the  doctor,  as 
well  as  every  other  member  of  the  family, 
firmly  believed  in  them.  Nor  were  these 
ghost  stories  the  only  marvellous  pages 
io  the  domestic  chronicle. 

One  of  Dr.  Bodichon*s  aunts  was  a 
cloistered  nun  at  Le  Mans,  where,  in  her 
old  age,  he  occasionally  visited  her.  The 
lady,  when  a  young  and  handsome  girl 
just  introduced  to  the  world,  a  devotee  of 
fashion  and  pleasure,  visited  an  elder  sis- 
ter, herself  a  cloistered  nun.  The  girPs 
visit  was  over.  She  had  remounted,  the 
convent  gates  were  thrown  wide  open  to 
admit  of  her  egress,  when  the  animal  she 
was  riding,  backed.  The  horsewoman 
touched  it  lightly  with  her  whip,  but  it 
backed  a  second,  a  third  time. 

"I  recognize  the  voice  of  Heaven!" 
cried  the  young  lady,  throwing  the  reins 
over  the  horse's  head,  and  preparing  to 
dismount.     **  My  vocation  is  here." 

True  enough,  the  convent  gates  were 
straightway  closed.  She  alighted  from 
her  horse,  re-entered  the  convent  walls, 
then  and  there  exchanged  her  riding-habit 
for  the  robe  of  a  novice,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  her  existence  to  penitence 
and  prayer. 

In  spite  of  these  early  associations, 
Eugene,  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  in- 
dependent thought,  went  over  to  the  ranks 
of  democracy.  Such  a  career  indeed  af- 
fords curious  insight  into  French  history. 
We  realize  how  tremendous  must  be  the 
force  of  conviction  that  leads  loyal,  affec- 
tionate, and  patriotic  natures  thus  to  break 
loose  for  once  and  for  all  from  family  tra- 
dition, domestic  ties,  social  usages,  and 
public  opinion. 

There  were  ardent  young  spirits  in 
Paris  in  those  days,  and  associated  with 
the  choicest  of  these,  many  of  them  life- 
long friends,  young  Bodichon  pursued  his 
medical  curriculum,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing: to  the  democratic  literature  of 
the  day.  One  important  result  of  his 
physiological  studies  in  the  school  of  Ma- 
jendie  was  an  abhorrence  of  vivisection. 
Throughout  his  after  life  the  doctor  re- 
mained a  steadfast  opponent  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals.  Perhaps  it  was 
Ihis  spectacle  of  the  torments  indicted  on 
Ihem  in  his  youth  that  made  him  ever  after 
the    teoderest    friend    of    dumb    things. 


During  these  student  days  he  made  a  hol- 
iday trip  to  Algeria  and  brought  home  a 
pet  jackal,  which  used  to  follow  him  about 
like  a  dog^  Circumstances  compelled  him 
to  give  it  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of 
Paris.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks  he  vis- 
ited the  jackal  there,  which  received  him 
with  the  liveliest  marks  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion. The  visit  was  repeated,  whereupon 
the  keeper  respectfully  begged  him  to  go 
no  more. 

•*  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  the  poor 
animal  would  not  touch  food  for  days  after 
your  last  visit.  We  were  afraid  he  would 
starve  himself  to  death." 

That  experimental  trip  to  Algiers  re- 
sulted in  a  final  settlement  on  African 
soil.  On  the  completion  of  his  medical 
studies,  the  doctor  sold  his  patrimonial 
estate  in  Brittany,  and  sailed  for  Algiers, 
there  to  devote  himself  to  gratuitous  med- 
ical services  among  the  native  population 
and  the  poor,  to  ethnological  and  histori- 
cal studies,  the  work  of  colonization,  and 
that  close  observation  of  animal  life  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  abundance 
of  his  short  curly  hair,  and  he  used  to  tell 
a  pretty  story  of  a  mouse  which  nestled 
in  it  one  cold  night  and  which  he  would 
not  dislodge  by  the  slightest  movement. 
It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
journeys  into  the  interior  when  bivouack- 
ing under  canvas.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  as  the  weary  traveller  lay  stretched 
out  in  his  tent,  the  little  creature  crept 
into  his  curls,  evidently  taking  them  for  a 
soft,  warm  mat.  For  the  pig  and  the 
goose  he  had  a  great  respect.  Of  a  pig 
kept  in  after  years  in  his  English  home 
he  said,  **  Voilk  une  b6te  qui  a  beaucoup 
d'esprit!" 

He  was  a  wonderful  relater  of  dog  sto- 
ries. One  of  his  dogs  was  a  bit  of  a  snob, 
delighting  in  worldly  prosperity,  and  in 
the  sense  of  being  looked  up  to  accord- 
ingly. On  a  certain  occasion  —  this  was 
when  the  doctor  no  longer  lived  in  the 
Moorish  quarter  before  alluded  to,  but 
had  moved  to  a  spacious  villa  standing  in 
vast  grounds  on  the  heights  above  the 
town  —  the  dog  returned  from  a  run  with 
a  canine  friend  evidently  belonging  to  an 
inferior  position  in  life.  The  host  took 
his  guest  all  over  the  house,  with  a  look 
that  said  as  clearly  as  words  could,  — 
**  Now,  how  would ^'^7//  feel  if  you  lived  in 
such  a  house  as  this  ?  " 

Another  dog  —  not  a  pet  this,  but  an 
enemy  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace 
—  was  Dr.  Bodichon's  famous  professeur 
d' aboiementy  or  self-constituted  leader  of 
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an  amateur  barking  society.  This  mis- 
guided animal  used  to  commence  opera- 
tions soon  after  sunset  in  Algiers  and 
take  the  lead  of  all  the  dogs  inclined  to 
bark  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The 
nuisance  became  so  intolerable  that  the 
*'  professor  "  was  laid  violent  hands  on  by 
the  police. 

This  close  study  of  animal  life  and  char- 
acter at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
viz ,  from  1835  to  1855,  occupied  the  doc- 
tor's leisure  moments  only.  He  had 
plenty  of  more  momentous  work  on  hand. 
His  most  interesting  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  ethnology,  and 
most  important  works  on  French  coloni- 
zation in  Africa,  were  written  and  pub- 
lished during  this  interval.  He  was  also 
employed  by  the  government  as  miiUcin 
de  la  jtisticey  that  is  to  say,  consulting 
physician  of  the  administration.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  was  summoned  by  the 
authorities  to  examine  three  travellers 
who  had  been,  as  they  declared  upon  oath, 
robbed  and  half-murdered  by  assassins  on 
the  public  road,  for  which  loss  and  out- 
rage they  demanded  a  government  indem- 
nity. The  doctor  carefully  examined  the 
wounds,  which  were  not  trifling,  but  he 
found  that  one  and  all  had  been  self-in- 
flicted and  with  a  most  scientific  avoid- 
ance of  vital  parts.  His  private  practice, 
always  gratuitous,  abounded  in  curious 
experiences.  One  day  an  Arab  came  to 
his  surgery  carrying  something  wrapped 
up  in  the  folds  of  his  burnous.  The  poor 
fellow  had  been  gored  by  a  wild  boar,  and 
thus  brought  his  intestines  to  the  doctor 
to  be  restored  to  their  proper  place,  which 
was  effected.  Bedouin  Arabs  would  often 
come  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior 
to  consult  the  doctor  about  their  wives. 
Fatima  or  Ayesha,  the  pride  of  the  des- 
ert harem,  had  been  enccin/^  ior  two  ytSLrs^ 
but  the  child  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
birth.  What  was  to  be  done?  It  is  a 
common  belief  among  these  people  that 
the  condition  of  pregnancy  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  protracted,  and  often  hus- 
bands were  deluded  into  the  fond  prospect 
of  offspring  when  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  hope.  These  con- 
suiters  the  doctor  had  to  send  uncom- 
forted  away. 

But  the  surgical  case  which  noised  his 
skill  abroad  was  the  cure  of  the  famous 
panther-slayer  Bombonnel.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Bombonnel,  extolled  by  Victor 
H  ugo,  put  just  as  he  is,  although  still  alive 
and  vvell,  into  Daudet's  novel  of  **  Tarta- 
rin,''  —  the  valiant,  vivacious  Frenchman, 
small  of  stature,  who  began  life  lifty  years 


ago  by  hawking  shoes  and  stockings  in 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  rapidly  made 
a  fortune,  as  rapidly  spent  it  io  those  won- 
derful raids  upon  the  panther,  chronicled 
by  his  own  untrained  pen  so  graphically, 
performed  audacious  exploits  as  leader  of 
his  thousand  Franc-tireurs  in  the  recent 
Franco-German  war,  three  times  had  a 
price  set  on  his  head  by  the  Prussian 
authorities,  finally,  after  as  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  as  Othello  himself,  set- 
tling down  on  the  vast  hunting-grounds  in 
Algeria  presented  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
there  to  enjoy,  otium  cum  digmtate^  the 
society  of  lions,  tame  and  wild,  with  an 
occasional  visit  from  some  royal  or  dis- 
tinguished devotee  of  the  chase  ? 

After  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  the  clutches  of  infuriated  panthers, 
Bombonnel  at  last  was  attacked,  all  but 
mortally  injured,  and  at  a  total  sacrifice  of 
personal  beauty  —  a  possession  as  reluc- 
tantly parted  with  by  the  sterner  as  well  as 
the  gentler  sex,  whatever  cynics  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  **  I  stole-  to  the  looking- 
glass,*'  writes  poor  Bombonnel  dolefully. 
**  My  left  cheek  was  torn  open,  the  frontal 
bone  laid  bare,  four  teeth  were  gone, 
whilst  as  to  my  poor  nose,  hitherto  a  fine 
aquiline,  it  was  flattened,  broken,  bruised 
in  an  indescribable  manner.  I  was  hide- 
ous ! " 

The  Breton  doctor  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  gathered  up  the  fragments 
of  the  panther-slayer's  face,  such  as  were 
left,  and,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble certainly,  managed  to  mend  the  whole 
neatly  as  a  fractured  china  plate.  Bom- 
bonnel awoke  one  fine  morning  to  find 
himself  once  more  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  presentable  nose.  The  doctor's  high 
reputation,  his  integrity,  austereness,  and 
incorruptibility  alike  as  a  man  and  a  citi- 
zen, brought  him  into  contact  with  all 
classes  and  races.  People  trusted  him 
and  applied  to  him  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  matters  lying  wholly  outside  his 
own  field.  So  implicit  was  the  reliance 
placed  upon  his  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  character,  that  many  of  his  friends  even 
went  to  him  for  a  wife.  **  Mariez-moi, 
docteur,  les  yeux  fermds,"  they  would  say 
(.Marry  me,  doctor,  with  my  eyes  shut); 
and  true  enough,  he  did  marry  many 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  very  suitable 
and  happy  marriages  they  proved  to 
be.  These  qualities  just  mentioned,  irre* 
proachableness  in  private  life,  and  stain- 
iessness  in  his  public  career,  were  all  the 
more  conspicuous,  because  of  the  corrupt 
state   of   Algerian  society  at  this  lima 
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Morality,  alike  political  and  social,  was  at 
a  low  ebb.     Both  in  the  departmeDts  of 
civil  and  military  administration,  corrup 
tion  was  the  rule  and  honesty  the  shining 
exception. 

As  a  sample  of  morals  and  manners  in 
Algeria  thirty  years  ago,  take  the  follow- 
ing story  well  worthy  of  the  court  of  the 
third  empire. 

Madame  Z ,  a  young,  handsome  and 

high-spirited  woman,  moving  in  the  best 
ranks  of  society,  had  a  mind  to  test  the 
fidelity  of  her  husband.  Disguising  her- 
self as  a  Moorish  girl,  she  went  to  a  ball, 
suspecting  his  presence  there.  The  pair 
danced  together,  and  so  fascinated  was 
the  inconstant,  yet  in  one  sense  constant, 
husband,  by  her  bright  eyes  —  all  he  could 
see  of  the  veiled  face  —  that  he  made  vio- 
lent love  to  his  beautiful  unknown,  with 
what  results  to  his  domestic  peace  after- 
wards may  be  guessed. 

Another  of  the  doctor's  famous  stories 
was  of  a  light-minded  Frenchman  who 
danced  away,  not  his  bride,  like  the  hero 
of  the  Greek  story,  but  his  life.  This 
votary  of  pleasure,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
not  being  in  very  robust  health  at  the 
time,  went  to  a  ball  and  danced  so  furi- 
ously the  whole  night  that,  on  returning 
home,  he  took  to  his  bed  of  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, and  died  shortly  afterwards.  He 
had  literally  danced  himself  to  death. 

The  chronicling  of  such  stories  as  these, 
however,  is  foreign  to  our  purpose;  they 
are  only  alluded  to  as  showing  the  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  of  such  men  as  £u 
g^ne  Bodichon  —  what  few  there  were  ! 
—  in  castigating  vice  and  frivolity,  and 
sternly  upholding  rectitude  and  disinter- 
estedness in  public  life. 

The  arrival  of  Marshal  and  Madame 
Macmahon  effected  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  both  in  public  and  domestic 
affairs.  The  marshal  would  have  no  more 
bribery  and  corruption  abroad.  The  ma- 
richaU  no  more  indecent  dresses  and 
parade  of  loose  conduct  at  home.  Things 
improved  wonderfully.  It  is  noteworthy, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Breton  doctor,  al- 
though a  staunch  opponent  of  Bonapart- 
ism  and  Ultramontanism,  was  always  in 
good  odor  with  the  priests.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  was  the  means  perhaps  of 
saving  the  lives  of  several,  including  that 
of  a  bishop.  The  party  were  travelling 
together  after  heavy  rains  in  Algeria, 
and  had  come  to  one  of  those  mountain 
streams,  in  usual  weather  traversed  by 
horsemen  and  even  by  the  diligence  with- 
out ditBculty.  After  the  amount  of  rain 
that  had  fallen,  however,  it  was  now  per- 


ilous to  go  back,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  proceed.  The  doctor,  a  man  of  tall 
stature  and  Herculean  strength,  in  his 
prime,  first  of  all  shouldered  the  bishop 
and  got  him  safely  across  the  river.  He 
then  returned  for  the  two  priests,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  each  in  turn  to  the 
place  of  harborage.  The  bishop  then  and 
there  gave  his  preserver  plenary  absolu- 
tion, and  no  wonder.  Had  the  doctor 
written  even  harder-hitting  things  against 
the  clergy  —  were  that  possible  —  no  right- 
minded  bishop  could  have  done  less. 

The  nuns  also  were  always  on  friendli- 
est terms  with  their  anti-clerical  neighbor, 
for  a  sisterhood  adjoined  Dr.  Bodichon's 
country  residence  near  Algiers.  The  sis- 
ters would  tell  him  their  little  troubles, 
and  doubtless,  poor,  simple  souls,  thought 
that  as  the  doctor  was  Catholic  born  and 
bred,  there  never  could  be  any  harm  in 
him,  no  matter  what  he  might  write  or 
think!  There  was  one  poor  girl  dying  of 
consumption,  a  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  who  used  to 
find  comfort  in  thus  getting  a  word  of 
sympathy  from  a  stranger.  She  had  for- 
saken her  happy  home  in  far-off  Alsace 
for  this  calling,  and  was  now  about  to  die, 
unpitied  and  unregretted.  '*What  does 
it  matter  to  anyone  here  when  I  die?" 
she  said.  "  Another  is  ready  to  take  my 
place."  So  she  went  about  her  work  un- 
complainingly to  the  last,  uncheered  save 
by  an  occasional  word  ojf  sympathy  from 
the  Breton  doctor.  Such  a  power  of  elic- 
iting the  confidence  of  those  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  ourselves  by  hab- 
its of  thought,  bringing  up,  and  general 
surroundings,  is  very  rare,  and  the  doctor 
possessed  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  year's  sojourn  in 
America  later  with  his  English  wife  (born 
Barbara  Leigh  Smith),  this  sympathetic 
quality,  combined  with  the  originality  and 
force  of  his  character,  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  finest  spirits  of  that 
epoch :  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Agassiz ; 
of  such  were  his  friends. 

After  his  English  marriage  in  1857,  the 
doctor's  active  life  as  a  physician  termi- 
nated ;  but  the  work  to  which  he  now  de- 
voted himself  was  equally  important. 

This  was  the  endeavor  to  force  on  the 
public  mind  the  necessity  of  replanting 
Algeria,  and  the  certain  amelioration  of  its 
climate  by  means  of  the  febrifugal  Eu- 
calyptus globulus  ^oi  which  we  have  heard 
60  much.  Curiously  enough,  this  wonder- 
ful tree  the,  blue  gum  of  Australia,  a 
species  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  was  discovered 
by  a  Frenchman  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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French  Revolution.  How  little  dreamed 
the  gallant  navigator  Labillardi^re,  sent 
out  in  search  of  his  equally  gallant  coun- 
tryman, La  P^rouse,  that  the  tall,  striking 
tree,  with  its  bluish  green  leaves  dispens- 
ing fragrance,  was  io  its  turn  to  effect  a 
veritable  revolution  !  No  other  name  be- 
fits the  important  economic  changes 
wrought  by  the  eucalyptus  in  Algeria  and 
other  tree-denuded  regions  within  our 
own  times.  So  rapid  is  its  growth,  and 
so  beneficent  its  influence,  that  twenty 
years  after  sowing  the  seed,  exists  a  noble 
and  health-giving  forest.  Wherever 
planted  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  deadly 
miasma  of  marshlands  disappears,  with  it 
fever,  and  the  entire  conditions  of  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  transformed.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  mention  here  the  numer- 
ous products  of  the  eucalyptus :  the  fra- 
grant soaps,  the  sedatives,  salves,  pills, 
plaisters,  lozenges.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  inhaled  or  taken  as  a  ptisan  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  headache,  whilst  in 
all  fevers,  preparations  of  the  eucalyptus 
are  invaluable. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  the  tree 
into  Algeria,  Dr.  Bodichon  had  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  replanting  the  country, 
in  many  places  completely  denuded  by 
Arab  incendiaries,  and  other  methods  of 
wilful  destruction.  Ever  an  epigrammat- 
ist when  he  put  pen  to  paper,  he  wrote :  — 

The  tree,  the  spade,  and  the  bale  of  mer- 
chandise, these  should  figure  on  the  seal  of 
the  ruler  of  Algeria. 

And  elsewhere :  — 

The  introduction  of  an  unknown  plant  is 
often  the  only  benefit  accruing  to  humanity 
from  wars  and  wholesale  migrations. 

Again,  pregnant  sentence,  showing  to 
what  good  purpose  history  had  been 
studied  by  the  writer:  — 

What  were  the  results  of  the  gigantic  strug- 
gles between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  Fuur  or  five  millions  of  men  perished. 
Their  ashes  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds ; 
but  meantime,  the  mulberry-tree,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  buckwheat  were  introduced  into 
Europe.     Here  is  the  real  result  to  humanity. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  he  lived  to  see 
the  realization  of  his  dreams.  Not  to 
speak  of  his  own  plantations,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eucalyptus-trees  have  now 
been  grown  from  seed  in  what  were  once 
the  unhealthiest  and  most  arid  spots  in 
the  colony,  now  completely  transformed 
by  means  of  this  health-giving  tree.  The 
same  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
with  equal   success,  ia   Spain,   Corsica, 


Italy,  and  elsewhere.  Unfortunately  the 
eucalyptus  will  not  flourish  out  of  doors 
io  our  latitudes,  otherwise  we  might  hope 
to  see  the  scourge  of  ague  entirely  disap- 
pear from  Romney  Marshes  and  the 
neighboring  districts. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  public  scheme 
on  which  Dr.  Bodichon  had  built  so  many 
hopes  fell  through.  I  n  spite  of  bis  efforts, 
no  Ligue  de  Reboisemeot,  or  associatioa 
for  the  purpose  of  replanting  the  country, 
has  as  yet  been  organized. 

Nevertheless,  the  propagation  of  the 
eucalyptus  by  private  individuals  and 
companies  is  actively  carried  on,  and  vari- 
ous plantations  are  now  among  the  sights 
of  Algeria  shown  to  the  tourist. 

But  the  doctor  was  much  more  than  the 
apostle  of  the  tree  in  Algeria.  As  a 
recent  writer  in  the  yournal  dis  DibcUs 
avers,  when  the  history  of  the  French 
colony  in  Africa  is  written,  the  name  of 
Eugene  Bodichon  will  shine  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  first  page.  He  was,  indeed, 
in  one  especial  sense,  the  maker  of  liberty 
there.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  conquest,  slavery 
existed  in  full  force  throughout  Algeria, 
Rulers  and  lawmakers  had  apparently  for- 
gotten that  the  famous  declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Mao,  pronounced  by  the  Na* 
tional  Assembly  in  1789,  abolished  sla- 
very. When,  in  1848,  Dr.  Bodichon  was 
named  corresponding  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Algeria,  he 
immediately  suggested  the  liberation  of 
slaves  throughout  the  province,  a  measure 
which  was  at  once  carried  into  effect. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  also 
greatly  contributed  to  abolish  another  kind 
of  slavery.  We  speak  of  that  of  public 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  Napoleonic 
prestige,  an  intellectual  subjection  almost 
as  much  to  be  deplored.  French  contem- 
porary literature  contains  little  finer  in  its 
way,  if  anything  at  all,  than  the  study  ol 
the  first  Napoleon  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  opus  magnum,  '*  De  I'Humanit^."* 
No  wonder  that  the  types  were  broken  op 
by  the  imperial  police,  and  the  writer's 
movements  made  matter  for  suspicion  and 
surveillance.  This  essay  may  be  read 
irrespective  of  the  remainder  ot  the  work, 
and  it  is  said  that  Carlyle  not  only  perused 
it  more  than  once,  but  was  convinced  by 
it,  having  up  to  that  time  entertained  quite 
a  different  opinion  of  the  modern  Cesar, 
here  dwindled  and  dwarfed  to  a  very  con- 
temptible specimen  of  humanity  under  the 
merciless  microscope  of  positive  science 

*  Dmssels:  Lacroix,  1866. 
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and  physiology.*  Observe,  by  the  way, 
too,  that  this  analysis  of  character,  so 
trenchant,  so  original,  so  trtie^  was  penned 
long  before  the  appearance  of  l^anfrey's 
"Biography,"  Madame  de  R^musat's 
**  Memoirs,"  and  other  recent  works  cor- 
roborating the  Breton  savant's  view.  As 
we  read  these  brilliant  pages,  we  are  led 
to  regret  that  the  writer  did  not  give  to 
the  world  some  historical  work  pure  and 
simple.  His  knowledge  of  French  history 
was  prodigious.  No  matter  what  question 
you  put  to  him,  trivial  or  important,  he 
could  answer  it  promptly.  No  slow  ran- 
sacking of  the  chambers  of  his  brain  was 
necessary ;  each  fact  was  in  its  proper 
place,  and  ready  to  hand. 

We  believe  that  an  abridgement  of  the 
work*  in  question,  **  De  I'Humanit^,"  is 
shortly  to  appear  in  France,  and  such  an 
edition  is  to  be  desired.  In  the  book  as 
it  stands  are  many  speculations  and  dis* 
sertations  which  might  well  be  spared. 
The  doctor's  other  works  more  especially 
devoted  to  Algeria  are  of  very  great  inter- 
est and  importance,  treating  of  adminis- 
tration, hygiene,  industry,  and  other  im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  colony. t 

In  a  later  work,  a  mere  brochure  pub- 
lished in  1882,  called  **  Le  Vade-mecum 
de  la  politique  Fran^aise,"  are  one  or  two 
passai^es  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
just  now.  Axiom  17  of  this  curious  little 
pamphlet  runs  as  follows  :  — 

The  great  work  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  be  the  conquest  of  the  Sahara  and  its 
transformation  into  productive  territory  —  sup- 
pression of  brigandage,  re-establishment  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  Soudan  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

These  views  seem  now  to  be  very  gen- 
erally entertained,  and  not  in  one  civilized 
European  nation,  but  in  all.  Alas  I  the 
world  is  no  longer  **  rich  and  empty,"  and 
our  rising  generations  want  new  fields  for 
enterprise  and  new  homes  to  settle  in. 
Certainly  some  parts  of  the  Soudan  must 
be  paradisiacal,  judging  from  accounts 
given  by  writers  who  have  travelled  there. 

In  the  same  brochure  Dr.  Bodichon  in- 
sists upon  the  necessity  of  assimilating 
the  Kabyle  or  Berber  race  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  French,  and  of  giving  the  Ka- 
byles  the  legislative  vole. 

Another  instance  here  of  true  insight 
and  sagacity,  —  with  the  Arab  is  physical 


•  Translated  in  TempU  Bar^  1873. 
t  Ccjn-^uiviraiions  sur  I'Alg^ne,  Paris,  1845  ;  Hygiene 
k  suivre  en  Algerie,  Algiers,  1S51,  etc 


beauty,  show,  dash  ;  with  the  Kabyle,  the 
solid,  homely  qualities  that  make  the  good 
citizen. 

It  is  a  current  notion  among  us  that  the 
typical  Frenchman,  especially  the  typical 
democrat,  must  be  a  sneering  Voltaire. 
Worthy  of  record  is  it  here  that  the  man 
whose  career  we  have  just  been  sketching, 
remained  to  the  last  a  steadfast  believer 
in  God  and  immortality.  Evidence  of 
this  serene  and  high-souled  faith  abounds 
in  the  pages  of  •*  De  THumanii^."  Deeply 
significant  are  such  utterances  as  these : 
"Moral  truth  exists  in  God.  The  best 
way  of  conceiving  a  notion  of  the  Divinity 
is  to  study  nature.*'  **  The  naturalist  will 
be  the  theologian  of  the  future."  **  The 
divine  word  which  comes  without  any  in- 
termediary or  interpreter  is  the  admirable 
wisdom  visible  in  every  work  of  the  Cre- 
ator." We  could  cull  numberless  sayings 
equally  full  ot  faith  and  reverence  from  his 
writings,  but  will  content  ourselves  with 
an  illustrative  anecdote.  A  friend  was 
discussing  with  the  doctor  the  subject  of 
death  and  immortality,  and  the  latter  said  : 
**  Our  life  was  yesterday,  is  to-day,  and 
will  be  to-morrow.  The  Jehovah  of  reli- 
gious life  among  the  Jews  meant  the  three 
tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  —  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future.  There  is  no  dis- 
junction. Death  is  only  a  transition  from 
this  present  life  to  a  superior  one." 

His  interlocutor  asked,  "  How  can  I 
prove  my  faith  to  others?"  He  replied, 
with  a  smile,  "The  faculty  of  reasoning 
belongs  to  science,  and  that  of  faith  and 
love  to  a  subtler  organ,  and  can  only  be 
proved  by  itself."  The  narrator  remarks, 
"The  death  of  Eugene  Bodichon  must 
have  been  like  that  of  Socrates,  calm  and 
joyous  except  for  the  pang  in  thinking  of 
his  wife's  deep  grief." 

Irrespective  of  the  popularity  of  his 
writings,  there  is  little  fear  that  the  name 
of  Eugene  Bodichon  will  be  forgotten. 
Such  careers  belong  to  history. 

The  liberator  of  an  entire  population 
held  in  the  bonds  of  slavery  ;  the  unspar- 
ing censor  of  a  corrupt  administration  and 
dissolute  society ;  the  persistent  advocate 
of  a  rational,  practical,  and  beneficent  sys- 
tem of  colonization ;  the  staunch  upholder 
of  freedom  of  opinion,  often  at  the  risk  of 
personal  safety,  —  men  of  this  stamp  live 
less  for  themselves  than  for  humanity. 
Sooner  or  later  their  merit  is  recognized, 
and  that  respect  paid  to  their  memory 
perhaps  withheld  during  their  lives.  The 
true  lover  of  his  kind,  moreover,  is  con- 
tent tc  be  ignored,  even  forgotten  in  the 
tomb,  provided  that  his  thoughts  live  and 
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his  deeds  bear  fruit.     For,  as   the  poet 
says  :  — 

Our   many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life  and 

love, 
Our  happiness  and  all  that  we  have  been. 
Immortally  must  live,  and  burn,  and  move. 
When  we  shall  be  no  more. 

Dr.  Bodichon  died  ia   Algiers  oa  the 
28lh  of  January,  1885. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
AN  ACTRESS'S  LOVE-LETTERS. 

Love  letters  are  not  to  actresses  what 
they  are  to  other  women.  They  come  in 
such  quantities,  and  they  are  so  foolish,  or 
so  impertinent,  and  so  very  much  alike  in 
their  own  kind,  that  they  have  little  more 
charm  at  last  than  the  wine  circular  that  is 
sent  on  to  you  in  the  En^adine  with  four- 
pence  more  to  pay. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  why  I  was  allowed 
the  other  morning  to  assist  the  most  pho- 
tographed of  her  sex  to  burn  her  love- 
letters.  When  I  happened  to  call  upon 
this  lady  she  was  just  starting  for  a  tour 
in  the  provinces,  whither  her  portrait  in 
many  plush  frames  had  gone  before  her; 
and  she  was  commendably  desirous  of 
neither  leaving  these  epistles  behind  her 
nor  of  carrying  them  about  in  her  boxes. 
They  had  to  be  destroyed.  Burning  was 
the  only  appropriate  mode  of  destruction ; 
and  with  the  thermometer  at  90  deg.  the 
lady  preferred  to  burn  her  letters  over  a 
gas-jet.  In  this  business  I  found  her  en- 
gaged; and  I  was  called  to  help  her,  re- 
ceiving as  my  reward  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing some  of  the  more  ridiculous  and  wild 
of  the  letters  I  handed  up  to  her.  For 
the  lady  is  a  little  lady;  and  to  reach 
the  gas-jet  conveniently  she  had  to  stand 
upon  a  chair. 

Were  1  to  judge  from  these  communi- 
cations (and  I  hope  nobody  will  suppose 
I  am  inventing  them,  for  really  I  am  not) 
this  lady  has  proved  specially  fatal  to 
youths  of  a  tender  age.  She  is  not  so 
very  little,  and  yet  these  boys  constantly 
take  her  for  a  child.  Had  she  preserved 
them  there  would  by  this  time  have  been 
quite  a  sheaf  of  letters  dated  from  schools  ; 
as  it  is,  a  few  characteristic  specimens 
fell  to  my  share.  Some  are  respectful 
and  some  are  not.  Here  is  a  respectful 
one  verbatim,  with  Manchester  lor  its 
post-mark.  The  recipient  had  been  play- 
ing in  pantomime  there:  — 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  you 


to  yourselL  Papa  is  out,  and  I  am  writing 
when  he  is  out.  I  know  there  is  no  hope  for 
me,  but  I  was  at  the  pantomime  on  Thursdav, 
and  I  love  you  very  much,  and  I  know  you  do 
not  care  for  me,  and  you  do  not  know  me. 
When  I  was  at  the  pantomime  I  looked  at  you 
all  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to  come  again  to 
look  at  you,  but  we  only  go  once  to  the  panto* 
mime.  I  love  you  because  you  are  beautiful, 
but  more  because  the  inner  man  is  displayed ; 
for  beauty  is  skin  deep,  but  virtue  will  endure. 
Hoping  this  finds  you  well,  I  remain,  dear 
madam,  yours  truly,  — ^  — ^ 

Another  polite  swain,  also  writing  from 
Manchester,  goes  a  step  further  and  en* 
closes  a  Christmas  card.  **  It  is  a  pretty 
good  one,*'  he  says,  by  way  of  letting  her 
know  delicately  that  Christmas  cards  are 
not  to  be  got  for  nothing.  Either  bis 
father  did  not  keep  so  vigilant  an  eye  on 
him  as  the  other  boy  fell  under,  or  his 
passion  carried  him  to  greater  lengths ; 
for  in  each  of  his  letters  he  commeoces 
by  saying  that  he  **  was  at  the  theatre  see- 
ing her  last  night,'*  and  he  says  that  halC- 
a-dozen  times.  In  the  last  he  connplaios 
bitterly  of  having  spent  all  his  money  oa 
her ;  and  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  de- 
livered at  the  stage  door,  instead  of  being 
posted  like  the  others,  tells  its  own  sad 
tale.  Most  of  these  youths  seem  to  have 
been  hopeless  from  the  first ;  but  at  least 
one  of  them  thought  there  was  a  chance 
for  him  :  — 

Dear  M ,  A  fella  at  our  school  knew  ynre 

cuzin  or  I  wouldent  call  you  M  to  Begin 

with.  This  is  a  Beastly  school  and  old  ring- 
tailed  Dove  is  an  aweful  Cad,  but  the  fella  as 
knew  yure  cuzin  is  to  post  it  when  we  are 
Going  to  Church.  I  want  you  to  Corrispond 
with  me  with  a  view  to  Matrimony.  I  think 
you  are  a  very  jolly  girl.  I  am  foreteen  in 
November,  are  you  forteen  yet?  If  you  rite 
all  about  yureself  to  me  I  will  write  all  about 
myself  to  you.  How  sweet  is  love  !  AH  the 
fellers  here  like  me  and  you  will  like  me  no 
end.  I  made  forty-six  against  Flounders  and 
would  have  been  not  out  if  I  had  not  been 
accidently  bold  off  my  pads.  Slink  is  watch- 
ing me  with   his  evil   eye.     So  no   more  at 

!  presence,   dcare&t  sweethart,  from  yours   till 

'  death  us  Do  part ^— - 

When,  with  the   approach  of  manhood 

the  enamored    youth  addresses  the  lady 

of  his  adoration  without  fear  of  personal 

chastisement  should   his  guardian  catch 

him   at  it,  he  seems   to  develop   into  a 

.  variety  of  characters.     The  boy  is  either 

'  very  hopeless  or  very  confident,  but  the 

man  can  be  sentimental  or  desperate  as 

well.     .Men  of  sentiment  are  affected  so 

similarly,  and   find   such  relief  in  verse, 

,  that  any  one  who  wished  to  do  them  lest 
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than  juslice  could  aaj  that  ibey  derived 
their  inspiration  from  a  common  source, 
la  these  tellers,  when  they  do  not  insist 
thai  lo  have  loved  and  lost  is  betler  than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all.  they  are  certain 
that  the  dream  of  younr;  love  is  twice  as 
sweet  as  anythingelse  in  life.  When  they 
come  to  details,  it  is  true,  they  vary  a  little 
DOW  and  then  ;  one  who  says  he  has  loved 
her  for  two  long  years,  for  instance,  find- 
ing her  like  a  red,  red  rose,  while  another 
is  struck  by  her  resemblance  to  a  lily. 
"  Henry,"  whose  surname  will  ever  remain 
a  mystery,  sends  her  a  greeiint;  in  sixteen  . 
irregular  verses  (which  burned  well),  and 
has  not  slept  since  she  first  "  burst  upon 
his  sight;"  and  "Red  Robin,"  (or  some 
inexplicable  reason,  "cannot  resist  this  I 
opportunity  of  asking  her  respectfully  if  I 
shehasevervvasledafortniohl,"  And  then 
the  Kloomy  tnen  I  One  of  them  tells  in  | 
6ve  pages  how  he  left  the  theatre  "to 
wander  the  streets  all  night,  thinking  of 
what  might  have  been."  Another,  who 
has  evidently  mixed  his  ink  with  water, 
"resolved  to  be  a  nnbter  man  from  that 
hour."  But  perhaps  they  were  only  hum- 
bugs after  all.  The  one  wished  her  lo 
meet  him  at  the  upper  end  of  Montgomery 
Street  at  half  past  four ;  the  other  ofEered 
to  call. 

The  next  letter  will  seem  alarminj;,  but 
it  is  quite  a  typical  one.  It  is  not  the  first 
received  (rom  the  same  writer,  though  il 
happens  to  be  the  only  one  that  reached 
my  hand.    Fiercely  it  begins  thus  ;  — 

Don't  think  that  this  can  go  on  much  longer.  | 

when  my  heart  is  being  torn  asunder,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  a  reckoning  it  will  be  a  dreadful 
one.  Ydu  know  well  that  since  I  saw  you  in  ) 
Newcastle  I  have  followed  yim  everywhere.  1 
would  follow  vou  lo  the  Aniipodes  ;  aiid  were 
I  driven  witFi  contumely  from  your  huaL  I 
wuuld  cross  on  the  wings  of  love,  l^y  heaven  ' 
I  swear  it  1  It  you  do  not  answer  this  I  shall  l 
not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.     For-  | 

Sve  me,  darling,  I  write  in  a  frenzy.     P.  S.  — 
id  you  get  the  dowers  ? 

Evidently  the  desperate  men  are  very 
desperate  indeed,  and,  though  the  lady  re-  ^ 
gards  them  with  rather  more  scorn  than  j 
the  others,  they  seem  to  be  the  serious 
ones.  This  gentleman  expresses  his  de- I 
lerminalion  to  follow  her,  if  need  be,  to  I 
Australia;  but  another,  whose  epistles 
had  gone  the  way  of  despised  iovelellers 
before  1  had  any  opportunity  of  pre.serv-  I 
ing  them,  actually  did  pursue  her  from 
America  to  this  country,  overtaking  her 
at  Leeds.  She  was  sitting  half  asleep  by 
the  fire  in  hersittinjj-room  at  an  hotel  one  r 


afternoon,  wheo  the  door  opened  aod 
closed  suddenly,  and  larniog  her  head  she 
saw  an  agitated  gentleman  putting  the  key 
in  his  pocket.  She  did  not  scream  as  she 
would  have  done  on  the  stage  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  but,  getting  behind  a 
central  table,  drew  herselfu)}  as  high  as  she 
conveniently  could  and  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  this  intrusion.  "1  am  Williams." 
he  replied  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  if  that  ex- 
plained everything;  but  though  his  letlers 
had  reached  her  with  that  signature  she 
had  forgotten  who  Williams  was.  In  an- 
other moment  his  hand  pressed  her 
shoulder;  and  when  she  turned  her  head 


,vith  SI 
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in  a  business-like  way  down  the  barr< 
a  pistol.  "We  shall  leave  the  world  to- 
gether," he  said  grimly,  looking  as  if  lie 
meant  it.  "  Won't  you  —  won't  you  slay 
to  tea?"  she  murmured.  He  lonked 
doubtfully  at  the  lea  things  on  the  table, 
and  then  at  his  pistol,  apparently  revolv- 
ing iu  his  mind  the  possibility  of  combin- 
ing tea  with  tragedy.  This  was  her  oppor- 
tuniiy.  She  slipped  under  his  arm  and 
disappeared  through  a  door  opening  into 
her  bedroom,  from  which  she  gained  the 
landing  and  alarmed  the  house.  When 
the  white-faced  waiters  burst  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, they  found  the  madman  stand- 
ing at  the  bedroom  door  with  his  pistol 
cocked  and  evidently  meaning  business. 
Some  months  afterwards  she  had  a  letter 
from  America,  signed  "  Williams,"  from  a 
person  who  said  that  he  had  alarmed  her 
one  day  in  a  Leeds  hotel  and  made  a  fool 
of  himself.  It  was  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  ask,  but  he  hoped  she  would  for- 
give him. 

More  farcical  were  two  other  scenes 
when  her  peace  was  disturbed  in  a  like 
manner.  An  admirer  whose  love  could 
not  be  returned  forced  his  way  into  her 
presence,  intimating  that  he  "had  sworn 
never  to  leave  her  until  she  was  his  wile." 
She  rang  the  bell  and  told  a  servant  to 
show  him  down-stairs  ;  whereat  he  scowled 
fearfully,  and  went;  but  he  took  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  after  that  in  wailing  at  the 
stage  door,  and  scowling  at  her  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  she  passed  out. 
The  other  intruder  was  very  young  and 
innocent,  and  had  such  rosy  cheeks  and 
curly  hair  and  blushed  and  stammered  so 
much,  that  her  heart  went  out  to  him. 
She  gave  htm  a  kiss  and  told  him  to  run 

A  certain  interest  attached  to  a  note  in 

invitation  to  supper   from  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  in  the  alalia  .whom  she  had  * 
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never  seen.    The  lady  handed  it  over  to 
the  stave  manager,  and  at  once  forgot  all 
about  it.     Actresses  are  used  to  such  im- 
pertinences.       The    manager,   however, 
was  a  man  of  wrath  when  roused ;  and  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  gentleman,  asking 
him  to  come  "behind."    The  unsuspect- 
ing person  went,  and  was  promptly  bon- 
neted, pummelled,  and    ejected    by  the 
stage  door.     Such  insulting  messages  are 
common;  but    real  compliments  are  not 
unknown.     Playing  in  Glasgow  for  a  week 
this    lady  got  every    evening  a   modest 
nosegay,  which  was  left  at  the  stage  door 
by  a  working  man.     No  note  accompanied 
it,  and  she  carried  it  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  gorgeous  bouquets  that  also  reached 
her. 


From  St  James* s  Gazette. 
A  MAORI   "LAST   DAY." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  an  extraor- 
dinary outbreak  of  religious  craze  was  wit- 
nessed among  the  northern  natives  in 
New  Zealand.  A  Maori  prophetess,  liv- 
ing in  Kawakawa,  a  settlement  north  of 
Auckland,  was  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment. She  is  a  young  woman,  named 
Meri  Tapu,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
pleasant-looking  but  with  a  dazed  expres- 
sion. Early  in  .March  of  this  year  Meri 
foretold  the  beginning  of  the  millennium, 
which  she  fixed  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
The  effect  on  the  natives  was  wonderful. 
Crowd:«  visited  her  daily,  fully  crediting 
her  prophecies. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Meri  and 
some  two  hundred  of  her  immediate  fol- 
lowers removed  to  a  separate  encamp- 
ment. Prominent  among;  these  disciples 
were  the  chief  Hohaia  Patuone  and  his 
people,  relatives  of  the  late  celebrated 
Tamati  Waka  Nene,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  Hokianga  district.  Meri  and  her  sup- 
porters professed  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
but  did  not  hold  any  religious  service  or 
ceremony  whatever.  The  time  was  spent 
in  various  games  and  amusements,  and  in 
eating;  the  latter  taking  up  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  day.  Money  was  spent  in  a 
most  reckless  manner  upon  provisions  and 
new  clothes  wherein  to  appear  on  the  last  ] 
day.  When  cash  ran  short,  they  obtained  ! 
goods  from  a  neighboring  store-keeper  on  , 
credit,  and,  wlien  threatened  with  sum- 
monses, said  it  did  not  matter,  as  the  last 


day  would  come  at  the  end  of  the  montli. 
Finding  their  creditor  unsatisfied  with 
that  answer,  they  requested  him  not  to 
take  any  proceedings  during  March,  as  it 
was  tapu  (sacred),  but  to  wait  till  April ; 
when  if  nothing  happened  he  should  be 
paid  in  full.  This  he  was  constrained  to 
do. 

The  prophetess  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  conversing  with  unbelieving  visitors,  of 
whom  there  were  plenty ;  they  were  chiefly 
natives,  attracted  by  curiosity  and  the  lav- 
ish  hospitality  of  the  converted  ones. 
Being  well  versed  in  Scripture  she  was 
able  to  discuss  religion  with  any  one  who 
cared  to  argue  with  her.  The  believers 
behaved  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  Sptr^ 
its  were  strictly  prohibited.  But  it  was 
an  anxious  time  for  the  European  settlers 
near  the  encampment ;  for  there  was  no 
knowing  what  change  might  not  take  place 
in  Merits  teachings.  Safety  lay  in  the 
nearness  of  the  day  fixed  as  the  last.  Had 
the  time  been  longer  there  is  no  knowing 
what  a  band  of  wild  fanatics,  whose  food 
supply  had  come  to  an  end,  would  not  do. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  the  mania  took  a 
more  serious  turn.  A  tohnnj^a  (priest) 
preached  that  Christ's  mediation  was  only 
for  ihe  pakeha  (white  man).  Burnt  ofiFer^ 
ings  of  dogs,  cats,  and  owls  were  made. 
These  offerings,  however,  were  only  pre- 
liminary and  typical  of  the  grand  sacrifice 
that  was  to  follow,  and  for  which  an  altar 
was  built.  The  victim  selected  was  a 
young  girl,  daughter  of  the  high  priest 
himself,  she  having  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  die  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  intended  homicide  was  prevented  by 
the  police.  Meri  now  gave  out  that  she 
would  probably  be  missing  on  the  last 
day,  and  intimated  to  her  followers  that 
she  would  be  removed  to  the  next  world 
by  supernatural  means. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  and  noth- 
ing happened.  Meri  had  disappeared, 
having  wisely  departed  to  another  part  of 
the  country  with  numerous  presents.  Her 
misguided  followers  were  powerless  to  do 
anything  in  the  face  of  a  strong  contingent 
of  armed  constabulary  posted  to  maintain 
order.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  re* 
turn  to  their  much-neglected  plantations. 
The  only  evidence  of  the  movement  is 
considerable  distress  among  the  natives, 
owing  to  a  reckless  waste  of  provisions 
and  prolonged  idleness. 

H*  M.  B« 
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A   ROWLAND   FOR   AN    OLIVER,   ETC. 


A  ROWLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 

At  the  Class-Day  dinner  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege lately,  we  are  informed,  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  author  of  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  read  a  complimentary  poem 
to  Mr.  James  Kussell  Lowell,  one  verse  of 
which  runs  (a  trifle  haltingly,  if  rightly  re- 
ported) as  follows :  — 

I{y  what  deep  magic,  what  alluring  arts, 

Our  truihiiil  J.inics  led  captive  liritish  hearts; 

Wheihcrr  hi:i  >hrcudness  made  their  statesmen  halt, 

Or  if  h'.i  learning  found  their  dons  at  fault, 

Or  it  h:s  virtue  wA'i  a  strange  sun'rise, 

Like  honot  Vnnkees  we  can  simply  guess: 

England  her>cif  will  be  the  first  to  ciaim 

Her  only  conqueror  since  the  Norman  came. 

To  which  A/r.  Punch  begs  amicably  to  re- 
ply:— 

Not  halting  Statesmen,  and  not  dons  outdone, 

Taught  us  to  love  this  lord  of  sense  and  fun  ; 

Nor  did  it  come  to  us  as  a  surprise 

To  find  a  Yankee  virtuous  as  wise. 

No,  Holmes,  Sweet  Holmes  I    Our  pride   it 

noiiiing  shames, 
To  own  us  conquered  by  your  Truthful  James. 
His  "sword  and  spear"  in  truth  were  cause 

of  it. 
The  sword  of  eloquence,  the  spear  of  wit ; 
For  heart,  not  art,  sage  head,  not  iron  hand, 
Made  him  the  "conqueror"  of  our  stubborn 

land. 
Captured  u^  ?     Yes ;  and  he'll  be  hailed  with 

rapture 
If  he'll  come  back  among  us  to  recapture  ! 
Could  you  come  too,  tant  mieux  I  for   what 

more  pat 
Than  to  pair  "Conqueror"  with  "Autocrat"? 
Verb:  sap :  dear  Oliver  I     It  won't  be  lost  on 
One  of  ttic  best  and  brightest  brains  of  Boston  ! 

Punch. 


SHIPWRECK  WOOD. 

See  !  how  the  tirelight  flashes  on  the  pane. 

Look  !  how  it  flickers  to  the  raftered  roof. 
That  aimo-^L  gives  its  brightness  back  again, 

So  far  tlie  darkling  shadows  hold  aloof. 
See  how  it  rlanccs,  and  the  warmth  is  good ; 
But  all  tny  fire  is  made  of  shipwreck  wood. 

Jem  brou|;ht  these  furs  from  his  first  voyage 
back  ; 
Will  found  these  beads,  one  day  at  Elsinore  ; 
And  the  gi'Kl  band  that  clasps  my  rufHes,  Jack 

Bou^iiht  inc  with  half  his  pay  at  Singapore. 
Each  speaks  of  love,  and  strength,  and  hardi- 
hood ; 
But  all  my  tire  is  made  of  shipwreck  wood. 

The  sea  is  roaring  over  "wandering  graves," 
Where  ail  my  best  and  bravest  lie  at  peace. 
I  hear  a  rcquiein  in  the  moaning  waves 

That  only  with  my  parting  breath  will  cease. 
The  sea  has  given  me  work,  and  warmth,  and 

food  ; 
But  all  my  tire  is  made  of  shipwreck  wood  ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 


ANSWERS. 
BY  SARAH  DOUDNSY. 

Summer  wind,  let  the  hawthorns  rest, 
Leave  the  blossom  to  deck  the  bough* 

"  Nay,  I  scatter  them  east  and  west  — 
Who  knows  where  they  are  drifting  now  ?  " 

Gentle  sea,  let  the  white  sails  stay ; 

Life  is  brief,  and  to  part  is  pain. 
"  Nay,  I  carry  them  far  away  — 

Who  knows  when  they  may  come  again  ?  " 

Father  Time,  let  the  dreamer  be  ; 

Spare  the  visions  that  charm  my  sleep. 
"  Nay,  I  laugh  at  thy  dreams  and  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  lose  them,  and  wake  to  weep.** 

Wind,  and  billow,  and  ruthless  Time, 
All  your  triumph  shall  soon  be  past  I 

I  am  bound  for  a  fairer  clime. 
Where  lost  treasures  are  found  at  last. 

Blooms  of  summer,  and  loves  of  old, 
Hopes  that  faded  and  seemed  to  die, 

Things  more  precious  than  gems  or  gold 
God  has  stored  in  his  house  on  high. 

Sunday  MagaiiiM* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MARY 
OF  PORTUGAU 

What  takest  thou,  cruel  Death  ?  —  "A  day  all 
splendid." 
At  what  hour  diddest  take*t  ?  —  <<  At  dawn 

of  day  " 
Didst  thou  intend  thy  prize  ?  —  "  Intend  it  ? 
Nay ! " 
Who  willed  thou  take  it?  — **He  that  it  in- 
tended." 
Who  'joys  her  body  ? —  "  Clay-cold  Earth  that 
penn'd  it." 
How  quenched  was  her  light  ?  —  "  Night  o'er 

it  lay." 
What  saith  our  Lusia  ? — **  She  must  say  her 


say. 


»* 


What  say? — '* Great  Mary  my  deserts  trans- 
cended." 

Slewst  them  that  saw  her?— <* They  lay  dead 
before." 
What  now  saith  Love?  —  "He  durst    no 
word  let  fall." 
And  who  doth  silence  him?  —  "My  will 
be  done." 
What  to  the  Court  was  left  ?  —  "  Love-Iongingi 


sore. 


»» 


What  there  is  left  to  see?  —  **  No  thing  at 
all." 
What  glory  failed  it  ?  —  **  Failed  this  lovely 


one. 


*f 
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WINIFRED,   COUNTESS  OF  NITHSDAILL. 

From  The  Scunish  Reiriew. 

WINIFRED.  COUNTEdS  OF   NITHSDAILI 

The  name  of  Ihis  heroic  lady  is  famili 

to  us  all,  and  famous  amon';  those  nob 
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ipiac 


Dlhei 


inlry'9  his 


tory.  At  firsi  si^lil  it  mighl  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  any  new  sketch  of  Lady  Niihsdaill's 
life  were  unnecessary;  and  of  Ihe  greal 
event  wilh  which  her  name  will  be  forever 
associated,  this  is  doubtless  true.  The 
story  of  Lord  Nitlisdaill's  escape  from  the 
Tower  lias  been  often  lold,  and  we  have 
Lady  Niihsdaill's  own  narrative,  the  plain,    "' 

deed  to  refer  lo.  Little,  therefore,  re-  ''' 
maiiis  lo  be  said  on  this  tiubjecl,  but  of  *" 
Lady  Niihsdaill's  domestic  history  nnd 
her  later  lije  abroad,  we  lind  many  inter- 
esting details  in  the  family  correspon- 
dence, which  is  little  known,  and  it  is  on 
this  aspect  of  our  heroine's  life  that  we 
propose  to  dwell  more  fully. 

Winifred  Herbert  was  the  fifth  and 
youngest  daughter  of  William,  first  Mar- 
quis of  >'ow>s;  and,  an  exile  even  in  her 
childhood,  must  have  early  learnt  to  suf- 
fer in  the  cause  tor  which  her  husband 
was  so  nearly  to  lose  his  life.  Lord  Fow- 
ls, a  Catholic  and  a  devoted  loyalist,  fol- 
lowed  J;  -  .         - 

it  was  therefore  in  Ihe  melancholy  cou. 
of  St.  Germains  that  Winifred's  voul 
was  passed  —  a  lil  training,  perhaps,  for 
■  seem,  very  bright,  ao 


sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Sluarl, 

for  which  his  family  was  famous.  When 
he  was  about  twenty-three.  Lord  Niths- 
dalll  journeyed  lo  Paris  ;  no  doubt  chiefly 
with  the  intention  of  doing  homage  to 
King  James,  but  another  motive  soon 
arose  to  keep  him  at  St.  Germains.  He 
there  met  and  wooed  Lady  Winifred,  and 
as  the  attachment  was  mutual,  was  soon 
her  accepted  lover.  Their  marriage  con- 
tract is  dated  Paris,  March  2nd,  1699,  but 
the  day  of  the  marriage  itself  is  not  known, 


■  wher 
uple  passed  the  first  year  of  their  mar- 
id  life.  By  the  month  of  October,  I7tx>, 
wever,  Lord  and  Lady  Niihsdaill  were 
tablished  at  their  own  beautiful  home 
of  Terregles  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  the 


iside,  and  where 


3  lo 


destined  to 
girlhood  ha 


Kile.     No 


flow    her    educati 


of  the  house, 
greatly  assisting  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
suffered  from  delicate  health. 

Lord  Niihsdaill's  only  surviving  sister 
had  married  (in  1694)  Charles,  fourth  Earl 
of  Traquair,  and  an  intimate  and  loving 
friendship  united  the  families  of  Traquair 
and  Terregles.  Five  children  were  bora 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Nithsdailt,  but  of  these, 
s"ec"ond  To  France',' and' ''"■*^'  ^""^-  ltol»".  a"d  George,  died 
young.  William  Lord  Maxwell  and  his 
sister  Anne  —  still  an  infant  In  171J  — 
alone  survived.*  Up  to  this  memorable 
date,  there  is  little  lo  record  of  Lady 
Niihsdaill  or  her  family,  and  few  ietten 
exist  to  help  us  lo  follow  the  compara- 
tively peaceful,  and  possibly  rather  unin- 
teresting, tenor  of  their  lives. 

When  in  i;ij  Iheslandardof  the  Chev> 
alierde  Si.  George  (James  lU.)  was  raised 
by   his  adherents,    Lord    Niihsdaill,   im- 


ils  of  Winifred 
,    conducted,    c 


ritice 


■hrch  afterwards  bore  such    noble    P*"«^    ^i    ^'^    °""   ^'=°'''' 
and  by  the  traditions  ol   h' 


fruit. 

.Meanwhile  in  distant  Scotland  Lord 
Niihsdaill  was  grovving  up  under  the  care 
of  his  widowed  mother.  William,  fifth 
Earl  of  Niihsdaill,  was  born  in  the  year 
i6;6,  and  on  the  death  oi  his  father,  suc- 
ceeded lo  the  c.irldom  at  the  early  age  of 
seven.  His  mother,  a  daughter  ol  the  ' 
house  of  Douglas,  a  clever  and  energetic  | 
woman,  admirably  tuililled  her  office  of  ^| 
guardian,  and  brought  up  her  son  in  those   <" 


house,  hai- 
ned  to  join  the  English  rising' under 
Forster  and  Lord  Derwentwater.  Lord 
Niihsdaill  was  reported  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  the  field  by  many  of  his  tenants, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  that  far 
from  this  having  been  the  case,  most  of 


Lord   1 


.»  probably  teat 
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his  people  were  zealous  for  the  Hano- 
verian government,  and  but  few  followed 
their  master.  And  this,  Lord  Nithsdaiirs 
own  statement  corroborates.  That  his 
wife's  entire  sympathy  was  with  the  royal 
cause,  we  cannot  doubt,  and  if  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  with  the  poet  that  the 
stately  Lady  Nithsdaill  and  her  sister 
ladies  were  '*  full  loud  "  in  their  merri- 
ment on  this  occasion,  or  that  they  "  sang 
in  the  parlor  and  danced  in  the  ha\*'  we 
cannot  but  share  the  sorrow  of  the  faith- 
ful bard  when  he  describes  his  mistress's 
grief  on  hearing  the  fatal  news  :  — 

Our  Lady  dow  do  nought  now,  but  wipe  aye 

her  een  — 
Her  heart's  like  to  burst  the  gold  lace  of  her 

gown; 
Men  silent  gaze  upon  her,  and  minstrels  make 

a  wail, 
O  dool  for  our  brave  warrior,  the  Lord  of 

Nithsdaill. 

Deep,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  de- 
spair of  the  poor  Jacobite  ladies  when  the 
tidings  reached  them  of  the  disaster  of 
Preston,  and  that  the  prisoner  noblemen 
were  on  their  road  to  London.  Lord 
Nithsdaill  wrote  to  his  wife  urging  her  to 
join  him  in  town.  He  knew  he  would  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  but  perhaps  then  he 
entertained  hopes  for  his  life,  hopes  in 
which  his  poor  wife  could  not  join,  for 
reasons  which  a  passage  in  her  '*  Narra- 
tive "  gives  us  the  key.  "  A  Catholick 
upon  the  Borders,  and  one  who  had  a 
great  following,  and  whose  family  had 
ever  upon  all  occasions  stuck  to  the  royal 
family,"  could  not,  as  she  well  knew,  look 
for  mercy,  and  it  must  have  been  with  a 
heatry  heart  that  she  prepared  to  follow 
her  lord.  Her  preparations  showed  the 
prudence  and  foresight  which  character- 
ized her.  Dismissing  nearly  the  whole  of 
her  establishment.  Lady  Nithsdaill  con- 
fided the  care  of  Terregles  to  three  trusty 
servants,  and  then,  foreseeing  that  the 
house  would  probably  be  searched  in  her 
absence,  she,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
faithful  gardener,  safely  concealed  the 
family  papers  in  a  portion  of  the  grounds, 
still  pointed  out  by  tradition.  Then  send- 
ing Iter  dearest  treasure,  her  infant 
daui^hter  Anne,  to  the  affectionate  care  of 
her  aunt  at  Traquair,  Lady  Nithsdaill  set 


out  on  her  long  and  perilous  journey  to 
London.*  Her  letters  give  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  all  she  underwent  on  the  road. 
The  winter  of  1715-6  was  unusually  severe. 
The  Thames  was  frozen  over,  and  the 
road  to  the  capital  was  blocked  by  snow. 
Coaches  were  stopped,  and  Lady  Niths- 
daill was  forced  to  perform  most  of  her 
journey  on  horseback,  and  this  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  She  herself  writes  to 
Lady  Traquair,  **  I  must  confess  such  a 
journey  I  believe,  was  scarce  ever  made, 
considering  the  weather,  by  a  woman;'* 
but,  as  she  goes  00  to  say,  **  an  earnest 
desire  compasses  a  greate  deal  with  God's 
help."  And  so  the  courageous  lady  poshed 
forward,  undaunted  by  the  cold,  and 
reached  town  towards  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary. Here  she  lost  no  time  in  endeavor^ 
ing  to  secure  her  husband's  safety,  and 
earnestly  sought  the  assistance  of  those 
in  power;  but  she  received  scant  comfort, 
and  it  was  plainly  intimated  to  her  that 
though  mercy  might  be  shown  to  some  of 
the  imprisoned  lords,  none  need  be  ex- 
pected for  Lord  Nithsdaill,  who,  from  bis 
position  and  character,  was  too  important 
a  personage  to  be  spared.  The  poor  lady 
was  allowed  to  see  her  husband  once  or 
twice,  before  she  was  prostrated  by  the 
illness  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  the 
great  bodily  fatigue  she  had  gone  through* 
The  only  thing  that  consoled  her  during 
this  period  of  forced  inaction,  was  the 
assurance  that  nothing  could  be  done  ia 
her  lord's  cause  until  sentence  should  have 
been  passed  upon  the  prisoners.  On  the 
19th  January  Lord  Nithsdaill  and  five 
others  were  brought  to  trial,  and,  at  the 
recommendation  of  their  friends,  pleaded 
guilty.  We  cannot  think  that  Lord  Niths- 
daill's  reply  to  the  indictment  accorded 
with  his  own  dignity,  or  with  the  senti- 
ments which  had  animated  him  to  draw 
his  sword  in  his  master's  cause;  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  sensible  of  this,  and 
regretted  it,  his  **  dying  speech  *'  f  affords 
proof.  As  it  was,  all  the  hopes  held  out 
to  the  prisoners  of  saving  their  lives  by 


*  Lady  Nithsdaill  was  accompanied  cm  the  joonwy 
by  her  attached  Welsh  maid,  Evans,  whose  oaiM  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  correspondence. 

t  We  refer  to  the  address  written  by  Lord  NithadaiU 
on  the  eve  ~  as  he  believed— of  hit  executum. 
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pleading  guilty,  were  vain.     They  were 
sentenced  to  death  on  February  4. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  Lord  Niths- 
daill  still  cherished  hopes  that  if  a  peti- 
tion were  presented  to  the  king,  his  life 
might  be  spared.  Lady  Niihsdaill,  though 
she  could  not  share  this  illusion,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  effort,  in  spite  of  the 
known  difficulty  of  approaching  the  king, 
who  had  taken  measures  to  prevent  all 
personal  appeals  being  made  to  him  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoners  ;  and  here  we  shall 
be  pardoned  if  we  quote  Lady  Nilhsdaill's 
own  account  of  the  result. 

• 

The  first  day  that  I  knew  he  [the  king]  was 
to  goe  to  the  Drawing  Room,  I  dreased  my- 
selfe  in  a  black  mantow  and  peticoat,  as  if  in 
mourning,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  same 
as  went  with  me  to  the  Tower  afterwards,  as 
before  mentioned,  for  I  did  not  know  the 
Electour,  and  might  have  taken  another  for 
him,  and  she  did,  so  would  show  me  the  right. 
I  had  another  gentlewoman  with  me,  but  I 
forget  who,  but  we  went  all  3  into  the  chamber 
that  was  between  his  closet  and  the  drawing 
room ;  so  that  he  was  to  pass  the  whoU  length 
of  the  room  to  goe  to  it,  and  there  being  3 
windows  in  it,  we  sat  ourselves  upon  the  midle 
one,  that  I  might  have  time  to  catch  him  be- 
fore he  could  get  by,  which  I  did,  and  knelt 
down  and  presented  my  petition,  telling  him 
in  French  that  I  was  the  unhappy  Countess  of 
Nithsdail),  that  he  might  not  pretend  he  knew 
not  who  I  was  ;  but  finding  him  going  without 
taking  my  petition,  I  took  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  that  he  might  stay  to  heare  me  ;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  get  away,  and  I  held  so  fast  that 
he  drew  me  upon  my  knees  almost  from  the 
middle  of  the  chamber  to  the  drawing  room 
door  ;  at  last  one  of  the  Bleu  Ribonds  that  was 
with  him  took  me  round  the  waist  to  draw  me 
back,  and  another  drew  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
out  of  my  hand,  and  the  petition  that  I  had 
endeavoured  to  put  in  his  poket  fell  down  in 
the  strugle,  and  I  almost  swounded  with  the 
trouble. 

The  unfortunate  petition  was  picked  up 
by  a  compassionate  bystander  and  given 
to  Lord  Dorset,  who  managed  that  it 
should  be  read  to  the  king  more  than  once, 
but  without  apparent  success.  On  Feb- 
ruary i8th,  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  the  prisoners  was  signed,  and  the  fatal 
day  fixed  for  the  following  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 24.  On  February  22  a  general  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 


on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  The  peers 
agreed  to  intercede  with  the  king  for  such 
lords  as  should  be  considered  deservingr 
of  the  royal  mercy.  By  this,  as  Lady 
Nithsdaill  well  understood,  were  in- 
tended only  those  who  would  consent  to 
give  evidence  against  their  companions  in 
the  Jacobite  rising.  To  this  she  was  as- 
sured Lord  Nithsdaill  would  never  agree, 
and  she  felt  that  his  doom  was  sealed. 
All  London  had,  however,  admired  her 
energy  and  spirit,  and  possibly  it  was 
owing  to  the  unceasing  efforts  made  by  her 
to  secure  her  husband's  pardon  that  his 
name  was  actually  included  in  the  list  of 
the  four  lords  afterwards  reprieved.  Lord 
Nithsdaill,  little  foreseeing  that  this  mercy 
would  be  extended  to  him,  was  now  de- 
voutly and  courageously  preparing  for 
death.  On  the  eve  as  he  believed  of  his 
execution  he  wrote  a  beautiful  farewell 
letter  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  Traquair, 
in  which  the  following  passage  testifies  to 
the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  his 
wife's  loving  efforts  to  save  him :  — 

I  allso  most  humbly  thank  you  for  your  un- 
paralelled  goodness  towards  my  dearest  wife 
and  children,  whom  I  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you  as  what  is  most  dear  to  me  after 
my  own  soul.  You  have  been  informed  by 
my  orders  of  what  has  passed  here  relating  to 
me,  and  what  my  dearest  wife  has  done  for 
me,  so  all  I  shall  say  is  there  cannot  be 
enough  said  to  her  praise.  Everybody  admires 
her,  everybody  applauds  her  and  extolls  her 
for  the  proofs  she  has  given  me  of  her  love. 
So  I  beg  of  you,  dearest  brother  and  sister, 
that  whatever  love  and  affection  you  bear  to 
me  you  will  transfer  it  unto  her  as  most  worthy 
of  it. 

It  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  the 
earl  now  considered  his  case  hopeless,  but 
Lady  Nithsdaill,  whose  courage  rose  in 
proportion  as  hope  fled,  was  even  now 
preparing  her  plan  of  escape.  Her  hus- 
band's place  of  imprisonment  was  in  the 
house  of  Colonel  D'Oyley,  lieutenant- 
depute  of  the  Tower,  and  the  window, 
which  looked  out  upon  Water  Lane,  was 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Escape  in  that 
quarter  seemed  impossible,  and  inside 
even  greater  diflSculties  met  her.  The 
room  was  approached  through  the  council 
chamber  and  the  stairs  and  passages  of 
the   lieutenant's    housei  while    sentinels 
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were  placed  everywhere  —  one  at  Lord 
Nithsdaill's  door,  two  on  his  floor,  several 
in  the  passa^res  and  stairs,  and  two  more 
at  the  outer  door  of  the  house.  The 
chances  of  an  escape  seemed  desperate, 
but  Lady  Nithsdaill  when  visitin«;j  her 
husband  had  discovered  that  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  prison  was  relaxed,  and  that 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  keepers 
went  in  and  out  frequently.  Her  plan  was 
to  endeavor  to  disguise  Lord  Nithsdaill 
in  female  dress  and  to  escort  him  out  of 
prison  herself  making  as  thoui^h  he  were 
a  lady  friend  of  her  own  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  bid  farewell  to  the  earl. 
And  here  her  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  avail  himself  of 
the  means  offered  for  his  evasion.  He 
was  more  inclined  to  be  amused  at  his 
wife's  device  than  to  believe  in  any  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  scheme.  His  wife, 
however,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to 
concoct  her  plan  of  action,  in  which  she 
was  assisted  by  her  faithful  Evans.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  consent  of  the  Peers 
to  petition  the  king,  Lady  Nithsdaill  has- 
tened to  the  Tower  the  same  day,  Febru- 
ary 22nd,  and  assuming  a  cheerful  man- 
ner, told  the  guards  she  was  hopeful  of 
mercy  being  granted  to  the  prisoners, 
justly  judging  that  if  they  believed  that  a 
reprieve  was  about  to  be  granted,  they 
would  relax  their  vigilance.  She  likewise 
gave  them  money  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  king  and  the  Peers,  but  was  careful 
only  to  give  small  sums  to  avoid  arousing 
suspicion.  She  did  not  return  to  the 
Tower  until  the  afternoon  following  — 
Thursday  —  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day.  As 
she  was  starting  for  the  Tower,  and  not 
sooner,  she  communicated  her  intentions 
to  Mrs.  Mills,  with  whom  she  lodged,  and 
requested  her  to  accompany  her,  and  also 
her  friend  Mrs.  Morgan.  Her  idea  was, 
that  the  earl,  disguised  in  woman's  dress, 
might  pass  for  Mrs.  Mills,  who  was  about 
his  own  height,  and  she  requested  Mrs. 
Morgan  to  wear  under  her  hood  another 
she  had  provided  for  Mrs.  Mills  when  the 
latter  should  have  given  hers  to  Lord 
Nithsdaill.  The  two  ladies  willingly 
agreed  to  assist  Lady  Nithsdaill  as  she 
proposed,  and  to  give  them  less  time  to 
think  of  the  risk  they  were  incurring,  she 
tells  us  that  she  talked  unceasingly  dur- 
ing the  drive  to  the  Tower.  On  arriving, 
Lady  Nithsdaill  —  who  could  only  take  in 
one  person  at  a  time  —  first  went  up  to 
the  earl's  room,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Morgan,  and  this  good  lady  having  di- 
vested herself  of  tlie  extra  clothing  in- 
tended  for  Mrs.   Mills,  Lady   Nithsdaill  , 


brought  her  outside  the  room,  hegffin^ 
her,  in  an  audible  voice,  to  send  her  maid 
to  her.  Speaking  in  this  way,  and  refer- 
ring to  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  her 
that  nis[ht  on  Lord  Nithsdaill's  behalf. 
Lady  Nithsdaill  conducted  Mrs.  Morgao 
partly  down  stairs,  and  there  met  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  in  her  character  of  a  friend 
come  to  take  leave  of  the  ear),  concealed 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  with  what 
seemed  but  a  very  natural  emotion.  As 
soon  as  the  two  ladies  were  safely  inside 
Lord  Nithsdaill's  room,  Lady  Nithsdaill 
lost  no  time  in  disguising  her  husband. 
To  conceal  his  black  eyebrows  she  painted 
them  yellow,  to  resemble  those  of  Mrs. 
Mills,  and  provided  him  with  a  wig  of  the 
same  color.  As  there  was  no  time  ta 
shave  his  beard,  she  covered  it  with  white 
paint,  and  likewise  colored  his  cheeks 
with  white  and  red  paint.  This  accom- 
plished, and  Mrs.  Mills  having  put  on  the 
hood  provided  for  her  by  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Lady  Nithsdaill  saw  her  safely  out,  im- 
ploring her  also,  in  very  audible  tones,  to 
hasten  to  bring  her  maid  to  her.  The 
guards,  willing  to  oblige  Lady  Nithsdaill, 
and  grateful  for  the  presents  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  made  no  difficulty  about  letting 
her  friends  in  and  out,  and  this  second 
departure  was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  decisive  moment  now  approached; 
after  seeing  Mrs.  Mills  off.  Lady  Niths- 
daill finished  dressing  her  husband  in  all 
'*  her  petticoats  but  one,'*  covering  the 
whole  with  a  brown  cloak  having  a  hood 
attached.*  It  was  now  growing  dark, 
and  Lady  Nithsdaill  resolved  to  delay  no 
longer.  She  therefore  proceeded  to  lead 
her  husband  from  the  room,  adjuring  him, 
as  her  supposed  friend,  to  make  the  great* 
est  despatch  to  bring  the  tardy  Evans  to 
her,  and  lamenting  anew  her  delay.  The 
guards,  who  suspected  nothing,  and  had 
kept  no  very  clear  reckoning  of  the  nom* 
ber  of  Lady  Nithsdaill's  friends,  opened 
the  door,  and  Lady  Nithsdaill,  with  her 
companion,  passed  clown  the  stairs.  Here 
she  took  care  that  the  earl  should  precede 
her,  fearing  that  the  guard  behind  might 
discover  him  by  his  gait.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  the  faithful  Evans  awaited 
them,  and  under  her  care  Lord  Nithsdaill 
was  safely  conveyed  to  a  place  of  con- 
cealment. But  the  heroic  wife  dared  not 
yet  leave  the  prison;  hastening  back  to 
her    lord's  room   she  took    the  needful 


*  It  is  s.iid  that  from  the  cloak  and  hood  worn  bv 
Lotii  Nitl)<d<iil)  on  this  occasion  came  the  fashion  dE 
*'  N:thsdales"  worn  by  the  Jacobite  ladies.  Thtt  cloak 
it'^c't  i<  ^llIl  preserved  by  the  desceodanu  ol  Lord 
Nithsdaill  as  a  precious  heirloom. 
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measures  to  prevent  the  immediate  dis-  disguised  in  livery,  he  accompanied  the 

covery  of  his  escape,  and   here  we  will  ambassador's    coach    to    Dover.      From 

quote  her  own  words  :  —  there  he  crossed  safely  to  France  in  a 

When  I  gol  into  my  lord's  chamber,  I  speak  ^™^"  «^'li"«  y^«»"^  making   so   rapid   a 

as  it  were  to  him.  and  I  answered  as  if  he  had,  Passage,  that  the  captain  of  the  boat  re- 

and  imitated  his  voice,  as  near  as  I  could,  and  marked  that  they  could  not  have   had  a 

walked  up  and  down  the  room,  as  if  we  had  fairer  wind,  had  they  been  flying  for  their 

been    walking    and    talking    together,  till    I  lives.     The  good    man   little    knew   how 

thought  he  had  time  enough  to  be  out  of  their  applicable  his  words  were  to  one  of  his 

reach.     I  then  began  to  thinke  itwasfittfor  passengers. 

me  to  get  out  of  it  also.     So  I  oppen'd  the  Leaving  Lord  Nithsdaill  in   safety  we 

door,  and  went  halfe  out  of  it.  holding  the  door  ^ju^t  return  to  his  courageous  wife.     She 

in  my  hand,  that  what  I  said  might  be  heard  ^^^^i^^a  :«  t  r^^A^,^  .,«f:i  *u^  r,^r^A  .«a.»o 

,     ^,"'        .  ,      ,       J  ..     I         1         1           f  remained  in  London  until  the  good  news 

by  those  without,  and  took  a  solemn  leave  of  .lji.         ci         luj»-i- 

my  lord  for  that  night,  saying  that  I  thought  'J^""^^^  *^f.r„° V'''^  ^u'^^u"*  ^  ^''""^^  '5 
some  strange  thing  must  have  hapenM  to  make  France.  Till  then  it  had  been  supposed 
Evans  stay,  she  that  never  used  to  be  neglect-  ^^at  she  had  accompanied  Lord  Nithsdaill, 
ful.  in  the  smalest  thing,  to  make  her  so  in  a  but  when  she  made  known  through  a 
matter  of  this  consequence,  but  I  found  there  friend  that  she  was  still  in  town,  and  re- 
was  no  remedy  but  going  myselfe :  that  if  the  quested  permission  to  go  about  freely, 
Tower  was  still  oppen,  when  I  had  done  I  she  was  informed  that  although  no  special 
would  see  him  that  night,  but  he  might  be  sure  search  would  be  made  for  her,  yet  if  she 
that  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  in  the  morning.  I  appeared   publicly  in  either   Scotland  or 

would  be  with  him.  and  hoped  to  bring  him  xfJi„\^„A    lu*   »/.iM    k^    ^-^a^    .^»:o^««.. 

J                 J  ..u      u  r       T   u  *k  *u    J  H-ngland,  she  would   be   made   prisoner, 

good  newse,  and  then  before  I  shutt  the  door,  ttj       »l           •             a              tjkt-.l 

I  drew  in  to  the  inside  a  little  string  that  lifted  y?,^,"/.^^^^  Circumstances  Lady  Niths- 
up  a  wooden  latche,  so  that  when  the  string  5?"»  s  friends  must  have  urged  her  imme- 
was  wanting  in  the  ontside,  the  door  could  not  d'^te  departure  for  France,  and  to  rejoin 
be  oppened  but  by  those  within  — after  which  her  husband  must  have  been  her  own 
I  shut  the  door  with  a  flap  that  it  might  be  dearest  wish,  but  before  she  could  think 
surely  shut,  and  as  I  passed  by,  I  told  my  lord's  of  her  own  safety,  she  had  determined  to 
valet  de  Chamber,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  attempt  a  journey  to  Scotland,  to  secure 
matter,  that  he  would  not  have  candles  till  he  the  family  papers  buried  by  herself  in  the 
called  for  them,  for  that  he  would  finish  some  gardens  at  Terregles,  and  which  would, 
prayers  first,  and  so  went  down-stairs.  ^3  g^e  knew,  provS  of  vital  importance  to 
Taking  a  hackney  coach,  Lady  Nithsdaill  her  son  hereafter.  To  use  her  own  words, 
first  returned  to  her  lodging.  There  she  "as  I  had  riskt  my  life  for  the  father,  I 
discharged  the  carriage,  and  sending  for  was  resolved  to  run  a  second  risk  for  the 
a  sedan  chair,  proceeded  to  visit,  first  benefit . of  the  son."  Therefore,  accompa- 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  after-  nied  by  the  trusty  Evans,  and  a  faithful 
wards  her  other  friend  the  Duchess  of  Scotch  manservant,  we  find  Lady  Niths- 
Montrose,  changing  her  chair  at  each  daill  making  her  way  north,  this  time 
house  to  avoid  being  traced.  To  the  choosing  the  smaller  and  less  frequented 
Duchess  of  Montrose  Lady  Nithsdaill  inns  to  avoid  recognition,  and  at  last  ar- 
coofided  what  had  occurred,  and  the  duch-  riving  safely  at  Traquair,  which  must  have 
ess,  warning  her  friend  to  conceal  herself,  seemed  a  very  haven  of  rest  to  the  weary 
as  the  king  was  already  prejudiced  against  lady.  Here  under  the  a£fectionate  care 
her,  hastened  to  court,  to  see  what  effect  of  Lord  and  Lady  Traquair,  and  in  the 
would  be  produced  by  the  news  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  little  daughter's .  pres- 
escape.  At  first  the  king  was  highly  in-  ence.  Lady  Nithsdaill  ventured  to  rest  for 
censed,  but  when  his  anger  cooled,  is  two  days.  She  then  proceeded  to  Terre- 
reported  to  have  made  the  good-natured  gles.  Here  she  spent  three  days.  Hav- 
remark,  that  for  a  man  placed  in  Lord  ing  dug  up  the  precious  papers,  which  she 
Nithsdaill's  position,  to  escape  was  the  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation, 
best  thing  he  could  do.  she  despatched  them  to  Traquair,  and 
For  two  days  Lord  and  Lady  Nithsdaill  returned  thither  herself,  just  in  time  to 
remained  concealed  in  a  small  room  in  the  escape  a  domiciliary  visit  from  the  mag- 
house  of  a  poor  woman,  *'just  before  the  istrates  of  Dumfries.  Lady  Nithsdaill 
Court  of  Guards."  On  the  Saturday  Lord  seems  to  have  spent  some  weeks  at  Tra- 
Nithsdaill  was  conveyed  to  the  Venetian  quair  this  time,  and  as  we  hear  of  no 
embassy  —  the  ambassador  knowing  noth-  annoying  visits  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ing of  the  arrangement  —  and  remained  ities,  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  a 
there  concealed  in  one  of  the  servants'  period  of  repose  and  peace.  A  few  let- 
rooms  till  the  following  Wednesday,  whei),  ter's  exist  written  at   this  time   by  Lady 
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Nithsdaill  to  her  agent  at  Terregles,  which 
are  interesting,  chiefly  as  showing  her 
interest  and  practical  knowledge  in  the 
various  domestic  arrangements,  necessi- 
tated by  her  straitened  circumstances. 
In  the  month  of  June  apparently,  she  re- 
turned to  London,  taking  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  on  her  former  journey.  On 
reaching  town  she  found  that  great  talk 
was  being  made  of  her  northern  expedi- 
tion, and  she  was  told  that  the  king  was 
greatly  displeased  with  her,  and  had  or- 
dered search  to  be  made  for  her,  declar- 
ing that  Lady  Nithsdaill  did  what  she 
pleased  in  spite  of  him,  and  had  done  him 
more  mischief  than  any  woman  in  Chris- 
tendom. Lady  Nithsdaill  remained  con- 
cealed until  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
and  then,  warned  of  the  danger  of  her 
position  as  long  as  she  remained  in  Brit- 
ain, and  urged  by  her  husband  to  delay 
no  longer,  she  prepared  to  join  him  in 
France,  taking  the  little  Lady  Anne  with 
her.  Lady  Nithsdaill  writes  to  her  sister 
at  Traquair  on  the  eve  of  her  voyage, 
July  19,  and  the  next  letter  we  iind  is  one 
from  the  trusty  Evans,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  party  in  Belgium.  Lady 
Nithsdaill  had  indeed  escaped  her  ene- 
mies, but  the  stormy  sea  passage  nearly 
cost  her  her  life.  Seized  by  a  dangerous 
illness  she  had  to  be  put  ashore  at  Sluice, 
where  she  lay  for  some  time  unable  to 
proceed.  This  must  have  been  the  more 
trying  as  Bruges  was  so  near,  and  Lady 
Nithsdaill  must  have  longed  to  be  with 
her  sister.  Lady  Lucy,  then  superioress  of 
the  English  convent  in  that  town.  The 
latter,  apprised  by  Mrs.  Evans  of  her 
sifiter's  condition,  sent  a  lay  sister  to 
Sluice,  and  all  the  comforts  necessary  for 
the  invalid.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
Lady  Nithsdaill's  fellow  passenger  was 
fortunately  going  direct  to  **the  place" 
where  Lord  Nithsdaill  then  was,*  and 
undertook  to  communicate  the  news  of 
his  wife's  illness  to  him.  These  details  we 
learn  from  Mrs.  Evans's  letter,  so  graph- 
ically written,  and  so  full  of  affectionate 
interest  in  her  mistress,  that  we  regret 
that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  pre- 
served. About  the  middle  of  August  Lady 
Nithsdaill  was  able  to  move  to  Bruges, 
and  by  October  she  and  her  husband  were 
ODce  more  reunited.  Of  Lord  NithsdailPs 
movements  during  the  months  previous 
to  this  date  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty,  but  we  gather  from  a  letter  of 

•  It  h  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Evann  does  not  men- 
tinn  the  n.imc  of  the  place  where  Lord  Nithsdaill  was. 
A»  will  be  aecn,  we  believe  him  to  h.ive  been  then  in 
attendance  un  the  Chevalier,  presumably  in  Italy. 


Lord  Linton's  to  his  mother.  Lady  Tra- 
quair, dated  Paris,  May,  17161  that  Lord 
Nithsdaill  was  then  on  the  eve  of  startiDg 
for  Italy  to  join  the  Chevalier  (James  III.). 
The  prince  had  written  to  him  in  warm 
terms  urging  him  to  come  to  him,  and 
assuring  him  that  as  long  as  he  himselC 
had  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  world  he  would 
share  it  with  him.  Possibly  Lord  Niths- 
daill had  been  disappointed  with  the  re- 
ception he  received ;  at  any  rate  his  visit 
must  have  been  a  short  one  if  he  could 
accomplish  it  and  the  double  journey  bv 
October,  as  it  is  certain  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month,  he  and  Lady  Nithsdaill 
were  together  at  Lille.  Here  his  wife  was 
again  prostrated  by  illness,  as  we  leani 
by  one  of  Lord  Nithsdaill's  rare  letters. 
On  leaving  Lille  the  Nithsdaills  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  there  Lady  Nithsdaill  was 
received  with  great  kindness  by  her  royal 
mistress,  Mary  of  Modena,  at  whose  court, 
as  we  know,  she  had  passed  her  youth. 
But  willing  as  the  queen  would  have  been 
to  serve  Lady  Nithsdaill,  she  was  herself 
in  such  straitened  circumstances,  that  bat 
little  help  could  be  expected.  Unable  to 
place  Lady  Nithsdaill  about  her  own  per- 
son, she  however  granted  her  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  livres  a  month.  Lord 
Nithsdaill  already  received  two  hundred 
livres,  but  with  his  expensive  habits  he 
could  not  live  on  this  sum.  And  now 
commences  the  constant  reference  to 
money  matters,  the  struggles  to  make 
ends  meet,  and  apologies  for  Lord  Niths- 
daiirs  demands  for  assistance  from  his 
relations,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  wife's  letters,  and  which  offer  a 
melancholy  view  of  the  petty  trials  and 
difficulties  undergone  during  the  weary 
years  now  before  her,  trials  which,  to  a 
high-spirited  woman  like  her,  must  have 
been  peculiarly  trying.  When  the  wives 
of  the  other  Jacobite  lords  were  granted 
their  jointures  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, Lord  Nithsdaill's  heroic  wife  was 
purposely  excepted,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band depended  for  the  actual  necessaries 
of  life  upon  the  bounty  of  the  exiled 
royal  family,  and  on  the  kindness  and  lib- 
erality of  the  Traquairs.  That  the  latter 
were  unfailing  in  their  assistance,  the 
family  letters  bear  abundant  prooL 

By  the  end  of  February  the  NithsdatUa 
quitted  Paris.  Lady  Nithsdaill  had  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  return  to  the 
prince,  where  alone  there  seemed  a  possi- 
bility of  his  being  able  to  fill  a  position 
at  all  suitable  to  his  necessities ;  and  she 
herself,  forced  to  live  with  as  little  cost  as 
;  possible,  retired  for  a  short  time  to  La 
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Fl^he,  where  she  could  have  the  satisfac-  171 7,  and   in   her  subsequent  letterrs   to 

tion  of  being  near  her  son,  who  was  pur-  Lady  Traquair,  Lady  Nithsdaill  refers  to 

suing  his  studies  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  the  uncertainty  of  Lord  Nithsdaill's  plans 

that  town.*  and  his  recurring  wish  to  leave  Italy. 

How  much  Lady  Nithsdaill  felt  the  In  the  following  May,  she  alludes  to 
fresh  separation  from  her  husband,  and  the  report  of  the  prince's  approaching 
her  anxiety  about  his  pecuniary  matters  marriage,  and  on  June  8th  is  able  to  con- 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  words  firm  the  good  news,  and  inform  her  sister- 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Traquair,  dated  Feb.  in-law  that  Lord  Nithsdaill  has  had  a  most 
29,1717: —  satisfactory  interview  with   his    master. 

All  my  satisfaction  is,  that  at  least  my  hus-  who   announced   his   marriage,   and  told 

band  has  twice  as  much  to  maintain  himselfe  n'm  ne  specially  desired  to  have  him  in 

and  man  as  I  have,  so  I  hope  when  he  sees  hjs    household.     Lord    Nithsdaill    urged 

there  is  no  resource,  as  indeed  now  there  is  his  wife  to  join  him  with  as  little  delay  as 

not,  having  sold  all,  even  to  the  little  necessary  possible,  but  as  usual,  pecuniary  difficul- 

plate  I  took  so  much  pains  to  bring  over,  he  ties  were  in  the  way.     After  quoting  her 

will  live  accordingly,  which  will  be  some  com-  husband's  letter,  Lady  Nithsdaill  contin- 

fort  to  me,  though  I  have  the  mortification  to    ^^g . 

be  from  him,  which,  after  we  mett  againe,  I 

hopet  never  to  have  seperated,  but  God's  will  But  tho'  he  bid  me  loos  noe  time  in  writing 

be  done;  and  I  submit  to  this  cross  as  well  as  to  you  about  borrowing  money,  I  would  not 

many  others  I  have  had  in  the  world,  though  I  doe  it,  because  though  he  did  not  know  it,  my 

must  confess  living  from  a  husband  I  love  so  dear  Mistress*  who  was  underhand  the  occa- 

well  is  a  very  great  one.  sion  of  furthering  my  promotion,  and  who, 

^     T               V   T    J     xT-.i    J  Ml  *  i»     1  though  it  must  never  be  known,  was  resolved 

On  June  loth  Lady  Nithsdaill  tells  her  i  ghSuld  be  about  her  daughter-in-law,  had 

sister-in-law,  that  she  has  heard  of  Lord  promist  me  to  give  me  notice  when  it  was  fitt 

Nithsdaill's  safe  arrival  in  Italy,  after  a  for  me  to  goe,  and  would  have  given  me  what 

roost  dangerous  passage.     For  five  days  was  requisite  to  carry  me,  and  writ  to  me  four 

the  peril  was  so  great  that  the  seamen,  in  dayes  bcfor  her  illness,  what  she  would  have 

despair,  left  off  working,  and  the  ship  re-  ""e  write  to  her  Son  in  order  to  it,  which  I  did 

mained  at   the  mercy   of   the  waves.     It  the  first  post,  and  sent  it  inclosed  in  a  letter  to 

was  mercifully  cast  upon  the  shore  at  An-  ^"-    ?"^»  ^"^?  ^  it  arrived  the  day  she  dyed, 

tibes  and  Lord  Nithsdaill  was  soon  after  X^e'r^r  ^\JZt  l^Jelt  olT^Ze^ 

enabled  to  join  his  royal  master.  j^^j           I  have  lost  a  kind  mother,  for 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  she  was  truly  that  to  me  whilst  I  had  her.  I 
became  weary  of  his  position  near  the  would  not  write  to  you,  being  sensible  that  you 
Chevalier,  and  his  letters  to  his  wife  have  already  done  a  great  deal,  so  that  nothing 
inform  her  of  the  disappointments  he  but  unavoidable  necessity  could  make  me  men- 
meets  with,  and  soon  of  his  wish  to  leave  tion  any  such  thing.  But  alias  !  I  am  so  far 
the  prince  and  return  to  her.  He  then  from  being  able  to  comply  with  my  husband's 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Lady  Niths-  ^essire  now,  that  I  know  not  how  to  scarce 
daill  would  receive  her  jointure  from  the  keepmyselfe  from  starving  with  the  sma  1 
IT  !•  u  *^  ^  A  i^x^i  ^j  .«  .u  •  credit  I  have  here,  being  reduced  to  the  great- 
English  government,  and  looked  o  that  est  of  straits.  M;  pention  never  having^been 
for  their  support.  Lady  Nithsdaill  more  p^y^  ^ut  by  months,  and  the  dangerous  and 
prudent,  and  zealous  for  her  husbands  long  sickness  of  my  little  girle  occasion'd  my 
honor,  continued  to  urge  him  to  remain  being  in  debt,  even  before  my  fateall  loss, 
with  his  master.  But  had  I  not  lost  my  deare  Mistris,  I  know 

In  answer  to  one  of  Lord   Nithsdaill's  she  would  have  supply'd  me  out  of  hir  privat 

desponding  letters,  she  writes  : —  purse,  for  my  pention  was  too  small  to  have 

,                      ,,,,,.  lived  upon,  without  her  unknown  supplys,  and 

\ou  may  be  sure,  my  dear  lord  that  having  ^^^^  ^^  j^at  small  pention  I  have  not  had  one 

you  with  mc,  or  nearc  me,  would  be  the  great-  farthing  since  her  death,  and  if  I  doe  not  doe 

est   natural  satistacuon  I  could  have   in  this  what  my  husband  desires  me,  all  hopes  is  lost 

world;   but  1  should  be  a  very  ill  wife,  if  to  ^j  our  ever  promoting  ourselves,  if  we  slipe 

procure  it  myseife,  I  would  lett  you  run  into  j^is   opportunity,  which  you  will  see  by  his 

those  inconvenicncvs  you  would   doe    if  you  ^^^er  letter  writ  after  he  knew  of  the  loss  I 

follow  d   the  method  you  propose  of  leaving  ^ad  made,  tho'  he  knows  not  yet  how  great  it 

your  master.     For  assure  yourself,  you  will  in  ^^s  to  me.     But  if  your  husband's  goodness 

following   It,  ruinc  your  reputation   and   put  and  yours  does  not  give  a  helping  hand,  I  may 

yourself  in  a  starving  condition.  ^ot  only  loos  all   hopes,  but  even  starve  for 

This  letter  was  written  in  September,  what  I  see. 

We  do  not  learn  whether,  on  this  occa- 

•  After  her  residence  at  La  FlSche,  Lady  Nithsdaill 

apparently  returned  to  Paris.  •  Mary  of  Modena. 
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sioD,  Lady  Traquair  was  able  to  come  to 
her  sister-io  law's  assistance,  but  it  was 
the  less  necessary,  as  the  prince  himself 
provided  money  for  her  journey,  and  so  at 
last  she  was  able  to  rejoin  her  husband  in 
Italy.  This  journey  was  the  last  of  any 
importance  undertaken  by  Lady  Niths- 
daill.  For  the  remaining:  years  of  their 
lives,  she  and  Lord  Nithsdaill  lived  in 
Rome,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
some  visits  to  other  Italian  towns. 

And  now  we  would  fain  have  hoped  that 
the  valiant  lady,  who  had  already  sufiEered 
so  much,  would  close  her  days  in  peace, 
honored  and  appreciated  by  all ;  but  al- 
thouc^h,  no  doubt,  Lady  Nithsdaill  had 
attained  her  greatest  wish  —  that  of  being 
reunited  to  her  husband  —  many  trials 
still  awaited  her.  The  old  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties met  her  in  Rome,  and  her  hus- 
band's inability  to  make  ends  meet,  was  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety  to  her.  It 
might  at  least  have  been  supposed  that  at 
the  court  of  Prince  James,  Lady  Nithsdaill 
would  have  met  with  that  attention  which 
her  own  character,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band's known  sufJEering  in  the  cause, 
merited,  but  even  here  much  disappoint- 
ment awaited  her.  When  Lady  Nithsdaill 
had  been  some  months  in  Rome,  the 
auspicious  event  already  alluded  to  took 
place.  On  May  17,  17 19,  Lady  Nithsdaill, 
writing  to  Lady  Traquair,  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  princess  Clementina  Sobi- 
eski,  the  Chevalier's  bride.  Lady  Niths- 
daill is  charmed  with  her  appearance,  and 
describes  her  as  *'one  of  thecharmingest, 
obliging,  and  well  brede  young  ladys  that 
ever  was  seen,"  and  very  pretty,  and  con- 
siders that  the  prince  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
tremely happy  with  her. 

Lady  Niihsdaiirs  subsequent  letters 
constantly  refer  to  the  royal  family,  and 
the  following  passage  of  a  letter,  dated 
'723,  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  kindly 
feeling  evinced  by  the  royal  pair  towards 
their  followers :  — 

I  have  no  newse  to  tell  you,  but  that  last 
Tuesday,  we  had  the  honour  of  my  Master  and 
Mistris  at  supper  wiih  us,  so  that  I  never  could 
hope  to  have  my  weadinp;  day  so  solemnly 
kept,  and  they  were  so  obliging  as  to  be  truly 
merry  which  favour  I  shall  never  forget. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
for  Lady  Nithsdaill  had  many  slights  to 
undergo  in  her  relations  with  the  court. 
She  and  Lord  Nithsdaill  must  have  had 
enemies,  or  at  least  but  cold  friends, 
among  those  near  the  prince,  for  there 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  certain 
coldness  and  constraint  on  his  part  and  on 


that  of  the  princess  towards  Lady  Niths- 
daill on  more  than  one  importaDt  occa* 
sion.  That  she  keenly  felt  the  difficulties 
of  her  position  is  evident  from  her  letters, 
but  for  the  sake  of  her  family  she  bore 
everything,  and  did  not  seek  to  withdraw 
herself  from  her  position  in  the  royal 
household.  That  her  personal  feelings  of 
duty  and  affection  to  her  master  aod  mis* 
tress  did  not  falter  we  may  feel  sure,  and 
her  letters  show  the  tender  interest  with 
which  she  watched  over  the  infancy  of  the 
royal  child,  whose  melancholy  destiny  she 
could  then  happily  little  foresee,  and  the 
joy  with  which  she  greeted,  a  few  years 
later,  the  birth  of  a  second  prince. 

And  so  the  years  passed,  without  any 
special  event  to  mark  their  course.  The 
correspondence  with  her  sister-in-law 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  Lady  Niths* 
daill's  chief  comforts,  a  link,  as  it  were, 
with  home  and  kindred,  and  we  can  imag^ 
ine  her  pleasure  when  her  son's  happy 
marriage  with  his  cousin,  Lady  Catherine 
Stuart,  united  the  families  still  more 
closely.  On  the  same  day  that  witnessed 
Lord  Maxwell's  wedding,  his  sister,  Lady 
Anne,  became  the  wife  of  John,  fourth 
Lord  Bellew.  This  marriage  also  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  Lord  and  Lady  Niths- 
daill. At  peace  about  her  children.  Lady 
Nithsdaill  had  yet  One  great  sorrow  to  un- 
dergo, the  greatest  that  could  befall  her 
loving  heart.  In  1745,  a  fatal  and  mem- 
orable year  for  all  connected  with  the 
house  of  Stuart,  Lord  Nithsdaill  died,  and 
we  who  have  followed  his  wife  through  so 
much  sorrow,  can  guess  what  this  crown- 
ing grief  must  have  been  to  her. 

After  five  years  of  lonely  widowhood. 
Lady  Nithsdaill  died,  like  her  husband, in 
Rome.  Of  her  last  moments  we  possess 
no  record,  nor  can  the  place  of  her  sep* 
ulchre  be  discovered,  but  this  matters  the 
less,  as  her  name  is  one  of  those  that 
never  die,  and  the  story  of  her  wifely  de- 
votion will  be  told  in  all  generations. 


From  Bdxnvia. 
THE  GREAT  KEINPLATZ  EXPERIMENT. 

Of  all  the  sciences  which  have  puzzled 
the  sons  of  man  none  had  such  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  learned  Professor  von  Baoro- 
garten  as  those  which  relate  to  psychology 
and  the  ill-defined  relations  between  mina 
and  matter.  A  celebrated  anatomist,  a 
profound  chemist,  and  one  of  the  first 
physiologists  in  Europe,  it  was  a  relief 
for  him  to  turn  from  these  subjects  and  to 
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bring  his  varied  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
the  study  of  the  soul  and  the  mysterious 
relationship  of  spirits.  At  first  when  as 
a  youn^^  man  he  bea;an  to  dip  into  the 
secrets  of  mesmerism,  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  wandering  in  a  strange  land  where 
all  was  chaos  and  darkness,  save  that  here 
and  there  some  great  unexplainable  and 
disconnected  fact  loomed  out  in  front  of 
him.  As  the  years  passed,  however,  and 
as  the  worthy  professor's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge increased,  for  knowledge  begets 
knowledge  as  money  bears  interest,  much 
which  had  seemed  strange  and  unaccount- 
able began  to  take  another  shape  in  his 
eyes.  New  trains  of  reasoning  became 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  perceived  connect- 
ing links  where  all  had  been  incompre- 
hensible and  startling.  By  experiments 
which  extended  over  twenty  years,  he  ob- 
tained a  basis  of  facts  upon  which  it  was 
his  ambition  to  build  up  a  new  exact 
science  which  should  embrace  mesmer- 
ism, spiritualism,  and  all  cognate  subjects. 
In  this  he  was  much  helped  by  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  more  intricate 
parts  of  animal  physiology  which  treat  of 
nerve  currents  and  the  working  of  the 
brain  ;  for  Alexis  von  Baumgarten  was 
regius  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Keinplatz,  and  had  all  the 
resourses  of  the  laboratory  to  aid  him  in 
his  profound  researches. 

Professor  von  Baumgarten  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  hatchet  face  and  steel-grey 
eyes,  whicli  were  singularly  bright  and 
penetrating.  Much  thought  had  furrowed 
his  forehead  and  contracted  his  heavy 
eyebrows,  so  that  he  appeared  to  wear  a 
perpetual  frown,  which  often  misled  peo- 
ple as  to  his  character,  for  though  austere 
he  was  tenderhearted.  He  was  popular 
among  the  students,  who  would  gather 
round  him  after  his  lectures  and  listen 
eagerly  to  his  stranj^e  theories.  Often  he 
he  would  call  for  volunteers  from  amongst 
them  in  order  to  conduct  some  experi- 
ment, so  that  eventually  there  was  hardly 
a  lad  in  the  class  who  had  not,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  thrown  into  a  mes- 
meric trance  by  his  professor. 

Of  all  these  young  devotees  of  science 
there  was  none  who  equalled  in  enthusi- 
asm Fritz  von  Hartmann.  It  had  often 
seemed  strange  to  his  fellow-students  that 
wild,  reckless  Fritz,  as  dashing  a  young 
fellow  as  ever  hailed  from  the  Rhinelands, 
should  devote  the  time  and  trouble  which 
he  did,  in  reading  up  abstruse  works  and 
in  assisting  the  professor  in  his  strange 
experiments.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  Fritz  was  a  knowing  and  long-headed 


fellow.  Months  before  he  had  lost  his 
heart  to  young  Elise,  the  blue-eyed,  yel- 
low-haired daughter  of  the  lecturer.  Al- 
though he  had  succeeded  in  learning  from 
her  lips  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  his 
suit,  he  had  never  dared  to  announce  him- 
self to  her  family  as  a  formal  suitor. 
Hence  he  would  have  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  see  his  young  lady  had  he  not 
adopted  the  expedient  of  making  himself 
useful  to  the  professor.  By  this  means  he 
frequently  was  asked  to  the  old  roan's 
house,  where  he  willingly  submitted  to  be 
experimented  upon  in  any  way,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  receiving  one 
bright  glance  from  the  eyes  of  Elise,  or 
one  touch  of  her  little  hand. 

Young  Fritz  von  Hartmann  was  a  hand- 
some lad  enough.  There  were  broad 
acres,  too,  which  would  descend  to  him 
when  his  father  died.  To  many  he  would 
have  seemed  an  eligible  suitor ;  but 
madame  frowned  upon  his  presence  in 
the  house,  and  lectured  the  professor  at 
times  on  his  allowing  such  a  wolf  to 
prowl  around  their  lamb.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Fritz  had  an  evil  name  in  Keinplatz. 
Never  was  there  a  riot  or  a  duel,  or  any 
other  mischief  afoot,  but  the  young 
Rhinelander  figured  as  a  ringleader  in  it. 
No  one  used  more  free  and  violent  lan- 
guage, no  one  drank  more,  no  one  played 
cards  more  habitually,  no  one  was  more 
idle,  save  in  the  one  solitary  subject.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  good  Frau  Profes- 
sorin  gathered  her  Fraulein  under  her 
wing,  and  resented  the  attentions  of  such 
?L  mauvais  sujet.  As  to  the  worthy  lec- 
turer, he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
strange  studies  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other. 

For  many  years  there  was  one  question 
which  had  continually  obtruded  itself  upon 
his  thoughts.  All  his  experiments  and 
his  theories  turned  upon  a  single  point. 
A  hundred  times  a  day  the  professor 
asked  himself  whether  it  was  possible  for 
the  human  spirit  to  exist  apart  from  the 
body  for  a  time  and  then  to  return  to  it 
once  again.  When  the  possibility  first 
suggested  itself  to  him  his  scientific  mind 
had  revolted  from  it.  It  clashed  too  vio- 
lently with  preconceived  ideas  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  early  training.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  he  proceeded  Farther  and 
farther  along  the  pathway  of  original  re- 
search, his  mind  shook  off  its  old  fetters 
and  became  ready  to  face  any  conclusion 
which  could  reconcile  the  facts.  There 
were  many  things  which  made  him  be- 
lieve that  it  was  possible  for  mind  to  exist 
apart  from  matter.    At  last  it  occurred  to 
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him  that  by  a  daring  and  original  experi- 
ment the  question  might  be  definitely  de- 
cided. 

*'  It  is  evident,"  he  remarked  in  his  cele- 
brated article  upon  invisible  entities, 
which  appeared  in  the  Keinplats  wochen- 
liche  Medicalschp'ift  about  this  time,  and 
which  surprised  the  whole  scientific  world 
—  **it  is  evident  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  soul  or  mind  does  separate  it- 
self from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  mes- 
merized person,  the  body  lies  in  a  cata- 
leptic condition,  but  the  spirit  has  left  it. 
Perhaps  you  reply  that  the  soul  is  there, 
but  in  a  dormant  condition.  I  answer 
that  this  is  not  so,  otherwise  how  can  one 
account  for  the  condition  of  clairvoyance, 
which  has  fallen  into  disrepute  through 
the  knavery  of  certain  scoundrels,  but 
which  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  an  un- 
doubted fact.  I  have  been  able  myself, 
with  a  sensitive  subject,  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate description  of  what  was  going  on  in 
another  room  or  another  house.  How  can 
such  knowledge  be  accounted  for  on  any 
hypothesis  save  that  the  soul  of  the  sub- 
ject has  left  the  body  and  is  wandering 
through  space  ?  For  a  moment  it  is  re- 
called by  the  voice  of  the  operator  and 
says  what  it  has  seen,  and  then  wings  its 
way  once  more  through  the  air.  Since 
the  spirit  is  by  its  very  nature  invisible, 
we  cannot  see  these  comings  and  goings, 
but  we  see  their  effect  in  the  body  of  the 
subject,  now  rigid  and  inert,  now  strug- 
gling to  narrate  impressions  which  could 
never  have  come  to  it  by  natural  means. 
There  is  only  one  way  which  I  can  see  by 
which  the  fact  can  be  demonstrated.  Al- 
though we  in  the  flesh  are  unable  to  see 
these  spirits,  yet  our  own  spirits,  could  we 
separate  them  from  the  body,  would  be 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  others.  It 
is  my  intention  therefore  shortly  to  mes- 
merize one  of  my  pupils.  1  shall  then 
mesmerize  myself  in  a  manner  which  has 
become  easy  to  me.  After  that,  if  my 
theory  holds  good,  my  spirit  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  and  communing  with 
the  spirit  of  my  pupil,  both  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  body.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
communicate  the  result  of  this  interesting 
experiment  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Keinplats  wochenliche  Medic alschrift,^^ 

When  the  good  professor  finally  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  published  an  account  of 
what  occurred,  the  narrative  was  so  ex- 
traordinary that  it  was  received  with  gen- 
eral incredulity.  The  tone  of  some  of 
the  papers  was  so  offensive  in  their  com- 
ments upon  the  matter  that  the  angry 
j^:/(2/// declared  that  he  would  never  open 


his  mouth  again  or  refer  to  the  subject  io 
anyway  —  a  promise  which  be  has  faith- 
fully kept.  This  narrative  has  been  com- 
piled, however,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  the  events  cited  in  it  may  be 
relied  upon  as  substantially  correct. 

It  happened,  then,  that  shortly  after  the 
time  when  Professor  von  Baumgarten 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  above-mentioned 
experiment,  he  was  walking  thoughtfully 
homewards  after  a  long  day  in  the  labora- 
tory  when  he  met  a  crowd  of  roystering 
students  who  had  just  streamed  out  from 
a  beer-house.  At  the  head  of  them,  half 
intoxicated  and  very  noisy,  was  young 
Fritz  von  Hartmann.  The  professor 
would  have  passed  them,  but  his  pupil  ran 
across  and  intercepted  him. 

**  Heh !  my  worthy  master,"  he  said, 
taking  the  old  man  by  the  sleeve,  and 
leading  him  down  the  road  with  him. 
**  There  is  something  that  I  have  to  say 
to  you,  and  it  is  easier  for  me  to  say  it 
now,  when  the  good  beer  is  humming  in 
my  head,  than  at  another  time." 

"  What  is  it,  then,  Fritz?"  the  physiol- 
ogist asked,  looking  at  him  in  mild  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  hear,  mein  Herr,  that  you  are  about 
to  do  some  wondrous  experiment  in  which 
you  hope  to  take  a  man's  soul  out  of  his 
body,  and  then  to  put  it  back  again.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

"It  is  true,  Fritz." 

"  And  have  you  considered,  my  dear 
sir,  that  you  may  have  some  difficultv  in 
finding  some  one  on  whom  to  try  tnis? 
Potztausend  1  Suppose  that  the  soul 
went  out  and  would  not  come  back.  That 
would  be  a  bad  business.  Who  is  to  take 
the  risk?" 

**  But,  Fritz,"  the  professor  cried,  very 
much  startled  by  this  view  of  the  matter, 
"  I  had  relied  upon  your  assistance  in  the 
matter.  Surely  you  will  not  desert  me. 
Consider  the  honor  and  glory." 

"  Consider  the  fiddlesticks  1 "  the  stu- 
dent cried  angrily.  **  Am  I  to  be  paid 
always  thus  ?  Did  I  not  stand  two  hours 
upon  a  glass  insulator  while  you  poured 
electricity  into  my  body?  Have  you  not 
stimulated  my  phrenic  nerves,  besides 
ruining  my  digestion  with  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent round  my  stomach  ?  Four-and-thirty 
times  you  have  mesmerized  me,  and  what 
have  1  got  from  all  this?  Nothing.  And 
now  you  wish  to  take  my  soul  out,  as  you 
would  take  the  works  from  a  watch.  It 
is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  stand.'* 

"  Dear,  dear  1 "  the  professor  cried  in 
great  distress.  "  That  is  very  true,  Fritz* 
I  never  thought  of  it  before.     If  you  caa 
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but  sua;gest  how  I  can  compensate  you, 
you  will  fiod  me  ready  and  willing." 

**  Then  listen,"  said  Fritz  solemnly. 
**  If  you  will  pledge  your  word  that  after 
this  experiment  I  may  have  the  hand  of 
your  daughter,  then  I  am  willing  to  assist 
you,  but  if  not,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     Thois^are  my  only  terms.** 

**  And  wha^^'"*"*^^-ca^.jaughter  say  to 
this  ?  "   the  ^rrriunned  after  a 

pause  of  astoiiisnment. 

**  Elise  would  welcome  it,"  the  young 
man  replied.  "  We  have  loved  each  other 
long." 

"  Then  she  shall  be  yours,"  the  physi- 
ologist said  with  decision,  *'for  you  are  a 
good-hearted  young  man,  and  one  of  the 
best  neurotic  subjects  that  I  have  ever 
known  — that  is  when  you  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  My  experiment 
is  to  be  performed  upon  the  4th  of  next 
month.  You  will  attend  at  the  physiolog- 
ical laboratory  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  will 
be  a  great  occasion,  Fritz.  Von  Gruben 
is  coming  from  Jena,  and  Hinterstein  from 
Basle.  The  chief  men  of  science  of  all 
south  Germany  will  be  there." 

**  I  shall  be  punctual,"  the  student  said 
briefly  ;  and  so  the  two  parted.  The  pro- 
fessor plodded  homeward,  thinking  of  the 
great  coming  event,  while  the  young  man 
staggered  along  after  his  noisy  compan- 
ions, with  his  mind  full  of  the  blue-eyed 
Elise,  and  of  the  bargain  which  he  had 
concluded  with  her  father. 

The  professor  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  spoke  of  the  wide-spread  interest  ex- 
cited by  his  novel  psycho-physiological 
experiment.  Long  before  the  hour  had 
arrived  the  room  was  filled  by  a  galaxy  of 
talent.  Besides  the  celebrities  whom  he 
had  mentioned,  there  had  come  from  Lon- 
don the  great  Professor  Lurcher,  who  had 
just  established  his  reputation  by  a  re- 
markable treatise  upon  cerebral  centres. 
Several  great  lights  of  the  Spiritualistic 
body  had  also  come  a  long  distance  to  be 
present,  as  had  a  Swedenborgian  minis- 
ter, who  considered  that  the  proceedings 
might  throw  some  light  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

There  was  considerable  applause  from 
this  eminent  assembly,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Professor  von  Baumgarten  and  his 
subject  upon  the  platform.  The  lecturer, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  explained  what 
his  views  were,  and  how  he  proposed 
to  test  them.  "1  hold,"  he  said,  **  that 
when  a  person  is  under  the  influence  of 
mesmerism,  his  spirit  is  for  the  time  re- 
leased from  his  body,  and  I  challenge  any 
one  to  put  forward  any  other  hypothesis 


which  will  account  for  the  fact  of  clair- 
voyance. I  therefore  hope  that  upoa 
mesmerizing  my  young  friend  here,  and 
then  putting  myself  into  a  trance,  our 
spirits  may  be  able  to  commune  together, 
though  our  bodies  lie  still  and  inert. 
After  a  time  nature  will  resume  her  sway, 
our  spirits  will  return  into  our  respective 
bodies,  and  all  will  be  as  before.  With 
your  kind  permission,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  attempt  the  experiment." 

The  applause  was  renewed  at  this 
speech,  and  the  audience  settled  down  in 
expectant  silence.  With  a  few  rapid 
passes  the  professor  mesmerized  the 
young  man,  who  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
pale  and  rigid.  He  then  took  a  bright 
globe  of  glass  from  bis  pocket,  and,  by 
concentrating  his  gaze  upon  it  and  making 
a  strong  mental  effort,  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  same  condition. 
It  was  a  strange  and  impressive  sight  to 
see  the  old  man  and  the  young  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  same  cataleptic  condition. 
Whither,  then,  had  their  souls  fled  ?  That 
was  the  question  which  presented  itself  to 
each  and  everyone  of  the  spectators. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  then  ten,  and 
then  fifteen,  and  then  fifteen  more,  while 
the  professor  and  his  pupil  sat  stiff  and 
stark  upon  the  platform.  During  that 
time  not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  as- 
sembled savants^  but  every  eye  was  bent 
upon  the  two  pale  faces,  in  search  of  the 
first  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 
Nearly  an*  hour  had  elapsed  before  the  pa- 
tient watchers  were  rewarded.  A  faint 
flush  came  back  to  the  cheeks  of  Pro- 
fessor von  Baumgarten.  The  soul  was 
coming  back  once  more  to  .its  earthly 
tenement.  Suddenly  he  stretched  out  his 
long,  thin  arms,  as  one  awaking  from  sleep, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  stood  up  from  his 
chair  and  gazed  about  him  as  though  he 
hardly  realized  where  he  was.  **  Tausend 
Teufel !  "  he  exclaimed,  rapping  out  a  tre- 
mendous south-German  oath,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  audience  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Swedenborgian.  '*  Where 
the  Henker  am  I  then,  and  what  in  thun- 
der has  occurred?  Oh  yes,  1  remem- 
ber now.  One  of  these  nonsensical  mes- 
meric experiments.  There  is  no  result 
this  time,  for  1  remember  nothing  at  all 
since  I  became  unconscious  ;  so  you  have 
had  all  your  long  journeys  for  nothing,  my 
learned  friends,  and  a  very  good  joke 
too;"  at  which  the  regius  professor  of 
physiology  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter 
and  slapped  his  thigh  in  a  highly  indeco- 
rous fashion.  The  audience  were  so  en- 
raged at  this  unseemly  behavior  on  the 
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part  of  their  host,  that  there  might  have 
been  a  considerable  disturbance  had  it  not 
been  for  the  judicious  interference  of 
young  Fritz  von  Hartmann,  who  had  now 
recovered  from  his  lethargy.  Stepping  to 
the  front  of  the  platform,  the  young  man 
apologized  for  the  conduct  of  his  compan- 
ion. **  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  said,  **  that 
he  is  a  harum-scarum  sort  of  fellow,  al- 
though he  appeared  so  grave  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  experiment.  He  is 
still  suffering  from  mesmeric  reaction  and 
is  hardly  accountable  for  his  words.  As 
to  the  experiment  itself,  I  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  very  possible  that 
our  spirits  may  have  been  communing  in 
space  during  this  hour;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, our  gross  bodily  memory  is  distinct 
from  our  spirit,  and  we  cannot  recall  what 
has  occurred.  My  energies  shall  now  be 
devoted  to  devising  some  means  by  which 
spirits  may  be  able  to  recollect  what  oc- 
curs to  them  in  their  free  state,  and  I  trust 
that  when  I  have  worked  this  out,  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  once 
again  in  this  hall,  and  demonstrating  to 
you  the  result."  This  address,  coming 
from  so  young  a  student,  caused  consider- 
able astonishment  among  the  audience, 
and  some  were  inclined  to  be  offended, 
thinking  that  he  assumed  rather  too  much 
importance.  The  majority,  however, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  and  many  comparisons  were 
made  as  they  left  the  hall  between  his  dig- 
nified conduct  and  the  levity  of  his  pro- 
fessor, who  during  the  above  remarks  was 
laughing  heartily  in  a  corner,  by  no  means 
abashed  at  the  failure  of  the  experiment. 
Now  although  all  these  learned  men 
were  filing  out  of  the  lecture-room  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  seen  nothing 
of  note,  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  had  just  occurred  before  their 
very  eyes.  Professor  von  Baumgarten 
bad  been  so  far  correct  in  his  theory  that 
both  his  spirit  and  that  of  his  pupil  had 
been  for  a  time  absent  from  his  body. 
But  here  a  strange  and  unforeseen  compli- 
cation had  occurred.  In  their  return  the 
spirit  of  Fritz  von  Hartmann  had  entered 
into  the  body  of  Alexis  von  Baumgarten, 
and  that  of  Alexis  von  Baumgarten  had 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  frame  of  Fritz 
von  Hartmann.  Hence  the  slang  and 
scurrility  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
serious  professor,  and  hence  also  the 
weighty  words  and  grave  statements  which 
fell  from  the  careless  student.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  event,  yet  no  one  knew  of 
it,  least  of  all  those  whom  it  concerned. 


The  body  of  the  professor,  feeling  con* 
scious  suddenly  of  a  great  dryness  about 
the  back  of  the  throat,  sallied  out  into  the 
street,  still  chuckling  to  himself  over  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  for  the  aoal  of 
Fritz  within  was  reckless  at  the  thought 
of  the  bride  whom  he  had  won  so  easily. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  go  up  to  the  house 
and  see  her,  but  on  second  thoughts  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
best  to  stay  away  until  Madame  Bauro* 
garten  should  be  informed  by  her  husband 
of  the  agreement  which  had  been  made. 
He  therefore  made  his  way  down  to  the 
Griiner  Mann,  which  was  one  of  the 
favorite  trysting  places  of  the  wilder  stu* 
dents,  and  ran,  boisterously  waving  bia 
cane  in  the  air,  into  the  little  parlor,  where 
sat  Spiegler  and  M tiller  and  half-a-doien 
other  boon  companions. 

"  Ha,  ha  1  my  boys,"  he  shouted.  ••  I 
knew  1  should  find  you  here.  Drink  up, 
every  one  of  you,  and  call  for  what  you 
like,  for  Tm  going  to  stand  treat  to-day.*' 

Had  the  green  man  who  is  depicted 
upon  the  signpost  of  that  well-known  ina 
suddenly  marched  into  the  room  and 
called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  students 
could  not  have  been  more  amazed  thaD 
they  were  bv  this  unexpected  entry  of 
their  revered  professor.  They  were  so 
astonished  that  for  a  minute  or  two  they 
glared  at  him  in  utter  bewilderment  witn* 
out  being  able  to  make  any  reply  to  his 
hearty  invitation. 

**Donner  und  Blitzen!"  shouted  the 
professor  angrily.  **  What  the  deuce  is 
the  matter  with  you,  then?  You  sit  there 
like  a  set  of  stuck  pigs  staring  at  roe. 
What  Is  it,  then?" 

"It  is  the  unexpected  honor,"  stam- 
mered Spiegler  who  was  in  the  chair. 

**  Honor  —  rubbish ! "  said  the  professor 
testily.  **  Do  you  think  that  just  because 
1  happen  to  have  been  exhibiting  mes- 
merism to  a  parcel  of  old  fossils,  I  am 
therefore  too  proud  to  associate  with  dear 
old  friends  like  you?  Come,  out  of  that 
chair,  Spiegler  my  boy,  for  I  shall  preside 
now.  Beer,  or  wine,  or  schnapps,  my  lads 
—  call  for  what  you  like  and  put  it  all 
down  to  me." 

Never  was  there  such  an  afternoon  in 
the  Griiner  Mann.  The  foaming  flagona 
of  lager  and  the  green-necked  bottles  of 
Rhenish  circulated  merrily.  By  degrees 
the  students  lost  their  shyness  in  the 
presence  of  their  professor.  As  for  him, 
he  shouted,  he  sang,  he  roared,  he  bal* 
anced  a  long  tobacco  pipe  upon  his  nose, 
and  offered  to  run  a  hundred  yards  against 
any  member  of  the  company.    The  Kell* 
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ner  and  the  barmaid  whispered  to  each 
other  outside  the  door  their  astonishment 
at  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  re- 
gius  professor  of  the  ancient  university 
of  Keinplatz.  They  had  still  more  to 
whisper  about  afterwards,  for  the  learned 
man  cracked  the  Kellner's  crown  and 
kissed  the  barmaid  behind  the  kitchen 
door. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  professor  stand- 
ing up,  albeit  somewhat  totteringly,  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  and  balancing  his  high, 
old-fashioned  wineglass  in  his  bony  hand, 
**  I  must  now  explain  to  you  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  festivity." 

'*Hear!  hear!"  roared  the  students, 
hammering  their  beer  glasses  against  the 
table,  **a  speech,  a  speech!  —  silence  for 
a  speech  !  *' 

**  The  fact  is,  my  friends,"  said  the 
professor,  beaming  through  his  spectacles, 
••  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  married." 

••  Married  !  "  cried  a  student,  bolder 
than  the  others,  '*  is  madame  dead,  then  ?  " 

**  Madame  who?" 

"  Why,  Madame  von  Baumgarten,  of 
course." 

"Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  professor;  "I 
can  see,  then,  that  you  know  all  about  mv 
former  difficulties.  No,  she  is  not  deaci, 
but  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  will 
not  oppose  my  marriage." 

"That  is  very  accommodating  of  her," 
remarked  one  of  the  company. 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  professor,  "I  hope 
that  she  will  now  be  induced  to  aid  me  in 
getting  a  wife.  She  and  1  never  took  to 
each  other  very  much ;  but  now  I  hope 
all  that  may  be  ended,  and  when  I  marry 
she  will  come  and  stay  with  me." 

"What  a  happy  family!"  exclaimed 
some  wag. 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  I  hope  you  will  come 
to  my  wedding,  all  of  you.  I  won't  men* 
tion  names,  but  here  is  to  my  little  bride  1 " 
and  the  professor  waved  his  glass  in  the 
air. 

"Here's  to  his  little  bride!"  roared 
the  roysterers  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
"  Here's  her  health.  Sie  soil  leben  — 
hoch  !  "  —  and  so  the  fun  waxed  still  more 
fast  and  furious,  while  each  young  fellow 
followed  the  professor's  example,  and 
drank  a  toast  to  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

While  all  this  festivity  had  been  going 
on  at  the  Gruner  Mann,  a  very  different 
scene  had  been  enacted  elsewhere.  Young 
Fritz  von  Harimann.  with  a  solemn  face 
and  a  reserved  manner,  had,  after  the  ex- 
periment, consulted  and  adjusted  some 
mathematical  instruments;  after  which, 
with  a  few  peremptory  words  to  the  jani- 


tors, he  had  walked  out  into  the  street  and 
wended  his  way  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
the  house  of  the  professor.  As  he  walked 
he  saw  Von  Althaus,  the  professor  of 
anatomy,  in  front  of  him,  and  quickening 
bis  pace  he  overtook  him. 

"I  say.  Von  Althaus,"  he  exclaimed, 
tapping  him  on  the  sleeve,  "you  were 
asking  roe  for  some  information  the  other 
day  concerning  the  middle  coat  of  the 
cerebral  arteries.     Now  I  find " 

"Donnerwetter!" shouted  Von  Althaus, 
who  was  a  peppery  old  fellow.  "  What 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  your  imperti- 
nence? ni  have  you  up  before  the  Aca- 
demical Senate  for  this,  sir;  "  with  which 
threat  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  hurried 
away.  Von  Hartmann  was  much  sur- 
prised at  this  reception.  "  I  t*s  on  account 
of  this  failure  of  my  experiment,"  he  said 
to  himself,  and  continued  moodily  on  his 
way. 

Fresh  surprises  were  in  store  for  him, 
however.  He  was  hurrying  along  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  two  students.  These 
youths,  instead  of  raising  their  caps  or 
showing  any  other  sign  of  respect,  gave  a 
wild  whoop  of  delight  the  instant  that  they 
saw  him,  and  rushing  at  him,  seized  him 
by  each  arm  and  commenced  dragging 
him  along  with  them. 

"Gott  in  Himmel !"  roared  Von  Hart- 
mann. "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
unparalleled  insult?  Where  are  you  tak- 
ing me?" 

"To  crack  a  bottle  of  wine  with  us," 
said  the  two  students.  "Come  along! 
That  is  an  invitation  which  you  have 
never  refused." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  insolence  in  my 
life,"  cried  Von  Hartmann.  "  Let  go  my 
arms!  I  shall  certainly  have  you  rusti- 
cated for  this.  Let  me  go,  I  say  ! "  and 
he  kicked  furiously  at  his  captors. 

"Oh,  if  you  choose  to  turn  ill-tempered, 
you  may  go  where  you  like,"  the  students 
said,  releasing  him.  "We  can  do  very 
well  without  you." 

"  1  know  you.  1*11  pay  you  out,"  said 
Von  Hartmann  furiously,  and  continued 
in  the  direction  which  he  imagined  to  be 
his  own  home,  much  incensed  at  the  two 
episodes  which  had  occurred  to  him  on  the 
way. 

Now  Madame  von  Baumji^arten,  who 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  and  won- 
dering why  her  husband  was  late  for  din- 
ner, was  considerably  astonished  to  see 
the  young  student  come  stalking  down  the 
roacf.  As  already  remarked,  she  had  a 
great  antipathy  to  him,  and  if  ever  he  ven- 
tured into  the  house  it  was  on  sufiEerance, 
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and  under  the  protection  of  the  professor. 
Still  more  astonished  was  she  therefore 
when  she  beheld  him  undo  the  wicket 
gate  and  stride  up  the  garden  path  with 
the  air  of  one  who  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes, 
and  hastened  to  the  door  with  all  her  ma- 
ternal instincts  up  in  arms.  From  the 
upper  windows  the  fair  Elise  had  also 
observed  this  daring  move  upon  the  part 
of  her  lover,  and  her  heart  beat  quick  with 
mingled  pride  and  consternation. 

"  Good-day,  sir,"  Madame  Baumgarten 
remarked  to  the  intruder,  as  she  stood  in 
gloomy  majesty  in  the  open  doorway. 

"  A  very  fine  day  indeed,  Martha,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  Now,  don't  stand 
there  like  a  statue  of  Juno,  but  bustle 
about  and  get  the  dinner  ready,  for  I  am 
well-nigh  starved." 

"Martha!  Dinner!"  ejaculated  the 
lady,  falling  back  in  astonishment. 

**  Yes,  dinner,  Martha,  dinner  !  "  howled 
Von  Hartmann,  who  was  becoming  irri- 
table. *Ms  there  anything  wonderful  in 
that  request  when  a  man  has  been  out 
all  day.**  I'll  wait  in  the  dining-room. 
Anything  will  do.  Schinken,  and  sau- 
sage, and  prunes  —  any  little  thing  that 
happens  to  be  about.  There  you  are, 
standing  staring  again.  Woman,  will  you 
or  will  you  not  stir  your  legs.^" 

This  last  address,  delivered  with  a 
perfect  shriek  of  rage,  had  the  effect  of 
sending  good  Madame  Baumgarten  flying 
along  the  passage  and  through  the  kitchen, 
where  she  locked  herself  up  in  the  scul- 
lery and  went  into  violent  hysterics.  In 
the  mean  time  Von  Hartmann  strode  into 
the  room  and  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  sofa  in  the  worst  of  tempers. 

** Elise!"  he  shouted.  *' Confound  the 
girl!  Elise!" 

Thus  roughly  summoned,  the  young 
lady  came  timidly  down-stairs  and  into  the 
presence  of  her  lover.  "Dearest!"  she 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  him.  **  I 
know  this  is  ail  done  for  my  sake.  It  is 
a  ruse  in  order  to  see  me." 

Vun  Hartmann's  indignation  at  this 
fresh  attack  upon  him  was  so  great  that 
he  became  speechless  for  a  minute  from 
rage,  and  could  only  glare  and  shake  his 
fists,  while  he  stru^;^led  in  her  embrace. 
When  he  at  last  regained  his  utterance, 
he  indulged  in  such  a  bellow  of  passion 
that  the  young  lady  dropped  back,  petri- 
fied with  tear,  into  an  armchair. 

"  Never  have  I  passed  such  a  day  in 
my  life,"  Von  Hartmann  cried,  stamping 
upon  the  floor.  "  .My  experiment  has 
failed.     Vun   Althaus    has    insulted   me. 


Two  students  have  dragged  me  along  the 
public  road.  My  wife  nearly  faints  when 
I  ask  her  for  dinner,  and  my  daughter 
flies  at  me  and  hugs  me  like  a  grizzly 
bear." 

"You  are  ill,  dear,"  the  young  lady 
cried.  "  Your  mind  is  wandering.  Yoa 
have  not  even  kissed  me  once." 

"  No,  and  I  don*t  intend  to  either,"  Voa 
Hartmann  said  with  decision.  *'You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Why 
don*t  you  go  and  fetch  my  slippers,  and 
help  your  mother  to  dish  the  dinner?" 

"  And  is  it  for  this,"  Elise  cried,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  handkerchief— *' is  it 
for  this  that  1  have  loved  you  passioaately 
for  upwards  of  ten  months  ?  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  have  braved  my  mother's  wrath  ? 
Oh,  you  have  broken  my  heart,  I  am  sure 
you  have  ! "  and  she  sobbed  hysterically. 

"  I  can't  stand  much  more  of  this,** 
roared  Von  Hartmann  furiously.  '*  What 
the  deuce  does  the  girl  mean !  What 
did  I  do  ten  months  ago  which  inspired 
you  with  such  a  particular  affection  for 
me?  H  you  are  really  so  very  fond,  yoa 
would  do  better  to  run  away  down  and  find 
the  Schinken  and  some  bread,  instead  of 
talking  all  this  nonsense." 

"  Oh,  my  darling!  "  cried  the  unhappy 
maiden,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
what  she  imagined  to  be  her  lover,  **yoa 
do  but  joke  in  order  to  frighten  your  little 
Elise." 

Now  it  chanced  that  at  the  moment  of 
this  unexpected  embrace.  Von  Hartmanii 
was  still  leaning  back  against  the  end  of 
the  sofa,  which,  like  much  German  fumi* 
ture,  was  in  a  somewhat  rickety  condition. 
It  also  chanced  that  beneath  this  end  of 
the  sofa  there  stood  a  tank  full  of  water 
in  which  the  physiologist  was  conducting 
certain  experiments  upon  the  ova  of  fish, 
and  which  he  kept  in  his  drawing-room  in 
order  to  insure  an  equable  temperature. 
The  additional  weight  of  the  maiden  com- 
bined  with  the  impetus  with  which  she 
hurled  herself  upon  him,  caused  the  pre- 
carious piece  of  furniture  to  give  way,  and 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  student  was 
hurled  backwards  into  the  tank,  in  which 
his  head  and  shoulders  were  firmly  wedged 
while  his  lower  extremities  flapped  help- 
lessly about  in  the  air.  This  was  the  last 
straw.  Extricating  himself  with  some 
difficulty  from  his  unpleasanc  position. 
Von  Hartmann  gave  an  inarticulate  yell 
of  fury,  and  dashing  out  of  the  room,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Elise,  he  seised 
his  hat  and  rushed  oH  into  the  towiii 
all  dripping  and  dishevelled,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeking  in  some  inn  the  food 
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and  comfort  which  he  could  not  find  at 
home. 

As  the  spirit  of  Von  Baumgarten  en- 
cased in  the  body  of  Von  Hartmann  strode 
down  the  winding  pathway  which  led  down 
to  the  little  town,  brooding  angrily  over 
his  many  wrongs,  he  became  aware  that 
an  elderly  man  was  approaching  him  who 
appeared  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of 
intoxication.  Von  Hartmann  waited  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  watched  this  in- 
dividual, who  came  stumbling  along,  reel- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
and  singing  a  student  song  in  a  very  husky 
and  drunken  voice.  At  first  his  interest 
was  merely  excited  by  the  fact  of  seeing 
a  man  of  so  venerable  an  appearance  in 
such  a  disgraceful  condition,  but  as  he 
approached  nearer,  he  became  convinced 
that  he  knew  the  other  well,  though  he 
could  not  recall  when  or  where  he  had 
met  him.  This  impression  became  so 
strong  with  him,  that  when  the  stranger 
came  abreast  of  him  he  stepped  in  front 
of  him  and  took  a  good  look  at  his  fea- 
tures. 

•*  Well,  sonny,"  said  the  drunken  man, 
surveying  Von  Hartmann  and  swaying 
about  in  front  of  him,  **  where  the  Henker 
have  I  seen  you  before  ?  I  know  you  as 
well  as  I  know  myself.  Who  the  deuce 
are  you  ? " 

**  I  am  Professor  von  Baumgarten,"  said 
the  student.  "May  I  ask  who  you  are? 
]  am  strangely  familiar  with  your  fea- 
tures." 

•*  You  should  never  tell  lies,  young  man," 
said  the  other.  "You're  certainly  not  the 
professor,  for  he  is  an  ugly,  snuffy  old 
chap,  and  you  are  a  big,  broad-shouldered 
youn^  fellow.  As  to  myself,  I  am  Fritz 
voo  Hartmann,  at  your  service." 

"That  you  certainly  are  not,"  exclaimed 
the  body  of  Von  Hartmann.  **  You  might 
very  well  be  his  father.  But  hullo,  sir, 
are  you  aware  that  you  are  wearing  my 
studs  and  my  watch-chain  ?  " 

"Donnerwetter!"  hiccoughed  the  oth- 
er. *' H  those  are  not  the  trousers  for 
which  my  tailor  is  about  to  sue  me,  may 
I  never  taste  beer  again." 

Now  as  Von  Hartmann,  overwhelmed 
by  the  many  strange  things  which  had 
occurred  to  him  that  day,  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead  and  cast  his  eyes  down- 
wards, he  chanced  to  catch  the  reflection 
of  his  own  face  in  a  pool  which  the  rain 
had  left  upon  the  road.  To  his  utter  as- 
tonishment he  perceived  that  his  face  was 
that  of  a  youth,  that  his  dress  was  that  of 
a  fashionable  young  student,  and  that  in 
every  way  he  was   the  antithesis  of  the 
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grave  and  scholarly  figure  in  which  his 
mind  was  wont  to  dwell.  In  an  instant 
his  active  brain  ran  over  the  series  of 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  sprang  to 
the  conclusion.  He  fairly  reeled  under 
the  blow. 

"Himmel!"  he  cried,  "I  see  it  all. 
Our  souls  are  in  the  wrong  bodies.  I  am 
you  and  you  are  I.  My  theory  is  proved 
—  but  at  what  an  expense!  Is  the  most 
scholarly  mind  in  Europe  to  go  about  with 
this  frivolous  exterior?  Oh,  the  labors  of 
a  lifetime  are  ruined!"  and  he  smote  his 
breast  in  his  despair. 

*'  I  say,"  remarked  the  real  Von  Hart- 
mann from  the  body  of  the  professor,  "  I 
quite  see  the  force  of  your  remarks,  but 
don*t  go  knocking  my  body  about  like 
that.  You  received  it  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, but  1  perceive  that  you  have  wet  it 
and  bruised  it,  and  spilled  snuff  over  my 
ruffled  shirt-front." 

"It  matters  little,"  the  other  said  mood- 
ily. "Such  as  we  are,  so  must  we  stay. 
My  theory  is  triumphantly  proved,  but 
the  cost  is  terrible." 

"  If  1  thought  so,"  said  the  spirit  of  the 
student, "  it  would  be  hard  indeed.  What 
could  I  do  with  these  stifiE  old  limbs,  and 
how  could  I  woo  Elise  and  persuade  her 
that  I  was  not  her  father?  No,  thaMc 
Heaven,  in  spite  of  the  beer  which  has 
upset  roe  more  than  ever  it  could  upset 
my  real  self,  1  can  see  a  wav  out  of  it." 

**  How  ?  "  gasped  the  professor. 

"Why,  by  repeating  the  experiment. 
Liberate  our  souls  once  more,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  find  their  way 
back  into  their  respective  bodies." 

No  drowning  man  could  clutch  more 
eagerly  at  a  straw  than  did  Von  Baumgar- 
ten's  spirit  at  this  suggestion.  In  fever- 
ish haste  he  dragged  his  own  frame  to 
the  side  of  the  road  and  threw  it  into  a 
mesmeric  trance;  he  then  extracted  the 
crystal  ball  from  the  pocket,  and  managed 
to  bring  himself  into  the  same  condition. 

Some  students  and  peasants  who 
chanced  to  pass  during  the  next  hour 
were  much  astonished  to  see  the  worthy 
professor  of  physiology  and  his  favorite 
student,  both  sitting  upon  a  very  muddy 
bank  and  both  completely  insensible.  Be- 
fore the  hour  was  up  quite  a  crowd  had 
assembled,  and  they  were  discussing  the 
advisability  of  sending  for  an  ambulance 
to  convey  the  pair  to  hospital,  when  the 
learned  savant  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed 
vacantly  around  him.  For  an  instant  he 
seemed  to  forget  how  he  had  come  there, 
but  next  moment  he  astonished  his  audi- 
ence by  waving  his  skinny  arms  above 
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his  head  and  crying  out  in  a  voice  of  rap- 
ture, **  Gott  sei  gedanket !  I  am  myself 
again.  I  feel  I  am!"  nor  was  the  amaze- 
ment lessened  when  the  student  springing 
to  his  feet  burst  into  the  same  cry,  and 
the  two  performed  a  sort  of  pas  de  joie 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

For  some  time  after  that  people  had 
some  suspicion  of  the  sanity  of  both  the 
actors  in  this  strange  episode.  When  the 
professor  published  his  experiences  in  the 
Medicalschrift^  as  he  had  promised,  he 
was  met  by  an  intimation,  even  from  his 
colleagues,  that  he  would  do  well  to  have 
his  mind  cared  for,  and  that  another  such 
publication  would  certainly  consign  him 
to  a  madhouse.  The  student  also  found 
by  experience  that  it  was  wisest  to  be 
silent  about  the  matter. 

When  the  worthy  lecturer  returned 
home  that  night  he  did  not  receive  the 
cordial  welcome  which  he  might  have 
looked  for  after  his  strange  adventures. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  roundly  upbraided 
by  both  his  female  relatives  for  smelling 
of  drink  and  tobacco,  and  also  for  being 
absent  while  a  young  scapegrace  invaded 
the  house  and  insulted  its  occupants.  It 
was  long  before  the  domestic  atmosphere 
of  the  lecturer's  house  resumed  its  normal 
q.'iet,  and  longer  still  before  the  genial 
face  of  Von  Hartmann  was  seen  beneath 
its  roof.  Perseverance,  however,  con- 
quers every  obstacle,  and  the  student 
eventually  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  en- 
raged ladies  and  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  old  footing.  He  has  now  no 
longer  any  cause  to  fear  the  enmity  of 
Madame,  for  he  is  Hauptmann  von  Hart- 
mann of  the  emperor's  own  Uhlans,  and 
his  loving  wife  Elise  has  already  pre- 
sented him  with  two  little  Uhlaos  as  a 
visible  sign  and  token  of  her  affection. 

A.  CoNAN  Doyle. 
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On  the  iSth  of  May,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  appear- 
ances in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
capacity  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
there  happened  a  remarkable  and  lament- 
able scene.  The  motion  before  the  House 
was  for  a  vote  of  three  millions  on  account 
of  the  estimates.  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill seized  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
cursory  speech  on  affairs  in  Afghanistan. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  rising  to  reply,  was  sub- 
jected to  treatment  by  gentlemen  opposite  j 


which  exceeded  even  the  bounds  to  which 
the  House  had  of  late  been  accustomed. 
Every  remark  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
*'  No !  no !  "  by  ironical  cheering,  bursts 
of  forced  laughter,  and  once  by  groans. 
After  struggling  for  some  time  with  these 
difficulties,  the  premier  paused  and  said, 
**  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to  the 
proper  respect  I  owe  to  the  House,  and 
to  preserve  the  proper  and  necessary  con- 
tinuity of  remark  in  what  I  have  to  say,  if 
conduct  so  extraordinary  and  so  unparal- 
leled"—here  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
interposed  with  a  negative.  "Yes,**  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  leaning  across  the  table 
and  personally  addressing  the  right  hon* 
orable  baronet,  **  I  must  tell  the  member 
for  Gloucestershire  that  it  i>  unparalleled, 
and  I  am  sorrv  that  he  should  give  it  en- 
couragement." 

It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  expressed  by  so  high  an  aa* 
thority.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  for  fifty 
years  a  principal  figure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  close  observer  of  its 
manners.  Moreover,  he  is  in  this  paiv 
ticular  supported  by  general  conviction. 
A  score  of  times  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  Parliament  the  newspapers, 
mirroring  public  opinion,  have  solemnly 
declared  that  matters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  now  reached  an  unparal- 
leled pitch  of  disorder,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  This  conviction 
took  practical  shape  in  the  winter  of  1882, 
when  a  special  session  was  held  in  order 
to  devise  means  for  grappling  with  the 
growing  disorder.  A  number  of  rules 
were  then,  after  prolonged  debate,  agreed 
to  and  added  to  the  statute-book.  It  was 
two  years  and  a  half  later  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  the  declaration  above  alluded 
to,  lamenting  the  unparalleled  conditios 
of  affairs  which  *' struck  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  liberties  of  debate  and  at  the  dignity 
of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  remark  was  wrung  from 
him  by  a  particular  outrage.  The  general 
indictment,  involving  the  accusation  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  degenerated 
and  is  degenerating,  reaching  its  lowest 
development  in  the  Parliament  now  near- 
ing  its  close,  includes  charges  of  obstruc- 
tion, disregard  of  the  authority  of  the 
chair,  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of 
sections  of  the  House,  and  personal  al- 
tercations. I  will  deal  with  these  in  due 
order,  and  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
from  the  pages  of  Hansard  that  the  belief 
is  not  well  founded.  With  respect  to  the 
personal  attacks  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  during  the  present  Parliament,  and 
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more  particularly  in  the  current  session, 
been  subjected,  his  memory  is  short  if  he 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  new 
thing  peculiar  to  the  present  Parliament. 
In  the  closing  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  1868  these  demonstrations  were  not 
unknown.  The  halo  which  surrounded 
Mr.  Gladstone,  flushed  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  that  returned  him  in 
i863  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  had  in  the 
session  of  1873  entirely  disappeared. 
There  were  even  on  his  own  side  indica- 
tions of  failing  fealty.  The  Nonconform- 
ists in  particular,  alienated  by  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  manipulation  of  the  Education  Bill, 
had  begun  to  grow  restive.  Mr.  Miall  had 
openly  talked  of  withdrawing  his  support, 
and  had  had  flung  across  the  gangway  at 
him  from  the  angry  premier  the  supplica- 
tion "  in  Heaven's  name  "  to  take  his  sup- 
port elsewhere,  if  it  were  not  to  be  pur- 
chased on  other  terms  than  he  dictated. 

But  it  was  in  the  new  Parliament  of 
1874  that  there  was  made  apparent  in  or- 
ganized form  that  discourteous  personal 
treatment  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  com- 
plained on  the  i8th  of  May  as  **  unparal- 
leled." It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Con- 
servatives to  be  jubilant.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been  hurled  from  his  high  place  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  reigned  in  his  stead.  In 
1873  he  had  been  invested  with  the  au- 
thority of  supreme  official  position.  His 
name  was  still  one  to  conjure  with  through- 
out the  constituencies,  and  no  one  couM 
say  that  at  the  then  pending  general  elec- 
tion he  would  not  be  reinstated  even  with 
added  strength.  But  from  1874  to  1880 
he  was  doubly  discredited.  He  was  not 
even  leader  of  his  own  party,  whom  he 
embarrassed  by  his  fitful  coming  and  go- 
ing, his  intervals  of  retirement  and  his 
sudden  flashing  forth  as  the  only  possible 
leader.  It  was  safe  to  assail  him  then 
(as  Sir  William  Harcourt  agreed),  and 
the  opportunity  was  unreservedly  seized. 
His  interposition  in  debate  was  the  signal 
for  outcries  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
bear-garden.  The  new  Parliament  was 
only  six  weeks  old  when  Mr.  Smollet, 
amid  a  hurricane  of  cheers  from  the  Con- 
servatives, made  a  deliberate  attack  upon 
him,  accusing  him  of  *' organizing  a  disso- 
lution in  secret  and  springing  it  upon  the 
House;"  of  having  by  "unworthy,  im- 
proper, and  unconstitutional  methods  tried 
to  seize  power;"  finishing  up  a  long  ti- 
rade with  congratulating  the  House  and 
the  country  that  "the  stratagem  had  re- 
coiled on  the  head  of  the  trickster." 
When  on  the  7th  of  May,  1877,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposed  to  submit  his  five  resolu- 
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tions  on  the  Eastern  question,  a  wrangle 
of  two  hours'  duration,  of  which  he  per- 
sonally bore  the  brunt,  preceded  the  op- 
portunity for  commencing  his  speech.  A 
year  later  he  was  literally  mobbed  in  the 
division  lobby  by  a  body  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  English  Conservative  gentlemen, 
who,  coming  suddenly  upon  him  issuing 
from  the  Opposition  lobby,  yelled  and 
hooted  as  if  he  were  a  mad  dog. 

These  are  personal  experiences  which 
seem,  happily,  to  have  faded  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind.  Had  they  occurred  to 
him,  he  certainly  would  not  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  describing  somewhat  similar  events 
in  the  current  session  as  "unparalleled.'* 
What  is  quite  true  is  that  for  a  long  pe- 
riod there  has  been  no  occasion  when  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
subjected  to  the  treatment  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  pathetically  complained.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  to  the  Liberal  party  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  in  degree  at  least  equal 
to  that  in  which  the  Conservatives  hold 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  through  the  duration  of  his  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
being  treated  otherwise  than  with  respect. 
It  is  true  that  on  one  occasion  Major 
O'Gorman,  excited  towards  midnight  by 
reflection  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
made  a  dead  set  upon  him ;  but  the  inci- 
dent only  proves  the  rule.  Major  O'Gor- 
man was  a  prime  favorite  with  the  House, 
which  was  inclined  to  regard  his  pranks 
with  indulgence.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
was  held  to  have  sinned  beyond  imme- 
diate forgiveness.  Yet  his  ofiEence  was 
limited  to  interrupting  the  premier  with 
ironical  cheering,  an  embarrassment  from 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  free  when 
he  addresses  the  House  upon  any  subject. 
Lord  Palmerston,  too,  whilst  leader  of  the 
House  was  regarded  with  something  like 
reverence,  and  Earl  Russell,  though  not 
personally  so  acceptable  to  members, 
never  had  occasion  to  complain  of  dis- 
courtesy. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  we 
shall  find  a  singularly  close  parallel  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  during  the  present  Parliament,  en- 
deavored to  discharge  his  duty  as  leader 
of  the  House.  Certain  members  have 
fastened  themselves  upon  him,  and  have 
succeeded  in  raising  themselves  into  a 
position  of  notoriety  by  their  persistent 
attacks.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  he  had 
owned  his  conversion  to  the  free-trade 
principles  preached  by  Mr.  Cobden,  suf- 
fered in  a  manner  curiously  similar  at  that 
time.     Mr.  Disraeli  combined  in  himself 
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the  quaUties  which  distinguish  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  and  Mr.  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett,  and  he  set  himself  to  bait  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  a  relentless  pertinacity  which 
these  two  gentlemen  have  not  succeeded 
in  excelling.  Instances  might  be  multi- 
plied from  a  study  of  Hansard  in  the  ses- 
sions of  1842-5.  One  will  suffice.  I  take 
it  from  the  report  of  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  the  Maynooth  grant  on  the  i  ith  of 
April,  1845.  Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  :  — 

I  know  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  told  us  that  upon  this  subject 
there  were  three  courses  open  to  us.  I  never 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bring  forward 
a  measure  without  making  the  same  confes- 
sion. In  a  certain  sense,  and  looking  to  his 
own  position,  he  is  right.  There  is  the  course 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  left.  There  is 
the  course  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
following ;  and  there  is  usually  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  pur- 
sue. .  .  .  He  also  tells  us  he  always  looks  back 
to  precedents ;  he  comes  with  a  great  measure, 
and  he  always  has  a  small  precedent.  He 
traces  the  steam-engine  always  back  to  the  tea- 
kettle. His  precedents  are  generally  tea-kettle 
precedents.  .  .  .  Something  has  risen  up  in 
this  country  as  potent  in  the  political  world  as 
it  has  been  in  the  landed  world  of  Ireland. 
We  have  a  great  Parliamentary  middleman. 
It  is  well  knoM'n  what  a  middleman  is :  he  is 
the  man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and  plun- 
ders the  other,  till,  having  obtained  a  position 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he  cries  out,  "Let 
us  have  no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  ten- 
ure." .  .  .  Let  us  in  the  House  re-echo  that 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  sovereign  sentement 
of  this  country ;  let  us  tell  persons  in  high 
places  that  cunning  is  not  caution,  and  that 
habitual  perfidy  is  not  high  policy  of  State. 
On  that  ground  we  may  all  join.  Let  us  bring 
to  this  House  that  which  it  has  for  so  long  a 
time  past  been  without  —  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence and  salutary  check  of  a  constitutional 
opposition.  That  is  what  the  country  requires, 
what  the  country  looks  for.  I^t  us  do  it  at 
once  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done, 
by  dethroning  the  dynasty  of  deception,  by 
puttinjj:  an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Par- 
liamentary imposture. 

This  is  a  passage  which  if  it  appeared 
in  any  newspaper  of  the  present  year  as 
an  extract  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  having  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
a  subject,  would  be  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted. It  is  interestini^  to  observe  how 
closely  the  earlier  style  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  been  caught  by  the  noble  lord. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  the  common 
holding  by  master  and  disciple  of  two 
marked  peculiarities.  Mr.  (jiadstone's 
''three  courses"  is  a  noton.»iis  point  in 
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his  speeches,  and  the  present  generatioa 
has  come  to  think  that  it  is  his  own. 
Hut  we  have  Sir  Robert  Peel  tauoted  with 
it  forty  years  ago,  just  as  the  smaller  wits 
on  the  Conservative  side  have  any  tine 
during  the  past  ten  years  made  merry 
with  it,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  is  also  a  close  similarity  in  the 
passion  for  precedents.  In  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  precedents  loom  in  such 
huge  disproportion  that  in  his  famous 
speech  this  session  on  moving  the  vote  of 
credit  for  eleven  millions  he  imperilled  its 
effect  by  spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
reciting' precedents  for  the  particular  pro- 
cedure the  government  bad  adopted  in  in- 
troducing the  vote. 

The  parallel  between  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  own  case  called  **the  ven- 
omous attacks"  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  great  predecessor  does  not  fail  when 
we  look  at  the  House  of  Lords.  During 
the  Corn  Law  debates  the  prime  minister 
was  the  object  of  constant  attacks.  Once 
Lord  Western,  complaining  that  the  agri- 
culturists had  been  deceived  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  brought  up  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  mighty  wrath  to  give  him  the  lie :  — 

The  noble  lord  should  have  waited  for  the 
opportunity  of  stating  the  when  and  the  how, 
and  in  what  words  my  right  hon.  friend  has 
deceived  the  public.  But,  my  lords»  I  deny 
the  fact,  and  as  formally  and  as  emphatically 
as  the  noble  lord  has  stated  it.  I  say  it  is  not 
true,  and  that's  the  end  of  it. 

Another  charge  brought  ae^inst  the 
present  Parliament  in  proof  of  its  degen* 
eracy  is  in  the  matter  of  obstruction.  It 
is  quite  true  that  it  has  seen  the  birth  of 
a  system  of  organized  obstruction  which 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  paralyied  its 
energies.  But  as  far  as  it  is  charged  with 
special  failure  in  this  matter  the  accosa- 
tion  is  refuted  by  a  fact  within  the  memoir 
of  any  one  having  even  elementary  know^ 
edge  of  recent  Parliamentary  history.  It 
was  in  the  last  Parliament  that  obstruction 
reared  its  head.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Bigsar  are  the  possession  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1S74,  the  legacy  to  the  Parliament 
of  1S80.  But  though  it  is  to  the  credit, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  Irish  members  that 
they  have  reduced  obstruction  to  a  fine 
art,  they  cannot  claim  to  be  inventors  of 
the  Parliamentary  weapon.  We  had  oar 
\  all-ni^ht  sittings  in  the  last  Parliaroentv 
I  and  have  improved  upon  them  in  the 
early  sessions  of  the  present  one. 

But  though  a  great  hubbub  was  made 
about  them  in  1877  they  were  by  no 
means  the  first.     During  the  Reform  de> 
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bate  of  183 1,  obstruction,  at  least  on  one  out  Great  Britain  against  some  of  the 
occasion,  reached  the  stage  of  an  all-night  more  pronninent  of  the  Irish  members, 
sitting.  This  happened  on  the  12th  of  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
July,  1831,  when  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  after  the  speaker  had  for- 
was  faced  by  the  proposal  to  go  into  com-  lornly  threatened  to  resign,  that  Mr.  Dis- 
mittee  to  consider  the  Reform  Bill.  The  raeli  made  his  maiden  speech.  We  have 
House  divided  again  and  again  on  the  al-  had  in  the  present  Parliament  scenes  of 
ternative  motions  that  **  Mr.  Speaker  do  uproar  where  an  undesirable  member  has 
now  leave  the  chair,"  and  that**  the  House  persisted  in  inflicting  a  speech  on  an  un- 
do now  adjourn.''  Beginning  at  the  usual  willing  audience.  But  a  brief  passage 
hour  on  Tuesday  the  House  adjourned  at  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
half  past  seven  in  the  morning  on  Wed-  will  bring  the  scene  of  tumult  vividly  be- 
nesday.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  the  fore  the  mind  of  the  reader  :  — 
Parnell  of  the  period,  and  it  is  reported 

of  him  that  his  natural  triumph  at  thus  re-  .   ^  stand  here  to-night,  sir,  not  formally,  but 

sisting  Reform  was  tempered  by  the  dis-  m  some  degree  virtually,  the  representative  of 

^^.,^,n  ««  i^^..:»^  iU^  i-f^.,o^  :.>  iU-  ^^..1.,  a  considerable  number  of  Members  of  Parha- 

covery  on  leavng  the  House  in  the  early  ^^„^^    (Bursts  of  laughter.)    Now,  why  smile? 

morning  that  It  was  raining  heavily.    "By  (Continued  laughter.)     Why  envy  me?    (Here 

G— , 'he  exclaimed,  pulling  up  his  trou-  the  laughter  became  long  and  general.)     Why 

serstomeethis  waistcoat,  "if  I  had  known  should  not  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold  to-night? 

this   they  should    have   had  a  few  more  (Roars  of  laughter.)    Do  you  forget  that  band 

divisions.''  of   15S  members,  these  ingenuous  and   inex- 

Sir  Charles,  I  may  add  in  illustration  of  perienced  youths    to  whose    unsophisticated 

the  personal  manners  of  these  lamented  minds  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 

days,  had  a   strong  aversion   to  wearing  J^ose  tones  of  winning  pathos-    (Efcessive 

braces.     The  consequence  was  that  when  laughter  and  loud  cries  of  "Question  !   )    Now 

h#»    addressed    the    House  in  his  exrited  ^    considerable  misconception   exists    in   the 

he   addressed   the    "puse  in  his  excited  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^        Members  on  this  side  of  the 

manner  there  gradually  became  visible  a  ^ouse  as  to  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 

broadening  interval  of  white  showing  be-  Government  with  respect  to  these  elections. 

tween    his    waistcoat    and   his   trousers,  and  I  wish  to  remove  it.    I  will  not  twit  the 

Some  one  mentioning  this  to  the  speaker,  noble  lord  opposite  with  opinions  which  are 

the  right  honorable  gentleman  said,  **  Yes,  not  ascribable  to  him  or  to  his  more  immediate 

that's  Wetherell's  only  lucid  interval."  supporters,  but  which  were  expressed  by  the 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  go  back  *nore  popular  section  of  his  party  some  few 

as  far  as  the  Reform  debates  to  find  ex-  P°"^h/  ^^^k.    About  that  time,  sir,  when  the 

amples  of  obstruction.     Mr.  James  Low-  ^f  «^  our  cathedral  announced  the  death  of 

.i_           J   %/r      r-         J-  1     r>     .•     1           ij  the  monarch  —  (laughter) — we  all  read  then, 

Iher  and  Mr.  Cavendish   Bentinck  w-ould  sir_(groans  and  cries  of  "Oh!")-we  all 

be  able   to  supply    many  instances  from  then  read— (laughter  and  great  interruption)— 
their  experience  of  the  Parliament  of  1868 

in  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  I  have  ventured,  in  support  of  my  theory 

and  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  that   there   is   nothing    new    in    modern 

It  is  further  charged  against  the  pres-  demonstrations  of  Parliamentary  life,  and 

ent  Parliament  that  the  authority  of  the  even  that  in  some  individual  cases  there 

chair  has  declined,  and  that  therefore  has  is  a  curiously  exact  reproduction  of  per- 

become  possible  a   series  of  personal  al-  sonal  traits,  to  liken  Mr.  Disraeli's  denun- 

tercations  and  a  succession  of  scenes  un-  elation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  some  of 

known  in  former  days.     This  also  is  a  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  attacks  upon 

charge  that  will  not  survive  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone.     Members  of  the  House 

authenticated  records.     In  the  very  earli-  of  Commons  privileged  to  bear  Mr.  Ash- 

est  days  of  the  first  Parliament  summoned  mead  Bartlett's  earlier  speeches,  and  to 

by  Queen  Victoria,  the  speaker  was  so  far  note  his  reception  by  the  House,  will  find 

driven  to  despair  by  the  unruly  conduct  of  their  minds  recalled  to  these  occasions  not 

the  House  that  he  declared  from  the  chair  only  by  the  reception  Mr.  Disraeli  was  re- 

that  if  such   a  scene   were    repeated  he  ported  to  have  met  with  in  the  delivery  of 

would  have  no  option  but  to  resign.     The  his  maiden  speech,  but  in  the   tone  and 

debate  arose  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Smith  character  of  the  speech  itself. 

O'Brien  challenging  the  legality  of  a  pub-  There  have  been  times,  more  especially 

lie  subscription  set  on  foot  to  defray  the  in  the  last  Parliament,  when  Mr.  Parnell 

cost  of  petitions  against  Irish  members —  has  stood  pale  and  passionate  before  an 

an   incident   which,  by  the  way,  testifies  angry  House  of  Commons,  shouting  defi- 

that  there  is  nothing   new  in  the  strong  ance  at  it  in  occasional  lulls  in  the  storm, 

personal  feeling  which  now  exists  through-  That  was  very  shocking,  bringing  the  level 
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of  the  House  of  Commoos  down  to  the 
lowest  point  reached  by  a  vestry.  But 
here  is  O'Coonell  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  May,  1838:  — 

Shall  Ireland  [he  asked]  be  governed  by  a 
section  ?  (Vehement  shouts  from  the  Opposi- 
tion.) I  thank  you — (noise  renewed)  —  for 
that  shriek.  Many  a  shout  of  insolent  domina- 
tion—  (noise) — despicable  and  contemptible 
as  it  is — (noise) — have  I  heard  against  my 
country.  (Uproar  continued,  during  which 
Mr.  O'Connell,  with  uplifted  fist  and  great  vio- 
lence of  manner,  uttered  several  sentences 
which  were  inaudible  in  the  gallery.  The 
Speaker  was  at  last  obliged  to  interfere  and 
call  the  House  to  order.)  Let  them  shout.  It 
is  a  senseless  yell.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  party 
that  has  placed  vou  there.  Ireland  will  hear 
your  shrieks.  (Continued  uproar.)  Yes,  you 
may  want  us  again.  (Roars  of  laughter.) 
What  would  Waterloo  have  been  if  we  had 
not  been  there  ?  (Ministerial  cheers  and  Op- 
position laughter.) 

A  great  feature  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, one  which  has  added  strength  to  the 
general  opinion  of  its  degeneracy,  has  been 
the  scenes  occasioned  by  the  attempts  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  take  his  seat  whilst  de- 
clared disqualified  to  take  the  oath.  But 
that  is  not  any  newer  than  the  personal 
attacks  upon  the  leader  of  the  House  or 
the  all-night  sittings.  On  the  iSth  of 
July,  185 1,  Mr.  Salomons,  having  been 
elected  for  Greenwich,  presented  himself 
at  the  table  to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Salo- 
mons was  a  Jew  and  naturally  declined  to 
repeat  the  words  then  contained  in  the 
oath  —  "upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian.'' The  speaker  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw, just  as  Sir  Henry  Brand  ordered 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  retire.  Mr.  Salomons, 
instead  of  obeying  the  order,  walked  over 
to  the  benches,  took  his  seat  —  just  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  did  —  and,  just  as  in  1880  a 
section  of  the  House  cheered  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh and  the  majority  yelled  and  howled, 
so  on  this  July  day,  thirty-four  years  ago, 
a  tempest  of  shouting  and  cheering  filled 
the  House  whilst  the  unsworn  member 
for  Greenwich  remained  .seated.  The 
parallel  is  further  established  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  leader  of  the  House  was 
asked  if  the  government  intended  to  take 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Salomons,  Lord 
John  Russell  replied  that  they  had  no  such 
intention. 

On  the  2ist  of  July  Mr.  Salomons  again 
attempted  to  take  his  seat — just  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  renewed  his  attempt.  An 
amendment  was  moved  declaring  that, 
being  duly  elected,  he  was  entitled  to  ful- 
fil the  functions  of  a  member,  a  motion 
defeated  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 


votes  to  eighty-one.  Mr.  SaloniODS  voted 
—  as  did  Mr.  Bradlaugh  —  in  two  divi- 
sions. The  speaker  directed  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  to  remove  him,  the  sergeant 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  he  re- 
tired—  all  this  through  a  scene  of  noisy 
excitement.  In  reading  this  we  seem  to 
be  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary reports  of  the  sessions  of  1880 
and  1881. 

A  further  and  last  illustration  of  Parlia- 
mentary manners  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign  is  to  be  found  in  the  forgot- 
ten incident  of  Mr.  Horsman's  duel  with 
Mr.  Bradshaw.  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  Tory 
member  for  Canterbury,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents  thus  discussed  affairs 
in  Parliament:  — 

The  Prime  Minister  [he  says]  tells  us  with 
rare  effrontery  that  it  is  his  duty  to  get  sup- 
port wherever  he  can.  Nothing  is  too  low  or 
too  foul  for  his  purpose.  The  stews  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  and  the  bogs  of  Ireland  are 
ransacked  for  recruits ;  and  thus  he  crawls  on, 
having  cast  behind  him  every  feeling  of  honor 
and  high  principle.  But  his  sheet-anchor  is 
the  body  of  Irish  papists  and  rapparees  whom 
the  priests  return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
.  .  .  Yet  on  these  men  are  bestowed  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  the  Queen  of  Protestant 
England.  But  alas !  her  Majesty  is  Queen 
only  of  a  faction,  and  is  as  much  of  a  partisan 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself. 

Mr.  Horsman,  addressing  his  constita- 
ents  a  short  time  after,  retorted  that  "  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  the  tongue  of  a  traitor,  but 
lacks  the  courage  to  become  a  rebel." 
After  this  interchange  of  amenities  there 
seemed  no  alternative  but  the  flow  of 
blood.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged, and  took  place  at  Wormwood 
Scrubbs.  No  one  was  hurt,  and  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw having  apologized  for  the  reference 
to  the  queen,  her  Majestjr*s  self-consti- 
tuted champion  declared  himself  satisfied 
and  the  matter  ended. 

Whilst  I  contend,  with  the  support  of 
these  reminiscences,  which  might  be  in- 
definitely extended,  that  in  respect  of  per^ 
sonal  manners  the  House  of  Commons 
to-day  is  no  worse  than  any  summoned 
during  the  past  half-century,  manners  in 
the  House  of  Lords  have  decidedly  im- 
proved. What  would  be  thought  of  a 
conversation  like  the  following  taking 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  pres* 
ent  day  ?  It  occurred  during  the  Refonn 
debates  in  the  session  of  1832  00  the 
question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  Old- 
ham. Lord  Kenyon  declared  that  the 
Reform  Bill  would  be  the  destruction  of 
,  the    monarchy,    and  affirmed    that    Earl 
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Grey's  conduct  in  forcinj^  the  measure 
.upon  bis  reluctant  sovereign  was  aban- 
doned and  atrocious :  — 

Earl  Grey  (interrupting,  with  great  warmth, 
and  amid  vehement  cheering) :  Atrocious,  my 
lords?  I  put  it  to  your  lordships,  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  usages  of  this  House,  or  with 
ordinary  propriety,  that  the  noble  lord  should 
apply  such  words  to  me  ?  For  my  part  I  can 
only  reject  the  words  with  contempt  and  scorn. 

Lard  Kenyan  :  I  repeat  that  I  think  such  con- 
duct most  abandoned  and  atrocious.  Whether 
the  noble  lord  be  pleased  or  not  with  my  using 
the  word  atrocious,  the  privileges  of  the  House 
have  not  been  abrogated  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  noble  earl  can  prevent  me  from  saying 
that  I  shall  always  feel  that  it  was  the  most 
atrocious  act  of  the  Minister  to  give  such  ad- 
vice to  the  King. 

Earl  Grey:  Anything  more  unparliamentary, 
disorderly,  and  atrocious  than  the  applying  of 
such  words  to  me  I  never  heard  in  this  House. 
It  is  for  the  House  to  act  as  may  seem  befitting 
its  own  dignity ;  but  for  me,  all  that  remains 
to  me  is  to  throw  back  those  words  with  scorn, 
contempt,  and  indignation. 

Lord  Brougham  was  a  kind  of  hand- 
grenade,  warranted  to  go  off  at  all  kinds 
of  unexpected  periods.  An  innocent  in- 
terjection by  Lord  Melbourne  whilst  Lord 
Brougham  was  speaking,  in  the  session 
of  1837,  on  the  increase  of  the  grant  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  brought,  forth  a 
torrent  of  sarcastic  vituperation.  Lord 
Brougham  confessed  that  he  was  but 
rude  in  speech,  and  but  ill  versed  in  terms 
of  courtly  etiquette.  His  noble  friend 
had  so  much  more  recently  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  language  of  the  court  than 
he  had,  was  so  much  more  of  the  courtier, 
bis  tongue  was  so  well  hung  and  framed 
and  attuned  to  courtly  airs,  he  was  so 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  motions 
of  those  who  glozed  and  fawned  and  bent 
the  knee  in  courts,  that  he  could  not  pre- 
sume for  a  moment  to  compete  with  the 
noble  viscount  in  such  matters,  or  pre- 
tend to  anything  like  the  same  accurate 
knowledge  of  courtly  phraseology.  He, 
however,  knew  the  difference  between  a 
queen-mother  and  the  mother  of  a  queen, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  the  noble  viscount. 
Lord  Melbourne  replied  that  he  did  not 
understand  anything  about  banging  a 
tongue  with  reference  to  this  matter;  but 
this  he  would  say,  and  be  begged  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  to  understand, 
that  when  he  spoke  of  gloze  and  flattery 
and  bending  the  knee,  he  knew  no  man  in 
this  country,  be  he  who  he  might,  who 
could  more  gloze  and  flatter  and  bend  the 
knee  than  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
and  he  felt  totally  unable  to  compete  with 


him  when  he  bad  an  opportunity  or  when 
he  found  any  occasion  to  exercise  it. 
Lord  Brougham  retorted  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  hanging  a  tongue,  —  and 
so  on.  This  is  more  like  the  famous 
quarrel  between  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy 
Prig  than  anything  known  to  the  present 
Chamber. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  Hansard,  we 
find  two  years  later  Lords  Lansdowne 
and  Lyndhurst  having  a  terrible  quarrel. 
Lord  Lansdowne  accused  Lord  Lyndhurst 
of  **  making  an  alien's  speech,"  and  great 
uproar  followed,  in  which  Lord  Brougham 
naturally  appeared,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  gave  the  following  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  in  the  House.  Accused  of  being 
out  of  order,  he  said :  **  We  have  been 
out  of  order,  no  doubt,  but  not  more  dis- 
orderly than  we  have  been  every  other 
night  of  the  session."  This,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  so  high  an  authority,  cannot  be 
disputed. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  day  denounced  as  worse 
by  comparison  with  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded It.  There  may  have  been  great 
men  before  Agamemnon,  but  the  natural 
tendency  of  mankind  is  to  believe  there 
have  been  none  since.  "  When  will  you 
see  another  Canning  ?  **  Mr.  Disraeli  ex- 
claimed in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
course  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Coercion  Bill  (for  there  were  Coercion 
Bills  in  those  days)  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1846  —  '*  a  man  who  ruled  this  House  as 
a  high-bred  steed.  The  temper  of  the 
House  is  not  now  as  spirited  as  it  was 
then,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  vul- 
ture rules  where  once  the  eagle  reigned." 
Mr.  Smollet,  for  bis  part,  speaking  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1868,  scornfully 
dismissed  it  as  "an  assembly  of  soap- 
boilers." The  precise  meaning  of  this  is 
vague,  as  was  much  of  Mr.  Smollet's 
vituperation,  but  its  meaning  is  clear  «- 
that,  as  compared  with  others,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  day  showed  a  woful  falling 
off. 

I  submit,  by  the  irrefragable  proof  o£ 
citation^  from  the  records  of  Parliament 
that  have  gone  before,  that  the  one  now 
closing  is  not,  in  the  point  upon  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  especially  challenged  it, 
worse  than  its  predecessors ;  nor  need  it 
fear  comparison  in  any  other  respect.  It 
truly  has  not  brought  to  the  front  any 
conspicuous  luminary.  It  has  not,  as  far 
as  ordinary  observation  can  discern,  given 
birth  to  a  Fox,  a  Gladstone,  a  Pitt,  a  Peel, 
or  a  Disraeli.    Its  most  notable  personal 
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iocident  is  the  growth  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  from  the  position  of  a  free-lance 
to  that  of  a  recognized  power  in  the  State. 
It  has  also  witnessed  the  consolidation  of 
the  power  of  Mr.  Parnell,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  episodes  in  Parliamentary 
history.  Here  is  a  man  who  makes  do 
visible  effort  to  secure  the  allegiance  of 
his  party,  who  is  rarely  in  his  place,  who 
is  not  always  to  be  found  by  his  most 
intimate  colleagues,  who  makes  no  attempt 
to  conciliate  friendship,  but  who  nev- 
ertheless not  only  maintains  but  has 
strengthened  his  personal  supremacy. 
The  growth  in  power  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  the  steady  but  never  surprising  ad- 
vance of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  and  the  esteem  of  the 
country,  also  date  from  the  present  Par- 
liament. 

One  other  matter  peculiar  to  this  Par- 
liament is  the  breaking  up  of  a  strong 
coherent  party,  formally  known  as  **  the 
party  below  the  gangway.''  It  is  a  signif- 
icant thing  that  it  has  never  been  found 
necessary  to  distinguish  on  which  side  of 
the  House  sits  the  independent  party  **  be- 
low the  gangway."  Since  the  conversion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  question  of  free 
trade  there  has  never  been  a  Conservative 
party  below  the  gangway.  It  was  then 
created  by  Mr.  Disraeli  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and,  hav- 
ing served  its  turn,  disappeared  from 
politics.  What  is  known  in  the  present 
Parliament  as  the  fourth  party  is  not,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  below-the- 
gangway  party.  As  was  shown  on  the 
Irish  Education  Bill  in  1873,  and  ^^  ^^^ 
been  witnessed  on  many  less  critical  oc- 
casions, the  Liberal  party  below  the  gang- 
way have  not  hesitated  to  oppose  their 
own  leaders,  even  when  the  result  might 
be  to  give  the  battle  into  the  hands  of 
their  political  opponents.  The  fourth 
party  have  never  done  that.  They  have 
harried  their  hapless  leaders  on  matters 
of  detail,  and  have  done  their  best  to 
bring  them  into  personal  disrepute.  But 
when  the  interests  of  the  party  have  been 
at  stake,  and  a  pitched  battle  has  been 
arranged,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
his  followers  have  voted  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  There  has  been  much 
evidence  of  disunion  in  the  Conservative 
ranks  since  1880,  hut  it  has  been  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  headless  mob  rather  than 
the  mutiny  of  a  disciplined  party.     There 


has  been  do  lack  of  inclinatioQ  to  follow; 
what  has  been  wanting  has  beeo  ability 
to  lead. 

In  this  respect  also  we  find  that  repeti- 
tion of  the  curreot  of  events  which  a  close 
study  of  Parliamentary  history  will  show 
to  be  customary  and  apparently  iDevitable. 
The  Opposition  in  the  present  Parliameot 
have  not  been  less  distraught  thao  were 
the  Opposition  ia  the  last.  It  was  the 
same  cry  then  as  now.  The  Liberal 
Opposition  of  1874-80  were  always  (juar* 
relling  among  themselves,  and,  amid  a 
division  of  personal  allegiance,  followed 
no  one  in  particular.  One  night,  durioflf 
a  crisis  in  foreign  politics,  there  appeared 
on  the  paper  a  cloud  of  notices  from  the 
Liberal  side  challenging  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
desiring  to  bring  business  to  the  level  o£ 
an  ordinary  railway  meeting,  **  respect- 
fully asked  the  leaders  of  the  Oppositioa 
to  state  what  course  they  intended  to 
take,  and  so  relieve  private  members  from 
the  uncertainty  under  which  they  labored.** 
Hereupon  rose  a  jubilant  cry  of  **  Which 
leader?"  This  was  in  1877,  ^"^  ^^^  iocH  t 
dent  throws  a  flash  of  light  upon  the  state 
of  affairs  with  the  Opposition  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry.  The 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Comroooi 
never  settled  this  question  of  which  lead* 
er.  It  was  decided  for  them  by  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  was  only  when  they  were  — 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  tell  the  truth  — 
forced  back  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
shaken  on  his  throne. 

Standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
watching  the  dying  moments  of  the  unre- 
formed  Parliament,  and  looking  forward 
with  hope  to  one  which,  represeotiog  ia 
fuller  degree  the  people,  will  carry  od  the 
great  work  accomplished  since  the  era  of 
reformed  Parliaments  began,  it  seems  fit- 
ting to  endeavor  to  relieve  an  old  friend 
from  charges  thoughtlessly,  or  with  iro* 
perfect  knowledge,  brought  against  it.  A 
Parliament  that  has  abolished  flogging  in 
the  army,  amended  the  game  laws,  re- 
formed the  burial  laws,  stormed  the  long- 
defended  citadel  of  mediaeval  bankruptcy 
law,  relieved  genius  of  the  trammels  of 
the  patent  laws,  passed  an  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  carried  the  largest  measure  of 
electoral  reform  ever  attempted,  surely 
deserves  well  of  its  country. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 
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From  ChambenP  JoumaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXIX. 

**  She  thinks  I  am  fanciful/'  he  said. 

He  was  sitting  with  Lady  Markham  in 
the  room  which  was  her  special  sanctuary. 
She  did  not  call  it  her  boudoir ;  she  was 
not  at  all  inclined  to  bonder;  but  it  an- 
swered to  that  retirement  in  common  par- 
lance. Those  who  wanted  to  see  her 
alone,  to  confide  in  her,  as  many  people 
did,  knocked  at  the  door  of  this  room.  It 
opened  with  a  large  window  upon  the 
lawn,  and  looked  down  through  a  carefully 
kept  opening  upon  the  sea.  Amid  all  the 
little  luxuries  appropriate  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  you  could  see  the  biggest  ships 
in  the  world  pass  across  the  gleaming 
foreground,  shut  in  between  two  massifs 
of  laurel,  making  a  delightful  confusion  of 
the  great  and  the  small,  which  was  spe- 
cially pleasant  to  her.  She  sat,  however, 
with  her  back  to  this  pleasant  prospect, 
holding  up  a  screen,  to  shade  her  delicate 
cheek  from  the  bright  little  fire,  which, 
though  April  was  far  advanced,  was  still 
thought  necessary  so  near  the. sea.  Claude 
had  thrown  himself  into  another  chair  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  No  warmth  was 
ever  too  much  for  him.  There  was  the 
usual  pathos  in  his  tone,  but  a  faint  con- 
sciousness of  something  amusing  was  in 
his  face. 

**  Did  she  ? "  said  Lady  Markham  with 
a  laugh.  *'The  little  impertinent  I  But 
you  know,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  what  I 
have  always  said.'' 

"  Yes  —  it  is  quite  true.  You  healthy 
people,  you  are  always  of  opinion  that  one 
can  get  over  it  if  one  makes  the  efiEort ; 
and  there  is  no  way  of  proving  the  con- 
trary but  by  dying,  which  is  a  strong  step." 

•*  A  very  strong  step  —  one,  I  hope,  that 
vou  will  not  think  of  taking.  They  are 
both  very  sincere,  my  girls,  though  in  a 
different  way.  They  mean  what  they  say ; 
and  yet  they  do  not  mean  it,  Claude. 
That  is,  it  is  quite  true;  but  does  not 
affect  their  regard  for  you,  which,  I  am 
sure,  without  implying  any  deeper  feeling, 
is  strong." 

He  shook  his  head  a  little.  "  Dear  Lady 
Markham,"  he  said,  **  you  know  if  I  am  to 
marry,  I  want,  above  all  things,  to  marry 
a  daughter  of  yours." 

**  Dear  boy  !  "  she  said,  with  a  look  full 
of  tender  meaning. 

**  You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me, 
since  ever  1  can  remember.  But  what  am 
I  to  do  if  they ~ object?    Constance  — 


has  ruD  away  from  me,  people  say :  rno 
away  —  to  escape  me/**  His  voice  took 
so  tragically  complaining  a  tone  that  Lady 
Markham  bit  her  lip  and  held  her  screen 
higher  to  conceal  her  smile.  Next  mo- 
ment, however,  she  turned  upon  him  with 
a  perfectly  grave  and  troubled  face. 

"  Dear  Claude ! "  she  cried,  **  what  an 
injustice  to  poor  Con.  I  thought  I  had 
explained  all  that  to  you.  You  have  known 
all  along  the  painful  position  I  am  in  with 
their  father,  and  you  know  how  impulsive 

she  is.    And  then,  Markham Alas," 

she  continued  with  a  sigh,  *'  my  position 
is  very  complicated,  Claude.  Markham 
is  the  best  son  that  ever  was;  but  you 
know  I  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  for  it." 

"Ahi"  said  Claude;  "Nelly  Winter 
bourn  and  all  that,"  with  a  good  many  sage 
nods  of  his  head. 

"  Not  only  Nelly  Winterbourn  —  there 
is  no  barm  in  her,  that  I  know  —  but  he 
has  a  great  influence  with  the  girls.  It 
was  he  who  put  it  into  Constance's  head 
to  go  to  her  father.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
was.  He  put  it  before  her  that  it  was  her 
duly." 

'*  O  —  oh  I "  Claude  made  this  very  En- 
glish comment  with  the  doubtful  tone 
which  it  expresses;  and  added,  "Her 
duty ! "  with  a  very  unconvinced  air. 

"  He  did  so,  I  know.  And  she  was  so 
fond  of  adventure  and  change.  1  agreed 
with  him  partly  afterwards  that  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her.  She 
is  finding  out  by  experience  what  banish- 
ment from  society  and  from  all  that  makes 
life  pleasant,  is.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will 
come  back  —  in  a  very  difiEerent  frame  of 
mind." 

Claude  did  not  respond,  as  perhaps 
Lady  Markham  expected  him  to  do.  He 
sat  and  dandled  his  leg  before  the  fire,  not 
looking  at  her.  After  some  time,  he  said 
in  a  reflective  way:  "Whoever  I  marry, 
she  will  have  to  resign  herself  to  banisn- 
ment,  as  you  call  it  —  that  has  been  al- 
ways understood.  A  warm  climate  Id 
winter  —  and  to  be  ready  to  start  at  any 
moment" 

"  That  is  always  understood  —  till  you 
get  stronger,"  said  Lady  Markham  in  the 
gentlest  tone.  "  But  you  know  I  have  al- 
ways expected  that  you  would  get  stronger. 
Remember,  you  have  been  kept  at  home 
all  this  year  —  and  you  are  better ;  at  all 
events,  you  have  not  sufiEered." 

"  Had  I  been  sent  away,  Constance 
would  have  remained  at  home,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  not  speaking  out  of  irritation,  but 
only  to  understand  it  fully.  It  is  not  as  if 
I  were  finding  fault  with  Coustance ;  but 
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you  see  for  yourself  she  could  not  stand 
me  all  the  year  round.  A  fellow  who  has 
always  to  be  thinking  about  the  thermom- 
eter is  trying." 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Markham, 
•*  everything  is  trying.  The  thermometer 
is  much  less  offensive  than  most  things 
that  men  care  for.  Girls  are  brought  up 
in  that  fastidious  way;  you  all  like  them 
to  be  so,  and  to  think  they  have  refined 
tastes,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  you  are  sur- 
prised when  you  find  they  have  a  little 
difficulty Constance  was  only  fanci- 
ful, that  was  all  —  impatient." 

"  Fanciful,"  he  repeated.  "  That  was 
what  the  little  one  said.  I  wish  she  were 
fanciful,  and  not  so  horribly  well  and 
strong." 

"  My  dear  Claude,"  said  Lady  Markham 
quickly,  **  you  would  not  like  that  at  all ! 
A  delicate  wife  is  the  most  dreadful  thing 
—  one  that  you  would  always  have  to  be 
considering  ;  who  could  not  perhaps  go  to 
the  places  that  suited  you  ;  who  would  not 
be  able  to  go  out  with  you  when  you 
wanted  her.  1  don't  insist  upon  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine;  but  not  that,  not  that,  for 
your  own  sake,  my  dear  boy  !  " 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  said  with 
a  look  of  conviction.  **Then  I  suppose 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wait  for  a 
little  and  see  how  things  turn  out.  There 
is  no  hurry  about  it,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  no  hurry  ! "  she  said  with  uneasy 
assent.  "That  is,  if  you  are  not  in  a 
hurry,"  she  added  after  a  pause. 

No,  I  don't  think  so.     I  am  rather  en- 
myself,   I    think.     It  always  does 
one  good,"  he  said,  getting  up  slowly, "to 
come  and  have  it  out  with  you." 

Lady  Markham  said  "  Dear  boy  ! "  once 
more,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  which 
he  kissed ;  and  then  his  audience  was 
over.  He  went  away;  and  she  turned 
round  to  her  writing-table  to  the  inevita- 
ble correspondence.  There  was  a  little 
cloud  upon  her  forehead  so  long  as  she 
was  alone  ;  but  when  another  knock  came 
at  the  door  it  cleared  by  magic  as  she  said 
"  Come  in."  This  time  it  was  Sir  Thomas 
who  appeared.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with 
gray  hair,  and  had  the  air  of  being  very 
carefully  brushed  and  dressed.  He  came 
in  and  seated  himself  where  Claude  had 
been,  but  pushed  back  the  chair  from  the 
fire. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  **  that  you 
keep  your  room  a  little  too  warm  ?" 

**  Claude  complained  that  it  was  cold  — 
it  is  difficult  to  please  everybody." 

*'Oh,  Claude.  1  have  come  to  speak  to 
you,  dear  Lady  Markham,  on  averydififer- 
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ent  subject.    I  was  talking  to  Frances  last 
night." 

**So  I  perceived.  And  what  do  yoa 
thinkof  my  little  girl?" 

**  You  know,"  he  said  with  some  solem* 
nity,  **  the  hopes  I  have  always  enter- 
tained that  some  time  or  other  oar  dear 
Waring  might  be  brought  among  us  ODce 
more." 

"I  have  always  told  you,"  said  Lady 
Markham,  **  that  do  difficulties  should  be 
raised  by  roe." 

"  You  were  always  everything  that  is 
good  and  kind,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  ^  I 
was  talking  to  bis  dear  little  daughter  last 
night.  She  reminds  me  very  much  of 
Waring,  Lady  Markham." 

"  That  is  odd  ;  for  everybody  tells  me 
—  and  indeed  I  can  see  it  myself  —  that 
she  is  like  me." 

"  She  is  very  like  you ;  still  she  reminds 
me  of  her  father  more  than  I  can  say.  I 
do  think  we  have  in  her  the  instrument^ 
the  very  instrument  that  is  wanted.  If 
he  is  ever  to  be  brought  back  again  " 

"  Which  I  doubt,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 

"Don't  let  us  doubt.  With  persevere 
ance,  everything  is  to  be  hoped ;  and  here 
we  have  in  our  very  hands  what  1  have 
always  looked  for  —  some  one  devoted  to 
him  and  very  fond  of  you." 

"Is  she  very  fond  of  me? "said  Lady 
Markham..  Her  face  softened  —  a  little 
moisture  crept  into  her  eyes.  **  Ah,  Sir 
Thomas,  I  wonder  if  that  is  true.  She 
was  very  much  moved  by  the  idea  of  her 
mother  —  a  relation  she  had  never  known. 
She  expected  I  don't  know  what,  but  more, 
I  am  sure,  than  she  has  found  in  me. 
Oh,  don't  say  anything.  I  am  scarcely 
surprised ;  I  am  not  at  all  displeased.  To 
come  with  your  heart  full  of  an  ideal,  and 
to  find  an  ordinary  woman  —  a  woman  in 
society !  '*  The  moisture  enlarged  in 
Lady  Mark  ham's  eyes,  not  tears,  bat  ret 
a  liquid  mist  that  gave  them  pathos.  She 
shook  her  head,  looking  at  him  with  a 
smile. 

"  We  need  not  argue  the  question,**  said 
Sir  Thomas;  "for  I  know  she  is  very  fond 
of  you.  You  should  have  heard  her  stop 
me,  when  she  thought  I  was  going  to 
criticise  you.  Of  course,  had  she  known 
me  better,  she  would  have  known  how  im- 
possible that  was." 

Lady  Markham  did  not  say  **  Dear  Sir 
Thomas  !  "  as  she  had  said  "Dear  boy  !** 
but  her  look  was  the  same  as  that  which 
she  had  turned  upon  Claude.  She  was  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  bis  account  of  her 
would  be. 
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"She  can  persuade  biro,  if  anybody 
can,'*  he  said.  **  I  think  I  shall  go  and 
see  hi ro  as  soon  as  I  can  get  away  —  if 
you  do  not  object.  To  bring  our  dear 
Waring  back,  to  see  you  two  together 
again,  who  have  always  been  the  objects 
of  my  warmest  admiration " 

**  You  are  too  kind.  You  have  always 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  me  than  I  de- 
serve," she  said.  "  One  can  only  be  grate- 
ful. One  cannot  try  to  persuade  you  that 
you  are  mistaken.  As  for  my  —  husband  " 
—  there  was  the  slightest  momentary 
pause  before  she  said  the  name  —  "  I  fear 
you  will  never  get  him  to  think  so  well  of 
roe  as  you  do.  It' is  a  great  misfortune; 
but  still  it  sometimes  happens  that  other 
people  think  more  of  a  woman  than  —  her 
very  own." 

**  You  must  not  say  that.  Waring 
adored  you." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  **  He  had  a 
great  admiration,"  she  said,  **  for  a  woman 
to  whom  he  gave  my  name.  But  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  mistake ;  and  for  me 
in  my  own  person  he  bad  no  particular 
feeling.  Think  a  little  whether  you  are 
doing  wisely.  If  you  should  succeed  in 
bringing  us  two  together  again " 

"What  then?" 

She  did  not  say  any  more:  her  face 
grew  pale  —  paled,  it  were  better  to  say, 
as  by  a  sudden  touch  or  breath.  When 
such  a  tie  as  marriage  is  severed,  if  by 
death,  if  by  any  other  separation,  it  is  not 
a  light  thing  to  renew  it  again.  The 
thought  of  that  possibility — which  yet 
was  not  a  possibility  —  suddenly  realized, 
sent  the  blood  back  to  Lady  Markbam's 
heart.  It  was  not  that  she  was  unforgiv- 
ing, or  even  that  she  had  not  a  certain  re- 
mainder of  love  for  her  husband.  But  to 
resume  those  habits  of  close  companion- 
ship after  so  many  years  —  to  give  up  her 
own  individuality,  in  part,  at  least,  and 
live  a  dual  life  —  this  thought  startled 
her.  She  had  said  that  she  would  put  no 
difBculties  in  the  way.  But  then  she  bad 
not  thought  of  all  that  was  involved. 

The  next  visitor  who  interrupted  her 
retirement  came  in  without  the  prelimi- 
nary of  knocking.  It  was  Markham  who 
thus  made  his  appearance,  presenting 
himself  to  the  full  daylight  in  his  light 
clothes  and  colorless  aspect;  not  very 
well  dressed,  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  if  sickly  youth  of  her  hrst  vis- 
itor, and  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  other. 
Markham  had  neither  beauty  nor  vigor. 
Even  the  usual  keenness  and  humorous 
look  had  gone  out  of  his  face.  He  held  a 
letter  in  his  hand.     He  did  not,  like  the 


others,  put  himself  into  the  chair  where 
Lady  Markham,  herself  turned  from  the 
light,  could  mark  every  change  of  counte- 
nance in  her  interlocutor.  He  went  up  to 
the  fire  with  the  ease  of  the  roaster  of  the 
house,  and  stood  in  front  of  it  as  an 
Englishman  loves  to  do.  But  he  was  not 
quite  at  his  ease  on  this  occasion.  He 
said  nothing  until  he  had  assuroed  this 
place,  and  even  stood  for  a  whole  minute 
or  more  silent  before  he  found  his  voice. 
Lady  Markham  bad  turned  her  chair 
towards  him  at  once,  and  sat  with  her 
head  raised  and  expectant,  watching  biro. 
For  with  Markham,  never  very  reticent  of 
his  words,  this  prolonged  pause  seemed  to 
mean  that  there  was  something  important 
to  say.  But  it  did  not  appear  when  be 
spoke.  He  put  the  forefinger  of  one  hand 
on  the  letter  be  held  in  the  other.  **I 
have  beard  from  the  Winterbourns,"  be 
said.    ** They  are  coming  tomorrow." 

Lady  Markham  made  the  usual  little 
exclamation  "  Ob  I "  —  faintly  breathed 
with  the  slightest  catch,  as  if  it  might 
have  meant  more.  Then,  after  a  moment : 
*'  Very  well,  Markham :  they  can  have  their 
usual  rooms,"  she  said. 

Again  there  was  a  little  pause.  Then  : 
"  He  is  not  very  well,"  said  Markharo. 

**  Oh  1  that  is  a  pity,"  she  replied  with 
very  Ifttle  concern. 

*'  That's  not  strong  enough.  I  believe 
be  is  rather  ill.  They  are  leaving  the 
Crosslands  sooner  than  they  intended  be- 
cause there's  no  doctor  there." 

<*Then  it  is  a  good  thing,"  said  Lady 
Markharo,  '*  that  there  is  such  a  good  doc- 
tor here.  We  are  so  healthy  a  party,  be 
is  quite  thrown  away  on  us." 

Markham  did  not  find  that  his  mother 
divined  what  he  wanted  to  say  with  her 
usual  promptitude.  "  I  am  afraid  Win- 
terbourn  is  in  a  bad  way,"  he  said  at 
length,  moving  uneasily  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  and  avoiding  her  eye. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  anything 
serious  —  dangerous  ?  Good  heavens  1 " 
cried  Lady  Markham,  now  fully  roused, 
**  I  hope  she  is  not  going  to  bring  that 
man  to  die  here." 

"  That's  just  what  I  have  been  thinking. 
It  would  be  decidedly  awkward." 

**  Oh,  awkward  is  not  the  word,"  cried 
Lady  Markharo,  with  a  sudden  vision  of 
all  the  inconveniences :  her  pretty  house 
turned  upside  down  —  though  it  was  not 
hers,  but  his  —  a  slop  put  to  everything  — 
the  flight  of  her  guests  in  every  direction 
—  herself  detained  and  separated  froro  all 
her  social  duties.  "  You  take  it  very 
coolly,"  she  said.    '*You  must  write  and 
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say  it  is  impossible  in  the  circumstaDces." 

"  Can't."  said  Markham.  "  They  must 
have  started  by  this  time.  They  are  to 
travel  slowly  —  to  husband  his  strength." 

"To   husband Telegraph,   then! 

Good  heavens,  Markham,  don't  you  see 
what  a  dreadful  nuisance  —  how  impossi- 
ble in  every  point  of  view," 

"  Come/'  he  said,  with  a  return  of  his 
more  familiar  tone.  "  There's  no  evidence 
that  he  means  to  die  here.  I  dare  say  he 
won't,  if  he  can  help  it,  poor  beggar  1  The 
telegraph  is  as  impossible  as  the  post. 
We  are  in  for  it,  mammy.  Let's  hope  he'll 
pull  through." 

"  And  if  he  doesn't,  Markham  !  " 

"  That  will  be  —  more  awkward  still,"  he 
said.  Markham  was  not  himself:  he 
shuffled  from  one  foot  to  another,  and 
looked  straight  before  him,  never  glancing 
aside  with  those  keen  looks  of  under- 
standing which  made  his  insignificant 
countenance  interesting.  His  mother  was, 
what  mothers  too  seldom  are,  his  most  in- 
timate friend ;  but  he  did  not  meet  her 
eye.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his 
pockets,  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  At 
last  a  faint  and  doubtful  gleam  broke  over 
his  face.  He  burst  into  a  sudden  chuckle, 
one  of  those  hoarse,  brief  notes  of  laughter 
which  were  peculiar  to  him.  "By  Jove! 
it  would  be  poetic  justice,"  he  said. 

Lady  Markham  showed  no  inclination 
to  laughter.  "  Is  there  nothing  we  can 
do?"  she  cried. 

"  Think  of  something  else,"  said  Mark- 
ham with  a  sudden  recovery.  "  I  always 
find  that  the  best  thing  to  do  —  for  the 
moment.     What  was  Claude  saying  to  you 

—  and  t'other  man  ?  " 

"  Claude  !  I  don't  know  what  he  was 
saying.  News  like  this  is  enough  to  drive 
everything  else  out  of  one's  head.  He  is 
wavering  between  Con  and  Frances." 

"  Mother,  I  told  you.  Frances  will  have 
DOthing  to  say  to  him." 

"Frances  —  will  obey  the  leading  of 
events,  I  hope." 

"  Poor  little  Fan  !  I  don't  think  she 
will,  though.  That  child  has  a  great  deal 
in  her.     She  shows  her  parentage." 

"Sir  Thomas  says  she  reminds  him 
much  of  her  —  father,"  Lady  Markham 
said  with  a  faint  smile. 

"There  is  something  of  Waring  too," 
said  her  son,  nodding  his  head. 

This  seemed  to  jar  upon  the  mother. 
She  changed  color  a  little ;  and  then 
added,  her  smile  growing  more  con- 
strained :  "  He  thinks  she  may  be  a  pow- 
erful instrument  in  —  changing  his  mind 

—  bringing  him,  after    all    these  years, 
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back  "  —  here  she  paused  a  little,  as  if 
seeking  for  a  phrase;  then  added,  her 
smile  growing  less  and  less  pleasant -^ 
"to  his  duty .'^ 

Then  Markham  for  the  first  time  looked 
at  her.  He  had  been  paying  bat  partial 
attention  up  to  this  moment,  bis  roiod 
being  engrossed  with  difficulties  of  bis 
own  ;  but  he  awoke  at  this  suggestion,  and 
looked  at  her  with  something  of  his  usual 
keenness,  but  with  a  gravity  not  at  all 
usual.  And  she  met  bis  eye  with  ao 
awakening  in  hers  which  was  still  more 
remarkable.  For  a  moment  they  thus 
contemplated  each  other,  not  like  mother 
and  son,  nor  like  the  dear  and  close  friends 
they  were,  but  like  two  antagonists  sud- 
denly perceiving,  on  either  side,  the  com- 
ing conflict.  For  almost  the  first  time 
there  woke  in  Lady  Markham's  mind  a 
consciousness  that  it  was  possible  her  son, 
who  had  been  always  her  champion,  her 
defender,  her  companion,  might  wish  her 
out  of  his  way.  She  looked  at  him  with 
a  rising  color,  with  all  her  nerves  thrill- 
ing, and  her  whole  soul  on  the  alert  for  his 
next  words.  These  were  words  which  he 
would  have  preferred  not  to  speak ;  bat 
they  seemed  to  be  forced  from  his  lips 
against  his  will,  though  even  as  he  said 
them  he  explained  to  himself  that  they 
had  been  in  his  mind  to  say  before  he 
knew  —  before  the  dilemma  that  might 
occur  had  seemed  possible. 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  understand  what 
he  means.  I  — even  I — had  been  think- 
ing that  something  of  the  sort  —  might  be 
a  good  thing." 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  quick,  pas- 
sionate movement.  "  Has  it  come  to  this 
—  in  a  moment —  without  warning?"  she 
cried. 


From  Macmillai^t  Mi 
MARLBOROUGH. 


The  old  town  of  Marlborough  and  the 
school  which  now  carries  its  name  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  unques* 
tionably  under  great  mutual  obligations 
to  each  other.  The  former  has  to  thank 
the  latter  for  coming  to  the  rescue  just  as 
the  collapse  of  coaching  threatened  a 
stagnation  that  would  have  possibly  deep* 
ened  into  something  like  actual  decayt 
The  school  in  its  turn  may  feel  that  the 
crudeness  of  its  youth  has  been  roach 
softened  by  the  quaint  old  town  which, 
unpolluted  b^  villa,  terrace,  or  parade,  ter- 
minates at  Its  gates — one  ot  the   most 
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picturesque  streets  in  England.  Mellow- 
oess,  too,  was  supplied,  and  tradition 
ready  to  hand  in  the  verv  walls  that  wel- 
comed its  first  scholars  lorty  years  ago ; 
while  the  peculiar  freshness  and  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  regions  which  divide  it 
from  the  outer  world  would  seem  as  if 
they  were  especially  made  for  the  devel- 
opment of  youthful  brain  and  youthful 
muscle.  But  where,  after  all  this,  the 
reader  may  remark,  is  Marlborough  ?  To 
say  that  it  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wilt- 
shire, just  north  of  the  line  that  divides 
the  southern  from  the  northern  portion  of 
the  county,  is  rather  geographically  ac- 
curate than  suggestive  to  the  general 
reader.  Moreover,  I  have  always  had  an 
impression  that  Wiltshire  as  a  county,  in 
spite  of  its  size  and  position,  and  in  spite  of 
**The  Chronicles  of  Darset,"  has  a  some- 
what faint  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  a  most 
characteristic  county.  There  are  deep 
lanes  in  Wiltshire,  it  is  true,  where  the 
violet  and  the  primrose  nestle  round  the 
roots  of  elms  that  later  on  shut  out  the 
summer  sun.  There  are,  as  elsewhere, 
heavy,  low-lying  lands  where  big  crops  of 
mangolds  grow,  or  in  the  good  times  used 
to  grow,  and  where  steam  ploughs  and 
steam  harrows  wrestle  in  wet  seasons  with 
the  stubborn  clods  of  deep  clay  soils. 
There  are  pasture  lands,  too,  as  fat  as 
those  of  Cheshire,  broken  into  small  areas 
by  blooming  hedges  and  rows  of  elms  as 
symmetrical  as  those  of  Warwickshire; 
but  the  Wiltshire  that  comes  to  the  mind  of 
most  men,  familiar  with  that  part  of  En- 
gland, recalls  wilder  and  ruder  scenes  than 
these  —  a  country  rather  of  great  distances 
and  of  swelling  downs  streaked  with  the 
white  lines  of  chalk  roads  that  go  ever  ris- 
ing and  falling  till  they  disappear  over 
some  bleak  horizon.  A  land  where  the 
winds  riot  over  bleak  uplands,  with  nothing 
to  mark  their  violence  but  the  whitening 
leaves  of  vast  turnip-fields  in  autumn,  and 
nothing  to  break  their  force  but  here  and 
there  some  clump  of  tall  and  naked  firs 
that  roar  and  groan  as  if  in  protest  of 
their  inability  to  bend  their  stifiT and  shat- 
tered tops  to  the  gale ;  a  region  of  tink- 
ling sheep-bells  and  of  wattled  hurdles; 
of  stout  hares  that  run  forever,  and  of 
partridges  that  ignore  all  conventional 
limits  of  flight;  of  yokels  not  yet  wholly 
**  unsmocked,"  whose  gait  and  accent  in 
these  levelling  days  are  a  delight  to  see  and 
hear,  and  of  red-roofed  gabled  boroughs 
that  the  tide  of  progress  has  left  un- 
touched, as  it  has  left  few  other  parts  of 
accessible  England  untouched,  to  stand 


as  monaments  of  a  time  gone  by.  Nor* 
in  recording  Wiltshire  memories,  either* 
would  it  be  possible  to  forget  those  huge 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  —  those  grass- 
grown  mounds  and  giant  stones  that  lie 
scattered  over  the  land  with  a  thickness 
that  has  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  England. 
Nor  yet  again  would  the  picture  be  com- 
plete if  we  forgot  those  rich  green  valle3r8 
that  here  and  there  break  the  long  mo- 
notony of  down  land,  where  in  summer- 
time the  perpetual  scent  of  hay-fields 
hangs  among  the  elms  that  shoot  up  tall 
from  the  alluvial  soil,  and  where  clear, 
willow-bordered  streams,  famous  in  Wal- 
tonian  lore,  steal  down  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet  and  from  mill  to  mill. 

It  is  in  one  of  these  green  oases  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  down  country  that  Marl- 
borough lies.  To  put  it  more  plainly:  as 
the  traveller  upon  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road approaches  Swindon,  he  will  see 
upon  his  left  hand  a  long  bank  of  downs 
bounding  for  many  miles  the  southern 
horizon.  On  leaving  Swindon,  a  place 
whose  reputation  as  a  busy  workshop  is 
forgotten  in  its  wider  associations  of  sand- 
wiches and  bath  buns,  this  high  rampart 
of  hills  will  be  seen  to  abandon  the  course 
of  the  railroad  and  to  trend  away  to  the 
south-west.  This  is  the  high  step  by 
which  the  Marlborough  downs  drop  into 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  when  the 
traveller's  eye  lights  upon  a  solitary  clump 
of  firs,  crowning  what  seems  to  be  their 
loftiest  crest,  it  will  have  struck  a  point 
that  is  **  within  measurable  distance  "  of 
the  town  itself ;  for  that  crest  of  pines  is 
popularly  known  in  Marlborough  as  the 
** six-mile  clump."  The  face  of  the  down 
once  scaled  at  this  point,  a  two  hours' 
walk  through  a  wild  region,  haunted  only 
by  sheep  and  shepherds,  brings  you  to 
that  dip  in  the  hills  where,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kennet,  the  ancient  borough  stands* 

Marlborough,  from  its  isolated  position 
in  the  midst  of  a  thinly  peopled  and  purely 
agricultural  or  pastoral  region,  has  been 
long  in  emerging  from  a  state,  so  far  as 
railroads  go,  of  total  inaccessibility  to  a 
condition  of  communications  that  is  at 
least  of  an  average  description. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  twenty  after 
the  founding  of  the  school,  no  railway 
whistle  Was  beard  within  a  radius  of  a 
dozen  miles.  In  those  scarcely  remote 
days,  all  travellers  from  the  west,  and 
most  of  those  from  London,  found  them- 
selves on  the  platform  of  Swindon  station, 
with  thirteen  miles  of  hilly  road  yet  be- 
tween them  and  their  destination.  Here* 
it  is  true,  the  more  exclusive  passenger 
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of  those  days  with  some  patieDce  and 
perseverance  might  procure  an  ancient 
fly,  that,  for  a  consideration  commensurate 
with  the  task,  would  undertake  the  expe- 
dition. To  the  initiated,  however,  there 
was  known  to  be  an  element  of  adventure 
in  this  course  ;  for,  if  the  horses  and  the 
vehicle  were  equal  to  the  strain,  there  was 
always  a  doubt  whether  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  the  driver  were  proof  against  that 
line  of  public  houses  which  from  point  to 
point  almost  alone  lit  up  the  chilly  soli- 
tude of  his  way. 

There  was,  moreover,  if  memory  serves 
me  right,  a  traditional  dog-cart,  which 
many  a  rash,  unwary  traveller  lived  to 
curse,  as  with  the  fall  of  a  winter  night 
he  mounted  the  downs  and  faced  the 
bleakest  drive  in  southern  England.  But 
what  Marlburian  of  that  epoch,  whether 
schoolboy  or  citizen,  is  there  who  does 
not  connect  it  with  one  immortal  name? 
Who  is  there  that  could  recall  that  peri- 
od, between  the  collapse  of  coaching  and 
the  tardy  advent  of  the  steam  horse  upon 
the  Marlborough  downs,  without  a  tear 
of  tribute  for  that  illustrious  worthy  who 
for  so  long  maintained  the  connection  be- 
tween the  ancient  borough  and  the  outer 
world  ? 

Historic  Marlborough,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently show,  commences  with  the  name  of 
King  John.  It  may  be  said  to  terminate 
with  that  of  "Jerry  'Ammond,"  whose 
purple-faced  lieutenant's  '*  Be  vou  for 
Maarlborough,  zur?  "  has  cheered  many  a 
lonely  heart  gazing  helplessly  into  the 
darkness  from  the  railway  stations  of 
Swindon,  Hungerford,  or  Devizes. 

How  well  I  can  recall  the  venerable 
omnibus  that  painfully  but  regularly 
crawled  over  the  thirteen  hilly  miles  to 
Swindon  in  the  morning  and  back  again 
to  Marlborough  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  sensations  of  a  ride  in  that 
primeval  chariot  come  vividly  back  to  me 
from  a  time  in  life  when  hours  seemed  to 
be  days  and  miles  leagues.  How  hope- 
less then  the  look  of  the  distant  downs, 
fast  settling  into  the  gloom  of  a  winter's 
night  —  thrice  murky  perhaps  with  storms 
of  driving  rain.  How  reassured  and  close 
to  the  goal  one  used  to  feel  for  a  decep- 
tive moment  as  the  familiar  voice  and 
accents  beckoned  us,  **This  way  for 
Maarl[)orou«;h  ;  any  loogidge,  zur  ?  '*  How 
hope  a^^ain  grew  cold,  and  the  long  miles 
in  antij'.|'ation  longer,  as  the  li^^hts  of  the 
train  wiiiisiied  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
vehicles  tur  Swindon  town  disappeared, 
one  ali-jr  t.ie  other,  with  their  loads  of 
commt^rcial  travellers  intent  on  smokins 
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suppers.  How  we  sat  and  sat  on  the 
well-worn  seats  of  the  omnibuSt  kicking 
our  heels  upon  the  straw-strewn  floor, 
long  in  to  the  night  as  it  used  to  seem, 
till  the  sense  of  desertion,  intensified  by 
the  drear  beating  of  the  rain  against  the 
windows  and  occasional  hollow  echoes 
from  the  now  empty  station,  was  termi- 
nated by  the  advent  of  the  **  loogidee,'* 
What  ••  Oh  lawkeses  I "  and  "  Lord  a' 
mussys  I  "  used  to  be  forced  from  the  in- 
evitable old  lady  passengers,  as  each  trunk 
was  hurled  on  to  the  roof  with  a  crash 
upon  our  very  crowns,  as  it  seemed,  that 
might  well  have  made  the  stoutest  heart 
quail.  And  when  that  fearful  perform- 
ance was  over,  when  the  tarpaulin  was 
stretched  upon  the  towering  pile,  and  we 
were  congratulating  ourselves,  or  one  an- 
other, that  the  expedition  was  in  the  act 
of  setting  out  —  just  as  oar  hopes,  in  fact, 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
expectation  —  there  would  come  an  omi- 
nous slam  of  the  inn  door.  The  gin-laden 
stream  of  light  that  had  shone  upon  us 
from  that  festive  haunt  would  become  on 
a  sudden  quenched.  The  suspicion  that 
we  were  abandoned  by  our  crew  ripened 
into  a  certainty,  and  as  the  slow  minutes 
dragged  on,  we  began  to  realize  that  we 
were  in  the  power  of  a  monopolist  to 
whom  time,  at  this  end  of  his  journev  at 
any  rate,  was  of  little  moment.  What 
survivor  of  those  long  night  rides  to  Marl- 
borough does  not  recall  their  weary  de- 
tails ?  The  long  drag  from  Swindon  town 
to  the  summit  of  the  faraway  downs  ;  the 
slow  transition  from  the  heavy,  grinding 
roads  of  the  valley  to  where  the  sticky 
chalk  highway  shone  white  in  our  track 
on  the  darkest  of  nights ;  the  gradual  ces* 
sation  of  the  hedgerow  trees  that  passed, 
one  by  one,  in  endless  procession,  across 
the  disc  of  our  lanterns,  seen  glistening 
with  raindrops  for  a  moment  and  then 
vanishing  into  the  gloom;  the  final  tug 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  downs,  when  the 
steam  from  the  horses  floated  like  clouds 
of  smoke  across  the  lantern's  rays;  the 
groans  of  the  laboring  caravan  as  at  last 
it  lumbered  forward  with  an  energy  all 
too  brief  on  to  the  wild  plateau,  where  no 
tree  or  hedgerow  caught  our  light,  and  no 
roadside  house  but  some  isolated  tavern, 
where  the  mere  force  of  habit  brought  the 
steaming  horses  to  an  invariable  halt. 
What  spots  were  those  wan-faced  houses 
of  good  cheer  upon  such  nights  as  these  1 
None  of  your  fine  old  coaching  inns,  but 
poor,  thatch  roofed,  weather-beaten  pul> 
lies,  where  melancholy  ploughmen  trom 
the  downs  might  be  imagined  sadly  sbak- 
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ing  their  heads  over  sucrared  small  beer 
and  the  rate  of  wages,  on  Saturday  nights, 
to  the  music  of  the  storms  without.  On 
such  occasions  they  were  quite  capable  of 
suggesting  to  the  youthful  mind  more  dis- 
mal scenes  even  than  these;  for  as  their 
faded  signboards  swung  to  and  fro  in  the 
night  wind,  creaking  on  rusty  hinges,  they 
might  without  much  effort  of  fancy  have 
seemed  to  echo  the  stifled  groans  of  some 
entrapped  wayfarer  with  the  knuckles  of 
a  wicked  landlord  at  his  throat. 

Not  that  the  average  inmates  of  the 
Swindon  "bus"  were  disturbed  by  such 
fancies  as  these.  The  old  women  prat* 
tied  in  the  dark  about  their  neighbors, 
and  the  solid  burghers,  returning  from 
Swindon  market,  crooned  over  the  price 
of  barley  and  of  ewes  till  the  effects  of 
the  day's  good  cheer  gradually  lulled  them 
into  still  more  uninteresting  music.  The 
last  crest  was  surmounted,  the  old  shoe- 
drag  was  dropped  for  the  last  time  under 
the  wheel,  and  down  the  steep  street  into 
Marlborough  town  we  used  to  go  at  a 
speed  unprecedented,  straining  and  creak- 
ing and  rattling  past  the  lighted  shops, 
and  turning  the  sharp  corner  into  the 
High  Street  with  a  recklessness  that  owes 
something,  no  doubt,  to  the  frequent  halts 
upon  the  road.  Such  was  the  approach 
to  Marlborough  in  the  year  of  grace  i860. 
The  last  coach  that  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  Kennet  valley  from  Hungerford  to 
Marlborough  and  on  to  Devizes  and  Bath, 
and  woke  the  echoes  of  their  streets  with 
its  cheery  horn,  became  about  that  time, 
if  I  remember  right,  a  roosting-place  for 
fowls.  Four  years  later  Marlborough  had 
a  railway  of  its  own,  and  now  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  road,  which  clung  to  the  town 
till  quite  lately,  have  been  finally  destroyed 
by  a  new  railway  from  Swindon  to  Ad- 
dover,  that  runs  through  it. 

The  town  of  Marlborough  is  one  of 
those  quiet  old-world  spots  upon  which  the 
tide  of  modern  progress  has  made  no 
visible  impression.  Just  as  the  pure  air 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  polluted  by 
no  smoke  more  noisome  than  that  of  a 
steam  plough  or  a  threshing  machine,  so 
the  old  town  itself  has  little  that  would 
startle  the  shade  of  a  Camden,  or  be  ob- 
vious to  the  first  gaze  of  a  Jacobin  Rip 
van  Winkle.  Nowhere,  it  always  seems 
to  me,  is  the  real  history  of  an  earlier 
England  —  the  history  of  the  people  as 
opposed  to  that  of  kings  and  courtiers  so 
eloquently  presented  as  in  the  bricks  and 
stones,  and  lanes  and  churchyards  and 
traditions,  of  old  towns  such  as  this  — 
towns  which,  like  Marlborough,  have  cov- 


ered almost  the  same  ground,  and  con- 
tained almost  the  same  population  for  gen- 
erations. The  historical  interest  of  Marl- 
borough, however,  is  by  no  means  merely 
domestic,  while  its  prehistoric  traditions 
are  illustrious.  Its  very  name,  one  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  which  was  Merlin-berge, 
justifies  its  claim  to  connection  with  the 
great  enchanter,  more  especially  as  the 
huge  prehistoric  monuments  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  mark  it  as  a  spot  of 
most  supreme  importance  in  those  misty 
times  which  that  name  recalls.  From  the 
times  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  proba- 
bly even  long  before  that,  a  castle  of 
some  sort  stood  at  the  end  of  the  town  in 
the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  college. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Marlborough 
Castle  is  first  mentioned  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence, that  monarch  on  one  occasion  hold- 
ing his  court  there.  In  the  Stephen  and 
Matilda  wars  Marlborough,  like  most  of 
the  west,  held  for  the  queen,  and  was 
more  than  once  the  headquarters  of  her 
armies.  After  this  the  castle  became  a 
favorite  dower  residence  of  the  Plantag- 
enet  queens.  In  1267  Henry  III.  held 
there  his  twenty-fourth  P.arliament,  and 
enacted  the  **  Statutes  of  Marleberge." 
It  is  with  the  reign  of  King  John,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  site  of  Marlborough 
is  most  intimately  connected,  and  it  is  his 
name,  and  that  of  his  queen,  that  are  the 
most  prominent  upon  the  earlier  pages  of 
its  history.  A  hospital  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist  —  transformed  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  into  a  grammar  school 
—  traces  its  origin  to  this  reign.  A  for- 
merly existing  priory  of  Gilbertine  canons, 
with  a  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury dates  from  the  same  period,  while  a 
house  of  Carmelite  friars  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  was  at 
Wolf  Hall  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Marlborough  that  Henry  VIII.  married 
Jane  Seymour.  Her  father  was  ranger  of 
the  royal  forest  of  Savernake  which  oc- 
cupied then  a  large  slice  of  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  town.  To  Jane  Sey- 
mour's brother,  the  protector  Somerset, 
was  afterwards  granted  the  whole  of  the 
forest,  and  the  Marlborough  property  as 
well.  A  small  principality  was  then  es- 
tablished with  Marlborough  as  its  centre, 
which  at  this  day  is  still  owned  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  representative  of  the  old 
Seymour  family,  the  present  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury.  The  typical  English  squire 
has  little  place  in  the  annals  of  Marlbor- 
ough. Suggestive  as  its  steep  gables  and 
quiet  old  streets  are  of  his  burly  form  we 
should  have  listened  generally,  I  think,  in 
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vain  for  his  broad  jests  and  loud  laugh  in 
the  ion  parlors,  and  in  vain  for  the  crv 
of  his  hounds  upon  the  hills  around. 
Farmers  and  corn  factors,  lawyers  and 
traders,  doctors  and  divines,  lie  by  scores 
in  the  old  disused  churchyards.  Kings 
and  queens,  great  nobles  and  fine  ladies, 
historic  figures  are  scattered  plentifully 
enough  all  through  its  history,  but  the 
social  gap  between  has  never  been  filled. 
The  connecting  link  that  in  most  places 
there  would  have  been  between  the  great 
house  beyond  the  town  and  the  burghers 
within  it,  has  scarcely  had  an  existence  in 
the  Marlborough  country.  Marlborough, 
in  short,  has  always  been  without  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  **a  neighbor- 
hood," and  for  many  miles  upon  every  side 
the  country  —  without  noteworthy  excep- 
tions —  still  belongs  to  the  representatives 
of  the  great  protector. 

In  the  civil  war  the  "  men  of  Marleberg  " 
were  ferociously  Roundhead,  and  it  was 
hotly  besieged  by  the  king's  forces  whose 
cannon  balls  to  this  day  have  left  their 
mark  on  its  church  towers.  The  town 
was  partially  burned  during  the  siege,  but 
a  few  years  later  an  accidental  fire  swept 
it  almost  away.  **  Thus,"  concludes  a 
local  chronicler  of  the  time,  **  was  the 
stately  and  fiourishing  town  of  Marleberge 
consumed  with  fire  on  a  sudden.  It  would 
make  a  heart  drop  tears  of  blood  that  had 
but  heard  the  doleful  cryes  and  heavy 
moanes  that  pass  between  men  and  their 
wives,  parents  and  their  children."  In 
the  days  when  England  was  the  Australia 
of  Europe,  and  wool  was  its  principal 
export,  Marlborough,  doubtless,  as  the 
centre  of  a  famous  sheep  district  had  no 
difficulty  in  retaining  its  modest  prosper- 
ity. Later  on,  too,  when  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  increased,  and  with  it  the  desire 
and  facilities  for  travel,  it  became  a  famous 
posting  and  coaching  depot  on  the  great 
highway  which  connected  the  metropolis 
with  the  west.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple still  living  who  can  recall  the  stir  and 
bustle,  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  rum- 
bling of  wheels,  and  the  notes  of  coach 
horns  that  all  day  long,  and  night  too,  used 
to  wake  the  echoes  of  that  now  quiet 
street. 

Marlborough  may  be  almost  said  to 
consist  of  that  one  broad  highway  which 
springing  from  the  college  gates  upon  the 
west  stretches  itself  for  half  a  mile  towards 
the  east  along  the  banks  of  the  Kennet. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  widest  street  in  En- 
gland. However  that  may  be,  the  large 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in  the  nf- 
teenth  century  which  stands  at  its  western 


end  leaves  ample  room  for  the  traffic  of  a 
country  town  to  pass  without  inconven- 
ience on  either  side.  It  is  not  only  the 
breadth  of  the  Marlborough  High  Street 
that  at  once  arrests  the  stranger's  atten- 
tion, but  the  slope  upon  which  it  lies  is  so 
steep  that  rival  towns  which  register  per- 
haps a  few  more  quarters  of  barley  at 
their  weekly  markets,  but  are  a  trifle  jeal- 
ous maybe  of  the  presence  of  the  school, 
are  wont  to  make  huge  jokes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  famous  Marlborough  high- 
way. The  people  of  Devizes,  for  example, 
are  wont  to  declare  that  a  bicycle  is  the 
only  machine  that  can  be  driven  down  the 
street  which  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  their 
neighbor  town  without  a  risk  of  capsix- 
ing. 

Marlburians,  however,  may  regard  sacfa 
facetiousness  with  complacency,  as  they 
stand  at  their  doors  and  look  up  the  charm- 
ing old  street.  Upon  the  upper  side 
especially,  the  long  half-mile  of  gaUed 
houses  are  scarcely  two  of  them  alike^ 
while  for  some  distance  they  are  still  far* 
ther  set  o£E  by  an  old  "  pent  house,"  which 
called  forth  the  remarks  of  seveoteentb- 
century  travellers.  There  is  nothing  be* 
hind  these  two  long  rows  of  quaint  houses 
that  stand  facing  one  another,  so  far  apart 
and  upon  such  different  levels.  The  back 
windows  of  the  one  look  on  to  green  fields 
that  trend  upwards  till  they  melt  away  in 
the  downs.  The  gardens  of  the  other 
slope  down  to  where  the  clear,  slow  waters 
of  the  Kennet  wind  under  rustic  bridges 
and  rustling  poplar-trees. 

At  the  head  of  the  broad  street  there  is 
the  town  hall,  standing  in  front  of  the 
rugged  and  time-beaten  church  tower  of 
St.  Mary's.  At  its  foot,  facing  the  former, 
and  occupying  the  same  central  position, 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  shoots  its  tall 
tower  heavenwards,  and  still  fiings  the 
notes  of  the  curfew  on  winter  nights  far 
over  the  distant  downs. 

Here  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street, b^ 
neath  this  tall  church  tower,  the  town  of 
Marlborough  comes  abruptly  to  an  end. 
Before  a  high  barrier  of  iron  gates  the 
close-built  street  suddenly  ceases,  and 
parts  into  two  country  roads,  leading  to 
the  right  and  left  —  to  Bath  and  the  Few^ 
sey  vale  respectively.  Stepping  tbroagh 
the  gates,  the  stranger  finds  himself 
amidst  that  curious  combination  of  the* 
past  and  the  present  —  of  the  new  and  the 
old  —  which  to  day  represents  the  floar- 
ishing  school  of  Marlborough. 

The  large  modern  building  that  imnt> 
diately  overlooks  the  town,  and  first 
arrests,  unfortunately,  the  stranger's 
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is  perhaps  an  object  rather  of  affectionate 
association  than  of  architectural  pride  to 
Marlburians.  The  ivy,  it  is  true,  has  iong^ 
been  desperately  struggling  to  hide  its 
homely  face,  and  a  row  oi  tall  and  vener- 
able lime-trees,  which  rustle  their  leaves 
above  the  roof,  do  much  to  atone  for  its 
artistic  failings.  Follow  the  broad  gravel 
walk,  however,  a  little  further  on,  and  you 
will  forget  and  forgive  the  rash  erection 
of  1843  in  the  beautiful  old  mansion  of 
Inigo  Jones,  which  rises  before  you,  and 
constitutes  the  main  building  of  the 
school  —  the  nucleus  from  which  it  sprang. 

It  is  not  the  fine  old  house  alone,  with 
its  time-mellowed  bricks,  its  tiled  roofs, 
its  big  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  wide, 
sunny  windows,  that  Marlburians  recall 
with  fond  memory,  but  the  scene  also 
over  which  it  looks:  the  soft  and  yielding 
lawns  ;  the  quaint  yew-trees,  cut  genera- 
tions ago  into  fantastic  shapes  ;  the  noble 
terrace,  the  mossy  banks,  and  the  tall 
groves  of  elm  and  lime,  noisy  with  the 
sound  of  countless  rooks;  the  meadows, 
fresh  and  green  the  summer  long  with  the 
waters  of  a  hundred  rushing  rills  ;  the  old 
mill  under  the  trees,  and  the  lasher  where 
the  Kennet  churns  and  foams  with  cease- 
less sound  over  the  heads  of  lusty  and 
expectant  trout ;  and  behind  all,  the  soft 
swell  of  the  overhanging  down,  with  its 
hazel  thickets,  dear  to  generations  of  nut- 
ters ;  with  its  honored,  if  not  ancient, 
white  horse,  and  its  tinkle  of  innumerable 
sheep-bells. 

If  the  college  at  Marlborough  can  lay 
DO  claim  to  an  academic  history  such  as 
that  of  Eton  or  Winchester,  it  has  at  least 
been  grafted  on  a  stem  whose  roots  run 
more  back  beyond  the  reach  of  dim  tradi- 
tion, much  less  of  history.  This  might 
be  true,  indeed,  and  yet  the  record  and 
the  figures  it  contains  might  be  so  insig- 
nificant and  obscure  as  to  fail  in  interest. 
Marlborough,  however,  from  the  present 
time  back  for  centuries,  generally  keeps 
touch,  in  some  shape,  with  the  leading 
event  and  the  noted  characters  of  succes- 
sive periods.  The  only  obscurity  into 
which  it  sinks  is  the  obscurity  that  experts 
try  in  vain  to  pierce  as  they  stand  before 
those  vast  and  silent  monuments  that 
mark  it  as  a  metropolis  of  some  prehis- 
toric age. 

Rising  above  the  roof  of  the  western 
end  of  the  college,  and  so  close  that  it 
darkens  the  very  windows,  stands  a  gigan- 
tic tumulus.  With  the  exception  of  its 
fellow,  a  few  miles  up  the  Kennet  valley, 
this  huge  mysterious  mound  has  no  equal 
in  Europe.     Who  shall  say  of  what  peo- 
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pie,  of  what  warriors,  of  what  mysterious 
rites,  this  gigantic  work  of  unknown  hands 
stands  as  a  silent  and  imperishable  wit- 
ness? Whether  a  vast  altar  of  Druidical 
sacrifice,  or  the  resting-place  of  some 
mighty  chief,  are  questions  for  the  archae- 
ologist who  wanders  with  delight  through 
this  corner  of  Wiltshire,  so  incomparably 
rich  in  prehistoric  relics.  To  the  "Arca- 
dian "  age  of  the  early  Georges  the  Marl- 
borough mound  owes  the  spiral  terraces 
which  ascend  its  grassy  sides,  and  prob- 
ably to  the  same  period  the  trees,  which 
now  give  it  the  distant  appearance  of  a 
wooded  hill. 

These  earliest  monuments  of  man's 
dominion  are  more  enduring  than  the 
walls  of  masonry  which  heralded  in  the 
period  when  this  spot  first  appears  upon 
the  page  of  authentic  history.  From  the 
time  that  Marlborough  Castle  is  first  men- 
tioned, soon  after  the  Conquest,  figures 
famous  in  history  find  refuge  and  hold 
state  within  its  walls.  As  if,  too,  in  de- 
risive testimony  to  the  change  of  human 
fortunes,  a  Normao  keep  towered  high 
upon  the  summit  of  the  British  mound,  and 
commanded  the  old  Roman  road  from  Cu- 
netio — three  miles  east  of  Marlborough 
—  to  Bath,  twenty-seven  miles  to  the 
westward.  Immediately  beneath  it  stood 
the  royal  residence  that  for  five  centuries 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  for  two  was 
the  frequent  habitation  of  kings  and 
queens.  To  touch  upon  the  stirring 
scenes  of  sieges  and  of  battles  —  from  the 
arrows  of  the  Stephen  and  Matilda  wars, 
to  the  cannon  balls  of  Prince  Rupert  —  is 
not  here  possible ;  nor  perhaps  would 
such  details  be  interesting  to  other  than 
those  who  have  associations  with  the 
place  itself. 

Times  have  changed.  Where  once  up- 
on a  time  a  Norman  dungeon  descended 
into  the  depths  where  lay  perhaps  the 
bones  of  British  chieftains,  the  exigencies 
of  modern  needs  have  placed  a  water  cis- 
tern. Where  the  moat  once  ran  between 
rows  of  fierce  warriors,  a  long  pool, 
formed  by  the  inducted  waters  of  the 
Kennet,  reflects  the  tall  limes  and  grassy 
banks  of  the  college  gardens,  and  in  sum- 
mer days  resounds  with  the  splash  and 
shout  of  a  hundred  youthful  swimmers. 

Katherine  Parr  was  the  last  name  that 
connected  Marlborough  Castle  with  the 
reigning  house.  She  married  into  the 
Seymour  family,  who  then  were,  and 
whose  representatives  still  are,  the  grand 
seigneurs  of  Marlborough.  At  this  period 
the  castle,  as  a  fortified  stronghold,  dis- 
appears from    history.    Lelandi  visiting 
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Marlborough  in  1538,  says,  "There  is  a 
ruin  of  a  ^reat  castle  hard  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  whereof  the  dungeon  tower 
partly  yet  standeth."  It  was  to  Wolf 
Hall,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marlborough, 
I  have  already  said,  that  Henry  VIII. — 
when  the  Tower  guns  proclaimed  the  death 
of  Anne  Boleyn  —  rode  at  post  haste  to 
his  nuptials  with  Jane  Seymour.  An  old 
barn  is  still  in  existence  that  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  the  wedding  ceremonies 
of  that  insatiable  monarch. 

Wolf  Hall  stands  near  to  the  present 
station  of  Savernake,  between  Hunger- 
ford  and  Devizes,  and  is  only  separated 
from  Marlborough  by  the  wooded  dells 
and  beech  avenues  of  Savernake  forest. 

The  latter,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  probably  twice  the  size  it  is  now, 
and  was  royal  property,  though  even  to- 
day it  is  sixteen  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Seymours  of  Wolf  Hall  were  then 
comparatively  obscure.  They  held,  be- 
fore the  king's  wedding,  the  "ranger- 
ship  "  of  Savernake,  and  their  horn  of 
office  is  still  in  the  bands  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  Ailesbury  family,  who  now 
own  the  estate  which  was  granted  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  protector 
Somerset,  the  brother  of  the  queen.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Francis,  Lord 
Seymour,  received  that  monarch  in  the 
stately  mansion  already  alluded  to,  which 
had  been. erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  by  Inigo  Jones.  Of  all  its 
Seymour  owners,  however,  none  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  its  fortunes  as 
the  well-known  Countess  of  Hertford, 
The  rural  charms  of  her  seat  at  Marl- 
borough enraptured  to  ecstasy  this  cele- 
brated lady,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
exponents  of  the  Arcadian  mania  that 
raged  during  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Hither  came  courtiers 
and  fine  ladies  to  pose  as  Strephons  and 
Chloes,  amid  the  green  paradise  where 
the  famous  countess  held  her  court. 
Hither,  too,  came  poets  and  authors.  Dr. 
Watts,  Pope,  Thomson,  were  summoned 
to  aid  with  their  lyres  in  the  worship  of 
this  unequalled  Arcadia.  The  latter,  his 
biographers  tell  us,  took  more  pleasure 
in  carousing  with  his  lordship  than  in  as- 
sisting her  ladyship's  poetical  composi- 
tions. That  he  had,  however,  his  lucid  in- 
tervals and  his  romantic  moods,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  poem  of 
"Spring"  having  been  composed  here. 
"  Here,"  says  that  poetical  bon  vivant^ 

let  me  ascend 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 
And  sec  the  country  far  diffused  around. 


One  boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled 

shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms.  .  .  • 

In  bygone  days  a  stone  used  to  mark 
the  spot  upon  the  down  above  the  Col- 
lege where  the  poet  was  supposed  to  have 
sat  and  received  his  inspirations.  It  was 
during  this  period,  probably,  that  the  wide 
terraces  were  made,  and  one  can  easily 
picture  the  dainty  figures  passing  up  and 
down  upon  them,  or  grouped  upon  the  vel- 
vety banks,  indulging  in  the  astounding  fic- 
tion that  they  were  Wiltshire  swains.  The 
mill  still  stands  silent  in  the  foreground, 
whose  dusty  occupant  stirred,  according 
to  her  letters,  the  countess's  Arcadian 
emotions  to  their  very  depth  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  The  sheep  still  bleat  andclus- 
ter  on  the  adjoining  hill  behind  their  shep- 
herds as  they  did  when  these  aforesaid 
tinsel  shepherds  enacted  the  cant  of  their 
day  in  the  groves  below ;  but  times  have 
changed.  The  white  lines  of  the  ubic}- 
uitous  tennis  court  now  desecrate  the 
shadow-chequered  turf,  where  even  twenty 
years  ago  the  twang  of  the  bow  and  the 
click  of  the  bowl  used  to  seem  so  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  bygone  age, 
whose  memory  the  aspect  of  the  spot  so 
eloquently  pleads.  The  grottoes  and  the 
spiral  walks  upon  the  mound,  the  dark 
shades  of  the  overarching  groves  are  the 
haunt  no  longer  of  impassioned  swains* 
but  of  Marlborough  prefects  intent  on 
nothing  more  romantic  than  scholarships 
and  cricket  scores. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  George  the 
Marlborough  manor  house  passed  through 
the  female  line  of  the  Seymours  into  the 
Northumberland  family.  Solitude  now 
reigned  in  its  panelled  halls,  and  money 
from  distant  and  grudging  Percy  coffers 
was  required  to  arrest  dilapidations  that 
came  rather  of  neglect  than  age.  In  1753 
a  quaint  and  characteristic  advertisement 
announced  to  the  travelling  public  that  the 
stately  mansion  of  Inigo  Jones  had  been 
opened  as  an  hostelry.  Thenceforward 
for  nearly  a  century  the  Castle  Ino  at 
Marlborough  was  the  favorite  halting- 
place  between  London  and  the  west,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  best-man- 
aged coaching  inns  in  England. 

Travellers  must  indeed  have  been  glad 
to  exchange  the  chalky  dust  of  the  Bath 
road  for  the  refreshing  shades  and  the 
cool  oak  corridors  of  the  old  Marlborough 
house.  There  are  scores  of  men  still  liv- 
ing who  can  recall  the  time  when  over 
forty  coaches  thundered  daily  down  the 
now  quiet  street  of  the  old  town,  when 
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the  echoes  of  one  horn  had  scarcely  died 
away  upon  the  London  road  when  others 
came  sounding  down  the  roads  that  enter 
the  town  at  its  western  end  from  the  direc- 
tions of  Salisbury  and  Bath. 

As  coaching  and  posting  gradually  with* 
ered  before  the  inroads  ofthe  iron  horse, 
the  future  of  the  historic  borough  began 
to  look  very  blue  indeed ;  and  when  the 
Great  Western  Railway  left  Marlborough 
far  to  the  south  and  no  other  lines  seemed 
to  think  that  the  town  was  on  the  road  to 
anywhere,  certain  stagnation  and  very 
probable  decay  stared  its  people  in  the 
face. 

Most  happily  for  Marlborough  certain 
philanthropic  gentlemen  in  London  con- 
ceived about  this  time  the  then  novel  idea 
of  founding  a  great  school  that  should 
give  an  economic  but  high-class  education 
to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  of  clergy- 
men more  especially.  The  idea  very  soon 
took  practical  shape.  The  deserted  Sey- 
mour mansion  and  the  now  lifeless  town 
of  Marlborough  stood  gazing  blankly  at 
one  another,  wondering  doubtless  what  in 
the  world  they  were  to  do  next.  Here  the 
founders  of  Marlborough  College  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  happily  for  all  con- 
cerned seized  upon  it.  But  alas  !  the  Sey- 
mour mansion  and  Castle  Inn,  huge  as 
it  was,  could  be  but  the  nucleus  of  such 
an  establishment  as  these  well-meaning 
founders  contemplated,  and  large  build- 
ings were  at  once  and  hurriedly  erected 
at  the  back  and  on  the  town  side  of  the 
old  house. 

Not  all  the  tender  associations  of  nearly 
half  a  century ;  not  the  most  desperate 
attempts  of  perennial  creepers  or  the  fran- 
tic endeavors  of  modern  art  to  relieve 
their  blank  walls  with  oriel  windows;  not 
the  contiguous  shade  of  the  venerable 
limes  nor  the  mellowing  neighborhood  of 
the  old  mansion  house,  nor  the  mossy 
lawns,  nor  the  clipped  yew-trees,  —  alas! 
not  all  these  modifying  influences  can 
make  even  the  most  patriotic  Marlburians 
blink  those  rash  creations  of  the  early 
founders.  The  exact  workhouse  that  sup- 
plied a  model  for  the  one  block,  or  the 
particular  house  of  correction  which  in- 
spired the  designs  of  the  other,  has  ever 
been  a  mystery.  He  can  only  look  on  them 
with  mingled  feelings  of  personal  regard 
and  vain  regrets,  and  inwardly  hope  that 
they  may  with  even  greater  celerity  follow 
the  example  of  their  predecessor,  the  van- 
ished Norman  keep  rather  than  of  that 
other  one  —  the  imperishable  mound  of 
the  Druids. 

August,  1843,  w^s  ^  ^^^^  o^  importance 
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not  only  to  Marlborough,  for  I  think  I  may 
say  the  founding  of  that  school  marked 
the  commencement  of  a  new  departure  in 
English  higher  education.  The  impor- 
tant schools  of  that  date  bad  grown  from 
old  foundations ;  but  now  there  was  about 
to  commence  an  era  of  ready-made  rivals, 
of  which  Marlborough  was  the  first. 
Many  of  these  have  swept  past  both  so- 
cially, numerically,  and  intellectually  all 
but  three  or  four  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  seniors,  and  forced  some  of  these 
even  to  reforms  that  seemed  almost  hu- 
miliating at  the  time  to  their  admirers. 
Rossall,  Wellington,  Haileybury,  Malvern, 
and  many  other  now  prosperous  and  influ- 
ential schools,  may  in  some  sort  regard  as 
the  germ  of  their  own  existence  that  Au- 
gust day,  forty-two  years  ago,  when  two 
hundrecf  boys  from  every  part  of  England 
crossed  the  Wiltshire  downs  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  old  halls  of  the  Seymours. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  on  that 
decade  of  turbulence  and  misfortune  by 
which  Marlborough  bought  her  experi- 
ence, or  to  dwell  on  the  thorny,  untried 
path  through  which  she  groped  in  the  dark 
to  a  success  that  gave  heart  unquestion- 
ably to  a  host  of  imitators,  and  that  I 
think  I  may  say  has  never  for  a  moment 
waned. 

Those  early  days  of  trial,  however,  had 
doubtless  their  good  uses,  and  taught  their 
lesson  not  to  Marlborough  only,  but,  as  I 
I  have  said,  to  her  younger  rivals.  A 
greater  contrast  in  every  particular  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  could 
hardly  be  conceived.  Indeed  the  survivor 
of  those  Spartan  days,  who  now  and  then 
returns  with  grizzled  hair  from  some  dis- 
tant clime  to  look  upon  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  adventures,  is  apt  to  gaze  with  as 
much  scorn  as  bewilderment  on  the  trans- 
formation that  meets  his  eye. 

The  Marlburian  of  ^45  is  apt  to  belittle 
the  civilization  of  '85,  as  the  Californiaa 
"forty-niner  '*  deplores  the  vanished  row- 
dyism of  the  Pacific  coast.  Whether  he 
be  a  war-scarred  colonel  or  a  respectable 
incumbent,  it  is  noticed  that  he  generally 
betrays  a  species  of  pride  in  having  borne 
a  part  in  an  epoch  of  public-school  life 
that  probably  has  no  equal  for  lawlessness 
in  modern  academic  history.  He  is  apt 
to  look  with  a  feeling  something  akin  to 
contempt  on  the  law-abiding,  exemplary 
young  man  who  constitutes  his  remote 
successor.  He  seems  not  unfrequently 
to  regard  with  something  like  regret  the 
long  series  of  boarding-houses  and  mas- 
ters' residences  that  stretch  up  the  valley 
of  the  Kennet,  and  the  tasteful  gardens. 
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long  shorn  of  their  crudeness,  that  cover 
the  slopes  where  forty  years  ago  he  used 
to  poach  hares.  "  Those  were  days,  sir, 
in  which  young  fellows  were  made  hardy," 
he  is  often  heard  to  mutter,  while  his  eye 
marks  with  evident  disapproval  the  flower- 
beds that  bloom  over  spots  in  the  court- 
yard that  in  his  day  were  sacred  to  dog- 
nghts  and  pistol  shooting.  He  even 
breathes  forth  a  sigh  of  real  regret  as  he 
looks  fondly  up  at  the  high  window  ledges 
from  which,  he  declares,  as  a  small  boy  he 
used  to  be  dangled  by  ropes  on  winter 
nights  in  the  "brave  days  of  old." 

Turning  once  more  to  the  town  and  its 
neighborhood  one  remembers  that  the 
name  of  Marlborough  is  inseparable  from 
the  great  forest  of  Savernake,  whose 
northern  limits  crown  the  hills  immedi- 
ately above  the  town.  I  have  already 
mentioned  this  as  the  remnant  of  the  old 
royal  forest  granted  to  the  Seymours  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  and  no  insignificant  remnant,  cov- 
ering from  fifteen  to  twenty  square  miles 
of  ground.  Grand  avenues  of  immense 
beech-trees  run  for  miles  this  way  and 
that,  crossed  by  green  drives  which  lead 
the  traveller  for  hours  through  what  Mon- 
sieur de  Lesseps  declared  to  be  the  finest 
forest  scenery  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Some  half-a-dozen  miles  above  the  town, 
almost  at  the  head  of  the  Kennet  valley, 
stands  the  gigantic  tumulus  of  Silbury, 
the  largest  in  Europe.  From  its  summit 
you  look  down  upon  what  is  left  of  the 
scarcely  less  wonderful  temple  of  Ave- 
bury.  Before  the  once  vast  proportions 
of  this  ancient  shrine  the  now  more  cele- 
brated monuments  of  Stonehenge  (twenty 
miles  distant)  shrink  into  an  almost  insig- 
nificant place.  The  local  vandalism  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
which  built  farmhouses  and  paved  roads 
with  these  gray  veterans  of  unnumbered 
years,  is  minutely  chronicled.  The  proc- 
ess by  which  the  vast  stones  were  crum- 
bled by  fire  into  blocks  suitable  for  the 
new  house  of  Farmer  Green,  or  shivered 
into  fragments  for  the  new  road  to  Farmer 
Browne's,  can  be  read  in  detail  by  the 
curious. 

This  whole  country,  indeed,  from  De- 
vizes to  Marlborough,  and  from  Marlbor- 
ough to  the  lir-crowned  crests  that  look 
down  upon  the  Pewsey  vale,  teems  with 
imperishable  records  of  an  unknown  age. 
Silbury  and  Avebury  are  but  the  centre 
of  a  host  of  lesser  satellites.  Turn  almost 
where  you  will  the  grass-grown  mounds 
of  those  mysterious  days  crown  the  sum- 
mits of  the  lonely  hills,  and  grey  boulders 


clustered  or  piled  in  shapes  uncaonv  lend 
terror  in  the  rustic  mind  to  many  a  (ooely 
dell. 

It  is  hard  for  an  angler  to  say  farewell 
to  the  banks  of  the  Kennet  without  a 
word  as  to  the  delights  of  that  renowned 
stream.  I  use  the  word  "  renowned,"  of 
course  in  reference  to  initiated  brothers 
of  the  angle  only.  I  feel  that  I  have 
already  given  a  somewhat  formidable  list 
of  possessions  which  are  a  source  of  hon- 
est pride  to  the  people  of  Marlborough. 
It  would  never  do,  however,  to  forget  the 
trout,  for  the  Kennet  is  accredited  in  the 
most  august  angling  quarters  with  the 
three  largest  English  brook  trout  that 
have  been  placed  on  record  —  namely,  a 
nineteen  and  two  seventeen  pounders.* 
That  such  leviathans  are  in  the  habit  of 
lurking  beneath  the  milldaros,  by  which 
the  infant  Kennet  descends  by  slow  de- 
grees from  the  hill  of  Silbury  to  the 
groves  of  Marlborough,  is  not,  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  largest  fish  in  a  river  cele- 
brated for  large  fish,  haunt  these  ricb 
feeding-grounds  far  up  among  the  downs. 
But  these  four  and  five  pounders  are  fat, 
lazy,  and  luxurious  fellows,  who  scorn  the 
efforts  of  the  greatest  expert  to  brinf; 
them  to  the  top  when  such  ample  provis- 
ion lies  below.  It  is  immediately  below 
Marlborough  —  in  the  broader  waters  — 
that  the  angler  who  is  privileged  to  do  so 
most  rejoices.  There  are  people  who  can- 
not separate  the  habitat  of  the  trout  in 
their  minds  from  the  neighborhood  of 
beetling  crags  and  rushing  torrents,  and 
are  apt  to  speak  even  with  contempt  of 
the  finny  denizen  of  more  homely  scenes. 
The  former  sentiment  is  of  course  only  a 
matter  of  taste  and  habit.  The  latter 
would  be  returned  with  interest  by  your 
Kennet  trout  on  the  head  of  any  unini- 
tiated gentleman  from  the  north  or  west« 
who  came  randomly  flicking  at  him  with  a 
cast  full  of  flies.  The  clear,  slow  stream 
in  which  the  veteran  twopounder  lies 
eying  the  surrounding  landscape  with 
eagle  glance,  is  a  different  field  of  attack 
from  the  whirling  tail  of  a  mountain  pool 
alive  with  three-ouncers.  Let  the  surface 
of  the  stream  be  churned  into  mimic  waves 
by  the  western  breeze,  let  the  willows' 

whistling  lashes,  wrong 
By  the  wild  winds  of  gusty  spring, 

whiten  against  a  background  of  sunless 
sky  —  then,  if  it   is  late  enough   in  the 


*  Within  the  last  month  a  trout  of  tizteen  and  a 
half  pounds  ha-«  beun  taken  in  Uie  KenneL 
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season,  almost  any  one  can  at  least  hook 
trout  upon  the  Kennet. 

But  in  the  still  summer  days,  when  no 
air  is  stirring,  or  only  light  puffs  that 
barely  shake  the  t>ulru.shes;  when  the 
sun  is  shining  bright,  and  the  feeding  fish 
can  be  seen  trailing  their  long  length 
above  the  streaming  weeds  twenty  yards 
away  —  then  it  requires  something  more 
than  a  slayer  of  Devonshire  doyens  to 
drop  a  sedge  fiy  again  and  again  lightly 
above  that  wily  fellow's  nose,  so  that  it 
floats  with  dry  wings  and  lifelike  look 
across  his  vision.  And  if  he  should  be 
good  enough  to  accept  the  snare,  what  a 
five  minutes  ensues!  what  a  leaping  and 
splashing  and  whizzing  of  reels  !  what  mo- 
ments of  breathless  suspense,  as  desper- 
ate rushes  for  banks  of  weeds  or  roots  of 
trees  have  to  be  stopped  by  an  absolute 
reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  thin  gut  I 
what  triumph  and  relief  as  at  last  he 
measures  his  bright  length  on  the  grass, 
and  scales  a  pound  and  three-quarters  ! 

A.  G.  Bradley. 


From  Blackwood' R  Magazine. 
AN  UNKNOWN   COLONY.* 

In  spite  of  the  increase  of  tourists  and 
the  multiplication  of  books  of  travel,  it 
is  astonishing  how  little  we  know  of 
the  British  empire.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
explanation  is  simple.  The  "literary 
globe-trotter**  sticks  to  the  highways  of 
international  traffic,  seldom  severing  his 
communications  with  some  cosmopolitan 
centre,  where  he  is  pretty  sure  of  finding 
his  luxuries  or  comforts.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  few  adventurous 
travellers,  who  are  tempted  by  the  very 
hardships  of  inhospitable  regions,  —  like 
Ruxton,  who  had  the  luck  to  carry  his 
scalp  safe  through  the  Comanche  war- 
trails,  in  his  daring  ride  through  New 
Mexico  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  like  Speke  and  Grant,  when  they 
went  groping  across  the  Dark  Continent, 
in  their  adventurous  search  for  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  Meantime  important  colo- 
nies with  a  considerable  future  may  be 
nei;lected,  simply  because  they  lie  aside 
from  familiar  paths,  though  they  have 
everythmg  that  should  attract  the  admir- 
ers of  the  picturesque.  Here  we  have 
Newfoundland,  for  example,  which  Cap- 
tain  Kennedy  can  hardly  claim   to   have 

•  Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure  in  Newfoundland 
and  the  We-^t  Indies.  By  Captain  VV.  Kennedy.  R.N. 
Wiiliani  Dlackvvood  &  Sons.     iSSs. 


discovered,  since  it  is  sighted  by  all  the 
steamers  bound  for  our  North  American 
ports.  But  he  may  boast  of  having  writ* 
ten  a  book  which  is  a  revelation  —  which 
is  full  of  fresh  and  dramatic  descriptions 
of  scenes  and  people  seldom  or  never  vis- 
ited by  educated  strangers.  He  has  ex- 
plored the  lonely  shores  of  the  colony  as 
none  but  naval  officers  have  opportunity 
of  doing  :  and  no  one  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  Newfoundland  station  happens  to 
have  written  the  very  interesting  story 
before.  Few,  indeed,  could  have  col- 
lected similar  materials  ;  for  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, an  indefatigable  deer-stalker  and 
fisherman,  has  penetrated  the  innermost 
recesses  of  a  very  paradise  of  sport. 
While  in  the  way  of  his  duties  as  naval 
commander  and  magistrate  ex  officio^  he 
visited  repeatedly  the  scattered  groups  of 
colonists  along  the  coasts,  who,  being  left 
by  the  government  almost  entirely  to  their 
own  devices,  must  have  a  desperate  strug- 
gle at  the  best  of  times  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  So  he  tells  us  of  many  a 
wild  sporting  incident  by  flood  and  fell; 
of  long  days  passed  in  the  trackless  for- 
ests, in  *'the  barrens,"  and  in  camp,  in 
company  of  the  Canadian  woodsmen  and 
Indian  hunters;  and  of  the  more  thrilling 
dangers  of  the  doubtful  navigation  among 
the  fogs  and  precipices  of  those  iron- 
bound  shores.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  had  the  good  fortune  to  explore 
some  of  the  finest  river  scenery  in  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  where  the  streams, 
rushing  swiftly  seaward  through  the  dense 
pine  forests,  fling  themselves  down  the 
water-worn  staircases  in  the  living  rock. 
While,  being  in  **  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,"  it  was  his  business  to  settle  a 
multitude  of  trivial  disputes  between  quar- 
relsome neighbors  ;  and  as  commodore  he 
had  to  occupy  himself  with  the  trouble- 
some international  questions  which  weigh 
heavily  on  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of 
the  colony. 

As  tor  the  political  history  of  New- 
foundland, it  is  both  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. Neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate 
offered  great  temptations  to  settlers,  when 
the  whole  ot  the  rich  North  American 
continent  was  to  be  reclaimed  from  the 
tribes  of  roving  Indians.  But  the  valu- 
able fisheries  on  the  famous  Banks  have 
always  been  a  bone  of  contention,  and 
apparently,  so  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  fished  indifferently  by 
the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Portuguese,  as  the  spirit  of 
adventure  died  out  in  them,  were  soon 
sent  to  the  wall ;  but  since  the  first  settle- 
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meDts  of  the  French  and  English,  about  alono;  the  coasts,  o£F  which  they  are  en- 

1620,  the  two  nations  have  been  in  con-  titled  to  exercise  the  right  of  fishing.    And 

slant  antagonisn).     Many  of  the  bays  and  claiming  the  protection  of  their  fla^,  they 

capes  still  bear  the  ola  French   names,  resent  the  *' intrusion  *' of  any  English  or 

ludicrously  corrupted  into  vulgar  English,  colonial  speculators..  Intrusion  is  invari- 

Thus  Rencontre  is  now  Round  Counter;  ably  construed  into  "interference."    Nat- 

Baiedu  Lievre  is  Bay  de  Liver ;  and  by  urally,  no  Englishman  or  English   colo- 

undoubtedly  the  most  ludicrous  travesty  nist,  with  any  capital,  will  care  to  risk  it, 

of  all,  the  Bay  ties  Espoirs  is  become  the  without  the  government  guarantee  of  land 

Bay  of  Despair.    "So  late  as  the  year  tenure,   which   he  cannot  obtain;    while 

1713,"  we  are  told,  "it  was  a  question  Frenchmen,  who  have  no  legal  rights  on 

whether  the  island  belonged  to  England  or  the  land,  stretch  their  nets  across  mouths 

to  France,  both  countries  laying  claim  to  of  the  salmon-streams.     Curing  establish- 

it."     Now,  in  virtue  of  complicated  treaty  ments  have  been  either  shut  up,  or  else 

arrangements,  the   French   have  concur-  are  carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  perpetual 

rent  rights  of  tishing  with  us  off  the  west-  troubles ;  the  working  of  promising  mines 

ern   and  north-eastern   shores.     But  the  has  been  abandoned ;  and,  above  all,  the 

essential    article    of    the    agreement    is  scheme  of  a  railway,  which  would   have 

worded  with  a  latitude  most  ingeniously  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in  opening  up 

devised,  so  as  to  give  occasion  for  perpet-  the  island,  fell  through  at  the  last   mo- 

ual  disputes.     It  was  stipulated  that  Brit-  ment,  owing  to  French  opposition.     It  is 

ish  fishermen  should  have  the  right  to  fish  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  all 

everywhere,  coftcurreniiy  with  the  French,  concerned,  that  so  anomalous  a  state  of 

provided  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  things  may  be   brought  to  a  speedy  ler- 

them,  mi  nation. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  whatever  may  be  said  .^"^   the   presence  of    the   French    on 

to  the  contrary:  for  two  people  to  fish  in  the  ^^?f«  c^^**^^  '»  ^y  ?<^  means  an  unmixed 

same  water  without  one  being  able  to  claim,  evil,   and    many  of    our  forlorn    settlers 

however  unjustlv,  that  the  other  is  interfering  have   good  reason   to  be  grateful  to  the 

with   him.     For  instance,  a  Nc^-foundlander  foreigners.     Their  war  cruisers  are  liberal 

sets  his  nets  in  the  open  sea ;  if  he  catches  of  assistance  to  fellow-creatures  who  are 

fisih,  a  Frenchman  comes  along,  sets  his  net,  too    often    reduced    to    dire    extremities. 

and  says  the   Newfoundlander  is   interfering  Captain    Kennedy  gives  a  most   strikinj^ 

with  him.    This  is  constantly  done ;  and  as  picture  of  some  of  the  dreary  and  solitary 

the  law  now  stands,  the  wretched  Newfound-  existences     he    lost    no    opportunity    of 

lander,  who  lives  upon  the  spot,  has  to  make  k..;,»k ♦««;««.      Tk«  ^..^^*   :»u«^  ^«    Kr-..- 

way  for  the  foreigner,  who  comes  out  for  his  Y^^m      "IK  ^  ui  t  ^^         •' 

own  benefit,  pays  no  taxes,  and  takes  away  his  ^oundland   has,   roughly  speaking,  a  cir- 

earnings  to  his'own  country.  cumference  of  twelve  hundred  miles.   But 

that  long  distance  is  immensely  increased 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  results  of  this  by  the  innumerable  bays  and  creeks  which 
confusion  of  claims  and  jurisdictions  are  everywhere  break  into  the  outline.  There 
deplorable,  and  even  dangerous.  When  are  no  roads,  except  in  the  neighborhood 
the  French  and  English  naval  comman-  of  the  capital :  elsewhere  there  are  abso- 
dants  come  together  officially,  each  is  pro-  lutely  no  means  of  communication  except 
vided  with  a  standing  supply  of  grievances  by  sea.  The  fishing-boats  can  never  ven- 
and  counter-grievances.  And  it  is  clear  ture  far  from  land ;  the  visits  of  small 
that  if  the  French  government  cared  to  coasting  steamers  are  few  and  far  be- 
have a  casus  belli  at  any  time,  an  intelli-  tween;  and  many  outlying  settlers  would 
gent  captain  could  find  the  occasion  for  it  be  almost  utterly  cut  0/7  from  their  kiod, 
in  a  squabble  over  some  salmon  barrels  or  were  it  not  for  the  regular  calls  of  the 
a  cargo  of  cod.  naval  cruisers.     In  the  market  for  their 

That  standing  danger  is  a  serious  con-  fish  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers; 

sideration.      But    although    the    French  a  bad  fishing  season  may  bring  them  ia 

officials  have  hitherto  behaved  with  dis-  any    case    to    the   brink   of    starvatioo  ; 

cretion    and    moderation,   their   prot^gis  and  should  they  succeed  in  raising  a  pre- 

have  been  playing  the  dogs-io-the-manger  carious  crop  from  some  narrow  strip  of 

everywhere.      The   men   in   the    French  cultivated    land,    they    have    no    certain 

fishing  fleets  muster  from  three  thousand  means  of  selling  the  surplus  produce.    As 

to  six  tiiousand  annually,  yet  there  is  room  for  money,  they  seldom  see  it.     Every- 

enough  in  these  seas  both  for  them  and  where,  when  they  are  in  the  employroeot 
the  Newfoundlanders.     But  French  squat- '  of  others,  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  truck 

ters    have    been    scattering    themselves  |  system  is  carried  to  excess.     When  paid 
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for  fish  or  for  labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  posed  to  have  rights  of  property  in  them, 

the  price  of  their  necessaries  or  poor  lux-  for  the  settler  had  to  ask  the  captaio  as  a 

uries  is  deducted,  at  any  valuation  it  may  magistrate  for  permission  to  destroy  them, 

please  the   employer  to  fix.      They  are  The  leave  was  given ;    ninety-two  dogs 

born,  they  live,  and  they  die,  without  any  were   speedily   bagged;    vet   the   settler 

assistance    from    doctors,    unless    some  was  still  enjoying  as  gooa  sport  as  ever. 

passing  ship  should  happen  to  look  in;  Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  population, 

and  spiritual  ministrations  are  at  least  as  and  the  opening  of  communications  be* 

precarious.    Occasionally  a  virulent  epi-  tween  the  settlements,  some  of  the  most 

demic  makes  wild  work  with  them ;  and  serious  drawbacks  to  successful  farming 

the  next  visitor  who  gropes  his  way  up  would  disappear.    Hitherto  everything  has 

some    half-forgotten  creek,  running  the  been  sacrificed  to  the  sea  fishing,  and  the 

gauntlet  of  the  fogs,  the  reefs,  and  the  most  pleasing  and  fertile  locations  have 

shallows,  may  land  in  a  village  that  is  lit-  been  neglected.    To  the  sea-fishing  Cap- 

erally  deserted.     *' Truly  a  lonely  life,"  tain   Kennedy  only  alludes  incidentally; 

says  Captain  Kennedy,  speaking  of  the  but  what  he  does  say  on  the  subject  is 

people  at  the  telegraph  station  in  White  shrewd,  and  of  great  interest.    "The  cod 

Bear  Bay,  where  "  the  only  living  crea-  is  the  only  fish  recognized  in  Newfound- 

tures  are  the  operator  and  his  family,  with  land  as  01  anv  value,  except  perhaps  the 

one    telegraph   repairer."    Yet  the  tele-  halibut.      All    others    are    looked    upon 

graph  folks,  being  of  course  in  receipt  of  merely  as  bait,  or  for  manuring  the  ground, 

regular  pay,  ought  to  have  been  compara-  I  have  even   known  trout  of  three  and 

tively  well  off.    As  to  the  general  destitu-  four  pounds  weight  cut  up  as  bait  for  cod ; 

tion  along  those  bleak  and  storm-beaten  and  the  man  that  told  me  this  was  not  a 

coasts,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  bit  ashamed  of  himself."    Until  recently, 

report  on  it:  —  the  Newfoundland  fish  had  almost  a  mo- 

^  .  .  J  .  •  •  J  ...  nopoly  of  the  markets  in  Spain,  Brazil, 
On  our  vis.te  round  the  island,  we  met  with  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  among  the  devout 
sights  enough  to  sicicen  us.  and  make  us  ^  Catholics  and  the  negroes,  both 
ashamed  to  think  that  these  poor  creatures  ^  !/  >;«*"w"va  auu  >uc  u«^iv«:«,  vv^u 
were  British  subjects  like  ourselves.  On  many  of  them  indefatigable  consumers  of  the 
parts  of  Labrador,  the  west  coast  of  New-  "alted  cod  or  daccaiao.  Latterly  the  Nor- 
foundland,  and  on  parts  of  the  north-east  coast,  wegian  and  Icelandic  curers  have  been 
the  people  are  starving  every  winter,  though  coming  to  the  front.  "  There  is  no  fes^r, 
it  is  the  custom  in  St.  John's  to  laugh  at  these  however,"  Captain  Kennedy  goes  00  to 
reports  as  gross  exaggerations.  I  can  only  say,  "  but  that  the  Newfoundland  cod 
say  that  we  have  seen  this  state  of  things  re-  will  always  hold  its  own  in  market  value." 
pcatedly :  any  one  who  has  followed  our  cruise  u  jhe  bank  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
round  the  coast  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  foundland  and  Labrador  is  probably  equal 
;U  tl^llll  tresTJo?;;i;^it?eT  t£:?ers  ^o  that  of  an  the  rest  of  thf  orld Ju?  to- 
no  help  for  it.  But  iot  these  brutal  dogs,  K«ther ;  and  when  It  is  estimated  that  a 
sheep-farming  might  be  encouraged,  and  the  CO"  *  ^e  contains  from  four  to  nine  mil- 
women  taught  to  spin  and  weave  the  wool,  to  1*0"  cgS*»  there  is  little  fear  of  this  fish 
make  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  little  being  exterminated."  As  for  the  still 
ones,  as  they  do  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  more  prolific  herrings  — 
instead  of  going  about  in  that  climate  scantily  _,  ,  1  1.  j  .  «  u 
clothed,  and  their  wretched  children  half  naked,  ^hey  are  frequently  barred  in  any  of  the 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  any  clothes,  numerous  estuaries  along  the  coast,  such  as 
or  the  material  to  make  them.  These  poor  ^"S  Harbor,  by  enclosing  them  in  long,  deep 
creature:*  used  to  flock  on  board  to  see  the  **«?»  ^^^  *^Pt  »"  this  manner  until  vessels 
doctoi  at  every  port,  asking  for  medicines,  ?">^«  to  take  them  away.  This  method  is 
when  it  was  patent  to  all  that  what  they  wanted  >]!««H»  *"«  verjr  properly  so,  as  many  millions 
was  nourishing  food  and  warm  clothing.  ^le  of  starvation  or  suffocation,  and  sink  to 

°  the  bottom.    I  have  beard  of  the  bottom  of 

The  dogs,  referred  to  as  one  of    the  the  sea  being  covered  with  dead  herrings  to 

worst  scourges  of  the  farmer,  are  sprung  the  depth  of  16  feet.    Even  with  our  small 

from  domestic  animals  run   wild,   which  »«'^»S«  »«'"«»  ^^^  ^*^«  ^*^"  ^»«»  hernngs 

increase  and  muliiply  and  hunt  the  coun-  **  *  »mgle  haul. 

try  in  packs.    An  enterprising  Canadian  Personally,    Captain     Kennedy    takes 

settler   had  complained  to  Captain   Ken-  slight  interest  in  the  sea  fish.     But  into 

nedy  that,  though  he  had  enclosed  land  the  salmon  and  the  trout  fishing  he  throws 

and  gone  in  for  sheep-raising,  his  attempts  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  he  narrates 

were    being    bafHed    by    those  '*  wolfish  bis  experiences    on    the    Newfoundland 

curs."    Apparently,  some  one  is  still  sup-  rivers  with  as  much  frankness  as  fresh- 
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ness.  He  warns  sanguine  fishermen  that 
they  will  probably  be  disappointed.  It  is 
not  that  salmon  do  not  swarm  up  the 
streams,  everywhere  and  always  when 
they  have  fair  play.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
they  seldom  do  have  fair  play;  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  shy  of  rising  to  the 
fiy.  **  The  whole  of  the  fine  salmon 
rivers  are  ruined  by  barring,  sweeping 
with  nets,  traps,  weirs,  or  milldams,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  laws  and  proclamations,  till 
the  wretched  fish  are  almost  extermi- 
nated/' There  are  three  modes  of  barrin<; 
by  nets,  and  all  of  them  very  deadly.  By 
two  of  these  the  fish  are  almost  inevitably 
trapped  ;  by  the  third  they  are  absolutely 
prevented  from  passing;,  and  probably 
hung  up  by  their  heads  in  the  meshes. 
No  one  of  his  official  duties  was  carried 
out  with  greater  enert^y  than  that  of  forc- 
ing the  obstructive  barricades,  and  mak- 
ing prize  of  the  valuable  nets.  The  only 
,  way  to  circumvent  the  enemy  was  to  take 
him  by  surprise;  for  if  a  cruiser  was 
sighted  on  the  coast,  the  nets  were  imme- 
diately secreted.  The  ship  would  lie  off 
some  miles  from  the  river  mouth ;  a  boat 
that  was  lowered  in  the  darkness  pulled 
in  towards  the  land  with  the  daybreak,  and 
when  the  poachers  had  warning  of  the  in- 
tended descent,  it  was  too  late  to  save 
their  property.  Captain  Kennedy  narrates 
some  of  those  incidents  with  lively 
satisfaction,  for  undoubtedly  he  and  his 
boat's  crew  on  the  whole  had  the  best  of 
the  joke,  although  he  had  to  put  up  with 
the  loss  of  his  rod-fishing.  Making  the 
mouth  of  *'a  lovely  salmon  river  in  Bonne 
Bay,"  they  sighted  a  boat  with  a  man  in 
it,  pulling  up  the  river.  He  was  speedily 
overhauled  by  the  Druid's  steam  launch, 
hailed  witli  a  cheery  "Good  morning," 
and  asked  as  to  the  chances  of  sport. 
His  replies  were  by  no  means  reassuring. 
There  iiad  not  been  a  fish  in  the  river  for 
many  years,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  no 
use  putting  up  a  rod.  Then  he  sculled 
swiftly  ashore  and  vanished  in  the  bush, 
while  the  launch  proceeded  up  the  river. 

Wc  hid  not  gone  a  mile  further  before  a 
sight  met  us  enouji^h  to  make  any  true  angler 
collapse  Ki^ht  across  the  river,  from  bank 
to  hank,  staked  high  above  the  water,  was  a 
splendid  net,  and  suspended  in  the  meshes, 
just  as  the  water  had  left  them,  were  several 
salmon  and  some  noble  trout,  uf  3  and  4  lb. 
weight.  Ahovc  this  net  were  three  others,  all 
co]itaining  ti.^h,  and  above  that  again  —  not  a 
living  thing,  and  no  wonder. 

These  unlooked-for  descents  did  a  great 
deal  of  i»ood,  by  spreading  dismay  far  and 
wide   among   the  speculators,   who   sunk 


considerable  sums  of  money  in  their 
nets.  And  within  a  year  of  clearing  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  obstructions.  Cap- 
tain Kennedy  found  the  pools  full  of  grilse 
and  salmon.  But  even  then  there  were 
more  than  the  ordinary  odds  against  the 
angler,  for  Newfoundland  salmon,  as  we 
said,  are  slow  to  take  the  fly.  His  theory 
is  that  they  want  education,  and  hitherto 
their  education  has  been  almost  absolutely 
neglected.  Yet  the  tales  of  one  or  two 
of  his  lucky  days  are  almost  enough  to 
tempt  sportsmen  who  have  found  Euro- 
pean rivers  over-fished,  to  try  the  chances 
of  the  Newfoundland  trip.  One  day,  in 
company  with  a  boy  of  eleven,  the  joint 
bag  of  trout  scaled  98  lb.,  and  all  of  these 
were  killed  in  the  course  of  four  hours; 
while  on  another  occasion  he  had  still 
finer  sport  with  the  grilse,  though,  owing 
to  natural  and  artificial  obstructions  in  the 
stream,  the  successes  were  checkered  by 
a  series  of  disappointments.  He  tells 
the  story,  and  sketches  the  scenery  with 
much  spirit.  He  had  sought  a  singularly 
romantic  spot  beneath  some  picturesque 
falls  on  a  salmon  river  called  the  Indian 
Brook.  He  was  poled  up  the  stream  by 
a  couple  of  Indians  in  a  canoe. 

A   mass  of  logs,  many  of  large  size,  had 
formed  a  jam  at  the  falls,  completely  blocking 
the  passage,  and  raising  the  water  several  feet, 
thus  preventing  any  fish  from  ascending.    The 
foaming  torrent  poured  over  and  through  these 
logs  with  a  deafening  roar.     Close  below  the 
fall  was  a  deep  still  pool,  in  which  the  water 
glided  silently  to  some  rapids  below;  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  pool  was  another  jam  of 
logs,  —  the  heavy  spars  were  thrown  about  in 
every  possible  position  like  spillicans.     Step- 
ping out  upon  the  rocks  overhanging  the  silent 
pool,  I  dropped  my  fiy  lightly  upon  the  water. 
Instantly  there  was  a  gleam  like  silver  out  of 
the  depths,  the  line  tautened,  —  a  fresh-mn 
grilse  sprang  out  of  the  water,  was  all  over  the 
pool,  —  and  in  three  minutes  he  was  cleverly 
netted  by  one  of  the  Indians,  and  lay  gasping 
on  the  hank.    After  a  short  spell  to  rest  the 
pool  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar,  I 
took   up  my  rod  again,  and  hooked  another 
grilse  with  the  third  cast,  which,  after  several 
leaps,  went  over  the  fall  below,  and  was  landed 
lower  down.     A  few  more  throws,  and  I  was 
fast  in  another ;  this  one  also  went  over  the 
falls,  but  left  my  fiy  sticking  in  a  K>g ;  and  the 
next  one  served  me  the  same  way.     A  fifth 
landed  on  the  logs  in  his  first  jump,  and  we 
parted  company.     After  this  I   had  no  more 
luck,  although  I  rose  and  hooked  several  more ; 
they  all  went  over  the  falls  or  hung  me  up  in 
the  logs,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  prevent 
them.     Had  it  n(»t  been  for  these  logs,  I  must 
have   had  at  least  a  dozen  of  them,  for  they 
I  took  the  fly  well,  and  were  all  fair  hooked. 
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The  disappointments  were  vexatious, 
DO  doubt,  yet  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  delightful  day's  sport ;  and  we  really 
think  the  captain  was  ungrateful  for  his 
mercies,  when  he  returned  to  his  ship 
"  not  over-satisfied."  But  his  expeditions 
ID  search  of  scenery  were  almost  invari* 
ably  richly  rewarded ;  while  in  some  of 
them  he  unveiled  the  virgin  beauties  of 
wild  nature  in  a  waste  of  wood  and  waters 
that  had  hitherto  been  unexplored.  The 
most  picturesque  of  his  discoveries  was 
the  Grand  Falls  on  the  Exploits  River, 
which  may  some  day  have  their  setting  of 
grand  hotels  like  Niagara,  and  be  included 
io  Mr.  Cook's  circular  American  tours. 
The  ascent  of  the  rapidly  running  river, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  the 
mouth,  promised  at  first  comparatively 
little.  The  banks  were  somewhat  tame, 
and  axes  had  been  busy  among  the  woods. 
But  it  soon  became  hard  work  paddling 
the  canoes  against  the  broken  current,  and 
foaming  rapids  succeeded  to  swift  rushes, 
till  they  were  brought  up  by  the  Bishop's 
Fall.  Nor  was  the  romantic  voyage  with- 
out its  disagreeables. 

Returning  to  our  camp,  we  found  the  tent 
pitched,  fire  lighted,  and  tea  ready,  and  we 
looked  forward  to  refreshment  and  repose ;  but 
alas  !  there  was  none  of  it,  for  the  black  flies 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  They  were  in 
millions, 4and  attacked  us  from  all  quarters, 
notwithstanding  repeated  applications  of  tar 
and  oil,  until  we  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  smoke 
of  our  fire,  where  we  passed  a  miserable  time, 
with  our  eyes  running  with  water,  mingled  with 
grease  and  tar.  We  endeavored  in  vain  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night ;  but 
the  rties  got  into  our  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth, 
mingled  with  our  food  and  tea,  and  generally 
made  our  lives  a  burden  to  us.  Darkness  set 
in,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  we  should  have 
peace  ;  but  there  was  no  peace  for  the  wicked. 
The  flies  disappeared,  but  the  mosquitoes  took 
their  place.  The  tent  was  stiflingly  hot,  and 
we  tried  to  sleep  outside ;  but  it  was  all  the 
same,  for  no  sleep  was  to  be  had. 

Those  files  and  mosquitoes,  as  we  know 
full  well,  are  the  curse  of  the  pleasure- 
seeker  in  northern  latitudes.  But  a  plunge 
in  the  cold  river  worked  marvels  next 
morning,  with  the  fresh  breezes  breathing 
balm  and  resin  from  the  pine-trees.  The 
party  carried  their  canoes  round  the  rocks, 
to  launch  them  again  above  the  rapids, 
poling  or  paddling  onwards  through  scen- 
ery that  was  ever  growing  grander.  Seals, 
with  their  little  ones,  were  playing  among 
the  cliffs,  taking  headers  into  the  water 
when  scared  by  the  splash  of  the  paddles. 
Where  the  scenery  was  at  its  wildest,  they 
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struck  a  trail  through  the  woods,  cutting 
across  a  great  loop  of  the  river. 

We  now  approached  the  Grand  Falls,  the 
roar  of  which  we  could  plainly  hear.  Occa- 
sionally glimpses  of  the  river  far  beneath  us 
could  be  had  through  the  trees,  showing  a  mass 
of  foaming,  eddying  water  dashing  between 
precipitous  banks  on  either  hand.  Guided  by 
the  ear,  we  now  scrambled  through  the  bush, 
and  presently  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the 
Falls,  when  a  glorious  view  presented  itself. 
I  must  confess  that  we  were  prepared  for  a 
disappointment,  after  many  of  like  nature  in 
this  and  other  countries  ;  but  the  scene  before 
us  fully  answered,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  our  ex- 
pectations. Looking  upwards  to  the  right  was 
a  roaring  torrent  broken  by  the  black  rocks, 
whose  heads  could  now  and  then  be  seen. 
Abreast  of  where  we  stood  the  stream  was 
divided  by  a  thickly  wooded  islet,  whereon 
thousands  of  gulls  had  built  their  nests :  the 
parent  birds  fiew  round  with  loud  discordant 
cries,  adding  in  the  roar  of  the  waterfall  to  the 
weirdness  of  the  scene.  Below  the  islet  the 
waters  met,  and,  wedged  in  by  precipitous 
rocks  on  either  side,  plunged  in  a  succession 
of  cascades  into  the  seething  caldron  beneath. 

The  shooting  in  Newfoundland  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  fishing;  and  the  cari- 
bou-stalking must  be  really  noble  sport, 
and  merely  a  question  of  money  to  those 
who  have  not  the  exceptional  good-for- 
tune to  go  yachting  at  government  ex- 
pense. To  penetrate  the  seldom  troddea 
shooting-grounds  of  the  interior,  it  is  nec- 
essary Dot  only  to  charter  your  own  ves- 
sel, if  you  desire  to  keep  communications 
with  civilization  open,  but  you  must  be 
provided  with  a  tent,  with  boats  or  canoes, 
and,  carrying  with  you  sufficient  stores 
for  the  trip,  must  engage  skilled  back- 
woodsmen as  pioneers,  and  Indian  hunt- 
ers for  stalkers.  As  for  the  shooting, 
though  grouse  are  tolerably  plentiful,  we 
should  fancy  no  one  would  dream  of  go- 
ing to  Newfoundland  for  grouse-shooting. 
The  walking  is  invariably  stiff,  and  the 
birds  are  scattered  at  haphazard  about  the 
country.  You  must  have  a  good  and  well- 
broken  dog  to  find  them,  and  then  they  are 
as  hard  to  be  flushed  as  the  broods  of 
young  black  game  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  But  the  caribou  is  king  of 
the  Newfoundland  uplands,  and  one  of 
the  grand  old  stags,  with  bis  spreading 
antlers,  will  repay  any  amount  of  exer- 
tion. Captain  Kennedy  describes  the  car- 
ibou as  a  gigantic  goat.  He  stands  lower 
than  the  red  deer,  but  weighs  much  more 
heavily.  Taking  a  good  red-deer  stag  at 
twenty  stone,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  cari- 
bou would  scale  half  as  much  again.  As 
for  the  antlers,  they  are  magnificent  tro- 
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phies.  "  The  antlers  of  the  caribou  stag 
are  palmated,  sweeping  backwards  at  first, 
and  then  forwards,  and  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions,—  the  brow-antlers  sometimes 
meeting  over  the  nose  like  a  pair  of  hands 
clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer."  On  the 
whole,  and  considering  the  character  of 
the  country,  the  caribou  is  by  no  means 
difficult  of  approach.  He  seems  to  trust 
almost  entirely  to  his  exquisite  sensibility 
of  scent,  and  he  is  neither  quick  of  sight 
nor  keen  of  hearing.  Smelling  the  track 
of  the  sportsman  will  give  him  the  alarm, 
and  send  him  shambling  across  the  bar- 
rens, with  his  long  and  swift  though  lum- 
bering gallop ;  but  he  is  slow  to  be  scared 
by  sounds,  and  will  actually  come  down 
upon  a  rifie  in  the  open.  In  fact,  although, 
like  all  deer,  he  is  timid  before  unknown 
dangers,  he  is  almost  aggressively  cour- 
ageous, especially  in  the  rutting  season. 
Then  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Indians  to 
*'  tole  "  up  the  stag  by  imitating  the  call  of 
a  rival.  The  stag  dashes  out  of  the  cov- 
ert in  answer  to  the  challenge,  and  will 
even  charge  a  man  when  he  has  discov- 
ered his  blunder.  Consequently,  fierce 
battles  between  the  deer  themselves  are 
of  no  unusual  occurrence,  and  Captain 
Kennedy  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
one  of  these,  which,  we  should  say,  is  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  sport,  so 
far  as  the  romantic  circumstances  went. 
Through  blinding  snowdrift  they  had  dis- 
tinguished the  two  sultans  —  one  of  them 
accompanied  by  a  single  hind,  the  other  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  seraglio,  on  which 
his  rival  had  been  casting  envious  eyes. 
Captain  Kennedy's  Indian  attendant  had 
*'  toled,"  but  neither  stag  paid  any  atten- 
tion. The  thoughts  of  both  were  concen- 
trated on  the  coming  combat.  **A  mo- 
ment later,  and  a  crash  as  of  a  tree  falling 
resounded  through  the  valley,  as  the  two 
stags'  heads  met  in  the  arena."  The  odd 
thing  was,  that  the  sportsmen  had  come 
full  upon  the  group  of  hinds,  when  — 

The  hinds  ran  also  —  not  away  from  us,  but 
with  us ;  and  the  extraordinary  sight  might 
have  been  seen  of  three  men  and  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hinds  all  mixed  up  together  to 
witne.>s  as  pretty  a  fight  as  ever  man  beheld. 
.  .  .  There,  amidst  the  blinding  snow,  were 
the  two  iiKMiarchs  of  the  glen,  their  heads 
down,  backs  arched,  horns  crashing,  turf  flying, 
struggling,  writhing,  and  pushing  for  the  mas- 
tery. The  hinds,  for  whom  the  battle  was 
raging,  assembled  themselves  round  to  sec 
fair  play  ;  and  vvc  stood  and  watched  the  con- 
fiict  troni  ten  yards'  distance. 

The  gallant  stru;igle  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated  by   Captain    Kennedy    and  his 


companion  dropping  the  combatants  to  a 
simultaneous  discharge.  For  crack  shots, 
under  skilled  guidance,  the  sport  must  be 
excellent ;  ana  on  one  occasion,  Captain 
Kennedy  and  bis  friends  had  six  deer 
lying  out  around  the  encampment,  to 
be  fetched  home  by  the  camp-followers. 
Then  the  excitement  of  following  up  the 
caribou  to  his  least  accessible  retreats  is 
heightened  by  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scenery.  Happilv  waterways  lead  up  to- 
wards the  least  frequented  of  the  forest 
sanctuaries,  which  would  be  unapproacb* 
able  bad  a  way  to  be  hewn  through  the 
bush.  On  one  excursion,  with  por/agis 
over  the  intervening  necks  of  land,  ^p- 
tain  Kennedy  followed  a  chain  of  lakes, 
each  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  when  the  hunters  had  scaled  the 
heights  frequented  by  the  ptarmigan,  the 
eye  ranged  over  a  wide  wilderness  of 
scenery,  somewhat  resembhng  a  Scottish 
deer  forest,  though  richly  wooded.  Stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  mountain-tops  when  the 
dense  mist  lifted,  Captain  Kennedy  looked 
around  him  on  a  varied  panorama,  extend- 
ing for  some  fifty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  mountains 
and  valleys,  lakes,  woods,  and  rocks.  .  .  .  Near 
us  were  marshes,  ponds,  and  scattered  clumps 
of  wood,  a  very  sanctuary  for  deer  and  beaver, 
and  a  glorious  prospect  for  a  deer-stalker ;  not 
a  soul  or  a  human  habitation  to  be  seen,  nor  a 
sound  heard  except  the  crow  of  the  old  grouse- 
cock,  or  the  more  distant  cry  of  the  loon. 

For  the  beaver  is  still  to  be  foaod  in 
these  solitudes,  sociably  gathered  together 
in  hard-working  communities;  and  the 
bear  may  be  met  with  now  and  again, 
although,  as  a  rule,  he  keeps  himself  mod* 
estly  in  the  background.  Apropos  to  the 
bears.  Captain  Kennedy  tells  a  very  amus- 
ing story.  He  had  gone  ashore  with  bis 
coxswain  to  lock  for  geese ;  the  coxswain 
pulled  off  his  boots  to  walk  barefooted, 
and  the  pair  had  left  a  well-marked  trail 
along  the  sandy  beach. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  bear's  trail 

'■  closely  resembles  that  of  a  man,  and  may  be 

easily  mistaken  for  it.     It  seemed  evident  that 

the  unfortunate  skipper  was  being  tracked  by 

the  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  animal,  and  the 

officers  gallantly  gave  chase,  in  hopes  of  slajr- 

I  ing  the  bear  before  he  had  made  a  meal  of  the 

I  captain.    After  following  the  track  for  some 

i  time,  it  became  apparent  that  the  skipper  and 

the  bear  had  sat  down  and  made  a  friendly 

meal    together,  so  the  officers    returned    on 

board,  and  I   am  afraid  got  well  chaffed  lor 

their  trouble. 

But  we  must  not  bid  farewell  to  the 
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camps  on   the  caribou  grounds  without  "  Well,  sir,  you'd  hardly  believe  it  when  I 

quoting  one  of  those  incidents  of  the  day*s    tell  you  that  the  gal " 

stalking  which  Captain  Kennedy  hits  off  "  ^V  Jove,  a  rise  I    I  have  him  I     Run  down 

so  pleasantly,  with  his  easy  and  humorous  ?"?  put  the  net  under  that  fish.     Thanks, 

touch  What  a  beauty  I     You  were  saying  that  ^^ " 

We  counted  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them.  ^o  the  investigation  of  the  case  went 

in  charge  of  a  monster  which  loomed  as  big  as  o°»  complainant  bemg  called  upon  to  use 

a  bullock,  and  carried  a  magnificent  head    The  "»«  c'^ek  or  the  landing-net  at  intervals, 

deer   were  travelling  diagonally  towards  us,  till  the  judge  began  to  lose  patience   at 

down  wind,  so  that  by  running  as  hard  as  we  the   interruptions   to   the   sport,  and  po- 

could  for  half  a  mile  we  were  able  to  intercept  litely  dismissed  the  plainCifiE :  — 
their  path,  and  had  barely  time  to  drop  behind 

some  low  junipers  before  the   leading  hinds  "  Shameful  1     So  it  is,  Mr.  B. ;  but  pressure 

were  upon  us.     It  was  an  exciting  moment  as  of  business  prevents  me  from  investigating  the 

the  graceful  animals  passed  our  ambush   in  case  any  further  at  present  — so  bring  the  par- 

twos  and  threes,  some  of  them  not  more  than  ties  on  board  the  Druid  to-morrow  morning, 

five   yards  off,  and  none  more  than   twenty.  Good-day." 

As  they  crossed  our  track,  they  winded  it.  Another  of  his  causes  cillbres  was  a 
jumped  over,  and,  passing  on,  assembled  them-  ^^^^  q£  j^j-gQ^^ 
selves  in  our  rear.  ,  .  .  Joe  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  kept  whispering  in  my  ear,  **  Take  A  man  at  Trout  river  told  me  that  his  house 
that  one,  sir  ;  she  got  five  inches  of  fat ! "  but  had  been  burnt  down,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
I  was  deaf  to  his  remarks,  and  kept  my  gun  at  by  three  brothers ;  but  he  could  not  swear  to  it, 
half-cock  ;  for  I  could  hear  the  old  bull  grunt-  not  having  seen  them  do  it.  Summoned  all  the 
ing  in  rear  of  his  harem.  Presently  his  brow-  parties  to  appear  on  board  the  Druid.  ,  .  . 
antlers  appeared  —  what  a  moment  for  a  deer-  Placed  them  all  under  the  sentry's  charge,  while 
stalker!  —  then  his  head  and  enormous  neck —  a  consultation  was  held;  then  called  in  one, 
and  what  a  pair  of  horns  1  —  and  then  his  huge  whom  we  will  call  A.  Worked  upon  A.'s  feel- 
carcass  came  in  full  view.  Joe  gave  a  grunt,  ings  by  informing  him  that  if  the  case  came 
the  old  brute  stopped  ;  and  at  that  instant  the  before  the  Supreme  Court  he  would  probably 
heavy  ounce-ball  crashed  in  behind  his  shoul-  be  hanged;  whereupon  A.  confessed  having 
der,  the  poor  brute  gave  a  prodigious  bound,  assisted  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  Dismissed  A. 
clearing  fifteen  feet,  as  we  afterwards  meas-  and  put  him  under  the  sentry's  charge  separ- 
ured,  and  then  laid  out  at  full  gallop.  ...  It  ately,  and  had  in  B.  Told  B.  that  A.  had 
mattered  not ;  the  gallant  beast,  going  like  a  turned  Queen's  evidence.  B.  then  confessed. 
race-horse,  but  dying  all  the  way,  made  straight  Put  him  under  the  sentry's  charge,  and  had  in 
for  a  lake,  some  400  yards  away,  and,  plunging  C,  who  thereupon  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
in,  rolled  over  dead.  .  .  .  His  horns  stuck  up  Ordered  the  three  brothers  to  pay  ten  dollars 
out  of  the  water  like  a  branch  of  a  tree.  After  apiece  and  rebuild  the  house.  All  the  parties 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  we  got  him  ashore,  and  signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  this  decision,  and 
surveyed  his  noble  proportions.  "  He  very  left  the  ship  together.  When  we  came  by  the 
ole  stag,"  said  Joe  :  "about  ten  year  ole,  and  next  year,  all  four  were  living  together  in  the 
weigh  over  500  lb."  But,  by  jove,  what  a  same  house  in  perfect  harmony, 
head!  —  forty-two   points,   as    I'm   a  sinner!  ,,,    , 

with  the  palmated  brow-antlers  interlocked  We  have  cast  a  glimpse  over  the  land- 
across  his  nose,  like  a  pair  of  clasped  hands,  scapes  in  the  interior,  with  their  scrub 
his  huge  bull-neck  and  shoulders  bearing  many  and  their  broad  **  barrens,  their  lakes  and 
a  scar,  gained  in  defence  of  his  seraglio.  I  their  clumps  of  noble  timber.  And  the 
named  him  **  Brighara  Young"  on  the  spot,  scenery  on  the  coast  must  often  be  stern- 
out  of  compliment  to  the  Mormon  elder.  ly  magnificent,  where  bays,  fiords,  and 
^  .  ^jr  ,  ,  .  / .  •  creeks,  —  call  them  what  we  will,  —  go 
Captain  Kennedys  reports  of  his  mag-  ^.j^ding  inland  beneath  beetling  preci- 
istenal  decisions  are  droll  enough;  and,  pjces;  where  the  clear  salmon  streams 
what  was  much  to  the  purpose,  the  Im-  ^^^^  ry,Mxxg  down,  flinging  themselves 
gants  seem  10  have  been  generally  satis-  ^^^^  j^^  ^j  ^^^^  between  thickets  of 
fied  with  h.s  system  of  rough  and  ready  natural  shrubbery  matted  under  the  pines. 
justice.  Once,  when  he  was  wading  waist  g^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^hat  Captain  Kennedy 
deep  in  the  Forteau  R.ver,  and  induslri-  ^^^  convinced  us  of  the  charms  of  the 
ously  throwing  his  f^ies  an  old  settler  climate;  though  he  does  declare,  in  his 
came  up  to  the  bank,  brimful  of  com-  opening  chapter,  that  it  is  "second  to 
plaints  against  a  servant  girl.  ^^^^  j^  p^^j^^  ^^  salubrity."     Salubrious 

yl/r.  i9.  (at  the  top  of  his  voice).     "Serious  '^  may  be,  and  pleasant  enough  for   the 

charge  to  make,  sir.     Servant  gal "  two  or  three  summer  months  ;  but  through 


Well,  tell  us  all  about  it.     What's  her    great  part  of  the  year,  it  must  be  the  very 
name?    State  the  case."  abomination  of  disheartening  desolation. 
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Foa;s  that  last  for  weeks,  with  dripping  of  reefs  and  narrow  channels  which  Cap- 
rain,  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence ;  tain  Kennedy  has  described.  The  local 
and,  as  he  remarks,  *' these  fogs  are  terri-  pilots  are  sworn  to  secrecy;  and,  what  is 
bly  depressing;,  besides  being  most  dan-  more  reassuring,  by  lifting  buoys  and  lay* 
gerous."  And  of  the  dangers  he  came  to  ing  down  torpedoes,  hostile  vessels  tryin|; 
know  a  great  deal,  since  the  Druid  had  to  thread  the  passage  must  come  to  inevi- 
often  to  grope  her  way  into  unknown  har-  table  grief.  So  far  Bermuda  may  be  coo- 
bors,  by  the  hoarse  screams  of  her  steam  sideredsafe,  whatever  maybe  the  condi- 
whistles,  echoed  back  through  the  dark-  tion  of  the  fortifications  and  the  cannon 
ness  from  the  invisible  cliffs.  Then  the  in  the  batteries.  Yet  the  universal  neglect 
drift  of  icebergs  from  the  frozen  seas  of  our  colonial  defences  is  apparent  in  the 
round  the  pole  bring  down  the  low  spring  fact  that  no  telegraphic  communication 
temperature ;  and  when  the  summer  sun  has  hitherto  been  established  with  the 
begins  to  shine  warmly  on  the  frozen  and  West  Indies  on  the  one  side,  or  with  the 
saturated  soil,  the  glaciers  are  half  veiled  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other, 
in  the  rising  vapors.  So  that,  though  Jamaica  has  always  had  a  bad  name  io 
Newfoundland  may  have  its  attractions,  the  bills  of  mortality,  notwithstanding  its 
it  is  an  agreeable  transition  to  ship  in  the  beauties;  and  we  are  apt  to  fancy  the 
Druid  for  winter  cruising  in  the  tropics,  venomous  germs  of  yellow  fever  to  be 
among  the  sunny  isles  of  the  West  Indies  lurking  every  where,  with  its  snakes  among 
with  their  tropical  foliage.  its  fruits  and  its  flowers.  But  Captain 
Seven  times  did  Captain  Kennedy  come  Kennedy  declares  "that  statistics  would 
to  an  anchorage  at  the  Bermudas,  and  he  show  that  Jamaica  was  as  healthy  a  place 
ought  to  know  something  about  them,  as  there  is  on  the  globe,  and  far  more  so 
Bermudians,  in  a  blissful  state  of  self-  than  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  Cyprus  or  Hali* 
contentment,  profess  to  revel  in  an  earthly  fax."  Yellow  fever  is  almost  unknown 
paradise;  while  naval  and  military  officers  and  never  indigenous,  being  brought 
have  brou2:ht  up  evil  reports  of  the  islands,  thither  from  some  neighboring  island,  or 
pronouncing  them  "one  of  the  most  mo-  from  the  mainland  of  South  America, 
notonous  places  under  heaven."  The  And  he  backs  up  his  assertion  by  the  facts 
truth,  as  may  be  imagined,  lies  between  that,  during  the  three  winters  he  knew 
those  extremes.  The  islands  are  very  Port  Royal,  there  was  no  single  case  of 
beautiful,  yet  life  there  may  be  abominably  fever ;  while  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  naval 
dull.  hospital,  there  was  no  death  from  aov 

rj.,  .  .  J  •       ..  •  1  cause  whatever.     Health,  he  sa\'s,  is  all 

The  approach  from  seaward  IS  certainly  very  „  ^  .^«.' r     .j-  ^  i^ 

lovelv,  .-Jnd  tlie  pleasing  impression  remains  a  question  of  ordmary  care,  and  people 

after'one  has  skirted  the  reefs  at  the  entrance  "^^^  neglect  exercise,  and  indulge  in  ex- 

and  come  to  an  anchor  inside.    The  first  thing  cesses  or  indiscretions,  have  no  right  to 

that  attracts  the  eye  of  a  new-comer  is  the  blame  the  climate  if  they  suffer.     And  he 

wonderful  clearness  and  lovely  coloring  of  the  found  the  same  hospitality  among  the  ioi* 

water,  a  pale  greenish  blue,  and  the  beautiful  poverished  planters  which  was  glorified  by 

whiteness  of  the  c«)ral  strand.    The  water  is  »»Tom  Cringle,"  in  the  golden  days  before 

so  clear  that  the  reefs  are  plainly  visible,  and  emancipation,   and   praised    by   Anthony 

It  would  be  possible  for  even  a  stranger  to  'prollope  and  Charles  Kingsley  on  their 

thread  his  way  between  thenriin  a  clear  day.  comparatively  recent  visits.     But  he  can- 
.  .  .    ihc  contrast   between  the  snowy-white        ,  '^       i   u    "^  r  n      r  .l  **«***«.*.••■ 

houses  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  juniper  not  speak  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  the 

cedar  is  especially  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  friends  who  still  strive  to  cherish  the  Old 

the  eye,  wearied  by  the  monotony  of  gazing  on  kindly  traditions  under  difficulties.     Set- 

the  sea  for  several  days  previously.  .  .  .  For  ting  sugar  bounties  or  over-competition  in 


,...,.  ikruptcies.     How  is  it  possible 

emerald-green,  revealing  in  its  depths  wonder-  to  count  upon  plentiful  labor  at  a  reasOD- 

ful  corals,  sponges,  shells,  and  seaweeds,  with  ^bJe  rate,  when  two  easy  days  of  work  in 

manv  kinds  of  hrilliantlv  marked  nsh  swimming ^u   ..^Ji       :ii  i  ^       *u    li     i 

about  their  rocky  home.                                 "  each  week  will  keep  the  black  man  in  com- 

^  parative  luxury  ?    1  he  picturesque  charms 

As  a  fortress,  Bermuda  is  of  the  first  of  that  **  island  of  streams  "  have  been  its 

importance.     It  is  situated  almost  exactly  bane;  and  indolent  negroes  can  never  be 

half-way  between   the  northern   and   the  broken  to  regular  toil,  when   they  have 

southern  naval  stations ;  while  nature  has  I  only  to  cut  out  a  provision  ground  aoy- 

made    it    practically  impregnable.     The  where  from  a  wilderness  of  rich  and  unre- 

only  approach  lies  through  that  labyrinth  claimed  country.    Then,  the  physical  con- 
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ditions  of  the  districts  of  the  island  are  so  is  a  reflex  of  the  condition  of  the  country  —  an 

different,  that  it  is  impossible  to  general-  empty  treasury,  mortgaged  Custom-house,  offi- 

ize  either  on  them  or  their  productions.  cials  in  arrears,  and  troops  unpaid.    The  town 

is  infested  with  adventurers  of  every  national- 

The  rainfall  seems  to  be  cut  off  by  the  jty, 
mountainous  range  in  the  interior,  and  is  very  ,,«... 

unequally  divided.    On  the  south  side  people  .    Cuba  would  seem  to  be  drifting  through 

are  often  starved  for  want  of  water,  while  on  insolvency,  discontent,  depression,  and  de- 

the  north  they  have  abundance  —  often  too  spair,  towards  appropriation  by  American 

much.     Naturally  the  whole  features  of  the  speculators,  if  oot  open  annexation  by  the 

country  are  altered :  the  southern  slopes  of  the  United  States.     But  the  condition  of  the 

mountains  have  a  barren  and  withered  appear-  beautiful  Haiti  is  still  more  deplorable  and 

ance,  and  the  plains  are  parched,  hot,  and  hopeless.     That  magnificent  island,  called 

dusty.    The  north  side  is  precisely  the  re-  "the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  as  Cuba  was 

verse  :  here  may  be  seen  tropical  vegetation  m  «.  »i       «       1  n       j  .   •    •        .u-  *     »u 

all    its  glorv,  with  lovely  flowers,  ferns,  and  ^^!  ^"^'V'  and  containing  thirty    hou- 

orchids  to  delight  the  naturalist.     Most  of  the  ^and  square  miles,  is  scantily  populated 

fruit  is  grown  on  this  side,  and  immense  quan-  oy  some  seven  hundred  thousand    semi- 

lities  of  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  are  shipped  to  savages.     It   has  a   thin  fringe   of  semi- 

the  United  States.  civilization  in  the  few  filthy  coast  towns, 

i?«.^^rt;«^  ««-.  rvf  k:o  «.,^»*-.,^-*.i,  A^^i  which  ape  the   manners,  the  court  cere- 
Keporting  one  01  his  quarter-deck  deci-  •  1       j  .l  \      c         »  i:* 

sioDs  in  a  coIlisioD  case,  where  the  horse  ™onial.  and  the  armaments  of  great  Euro- 

which    had  been   hired    by  one    of    the  P*f"  P°\*"-.  T*T""''''%*'V.If  '2°^ 

-        -  ^  -  '  With  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  mhab- 


3^«^-.      A  k^o»«..,o;«»«  «,^**  <,^n^^  ;.« »..»  oi   Haiti,  even  as  it  exists  on 
ence.     A  boatswain  s  mate,  called  in  sup-  -i      i_i  tn        j      t^        / 

.^^rf  «f  ♦K*»riof««^o«»  :»  «:..:.*«  k:e  «<»..o;^o  considerably  over-officered.     To  a  (nomi- 
port  oi  the  detendant,  IS  giving  his  version        ,.  ,  /    •  u*  ^i  j  ..  .l 

of  the  affair* nal)  force  of  eight  thousand  troops  there 

are  allotted  no  less  than  two  thousand  full 

"  Well,  sir,  all  I  knows  is  that 'Umphreys  "  generals.     "Whenever   a  general  dies  a 

(the  man's  name  was  Humphreys)  "was  close  salute  is  fired,  consequently  minute-guns 

hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  when  this  'ere  ^ay  be   heard  almost  every  day."     The 

fi.gger  came  a-beanng  down  on  him  dead  afore  numerous  generals    receive  no   pay,  but 

the  wind.     'Umphries,  seeing   him  a-coming,  ^^^  ^^^^uiLA  ♦«  .^Kx^^^u  *u^  nT/N^ltr  ^e 

puts  his  'elm  down  to  clear  him.  but  the  nigged  ^[^.  Permitted  to  embezzle  the  money  of 

came  right  athwart  "liis  bows  and  sunk  him.  ^^eir  men,  who,  so  far  as  they  are  really 

By  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  sir,  'Umphrcys  "^der  the  colors,  must,   it  is   to  be  sup- 

was  in  the  right,  and  the  nigger  wrong."  posed,  either  starve  or  steal  for  a  subsist- 

^.  .1     I    r       T        •  i_     I-  ence.    Consequently  we  are  not  surprised 

The  outlook   for  Jamaica  may  be  by  jo  hear  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 

no  means  brilliant,  but  Captain  Kennedy  ^^  j^  ^^^^^     ^^at  there  is  no  kind  of 

gives  a  still   more  depressing  report  of  public  security -,  and  that  political  disturb- 

the  present  cotidit.on  and   the  prospects  ^^^^^  ^^^  of  frequent  occurrence.     But 

?k  S"u^'  I  \  It  "a^  .*,?  ?"^  ^^°i  ^^^A  the  president,  pending  the  next  revolution 
he  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  contributed  ^hat  may  sweep  him  from  power,  has  no 
largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  mother  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  disturbers 
country;  that  each  successive  captain-  ^^  ^^,j^  ^^^^^  ^^  3h^^j3  ^^^^  ^ 
general  enriched  himself  quickly,  and  as  batches,  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time;  and  is 
a  matter  of  course  with  the  perquisites  ^  j^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^h  remedies  may 
paid  ungrudgingly  by  prosperous  sugar-  ^J^  ,^^  excitement.  The  rival  re- 
growers.  But  the  slave  emancipation  act  public  of  San  Domingo  is  administered 
of  five  years  back  has  ruined  Cuba,  as  our  ^^^„  ^^^^  frugally.  There  is  no  stand- 
legislation  ruined  Jamaica  half  a  century  j^g  ^rmy,  and  Consequently  there  are  no 
"^^*^'^^'  generals,  but  each  man  arms  himself  as 
The  financial  condition  of  the  island  is  des-  well  as  he  can  afford,  and  taking  the  law 
pcrate.  The  Custom-houses  are,  and  have  jnto  his  own  hands,  uses  his  deadly  weap- 
been  for  some  time,  mortgaged  to  a  very  large  0^5  ^^  ^he  slightest  provocation, 
amount.  The  estimated  deficit  for  the  finan-  g^^  ^j^^jj  ^^  g  j^^  ^j  ^^e  Haitien  peo- 
cial  year  endmg  30th  June,  i»3o,  was  calcu-  ,  semi-savages,  we  did  them  some- 
lated  at  20,000,000  dollars  —  probably  much  f,.  .1.  *^  •  .•  a  j  ..  ^  ^«.. 
below  the  mark.  No  taxes  are  collected,  al-  ^^'^g  "^^^^  than  justice.  And  we  may 
though  the  treasury  is  empty,  as  the  people  close  our  notice  of  a  fascinating  book  with 
cannot  or  will  not  pay,  and  the  authorities  a  glance  at  the  most  sensational  of  its 
dare  not  make  them.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Havana  chapters.     Captain    Kennedy   anticipates 
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his  critics,  declaring,  by  way  of  preface, 
that  he  *'  shall  neither  be  surprised  nor 
offended  if  the  reader  gives  me  credit  for 
a  lively  imagination,  or  at  least  a  gross 
exaggeration  of  facts/*  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  convinced  that  the  Ha'itiens 
are  cannibals;  that  they  practise  with 
little  affectation  of  secrecy  the  most  blood- 
thirsty and  disgusting  rites  ;  that  sorcery 
is  their  religion,  and  a  recognized  institu- 
tion among  them;  and  that  its  festivals 
are  celebrated  by  human  sacrifices.  Those 
blacks,  having  been  brought  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  have  faith- 
fully preserved  the  traditions  and  contin- 
ued to  practise  the  rites  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Haiti  is  nominally  a  Christian  and  Cath- 
olic country:  it  has  an  archbishop,  four 
bishops,  and  one  hundred  priests.  But 
the  Church  has  always  been  powerless 
against  the  sorcerers  and  serpent-wor- 
shippers ;  and  even  the  president,  as  head 
of  the  civil  power,  prudently  ignores  their 
existence.  On  certain  high  days  and  holi- 
days the  ceremonies  and  orgies  are  known 
to  recur  periodically. 

The  people  are  called  together  by  beat  of 
drum,  usually  at  midnight.  The  ceremony  be- 
gins by  administering  oaths  enjoining  secrecv. 
Dancing  then  commences,  the  excitement  being 
supplemented  by  copious  libations  of  rum,  till 
one  or  more  of  the  wretches  fall  down  in  a  fit, 
when  the  spirit  of  Voudoux  is  supposed  to 
have  entered  into  them.  These  orgies  gen- 
erally last  three  days,  but  often  much  longer. 
On  the  first  night  a  priest  sacrifices  a  cock 
at  the  altar,  the  blood  being  drunk  warm. 
Dancing  then  recommences,  and  the  orgies  go 
on  till  the  individuals  are  incapable  of  further 
exertions.  .  .  .  On  the  third  night  the  orgies 
continue,  when  a  little  child  is  brought  in  :  the 
child's  throat  is  cut  by  the  priest,  the  blood 
handed  round  and  drunk  warm  ;  the  body  is 
then  cut  up  and  eaten  raw,  that  which  is  not 
disposed  of  being  salted  for  further  use. 

It  is  said  that  child-stealing  is  a  regular 
calling  among  the  women ;  that  children 
are  slaughtered  annually  by  hundreds; 
and  that  the  terror  established  by  the 
heathen  priests  is  so  great,  that  none  of 
the  bereaved  parents  venture  to  complain. 
It  is  very  conceivable  that  such  horrors 
of  cruelty  and  even  cannibalism  might  be 
perpetrated  in  frenzies  of  superstitious 
excitement.  But  Captain  Kennedy  is  of 
opinion  that  cannibalism  is  habitually 
practised  in  cold  blood ;  that  the  negro 
has  a  natural  liking  for  human  flesh  ;  and  : 
that  unnatural  mothers  will  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  children  simultane- 
ously by  making  a  meal  off  their  own 
newly  born  infants.     He  assures  us  that 


humaa  flesh  has  openly  been  sold  io  the 
Ha'itien  markets ;  and  that  meo  and  wom- 
en have  been  repeatedly  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  cannibalism.  On  these  occa- 
sions "  the  worthy  magistrate "  sends 
them  away  with  a  reproof  and  a  nominal 
punishment.  Seventy  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  The  late  president  had  eight 
cannibals  shot,  to  whom  the  crime  had 
been  brought  home  conclusively ;  but  the 
only  effect  of  that  startling  example  was 
to  make  the  practice  of  cannibalism  more 
secret.  Remarking  that  the  HaYtiens  have 
their  faults,  and  that  their  tastes  are  cer- 
tainly peculiar.  Captain  Kennedy  sums  up 
his  observations  on  the  country  by  specu- 
lating on  its  probable  future :  — 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the 
future  of  Haiti ;  possibly  in  time  to  come  it 
may  be  annexed  by  the  United  States  or  other 
powerful  and  civilized  country.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is,  I  fear,  destined  to  remain  a  blot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  disgrace  and  a  parody 
on  the  name  of  civilization,  and  a  monument 
of  anarchy  and  misrule. 

And  it  will  be  a  marvel,  with  the  present 
mania  for  promiscuous  colonization,  if  the 
Ha'itiens  do  not  find  foreign  masters  be- 
fore many  years  are  over. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SAMUEL  FOOTE, 

THE  ENGLISH  ARISTOPHANES. 

This  was  the  title  given  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  wits  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  works  have  fallen  into  strange 
and  undeserved  neglect.  Samael  Foote, 
if  we  may  accept  the  estimate  of  his  coo- 
temporaries  —  and  it  is  almost  unanimous 
on  this  point  —  was  the  most  original  and 
daring  humorist  of  his  time.  Garrick 
described  him  as  a  roan  of  wonderful  abil- 
ities, and  the  most  entertaining  compan- 
ion he  had  ever  known.  **  Upon  my 
word,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole,  "if  Mr, 
Foote  be  not  checked  we  shall  have  the 
army  itself,  on  its  return  from  Boston, 
besieged  in  the  Haymarket ; "  while  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  met  Foote  for  the  first  time 
at  Fitzherbert's,  said :  "  Having  no  good 
opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolveci  not 
to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
please  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went  on 
eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting 
not  to  mind  him,  but  the  dog  was  so  very 
comical  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  io 
my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  Sir,  he 
was  irresistible  ! " 
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Namerous  other  anecdotes  are  related 
of  the  ready  wit  of  Foote,  but  his  wit  by 
DO  means  exhausted  his  worth,  for  he  was 
a  roan  of  considerable  reading  and  good 
classical  learning,  and  could  shine  (it  is 
said)  in  instructive  and  rational  conversa- 
tion  with  a  single  friend,  with  equal  force 
as  he  could  set  a  table  in  a  roar.  But  he 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  lowest  form 
of  satire —  that  which  is  merely  personal 
and  consequently  evanescent  —  and  paid 
little  regard  to  the  husbanding  of  his  fac- 
ulties. The  result  is,  that  his  pieces  are 
devoid  of  the  highest  art,  that  moulding 
which  genius  gives  to  its  productions  in 
the  interest  of  posterity.  He  had  an  al- 
most  abnormal  development  of  the  faculty 
of  personal  mimicry,  and  this  made  him 
such  a  power  that  he  was  dreaded  by  all 
classes.  He  exercised  his  faculty  to  ex- 
cess, though  Johnson  observed  to  Bos- 
well:  "He  does  not  make  fools  of  his 
company  ;  they  whom  he  exposes  are  fools 
already  ;  he  only  brings  them  into  action." 
But  as  most  persons  have  a  morbid  hor- 
ror of  being  subjected  to  ridicule,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  society  gave  Foote  a  wide 
berth.  There  are  many  men  to  whom 
ridicule  is  worse  than  death. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  life  of 
Foote  in  detail ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  bi- 
ographer has  remarked,  in  his  early  days, 
and  before  he  became  the  cynosure  of  the 
town,  we  might  find  him  in  a  coach  one 
day,  and  the  next  in  a  prison;  at  one 
time  setting  up  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  another  broiling  a  beef-steak 
in  a  garret.  But  we  may  note  a  few  sali- 
ent points  in  his  career.  He  was  born  at 
Truro  on  the  27th  of  January,  1720.  His 
father,  who  filled  the  posts  of  receiver  of 
fines  for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
joint  commissioner  of  prizes,  was  in  no 
wise  distinguished  intellectually.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Goodere,  Bart.,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Hereford,  by  a  granddaughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland.  By  a  terrible  deed  of  fratri- 
cide, which  is  too  well  known  to  speak  of 
here,  a  large  fortune  passed  to  Mrs.  Foote, 
and  afterwards  to  her  son  Samuel.  The 
humorist  derived  his  wit  and  ability  from 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  good  education 
and  considerable  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
and  a  favorite  in  fashionable  and  literary 
circles. 

Foote  was  educated  first  at  Worcester 
and  then  at  the  college  of  that  name  at 
Oxford.  Worcester  College  owed  its 
foundation  to  Sir  T.  C.  Winford,  a  second 
cousin  of  our  author's.  Turning  first  to 
the  law,  Foote  speedily  relinquished  this, 


his  impulsive  and  original  mind  craving 
for  other  occupation.  Next  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  some  fortune  and  good 
family,  but  they  soon  disagreed.  Foote 
squandered  the  whole  of  what  fortune  was 
at  his  command,  and  being  driven  to  the 
stage  for  a  livelihood,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Haymarket  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1744,  io  the  character  of 
Othello.  He  failed  in  this  ambitious  un- 
dertaking, though  not  from  the  mere  elo- 
cutionary point  of  view ;  but  to  essay  such 
a  character  as  Othello  without  in  the  first 
place  endeavoring  to  master  the  mind  of 
Shakespeare,  is  something  like  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Footers  brief  experience  taught  him  many 
useful  lessons.  Having  tried  tragedy,  he 
essayed  Lord  Foppington  in  "  The  Re- 
lapse," but  succeeded  no  better.  Failing 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  forms  of  the 
drama,  he  was  driven  to  ask  where  his 
talent  did  lie.  The  answer  came  in  the 
great  success  with  which  he  represented 
characters  within  the  apprehension  of  the 
multitude. 

His  first  real  success  was  achieved  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  the  spring  of 
1747,  when  he  appeared  in  the  double 
character  of  author  and  actor.  The  piece 
was  entitled,  *'  Diversions  of  the  Morn- 
ing," and  dealt,  like  its  successors,  with 
characters  in  real  life,  whose  foibles  were 
exceedingly  well  reproduced  on  the  stage. 
The  author  descended  even  to  the  manner 
and  tone  of  the  persons  whom  he  intended 
to  take  off;  the  Westminster  justices  op- 
posed the  production  of  this  piece,  but 
Foote  was  well  supported,  and,  with  his 
ready  wit,  altered  the  title  of  his  piece  to 
"  Mr.  Foote  giving  Tea  to  his  Friends." 
The  representation  was  given  for  more 
than  forty  mornings  to  crowded  and  fash- 
ionable audiences,  though  a  futile  attempt 
was  made  to  crush  the  author.  In  his 
next  piece,  "The  Auction  of  Pictures," 
Foote  brought  in  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  the 
leading  justice  of  the  peace  for  Westmin- 
ster; Mr.  Cock,  the  famous  auctioneer; 
and  the  celebrated  orator  Henley. 

Footers  powers  of  mimicry  and  truth  to 
nature  led  him  into  a  serious  difficulty 
with  one  Faulkner,  a  printer  of  Dublin. 
This  unfortunate  man  was  ridiculed  by 
the  actor,  who  not  only  copied  his  speech, 
but  his  dress  and  manner,  so  that  every 
one  immediately  recognized  the  character. 
Faulkner  was  so  enraged  that  he  brought 
an  action  against  Foote,  and,  what  was 
worse,  -recovered  damages  to  the  extent 
of  ;^ 300.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
both  Foote  and  Fielding  ran  the  gauntlet 
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of  the  lord  cliamberlain\s  censorship ;  both 
were  the  subjects  of  public  slander;  both 
were  public  comedians  and  free  livers; 
and  both  made  a  great  sensation  in  town 
after  having  been  refused  a  license  for 
their  productions.  Extravagant  to  the 
last  decree,  we  next  find  Foote  in  France, 
where  he  sojourned  for  four  years,  dissi- 
pating the  greater  part  of  the  fortune 
which  had  come  to  him  through  his  fam- 
iiy.  His  Parisian  experience  led  to  many 
rumors,  some  enemies  asserting  that  he 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  others  (with 
whom  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought) 
roundly  declaring  that  he  had  been  hanged. 
In  the  year  1752,  however,  the  wandering 
comet  astonished  his  friends  and  enemies 
alike  by  appearing  in  London  in  one  of 
his  pieces. 

Foote  had  hit  both  Garrick  and  Mack- 
lin  rather  hard  in  his  early  productions, 
but  no  rankling  sore  was  left  as  regards 
the  former,  Garrick  maintaining  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  dramatist,  ex- 
tending help  to  and  occasionally  receiving 
it  from  him.  Early  in  1758  Foote  paid  a 
visit  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  exceedingly 
well  received  at  Sheridan's  Theatre.  It 
was  here  that  he  originally  produced 
"The  Minor,'Mn  many  respects  his  best 
play.  When  the  piece  was-  afterwards 
produced  in  London,  Foote  sent  the  man- 
uscript to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  a  request  that  his  Grace  would  look 
it  over,  and  if  he  saw  any  objectionable 
passages  in  it,  **  would  exercise  the  free 
use  of  his  pen,  either  in  the  way  of  eras- 
ure or  correction.''  The  dramatist  had 
severely  handled  the  Methodists  in  this 
piece,  and  of  course  if  he  could  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  archbishop  to 
it,  he  might  fairly  have  congratulated  him- 
self upon  doing  an  excellent  stroke  of 
business.  The  archbishop,  however,  was 
not  to  be  caught,  and  having  the  wisdom 
ot  the  serpent,  he  returned  the  manuscript 
as  it  reached  him,  observing  to  a  confi- 
dential friend  that,  if  he  had  put  his  pen 
to  the  piece,  by  way  of  correction  or  ob- 
jection, the  wit  might  have  advertised  his 
play  as  '*  corrected  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Foote  might  make  mistakes,  but  he  was  | 
as  cute  as  a  Yankee  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. A  number  of  answers  appeared  to 
the  attacks  made  in  ''The  Minor"  on  the 
Methodists,  and  one  pamphlet  in  particu- 
lar was  so  ably  written,  that  Foote  was 
driven  to  reply  to  it.  Mrs.  Cole,  a  lead- 
ing character  in  the  piece,  frequently  re- 
fers to  her  triend  Dr,  Squintum,  who  was 
easily  identiiied  with  the  famous  George  ; 
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Whitefield,  of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Tabernacle.  This  and  other  persooalities 
gave  great  umbrage.  Foote  cleverly  de- 
fended himself  in  a  lengthy  pamphlet 
which  speaks  highly  for  his  dialectical 
skill.  He  defined  comedy  to  be  ao  exact 
representation  of  the  peculiar  manners  of 
that  people  amongst  whom  it  happened  to 
be  performed;  **a  faithful  imitation  of 
singular  absurdities,  particular  foUiett 
which  are  openly  produced,  as  criminals 
are  publicly  punished  for  the  correction 
of  individuals,  and  as  an  example  to  the 
whole  community."  There  is  no  particu- 
lar fault  to  be  found  with  this  definilion, 
but  unfortunately  Foote  now  and  again 
transgressed  the  very  limits  he  had  him- 
self laid  down.  He  ridiculed  (personal 
peculiarities  which  were  the  misfortune, 
and  not  the  fault  of  those  afflicted  with 
them.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  cite 
Foote's  own  grounds  for  attacking  White- 
field. 

If  [he  said]  in  despite  of  art  and  nature,  not 
content  with  depreciating  every  individual  of 
his  own  order ;  with  a  countenance  not  only 
inexpressive  but  ludicrous;  dialect,  not  only 
provincial,  but  barbarous ;  a  deportmert,  not 
only  awkward,  but  savage  —  he  will  produce 
himself  to  the  whole  public,  and  then  deliver 
doctrines  equally  heretical  and  absurd,  in  a 
language  at  once  inelegant  and  ungrammatical, 
he  must  have  his  pretensions  to  oratory  de- 
rided, his  sincerity  suspected,  and  the  truth  of 
his  mission  denied. 

In  this  passage  of  arms  with  his  clerh 
cal  antagonist,  Foote  evinced  the  sup^ 
riority  of  his  classical  knowledge,  and 
corrected  many  mistakes  into  which  his 
opponent  had  fallen  with  regard  to  the 
Attic  stage. 

Always  falling  foul  of  some  brother 
actor  or  another,  and  travestying  them  in 
a  manner  as  galling  as  it  was  natural,  his 
frequent  quarrels  were  not  so  remarkable 
as  the  rapid  reconciliations  which  almost 
invariably  followed.  Arthur  Murphy,  for 
example,  who  had  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  humorist,  in  connection 
with  **The  Englishman  Returned,"  forgot 
Foote's  plagiary,  and  in  1761  opened  in 
conjunction  with  him  Drury  Lane  Thear 
tre.  Success  failed  to  attend  upon  them« 
and  they  dissolved  partnership.  Foots 
somewhat  retrieved  his  fortunes  with 
**  The  Liar,"  produced  at  Covent  Garden. 
His  '*  Orators  "  was  also  brought  forward 
in  1762  at  the  Haymarket.  With  a  bold 
candor,  the  author  announced  that  in  the 
latter  piece  he  should  introduce  no  less  a 
person  than  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  of 
course  much  to  the  great  lexicographer's 
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discredit.  But  for  once,  Foote  had  reck- 
oned without  his  host.  Afraid  that  the 
burly  doctor  would  really  fulfil  his  threat 
of  going  upon  the  stage  and  knocking 
down  the  performer  with  a  cudgel,  Foote 
deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor. 
He  was  obliged  to  allow  all  the  delightful 
superstitious  material  about  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost  to  go  for  nothing.  But  Foote 
was  really  accommodated  with  a  tedious 
and  expensive  lawsuit  arising  out  of  '*  The 
Orators."  He  had  attacked  Faulkner,  the 
printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal^  with  the 
result  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
the  only  satisfaction  he  could  obtain  was 
the  publication  of  a  mock  **  Trial  of  Foote," 
in  which  he  severely  handled  his  pros- 
ecutor. 

Foote  now  went  on  producing  his  pieces 
at  the  Haymarket  in  quick  succession. 
"The  Mayor  of  Garratt,"  "The  Patron," 
"The  Commissary,"  brought  him  much 
pecuniary  profit,  and  gave  him  the  favor 
and  countenance  of  the  fashionable  world. 
But  early  in  1766,  a  severe  accident  befell 
him  in  the  huntino;-field.  Being  induced 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Delaval,  and 
others  —  who  with  himself  were  on  a  visit 
to  Lord  Mexborough  —  to  go  out  with  the 
hounds,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg.  Amputation  was  rendered  nec- 
essary, but  even  while  it  was  being  per- 
formed Foote  could  not  suppress  his 
humor,  and  observed  that  he  had  now  no 
fears  of  corns,  sores,  or  gibed  heels,  and 
"would  not  change  his  one  good  leg  for 
Lord  Spindle's  two  drumsticks."  The 
loss  of  a  limb  did  not  interfere  with  his 
performances  on  the  stage,  indeed  it  re- 
sulted in  his  warm  patron,  the  Duke  of 
York,  procuring  for  him  the  royal  patent 
for  a  summer  theatre.  He  now  purchased 
the  Haymarket,  rebuilt  it,  and  opened  it 
in  May,  1767,  with  "An  Occasional  Pre- 
lude," in  which  Banister  and  himself  ap)- 
peared.  Then  followed  "The  Tailors," 
respecting  whose  authorship  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt.  This  was  in  time  suc- 
ceeded by  Foote's  "  Devil  upon  Two 
Sticks."  Having  made  four  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  "  Devil,"  he  lost  it  all 
at  play  to  a  company  of  blacklegs  at  Bath  ; 
so  that  the  devil  was  well  revenged  for 
the  liberties  which  had  been  taken  with 
his  individuality.  After  a  fiying  visit  to 
Dublin,  in  1770  Foote  produced  his 
"Lame  Lover"  in  London,  but  the  piece 
was  a  failure.  Three  years  later  he  brought 
out  the  "  Primitive  Puppet  Show,"  This 
novel  entertainment  was  presented  to 
crowded  houses,  the  Haymarket  being 
crammed  with    carriages.     So  great  was 
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the  excitement  of  the  public,  that  they 
burst  open  the  doors  to  obtain  admittance. 
When  the  show  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, a  lady  asked  Foote  whether  his  fig- 
ures would  be  as  large  as  life.  "Oh  no, 
my  lady,"  he  replied,  "not  quite;  indeed, 
not  much  larger  than  Garrick,"  the  great 
tragic  actor  being,  as  is  well  known,  some- 
what diminutive  in  size.  "The  Maid  of 
Bath  "  was  produced  in  1771,  "The  Na- 
bob "in  1772,  and  in  1774  appeared  "The 
Cozeners,"  with  a  prologue  by  David  Gar- 
rick, this  being  "  the  peace-oftering  thrown 
in  by  Roscius  to  Aristophanes,  on  a  new 
reconciliation  of  the  parties."  Foote  had 
attempted  to  borrow  ;^SOO  from  Garrick, 
and,  as  might  be  imagined,  unsuccessfully. 

In  1775  a  strange  quarrel  arose  between 
Foote  and  the  notorious  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  which  furnished  a  good  deal  of 
scandal  for  the  town.  After  our  difficul- 
ties with  America,  the  duchess  absorbed 
the  public  attention.  She  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  deceased  duke's  vast 
revenues,  and  Foote,  in  his  "Trip  to  Cal- 
ais" and  "The  Capuchin,"  showed  how 
she  used  this  wealth  to  contaminate  the 
public  mind  through  her  minion  Jackson 
or  Forster,  represented  as  O'Donnovan 
and  Dr.  Viper.  The  expressed  intention 
of  bringing  her  Grace's  follies  upon  the 
Haymarket  stage  aroused  her  friends,  who 
in  turn  charged  Foote  with  a  countervail- 
ing crime.  The  duchess  gave  it  out  that 
her  impending  trial  for  bigamy  would  be 
prejudiced  by  the  exposure  of  her  follies, 
and  in  the  end  the  lord  chamberlain  pro- 
hibited the  "Trip  to  Calais."  Foote  was 
greatly  annoyed,  but  was  obliged  to  call 
for  a  truce  with  his  fair  antagonist.  The 
only  stipulation  he  made  was  that  all  at* 
tacics  upon  his  own  character  should  cease. 
Whether  this  was  construed  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  on  Foote's  part  does  not  appear, 
but  the  attacks  continued  with  unabated 
violence,  and  the  duchess  sent  him  a  scur- 
rilous letter.  Foote  replied  with  a  terri- 
bly cutting  and  sarcastic  epistle.  The 
correspondence  was  such  that  it  cannot 
be  reproduced,  but  Foote  made  one  very 
effective  point.  The  honor  of  his  parents 
having  been  attacked,  he  answered,  with 
regard  more  especially  to  his  mother  — 
"Her  fortune  was  large,  and  her  morals 
irreproachable  till  your  Grace  condescend- 
ed to  stain  them.  She  was  upwards  of 
fourscore  years  old  when  she  died ;  and. 
what  will  surprise  your  Grace,  was  never 
married  but  once  in  her  li/e.^^ 

The  duchess  {n^e  Miss  Chudleigh)  was 
tried  for  bigamy  before  the  House  of 
Lords,   and   found    guilty.     The    quarrel 
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now  proceeded  with  vigor.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1776  "The  Capuchin"  was  pro- 
duced, and  it  was  found  that  the  dramatist 
had  made  a  terrible  exposd (\n  the  char- 
acter of  Viper)  of  Jackson,  who  was  chief 
of  her  Grace's  council.  The  justice  of 
the  satire  seems  to  have  been  widely 
acknowledt^ed,  but  that  only  the  more 
enraged  the  object  of  the  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly Jackson,  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
federate, and  supported  by  the  duchess 
with  funds,  laid  a  disgraceful  charge 
against  Foote.  He  was  honorably  ac- 
quitted, the  whole  thing  having  been  an 
infamous  fabrication ;  but  although  he 
still  retained  both  his  public  and  private 
friends,  his  health  broke  down  under  the 
slander.  Hysterics,  languor,  and  exces- 
sive excitement,  he  alternately  suffered 
from,  and  was  obliged  eventually  to  retire 
from  the  stage.  He  disposed  of  his  pa- 
tent to  George  Colman,  author  of  "The 
Jealous  Wife,"  on  the  understanding  that 
be  was  to  receive  four  hundred  pounds 
every  quarter  of  a  year.  In  return  he  en- 
gaged to  play  occasionaI]>  at  the  Hay- 
market  only.  His  appearances  on  the 
stage  were  very  fitful,  and  being  seized 
with  paralysis  on  one  occasion  during  the 
season  of  1777,  he  retired  for  ever  from 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  Going  to 
Brighton  to  recover  his  health,  he  was 
ordered  from  thence  to  France  by  his 
physicians,  but  he  never  got  farther  than 
Dover.  Here  he  expired,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  wit  being  strong  to  the  last.  It 
seems  that  before  he  undertook  this  last 
journey  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  end  ; 
for  in  going  over  his  house  in  Suffolk 
Street  he  came  to  the  portrait  of  Weston, 
upon  which  he  gazed  for  some  time,  sigh- 
ing out,  **  Poor  Weston  !  "  Then,  turning 
round,  he  added,  "  It  will  be  very  shortly 
'Poor  Foote  I'  or  the  intelligence  of  my 
spirits  very  much  deceives  me."  He  was 
buried  by  torchlight  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1777,  but  no  stone  or  memorial  of 
any  kind  distinguishes  his  grave. 

The  character  of  Foote  was  never  so 
well  described  —  considering  the  brevity 
of  the  sketch  —  as  in  Mr.  Burke's  volume 
of  the  "  Annual  Register  "  for  1777  :  — 

Mr.  Foote,  as  a  private  man,  was  sincere, 
generous,  and  humane.  As  no  man  ever  con- 
tributed more  to  the  entertainment  of  the  pub- 
lic, so  no  man  oftener  made  tiic  minds  of  his 
companions  expand  with  mirth  and  good- 
humor  ;  and  in  the  company  of  men  of  high 
rank  and  sui>erior  fortune,  who  courted  his 
acquaintance,  he  always  preserved  a  noble  in- 
dependency.     That   he   had  his  foibles  and 
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caprices  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny  ;  but  they 
were  amply  counterbalanced  by  his  merits  and 
abilities,  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  pos* 
terity  with  distinguished  reputation.  "Alas, 
poor  Yorick  I  Where  be  your  gambols,  your 
songs,  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar?  Not  one, 
now.    Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  " 

The  estimates  formed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Macaulay  of  Samuel  Foote, 
require  considerable  revision.  They  were 
partial  and  unjust.  As  the  late  John  Fors- 
ter  remarked :  — 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  the  drama- 
tist, it  is  as  an  unprincipled  satirist,  who,  while 
he  affected  to  be  the  terror  of  vice  and  folly, 
was  -only  anxious  to  extort  forbearance-money 
from  the  timid,  or  to  fill  his  theatre  at  the  in- 
discriminate expense  of  friends  and  enemies* 
virtuous  or  vicious,  who  presented  foibles 
capable  of  being  turned  into  ridicule.  When 
Mr.  Macaulay  speaks  of  him,  it  is  as  a  man 
whose  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  bat 
all  caricature  ;  and  who  could  take  o£f  only 
some  strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a  lisp, 
a  Northampton  burr,  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a 
stoop  or  a  shu^e. 

We  incline  rather  to  Mr.  Forster's  es- 
timate, that  a  careful  examinatioa  of 
Foote*s  writings  shows  they  are  not  nn* 
worthy  of  a  higher  place  in  literature  than 
they  now  enjoy.  His  readiness  on  all 
occasions  gave  him  great  power,  and  fre- 
quently enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  vie* 
tory  when  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
defeated  and  humiliated.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  other  competent  judges  admitted  that 
there  was  much  more  in  him  than  the 
simple  buffoon,  while  he  had  a  consider^ 
able  stock  of  learning,  and  more  wit  and 
more  command  over  humorous  narrative 
than  any  contemporary  member  of  his 
profession. 

Foote  was  beyond  question /Zz^i/f^rrVs- 
ceps  in  the  art  of  joking  and  repartee. 
Many  of  his  witticisms  will  live  long  after 
his  comedies  are  forgotten.  A  volume 
might  easily  be  compiled  of  his  gpoA 
things  ;  and  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
illustrating  this  side  of  bis  character  by 
quoting  some  examples  of  his  wit.  Con- 
versing one  evening  at  the  dinner  table  of 
a  nobleman,  he  was  interrupted  at  the  cul- 
minating point  of  one  of  bis  best  stories 
by  the  remark,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Foote,  but  your  handkerchief  is  half  out 
of  your  pocket." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Foote,  replacing 
it :  **  you  know  the  company  better  than  I 
.  do."    And  then  he  finished  bis  story. 

At  the  same  nobleman's  table  on  an* 

i  other  occasion,  the  host  ordered  a  bottle 

of  Cape  to  be  set  on  the  table,  extolling 
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at  the  same  time  its  good  qualities,  and 
particularly  its  age.  But  the  glasses  he 
sent  round  scarcely  held  a  thimbleful. 
"  Fine  wine,  upon  my  soul ! "  said  the  wit, 
smacking  his  lips. 

**  Is  it  not  very  curious?"  asked  his 
lordship. 

"  Perfectly  so,  indeed,"  replied  Foote ; 
••  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any- 
thing 50  little  of  its  a^e  in  my  life  before." 

The  wit  delighted  in  girding  at  Gar- 
rick  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  A 
young  gentleman  desirous  of  going  on  the 
stage  asked  Foote's  opinion  upon  the 
various  theatres  ;  he  replied  that  Garrick 
had  certainly  judgment  to  discern,  and 
candor  to  allow  of  merit  wherever  he 
found  it;  but  advised  him  to  be  cautious 
in  making  his  bargain,  for  in  that  he 
would  be  too  hard  almost  for  the  devil 
himself.  He  well  reproved  one  who 
sought  to  extract  fun  out  of  his  cork  leg. 
"  Why  do  you  attack  my  weakest  part?  " 
he  asked.    *•  Did  1  ever  say  anything  about 

your  head  ?  "     Baron  B ,  a  notorious 

gambler,  being  detected  at  Bath  secreting 
a  card,  the  company  in  the  warmth  of 
their  resentment  threw  him  out  of  an  up- 
stairs room  where  they  had  been  playing. 
The  baron  loudly  complained  of  this 
usage  to  Foote,  and  asked  what  he  should 
do.  •*  Do,"  said  the  other ;  *'  why,  it  is  a 
plain  case  — never  play  sO //(^/e  again  as 
long  as  you  live."  A  bombastic  country 
squire  was  one  morning  boasting  of  the 
number  of  fashionable  people  he  had 
called  upon.  "  Among  the  rest,"  he  ob- 
served, **  1  called  upon  my  good  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Chol-mon-de-ley,  but  he  was 
not  at  home."  "  That  is  exceedingly  sur- 
prising," interposed  Foote;  "what,  nor 
any  of  his  pe-o-ple?  " 

A  physician  at  Bath  confided  to  Foote 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poems;  "but,"  he  added,  "I  have  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  1  don't  know  what 
to  do."  "  Then  lake  my  advice,"  rejoined 
the  humorist,  "and  let  your  poems  keep 
company  with  the  rest  of  your  irons."  In 
the  suite  of  Lord  Townshend,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  was  a  person  who  led  a 
very  strange  and  sometimes  embarrassed 
life  in  London.  "  That  is  one  of  my  gen- 
tlemen at  large,"  said  his  Excellency; 
*' do  you  know  him?"  "Very  well,"  re- 
plied Foote;  "and  what  you  tell  me  of 
him  is  most  extraordinary  —  first  that  he 
is  a  gentlemany  and  next  that  he  is  at 
iari^ey  The  foolish  Duke  of  Cumberland 
went  one  night  into  the  green-room  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  "  Well,  Foote,"  he 
began,   "  here  I   am,  ready  as   usual  to 


swallow  all  your  good  things."  "  Really 
your  Royal  Highness  must  have  an  ex- 
cellent digestion,"  retorted  Foote,  "for 
you  never  bring  any  of  them  up  again." 
A  person  utterly  destitute  of  tune  was 
asked-why  he  was  always  humming  a  cer- 
tain air.  "  Because  it  haunts  me,"  he 
replied.  "  No  wonder,  when  you  are  for- 
ever murdering  it."  A  mercantile  man, 
who  had  written  a  poem,  exacted  from 
Foote  a  promise  to  listen  to  it.  The 
author  pompously  began,  " '  Hear  me,  O 
Phoebus,  and  ye  Muses  Nine!'  Pray, 
pray  be  attentive,  Mr.  Foote."  "I  am ; 
nine  and  one  are  ten.  Go  on."  Dr.  Blair, 
hauing  determined  to  write  notes  to  an 
edition  of  "Ossian,"  Foote  observed  that 
the  booksellers  ought  to  allow  a  great  dis- 
count to  the  purchasers.  "Why  so?" 
asked   a  gentleman    present.     "  Because 

they  are  notes  of  long  credit,"  was 

the  reply.  Foote  and  Garrick  being  at  a 
tavern  together  at  the  time  of  the  first 
regulation  of  the  gold  coinage,  the  former 
pulled  out  his  purse  to  pay  the  reckoning, 
and  asked  Garrick  what  he  should  do  with 
a  bright  guinea  he  had.  "Pshaw!  it's 
worth  nothing,"  said  Garrick ;  "  fling  it  to 
the  devil."  "  Well,  David,"  instantly  re- 
plied the  wit,  "you  are  what  I  always  took 
you  for,  ever  contriving  to  make  a  guinea 
go  further  than  any  other  man." 

One  anecdote  probably  furnished  Gold- 
smith with  the  idea  of  Garrick's  character 
developed  in  the  poem  "  Retaliation." 
Garrick  having  performed  Macbeth,  a 
discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the  imper- 
sonation took  place  at  the  Bedford  Coffee 
House.  It  was  generally  allowed  that 
Garrick  was  the  first  actor  on  any  stage. 
"  Indeed, gentlemen,"  said  Foote, "  I  don't 
think  you  have  said  half  enough  of  him, 
for  1  think  him  not  only  the  greatest  actor 
on  but  off  the  stage."  At  one  of  Foote's 
dinner  parties  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Garrick's 
servants  was  announced.  "  Oh,  let  them 
wait,"  said  Foote,  adding  in  an  audible 
tone  to  his  own  servant ;  "but,  James«  be 
sure  you  lock  up  the  pantry."  Sir  William 

B ,  a  very  profane  man,  called  one  day 

upon  Foote,  after  witnessing  Godfrey's 
experiment  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
houses,  by  throwing  into  the  rooms  some 
chemical  balls  which  had  been  prepared. 
Foote  inquired  whether  the  balls  an- 
swered, upon  which  Sir  William  said, 
"Aye,  damme,  they  would  extinguish 
hell  lire."  "  Then,"  said  Foote,  "  order  a 
number  of  them  to  be  put  into  your 
coffin."  The  foundation  of  another  joke 
was  subsequently  used  by  Sydney  Smith, 
One  day,  in  a  company  where  Foote  was 
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present,  the  building  of  Richmond  Bridge 
was  discussed,  and  a  gentleman  asked 
whether  the  piers  were  to  be  built  of  wood 
or  stone.  *•  Stone,  to  be  sure,'*  said  P'oote, 
**  for  there  are  too  many  wooden  peers 
already  in  this  country."  When  Savigny 
—  who  was  by  trade  a  cutler — first  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  Foote  went  to  see 
him,  and  was  in  the  same  box  with  a  lady 
who  was  greatly  affected  by  the  actor's 
tragic  power.  **  Lord  !  he  is  wtvy  cutting, 
sir,"  she  remarked.  "That's  not  at  all 
wonderful,'*  replied  the  humorist,  **  for  he 
is  a  razor-j^rinder,^^  Being  once  asked 
why  learned  men  are  to  be  found  in  rich 
men's  houses,  Foote  replied,  "  Because 
the   lirst  know  what  they  want,  and  the 

latter  don't.*'     Lord met  Foote,  one 

day,  driving  an  elegant  chariot,  with  four 
fine  dun  horses,  through  Hyde  Park.  His 
lordship  accosted  the  actor:  **  So,  Foote, 
you  drive  the  duns,  I  see."  **  Yes,  my 
lord,'*  replied  the  other,  *»'tis  high  time, 
for  they  have  driven  me  a  long  while.** 

Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Foote  had  not  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  Scotland.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  with  him  through  his 
tour  in  that  country,  having  asked  the  wit 
what  he  thought  the  most  agreeable  thing 
in  Scotland,  '*  Why,  to  be  plain  with 
you,'*  replied  Foote,  *'  the  road  to  England 
is  by  much  the  finest  thing  you  have  in 
Scotland.**  Mrs.  Foote  being  upon  one 
occasion  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  she  wrote  to  her  son,  who  was  then 
in  a  sponging-house  for  debt,  as  follows, 
**  Dear  Sam,  I  am  now  in  prison !  '* 
Her  dutiful  son  immediately  responded, 
"  Dear  mother,  so  am  I." 

Foote  never  tired  of  roasting  the  law- 
vers  with  his  wit,  of  which  a  sample  may 
oe  given.  A  simple  country  farmer,  who 
had  just  buried  a  rich  relation,  an  attorney, 
was  complaining  to  him  that  the  expenses 
of  a  country  funeral,  in  respect  to  car- 
riages,  hat-bands,  scarves,  etc.,  were  very 
great.  "  What,  do  you  bury  your  attor- 
neys here  ?  "  asked  Foote. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  we  do ;  how  else  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  we  never  do  that  in  London.** 

**  No !  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  coun- 
tryman.    *'  How  do  you  manage  ?  '* 

**  Why,  when  the  patient  happens  to 
die,  we  lay  him  out  in  a  room  over  night 
by  himself,  throw  open  the  sash,  lock  the 
door,  and  in  the  morning  he  is  entirely 
off.*' 

**  Indeed!"  said  the  other,  amazed. 
"  What  becomes  ot  him  ?  " 

**  Why,  that  we  cannot  tell  exactly;  all 
we  know  is.  there's  a  stron^f  smell  of  brim- 
stone in  the  room  next  mornin^J*^ 


One  more  anecdote  only,  ont  of  the 
many  which  could  still  be  cited,  we  will 
add.  Selwyn  records  that  Foote,  having 
received  much  attention  from  the  Etoa 
boys,  in  showing  him  about  the  college» 
collected  them  round  him  in  the  quadran- 
gle, and  said,  **  Now,  young  gentleoien, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  to  show  you  how 
much  obliged  I  am  to  you?"  "Tell  us, 
Mr.  Foote,**  begged  the  leader,  "the  best 
thing  you  ever  said.*'  "  Why,"  rejoined 
Foote,  "  1  once  saw  a  little  blackguard 
imp  of  a  chimney-sweeper  mounted  on  a 
noble  steed,  prancing  and  curveting  in  all 
the  pride  and  magnificence  of  nature. 
'There,'  said  I,  'goes  Warburton  on 
Shakespeare.'" 

There  is  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  per* 
son  than  Charles  James  Fox  to  the  ability 
and  versatility  of  Foote.  Fox  informed 
Rogers  the  poet  that  Lord  William  Ben* 
tinck  once  invited  Foote  to  meet  him  and 
some  others  at  dinner  in  St.  James's 
Street,  and  that  they  were  rather  cha- 
grined with  their  host,  anticipating  that 
the  actor  would  prove  a  fiasco.  "  But  we 
soon  found,'*  said  Fox,  *'  that  we  were 
mistaken.  Whatever  we  talked  about*- 
whether  fox-hunting,  tlie  turf, or  any  other 
subject  —  Foote  instantly  took  the  lead 
and  delighted  us  all."  Boswell  one  day 
ventured  to  enlarge  before  Johnson  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  tragic  over  the  comic 
actor.  "  If  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to 
walk  into  this  room,"  he  observed,  "yoo 
would  respect  Betterton  much  more  than 
Foote."  ••  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  if  Bet- 
terton were  to  walk  into  this  room  with 
Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of 
it.  F*oote,  sir,  quatenus  Foote,  has  pow^ 
ers  superior  to  them  all."  In  the  rapidity 
and  lightness  of  his  wit,  Foote  was  per* 
haps  the  superior  of  Sheridan,  though  the 
latter  had  frequently  a  clear,  rapier-like 
thrust,  which  was  quite  beyond  bis  brother 
humorist. 

Coming  now  to  Foote's  plays,  we  find 
that  there  runs  though  all  a  strong  per- 
sonality, which  gave  them  their  original 
popularity;  though  this  does  not  exhaust 
their  claims  to  attention.  The  character 
drawing  is  extremely  clever  and  vivid. 
Take,  for  example,  the  miser  in  "The 
Knights,"  who  was  personated  by  Foote 
himself,  and  very  closelv  trsnsferred  to 
the  stage  the  characteristics  of  a  well- 
known  Herefordshire  knight.  In  the 
same  piece,  also,  is  Sir  Gregory  Gaiette, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  individuahty, 
and  the  type  of  many  provincial  politicians 
of  the  time.  His  education  barely  allowed 
him  to  apprehend  the  two  sides  of  a  quet- 
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tioD,  yet  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
asserting  his  views  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  pertinacity.  Foote  acknowl- 
edged that  he  met  the  principal  characters 
in  this  piece  during  a  summer's  expedi- 
tion ;  they  were  *' neither  vamped  up  from 
antiquated  plays,  pilfered  from  French 
farces,  nor  were  they  the  baseless  beings 
of  a  poet's  brain."  They  were  depicted  in 
their  plain,  natural  habit  as  they  hved,  and 
demanded  nothing  from  the  author  save 
grouping  them  together  and  throwing 
them  into  action.  The  following  is  an 
amusing  scene  between  one  Hartop  and 
Sir  Gregory,  and  it  well  illustrates  Foote's 
manner,  and  the  gullibility  of  the  political 
knight.  Sir  Gregory  having  been  told 
that  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  newspapers  published  in  London  in 
a  week,  and  having  inquired  which  was 
the  best,  this  dialogue  ensues  :  — 

//ar.  Oh,  Sir  Gregory,  they  are  as  various 
in  their  excellences  as  in  their  uses.  If  you 
are  inclined  to  blacken,  by  a  couple  of  lines, 
the  reputation  of  a  neighbor,  whose  characber 
neither  you  nor  his  whole  life  can  possibly  re- 
store, you  may  do  it  for  two  shillings  in  one 
paper  ;  if  you  are  displaced,  or  disappointed 
of  a  place,  a  triplet  against  the  Ministry  will 
always  be  well  received  by  the  head  of  another. 

Sir  Greg.  But  what's  all  this  to  news,  Mr. 
Hartop  ?  Who  gives  us  the  best  account  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
and  those  great  folks  ?  Come,  you  could  give 
us  a  little  news  if  you  would;  come  now  — 
snug  !  —  nobody  by  !  —  good  now,  do.  Come, 
ever  so  little. 

HiJr.  Why,  as  you  so  largely  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Government,  it  is  but  fair 
you  should  know  what  they  are  about.  We 
are  at  present  in  a  treaty  with  the  Pope. 

Sir  Greg.  With  the  Pope  !  Wonderful  1 
Good  now,  good  now  I     How,  how } 

Har.  We  are  to  yield  him  up  a  large  tract 
of  the  Terra-incognita^  together  with  both  the 
Needles,  the  Scilly  Rocks,  and  Lizard  Point, 
on  the  condition  that  the  Pretender  has  the 
government  of  Laputa,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Greenland  succeeds  to  St.  Peter's  Chair;  he 
being,  you  know,  a  Protestant,  when  possessed 
of  the  Pontificals,  issues  out  a  bull,  command- 
ing all  Catholics  to  be  of  his  religion  ;  they, 
deeming  the  Pope  infallible,  follow  his  direc- 
tions ;  and  then,  Sir  Gregory,  we  are  all  of  one 
mi  nd. 

Sir  Greg.  Good  lack,  good  lack  I  Rare 
news,  rare  news  !  Ten  millions  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Hartop.  But  might  I  not  just  hint  this  to 
Mr.  Soakum,  our  vicar  .^  'Twould  rejoice  his 
heart. 

I/tir.  O  fie  !  by  no  means. 

Sir  Greg.  Only  a  line,  a  little  hint  —  do  now. 

liar.  Well,  sir,  it  is  dithcult  for  me  to  refuse 
you  anything. 


Sir  Grez.  Ten  thousand  thanks  I  Now,  the 
Pope  —  wonderful  I  I'll  minute  it  down.  Both 
the  Needles  ? 

Har.  Ay,  both. 

Sir  Greg.  Good  now,  I'll  minute  it  The 
Lizard  Point  —  both  the  Needles  —  Scilly 
Rocks — Bishop  of  Greenland  —  St.  Peter's 
Chair ;  why,  then  when  this  is  finished  we  may 
chance  to  attack  the  Great  Turk,  and  have 
Holy  Wars  again,  Mr.  Hartop. 

Har,  That  is  part  of  the  scheme. 

For  ourselves,  we  regard  **  The  Minor  " 
as  indubitably  Foote's  best  comedy.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  great  religious  war,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  this  probably  helped  to 
carry  it  through  its  thirty-four  representa- 
tions to  full  houses,  and  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  printed  editions  of  the  play.  The 
quarrel  with  Whitefield  did  no  harm  to  the 
piece  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Certain  it  is  [justly  remarks  Mr.  Forster] 
that  such  friends  of  Whitefield's  as  had  the 
courage  to  risk  encounter  with  Foote  came  off 
worsted  from  the  conflict.  His  "  Letter  to  the 
Reverend  Author  of  Remarks,  Critical  and 
Christian,  on  'The  Minor,'  "  is  a  masterpiece 
of  controversial  writing,  which,  if  all  his  other 
works  had  perished,  would  conclusively  have 
established  his  wit,  scholarship,  and  sense,  as 
of  the  rarest  order.  Every  line  tells.  Actors 
will  find  nowhere  in  the  language  a  happier 
defence  of  the  stage  ;  and  all  scholars  may  ad- 
mire the  learning  and  modesty  with  which, 
rejecting  for  himself  any  comparison  with 
Aristophanes,  he  rebukes  the  insolent  igno- 
rance which  can  find  only  malice  and  barbarity 
in  such  a  writer,  and  such  an  age. 

Foote's  letter  contained  trenchant  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  public  amusements. 

What  institution,  human  or  divine  [he  asked] 
has  not  been  perverted  by  bad  men  to  bad 
purposes  ?  Men  have  been  drunk  with  wine  ; 
must  then  every  vine  be  destroyed  ?  Religion 
has  been  made  a  cloak  for  debauchery  and 
fraud;  must  we  then  extirpate  all  religion? 
While  there  are  such  cities  in  the  world  as 
London,  amusements  must  be  found  out  as 
occupation  for  the  idle,  and  rela.xation  for  the 
active.  All  that  sound  policy  can  do  is  to  take 
care  that  such  only  shall  be  established  as  are, 
if  not  useful  in  their  tendency,  at  least  harm- 
less in  their  consequence. 

It  was  not  too  much  for  a  critic  to  say 
of  *'The  Minor:"  — 

Its  three  acts  are  worth  almost  any  five  we 
know.  Overflowing  with  wit  and  good  writing, 
there  is  also  a  serious  and  pathetic  interest  in 
them,  as  Holcroft  found  when  they  supplied 
him  with  his  plot  for  "The  Deserted  Daugh- 
ter ; "  and  there  is  character  in  such  wonderful 
variety,  that  Sheridan  was  able  to  carry  quietly 
off  from  it  (a  liberty  he  often  took  with  Foote) 
what  was  never  missed  in  its  abundance. 
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The  comedy  is  equally  excellent  in  sit- 
uation as  in  literary  execution.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Sheridan  borrowed  very 
frequently  from  Foote ;  but  then  this 
whole  question  of  indebtedness  on  the 
part  of  dramatic  authors  to  each  other  is 
a  very  wide  one.  Foote  himself  was  a 
borrower  from  Lope  de  Vega,  Moh^re,  and 
others ;  Moli^re  and  his  contemporaries, 
(''rench  and  English,  likewise  borrowed 
from  preceding  writers,  and  these  prede- 
cessors were  themselves  adepts  in  the  art 
of  "conveying."  Could  we  push  this 
matter  to  its  earliest  manifestations,  we 
should  be  greatly  astonished  at  discover- 
ing how  few  are  the  original  types  of  char- 
acter in  existence  in  any  literature. 

Steele  and  Foote  appear  to  have  been 
equally  indebted  to  the  **Menteur"of 
Corneille  —  the  former  in  his  "  Lying  Lov- 
ers," the  latter  in  his  comedy  of  **  The 
Liar." 

In  "The  Orators,"  Foote  had  a  legiti- 
mate ground  for  his  satire  —  the  preten- 
tiousness of  those  public  speakers,  the 
real  value  of  whose  orations  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  length.  Some  of  those  hole- 
and-corner  societies  which  in  our  day  pro- 
fess to  adjudicate  upon  the  affairs  of 
England  and  of  Europe  might  study  this 
little  comedy  with  advantage.  Foote 
seems  to  have  actually,  and  happily  by  all 
accounts,  imitated  the  style  and  manner 
of  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  just  arrived 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
metropolis  right  on  such  matters  as  **  the 
art  of  elocution  "  and  "  the  art  of  read- 
ing." The  play  was  produced  on  the  day 
of  Sheridan's  appearance,  and  the  drama- 
tist severely  damaged  the  elocutionist  in 
the  vital  matter  of  his  audience. 

"  The  Commissary,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  would  serve  to  point  the  moral  that^ 
although  England  had  done  with  the  im- 
morality of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  vice 
and  corruption  still  openly  flourished 
amongst  certain  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  character  of  Mrs.  Mechlin  is 
worse  in  some  respects  than  any  which 
have  been  portrayed  by  Wycherley  or 
Congreve.  For  the  leading  personages 
of  this  piece  Foote  was  again  indebted 
to  Moli^re,  just  as  in  his  '*  Devil  upon 
Two  Slicks"  he  was  indebted  to  Le  Sage. 
The  latter  comedy  is  a  very  sharp  satire 
upon  quackery,  especially  the  medical  part 
of  it,  while  the  pretenders  in  science  and 
letters  are  also  ruthlessly  exposed.  There 
is  an  excellent  scene  between  Sir  Thomas 
Maxwell  and  his  sister  Margaret,  arising 
out  of  the  former's  close  espionage  over 
his  daughter,  to  prevent  her  from  eloping 


with  the  clerk  of  a  trader.  Mar^^ret  is 
one  of  those  reputedly  learned  ladies  who 
assume  an  inflated  style  of  speech.  We 
append  an  amusing  extract  from  the  scene 
in  question :  — 

Margaret,  Woman  is  a  microcosm,  and 
rightly  to  rule  her  requires  as  great  talents  as 
to  govern  a  State.  And  what  says  the  aphorism 
of  Cardinal  Polignac?  **If  you  would  not 
have  a  person  deceive  you,  be  careful  not  to 
let  him  know  you  mistrust  him."  And  so  of 
your  daughter. 

Sir  Thomas,  Mrs.  Margaret  Maxwell,  be- 
stow your  advice  where  it  is  wanted.  Out  of 
my  depth  ?  A  likely  story  indeed,  that  I,  who 
am  fixed  here  in  a  national  trust,  appointed 
guardian  of  the  English  interest  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  should  not  know  how  to  manage  a 
girl! 

Margaret.  And  pray,  Mr.  Consul,  what  in- 
formation will  your  station  afford  you  ?  I  do 
not  deny  your  knowledge  in  export  and  import, 
nor  doubt  your  skill  in  the  difference  between 
wet  and  dry  goods.  You  may  weigh  with  ex- 
actness the  balance  of  trade,  or  explain  the 
true  spirit  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  —  the  sur- 
face, the^nere  skimmings  of  the  political  world* 

Sir  Thomas,  Mighty  well  I 

Margaret,  Hut  had  you,  with  me,  traced 
things  to  their  original  source;  had  you  dis- 
covered all  social  subordination  to  arise  from 
original  compact ;  had  you  read  Machiavel, 
Montesquieu,  Locke,  Dacon,  Hobbes»  Har* 
rington,  Hume;  had  you  studied  the  political 
testaments  of  Alberoni  and  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu  

Sir  Thomas,  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Margaret.  Had  you. analyzed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  family  compact ;  had  you 
toiled  through  the  laborious  pages  of  the  Vine- 
rian  Professor,  or  estimated  the  prevailing 
manners  with  the  Vicar  of  Newcastle;  in  a 
word,  had  you  read  Amicus  upon  Taxation, 
and  Inimicus  upon  Representation,  you  would 
have  known  ^— 

Sir  Thomas,  What  ? 

Margaret.  That  in  spite  of  the  frippery  of 
the  French  Salique  Law,  woman  is  a  free 
agent,  a  noun -substantive  entity,  and.  when 
treated  with  confidence- 

Sir  Thomas,  Why,  perhaps  she  may  not 
abuse  it ;  but  still,  my  sage  sister,  it  is  oat  a 
perhaps  ;  now,  my  method  is  certain,  infallible  ; 
by'contining  her,  I  cannot  be  deceived. 

Margaret.  And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have 
you  to  confine  her  ?  Look  in  your  Punendorf  ? 
Though  born  in  Spain,  she  is  a  native  of  En- 
gland ;  her  birthright  is  liberty — a  better 
patrimonial  estate  than  any  of  your  despotic 
'  countries  could  give  her. 

In  **The  Nabob"  we  have  ao  easily 
recognizable  type  of  character,  the  villain, 
who,  after  a  profitable  residence  abroad, 
'  returns  to  his  native  land,  there  to  apply 
his  ill  gotten  gold  to  the  annoyance  and 
sometimes  to  the  ruin  of  bis  neighbors. 
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Nabob  was  a  title  generally  employed  to 
designate  those  who  had  returned  with 
the  spoils  or  the  savings  of  an  Oriental 
career;  and  the  term  *'  rich  as  a  nabob  " 
lingers  still  in  some  English  counties. 
Id  Foote's  time  there  was  a  man  of  this 
character  who  attained  great  notoriety, 
and  it  was  his  career  which  the  dramatist 
set  himself  to  depict.  The  writer  indulges 
io  a  good  deal  of  banter  at  the  expense  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  some  of  whose 
members  carried  the  passion  for  relics  to 
a  ridiculous  excess. 

"  The  Cozeners,"  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  1744,  carries  its  pur- 
pose in  its  title  :  — 

The  sudden  and  unmerited  elevation  of  per- 
sons without  character,  as  well  those  who  had 
not  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  acquire 
any,  as  those  who  might  have  forfeited  a  por- 
tion of  theirs,  begat  in  men's  minds  gross 
notions  of  venality  regarding  those  who  had  to 
bestow  such  favors  ;  the  same  poison  descended 
into  the  lower  ranks  of  life ;  even  justice  was 
supposed  to  have  held  the  scales  at  a  market- 
able price,  and  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  its 
ends,  or  to  immolate  victims  at  its  bases,  had 
been  recently  discovered. 

Such  corruption  and  venality  Foote  re- 
solved to  castigate.  That  noted  corrupior 
and  fashionable  preacher,  Dr.  William 
Dodd,  actually  had  the  audacity  to  ofifer 
the  lord  chancellor  a  bribe,  that  he 
might  step  into  a  good  living  then  vacant ; 
but  the  result  of  his  temerity  acted  as  a 
salutary  warning  to  others.  The  lord 
chancellor  not  only  declined  the  proffered 
bribe,  but  struck  off  the  name  of  Dodd 
from  the  list  of  the  king's  chaplains.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  lash  of  the  satirist  from 
Moli^re  downward,  cozening,  we  suppose, 
will  prevail  in  some  of  its  forms  till  the 
end  of  time. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Foote's  power 
over  his  contemporaries,  and  what  is  the 
ground  for  our  reasonable  conviction  that 
his  works  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  oblivion  ?  The  answer  lies  not  only 
in  the  inherent  wit  of  the  comedies  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fact  that  Foote  took  the 
dramatic  tide  at  the  ebb,  and  turned  it  to 
his  own  advantage.  At  the  time  he  wrote, 
tragedy  had  aUo<;elher  fallen  from  its  high 
estate.  No  works  of  original  power  were 
produced,  although  Garrick  shed  a  new 
lustre  upon  the  stage  by'*his  wonderful 
impersonation  of  Shakespearian  charac- 
ters. But  he  was  only  one  bright  partic- 
ular star  upon  a  darkened  horizon.  Men 
like  Lillo  essayed  a  new  groove  in  tragedy, 
but  it  was  of  an  inferior  range  and  qual- 
ity,  and  the  one  famous  tragedy  of  Foote's 


day,  Home's  **  Douglas,"  was  the  result 
of  a  close  study  of  foreign  writers.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  writers  pos- 
sessing wit  and  much  humorous  fancy, 
but  comedy,  too,  was  on  the  decline. 
Writers  for  the  stage  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  burlesque  side  of  the 
comic  art,  and  political  travesties  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Fielding  was 
amongst  those  who  wasted  their  powers 
in  this  direction.  Foote,  being  a  man  of 
quick  and  penetrating  mind,  at  once  per- 
ceived his  opportunity,  and  struck  in.  He 
saw  that  the  element  of  farce  was  one 
which  had  not  been  made  the  most  of  in 
comedy,  and  by  using  it  in  conjunction 
with  a  real  satiric  faculty  in  portraying 
the  follies  of  the  day,  he  attained  success. 
That  the  result  did  not  belie  his  expecta- 
tions, is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
described  as  the  English  Aristophanes. 

If  in  all  its  breadth  and  fulness,  Foote 
was  not  entitled  to  this  epithet  of  **the 
English  Aristophanes,"  there  were  yet 
some  aspects  of  his  character  (as  will 
have  been  gathered  from  a  preceding  ob- 
servation) in  which  the  learned  Greek 
and  world-famous  humorist  might  readily 
have  acknowledged  kinship  with  the  En- 
glish dramatist.  Although  separated  by 
so  many  centuries,  they  had  common 
qualities.  In  both  is  witnessed  a  perfect 
abandon  of  humor;  there  is  no  hesitation, 
no  endeavor  to  count  the  cost  before  the 
satirist  swoops  down  on  his  prey.  Both 
were  the  scourgers  of  their  age.  But  in 
the  case  of  Aristophanes  there  was  the 
imposing  background  of  genius  which  is 
lacking  in  Foote.  For  that  reason,  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  latter  is  as  flattering 
to  the  English  dramatist  as  it  is  unjust  to 
his  far  greater  prototype. 

Yet  if  humor  and  satire  as  salutary 
social  forces  require  an  apology,  this 
apology  may  unquestionably  be  discov- 
ered in  the  witty  and  entertaining  writings 
of  Samuel  Foote. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  POET  OF    ELEGY. 

Gray  will  always,  we  suppose,  hold,  by 
virtue  rather  of  earlier  claim  than  of  prior 
right,  the  first  nominal  place  amongst  our 
eiegaic  poets.  The  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  "  is  so  beautiful  and  so  simple, 
so  entirely  devoid  of  anything  that  is 
•*  caviare  to  the  general,"  and  reflects  so 
perfectly  that  mood  of  gentle  regret  which 
is  neither  too  gloomy  for  fascination  nor 
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too  intense  for  a  quietly  imaginative  heart, 
tliat  it  has  almost  stamped  him  on  the 
national  mind  as  the  elegiac  poet  of  our 
country.  But  the  present  writer  at  least 
is  convinced  that  neither  the  "Elesry  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  nor  the  "  Ode  on 
a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College," 
beautiful  as  each  is,  touches  so  high  a 
point  in  the  elegiac  poetry  of  our  country 
as  some  half-dozen  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
poems.  Just  glance  over  the  edition  of 
his  poems  in  three  volumes  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  just  issued;  you  will  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  ai/ihe  finest  poems 
in  all  three,  even  though  professing  to  be 
lyric,  or  dramatic,  or  narrative,  are  in  their 
finest  passages  and  happiest  thoughts 
essentially  poems  of  elegy, — by  which 
we  mean  poems  of  exquisite  regret, — 
and  not,  in  fact,  poems  of  longing,  or  of 
passion,  or  of  character,  or  of  heroic  ven- 
ture. Even  the  beautiful  early  poem  on 
the  Church  of  Brou  is  essentially  elegiac. 
**  Youth  and  Calm,"  again,  contains  the 
very  heart  of  elegy :  — 

But  ah  !  though  peace  indeed  is  here. 
And  ease  from  shame  and  rest  from  fear, 
Thou;;h  nothing  can  dismarblc  now 
The  smoothness  of  that  limpid  brow. 
Yet  is  a  calm  like  this  in  truth 
The  crowning  end  of  life  and  youth  ? 
And  wlien  this  boon  rewards  the  dead 
Are  all  debts  paid,  has  all  been  said  ? 
And  is  the  heart  of  youth  so  light. 
Its  step  so  firm,  its  eye  so  bright. 
Because  on  its  hot  brow  there  blows 
A  wind  ui  promise  and  repose 
From  the  far  jjrave  to  which  it  goes? 
Because  it  has  the  hope  to  come 
One  day  to  harbor  in  the^tomb? 
Ah  no  !  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  davlight  and  the  cheerful  sun, 
For  feelini?  nerves  and  living  breath, 
Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death. 
It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep. 
More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep. 
It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell, — 
"Calm's  n:n  lile's  crown,  but  calm  is  well." 
'Tis  all,  perhaps,  which  man  acquires, 
But  'lis  not  what  our  youth  desires. 

That  is  an  early  poem  (and  we  take  leave 
to  print  it  as  it  was  first  published,  and 
not  as  it  has  been  re-ediied  by  its  author), 
and  one  in  which  the  elegiac  tone  is  not 
perhaps  hit  with  the  pertect  felicity  of 
later  years;  but  still  it  has  the  very  life 
ot  the  poet  in  it,  and  marks,  as  distinctly 
as  Goethe's  early  songs  marked,  the 
region  in  which  the  verse  of  the  poet  who  j 
produced  it  was  destined  to  excel.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  rather  eni^jmatic  but 
still  most  powerful  early  lines  addressed 
**To  a  Gipsy  Child  by  the  Seashore.'*     It  1 


is  the  same  again  with  the  touching  Hoes 
entitled  "  Resignation,"  —  also  an  early 
poem,  —  which  in  its  close  gives  us  ao* 
other  and  most  pathetic  variatioa  on  the 
note  of  exquisite  regret :  — 

Enough  we  live,  and  if  a  life 
With  large  results  so  little  rife, 
Though  bearable,  seem  hardly  worth 
This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pam  of  birth ; 
Yet  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread, 
7'he  solemn  hills  around  us  spread, 
This  stream  which  falls  incessantly, 
The  strange-scrawl'd  rocks,  the  lonely  sky» 
If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice. 
Seem  to  bear,  rather  than  rejoice. 
And  even  could  the  intemperate  prayer 
Man  iterates,  while  these  forbear, 
For  movement,  for  an  ampler  sphere, 
Pierce  fate's  impenetrable  ear  ; 
Not  milder  is  the  general  lot 
Because  our  spirits  have  forgot. 
In  action's  dizzying  eddy  whirl'd. 
The  something- that  infects  the  world. 

Even  of  the  narrative  poems,  far  the  most 
effective  parts  are  written  in  the  elejj^ac 
mood.  There  is  nothing  so  fine  in 
**  Sohrab  and  Rustum"  as  the  beautifal 
elegiac  close  describing  the  course  of  the 
Oxustothe  Aral  Sea.  "The  Sick  Kioj( 
in  Bokhara"  is  one  of  the  most  beautifal 
of  these  poems ;  but  the  beauty  in  it  is 
chiefly  the  beauty  of  the  regret  with  which 
the  king  pities  and  commemorates  the 
sorrow  he  could  not  cure.  The  whole 
tone  of  **  Tristram  and  Iseult  "  is  elegiac, 
a  chastened  review  of  passion  spent  and 
past,  not  of  passion  strong  and  present 
And  it  is  the  same  with  **The  Forsaken 
Merman." 

Or  take  the  poems  which  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  calls  lyric,  and  you  will  find  that 
all  the  more  e£Eective  of  them  are  really 
elegiac  in  tone.  Is  not  the  poem  on  iso* 
lation,  in  which  the  deep  regret  is  poured 
forth  that  *'we  mortal  millions  live  alone," 
—  that  it  is  a  God  who 

bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea, 

much  more  truly  elegiac  than  lyric? 
Shelley,  the  great  poet  of  desire,  is  the 
true  type  of  a  lyric  poet.  Tennyson  is 
great  alike  in  reflection,  in  regret,  and  in 
description,  and  sometimes  in  lyrical  feel- 
ing. But  Matthew  Arnold  is  hardly  a 
lyric  po^t.  His  face  is  never  turned  to 
the  future.  His  noblest  feeling  is  always 
for  the  past.  If  he  ever  tries  to  delineate 
the  new  age,  he  only  succeeds  in  breaking 
into  praise  of  the  age  which  is  passed 
away :  — 

Poet,  what  ails  thee,  then  ? 
Say  why  so  mute  ? 
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Forth  with  thy  praising  voice  I 
Forth  with  thy  flute  ! 
Loiterer,  why  sittest  thou 
Sunk  in  thy  dream  ? 
Tempts  not  the  bright  new  age  ? 
Shines  not  its  stream  ? 
Look,  ah,  what  genius, 
Art,  science,  wit ! 
Soldiers  like  Caesar, 
Statesmen  like  Pitt ! 
Sculptors  like  Phidias, 
Raphaels  in  shoals, 
Poets  like  Shakespeare, 
Beautiful  souls ! 
See  on  their  glowing  cheeks 
Heavenly  the  flush  ! 
»  —  AhySO  the  silence  was^ 

So  was  the  hush  I 

When  we  come  to  the  professedly  elegiac 
poems  of  Matthew  Arnold,  we  see  how 
entirely  the  orenius  of  the  poet  is  expressed 
in  the  spirit  of  elegy.  The  present  writer 
would  not  hesitate,  much*  as  he  admires 
Gray's  two  exquisite  elegiac  poems,  to 
place  at  least  seven  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
above  them  in  almost  every  quality  of 
genius, —  namely,  "The  Scholar-Gipsy," 
"Thyrsis,"  "A  Southern  Night,  "Me- 
morial Verses  '*  (on  Byron,  Goethe,  and 
Wordsworth),  "Stanzas  from  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,"  and  the  two  sets  of  stanzas 
in  memory  of  the  author  of  "  Obermann." 
But  these  poems  are  all  deservedly  famous, 
and  it  needs  no  criticism  of  ours  to  make 
those  who  love  them  observe  that  they  are 
not  merely  confessedly  elegiac,  but  that 
they  express  the  mood  in  which  sad 
thoughts  bring  sweet  thoughts  to  the  mind 
as  perfectly  as  ever  poet  expressed  it  yet. 
We  would  rather  at  present  call  atten- 
tion to  the  poems  here  just  republished, 
called  "  Later  Poems,"  in  proof  of  our 
assertion  that  Matthew  Arnold  is  one  of 
the  greatest  —  perhaps  the  greatest — of 
our  elegiac  poets.  Of  these  the  first  is 
confessedly  elegiac  as  it  is  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  ; 
and  though  not  comparable  in  beauty 
to  the  one  on  the  death  of  Clough 
("Thyrsis"),  it  is  still  stamped  with  the 
wistful  tenderness  of  Mr.  Arnold's  genius. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
regret  in  the  following  stanza  ?  — 

And  truly  he  who  here 

Hath  run  his  bright  career, 

And  served  men  nobly  and  acceptance  found. 

And  borne  to  light  and  right  his  witness  high, 

What  could  he  better  wish  than  then  to  die. 

And  wait  the  issue  sleeping  underground? 

Why  should  he  pray  to  range 
Down  the  long  age  of  truth  that  ripens  slow. 
And    break   his    heart   with   all    the   bafiling 

change, 
And  all  the  tedious  tossing  to  and  fro? 


But  the  chief  new  evidence  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  genius  for  elegy  is  that  afforded 
by  the  two  beautiful  elegies,  for  we  can 
call  them  nothing  less,  on  the  death  of  the 
dachshund  "Geist,"  and  of  the  little 
canary  "Matthias."  In  the  last  century, 
Cowper,  who  was  then  the  most  natural 
and  happy  of  the  poets  who  celebrated 
creatures  of  a  less  reasoning  race  than  our 
own,  wrote  of  his  dog  "  Beau  "  with  sincere 
enough  affection,  but  in  a  mood  of  com- 
paratively jejune  morality  :  — 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed, 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed. 

But  chief,  myself  I  will  enjoin. 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  all. 

But  compare  with  that  Matthew  Arnold's 
far  more  truly  pathetic  commemoration  of 
"Geist:"  — 

That  loving  heart,  that  patient  soul, 

Had  they  indeed  no  longer  span 
To  run  their  course  and  reach  their  goal. 

And  read  their  homily  to  man  ? 

That  liquid  melancholy  eye, 

From  whose  pathetic,  soul -fed  springs 
Seem'd  surging  the  Virgilian  cry. 

The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things. 

That  steadfast  mournful  strain  consoled 

By  spirits  gloriously  gay 
And  temjjer  of  heroic  mould, — 

What,  was  four  years  their  whole  short  day  ? 

We  stroke  thy  broad,  brown  paws  again, 

We  bid  thee  to  thy  vacant  chair ; 
We  greet  thee  by  the  window-pane. 

We  hear  thy  scuffle  on  the  stair. 

We  see  the  flaps  of  thy  large  ears 
Quick  raised  to  ask  which  way  we  go ; 

Crossing  the  frozen  lake  appears 
Thy  small  black  figure  on  the  snow. 

If  that  be  not  true  elegy,  we  know  not 
what  true  elegy  is.  Again,  take  the  ex- 
quisite lines  on  "The  Canary,"  lines  all 
the  more  striking,  that  the  chief  note  of 
them  is  the  poet's  admission  of  his  incom- 
petence to  grieve  for  "  poor  Matthias  "  as 
he  had  grieved  for  "  Geist."  Here,  again, 
we  think  of  Cowper,  and  recall  with  what 
humor,  with  what  fanciful  originality,  he 
made  a  new  poem  of  Vincent  Bourne's 
Latin  lines  on  the  jackdaw  perched  on  the 
vane   of    the  church   steeple,  —  how  be 
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transformed  and  transfigured  them  into 
true  humor :  — 

Vou  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall. 
No,  not  a  single  thought  Hke  that 
Emphjys  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout. 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout. 

Church,  army,  phvsic,  law, 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses. 
Is  no  con  cern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says  —  what  says  he  ?  —  Caw ! 

Thrice  happy  bird  I  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men  ; 

And  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine. 

And  such  a  head  between  *em. 

That  is  much  more  than  a  translation  of 
such  lines  as  these :  — 

Concursus  spectat,  platcique  negotia  in  omni , 
Omnia  pro  nugis  at  sapienter  habet, 

Clamores,  quos  infra  audit,  si  forsitan  audit. 
Pro  rebus  nihili  negligit,  et  crocitat. 

lUc  tibi  invideat,  felix  cornicula,  pennas. 
Qui  sic  humanis  rebus  abesse  velit. 

Now  listen  to  Matthew  Arnold  also  mus- 
ing on  a  bird,  and  observe  the  still  deeper 
—  the  much  deeper  —  note  which  he 
strikes  :  — 

Birds,  companions,  more  unknown 
Live  beside  us,  but  alone ; 
Finding  not,  do  all  they  can, 
Passage  from  their  souls  to  man. 
Kindness  we  bestow,  and  praise 
Laud  their  plumage,  greet  their  lays. 
Still  beneath  their  feather'd  breast 
Stirs  a  history  unexpress'd. 
\ViAhes  there  and  feelings  strong 
Incommunicably  throng ; 
What  they  want  we  cannot  guess. 
Fail  to  track  their  deep  distress. 
Dull  look  on  when  death  is  nigh. 
Note  no  change,  and  let  them  die. 
Poor  >L'itthias,  could'st  thou  speak, 
What  a  tale  of  thy  last  week  1 
Every  morning  did  we  pay 
Stupid  salutations  gay. 
Suited  well  to  health,  but  how 
Mocking,  ht)w  incongruous  now  I 
Cake  we  offered,  sugar,  seed. 
Never  doubttul  of  thy  need  ; 
Praised  {)erha|)s  thy  lustrous  eye. 
Praised  thy  golden  livery. 
Gravely  thou,  the  while,  poor  dear, 
Sat'st  upon  thy  perch  to  hear. 
Fixing  with  a  mute  regard 
Us,  thy  human  keepers,  hard. 
Troubling  with  our  chatter  vain, 
Ebb  of  lite  and  mortal  pain, — 
Us,  unable  to  divine 
Our  companion's  dying  sign, 
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Or  overpass  the  severing  sea 
Set  betwixt  ourselves  and  thee. 
Till  the  sand  thy  feathers  smirch, 
Fallen  dying  off  thy  perch ! 

Birds,  we  but  repeat  in  you 
What  amongst  ourselves  we  do. 
Somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less, 
'Tis  the  same  unskilfulness. 
What  you  feel  escapes  our  ken. 
Know  we  more  our  fellow*men  ? 
Human  suffering  at  our  side, 
Ah,  like  yours,  is  undescried  ! 
Human  longings,  human  fears, 
Miss  our  eves  and  miss  our  ears. 
Little  helping,  wounding  much, 
Dull  of  heart  and  hard  of  touch. 
Brother  man's  despairing  sign 
Who  may  trust  us  to  divine  r 
Who  assure  us,  sundering  powers 
Stand  not  *twixt  his  soul  and  ours. 

Was  there  ever  a  lighter,  happier  tooch 
for  true  elegy  than  this  ?  **  The  sense  of 
tears  in  mortal  things"  was  never  more 
gently,  more  tenderly  expressed. 


From  The  CorahiU  M«gaiiii^ 
A  CHINESE  ASCOT. 

The  Hong  Kong  race-week  is  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  Chinese 
come  out  of  their  swarming  ant-bills, 
habitually  so  difficult  of  penetration  to 
strangers.  When,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
cup  day,  I  descend  from  a  residence  half- 
way up  the  Peak  —  the  healthy,  cool 
Elysium  overlooking  the  beautiful  narbor« 
and  contrasting  with  the  hot.Tartaros  of 
the  town  —  I  find  the  broad,  handsome 
main  road  taken  possession  of  for  miles 
by  a  swiftly  circulating  mass  of  chatter* 
ing,  pig-tailed,  and  most  uncanny-looking 
Chinese,  with  their  equally  strange-look- 
ing vehicles.  Their  means  of  passenger 
transport  are  two  —  the  light  covered  arm* 
chair  carried  by  means  of  bamboo  poles 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  coolies,  and  the 
rickshaw,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  about  the 
size  of  a  roomy  Bath  chair,  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  shafts,  between  which  is 
placed,  not  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  pony,  or 
even  a  donkey,  but  one  of  those  unceas- 
ingly toiling  Chinese  who  are  of  opinion 
that  no  labor  is  too  severe,  and  not  even 
draught  work  is  derogatory,  if  there  are  a 
few  cents  to  be  looked  for  at  the  end. 
The  sedan  chair  is  the  transport  of  dig- 
nity, deliberation,  and  dulness,  but  the 
rickshaw  corresponds  with  the  sleigh  of 
Canada,  the  gondola  of  Venice,  or  the 
hansom  cab  otLondon.    "  Licksha«|  lick- 
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shaw!"  —  they  cannot  manage  our 
—  shout  half-a-dozen  ea^jer  competitors  to 
the  instantly-spiedout  English marf'Kvhose 
nation  has  acclimatized  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  this  strange  festivity  of  racing.  I 
nod  assent  and  jump  in,  exclaiming 
•'  Racecourse  ;  "  probably  the  only  En- 
glish word  comprehensible  to  the  coolie, 
who,  placing  himself  between  the  shafts, 
starts  off  at  a  sharp  trot,  slips  into  the 
first  gap  in  the  string,  and  we  become  one 
of  the  moving  atoms  of  the  evenly  flowing 
current. 

My  first  thought  was  one  which  sug- 
gested the  title  of  this  paper  —  **  A  Chi- 
nese Ascot ;  "  an  absurdly  unconscious 
burlesque  of  its  prototype,  it  is  true,  but 
this  merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
characteristics  of  racing  are  identical  in 
Surrey  and  in  Hong  Kong.  The  rows  of 
rickshaws,  about  three  deep,  every  one 
2Li  2L  brisk  trot,  with  not  an  inch  inter- 
val in  front,  behind,  or  on  one  side,  are 
kept  rigidly  in  their  places  by  tall,  stal- 
wart policemen,  English  or  Sikhs,  sta- 
tioned along  the  route;  and  if  any  driver 
or  horse  —  one  and  the  same  in  the  pres- 
ent case  — dares  to  deviate  from  the  pre- 
scribed line,  the  policeman,  with  great 
tact  and  sagacity,  instantly  steps  forward 
and  whacks  him  —  not  taps  him,  but  show- 
ers down  hearty  whacks  on  the  offender's 
hollow-sounding,  shaven  skull,  who,  so  far 
from  defiantly  desiring  his  high-handed 
assailant  to  "  come  on,'*  submissively,  and 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  rubs  his  pate, 
dodges  between  the  shafts  or  wheels,  and 
resumes  his  journey  not  one  pin  the  worse 
for  his  roujjh  handling. 

Trot,  trot,  trot,  along  the  smooth,  sunny, 
but  bamboo-shaded  highroad,  I  have  a 
little  leisure  now  to  observe  these  aston- 
ishing rickshaw  coolies.  They  wear  the 
enormous  traditional  mushroom  Chinese 
hat,  suitable  in  case  either  of  beating  rain 
or  fierce  sun,  under  which  are  tucked  their 
hard  plaited  pigtails  —  for  even  a  coolie 
would  feel  himself  disgraced  were  he 
minus  a  pigtail.  They  are  bare-footed, 
bare-legged,  bare-armed,  and  wear  just 
sufficient  rags  to  save  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  indelicacy.  Their  skins  are 
sallow,  their  Mongolian  faces  are  pinched, 
their  stature  is  small,  their  limbs  seem  at- 
tenuated and  loosely  put  together.  And 
yet  these  demoniacal-looking  wretches,  to 
call  whom  "  brethren  "  is  indeed  a  heavy 
demand  on  our  charity,  throw  themselves 
forward  into  the  shafts  and  drag  their  car- 
riages with  its  passengers,  who  may  be 
ten  or  may  be  twenty  stone,  not  at  a  walk, 
or  a  shuifie,  or  an  amble,  but  at  a  good 


round  trot  of  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
They  neither  flag,  pant,  nor  perspire,  but 
keep  up  this  pace  for  two  or  three  miles 
at  a  stretch.  Would  not  the  most  re- 
nowned European  athlete  or  pedestrian 
be  but  a  feeble  coney  in  comparison  ? 
Moreover,  these  coolies  have  to  content 
themselves  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
with  five  cents  —  a  cent  is  a  fraction  less 
than  a  halfpenny.  They  exult  if  they  re- 
ceive ten  cents,  and  consider  the  donor  an 
utter  fool  if  he  gives  them  fifteen  cents. 

The  first  sensations  at  being  conveyed 
in  a  rickshaw  are  those  of  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  shame.  One  likens  oneself  to  a 
drunken  masquerader  or  to  an  ostenta- 
tious buffoon.  Then  habit  begets  indiffer- 
ence. Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  dignita- 
ries of  the  government,  dignitaries  of  the 
law,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  even  the  well- 
to-do  Chinese,  all  have  recourse  to  them; 
and  the  sergeant  in  his  rickshaw  salutes 
the  colonel  in  /it's  rickshaw  with  precisely 
the  same  gravity  as  though  both  were  on 
parade.  Perhaps  the  full  absurdity  can 
be  best  realized  by  considering  what 
would  be  the  effect  produced  were  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  to  be  trundled  in  a 
wheelbarrow  down  Piccadilly  by  a  dirty, 
ragged  little  London  Arab. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  altogether 
of  a  very  important  element  in  the  throng, 
the  sedan  chairs.  These  are  more  suit- 
able for  the  staid  elderly  ladies,  and  for 
the  '*  spins  (Anglice,  spinsters)  long  in  the 
tooth,"  as  Jockey  Hong  Kong  would  des- 
ignate them.  "Sweet  seventeen  "  is  not 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  The 
bearers,  two  or  —  if  the  weight  of  the 
lovely  burden  should  try  the  supporting 
bamboo  poles  —  four  in  number,  shuffle 
rapidly  and  unweariedly  along,  and  the 
occupants,  perched  high  in  the  air,  en- 
deavor to  look  dignified,  but  only  succeed 
in  appearing  supremely  absurd.  Their 
coolies,  if  in  private  employment,  are  ha- 
bitually clad  in  light,  bright  cotton  liveries 
—  barefooted  of  course — and  the  effect 
is  thoroughly  Oriental  and  rather  pretty. 
There,  I  see,  is  the  chair  belonging  to  the 
establishment  of  the  governor  of  the  col- 
ony. It  is  borne  by  four  coolies  in  our 
brilliant  national  scarlet  uniform,  and  this 
dazzling  color  in  the  midst  of  the  Chinese 
green,  yellow,  and  blue  really  looks  very 
imposing.  There  is  a  different  sort  of 
chair,  carefully  covered  and  closed  around 
with  straw  lattice  work.  It  veils  from 
public  view  some  Chinese  beauty  of  high 
degree.  But  as  1  pass  I  strain  my  eyes  to 
obtain  a  glimpse,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
she  is  a  foot-deformed,  high-cheek-boned, 
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wide-mouthed,  leprous-white,  rouge-rud- 
dled dwarf,  ID  whose  behalf  it  is  DOt 
worth  while  to  strain  one's  eyes. 

Soldiers  under  the  rank  of  sergeant  are 
forbidden  by  garrison  orders  to  travel  in 
rickshaws,  so  there  are  but  few  of  the 
scarlet  Huffs  or  blue  Artillery  men  along 
the  road,  who,  with  their  warlike,  service- 
able-looking white  helmets,  add  such  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  scene  ;  but  the  route  , 
is  freely  interspersed  with  Jack  ashore, 
especially  where  our  journey  leads  us 
along  the  busy  quays  —  English  Jack, 
French  Jack,  German  Jack,  Russian  Jack, 
and  Italian  Jack  from  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor, the  shipping  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  in  1882  the 
tonnage  which  entered  the  port  was  five 
millions,  or  somewhat  greater  than  that 
which  entered  London  in  the  year  Hong 
Kong  was  acquired  —  1842. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  the  sense  of  fun,  of  being 
out  for  a  day's  novel  lark,  seems  to  soften 
even  the  bureaucratic  swagger  and  ped- 
antry of  Teutonic  strangers.  At  all  events 
the  faces  of  all  the  blue-jackets  are  beam- 
ing with  merriment  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  Simon  Legree  sort  of  servi- 
tude on  board  ship,  and  the  sensation  of 
being  toiled  for  instead  of  being  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  hounding  and  vitu- 
peration. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  chiefly  noting  the 
European  race-going  folk,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Europeans  are  only  as  units 
among  thousands.  True,  the  natives, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  afoot  or 
transported,  will  instantly  shrink  aside  at 
the  incessant  warning  **  Hyah  "  of  the  run- 
ning coolie,  who  thus  intimates  that  he  is 
conveying  an  Englishman  in  all  the  pride, 
a  pride  which  is  not  without  its  merits,  of 
the  ruling  race,  but  the  enormous  majority 
of  the  streaming  throng  is  of  course  Asi- 
atic Chinese.  They  are  of  all  classes,  and 
are  enjoying  themselves  in  their  way,  to 
judge  from  the  incessant  wooden  clatter 
of  their  uncouth  language,  so  desperately 
difficult  that  only  erudite  sages  and  infant 
English  children  brought  up  by  Chinese 
nurses  {amas)  can  master  it.  Here  and 
there  are  some  Sikhs,  and  there  is  that 
about  these  grave,  dignified  Orientals  — 
nature's  gentlemen,  albeit  I  like  not  the 
misused  term  —  which  instantly  dispels 
all  notion  of  ridicule  or  contempt;  there 
are  some  Madrassees,  far  inferior  to  their 
other  congeners  of  India;  and  there  again 
are  some  snufify  Parsee  merchants,  eager, 
rich,  covetous-looking —  types  of  Shylock, 
or  Isaac  of  York,  or  of  Faust  ere  the  ex- 
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orcism  of  shabby  clothes  aod   wrinkles 
enabled  him  to  captivate  Margaret. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  bowling  through 
strange  rows  of  houses,  through  wonder- 
ful China-town,  so  unlike  aught  else  in  the 
world  that  not  Gulliver,  when  he  found 
himself  in  Laputa,  could  have  been  more 
amazed  at  the  marvellous  sights  and  peo* 
pie  which  he  beheld.  Now,  as  I  emerge 
into  the  country,  the  scene  changes  as 
Sunningdale  varies  from  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner. The  route  is  lined  with  palms,  with 
banyan-trees,  and  with  bamboios,  and  the 
red,  fever-causing,  disintegrated  granite 
dust  flies  up  into  our  faces.  Up  go  the 
umbrellas.  The  multitude  are  satisfied 
with  the  picturesque  blue  **  Gamps,"  while 
the  Chinese  Beau  Hrummels  proadly 
shade  themselves  with  "  Briggs,"  evi- 
dently a  very  high  mark  of  distinction. 
Uphill,  and  my  trotting  coolie  never  flags ; 
downhill,  and  his  speed  becomes  so  break* 
neck  that  every  moment  I  expect  an  u{>> 
set,  a  collision,  or  a  smash,  irrespective  of 
the  contingency  of  broken  bones  to  a  few 
English  foot-travellers  who  would  scorn 
to  move  out  of  the  way  for  any  number  of 
Chinese  cries  of  **  Hyah."  ••  My  breech- 
less  friend,  1  entreat  of  you  to  moderate 
your  pace."  But  not  one  word  does  he, 
or  will  he,  understand.  Indeed,  the  Chi- 
nese, so  apt  in  learning  many  things,  are 
singularly  dull  in  picking  up  English,  and, 
all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  totally 
ignorant  of  our  language  —  unless,  indeed, 
the  case  be,  as  some  French  naval  officers 
assured  me,  that  they  simulate  for  con- 
venience' sake  ignorance  —  but  loud  tones 
and  a  few  smacks  soon  impart  to  them 
the  required  knowledge. 

Now  we  pass  an  enclosure  over  the 
gateway  of  which  are  inscribed  the  words 
"  Hodie  mihi,  eras  libi,"  freely  translated 
**  Your  turn  next."  It  is  the  Christian 
cemetery,  the  **  Happy  Valley,"  as  it  is 
not  inaptly  locally  termed.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  were  I  to  enlarge  on  this 
beautifully  undulating  spot,  but  1  cannot 
forbear  saying  that  in  tranquil  loveliness 
this  God's  acre  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
1  have  ever  seen,  while  the  tombstone  rec- 
ords of  youthful  and  wholesale  deaths 
must  affect  even  the  most  frivolous  visitor 
with  seriousness. 

Here  we  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
stand.  My  coolie  almost  grovels  on  the 
ground  in  his  ecstasy  of  delight  at  re- 
ceiving ten  pence  for  the  performance  of 
a  labor  which  would  lay  up  most  athletes 
for  a  week,  and  hastens  off  in  quest  of  a 
new  but  probably  less  profitable  fare.  A 
;  payment  of  about  five  dollars  procures 
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admission  to  the  lawn,  and  once  more  the 
stranc^eness  of  the  scene  seems  for  a  time 
to  baffle  any  systematic  observation,  how- 
ever painstaking.  In  lieu  of  stands  are 
some  seven  or  eight  large  mat-houses, 
light,  picturesque  structures  supported  on 
bamboo  poles,  with  sides  and  roofs  of 
rushes,  and  decorated  with  tropical  ever- 
greens and  bright  cloth  or  calico,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  excessively  pretty.  Each 
mat-house  is  the  property  of  some  one 
private  individual  or  of  an  association, 
and  the  refreshments  provided  are  so 
costly  and  abundant,  that  the  imputation 
of  excessive  eating  and  immoderate  drink- 
ing can  scarcely  be  resented.  One  spe- 
cies of  decoration  is  deplorably  wanting 
—  pretty  women.  There  are  certainly  a 
few  nicely  dressed  pretty  English  ladies, 
the  wives  of  officials  whom  capricious  ill- 
fortune  has  shot  into  an  exile  far  more 
complete  than  exists  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  but  there  is  equally  certainly 
a  collection  of  dirty-gloved,  tawdry-rib- 
boned, unhandsome,  fast  vulgarians,  who 
ape  the  patronesses  of  Ascot  in  the  gaudy 
elaboration  of  their  dress,  and  differ  from 
them  in  their  entire  ill-success. 

The  race  crowd,  without  which  a  race 
meeting  is  as  dull  as  a  German  steeple- 
chase, is  of  large  proportions,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  Asiatic  State, 
but  of  course  Chinese  enormously  prepon- 
derate. Nearly  ail  are  chattering,  and 
quite  all  are  in  high  good  humor,  enjoying 
the  general  sense  of  holiday.  Not  a  sin- 
gle case  of  drunkenness  did  I  see  —  no 
bickering,  no  rowdyism,  and  yet  no  lack 
of  fun.  Our  scarlet-coated  soldiers,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  grand  totals, 
stand  out  with  singular  distinctness,  and 
catch  the  eye  above  all  other  objects. 

The  saddling-bell  rings,  the  numbers 
are  hoisted,  a  thud  of  hoof  announces  the 
preliminary  canter.  Well,  what  of  the 
racing  ?  Beneath  criticism,  almost  be- 
neath contempt.  The  ponies  are  from 
Australia,  Japan,  or  Chefoo  —  doubtless 
serviceable  for  the  work  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  but  as  racers,  wretched, 
weedy,  groggy,  undersized  brutes ;  while 
the  chief  features  to  be  noticed  of  the  ama- 
teur jockeys  are  the  paraphernalia  of  their 
business,  the  preposterous  length  of  their 
legs,  their  heavy  weights,  their  horse-cop>- 
ing  idiosyncrasies,  and  their  indifferent 
riding. 

I  bought  a  very  average  type  of  racer 
for  6/.  loi-.  In  fact,  the  sport  is  merely  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  love  of  gam- 
bling, which,  like  the  love  of  drink,  runs 
very  high  in  this  part  of  the  world.     lo-  | 


numerable  and  high-prize  lotteries  are 
started,  and  three-legged  screws  are 
merely  bought  and  entered  on  the  off 
chance  of  winning  the  stakes,  which,  in 
addition,  are  very  considerable. 

**  Three  to  one  bar  one  "  is  an  unknown 
cry  on  this  course  —  all  the  better,  per- 
haps—  and  the  excitement  among  the 
masses  of  Chinese  is  nil.  As  the  ponies 
gallop  past  the  post,  the  English,  it  is 
true,  begin  to  cheer ;  but  a  cheer,  unless 
contributed  to  by  many  voices,  sounds  as 
artificial  as  stage  shouting  behind  the 
scenes. 

Let  us  give  up  /^  sport  as  a  bad  job. 
There  is  plenty  else  to  admire  of  which 
Ascot  has  never  dreamed.  The  excellent 
racecourse  is  situated  at  the  very  bottom 
of  one  of  nature's  splendid  amphitheatres, 
and  if  we  lose  a  little  in  a  tendency  to 
swampiness,  we  gain  enormously  in  the 
green  soft  turf.  Our  immediate  edging  is 
of  unbroken  lines  of  bamboo  —  that  tree 
which  shows  how  nature  can  be  perfectly 
straight  and  stiff,  and  yet  perfectly  grace- 
ful. Then  there  is  an  upward  sloping 
mass  of  palm  and  banyan  foliage;  then, 
higher,  the  austere  but  friendly-looking 
Scotch  fir ;  then,  to  crown  all,  the  vast 
framework  of  rugged  hills,  both  in  form 
and  in  heathery  aspect  recalling  the 
"  coils  "  about  Deeside  Ballater,  only  their 
denizens  are  eagles  and  cobras  instead 
of  grouse  and  roe  deer.  Still  further, 
through  a  large  gap,  are  the  red  moun- 
tains of  the  China  mainland,  overlooking 
Kowloon,  nobly  setting  off  the  relatively 
lower  level  beauties  of  the  Hong  Kong 
racecourse. 

While  pondering  on  the  scene,  my  at- 
tention is  suddenly  aroused  by  an  un- 
wonted hum,  bustle,  and  excitement 
among  the  Chinese  mob.  A  race  is  in 
course  of  being  run,  but  to  this  incident 
they  are  habitually  very  indifferent.  Some- 
thing unusual  is  certainly  arousing  them. 
Here  come  the  horses.  How  queer  the 
jockeys  look,  how  strangely  they  are 
hunched  up,  how  wildly  they  throw  their 
arms  about,  how  fiercely  they  flog,  what 
diabolical  faces  —  and,  bless  my  heart, 
why,  they  have  got  pigtails  streaming  in 
the  wind!  The  puzzle  is  explained.  It 
is  a  race  ridden  under  special  arrange- 
ments by  Chinese  mafoos^  or  grooms  — 
the  best  race  of  the  meeting,  the  only 
one  which  has  caused  any  real  enthusi- 
asm. Roused  by  the  half  laughter,  half 
cheers,  of  their  white  masters,  stimulated 
by  the  cries  of  their  fellow-countrymen  — 
*'Go  it,  Fordhaml"  I  once  heard  an  en- 
couraging Chinese  lad  shout  —  the  ma- 
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foos,  as  they  "finish  "  up  their  Walpurgis 
ride,  wild  with  excitement,  seem  to  have 
lost  still  further  their  semblance  to  hu- 
manity, and  to  be  transformed  into  dis- 
torted-visajijed,  horribly  frenzied  demons. 
The  race  over,  how  they  strutted  about  in 
all  the  pride  of  jockey  caps  and  jackets, 
and  how  they  clung  to  their  costume  to 
the  last  possible  moment ! 

The  tenants  of  the  numerous  mat-fash- 
ioned grand  stands  belonging  to  the  high- 
er-class natives  have  become  very  jubilant 
and  vivacious  in  consequence  of  the  above- 
described  race,  and  I  avail  myself  of  an 
opportunity  to  enter  one  tenanted  chieHy 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese  ladies.  I  must 
confess  that  my  bashfulness  compelled 
me  to  retreat  alter  a  very  few  moments 
from  the  battery  of  their  half  wondering, 
half  scornful  glances  at  the  European  in- 
truder, but  not  before  I  had  time  to  re- 
mark that  their  faces  were  flushed  all  over 
with  skilfully  applied  pink  tints,  excepting 
in  patches,  which  revealed  disagreeably 
even  and  intensely  opaque  whiteness. 
Their  eyebrows  were  pencilled  into  nar- 
row, stiff  arches;  their  headdress,  vests, 
and  trousers  —  for  in  China  all  the  women 
wear  large,  loose  trousers  —  were  of  vari- 
egated colors,  quite  ingenious  in  their 
contrasts  and  brightness;  their  black  hair 
was  dragged  back  into  lumpy,  slimy  rolls 
like  jelly  fish  ;  their  stature  was  ugly  and 
stunted,  and  their  feet,  their  extraordinary 
feet,  in  many  cases  had  been  contracted 
since  childhood  into  mere  deformed  knobs, 
hideous  to  look  at,  on  which  they  painfully 
tottered  for  a  few  yards. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  races  they 
were  conveyed  away  in  a  body  in  chairs; 
and  as  the  procession  hindered  the  traffic, 
the  English  policemen  whacked  the  bear- 
ers, and  —  did  not  whack  the  girls. 

By-andby  there  is  a  ceremonious  stir 
about  the  picturesquely  decorated  stand 
of  the  governor.  Sir  George  Bowen  ;  the 
Japanese  mission,  consisting  of  General 
Oyama  and  fourteen  members  of  the  suite, 
on  their  way  to  Paris  and  London,  are 
ushered  in,  and  a  great  deal  of  rather  gro- 
tesque bowing  and  somewhat  dumb  show 
ensues.  Dumb,  because  the  visitors  can- 
not speak  one  word  of  English,  but  floun- 
der in  bad  French  and  worse  German. 
Indeed,  it  one  may  judge  from  a  numer- 
ous representative  mission,  it  would  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  the  much  belauded 
progress  of  Japan,  that  her  civilization  is 
but  a  thin  veneer.  After  the  interchange  ' 
of  a  few  conventional,  superficial  phrases, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  world,  their  practical  information  i 


concerning  administration  and  scieDce, 
and  even  their  book  learning,  are  exceed* 
ingly  small.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  unfair 
to  say  that  their  civilization  is  comprised 
in  a  glossy  black  coat,  a  Lincoln  and 
Bennett  hat,  a  pair  of  yellow  kid  gloves, 
and  an  aptitude  for  making  a  bow. 

My  curiosity  in  the  ilite  of  the  Chinese 
Ascot  meeting  is,  however,  now  appeased. 
Perhaps  even  more  interest  and  fun  is  to 
be  dug  out  of  the  native  rascaldom  who 
have  clustered  in  such  numerous  thou- 
sands on  the  other  side  of  the  course,  and 
from  whom  we  are  separated  by  a  wide, 
deep,  wet  ditch  running  parallel  to  the 
grand-stand  side  of  the  railsw  A  welsher 
would  certainly  view  this  handy  ditch  with 
mistrust,  but  I  noticed  a  Chinese  imp  util- 
ize it  with  much  ingenuity.  Pursued  and 
gradually  overtaken  by  an  infuriated  and 
whip-brandishing  jockey,  the  fugitive,  at 
the  critical  moment,  waded  through  the 
slime  and  water,  from  whence  he  tele- 
graphed to  his  baffled  foe  those  signs  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  which  have  been 
adopted  by  urchin  impudence  all  over  the 
world. 

A  wide  detour  round  the  ditch  brings 
us  into  the  very  thick  of  China  racecourse 
dregs.  Yet  these  dregs  differ  from  their 
English  congeners  in  being  friends  of 
soap  and  water,  and  destitute  of  esprit  di 
corps.  There  are  no  shooting-stalls,  no 
shows,  and  no  Aunt  Sallies  —  real  cracks 
over  their  own  heads,  which  must  be  re- 
ceived with  patience,  are  so  frequent  that 
they  lose  the  zest  of  a  joke  —  but  in  lien 
of  them,  gambling-booths  of  every  shade 
and  description  illustrate  the  Chinese  pas- 
sion for  play.  Gambling-booths  for  large 
sums,  gambling-booths  for  small  sumSi 
gambling-booths  for  nicknacks,  gambling- 
booths  for  high-priced  drinkables,  gam- 
bling-booths for  low-priced  carrion;  each 
booth  with  an  eager  throng  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages  around  it,  which  renders 
circulation  difficult. 

Private  Thomas  Atkins  thinks  it  will  be 
pleasant  and  easy  to  win  a  dollar  or  so 
from  the  heathen  Chinee,  but  ere  long  he 
discovers  that  he  has  been  bested,  and 
that  the  heathen  Chinee  is  infinitely  too 
clever  for  him. 

What  is  that  turmoil  I  see  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  a  scuttling  about  of  the  crowd, 
among  whom  two  white-helmeted  redcoats 
are  conspicuously  prominent?  Enraged 
at  having  been  *'done"  at  the  native 
rouge  et  noir^  they  put  in  practice  a  little 
lynch  law,  tear  down  the  fragile  canvas 
booth,  arm  themselves  with  the  supporting 
bamboo  poles,  clear  a  space  by  whirling 
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them  around  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill, 
impartially  rain  down  cracks  on  the  skulls 
of  the  unresisting  surrounders,  and  then 
quietly  withdraw  to  a  more  reputable  part 
of  the  course.  Each  party  is  perfectly 
satisfied  ;  the  Chinese  sharper  gloats  over 
his  filched  gains,  and  the  soldiers  think 
they  have  taken  change  in  the  vengeance 
they  have  executed. 

The  fracas  has  scarcely  interrupted  the 
flow,  or  rather  the  torrent,  of  gambling. 
This  young  imp,  of  about  eight  years  old, 
is  really  a  study  of  innate  human  nature  in 
this  department  of  vice.  He  is  gambling 
for  his  dinner  at  the  booth  of  a  wrinkled, 
demoniacal,  loathsome  old  male  atrocity, 
and  still  more  loathsome  hag.  A  form  of 
"  blind  hookey  "  is,  I  fancy,  the  favorite 
form  of  vice.  Coin  after  coin,  each  worth 
about  one-fifth  of  a  farthing,  he  loses  at 
his  ventures.  The  imp's  face  lowers,  and 
his  features  become  contorted  with  angry 
excitement;  faster,  faster  he  plays,  re- 
gardless of  his  fifths  of  farthings,  until  at 
last  he  wins.  With  a  growl  one  would 
never  have  supposed  that  babyish  throat 
could  have  emitted,  he  dashes  on  one  side 
up  to  the  tray  of  raw  meat,  seizes  a  lump 
of  horrible  garbage  with  singular  dexterity 
by  means  of  chop-sticks,  plunges  it  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  rancid  grease,  and  then 
rams  the  dreadful  morsel  into  his  throat. 
His  cheeks  are  distended  to  near  bursting, 
the  tears  of  scalding  suffocation  stand  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  nearly  chokes  ;  but  still 
he  wears  your  thorough  gambler's  expres- 
sion of  delight  at  having  at  last  won. 
Childhood's  innocence  is  not  a  pretty 
sight  out  here.  Are  these  creatures  really 
akin  to  English  childhood? 

After  all,  the  love  of  gambling  is  more 
or  less  common  to  all  nations,  and  here 
the  representatives  are  singularly  diversi- 
fied. Look  at  that  group  crowding  around 
another  gaming-booth.  Mingled  with  the 
demon  Chinese  are  stray  specimens  of 
English,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Russians  from  the  ironclads  in  the  harbor ; 
of  tallowy,  unwholesome  Portuguese  from 
their  seiilement  at  Macao  ;  of  stalwart 
dignified  Punjaubees,  of  mean-looking 
Madrassees,  of  snuffy  Shylock  Arabs,  of 
effeminate  stunted  Japanese.  "Of  what 
country  is  that  man  there?"  I  asked  a 
Madras  Lascar,  pointing  to  a  nondescript, 
strange  old  villanous  specimen,  who  alto- 
gether battles  my  cognisance.  *'  Seaman, 
sar,  but  1  find  out,"  says  the  Lascar, 
delighted  at  being  thus  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  by  a  European.  '*  You  old  man 
of  sea,"  singling  him  out  imperiously, 
**  you  come  here.  Major  Sahil)  want  to 
know  what  your  country,"  and,  rather  to 


my  dismay,  the  weird  old  man  feebly  tot- 
ters up  to  me,  and,  salaaming  with  a 
humility  which  is  painful  to  witness,  quav- 
ers out  a  few  words  to  his  swaggering 
interrogator.  *^  Old  man  of  sea,  old  Malay 
pirate,  sar."  I  am  not  surprised.  Doubt- 
less he  has  cut  manv  a  throat  in  his  time. 

Evening  closes  in  as  the  last  race  is 
run,  and  so  I  set  out  on  foot,  as  a  variety, 
on  my  way  homeward.  There  is  the 
same  dust,  the  same  aspect  of  fatigue 
common  to  the  conclusion  of  all  race  meet- 
ings ;  the  same  tokens  of  dissatisfied 
realization  common  to  experience  of  all 
so-called  pleasures,  but  not  the  same  quar- 
relling, drunkenness,  and  rowdyism  habit- 
ual in  England.  The  English  are  too 
much  in  a  minority  to  render  tipsiness 
prominent,  and  the  Chinaman  is  at  all 
events  a  good-tempered  fellow  ;  if  bullied, 
he  is  submissive ;  and  if  hustled,  he  laughs 
—  a  wooden,  joyless  laugh,  but  still  a  laugh. 
The  police  really  have  some  difiiculty  in 
exemplifying  their  utility.  Perhaps  an  in- 
experienced rickshaw  coolie  tries  on  a 
little  extortion  or  cheek.  You  mention 
it  casually  to  the  English  watch-dog. 
**  Oh,  did  he,  sir?  thank  you,"  he  replies 
gratefully,  bolts  after  the  man  whom  he 
assumes  to  have  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced,  and  administers  the  one  inva- 
riable Hong  Kong  panacea  —  he  soundly 
whacks  his  skull  until  the  criminal  dodges, 
runs,  and  finally  escapes.  These  police 
comprise  a  great  manygrades,  shades,  and 
races,  as  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all 
Hong  Kong  humanity.  The  imperious 
and  imperial  European  policeman;  the 
efficient,  proud,  taciturn,  turbaned  Sikh; 
and  the  trumpery  native  watchman,  inca- 
pable of  saying  *•  Bo  "  even  to  his  compa- 
triots, and  dressed  up  to  resemble  a  valu- 
able, rare  old  China  chimney  ornament, 
equally  ugly,  and  equally  worthless. 

What  is  this  fragrant  and  yet  some- 
what sickly  smell,  a  mixture  of  burning 
spills  and  sandal-wood,  emanating  from 
some  of  the  closed  chairs  conveying  home 
the  Chinese  ladies  ?  It  is  due  to  the  joss- 
sticks,  in  consuming  which  they  utilize 
their  leisure  moments,  an  exercise  which 
they  consider  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of 
worship. 

Well,  this  afternoon  has  afforded  me 
one  more  opportunity  of  observing  the 
various  features  of  various  types  of  Chi- 
nese population.  Am  I  favorably  im- 
pressed ?  They  are  certainly  industrious 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  intelligent,  sober, 
and  good-tempered  —  rare  combinations 
of  rare  virtues  —  and  yet  my  feeling  is  one 
of  abhorrence.  Their  sly  civilization, 
their  crafty  dealing,  their  apparent  ab- 
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sence  of  what  I  may  call  kindly  feelings, 
their  inhumanliice  expression,  even  their 
beardless,  smooth  faces,  their  high  cheek 
bones,  their  Montroljan  mouths,  their  long 
slit  eyes,  and  their  flat  noses,  all  give  one 
a  feeling  of  extreme  repugnance.  I  would 
ret^ard  more  as  my  brethren  the  scoun- 
drelly E^ryptians,  the  scowling  Malays, 
even  the  half-women  Cingalese,  than  these 
more  than  semi-civilized  Chinese,  who,  as 
they  shutBe  along  in  never-ending  haste, 
and  with  the  wooden  clatter  of  their  dis- 
cordant chatter,  seem  to  me  like  the  emis- 
saries of  some  evil  spiritual  potentate  in- 
tent on  the  performance  of  some  malig- 
nant errand. 


Rapidly,  yet  steadily,  the  pedestrian, 
the  sedan  chair,  and  the  rickshaw  lines  of 
wayfarers  stream  into  the  orderly,  quiet 
town,  just  beginning  to  glitter  with  gas 
jets  from  the  English  lamp-posts  —  those 
ubiquitous  lamp>-posts  which  in  commoa 
with  the  gallows  may  now  be  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  advancing  civilization.  If 
I  have  been  successful  in  my  attempts  at 
delineation,  the  reader  will  admit  that  the 
beauties  of  Hong  Kong  —  though  splen- 
did and  numerous  —  may  be  exceeded  by 
those  of  other  climes  ;  but  that  in  marvels 
of  scene,  people,  and  human  nature  gen- 
erally,  there  is  nothing  to  exceed  a  Chi* 
nese  Ascot. 


Sandwich.  —  Sandwich  rose  on  the  decline 
of  the  other  ports;  and  in  the  time  of  Canute 
it  is  called  **  the  mo>t  famous  of  all  the  har- 
bors of  England."  It  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  all  ports  or  creeks  on 
the  Kentish  coast  are  "members"  of  it.  It 
continued  to  exist  as  a  great  port  until  about 
the  year  1500,  when  the  haven  began  to  silt 
up.  In  another  century  it  was  quite  closed. 
Traffic  had  passed  away.  The  town  was  slowly 
assuming  the  fossilized  appearance  which  now 
makes  it  so  remarkable,  and  the  green  marsh- 
land had  stretched  itself  into  the  shallow  estu- 
ary ;  not  perhaps  so  far  as  at  present,  but  far 
enough  to  convert  both  Richborough  and 
Ebhsrieet  into  inland  places.  There  is  no 
town  in  England,  not  even  among  the  quaint- 
est old  seaports,  which  can  be  said  closely  to 
resemble  Sandwich.  Where  the  sea  has  left 
other  harbors,  the  towns  connected  with  them 
have  either  been  abandoned  or  have  quite 
changed  their  character.  Sandwich  alone  has 
lingered  on  through  the  centuries,  with  little 
alteration  or  improvement,  still  much  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  the  earlier  Tudor,  or  even 
of  the  Plantagenet,  kings.  Time  has  only 
moulded  the  several  parts,  if  not  into  beauty, 
yet  into  such  masses  of  quaint  form  and  har- 
monious coloring  as  may  well  delight  the 
visitor.  Trees  close  up  round  parts  of  the 
walk  which  has  been  formed  on  the  old  walls, 
and  here  and  there  intrude  on  the  deep  fosse 
into  which  the  round  angle  towers  project 
themselves.  Within  the  walls,  the  great  tower 
of  St.  Clement's  anil  the  masses  of  other 
churches  ri.^e  above  the  lower  roofs.  Great 
open  spaces,  garvlens,  and  orchards  lie  here 
and  there  between  the  houses,  just  as  within 
some  Flemish  boulevard,  and  add  their  own 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Tiien,  as  we  come  on  a 
venerable  gateway,  opening  to  a  bridge  which 
crosses  tiie  channel  of  the  Stour,  we  pause  to 
admire  tiie  strangely  picturesque,  yet  most 
simple  composition  (if  such  an  artist's  word 
mav  be  uscd)  which  lies  before  us :  the  roof, 
tinted  with  a  vcllowish  lichen,  of  a  small 
church,  with  a  cross  on  one  gable;   the  red. 


time-worn  tiling  of  old  houses  below  it ;  masses 
of  broad-leaved  trees  beyond ;  and  the  still 
river,  with  the  few  vessels  that  even  now  can 
creep  upward  thus  far,  lying  under  the  light  of 
a  sky  flecked,  with  white  cloudlets.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  almost  sleepv  calm  and  repose 
of  the  scene  ;  yet  we  are  here  at  the  very  gate 
of  that  famous  harbor  of  Sandwich  which  Leo 
von  Rotzmital,  the  Bohemian  ambassador  of 
1446,  describes  as  so  full  of  wonder  —  the  re- 
sort of  ships  of  all  sizes  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Green  polders,  on  some  of  which  old 
trees  are  growing,  now  represent  thi^  great 
harbor,  the  customs  of  which,  within  a  few 
years  after  Von  Rotzmital  visited  it,  yielded 
annually  ;f  1 7,00a  There  have  been  few 
greater  changes  in  any  part  of  England.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  for  a  stranger  to  get  a  tol* 
erable  notion  of  the  general  character  of  Sand* 
wich  will  be  to  climb  the  low  but  massive 
Norman  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Church.  He 
will  there  see  —  if  he  has  not  already  discov- 
ered the  fact  by  losing  his  way —  that  the  town 
has  no  main  street,  and  that  the  disposition  of 
the  irregular,  narrow,  and  winding  ways  seems 
to  have  been  left  altogether  to  chance.  The 
mass  of  houses  is  crushed  together  within  the 
lines  of  the  old  walls,  and  the  only  landmarks 
are  the  church  towers.  The  best  evidence, 
ind::ed,  of  the  ancient  wealth  and  importance 
of  Sandwich  remains  in  its  churches;  of  which 
the  earliest  is  that  of  St.  Clement,  who  was 
constantly  chosen  (partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
story  of  his  death,  and  from  his  device  of  an 
anchor)  as  the  patron  of  seafarers.  His  church 
here  is  of  considerable  size,  with  a  central 
tower,  the  lofty  arches  of  which  are  much  en* 
riched  with  Norman  zigzags  and  grotesques. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  chancel  was  re- 
built, and  in  the  fifteenth  the  nave.  The 
church  thus  indicates,  by  its  various  changes, 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  town.  A  great 
guild  of  St.  George  haa  its  chantry  here ;  and 
the  pavement  shows  the  matrices  of  many  large 
and  rich  brasses,  memorials  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants. Our  Own  Country. 
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IN  A  HAMMOCK. 


Oh,  sweet  *tis  to  swing  in  a  hammock  'neath 

trees, 
And  feel  the  soft  breath  of  the  summer*s  light 

breeze. 
With  a  jug  to  dip  into  or  not,  as  you  please, 

Where  claret  and  soda  commingle ; 
You've  got  a  cigar,  how  it  soothes,  'twixt  your 

lips, 
And  round  you  an  angel  in  petticoats  trips, 
And  pops  in  the  lemon,  omitting  the  pips. 
Till  you're  sad  at  the  thought  you  are  single. 

When  Horace,  in  old  days,  exclaimed  to  his 

bov, 
That  linden-bound  chaplets  could  give  him  no 

joy. 

I  should  think  not,  indeed,  what  a  singular  toy. 
And  bid  him  look  out  for  no  roses ; 

He  never  had  known  of  a  hammock.  Til  swear. 

Or  he'd  surely  have  mentioned  the  fact,  to  de- 
clare 

How  well  he  could  swing  in  all  luxury  there, 
'Mid  pleasant  Venusian  posies. 

You  feel  quite  at  rest,  though  the  world  has 

been  hard, 
And  you  know  that  you're  not  such  a  wonderful 

bard, 
As  you  thought  in  your  youth,  e*er  your  brow 

had  grown  scarred 
By  Time's  irrepressible  fingers  ; 
And  you  idly  reflect  on  some  more  foolish 

verse. 
Soft  sentiment  mingled  with  epigram  terse. 
That  may  win  you  applause  and  put  tin  in  your 

purse. 
Wherein  it  unfrequently  lingers. 

Then  here's  to  the  hammock,  and  peace  that  it 

brings. 
To  him  who   in  height  of  the  summertime 

swings. 
While  the  bird  on  the  branch  that  hangs  over 

him,  sings. 
And  the  river  runs  on  to  the  ocean  ; 
I  think  that  it  would  be  most  pleasant,  don't 

you. 
Just  to  lie  at  your  ease  all  the  long  summer 

through. 
And  to  swing  in  a  hammock,  with  nothing  to 

do, 
Save  rejoice  in  the  exquisite  motion. 

Punch. 


KALANOS   TO  ALEXANDER. 

,  .  .  6uv(u  yap  6tl  Iv  BaJv/Lovf  avri^ 
lv7VX(^f  dOKuaCTai.  —  a  rrian. 

My  life  is  lived.     What  else?     Why  should 
I  stay, 
A  burden  unto  all  my  friends  and  thee. 

Languishing  slow  in  helpless  pain  away? 
Why  not  return  into  the  Outer  Sea  — 
The  quiet  that  encircles  thee  and  me.^ 


Life  —  what  is  life?     I've  thoaght    opoo  it 
long; 
I've  found  the  best  of  life  is — not  to  be. 
Gall  in  the  honey ;  discord  in  the  song ; 
And  the  red  roses  fade  upon  the  tree  ; 
No  joy  of  life  that  lasts :  thus  much  know 
we. 

And  most  to  those  who  rightly  strive  to  live 

Is  life  a  pain  —  to  those  athirst  to  know 
Of  truth,  and  do  it.     The  gods  no  answer 
give; 
Knowledge  is  vain ;  man  blind  and  weak ; 

and  so, 
Thinkest  thou  not,  'tis  better  that  I  go  ? 

'Tis  well  that  I  have  looked  upon  thy  face, 

O  Beautiful,  and  heard  thy  voice,  and  known 
The  glory  of  man's  spirit,  and  the  grace. 

Nay,  no  farewell !  Ere  many  weeks  be 
flown 

We  two  shall  meet  and  greet  in  Babylon. 

Academy.  A.   WeRNKB* 


"  Humboldt 


A  WAIF. 

South  America 


once  saw  m  bouth  America  a  parrot 
which  was  the  only  living  creature  that  could  spealc  tha 
language  of  a  lost  tribe.'*  —  'DKii9tivfsDtscent  <(f  Mmn, 

Sad  fate  is  thine,  most  desolate  of  birds. 
Left  lonely  'midst  the  strangers  in  the  Iand« 

Repeating  still  the  old  familiar  words, 
That  none  can  understand  : 

Words  soft  with  love  or  plaintive  with  regret. 
Fierce  battle-cries  and  songs    dead  poets 
sung; 

The  voices  of  a  nation  linger  yet 
Upon  thy  tuneless  tongue. 

Words  that  once,  haply,  as  with  trumpet-call. 
Could  thrill  strong  hearts,  or  draw  forth 
prayer  through  tears, 

Now,  in  a  vain,  unmeaning  jargon,  fall 
Harsh  on  our  alien  ears. 

Who  were  they,  that  lost  people  of  the  past. 
Whose  speech  has  fallen  to  a  parrot's  tone^ 

Whose  name  and  memory  have  sunk  at  last 
To  syllables  unknown? 

I  hear  thee  answer,  speaking  evermore 
That  strange  forgotten  language  of  the  dead. 

But  only  dwellers  on  the  shadowy  shore 
Can  tell  what  thou  hast  said. 

They  come  not  at  thy  call,  the  vanished  facei. 
Nor  any  answering  voice  from   out  time% 
wrack ! 

Vain  is  thy  waiting  in  these  vacant  placet 
For  those  who  come  not  back. 

Wait   on,  poor  waif;   the  ways  of  time  tre 
strange : 
Men  like  a  dream  will  pass,  nor  come  again  ; 
Hut  firm,  'midst  all  the  tides  of  chance  and 
change, 
Thy  story  shall  remain. 
Chambers'  Journal.  D.  J.   R* 
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ish  crown,  whilst  Ireland,  with  its  nillions 
of  inhabitants,  entirely  failed  in  its  strug* 
gles  for  home  rule. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Norman  isles  have  not  yet  been  the 
object  of  any  special  study  known  to  us. 
They  are  still  involved  in  a  certain  obscu* 
rity  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  printed 
documents  and  the  scarcity  of  manuscript 
chronicles.  Yet  with  the  help  of  such 
chronicles  as  are  available,  and  of  official 
acts,  the  physiognomy  of  events,  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  respected  by  local  histo- 
rians, may  be  recovered.  One  of  these 
historians,  Philip  Falle,  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  spoke  of 
the  Huguenot  period  of  insular  Protest* 
antism  with  all  the  disdain  of  his  High- 
Churchism.  Raised  from  the  humble 
rectorate  of  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey,  to  the 
rich  prebend  of  Durham,  he  found  it  hard 
to  forgive  the  French  reformers  who  came 
into  his  native  country  to  interrupt  the 
so-called  apostolic  succession  of  bishops, 
and  to  put  the  Huguenot  stamp  on  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  islands.  Falle's 
high  reputation  amongst  his  countrymen 
gave  his  unjust  prejudices  a  credit  they 
did  not  deserve,  and  those  who  followed 
were  not  always  careful  to  examine  his 
assertions.  Presbyterianism  in  the  Nor* 
man  isles  was  vanquished,  and  to  this  day 
the  conquerors  alone  have  written  its  his- 
tory. Is  it  astonishing  if  it  reads  like  a 
bullitin  de  victoire  t 

In  this  article  we  shall  relate,  as  far  as 
our  documents  (many  inedited)  will  per* 
mit,  the  origin,  progress,  and  fall  of  Pres* 
byterianism  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It 
is  the  almost  unknown  history  of  a  noble 
scion  of  French  Protestantism  —  a  for- 
gotten chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  *^  ref- 
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The  Channel  Islands  have  a  history  of 
their  own  not  wanting  in  interest  and 
grandeur.  It  is  the  history  of  a  small 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  which, 
united  to  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, never  forgot  that  it  was  Normandy 
that  conquered  England.  The  Norman- 
like tenacity  with  which,  during  centuries, 
that  small  people  struggled  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  privileges  and  their 
language  should  claim  the  attention  of 
historians,  if  history  condescended  to  re- 
member the  little  ones.  It  would  be  seen 
how  a  people  counting  only  a  few  thou- 
sand souls  maintained  and  even  developed 
their  political  institutions  and  distinct 
Parliaments  under  the  power  of  the  Brit- 

^  \.  An  Account  of  the  Itland  of  Jertey.  By  the 
Rev.  Philip  Falls.  With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Durbll,  M.  A.    Jersey.    1837. 

2.  A  Constitutional  History  of  Jersey.  ByCHAXLBS 
Lb  Qu bsnb,  Esq.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
&  Longmans.     1856. 

3.  Chroniques  de  Jersey,  Publi^es  par  Abraham 
MouRANT.    Jersey :  Philippe  Falle.     185S. 

4  Charles  the  Second  in  the  Channel  Islands,  By 
S.  Elliott  Hoskins,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  In  a  vols.  Lon- 
don: Richard  Bentley. 

5.  The  History  of  Guernsey.  By  Jomatham  DoM- 
CA.v,  Esq.,  B.A.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
&  Longmans.     1S41. 

6.  The  History  of  Guernsey  and  its  Bailiwick.  By 
Frkdinaxd  BrDwK  Tuppbr,  Esq.  Second  Edition. 
Guernsey :  Le  Lifevre.     1876. 

7.  Recueii  d^  Ordonnances  de  la  Cour  royaU  de 
risle  de  Guernesey.     In  3  vols.    Guernsey.     1853. 

8.  La  Sormandie  inconnue.  Par  Francois- Victor 
Hugo.     Paris:  Pagnerre.     1857. 

9.  Histoire  des  Ues  de  la  Alanehe.  Par  Pbcot- 
Ogibr.     Paris:     E.  Plon.     1881. 

10  V Archipel  de  la  Manche.  Par  Victor  HuGO. 
Paris:  Calraann-L^vy.     1883. 

1 1.  Tableaux  historiques  de  la  Civilisatiim  h  Jer^ 
sey.  Par  Jumn-Patriarchb  Ahier.  Jersey:  C.  Le 
Lievre.     1852. 

12.  Les  Manuscrits  de  Philippe  Le  GeyU  ivr  la 
Constitution^  let  Loiset  les  Usages  de  Jersey,  4  vols. 
Jerwiy:  Ph.  Falle.     1846. 

13.  La  Discipline  ecclisiastique  comme  elU  a  esti 
pratiquie  depute  la  Riformation  de  V Eglise  par  Us 
M<nistres^  Anciens  et  DiacreSy  des  Isles  de  Guernezif 
Jerziy  Serk  et  Aurigny,  Arrestee  par  I'authorit^  et 
en  la  presence  dc  Messieurs  les  Gouveroeurs  des  dites 
Isles,  au  Synode  tenu  a  Guernez^,  le  28e  jour  de  Juin 
i'an  1576.  (.Manuscript  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  G.  £ 
Lee,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey.) 

14.  Rej^istre  des  A  ctes  et  Affaires  les  plus  memora- 
ble s  qui  on:  est^  traicties  et  arrestees  is  Consistoires 
tenns  par  le  Minisire  et  par  les  Aticiens  de  P Eghse 
de  Saint- A  ndri  [.Guernsey).  (Manuscript  lent  by  the 
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uge 

The  Norman  isles  would  probably  never 
have  been  Protestant  if  Frenchmen  had 
not  brought  them  the  gospel.  And  the 
reasons  are  various.  First,  the  English 
language  was  neither  spoken  nor  under- 
stood in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  com* 
munications  with  England  were  rare  and 
difficult.  Secondly,  the  islands  were  ec* 
clesiastically  connected  with  France,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances 
in  Normandy.    Christianity  in  its  Rom* 
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ish  type  was  of  French  importation;  so 
was  it  to  be  with  Protestantism.  The 
fierce  persecution  which  the  Huguenots 
endured  from  the  Valois  constrained  them 
to  seek  places  of  refuge  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers. The  Norman  archipelago,  by  its 
geographical  position  and  its  language, 
was  providentially  prepared  to  become 
one  of  these  places  of  refuge.  Protes- 
tantism had  taken  a  powerful  hold  of  Nor- 
mandy, not  only  at  Rouen,  where  a  Hu- 
guenot was  burned  in  1528,  and  at  Caen, 
where  a  friar  preached  the  new  doctrines 
publicly  in  1531,  but  also  in  the  Cotentin 
and  the  Bocage,  where  nobles  threw  open 
their  castles  to  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
gospel.  The  Reformed  principles  must 
have  crossed  the  Channel  by  a  slow  and 
continuous  process.  The  partial  secular- 
ization of  ecclesiastical  property  under 
Henry  VIII.  had  greatly  lowered  the  pres- 
tige of  the  clergy,  who  shone  neither  by 
their  virtues  nor  their  learning.  And  the 
people,  tired  of  the  clerical  yoke,  felt  that 
peculiar  uneasiness  which  precedes  a 
great  crisis. 

The  first  official  mention  of  French 
Protestants  in  these  islands  goes  back  to 
the  year  1548,  when  the  Royal  Court  of 
Jersey  decided,  by  an  act  preserved  in  the 
registers,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  Maistre  Martin  Langlois  and  Maistre 
Thomas  Johanne,  ministers  come  from 
France,  "  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to 
the  people,  purely  and  faithfully,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  the  gospel."  The  rec- 
tors of  the  parishes  {curis)  who,  as  now, 
sat  in  the  States  of  the  islands,  not  only 
took  part  in  this  resolution,  but  promised 
to  contribute  personally  towards  their  sal- 
ary. Some  no  doubt  were  carried  away 
by  the  movement,  whilst  others  possibly 
were  afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  governor 
of  Jersey,  if  they  did  not  aid  the  move- 
ment. The  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  who 
refused  to  renounce  Popery,  was  deprived 
of  his  living,  and  the  rector  of  Grouville, 
being  found  faulty  in  his  ministry,  was 
publicly  admonished  by  the  court. 

In  Guernsey  the  refugees  were  not  at 
firit  welcomed  by  the  local  government. 
Several  ordonnances^  such  as  were  de- 
signed to  render  their  residence  in   the 


island  all  but  impossible,  were  enacted. 
For  instance,  those  persons  who  had  no 
regular  means  of  existence  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  island  under  pain  of  being  pub- 
licly whipped.  These  severities  did  oot, 
however,  prevent  a  certain  number  of 
Huguenots  from  taking  refuge  there,  and 
disseminating  the  Reformed  principles. 
The  only  name  amongst  these  gospel  pio- 
neers known  to  us  is  Denis  le  Vair,  of  the 
diocese  of  Bayeux.  He  had  been  a  Rom- 
ish priest:  but,  having  embraced  the  ocv 
doctrines,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  where  be 
learnt  bookselling,  and  became  one  of 
those  portebalUs  or  colporteurs  who,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed in  France  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  religious  tracts  and  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers.  He  went  to  the  Cbao* 
nel  Islands  to  sell  his  books,  which  soon 
found  eager  readers  in  Guernsey,  and  the 
people,  desiring  to  be  instructed,  asked  t 
the  colporteur  to  act  as  their  minister. 
Le  Vair  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and 
without  laying  down  his  bale,  he  travelled 
over  the  island  doing  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist. 

The  first  period  of  Protestaotism  ia 
these  islands  was  purely  Presbyteriao. 
Its  ministers,  its  devotional  books,  its 
forms  of  worship,  as  yet  in  embryo,  all 
came  from  France  and  Geneva.  Natu- 
rally the  representatives  of  the  English 
government  could  not  see  with  great  saU 
isfaction  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
worship  di£Eerent  from  that  approved  by 
the  divines  of  Edward  VI.  So  Sir  Hugh 
Pawlet  was  sent  over  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward,  as  royal  commis- 
sioner, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  isl- 
ands. The  report  he  presented  to  the 
king  described  the  inhabitants  as  won 
over  to  the  Reformed  doctrines.  That 
was  partly  true.  But  it  stated  also  that 
they  were  ready  to  accept  whatever  form 
of  liturgy  it  should  please  his  Majesty  to 
order.     This  was  going  too  far. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Anglican  Liturgy,  or  service  book,  as  it 
was  called,  was  translated  into  French, 
and  sent  to  the  young  churches  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  together  with  an  order 
of  the  king  in  council  dated  April  15, 1530^ 
and  thus  worded :  — 


w. 
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informed  at  good  lenRlh  of 


S>7 


your   conformit' 

wherein  llie  said  Sir  Hugh  hath  had 

ence  with  you,  touching 

alsoe  in  your  earnest  following  and  imbracing    ^j'"^, 

his    Majeatie's  laws  and  proceedingcs,  in  the 

order  of  divine  service  and  ministration  of  the 

IhebehaKeof  his  Majestie,  hearlilie  thankes, 
praying  you,  as  you  have  well  begun  and  pro- 
ceeded, to  continue  in  the  same  ;  and  with  all 
due  reverence,  devotion,  quiet  obedience,  and 
unitie  among  you,  to  observe  and  use  the  set- 
vice   and   other  orders   appertaininge    to    the 

menls,  sec  forth  in  the  book  sent  you  prea- 

Doubtless,    the    liturgy    was    adopted 
without  much  reluctance  by  Ihe  curds  who 
had  become  Protestant,  and  had  been  left 
in  possession  of  their  livings,  but  it  is  not 
so  likely  thai  the  ministers  from  France 
and  Geneva,  who  were  accustomed  to  a 
simple  form  of  worship,  would  submit  to 
a  ritual  tainted,  in  their  opinion,  with  Po- 
pery.    Sit  Hu.;h  Pawlel  himself,  who  now 
returned  as  governor  of  Jersey,  soon  per- 
ceived thai  the  Reformed  principli 
be   sltengihened  in  the    islands 
appealing  to  the  devoledness  of  tin 
but  that  in  order  to  obtain  iheir 
a  liturjjy  which  Ihey  were   loath 
i  be  forced  upon  thi 


mined 

Popery.    He  contiscated,ioi 


I  accept  I  qui 
Hedeter-  'qu' 
lained  of    ment  1 
aenefitof    nesi  th 
!s.  obits,    Suppei 
ies,    (raternilies,   etc.;    he   pulled    theses 
le  statues  and  images  adorning  the    Ire  in 
of  the  churches,  a 
in    the  churchyard; 
ivays  ;  he  sold  the  chalices, 
lensers,   and   other    Church 


ime  down  to  us  with   those  already  men- 
:>ned  of  Langlois  and  Johanne. 
The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  ac- 
of   Mary  the  Catholic,  suddenly 
loan  end  this  first  period  of  in- 
sular Protestantism.     The   Romish  reac- 
tion swept  over  Great  Britain  like  a  hur- 
ricane,   laying   waste    also    the    Norman 
archipelago  in  its  evil  course.    The  min- 
isters   were  obliged   to   leave   the  island 
precipitately,  and  to  go  back  10  France  or 
Geneva,  where    they  were    followed  by 
many   from  amongst  their  flocks,  whose 
lives  were  in  danger  in  their  own  country. 
Mass  was  again  established,  and  the  Cath- 
olic priests,  who  had   changed  Iheir  reli- 
gion  to    retain    their  livings,  once   more 
said  it  in  Latin.     A  few  of  these  men  had 
married  and  now  found  themselves  encum- 
bered with  their  wives  and  children. 

In  Jersey,  the  reinstating  of  [he  former 

iocumbeols  was  not,  however,  all-sufScieot 

to  draw  back  the  people  to  Romanism.    If 

a  part  of  the  population  did  return  to  its 

D  now  I  old  religious  forms,  the   principal  families 

n  per- 1  of   the   island,  such  as  De  Carteret,  De 

could    SoulemonI,  Lemprifire,  Gosselin,  H^rault, 

ily  by   Poingdestre,  "  ne  voultirent  jamais,"  says 

!  men,    the  chronicler,  "assister  ^  la  messe  oiaus 

dolAlries   et   superstitions   des   papistes, 

rlques    menaces     ou    ^poi 


fai 


Thei 


the  Reformed  faith   \ 

in  order  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 

they  did  not  shrink  from  crossing 

ind  seeking  some  Reformed  cen- 

e  in   Normandy  — Si.  L5,  for  instance, 

here  an  important  church  had  been  es> 

iblished. 

The  governor.   Sir  Hugh   Pawlel,  was 

lill    at    his    post,    notwithstanding    the 

t  the  bells,  leaving  only    change  of  sovereign  and  policy.     Though 

[  outwardly  gone  back  to  Romanism,  he  still 

1  its  best    secretly  favored  the  Reformation,  and  he 

let  dated  '  executed  the   rigorous  orders  issued  con- 

i  impris.  Icerning   the    new    doctrines    with    great 

moderation.     Strange    to    say,    his   own 

■ful  I  brother,   John    Pawlet,  was   the  Catholic 

or  I  dean  of   the  island,  who  encouraged  Ihe 

to    Popish  reaction  with  all  his  might.     The 

on    Koya)  Court  took  the  opportunity  of  sIlOH- 

lol  I  ing  its  independence  with  respect   to  Ihe 

li-    clergy  by  punishing  with   death  a  priest 

ve  j  charged    wilh    adultery   and    infanticide. 


one  bell  for  each  church. 
The  Royal  Court  of  }> 
to  second  the  governor. 
March  20,  ISJi,  Pierre  Faiiu  was  impi 
oned  because  his  wife  Martha  had  brou< 
her  beads  to  church.     Hut  mor< 
than  all  the  decrees  made  by  the  court, 
the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the    governor 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Reformat! 
in  Jersey,  were  the  labors  of  the  Huguei 
preachers,  Martin,   Marct,  Moulinos,  ( 
rin,    Baptiste,  whose    names   alone   h: 
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cart  that  was  taking  him  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  preached  to  the  crowd 
around  him.  But  the  officer  in  charge, 
exasperated  at  hearing  him,  cried  to  the 
executioner,  **  Cut  out  his  tongue  !  *'  and 
the  order  was  immediately  obeyed.  The 
monk  who  attended  him  endeavored  to 
put  a  small  wooden  cross  in  his  tight- 
bound  hands,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and 
turned  his  l:ack  upon  him,  oo  which  the 
monk  cried  to  the  people,  **Sec,  my 
friends,  see  the  villain  who  will  not  have 
the  cross  ! "  They  then  led  him  id  front  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  wishing,  sayt 
Crespin  the  martyrologist,  *Mo  make  the 
people  believe  that  he  was  doing  penance 
to  their  saints,  but  turning  his  face  away 
from  their  idols,  Le  Vair  proclaimed  by 
hands  and  eyes,  and  all  signs  to  him  pes* 
sible,  that  one  God  alone  must  be  wor^ 
shipped."  So  died  this  heroic  evangelist 
of  Guernsey,  August  9,  1554*  Thus 
Henry  de  Valois's  satellites  rivalled  io 
cruelty  those  of  the  Bloody  Mary. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558  put 
an  end  to  the  persecution,  and  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  Reformation,  alike  in  England 
and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Amongst  those  who  had  fled  from 
Guernsey  to  escape  persecution  was  Guil- 
laume  de  Beauvoir,  whose  family  is  noted 
in  the  history  of  that  island,  and  who  him- 
self was  for  nine  years  itsbailifiF.  He  took 
refuge  with  his  wife  at  Geneva  where  he 
resided  some  time,  and  became  well  knowo 
to  Calvin  and  his  friends.  When  again  io 
his  native  isle,  after  Queen  Mary's  death, 
he  wrote  to  Calvin  asking  him  for  a  pastor* 
and  **  Nicolas  Baudoin,  ministre,*'  was 
sent  to  the  infant  church  of  Guernsey, 
>  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  addressed 
to  Beauvour  by  Calvin  himself.  The  Re* 
former  wrote :  — 

Because  we  have  learnt  that  you  want  our 
aid  to  obtain  a  man  who  can  edify,  we  cannot 
fail  to  do  our  duty.  So  we  send  you  oar 
brother,  the  bearer  of  the  present  letter,  who 
has  practically  shown  his  zeal,  and  has  had 
such  frequent  conversation  with  us  that  we 
doubt  not  his  life  will  be  in  eood  example. 
His  doctrine  is  pure,  and  as  far  as  we  can 


The  dean  tried  in  vain  to  protect  Richard 
Averty  (the  guilty  priest)  from  justice  by 
pretendinir  that  he  was  subject  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Coutances.  But  his  lifeless  body  hang- 
ing on  Gallows  Hill  proclaimed  that  there 
were  judges  in  Jersey  who  did  their  duty 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  Queen  Mary. 

It  was  different  in  Guernsey,  where  the 
Reformation  did  not  advance  so  rapidly. 
The  clergy  and  magistrates  went  back  to 
Popery,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  the 
docile  instruments  of  Mary's  persecuting 
policy.  History  has  preserved  a  horrible 
account  of  the  execution  of  three  women, 
a  mother  and  her  two  daughters,  who  be- 
came its  victims.  They  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  composed  of 
the  dean  and  parish  ministers,  interro- 
gated upon  divers  articles  of  the  Catholic 
creed,  and  declared  guilty  of  heresy  by 
their  judges,  who,  wishing  to  terrify  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation,  condemned 
them  to  be  burned  at  St.  Peter's  Port  on 
July  18,  1556.  They  were  first  strangled, 
but  the  rope  breaking,  the  poor  women  fell 
into  the  fire  before  dying.  One  of  the 
daughters,  Perrotine  Massy,  the  wife  of  a 
pastor  who  had  fled  to  escape  persecution, 
being  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  who  was  snatched  from  the 
flames,  and  on  the  barbarous  command  of 
the  bailiff  cast  into  them  again  to  be  burnt 
with  its  mother. 

The  Romish  writers  have  vainly  tried 
to  contest  the  particulars  of  that  shameful 
tragedy.  Fox's  **  Acts  and  Monuments '* 
give  us  the  official  documents  corroborat- 
ing them,  as  well  as  the  petitions  in  which 
the  bailiff,  dean,  and  clergy  of  Guernsey 
**  prayed  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pardon, 
when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  and 
public  opinion  demanded  vengeance 
against  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 
The  queen,  wishing  to  inaugurate  a  pacific 
policy,  pardoned  them  ;  but  the  names  of 
Bailiif  Helier  Gosselin,  Dean  Jacques 
Amy,  and  their  assessors,  are  forever  pil- 
loried in  history. 

The  glorious  end  of  another  Guernsey 
martyr  deserves  mention,  were  it  but  to 
show  how  worthy  were  the  ministers  sent    judge,  whoever  will  be  content  to  be  taught  in 


sinipiicity,  and  will  become  teachable,  will  cer- 
tainly hear  his  teaching  with  profit.     We  do 


from    France    to    the    Channel    Islands. 

Denis  le  Vair,  the  colporteur  alluded  to  .  ..... 

before,  was  driven  out  of   the  island   by  !  ""^  """^  P"  ^«  receive  him  with  humanity, 

t  \    ^\,   *      trusting  in  vour  good-will ;  but  be  pleased  to 


the  Catholic  reaction,  and  wen 
France,  intending  to  take  refuge  in  Ge- 
neva. But  no  sooner  had  he  landed  than 
he  was  arrested  whilst  trying  to  sell  his 


make  him  feel 
anionght  you. 


that  his  labor  is  nut  in  vaun 


Nicolas  Baudoin  was  worthy  of  Calvin*! 


books,  taken  first  to  Bayeux,  and  thence  ,  confidence.  He  established  a  church  at 
to  Rouen,  where  he  was  condemned  as  a  j  St.  Peter's  Port,  with  elders  and  deacons, 
iierciic  to  be  burnt  alive.     Standing  in  the  ,  a  consistory,  and  a  discipline  similar  to 
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the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent. 
For  many  years  he  had  no  other  stipend 
than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  which  were  meagre  enough  ;  but 
an  order  in  council,  dated  1563,  put  an 
end  to  that  state  of  things,  and  allowed  the 
minister  a  regular  income  on  the  crown 
revenues  of  the  island.  Baudoin  had  as 
assistant  Adrien  Saravia,  a  refugee  of 
Spanish  descent  born  in  France,  who 
later  became  canon  of  Canterbury  and 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Bible.  They 
both  met  with  much  ill-will  from  the  mag- 
istrates, whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
Romish  religion,  whilst  the  people  them- 
selves were  not  always  well  inclined 
towards  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Sara- 
via  in  1565  wrote  to  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burleigh  :  '*  If  an  ecclesiastic 
goes  into  the  country,  he  is  greeted  with 
jeers  and  laughter,  and  often  has  dirt 
thrown  at  him.  They  are  worse  than 
Turks,  and  the  jurats  connive  at  all  this.'' 

In  Jersey,  where  Protestantism  had 
taken  deeper  root,  its  revival  did  not  en- 
counter so  j^reat  difficulties.  The  rulers 
and  the  people  were  equally  eager  to  put 
away  the  Popish  forms  imposed  upon 
them.  An  order  of  the  Royal  Court  (May 
26,  1562)  commanded  everybody  to  destroy 
all  legends  or  missals  that  might  be  in 
their  houses. 

About  1563  a  •  minister  of  Anjou, 
Guillaume  Morise,  seigneur  de  la  Ripau- 
dt^re,  was  called  upon  by  the  authorities 
to  organize  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Jersey.  That  was  a  grand  day  when,  in 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Heliers, 
cleared  of  its  Popish  ornaments,  Pastor 
Morise  "administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  the  pure  Gospel."  Lieu- 
tenant Atnyas  Pawlet,  son  and  assistant  of 
the  governor,  partook  of  it,  as  well  as 
Helier  de  Carteret,  seigneurof  St.  Ouen's, 
and  most  of  the  gentry  in  the  island. 
Witii  the  consent  of  the  States,  La  Ripau- 
d^^re  appointed  elders  and  deacons  to 
constitute  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  St.  Heliers,  and  to  take  care 
that  a  good  discipline  should  be  exercised. 

But  now  came  the  question,  would 
Queen  Elizabeth,  so  jealous  of  her  pre- 
rogatives in  religious  matters,  be  inclined 
to  sanction  this  essay  of  nonconformity  in 
a  country  within  her  realm?  It  might  be 
feared  she  would  consider  it  as  an  attempt 
at  schism,  or  even  a  dangerous  intrusion 
of  Frenchmen  and  French  ideas  in  a 
cluster  of  islands  which,  from  their  geo- 
graphical position,  had  long  been  coveted 
by  France.     So  it  was  decided  that  Helier 


de  Carteret  should  be  sent  as  deputy  to 
the  queen  in  council  to  state  the  case  and 
ask  the  favor  of  royal  sanction. 

Admitted  to  the  queen's  audience,  De 
Carteret  told  how  the  isles  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  ecclesiastically  bound 
to  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  where  the 
evangelical  doctrines  had  now  so  widely 
spread  that  many  important  Reformed 
churches  had  been  established ;  in  par- 
ticular that  of  St.  L6.  He  said  that 
"  many  learned  ministers  of  good  doctrine 
and  pure  life,  and  holy  conversation,  see- 
ing that  the  superstitions,  idolatries,  and 
other  abuses,  were  altogether  rejected  and 
abolished  in  the  said  islands,  had  taken 
refuge  there  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  its  purity."  He  went  on  to  say  how 
great  a  help  these  French  ministers  had 
been  to  the  little  flock  who  had  no  pastors 
amongst  their  compatriots,  and  who  could 
neither  get  instructed  nor  edified  by  men 
unable  to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  own 
idiom.  He  pointed  out  clearly  that  if 
these  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  read 
the  common  prayers,  as  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  they  would  go  back;  and  it  would 
be  to  the  islanders,  continues  the  chroni- 
cler, **  a  great  disturbance  and  drawback 
in  their  working  for  the  glorv  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  poor  souls.'' 

The  queen,  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  Helier  de  Carteret,  ordered  her  council 
to  write  letters  granting  his  request.  The 
following  letter  respecting  Jersey  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  that 
island :  — 

Whereas  the  Qucen*s  most  excellent  Majesty 
understandeth  that  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  have  anciently  depended  on  the  Dio- 
cese of  Coutances,  and  that  there  be  certain 
Churches  in  the  same  Diocese  well  reformed, 
agreeably  throughout  in  doctrine  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  this  Realm :  Knowing  therewith  that 
you  have  a  Minister  who  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  Jersey,  hath  used  the  like  order  of  Preach- 
ing and  Administration  as  in  the  said  Re- 
formed Churches,  or  as  it  is  used  in  the  French 
Church  at  London  :  Her  Majesty,  for  diverse 
respects  and  considerations  moving  Her  High- 
ness, is  well  pleased  to  admit  the  same  Order 
of  Preaching  and  Administration  to  be  con- 
tinued at  St.  Heliers  as  hath  been  hitherto 
accustomed  by  the  said  Minister.  Provided 
always,  that  the  Residue  of  the  Parishes  in  the 
said  Isle  shall  diligently  put  apart  all  Supersti- 
tions used  m  the  said  Diocese,  and  so  continue 
there  the  Order  of  Service  ordained  and  set 
forth  within  this  Realm,  with  the  Injunctions 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  wherein  you  may 
not  faile  diligently  to    give  your    aide    and 
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assistance,  as  best  may  serve  for  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  glory.     And  so  fare  you  well. 

From  Richmond,  the  7th  day  August,  anno 
1565. 

N.  Baco:?.  Will.  Northamp. 

R.  Lecester.  Cul.  Clynton. 

R.  Rogers.  Fr.  Knols. 

William  Cecil. 

It  seems  likely  enough  that  the  nego- 
tiator of  the  treaty  made  mention  only  of 
the  churches  of  St.  Heliers  and  St.  Peter's 
Port,  fearing  perhaps  to  ask  too  much,  or 
more  probably  because  those  were  the 
only  two  churches  as  yet  completely  or- 
ganized. This  supposition  explains  the 
restriction  of  the  queen's  letter  respecting 
the  country  churches.  This  restriction 
became  of  necessity  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
insular  churches,  founded  as  they  were 
bv  Reformed  pastors,  were  necessarily 
after  the  Reformed  model.  The  govern- 
ors of  the  two  islands.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet 
and  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  supported  the 
scheme  with  all  their  strength,  not  for  the 
sake  of  popularity,  or  out  of  a  mean  view 
of  self-interest  in  the  suppression  of  the 
deaneries,  as  insinuates  Falle  the  histo- 
rian, but  simply  because,  as  politicians, 
they  saw  nothing  better  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reformation.  The  Presby- 
terian organization  was  ere  long  perfectly 
established.  Each  parish  soon  had  its 
pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  each  isl- 
and its  *' colloquy,"  comprising  ministers 
and  elders,  delegated  by  the  different 
churches.  The  synod  was  the  supreme 
body  of  the  church,  composed  of  ministers 
and  laymen  belonging  to  both  "  collo- 
quies." It  generally  met  once  in  two  years 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  alternately.  The 
first  synod  was  held  in  Guernsey  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1564,  Dean  John  After  be- 
ing a  member  of  it,  but  neither  presiding 
nor  having  any  more  power  or  authority 
than  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  At  the 
second  synod,  held  in  1567,  some  of  the 
members  were  deputed  to  attend  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the  svnod  held 
on  September  12,  1569,  they  ordered  that 
the  articles  of  that  and  former  synods  con- 
cerning church  government  should  be 
drawn  up  in  form,  and  presented  to  the 
bishop.  This  attempt  to  combine  epis- 
copacy and  Presbyterianism  was  inspired 
by  a  thought  of  conciliation,  but  the  in- 
trinsic logic  of  facts  made  it  a  failure. 
No  mention  is  found  of  either  bishop  or 
dean  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  issued 
in  1376,  and  revised  in  1579.  Jersey  did 
not  seek  a  successor  to  John  Pawlet,  the 
last  Catholic  dean,  nor  Guernsey  to  John 
Alter,  the  first  Protestant  dean. 


The  discipline  was  in  principle  similar 
to  that  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
France.  The  ecclesiastical  offices  iotti* 
tuted  therein  were  as  follows:  the  pas- 
tors and  doctors,  whose  *'  office  was  teacb* 
ing ;  "  the  elders,  who  **  watched  over  the 
behaviour  of  Christ's  fold ; "  the  deacons, 
who  **  held  and  disposed  of  church  pro|^ 
erty  and  charities."  The  church  officers 
were  *'  chosen  by  the  ministers  and  elders, 
then  presented  to  the  governor  or  his 
lieutenant,  after  whose  approbation  their 
names  were  called  before  the  people*** 
and,  if  no  opposition  was  raised,  they 
were  to  enter  upon  their  duties  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  were,  **if 
possible,  to  prove  their  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew."  They  were  also  to 
undergo  a  theological  examination  by  the 
ministers,  and  explain  the  Scriptures  io 
their  presence.  If  the  examination  was 
judged  satisfactory,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Churches  which  were  in  need  of  them,  **  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  three  or  four 
times,  and  that  bare-headed."  In  case  of 
approval,  and  of  a  calling  to  some  church* 
another  minister  was  deputed  by  the  **  col- 
loquy "  to  instal  and  ordain  them.  With 
regard  to  "ministers  sent  to  these  isles, 
or  having  taken  refuge  there,  who  brought 
good  witness  from  the  places  whence 
they  came,"  they  might  be  employed  by 
churches  wanting  them,  and  they  then 
received  the  hand  of  fellowship. 

If  ministers  who  were  refugees  wished 
to  return  to  France,  they  were  "  to  go  only 
six  months  after  asking  leave,  in  order 
that  the  church  be  not  without  a  pastor." 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  visit  "  all 
the  families  of  bis  flock  at  least  once  a 
year." 

The  office  of  an  elder  was  not  a  sine- 
cure. The  Jersey  colloquy  decided,  in 
1590,  that  he  must  visit  the  families,  par* 
ticularly  before  communion  services,  **  to 
inquire  if  they  behave  Christianly,  say 
prayers  morning  and  evening,  read  the 
Scriptures,  especially  on  Sundays  between 
les  prSches  and  after,  and  abstain  from 
oaths,  profane  songs,  and  the  scandalous 
observance  of  Popish  feasts. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
four  times  in  the  year,  **the  people  sittiofs, 
which  is  most  conformable  to  the  primi- 
tive institution ;  or  standing,  according  to 
the  custom  of  some  churches,  the  men 
I  coming  first  and  the  women  afterwards." 
To  obtain  admission,  it  was  necessary 
"  to  be  catechized  by  the  minister,  to 
know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Articles  of 
Faith,  and   the  Ten  CommandroentSt  at 
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least  in  substance,  and  to  renounce  the 
pope,  mass,  and  all  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion." The  consistory  in  all  cases  had 
the  ri^ht  to  interdict  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  whoever  did  not  conduct  themselves 
in  consistency  with  the  gospel ;  but  the 
synod  alone  could  pronounce  excommu- 
nication, which  separated  a  man  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  even 
deprived  him  of  public  worship. 

Durinor  prayers  every  one  knelt,  his 
head  being  uncovered.  They  also  re- 
mained uncovered  while  the  psalms  were 
sung,  the  sacraments  administered,  and 
the  text  read  by  the  minister.  There 
were  two  services  on  the  Sunday,  and  one 
or  two  on  week-days.  The  churches  were 
opened  only  for  the  hour  of  worship,  "to 
prevent  all  superstition,''  and  were  never 
to  be  used  for  profane  purposes.  The 
discipline  (described  that  '*  the  magis- 
trate be  requested  that  no  civil  jurisdic- 
tion be  held  within  their  walls."  The 
synod,  in  agreement  with  the  civil  author- 
ities, ordered  the  days  of  fasting  or  of 
thanksgiving,  as  the  case  might  require. 

This  discipline  was  not  a  dead  letter. 
The  acts  of  the  colloquies  and  consisto- 
ries, which  have  been  preserved,  show 
that  these  assemblies  were  regular  courts 
of  morals,  before  which  persons  who  be- 
haved badly  were  brought  and  judged. 
Here  are  some  instances.  The  consistory 
of  the  rural  parish  of  Saint  Andrew, 
Guernsey,  bring  before  this  court  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  quarrelled  coming  out 
of  church.  They  are  exhorted  to  be  rec- 
onciled and  to  forgive  one  another,  which 
they  do,  promising  not  to  begin  again. 
On  another  occasion,  the  accused  will  not 
repent,  and  forgets  herself  so  far  as  to 
abuse  the  members  of  the  consistory. 
She  is  then  expelled  from  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per {retranchie de  la  clne){ox  that  quarter, 
until  she  shows  some  signs  of  repentance. 

Besides  quarrels  and  insults,  which 
were  the  most  frequent  offences,  the  con- 
sistories had  also  to  deal  with  Sabbath- 
breakers,  gamblers,  blasphemers,  people 
who  were  suspected  of  witchcraft,  those 
who  kept  away  from  preaching  and  sacra- 
ment, or  who  '*  ran  from  parish  to  parish 
on  Sundays,"  etc.  Judging  by  the  long 
list  of  disciplinarian  acts  furnished  by  the 
register  ot  St.  Andrew's,  it  might  seem 
that  the  level  of  piety  was  there  very 
low,  but  on  examination  we  find  the  names 
of  the  same  offenders  appearing  con- 
stantly, and  we  discover  that  for  the  roost 
part  the  subjects  of  complaint  are  not  mo- 
mentous. Moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  those  times  the  civil  and  the 


religious  parish  were  not  distinct,  and  that 
all  the  inhabitants,  good  and  bad,  were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  religious  author- 
ity. 

Conflicts  between  the  religious  and  civil 
authority  were  almost  inevitable  at  a 
period  when  the  limit  between  them  was 
not  clearly  settled,  and  when  governors 
and  magistrates  were  generally  members 
of  the  synods,  colloquies,  and  consisto- 
ries. The  synod  of  1567  encroached  on 
the  rights  of  the  secular  justice  by  enact- 
ing corporeal  punishment  for  certain 
crimes;  but  the  following  one,  better  ad- 
vised, decided  that  all  crimes  should  first 
be  judged  by  the  civil  magistrate,  after 
which  the  church  too  might  apply  a  chas- 
tisement. It  was  also  implied  that  con- 
sistories might  not,  in  any  case,  impose 
pecuniary  penalties. 

The  civil  power,  too,  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  religious  a£Eairs.  The  courts  in 
both  islands  issued  a  number  of  rules  re- 
lating to  church  affairs.  Popery  was 
rigorously  prohibited.  In  1566,  the  court 
of  Jersey  sent  Guillaume  Fautrast  to 
prison  at  the  Castle  for  having  attended 
mass  in  Normandy,  and  for  having 
brought  to  Jersey  "un  livre  papistique  et 
de  I'eau  b^nite."  The  next  year  "all  per- 
sons who  were  found  en  pilerinage  were 
to  be  fined  sixty  sols."  Two  years  later, 
one  Richard  Girard  was  fiogged  through 
the  town  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey,  for 
upholding  mass.  By  an  ordinance  dated 
January  22,  1593,  all  strangers  were 
ordered  to  profess  the  established  reli* 
gion  within  a  given  period,  or  quit  the 
island. 

Attendance  at  public  worship  was  oblig- 
atory. The  Guernsey  court  condemned 
to  the  cage  for  three  hours  "  those  who 
were  about  the  streets,  on  the  beach,  or  in 
a  tavern  during  preaching  on  Sundays." 
In  1576  several  persons  in  Jersey  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  for  not  having 
been  at  sacrament,  and  it  was  further 
ordered  that  they  should  not  be  liberated 
till  they  could  repeat  the  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  soon  after  the 
court  ordered  that  all  persons  not  having 
communicated  within  a  year  and  a  day 
should  be  fined. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Reformed  churches  in  the  Channel 
Islands  were  easily  supplied  with  pastors 
from  among  the  refugees  who  fled  from 
France  before  persecution,  massacres,  and 
civil  wars.  The  "Chronique  de  Jersey" 
gives  a  list  of  forty-two  ministers  and  sev- 
eral nobles  who  took  up  their  abode  in  Jer- 
sey in  those  troublous  times.     But  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  source  from  whence  the  insular 
churches  drew  their  pastors  became  ex- 
hausted. Under  the  rigime  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  ministers  were  not  forced  to 
f5ee  from  France ;  the  refugees  returned 
to  their  country,  and  now  the  vacant 
churches  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find 
ministers.  In  1606  they  were  reauced  to 
calling  an  Englishman  to  the  parish  of 
the  Cdtel;  only;£i3  being  granted  him  as 
salary  until  he  was  able  to  preach  in 
French.  He  evidently  made  little  prog- 
ress, for  in  1609  his  parishioners  would 
not  keep  him  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand him.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  pastors,  the  col- 
loquies encouraged  "callings'*  amongst 
the  natives.  In  Guernsey  it  was  decided 
that  the  incomes  of  vacant  churches 
should  be  employed  for  the  maintenance 
of  students,  many  of  whom  went  over  to 
study  in  France,  especially  at  Saumur. 

The  churches  of  the  Channel  Islands 
were  not  always  at  peace  with  each  other. 
Jersey  had  admitted  into  its  pastoral  body 
some  ministers  who  had  been  censured  by 
the  Guernsey  colloquy.  This  gave  rise 
to  much  lengthy  correspondence  and  to 
bitter  feeling.  Cartwright  and  Snape, 
two  heads  of  English  Calvinism,  who  were 
chaplains  to  tiie  governors  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  interposed  in  order  to  settle 
the  question  and  reconcile  the  parties. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
English  throne  did  not  at  first  appear  to 
affect  the  insular  churches.  Their  privi- 
leges were  confirmed  by  a  formal  act  of  the 
king,  wherein  it  was  stated  that,  having 
learned  that  the  isles  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  **  parcel  of  our  Dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, had  adopted  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical government  as  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  said  Dutchy,  be  ordained 
that  they  should  quietly  enjoy  their 
liberty  in  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  there  now  established."  This 
act  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  friends 
of  Presbyterianism,  who  were  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  population.  The 
States  of  Jersey  resolved  that  the  royal 
ordinance  should  be  published  on  the 
following  Saturday,  "that  every  person 
might  give  it  obedience."  The  ministers 
were  desired  to  transcribe  it  on  the  parish 
registers,  and  to  read  it  from  the  pulpit. 

The  royal  ordinance  was  not  entirely 
spontaneous.  It  was  the  answer  to  a 
petition  the  Reformed  party  had  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  new  king,  demand- 
ing the  contirmation  of  their  privileges. 
James,  to   whom  good  words  cost  little, 


promised  what  they  asked  for,  but  was 
certain  to  take  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  into  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England  those  who  had  not 
yet  adhered  to  it.  If  be  had  too  precipi- 
tately done  away  with  Presbyterianisn[i  ia 
the  Channel  Islands,  his  Scotch  subjects 
would  have  been  alarmed ;  so  he  tempo- 
rized in  the  interest  of  his  policy. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  Reforroatioo 
Jersey  had  always  had  as  governors 
members  of  the  Pawlet  family,  all  iirni 
Presbyterians.  In  1600  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  beheaded 
three  years  later  for  upholding  the  rights 
of  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  crown.  Sir 
John  Peyton  next  filled  the  place,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  enter  on  his  office  than  he 
announced  his  intention  of  keeping  under 
his  rule  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  of  the  State,  and  of  exercising  all 
the  rights  which  he  considered  as  apper* 
taining  to  his  administration.  Neal,  the 
Puritan  historian,  asserts  that  Peyton  had 
** secret  instructions  to  root  out  the 
Geneva  discipline  and  plant  the  English 
liturgy  and  ceremonies."  However  that 
may  be,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  such  in- 
structions. 

By  his  patent,  the  governor  had  all  the 
benefices  in  the  island.  The  Presbyterian 
discipline,  although  admitting  his  right  of 
nominating  ministers,  practically  reduced 
it  to  naught  by  reserving  their  presenta- 
tion and  ordination  to  the  colloquy.  Thia 
was  the  point  upon  which  the  governor 
and  colloquy  came  into  conflict.  The 
latter,  in  1604,  called  Pastor  Cosines 
Brevin,  of  Sark,  to  preside  over  the  parish 
of  St.  John's.  The  governor,  in  the  name 
of  his  prerogative,  protested  strongly 
against  this  nomination,  which,  however, 
was  maintained.  He  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  crown,  praying  **  for  the  avovd- 
inge  a  presbyterial  or  popular  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Church  as  for  the  maintayninge 
of  his  Majesty's  royal  power  and  preroga- 
tive." In  conseqence  of  this  complaint, 
commissioners  were  sent  over  from  En- 
gland to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things. 
But  their  presence  only  exasperated  the 
disputes  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  growing  party  favorable  to  the  Church 
of  England.  That  party  chietiy  consisted, 
first,  of  those  who  courted  the  governor 
and  the  king ;  secondly,  of  those  who  coro- 
i  plained  of  the  rigors  of  the  discipline; 
j  and,  thirdly,  of  those  who  were  vexed  at 
I  the  perpetual  meddling  of  the  ministers 
i  in  civil  matters.  A  number  of  magistrates 
;  were  inclined  to  a  change. 
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The  liviogf  of  St.  Peter's  becoming  va- 
cant in  1613,  Sir  John  Peyton,  without 
taking  any  advice,  appointed  Elias  Mes- 
servy,  a  Jersey  man,  who  had  been  epis- 
copally  ordained,  and  was  determined  not 
to  subscribe  to  the  Calvinistic  discipline. 
The  elders  of  that  church,  on  their  side, 
would  not  have  him  as  their  pastor,  **  if 
he  did  not  submit  as  the  others  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  union  of 
the  churches."  The  colloquy  humbly  re- 
quested that  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
next  synod  ;  but  Sir  John  was  immovable, 
and  demanded  obedience.  The  colloquy, 
not  darint(  to  resist  further,  yielded. 

Their  weakness  naturally  gave  fresh 
courajje  to  their  adversaries,  who  resolved 
to  give  the  decisive  blow.  They  sent  an- 
other complaint  to  the  king  in  council, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  inhabitants 
generally  were  discontented  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  Church,  and  preferred  the 
Anglican  form.  Both  parties  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  court.  Messervy,  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Marrett,  the 
attorney-general,  were  deputed  by  the 
Anglican  parly,  and  David  Bandinel, 
Thomas  Olivier,  Nicholas  Essart,  and 
Samuel  de  la  Place,  ministers,  by  the 
Presbyterians.  De  la  Place  was  seduced 
by  the  hope  of  becoming  first  dean  of  the 
new  Church,  and  betrayed  the  cause  he 
had  promised  to  serve.  The  other  three 
defended  the  rights  of  their  party  as  best 
they  could.  But  the  debate  was  purely 
formal.  The  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
was  Abbot  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
were  all  Churchmen  who  had  determined 
beforehand  to  Anglicanize  the  Jersey  Cal- 
vinists.  The  archbishop  declared  to  the 
deputies,  "  that  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  island,  his  Majesty 
found  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  re- 
vive the  office  of  dean,  and  would  appoint 
to  it  one  from  among  themselves,  who 
should  have  instructions  given  to  him  by 
way  of  interim  for  his  and  their  present 
conduct,  till  things  could  be  more  perfectly 
settled.  That  to  attain  to  such  a  settle- 
ment they  were  to  go  back  to  their  re- 
spective charges,  and  confer  with  their 
brethren  in  the  island  about  compiling  a 
new  body  of  canons  and  constitutions,  as 
near  in  conformity  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland as  their  laws  and  usages  (from  which 
his  Majesty  had  no  intention  to  derogate) 
would  bear.  That  the  liturgy  which  had 
formerly  been  translated  into  French  for 
their  use,  should  again  be  sent  to  them, 
yet  without  tying  them  to  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  everything  therein,  his  Majesty 
having  so  good  an  opinion  of  their  judg- 


ment that  he  doubted  not  but  the  more 
they  grew  acquainted  with  the  book  the 
better  they  would  like  it." 

The  deputies  of  the  colloquy  returned 
to  Jersey,  and  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  themselves  and  others  that 
they  must  yield.  An  order  of  James  I., 
dated  June  14,  1618,  charged  the  States 
(the  political  power)  to  nominate  **  three  of 
the  most  grave  and  learned  ministers 
there,  out  of  which  his  Majesty  may  please 
to  choose  one  for  a  dean."  On  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  governor  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  David  Bandinel, 
one  of  those  who  were  deputed  to  support 
the  polity  and  discipline  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  was  appointed.  He  was  an  Italian 
by  birth  and  of  noble  extraction. 

He  was  [says  Le  Quesne]  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  island;  but  his  sudden  change 
from  Presbyterian  ism  to  Episcopacy  does  not 
denote  consistency  or  principle ;  and  his  hos- 
tility to  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret,  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  Italian  revenge  and  cruelty,  with- 
out a  grain  of  generosity  or  Christian  feeling, 
led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  Crown.  His  life  was  a  very 
chequered  one  :  he  had  to  endure  most  severe 
trials,  misfortunes,  and  calamities,  and  he  died 
miserably,  without  the  solace  or  consolation 
which  a  friend  affords.* 

Olivier,  another  of  the  Presbyterian 
deputies,  was  appointed  sub-dean.  As 
regards  De  la  Place,  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  promised  deanery,  he  retired 
to  Guernsey,  where  he  became  a  deter- 
mined supporter  of  Presbyterianism.  The 
other  ministers  seem  to  have  been  won 
over  with  little  trouble.  They  became 
Anglican  clergymen  ;  not  one  gave  in  his 
resignation. 

The  canons  prepared  by  the  ministers 
were  submitted  to  the  governor,  bailiff, 
and  jurats,  but  did  not  meet  with  their 
approval.  They  deputed  three  jurats  to 
urge  their  objections  before  the  lords  of 
the  council.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Winchester,  were  commissioned  to  exam- 
ine into  the  matter,  and  they  so  modified 
the  project  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  The  canons  were  confirmed 
and  approved  by  King  James  I.  on  June 
30,  1623,  and  have  to  this  day  continued 
to  be  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Jersey. 

Presbyterianism  continued  in  Guernsey 
forty  years  longer  than  in  Jersey.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  was  that  the  governors 
of  that  island  were  opposed  to  the  change 

*  Le  QuesDC,  Constitutional  History  of  Jersey,  p.  171. 
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on  political  grounds.  One  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  sent  Charles  I.  a  memo- 
rial explaining  the  reasons  for  not  modi- 
fying; the  discipline.  It  ended  in  these 
words :  — 

I  presume  to  add  that  the  time  itself  is  no 
way  meet  for  this  alteration,  in  respect  of  the 
troubles  in  Jersey,  under  the  new  dean,  which 
will  make  those  of  Guernsey  the  more  averse. 

Lastly,  there  being  many  old  ministers  in 
Guernsey,  if  they  die,  we  shall  not  know  from 
whence  to  supj)ly  them  with  others,  for  out  of 
France  they  will  'not  come  to  us,  and  here  we 
can  find  few  or  none.* 

The  intensity  of  Presbyterian  feeling 
in  Guernsey  was  so  great  that  the  people 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament 
against  the  king.  The  islands,  being  de- 
pendencies of  the  English  crown,  though 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament, 
had  no  political  interest  in  the  triumph  of 
the  latter.  Their  attitude  brought  upon 
the  people  great  calamities ;  their  com- 
merce was  ruined,  and  their  ships  were 
taken  by  Jersey  pirates. 

It  was  Charles  II.  who,  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  put  an  end  to  all  resistance 
in  Guernsey.  The  unpublished  corre- 
spondence of  the  first  dean  of  the  island 
allows  us  briefly  to  relate  here  the  circum- 
stances of  this  crisis.  This  man,  John  de 
Saumarez,  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  belonged 
to  one  of  the.  high  families  of  the  island, 
and  was  cousin  to  the  bailiff.  He  was  an 
ardent  royalist,  and  at  the  Restoration, 
without  waiting  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he 
introduced  the  Liturgy  in  his  parish,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  par- 
ishioners. His  zeal  was  rewarded.  Ao 
order  from  the  king,  dated  July  15,  1662, 
and  addressed  to  Lord  Hatton,  the  gov- 
ernor, required  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
should  be  enforced  in  Guernsey,  and  ap- 
pointed John  de  Saumarez  dean  of  that 
island  and  its  dependencies,  **from  the 
good  report,"  says  the  document,  "  we 
have  had  both  of  his  sufficiency  and  abili- 
ties to  discharge  that  office,  and  of  his 
fidelity  to  us,  and  approved  inclination  to 
our  church  government."  The  royal  or- 
der Saumarez  brought  from  London  with 
his  nomination  was  received  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Guernsey  with  divided  feelings. 
The  court  readily  enrolled  the  king's  let- 
ter; but  the  pastors  followed  the  example 
of  the  two  thousand  ministers  in  England, 
and  gave  in  their  resignation.  As  for  the 
people  generally,  they  showed  little  favor 
to  the  alteration.  They  protested  ener- 
getically against  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 

•  Tu;ipcr,  History  of  Guernsey,  p.  226. 


baptism,  which  was  for  a  time  omitted 
because  they  left  off  having  their  children 
baptized.  The  dean  could  not  be  seen  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  without  bcinj; 
insulted,  and  the  churches  in  which  he 
preached  were  almost  empty.  At  the 
Vale  there  were  only  two  commuoicants, 
and  he  wrote  that  **  there  were  not  ten 
persons  in  that  parish  who  were  con- 
formed." When  elections  for  constables 
and  vingteniers  took  place,  candidates 
most  zealously  opposed  to  the  new  views 
were  elected.  Religious  conventicles  were 
opened  in  several  places,  and  presided 
over  by  ministers  who  had  resigned,  lay- 
men, or  even  women ;  and  they  were  yet 
held  twenty  years  after  the  Restoration. 
On  August  30,  1681,  the  dean,  writing  to 
the  bailiff,  said :  **  You  do  well  to  suppress 
conventicles ;  that  will  prevent  complaints 
being  made  against  our  island." 

The  man  in  whom  opposition  to  Angli- 
canism was  personified  was  Thomas  Le 
Marchant,  the  minister  of  St.  Sampson 
and  the  Vale,  a  distinguished  scholar,  who 
wrote  a  remarkable  work  on  Norman  laws 
and  customs.  **  This  excellent  man,"  says 
Tapper,  **  who  was  greatly  in  advance  of 
his  age,  after  taking  bis  degrees  at  Cam* 
bridge,  passed  some  years  at  the  academy 
of  Caen,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  learned  Bochart  and  Huet,  who 
corresponded  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Guernsey.*'  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
resign  his  benefice.  Around  him  gath- 
ered all  those  who  preferred  the  austerity 
of  Calvinistic  worshipto  Anglicanism,  and 
the  government  of  an  elected  assembly  to 
that  of  a  man  alone.  He  engaged  in  a 
very  unequal  conflict  with  Saumarez,  who 
had  the  political  power  on  his  side.  Le 
Marchant  was  obliged  to  find  security  for 
one  thousand  icus  for  good  behavior. 
Nor  did  his  trials  end  there.  We  find  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  dean  that  he 
not  only  imprisoned  him  in  Cornet  Castle, 
but  later  obtained  of  the  governor  his  in> 
carceration  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
he  quitted  only  in  1667,  **on  his  entering 
into  recognizance  of  ;^i,ooo  that  he  shall 
not  at  any  time  presume  to  go  to  the  isl* 
and  of  Guernsey. 

To  make  the  people  submit  to  the  royal 
order,  the  Guernsey  court,  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  the  dean,  issued  a  decree  which 
obliged  everv  person  exercising  an  office, 
whether  civil  or  military,  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  form  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  of  coarse 
was  but  following  out  the  legislation  and 
policy  of  the  English  king  and  Parliament. 
King  Charles   II.  personally  interposed 
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by  addressing  letters  to  the  Court  encour- 
aginor^hem  to  complete  the  work  begun 
**for  the  suppression  of  all  such  stubborn 
opposers  of  conformity  and  true  religion." 

The  dean,  John  de  Saumarez,  died  in 
1699,  at  Windsor,  where  he  held  a  can- 
onry.  His  epitaph  says  of  him:  *^  Eccie- 
siae  Anja^iicanae  cultor  sincerus  et  in 
praedictii  insula  (Guernsey)  instaurator^ 
But  it  is  wisely  silent  about  the  nature  of 
the  means  employed  by  him  to  restore 
episcopacy  in  his  country.  At  his  death 
the  contest  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  "As 
recently  as  1755,"  says  Duncan,  "the 
dean  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
civil  power  to  enforce  the  reading  of  the 
Litany,  and  to  this  day  the  surplice  is  not 
used  in  the  parish  churches,  although  it 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years  into 
some  of  the  chapels  of  ease."*  Since 
1841,  when  Duncan  wrote,  the  surplice 
has  been  generally  adopted. 

If  by  degrees  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
Presbyterianism  tend  to  disappear,  some- 
thing of  the  Presbyterian  spirit  survives 
in  both  islands.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  prob- 
able, that  to  such  a  feeling  is  due  the 
great  success  of  Methodism,  which,  ap- 
pearing a  century  back,  has  drawn  within 
its  orbit  nearly  one-half  of  the  population? 

•  History  of  Guernsey,  p.  3sa 
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Ship  Eirropa. 

My  Dear  Mamma, — 

As  you  told  me  to  be  sure  and  write  to 
5-0U  and  tell  you  all  that  happened  every 
day,  I  tiiink  1  had  better  begin  at  once. 

After  we  left  you  all  standing  at  the 
gate,  and  drove  away,  I  felt  rather  low,  and 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  get  out  my 
handkerchief,  because  I  felt  like  crying; 
however,  I  did  not,  because  I  came  across 
a  brandy  ball,  which  was  sticking  to  the 
inside  of  my  pocket,  in  one  of  the  corners, 
and  alter  1  had  eaten  that  I  felt  cheered 
up  considerably,  and  can  now  quite  under- 
stand people  taking  to  drink  when  they 
are  very  unhappy. 

Papa  was  very  silent  till  we  reached 
the  railway  station,  when  he  seemed  to 
brighten  up  a  bit.  He  took  me  into  the 
relreshment  room  and  bought  me  some 
cakes  ;  there  was  a  very  pretty  lady  there, 
and  pa  and  she  seemed  to  know  each 
other  very  well.  I  don't  think  her  man- 
ners were  very  good,  because  she  did  not  i 


ask  after  you,  and  as  I  know  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  I  waited  till  she  had 
left  o€F  laughing  for  a  moment,  and  said : 

"  Mamma  is  pretty  well  in  health,  thank 
you,  but  rather  distressed,  of  course,  about 
papa  going  away/' 

Papa  got  rather  red,  and  the  young  lady 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  said,  "  Gra- 
cious! who  is  that?" 

I  don't  think  she  addressed  me,  but 
I  answered  that  my  name  was  Johnnie 
Campbell,  and  that  papa  was  my  papa. 

She  looked  surprised,  and  did  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  then  she  laughed  very 
loudly,  and  called  papa  "  a  base  deceiver.'' 
Pa  laughed,  too,  but  he  looked  like  I  feel 
when  you  find  out  that  I  have  not  been  to 
school  when  I  say  I  have ;  he  shook  hands 
with  the  young  lady  before  we  left  the  re- 
freshment room,  and  said  something  to 
her  very  softly.  I  edged  up  closely  to  him 
under  pretence  of  wanting  to  pick  some 
plums  out  of  a  bath  bun,  and  tried  to  hear 
what  he  said,  because  I  thought  it  might 
interest  you,  dear  mamma,  but  I  could  not. 
i  daresay  it  was  only  some  message  which 
papa  sent  by  the  pretty  young  lady,  and 
you  will  have  had  it  by  this  time. 

On  the  platform  I  got  dreadfully 
knocked  about,  and  had  to  be  quite  angry 
with  a  porter,  who  ran  a  truck  full  of  boxes 
into  me,  and  hurt  me  very  much  ;  however, 
he  apologized,  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  hurt,  captain  ?  "  So  I  let  it  pass.  He 
must  have  known  that  I  was  going  on  a 
ship  by  calling  me  "captain.''  I  wonder 
how  he  found  out. 

In  the  train  were  only  two  other  people 
besides  ourselves  —  at  least,  I  mean  in 
our  carriage  —  one  was  an  old  man,  and 
the  other  a  lady,  and  we  had  a  window 
each,  i  looked  out  of  mine  for  some  time, 
but  did  not  think  much  of  the  scenery; 
then  1  thought  I  would  go  over  to  the 
other  window  where  the  lady  and  old  man 
sat,  and  see  what  it  was  like  there.  I 
went  very  careiully,  because  the  old  man 
was  asleep,  and  though  he  was  making 
dreadful  snoring  noises,  something  like 
hogs  make,  I  did  not  want  to  awaken  him  ; 
however,  just  as  I  reached  him,  the  train 
gave  a  jump,  and  I  fell  upon  his  feet.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  swore  very  badly,  and 
called  me  several  profane  names.  Pa  was 
also  angry,  which  I  thought  unreasonable  ; 
but  the  lady  took  my  part,  and  let  me  sit 
upon  her  lap.  I  could  not  well  reprove 
the  old  man  for  his  temper,  so  I  talked 
"  at  him,"  like  you  do  sometimes  at  papa. 

i  told  the  lady  that  I  was  going  for  a 
trip  to  America  with  my  papa,  but  that  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  had  I 
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stayed  at  home,  if  I  was  to  hear  many 
such  words  as  those  which  had  just  been 
addressed  to  me.  I  said  that  old  men 
ought  to  think,  before  they  speak,  of  the 
influence  their  example  will  have  on  tlie 
rising  generation,  and  a  lot  more  like 
that.  The  lady  laughed,  but  I  think  1 
made  the  old  man  pretty  mad.  Papa  told 
me  to  '*shut  up,"  which  was  rude,  and  be- 
gan talking  to  the  lady  himself.  They  got 
very  good  friends,  and  I  was  rather  neg- 
lected. The  lady  said  she  was  going  to 
America,  too,  and  by  our  ship,  so  I  dare 
say  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about 
her.  Papa  said  he  was  very  glad,  and 
they  seemed  to  find  plenty  to  talk  about. 
The  lady's  name  is  Miss  Josephine  Mel- 
ton, but  her  friends  always  call  her  **  Jo.'' 
It  reminded  me  of  the  song,  **  My  name  is 
Joseph  Buxton,  my  friends  all  call  me  Jo," 
and  I  hummed  the  tune,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  notice ;  in  fact,  dear  mamma, 
until  the  end  of  the  journey  I  was  left 
quite  to  myself,  and  nothing  particular 
happened  till  we  reached  Liverpool. 

Liverpool,  as  I  have  learned  in  my  geog- 
raphy, is  a  handsome  town,  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  England,  and  greatly 
surpasses  London  in  the  extent  of  its  for- 
eign trade,  especially  with  America  and 
Ireland.  The  Merse>  Docks  are,  perhaps, 
the  largest  in  England,  extending  some 
miles  down  the  river,  and  the  public  build- 
ings are  very  fine.  As  we  drove  from  the 
railway  station,  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  I  could  see  any  of  the  fine 
buildings,  but  I  could  not,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  door  of  the  cab  came  open  as  I 
was  leaning  against  it,  and  I  fell  out.  I 
was  not  hurt  much,  but  the  lady,  who 
came  in  the  cab  with  us,  was  greatly  fright- 
ened, and  tainted  into  papa's  arms.  He 
was  very  kind  to  her,  and  glared  at  me 
awfully,  wnich  was  unnatural,  considering 
what  a  narrow  escape  1  had  had ;  but  1 
am  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
papa  does  not  care  much  for  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  when  there  are  any  nice  girls 
about ;  but  don't  let  this  worry  you,  dear 
mamma;  I  may  be  wrong.  1  think  Miss 
Jo  rather  liked  papa's  arm  round  her,  be- 
cause she  let  him  keep  it  there  until  we 
reached  the  docks,  and  she  smiled  at  him 
and  said  she  hoped  he  did  not  think  her 
very  childish  and  silly.  Papa  said  it  was 
very  natural  she  should  be  frightened, 
and  I  deserved  to  be  whipped.  I  thought 
this  rather  hard,  and  so  1  asked  Miss  Jo 
how  she  managed  about  fainting  when 
there  were  no  men  near  to  catch  her. 
She  turned  very  red,  and  papa  said  if  I 
did  not  mind   my  p's  and  q's   he  would 


send  me  home.  So  I  remained  silent  and 
listened  to  their  conversation,  while  pre- 
tending to  look  at  the  houses  and  shops. 
I  am  afraid  papa  is  a  '*  sad  dog."     I  will 

i  say  no  more,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  you  uneasy. 

I  was  glad  when  we  reached  the  ship, 
and  we  went  on  board  at  once,  as  it  was 
almost  time  to  start.  All  was  in  a  comnno- 
tion,  and  I  got  rather  hustled  about,  as,  of 
course,  I  wished  to  see  what  wasgoin^  on. 
There  was  a  little  scene  on  the  ship  just 
before  we  started.  A  woman  came  on 
board  with  three  children,  and  told  the 
captain  that  her  husband  had  taken  his 
passage  on  our  ship,  and  was  tryin^^  to 
run  away  from  her.  She  found  his  boxes, 
and  sat  upon  them  with  the  children  and 
would  not  move ;  the  ship  was  searched, 
and  at  last  they  found  the  husband  hidinj; 
in  the  place  where  they  keep  the  coals,  and 
delivered  him  up  to  his  wife.  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  so  wretched  in  my  life; 
his  face  was  perfectly  livid,  and  his  eyes 
looked  like  the  eyes  of  a  rabbit  I  once 
saved  from  some  dogs.  His  wife  seemed 
awfully  pleased  to  get  him,  and  cried  and 
hung  on  to  him  like  anything;  so  did  the 
children.  But  he  did  not  speak,  thoueh 
she  kept  saying,  **  Oh,  Charlie,  how  could 
you  leave  me ! "  And  they  all  went  away 
together,  and  his  boxes  were  put  ofiE  the 
ship.  1  think  I  must  have  a  tender  heart, 
for  this  scene  made  me  rather  sad,  but  a 
sponge  cake  comforted  me. 

The  scene  when  we  started  was  most 
exciting.  All  the  people  on  shore  cheered 
as  though  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  ui, 
and  all  the  people  on  board  cheered  as 
though  they  were  glad  to  go;  vet  some  of 
those  who  said  "hurrah  *'  the  loudest  bad 
tears  in  their  eyes.  One  youoj^  fellow,  I 
noticed,  who  was  going  with  us,  had  an 
elderly  man  and  two  girls  to  see  him  off, 
and  I  could  not  help  getting  near  to  them, 
and  listening  to  what  they  said,  because 
they  were  laughing  so,  and  seemed  chee^ 
ful,  thougii  their  faces  were  pale;  the  girls 
were  teasing  him  about  being  seasick, 
and  telling  him  to  mind  and  make  his  for* 
tune  quickly,  and  he  said  he  would,  and 
laughed  a  great  deal.  All  at  once  he  said 
he  thought  he  had  better  go  and  look  after 
his  boxes,  and  went  away  for  a  few  mth 
ments;  when  he  came  back  there  was 
more  laughing  and  more  teasing  from  the 
girls,  who  seemed  to  get  whiter  and  whiter 
as  they  grew  merrier  and  merrier.  1  heard 
him  send  his  best  love  to  his  mother,  and 

i  then  he  thought  he  had  better  go  and  see 
after  his  boxes  again.    He  did  this  ho  many 

,  times,  always  coming  back  in  higher  spir* 
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its,  that  I  thought  they  might  be  worth  see- 
ing; so  the  seventh  time  he  rushed  off  I 
followed  him.  Would  you  believe  it,  dear 
mamma,  there  were  no  boxes  at  all ;  he  just 
got  behind  a  high  part  of  the  ship  and  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  eyes, 
then  pulled  himself  together,  and  went 
back  smiling;  but  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
girls  knew  why  he  went  away.  When  the 
ship  really  started,  after  he  had  kissed 
them  over  and  over  again,  he  waved  and 
cheered  till  they  were  out  of  sight ;  then 
he  unstrapped  a  queer-looking  parcel, 
which  he  had  held  in  his  hand  all  the  time, 
and  took  out  a  banjo  and  tuned  it,  putting 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  two  or  three 
times  ;  when  he  got  it  right,  he  played  half 
a  tune,  then  he  let  the  banjo  fall,  and  laid 
his  head  down  upon  his  hands,  and  I  crept 
away.  I  shall  be  kind  to  him  if  1  get  a 
chance. 

I  do  wish,  dear  mamma,  that  you  could 
see  the  Mersey  Docks.  My  geography 
was  quite  right.  They  are  very  fine,  and 
I  was  much  interestecl  in  looking  at  the 
ships  as  we  passed.  There  were  so  many 
masts  that  one  side  of  the  river  looked 
like  a  dead  forest.  We  passed  the  City 
of  Rome  (the  ship,  not  the  place  where 
the  pope  lives,  that  being  in  Italy).  It  is 
very  large.  I  walked  about  the  ship  a 
good  deal,  and  made  friends  with  the  peo- 
ple. They  seem  to  find  me  entertaining; 
they  thought  the  lady  who  came  down 
in  the  train  with  us  was  my  mamma,  as 
she  and  papa  sat  together,  and  had  a  rail- 
way rug  between  them.  Of  course,  I  cor- 
rected the  mistake,  and  they  were  much 
amused  at  two  or  three  things  I  told  them. 
I  seem  quite  popular  already,  and  I  think 
you  would  feel  proud  of  the  impression 
your  son  has  made.  Papa  does  not  look 
after  me  at  all,  but  I  am  appreciated  else- 
where, so  do  not  fear  that  your  Johnnie 
will  be  lonely. 

There  is  a  young  child  of  about  six  on 
board  who  has  been  making  advances  to- 
wards me,  but  1  have  not  reciprocated  as 
yet.  She  is  rather  pretty,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  drawn  into  a  flirtation  unless  1 
am  very  hard  up  for  amusement.  Will 
you  tell  Violet  Grey  this?  Also,  that  I 
am  still  wearing  the  tablet  sweet  she  gave 
me,  with  '*  Take  iMy  Love**  written  upon 
it,  next  my  heart,  though  it  is  getting 
sticky,  and  is  rather  uncomfortable.  1 
am  afraid  it  will  have  melted  before  I  come 
home. 

Dear  mamma,  I  think  this  must  do  for 
to-day,  as  we  are  going  to  have  tea  now. 
To-morrow  I  intend  going  over  the  emi- 
grants* portion  of  the  ship,  and  will  tell 


you  all  about  it.  This  has  taken  me  some 
time  to  write,  as  I  have  had  to  look  in  the 
dictionary  a  great  deal ;  and  now  I  think 
I  had  better  go  and  look  after  papa.  This 
is  a  diary,  and  not  a  letter,  so  I  shall  not 
put  your  loving  son,  Johnnie. 

Ship  Europa,  od  the  wide  Ocean. 

Dear  Mamma,  — 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  passed 
a  very  bad  night;  in  fact,  did  not  sleep  a 
wink.  The  ship  behaved  in  a  most  ridic- 
ulous manner,  and  several  times  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  the  bottom,  and  that  you 
would  never  see  your  Johnnie  again.  I 
rolled  out  of  m^  berth  five  times,  and 
received  many  injuries,  which  I  bear  with- 
out complaint. 

I  do  not  know  whether  papa  caught 
cold  sitting  on  deck  with  Miss  Jo  until 
eleven  last  night,  but  he  coughed  a  great 
deal  during  the  night,  and  a  man  kept 
bringing  him  basins.  I  suppose  it  was 
gruel,  but  I  could  not  see  very  well  as  I 
sleep  above  him,  and  each  time  I  tried  to 
look  I  fell  out.  He  seemed  to  take  a  great 
deal,  and  kept  the  man  employed  all  night. 
He  was  too  unwell  to  rise  this  morning, 
so  I  went  to  breakfast  without  him.  I 
told  them  about  papa*s  cough,  and  they 
laughed,  the  captain  especially.  He  says 
it  is  quite  a  usual  thing  for  people  to  be 
taken  like  that.  Miss  Jo  was  not  down 
to  breakfast  nor  a  great  many  others. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  expected 
they  had  all  got  coughs,  and  then  every 
one  laughed.  I  failed  to  see  the  joke,  and 
finished  my  breakfast  in  silence. 

Except  among  the  emigrants,  I  have 
seen  no  seasickjness,  and  feel  quite  well 
myself,  and  my  appetite  is  very  good.  I 
ate  two  rashers  of  bacon,  one  cg^,  two 
sardines,  and  some  bread  and  jam  for  my 
breakfast,  so  do  not  be  anxious  about  my 
health,  dear  mamma.  People  behave  very 
strangely  at  table  here.  Two  gentlemen 
suddenly  threw  down  their  knives  and 
forks  and  rushed  out  of  the  cabin  without 
a  word.  The  captain  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised, but  said  they  had  remembered  that 
they  had  letters  to  write,  and  were  afraid 
of  missing  the  post  at  Belfast,  where  we 
touch.  I  still  think  they  might  have  gone 
more  quietly.  None  of  the  ladies  came 
to  breakfast,  nor  did  I  see  them  on  deck 
when  I  went  there. 

I  must  tell  you,  dear  mamma,  that  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  controlling  my 
limbs,  especially  my  legs,  and  I  crawl 
about  the  deck  a  good  deal,  as  I  find  it 
safer  than  walking.  The  way  the  ship 
rolls  about  is  most  extraordinary,  and  I 
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cannot  think  why  she  does  not  shoot  right 
across  from  one  wave  to  another  instead 
of  going  up  and  down  each  ;  it  would  take 
less  time  and  suit  me  better.  There  is  an 
American  gentleman  on  board  who  has 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  me.  He  gave  me 
a  cigar  to-day,  which  I  smoked,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  and  when  I  had  finished 
it,  he  said  I  was  the  tarnationest  little 
cuss  he  had  ever  come  across,  and  worthy 
of  having  been  raised  in  the  States.  I 
think  he  meant  it  as  a  compliment. 

It  would  make  you  sad,  I  think,  to  see 
the  steerage  passengers.  It  did  me  when 
I  went  among  them  this  morning.  They 
seem  very  uncomfortable  and  mostly 
dreadfully  ill;  some  of  the  men  were  car- 
rying the  women  who  were  too  ill  to  walk 
on  deck  so  as  to  get  the  air  and  sunshine. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fellow  who  had 
the  banjo  among  them,  as  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  gentleman.  He  was  sitting  on  the  deck 
with  a  ring  of  children  round  him,  playing 
the  banjo  and  singing  to  them.  Directly 
he  left  off  they  all  cried,  and  directly  he 
went  on  again  they  were  good.  Twice  he 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  was 
very  ill,  but  he  came  back  laughing  and 
went  on  singing  to  the  dirty  children.  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  do  anything  to  help, 
and  he  looked  surprised. 

**  You  are  a  first-class  passenger,  are 
you  not  ?  "  he  said.  1  said,  **  Yes,"  and 
do  you  know,  dear  mamma,  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  that  so  much  money  should  have 
been  paid  for  me  and  that  I  should  be 
made  so  comfortable,  when  all  these  poor 
people  had  even  to  prepare  their  own  food 
before  they  could  eat  it,  and  some  of  them 
so  ill  that  they  could  not  move.  **  Per- 
haps your  people  would  not  like  you  to 
come  here,"  he  said,  but  I  told  him  that  I 
was  sure  that  you  would  not  mind,  and 
that  papa^s  cough  had  kept  him  in  bed. 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  asked 
me  if  1  thought  I  could  hold  a  little 
baby.  I  said  *'Yes,"  so  he  got  up, 
pitched  down  the  cabin  stairs,  and  re- 
turned with  a  tiny  baby  and  a  bottle.  He 
told  me  how  to  hold  the  child,  and  said  I 
must  not  let  it  have  the  milk  too  fast. 
Then,  as  all  the  other  children  were  cry- 
ing, he  began  to  sing  again.  He  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  1  wondered  what  all 
the  poor  children  would  do  without  him. 
He  said  that  the  mother  of  the  child  I 
held  was  so  ill  she  could  not  lift  her  head, 
and  he  was  afraid  the  journey  would  be 
too  much  for  her.  He  spoke  so  nicely, 
mamma,  and  1  wish  I  were  a  big  boy  so 


that  I  might  have  him  for  my  friend,  bat 
I  am  afraid  be  would  not  care  for  a  little 
chap  like  me. 

Will  you  tell  Violet  Grey  that  I  am  still 
true  to  her,  in  spite  of  the  allurements  of 
another  charmer,  who  does  her  best  to 
captivate  me.  She  is  certainly  pretty,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  be  polite  to  her ;  bot  I 
refused  to  kiss  her  today,  thoash  she 
asked  me,  which  I  thought  forward.  She 
seemed  surprised  at  my  refusal,  and  cried, 
but,  as  I  told  her  father,  **  It  is  better  she 
should  suffer  a  little  now  than  more 
greatly  later  on."  And  be  quite  agreed 
with  me. 

The  sea  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  love 
watching;  it.  We  see  a  good  many  large 
birds  flying  about,  and  they  seem  to  rest 
upon  the  water  when  tired.  You  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  had  another 
accident,  and  your  Johnnie  has  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  drowning.  This  is  how  it 
happened :  I  was  looking  over  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  I  noticed  a  little  edge  ma- 
ning  round  the  outside,  and  I  thought 
what  daring  fun  it  would  be  to  try  and 
walk  upon  it,  so  I  climbed  over,  and  was 
having  a  good  time,  when  some  one  saw 
me  and  yelled  out  —  people  really  should 
be  more  careful.  I  was  so  startled  that  I 
left  go  my  hold  and  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
went  right  under.  I  don't  remember 
much  more,  except  that  I  thought  of 
Jonah,  and  wondered  what  a  whale's  Id- 
side  would  be  like.  They  tell  me  that  the 
banjo  fellow  jumped  in  and  held  me  op 
until  they  threw  a  rope  or  something.  I 
have  thanked  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  so  as  you  would  for 
saving  your  Johnnie's  life.  The  captain 
says  that  papa  ought  to  have  me  whipped, 
which  is  unkind,  I  think,  considering  what 
a  great  danger  I  have  escaped ;  but  some 
people  have  no  feeling  for  others,  and  it 
matters  not  to  him  that  even  now  I  might 
be  a  cold,  lifeless  corpse,  instead  of  your 
playful  son.  However,  cold  words  and 
withering  looks  have  very  little  effect  upon 
me,  and  i  feel  none  the  worse  for  my  bathi 
having!  changed  my  clothes  and  partaken 
of  a  slight  luncheon  since. 

1  hope  there  is  nothing  in  to-day's  diary 
to  worry  you,  dear  mamma.  I  try  par* 
ticularly  only  to  tell  you  interesting  tningii 
Papa's  cough  is  still  bad,  and  he  has  not 
left  his  cabin,  but  I  hope  he  will  t>e  better 
by  to-morrow.  If  I  were  writing  a  letter 
I  should  like  to  send  ray  love  to  all,  espe* 
cially  to  Violet  and  you,  and  sign  mj^Mlf 

Yours,  rescued  from  a  watery  grave, 

Johnnie. 
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Ship  Europa, 

On  the  bounding  sea. 

My-  Dear  Mamma,  — 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  you  will 
never  see  the  whole  of  your  Johnnie 
again.  A  portion  of  me  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  deep,  but  do  not  let  this  dis- 
tress you.  I  rather  like  the  idea,  and  am 
the  envy  of  all  the  boys  on  deck.  I  trust, 
though,  that  the  adoration  which  I  receive 
as  the  hero  of  a  miraculous  escape  has  not 
made  me  vain  or  conceited,  and  Violet 
may  still  rely  upon  my  fidelity.  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened:  I  was  looking  at 
the  machinery  ot  the  ship,  and  I  thought 
what  fun  it  would  be  to  stick  something  in 
one  of  the  big  wheels  and  see  what  be- 
came of  it,  so  I  got  hold  of  a  big  piece  of 
wood,  which  had  a  long  rope  attached  to 
it,  and  dangled  it  into  a  wheel  which  was 
going  round  at  an  awful  rate.  I  never 
knew  anything  like  it.  In  a  moment  the 
rope  was  running  through  my  hands  so 
fast  that  it  took  all  the  skin  off,  and  at  last 
I  was  jerked  over  into  the  machinery. 
Fortunately  the  engines  were  stopped 
before  I  had  received  any  mortal  injuries, 
the  engineer  having  found  that  there  was 
something  wrong  directly  I  had  dangled 
the  wood.  However,  I  lost  the  third  part 
of  the  second  finger  of  my  left  hand,  and 
we  have  buried  it  in  the  sea.  I  believe  I 
behaved  well,  and  sulTered  the  pain  with 
great  fortitude,  thouj^h  I  received  no 
sympathy,  the  captain  remarking  that  I 
was  evidently  born  to  be  hanged.  I  think 
I  shall  (jive  up  experimenting,  as  1  get 
nothing  but  blame. 

Papa  came  on  deck  this  afternoon  for 
the  first  time,  so  did  Miss  Jo,  and  they 
sat  together  and  talked  lor  a  good  while, 
and  I  quite  hoped  that  papa  was  better, 
but  suddenly  he  leapt  up  from  his  seat  and 
rushed  towards  the  steps  which  lead  to  the 
cabins.  I  followed,  of  course,  but  he 
had  locked  the  door,  and  would  not  open 
it,  thou<j:h  I  knocked  a  good  bit.  I  do  not 
wish  to  Iri^^hten  you,  dear  mamma,  but  1 
listened,  and  feel  sure  that  papa  has  the 
whooping  cough,  and  very  badly,  too. 

I  have  a  smoke  with  the  American  gen- 
tleman every  day  now,  and  am  learning 
some  first-rate  swears.  He  thinks  no  end 
of  his  country,  and  is  always  poking  fun 
at  England  tor  being  so  small.  He  says 
he  wonders  we  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  bed 
for  fear  our  houses  should  blow  over  the 
edge  during  the  night.  1  am  thinking  of 
something  smart  to  say  back. 

At  Belfast  some  of  the  people  went  on 
shore  for  a  little  while,  1  among  the 
Dumber.     Papa  seemed  still  so  unwell  that 
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I  thought  it  a  pity  to  disturb  him  to  get  per 
mission,  so  went  without.  I  had  a  very 
good  time  wandering  about  the  town, 
which  is  quite  clean,  and  altogether  differ- 
ent from  what  Ireland,  according  to  books, 
ought  to  be.  I  saw  no  pigs  in  the  streets, 
and  the  men  do  not  carry  shillalahs, 
neither  are  the  women  dressed  in  short 
green  skirts,  and  the  old  ladies  do  not 
smoke  pipes.  It  will  interest  you,  I  am 
sure,  dear  mamma,  to  know  this,  and  show 
you  what  travelling  does  for  one.  Your 
Johnnie's  mind  is  decidedly  getting  en- 
larged. 

As  I  walked  along  a  street  I  noticed 
that  the  street  door  of  one  house  was 
open,  so  I  thought  1  had  better  go  in  and 
see  if  I  had  also  been  misinformed  about 
the  pig  having  the  hearthrug  to  repose 
upon,  and  the  chicken  sitting  up  by  the 
ceiling;  so  I  went  up  the  steps  and  made 
my  way  into  a  very  nice  room.  I  had 
just  satisfied  myself  that  there  were  no 
pigs  or  chickens,  and  was  thinking  of 
leaving,  when  an  old  man  entered  the 
room,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  mistook  me 
for  a  thief.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  he 
would  not  listen,  though  I  spoke  in  his 
own  language. 

**  Begorra,  yer  spalpeen,"  I  said,  as  he 
took  me  hold  by  the  ear,  **it  wasn't  harm 
I  was  doing  at  all,  at  all ;  only  looking  for 
pigs,  acushla,  alanah  ;  bad  luck  to  yer  for 
taking  me  for  a  thief,  me  darlin*,"  but  it 
was  no  good.  I  was  given  in  charge  of 
a  constable,  and  taken  off  to  the  police 
station,  where  I  underwent  a  cross-exam- 
ination. However,  when  they  found  that  I 
was  on  my  way  to  America,  they  hurried 
me  off  to  the  ship  pretty  quickly;  the 
vessel  had  just  started,  but  we  managed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  some  one  on 
board,  and  they  stopped  while  I  put  off 
in  a  small  boat.  The  captain  was  again 
angry,  and  I  heard  him  mutter,  "Oh,  for 
the  days  of  good  King  Herod,"  which  I 
thought  impious. 

I  have  had  a  very  good  joke  to-day,  and 
think  you  would  like  to  hear  about  it,  dear 
mamma,  as  1  know  that  you  are  interested 
in  ail  thkt  your  Johnnie  does:  I  was  feel- 
ing a  little  lonesome,  as  the  parents  of  the 
other  children  have  forbidden  them  to 
speak  to  me  in  case  I  might  lead  them 
into  mischief  (j^^^  ^^  though  I  would), 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  what  fun 
it  would  be  to  get  two  or  three  bottles 
and  put  letters  in  them  as  though  they 
were  written  by  shipwrecked  men,  then 
some  one  would  find  them  and  go  search- 
ing about,  which  would  be  bully  (bully  is 
American  for  jolly),  so  1  wrote  three  let- 
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lers,  of  which  I  need  only  tell  you  one,  i.s 
my  litlle  game  turned  out  even  beiler  than 
]  could  have  expected.  This  was  the 
letter:  — 


igHai 


;  have  been 


"  For  Cod's  sake  come 
ance.  This  is  the  fifth  day 
without  food,  and  the  aecona  wunout  wa- 
ter. There  is  madness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aiea,  and  I  fear  for  the  lives  of  the  worn- 
cn.  We  are  twenty  souia  in  all,  knocking 
about  on  a  raft  ivliich  threaiena  to  sink 
every  moment.  The  bri;;  Hesperus  went 
down  ttn  days  ago,  and  since  then  we 
have  been  exposed  to  all  the  hardships 
of  wind  and  weailjer;  look  for  us;  where 
we  arc  I  cannot  lell,  but  surely  near  the 
American  line.  Some  of  our  women  can- 
not live  much  longer,  even  if  the  men 
spare  them,  and  I  am  too  weak  to  fight. 
'•John  Thompsom,  Captain." 

I  put  this  in  a  bottle,  corked  it  tightly, 
and  when  no  one  was  lookin:;,  tossed  it 
and  two  more  over  at  the  front  of  the 
ship.  Soon  at  the  other  end  1  heard  some 
one  sing  out ;  Ihe  eugines  were  reversed, 
a  boat  lowered,  and  after  a  short  time  one 
of  my  hollies  was  brought  oo  board,  the 
letter  taken  out  and  read.  My  word, 
wasn't  there  excitement ;  every  one  crowd- 
ed to  hear  the  letter  read;  people  got 
their  glasses  and  looked  all  over  the  sea, 

"Poor  fellows,  we  must  find  Ihem," 
said  the  captain,  and  everyone  said  the 
same.  I  rather  wanted  to  get  my  letter 
back,  as  1  thought  I  might  have  !<aid 
something  which  a  sailor  would  not  have, 
BO  I  asked  the  captain  if  I  might  have 
it  to  read,  and  he  said  yes,  so  1  took  it 
to  Ihe  side  of  Ihe  vessel  and  the  wind 
blew  it  out  of  mv  hand*.  The  captain 
was  very  angry  indeed ;  my  little  joke  will 
make  the  voyage  longer,  as  we  have  been 
looking  for  the  poor  shipwrecked  people 
all  day ;  every  one  is  very  sad,  and  I  have 
to  go  away  by  myself  to  laugh.  There  is 
nothing  but  sea  to  be  seen  now,  and  the 
waves  are  iremendnus,  like  great  rolling 
mountains.     Every  one  la  fearing  for  the 

years  of  his  liie  to  find  them;  he  might 
safely  have  offered  twenty. 

There  is  no  more  news  to  lell  you,  but 
1  hope  there  is  something  to  inieresi  you 
in  to-day's  portion  of  the  diary  ot  your 
loving  son,  JOHNNIE. 

Ship  Hun 


Deak  Mamma, — 

There  is  a  gloom  all  ovi 
Ihe  heart  of  your  Johanie 


could  only  manage  two  eggi  and  a  little 
bacon  at  breakfast  this  morning,  and  have 
no  heart  for  play.  The  reaaon  ia  thts. 
There  has  been  a  death  on  board;  the 
little  baby  whom  I  held  in  mj  arms  has 
passed  away,  and  is  now  singing  with  the 
angels,  at  least  so  a  clergymaD  amonj;  the 
first-class  passengers  told  me.  I  aaked 
him  how  that  could  be,  as  the  baby  could 
not  even  talk  when  it  was  alive,  and  he 
said  that  it  comes  naturally  to  them  to 
sing  directly  they  get  to  heaven,  and  they 
know  all  the  tunes  and  words  at  once- 
Of  course  he  ought  to  know,  as  it  <■  his 
profession.  I  only  wish  it  was  like  that 
here;  then  there  would  be  no  bother  aboat 
learning  lessons.  But  to  return  to  the 
subject   in   which   1    take  a  melanchsly 

The  mother  of  the  child,  as  I  told  yon 
before,  was  very,  very  ill,  and  after  the 
second  day  the  banjo  fellow  took  the  en- 
tire charge  of  the  baby,  and  would  walk 
the  deck  singing  to  It  alt  day  lang,  taking 
it  down  iuto  Ihe  cabin  now  and  then  (or 
the  poor  mother  to  kiss.  1 1  scarcely  ever 
cried,  but  its  browa  e^es  were  alwan 
very,  very  bright,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
looking  a  long,  long  way  oS;  its  cheeks 
were  quite  rosy,  but  the  d[>ctOT  taid  it 
was  very  ill,  worse  than  Ihe  mother, 
"  Poor  baby,"  Ihe  woman  would  say,  "iba 
feels  the  rocking  ot  the  ship  ao."  Then 
she  would  kiss  the  banjo  fellow's  hands 
and  say,  "God  bless  you." 

Last  night  Ihe  sharks  begaa  followini 
Ihe  ship,  and  Ihe  sailors  looked  at  each 
other  and  whispered  that  it  was  a  %iga  ot 
death,  and  quite  early  this  morning  tl 
came.  I  got  up  early  to  see  the  sun  rise, 
because  it  is  so  beautiful  to  watch  it  creep 
out  of  the  water  like  a  great  ball  of  firc; 
and  Id  see  the  foam  of  the  waves  sll 
gilded,  and  a  pathway  of  sunlight  stress- 
ing  all  across  the  sea,  almost  as  tboagh 
you  could  walk  upon  it.  1  waa  strollidg 
about,  and  I  noticed  a  little  crowd  ot 
people  in  the  steerage  part  of  the  veuel, 
so  1  went  to  see  ifanyihinewat  the  nat 
ter.  I  found  the  banjo  fellow  sitting  oa 
the  deck  with  the  baby  in  his  arras.  uA 
tVie  doctor  talking  to  him.  A  naraber  of 
people  were  standing  round,  and  1  pnahed 

"  1  can  do  nothing,"  1  heard  the  doctor 
I  say.  "  Belter  take  the  poor  child  to  iti 
mother." 

I     "She  is  asleep  almost  for  the  first  liiK," 
banjo  fellow  answered;   "had   I  not 


better  let 


0?" 


'  1  f  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  litlle  0 
J  dying  io  your  arms,"  the  doctor  aaid. 
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He  glanced  at  the  doctor  with  such  a 
queer  look,  then  answered  quietly,  — 

"  It  would  hurt  none  of  us  to  hold  an 
angel  for  a  moment  in  our  arms." 

Then  the  doctor  ran  away,  and  I  sat 
down  by  their  side,  but  did  not  speak.  I 
watched  the  baby's  eyes,  and  tried  to  see 
what  they  were  looking  at,  but  I  could  not. 
After  a  time  she  closed  them,  and  I  feared 
she  was  dead,  but  before  I  could  speak 
they  were  open  again,  but  looking  up  into 
the  kind  fellow's  face  not  far  away.  Then 
she  smiled;  a  little  shiver  seemed  to  run 
all  through  her;  her  eyes  closed,  and  she 
was  still.  Dear  mamma,  I  could  not  help 
it,  but  I  cried,  and  so  did  the  banjo  fellow. 
He  just  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  speak. 
Then  he  got  up,  and  I  followed  him  to  the 
cabin  ;  the  woman  was  awake,  and  I  think 
she  knew  what  had  happened  directly  she 
saw  our  white  faces. 

"  Baby  does  not  feel  the  rocking  of  the 
ship  now,"  the  banjo  fellow  said,  "God 
has  taken  her."  I  could  not  wait  to  see 
any  more,  and  my  eyes  went  blind,  so  I 
ran  away.  In  the  afternoon  the  little  baby 
was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  the  banjo  fellow 
held  the  poor  mother  up.  There  was  no 
sound  when  the  little  body  touched  the 
waves  ;  the  sailors  tell  me  that  there  never 
is  when  a  baby  is  buried  at  sea;  the 
ansels  wait  on  the  breast  of  the  water  and 
take  the  little  one  straight  up  to  heaven. 

Dear  mother,  all  this  is  very  sad,  but 
your  Johnnie  cannot  help  having  his  feel- 
ings. I  dare  say  by  to-morrow  I  shall 
feel  brigliter,  and  will  write  a  day's  diary 
which  will  do  more  credit  to 

Your  loving  son,  Johnnie. 

Ship  Europa, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

Dear  Mamma,  — 

Quite  unwillingly  I  have  misled  you, 
and  perhaps  caused  you  anxiety.  Papa 
has  not  had  whooping  cough  at  all.  1 
cannot  tell  you  what  has  been  the  matter 
because,  knowing  that  1  am  writing  a 
diary  (though  I  have  not  let  him  see  it),  he 
has  given  me  a  shilling  not  to  mention 
what  his  illness  has  been,  therefore  I  can 
onlv  hint  that  I  have  been  the  same  after 
a  party. 

Nearly  every  one  comes  to  meals  now, 
but  some  of  them  eat  but  little,  and  look 
very  thoughtful  all  the  lime.  Perhaps 
they  have  something  on  their  minds. 
Miss  Melton  and  papa  are  always  to- 
gether, and  he  calls  her  Jo  now,  so  I  sup- 
pose they  are  friends.  I  am  still  consid- 
ered very  good  company  on  board,  and 
my  society  is  much  courted,  but  I  cannot 
talk  to  any  one  very  long,  as  I  have  to  be 


about  the  ship  listening  to  what  everybody 
says,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  anything 
of  interest,  dear  mamma. 

This  morning  I  was  standing  unnoticed 
by  a  group  of  men,  and  after  a  time  I 
found  out  that  they  were  talking  about 
papa  and  Miss  Melton.  They  said  that 
"she  had  played  her  cards  very  well,  and 
evidently  had  the  game  in  her  own  hands," 
so  I  suppose  she  and  papa  have  been 
playing  whist.  I  hope  it  is  not  for 
much.  Then  another  man  asked  if  there 
were  any  other  children  beside  me. 
The  American  thought  not,  but  said 
any  one  would  have  to  be  almighty  sharp 
to  keep  me  in  order,  and  that  I  should  be 
quite  enough.  Then  some  one  else 
asked  how  long  papa  had  been  a  wid- 
ower; so,  thinking  of  you,  dear  mamma, 
I  thought  it  time  to  speak,  and  stepped 
forward.  They  looked  strange  when  they 
saw  me,  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  1  re- 
plied that  I  wished  to  state  that  papa 
was  not  a  widower,  as  I  had  a  mamma  at 
home,  also  several  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Darn  the  little  cuss,  he's  been  listen- 
ing." I  acknowledged  that  I  had,  and 
said  that  I  did  so  in  order  to  have  plenty 
to  tell  you  in  my  diary.  They  questioned 
me  a  good  deal  about  what  I  told  you ; 
then  one  man  remarked  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant for  "some  one."  I  don't  know  whom 
he  meant. 

Dear  mamma,  I  am  getting  tired  of  see- 
ing nothing  but  the  sea,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  when  we  reach  America.  I  smoke 
two  cigars  every  day  now,  and  am  learn- 
ing to  drink  brandy  and  water.  At  first  I 
did  not  care  for  it,  as  it  made  my  legs  get 
very  lively,  and  my  head  go  to  sleep,  but 
practice  makes  perfect,  and  the  American 
says  that  I  am  a  tirst-rate  little  tippler  now. 

The  woman  who  lost  her  baby  has  been 
very  miserable  since,  but  the  banjo  fellow 
tried  to  cheer  her  up.  He  was  invited 
into  our  saloon  to-day,  and  asked  to  sing 
some  songs,  which  he  did.  I  offered  to 
recite,  and  gave  them  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus."  They  were  much  affected  ; 
you  can  imagine  why  (I  quite  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  up 
looking  for  the  shipwreck).  Two  or  three 
ladies  sang,  and  one  young  lady  gave  us  a 
scene  from  "  Hamlet."  I  will  tell  you 
about  it.  She  came  on  dressed  in  her 
night-dress,  which  I  must  say  I  thought 
not  quite  the  thing,  and  had  a  lot  of  ridic- 
ulous things  in  her  hair,  and  some  artifi- 
cial flowers  in  her  hand.  She  talked  a  lot 
of  right-down  nonsense,  and  sang  some 
very  tuneless  sort  of  songs;  then  she  be- 
gan saying  things  so  very  absurd  that  I 
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could   not  stand  it.     She  said,  "  There's  I  ShipEuropa, 

fennel  tor  you,"  and  ot  course,  mamma,'  In  light  of  bod. 

as  I  know  that  fennel  is  a  green,  feathery    Dear  Mamma,  — 

herb  that  we  have  with  mackerel,  I  was  The  great  continent  of  America  is  visU 
obliged  to  laugh  when  she  held  out  a  rose-  i  ble,  and  every  one  is  goinj;  mad  with  joy 
bud.  Then  she  said,  "And  columbine  >  except  your  Johnnie,  who  is  sad  under  a 
and  rue,*'  and  held  up  some  violets  and  load  of  false  accusations.  I  have  beea 
primroses,  and  I  laughed  more  ;  but  when  accused  of  endangering  the  lives  of  all  od 
she  took  a  poppy  and  said,  "  There's  a  board,  and  naturally  feel  hurt.  I  must 
daisy,''  I  could  not  stand  it  any  more,  so  '  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  am  sure  that  yon 
1  called  out,  *'That  it  isn't."  Some  one  ;  will  not  be  hard  on  your  son. 
said  **  Hush  !  "  but  1  was  not  going  to  sit  j  Last  night  the  sea  was  wtry  rough,  and 
there  and  hear  such  dreadful  stories  told  ; !  dashed  all  over  the  deck.  1  watched  it 
besides,  it  might  mislead  people  if  they  !  for  some  time,  but  the  storm  got  so  very 
did  not  happen  to  know  what  fennel  and  |  severe  that  the  captain  ordered  all  the 
columbine  and  daisies  were  like.  How-  j  passengers  below,  and  as  I  was  makinj; 
ever,  she  soon  left  off  and  went  out.  Her  j  rather  a  noise  in  the  saloon,  papa  said  I 
name  was  Maud  Merryville,  and  I  heard  '  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  J  went.  1  must 
her  mother  say  to  the  American.  **  We  I  tell  you,  dear  mamma,  that  there  are  some 
have  seen  Ellen  Terry  play  Ophelia,  and  ■  strange  little  windows  in  our  cabin,  and 
we  have  seen  Maud,  and  we  know  which  |  generally  the  water  is  below  them,  but  I 
we  like  best.*'  Of  course  it  must  have  :  noticed  last  night  that  the  waves  quite 
been  Miss  Terry,  though  she  did  not  say  |  covered  them  as  they  passed,  and  I 
so.  I  shall  get  papa  to  take  me  to  see  >  thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  open  the 
"Hamlet"  when  in  New  York,  as  I  do ,  window,  put  out  my  hands,  and  catch 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  judge  Mr.  i  some  fish.  I  quite  forgot  that  the  sea 
Shakespeare  from  the  little  I  have  seen.  |  would  come  in  ;  however,  directly  the 
1  must  tell  you  that  at  the  entertainment ;  window  was  open,  in  it  came,  just  as 
we  collected  ten  pounds  to  go  to  some  i  though  it  meant  to  empty  itself  into  oor 
charity.     I  put  in  sixpence.  {  ship.     I  was  a  little  startled,  and  tried  to 

A  good  deal  of  flirting  goes  on,  and  if :  shut  the  window,  but  could  not.  Then  I 
papa  was  not  married,  and  1  didn't  know  thought  to  myself,  if  I  let  it  go  on  running 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  flirt,  1  in  very  soon  the  water  will  be  below  the 
should  say  that  he  did  so  with  Miss  Jo.  window,  and  it  will  be  all  right,  because. 
In  the  evenings  I  often  see  them  sitting!  of  course,  I  knew  that  the  depth  of  the  sea 
together,  and  1  can  never  see  where  papa's  must  get  less  if  such  a  lot  came  into  the 
second  arm  is  until  I  go  round  to  the  :  ship,  so  I  sat  and  watched  it,  and  it  was 
back  of  Miss  Jo.  The  other  day  I  found  a  very  fine  sight.  However,  all  at  once  1 
her  alone,  so  I  said  to  her  quite  inno- ,  heard  a  great  calling  out,  and  every  one 
cently.  —  I  rushed  to  my  cabin,  and  there  was  a  row; 

"  When  you  are  married  shall  you  let    the  captain  stormed,  so  did  papa,  so  did 
your  husband  go  to  America  by  himself  .^"  i  everybody.     They  would   not  let  me  ex- 
She  got  rather  red,  and  said  that  I  was    plain  ;  they  would  not  listen  to  reasoUt 


"  a  monkey." 

"  He  might  be  dull,"  I  continued  ;  **  be- 


and  I  have  had  a  lively  time  since.     I  am 
glad  we  are  in  sight  of  America,  as  I  am 


cause,  you  know,  he  could  not  be  sure  of  evidently  misunderstood  upon  a  ship. 
getting  a  nice  girl  like  you  to  take  care  of '  As  far  as  I  can  see  as  yet  America  is 
him  and  keep  him  lively.  I  shall  tell .  just  like  any  other  country,  and  does  not 
mamma  how  good  you  have  been  to  papa,  -look  a  bit  larger  than  England.  How- 
and  I  expect  sue  will  ask  you  to  come  and  ever,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge,  as  we  are 
stay  with  us  if  you  ever  come  back  to  En-  still  some  miles  away,  and  1  may  not  be 
gland."  When  1  had  finished  she  looked  .  able  to  see  it  all.  I  see  no  cliSs,  which 
raihcr  cross,  and  there  is  a  coldness  be- .  seems  to  me  dangerous,  as  I  don't  see 
tween  us.  how  they  keep  the  sea  out,  for  as  far  as  I 

Dear  mamma,  there  is  not  much  in  to-  can  judge,  the  sea  is  not  at  all  a  thing  to 
day's  diary,  but  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  depended  upon,  and  never  seems  to 
tell.  I  must  think  of  some  larks  to  get  have  a  tixed  intention.  Sometimes  the 
up  to.  or  you  will  be  thinking  that  your  waves  will  be  rolling  along  as  nicely  as 
Joiinnie  is  growing  dull.  Papa  is  still  possible,  when  all  at  once,  without  any 
Very  indifferent  to  my  presence,  which  reason,  round  they  will  turn,  and  go  back 
just  suits       Vour  loving  son,  a-;ain.     I   am  speaking,  of  course,  about 

Johnnie.      '  waves  a  long  way  out.    Those  near  shon 
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always  roll  the  same  way,  and  seem  on  the 
whole  well-behaved.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  something  to  do  with  the  example  we 
set  them. 

The  little  girl  who  fell  in  love  with  me 
has  now  bestowed  her  affections  upon  an- 
other, which  makes  me  fee)  lonesome,  as 
they  are  always  spooning  around  by  me, 
and  thrusting  their  devotion  under  my 
nose.  I  am  thinking  of  revenge,  and  my 
best  idea  is  to  empty  some  tar  over  them. 
It  seems  to  me  she  must  have  been  pretty 
hard  up  to  take  to  him,  as  he  was  sick  for 
the  first  three  days  of  the  voyage,  and  if 
a  fellow  hadn't  more  manliness  than  to  be 
upset  by  the  pitching  of  a  ship,  Tm  blamed 
(American  swear)  if  Td  take  up  with  him 
were  I  a  girl. 

The  banjo  fellow  and  I  are  good  friends 
DOW,  and  if  it  were  not  for  him  I  could  not 
bear  my  life  now  human  sympathy  is  re- 
moved from  me.  1  must  say,  dear  mam- 
ma, that  during  all  the  voyage  papa  has 
neglected  me  shamefully,  and  I  dare  say 
had  not  I  been  thrown  so  much  on  my  own 
resources  1  should  not  have  got  into  so 
much  trouble,  but  as  he  is  always  flirting 
around  with  Miss  Jo,  of  course  he  can't 
look  after  me.  I  am  thankful  that  she  is 
going  up  to  Canada  while  we  stay  in  New 
York. 

I  shall  just  write  very  briefly  my  first 
impressions  of  New  York,  then  close  my 
diary,  which  I  hope  has  given  some  pleas- 
ure to  the  mother  of 

Your  unhappy  son, 

Johnnie. 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Dear  Mamma, — 

This,  as  I  have  said  before,  will  be  the 
last  portion  of  my  diary,  firstly,  because  I 
can  plainly  see  that  1  shall  be  too  much 
engaged  to  write  one  ;  secondly,  because 
the  ships  which  take  letters  leave  here 
twice  a  week,  and  papa  can  therefore  tell 
you  all  he  does. 

Weil,  dear  mamma,  I  like  New  York,  it 
is  really  a  very  fine  city,  and  not  half  so 
dirty  as  London  ;  indeed,  if  anything,  it  is 
a  little  too  bright.  They  seem  fond  of  gay 
colors  here,  and  the  tramway  cars  are 
like  moving  rainbows ;  at  night  the  whole 
city  is  illuminated  with  the  electric  light, 
which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  your  Johnnie. 

This  is  a  very  nice  hotel,  and  1  like  be- 
ing here,  though  there  are  drawbacks,  as 
some  ot  the  Americans  are  not  as  nice 
as  1  could  wihn  in  their  habits ;  for  in- 
stance, they  take  butter  \%itli  the  knives 
which  they  have  been  using,  and  leave  bits 
ot  all  sorts  of  things  in  it,  which  is  not 


pleasant ;  then  they  use  their  forks  where 
papa  uses  a  quill,  and  are  not  at  all  nice 
when  they  smoke.  None  of  the  ladies 
ever  come  into  the  hotel  from  the  principal 
entrance,  as  all  the  men  congregate  there 
to  smoke,  and  make  it  disagreeable.  I 
had  a  bad  cold  after  coming  in  that  way 
once,  as  my  shoes  were  thin,  and  have  not 
done  so  since. 

I  have  been  to  see  Irving  play  in  *'  Ham- 
let," and  though  I  like  it  very  well,  it  is 
not  what  I  call  an  original  play,  and  I 
think  that  Shakespeare  must  have  met  you 
some  time  or  other,  for  many  of  the  re- 
marks in  the  play  I  have  heard  previously 
from  you,  for  instance,  when  you  scold  me 
you  always  say  that  it  is  **more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.**  Well,  Horatio  says  that 
in  ** Hamlet."  Then  Hamlet  says,  "Oh, 
my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle,"  and  "  Lav 
not  that  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,** 
and  heaps  of  things  which  I  have  heard 
vou  say,  dear  mamma.  *  I  was  obliged  to 
laugh  once,  because  Mr.  Irving  is  very, 
very  thio  and  aesthetic-looking,  and  it 
seemed  so  funny  to  hear  him  say,  *'0h, 
that  this  too^  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew,"  be- 
cause really  he  is  not  at  all  what  you  may 
call  solid-looking.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is 
splendid,  quite  different  from  Maud, 
whom  I  told  you  about.  I  am  very  much 
in  love  with  her,  and  think  Hamlet  treats 
her  very  badly.  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Irving  so 
if  I  get  a  chance.  Fancy  sending  a  girl 
like  that  to  a  nunnery.  Why  it's  the  last 
place  she  should  go  to.  I  only  wish  that 
I  were  a  little  older;  I  shouldf  make  her 
Mrs.  Campbell. 

I  went  out  to  dinner  yesterday  without 
papa,  which  was  prime.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  American  that  I  told  you  about. 
Well,  he  invited  me  to  his  hotel,  and  I  had 
a  very  good  time;  there  were  no  ladies, 
but  six  gentlemen,  and  all  military  men. 
1  asked  the  man  I  knew  if  they  were  all 
soldiers  in  America,  and  he  laughed,  I 
don't  know  why,  and  said  if  I  liked  to 
stay  they  would  put  me  into  the  army,  but 
I  telt  obliged  to  decline.  I  told  them  all 
the  funny  things  I  could  think  of,  and  they 
were  much  amused  at  the  way  you  and 
papa  go  on  when  you  are  put  out.  I  told 
them  in  two  different  voices :  I  squeaked 
for  you  and  growled  for  papa,  and  they 
laughed  fit  to  kill  themselves.  1  thinic 
they  found  me  good  company.  I  drank  a 
good  deal  of  wine,  and  it  made  me  elo- 
quent. Almost  the  last  thing  we  had  was 
some  delicious  rather  burning  stuff  in  tiny 
glasses ;  it  was  so  good  that  I  drank  mine 
up  quickly,  and  called  the  waiter.    **ril 
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take  some  more  of  that  in  a  tumbler^^  I 
said,  and  they  all  roared,  which  was  rude  ; 
and  they  would  not  let  me  have  any  more, 
which  I  thought  mean.  They  asked  me 
to  make  a  speech,  and  I  tried,  but  sleep 
suddenly  overtook  me,  and  I  remembered 
nothint;  until  the  morning,  when  I  awoke 
in  my  own  little  bed,  with  a  bad  headache. 
I  cannot  think  what  made  me  go  to  sleep. 
Papa  was  angry,  said  it  (I  don't  know 
what)  was  disgraceful.  He  says  I  am 
never  to  speak  to  my  American  friend 
again. 

The  parting  between  papa  and  Miss  Jo 
was  touching.  1  was  not  supposed  to  be 
present  at  it,  but  I  was.  He  said  that 
she  had  made  the  few  days  during  which 
he  had  known  her  replete  with  happi- 
ness;  also  that  if  things  were  not  as 
they  are,  they  would  not  be  as  they  are, 
which  seemed  to  me  stupid  ;  however,  she 
appeared  to  understand  ;  then,  dear  mam- 
ma, there  was  a  little  scene,  over  which  I 
draw  a  veil,  in  consideration  of  your  feel- 
ings. You  must  not  be  uneasy  about 
papa;  he  is  only  having  his  American 
fling,  and  is  beginning  to  behave  in  a 
more  dutiful  manner  to  me. 

Dearest  mamma,  I  shall  now  end  my 
diary,  which  I  do  hope  will  prove  enter- 
taining and  instructive  to  you.  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  so ;  if  1  have  failed,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of 

Your  loving  child, 

Johnnie. 


From  Dl.ickwoocTs  MaKazine. 
FOOTPRINTS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  his 
finding  a  strange  human  footprint  on  the 
beach  of  his  lonely  island.  This  incident 
excited  his  imagination,  and  opened  up 
to  him  a  whole  world  of  vague  possibili- 
ties. He  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
only  dweller  in  his  island  home;  and  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the 
roadie  circle  of  his  solitude  might  at  any 
moment  be  invaded.  In  a  similar  way 
the  imagination  of  the  scientific  man  is 
ever  and  anon  startled  by  the  discovery  of 
one  oi  those  literal  **  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,''  which  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  left  behind  by  the  former 
lite  ut  the  globe.  There  i»  a  mystery 
about  it  which  opens  up  a  vista  into  a 
new  and  larger  world  of  suggestion.  The 
naturalist  is  familiar  with  the  tracks  on 
sandstone  and  other  slabs,  such  as  those 


found  in  the  quarries  of  Dumfriesshire, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  tateresting 
features  in  every  geological  museum.  The 
material  on  which  these  curious  relics  of 
the  past  have  been  impressed  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  paucity  of  its  fossil  remains; 
but  while  it  has  allowed  the  substantial 
forms  of  the  creatures  themselves  to  dis* 
appear,  it  has  carefully  preserved  the 
more  shadowy  and  incidental  memorials 
of  their  life,  the  mere  impressions  pro- 
duced by  their  feet  on  the  soft  primeval 
mud.  As  the  American  savage  can  tell 
not  only  that  an  elk  or  a  bison  has  passed 
by  from  the  traces  of  its  hoofs  on  the 
prairie,  but  also  the  hour  when  it  passed 
by ;  as  the  Arab  can  determine  from  the 
camel's  track  in  the  desert  whether  It  was 
heavily  or  lightly  laden,  whether  it  was 
fresh  or  fatigued,  lame  or  sound,— -so  the 
geologist  can  inform  us,  from  the  foot- 
marks on  the  thin  layer  of  unctuous  claj 
between  the  slabs  of  sandstone,  not  only 
that  the  animal  which  produced  them  be- 
longed to  an  extinct  tortoise  family,  bat 
also  that  it  was  walking  on  the  beach  of 
the  sea  in  a  westerly  direction  when  the 
tide  was  receding.  No  relic  of  the  bodies 
of  these  ancient  Scottish  tortoises  has 
been  discovered.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  hand-like  footprints  on  some  slab 
surfaces  of  the  same  formation  in  England 
and  Saxony,  which  attracted  attention 
some  years  afterwards,  a  few  teeth  and 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  animal  that 
produced  them  were  found  soon  after  to 
verify  the  conclusion  to  which  naturalists 
had  previously  come  —  that  the  colossal 
creature  was  intermediate  between  a  frog 
and  a  crocodile.  In  America,  in  a  forma* 
tion  earlier  than  any  in  which  traces  of 
birds  have  been  discovered  in  Europe, 
slabs  have  been  found  with  footprints  im- 
pressed upon  them  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  bird  twice  the 
size  of  an  ostrich.  These  ephemeral 
impressions  of  obscure  creatures  that  per* 
ished  untold  ages  ago,  have  been  pre^ 
served  as  distinct  as  the  track  of  the 
passing  animal  upon  the  recent  snow, 
while  every  vestige  of  the  course  of  an* 
cient  armies  that  ravaged  the  earth  has 
disappeared. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  footprints 
still  more  interesting  and  instructive,  be* 
cause  they  belong  to  the  human  world. 
These  have  been  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  earth,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  or 
impressed  upon  boulders  and  slabs  of 
marble  and  other  stones.  These  artificial 
tracks  have  given  rise  to  much  specula* 
tion,  being  considered  by  many  persons 
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to  be  real  impressions  of  human  feet,  dat- 
ing from  a  time  wlien  the  material  on 
which  they  were  stamped  was  still  in  a 
state  of  softness.  Superstition  has  in- 
vested them  with  a  sacred  veneration,  and 
legends  of  a  wild  and  mystical  character 
have  gathered  around  them.  The  slight- 
est acquaintance  with  the  results  of  geo- 
logical research  has  sufficed  to  dispel  this 
delusion,  and  to  show  that  these  mysteri- 
ous marks  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  human  beings  while  the  rocks  were  in 
a  state  of  fusion ;  and  consequently  no 
intelligent  observer  now  holds  this  theory 
of  their  origin.  But  superstition  dies 
hard ;  and  there  are  persons  who,  though 
confronted  with  the  clearest  evidences  of 
science,  still  refuse  to  abandon  their  old 
obscurantist  ideas.  They  prefer  a  super- 
natural tiieory  that  allows  free  scope  to 
their  fancy  and  religious  instinct,  to  one 
that  offers  a  more  prosaic  explanation. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  mystery  connect* 
ed  with  these  dim  imaginings  which  they 
would  not  wish  dispelled  by  the  clear 
daylight  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  our 
own  country,  footmarks  on  rocks  and 
stones  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent 
occurrence.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  al- 
though associated  with  myths  and  fairy 
tales,  have  doubtless  been  produced  by 
natural  causes,  being  the  mere  chance 
effects  of  weathering,  without  any  mean- 
ing except  to  a  geologist.  But  there  are 
others  that  have  been  unmistakably  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  and  have  a  hu- 
man history  and  signiticance;  and  to  a 
few  of  the  best-known  and  most  impor- 
tant of  these  we  now  invite  attention. 

In  Scotland  tanist  stones  —  so  called 
from  the  Gaelic  word  tanaistey  a  chief,  or 
the  next  heir  to  an  estate  —  have  been 
frequently  found.  These  stones  were 
used  in  connection  with  the  coronation  of 
a  king  or  the  inauguration  of  a  chief. 
The  custom  dates  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. We  see  traces  of  it  in  the  Bible, 
—  as  when  it  is  mentioned  that  "Abim- 
elech  was  made  king  by  the  oak  of  the 
pillar  that  was  in  Shechem;"  and  **Ado- 
nijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle 
by  the  stone  ot  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En- 
rogel,  and  called  all  his  brethren  the  king's 
sons,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  the  king's 
servants;"  and  that  when  Joash  was 
anointed  king  by  Jehoiada,  "the  king 
stood  by  a  pillar,  as  the  manner  was;" 
and  again.  King  Josiah  ** stood  by  a  pil- 
lar*' to  make  a  covenant,  "and  all  the 
people  stood  to  the  covenant."  The  stone 
connected  with  the  ceremony  was  regarded 
as  the  most  sacred  attestation  of  the  en- 


gagement entered  into  between  the  newly 
elected  king  or  chief  and  his  people.  It 
was  placed  in  some  conspicuous  position, 
upon  the  top  of  a  moot  hill,  or  the  open- 
air  place  of  assembly.  Upon  it  was  usu- 
ally carved  an  impression  of  a  human 
foot;  and  into  this  impression, during  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration,  the  king  or 
chief  placed  his  own  right  foot,  in  token 
that  he  was  installed  by  right  into  the 
possessions  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
he  would  walk  in  their  footsteps.  It  may 
be  said  literally,  that  in  this  way  the  king 
or  chief  came  to  an  understanding  with 
his  people ;  and  perhaps  the  common  say- 
ing of "  stepping  into  a  dead  man's  shoes  " 
may  have  originated  from  this  primitive 
custom. 

The  most  famous  of  the  tanist  stones 
is  the  Coronation  Stone  in  Westminster 
Abbey  —  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny —  on  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Scot- 
land sat  or  stood  when  crowned,  and 
which  forms  a  singular  link  of  connection 
between  the  primitive  rites  that  entered 
into  the  election  of  a  king  by  the  people, 
and  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  by  which 
the  hereditary  sovereigns  of  England  are 
installed  into  their  high  office.  There  is 
no  footmark,  however,  on  this  stone.  A 
more  characteristic  specimen  of  a  tanist 
stone  may  be  seen  on  the  top  of  Dun  Add, 
a  rocky,  isolated  hill  about  two  hundred 
feet  high,  in  Argyleshire,  not  far  from 
Ardrishaig.  On  a  smooth,  flat  piece  of 
rock  which  protrudes  above  the  surface 
there  is  carved  the  mark  of  a  right  foot, 
covered  with  the  old  cuaran  or  thick 
stocking,  eleven  inches  long  and  four 
inches  and  a  half  broad  at  the  widest  part, 
the  heel  being  an  inch  less.  It  is  sunk 
about  half  an  inch  in  the  rock,  and  is  very 
little  weather-worn  —  the  reason  being, 
perhaps,  that  it  has  been  protected  for 
ages  by  the  turf  that  has  grown  over  it, 
and  has  only  recently  been  exposed. 
Quite  close  to  it  is  a  smooth  polished 
basin,  eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
deep,  also  scooped  out  of  the  rock.  Wjth 
these  two  curious  sculptures  is  associated 
a  local  myth.  Ossian,  who  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  neighborhood,  was  one  day 
hunting  on  the  mountain  above  Loch 
Fyne.  A  stag  which  his  dogs  had  brought 
to  bay  charged  him,  and  he  fled  precipi- 
tately. Coming  to  the  hill  above  Kil- 
roichael,  he  strode  in  one  step  across  the 
valley  to  the  top  of  Rudal  Hill,  from 
whence  he  took  a  gigantic  leap  to  the 
summit  of  Dun  Add.  But  when  he 
alighted  he  was  somewhat  exhausted  bv 
bis  great  effort,  and  fell  on  his  knee,  and 
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stretched  out  his  hands  to  prevent  him 
from  fallinis;  backwards.  He  thereupon 
left  on  the  rocky  top  of  Dun  Add  the  en- 
during impression  of  his  foot  and  knee 
which  we  see  at  the  present  day.  This 
myth  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
is  interestin<i^  as  showing  that  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  original  use  of  the  footmark 
and  basin  had  died  away  for  many  ages  in 
the  district.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  footmark  indicates  the  spot  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  scene  of  the  inuagu- 
ration  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  region  ; 
and  the  basin  was  in  all  probability  one  of 
those  primitive  mortars  which  were  in  use 
for  grinding  corn  long  before  the  invention 
of  the  quern.  Dun  Add  is  one  of  the 
oldest  sites  in  Scotland.  It  has  the  hoary 
ruins  of  a  nameless  fort,  and  a  well  which 
is  traditionally  said  to  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  tide.  It  was  here  that  the  Dalriadic 
Scots  first  settled ;  and  Captain  Thomas, 
who  has  written  an  interesting  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,** 
supposes  that  the  remarkable  relic  on 
Dun  Add  was  made  for  the  inauguration 
of  Fergus  More  Mac  Erca,  the  first  king 
of  Dalriada,  who  died  in  Scotland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  to 
have  been  the  exact  measure  oi  his  foot. 
King  in  his  "Munimenta  Antiqua'* 
mentions  that  in  the  island  of  Islay  there 
was  on  a  mound  or  hill  where  the  high 
court  of  judicature  sat,  a  large  stone  fixed, 
about  seven  feet  square,  in  which  there 
was  a  cavity  or  deep  impression  made  to 
receive  the  feet  of  Macdonald,  who  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Isles  standing  on 
this  stone,  and  swore  that  he  would  con- 
tinue his  vassals  in  the  possession  of 
their  lands,  and  do  impartial  justice  to  all 
his  subjects.  His  father's  sword  was  then 
put  into  his  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Argyle  and  seven  priests  anointed  him 
king  in  presence  of  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Isles  and  mainland,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  orator  rehearsed  a  cata- 
logue of  his  ancestors.  In  the  year  183 1, 
when  a  mound  locally  known  as  the 
Fairy  Knowe,  in  the  parish  of  Carmylie, 
Forfarshire,  was  levelled  in  the  course  of 
some  agricultural  improvements  in  the 
place,  there  was  found,  besides  stone 
cists  and  a  bronze  ring,  a  rude  boulder 
almost  two  tons  in  weight,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  was  sculptured  the  mark  of 
a  human  foot.  The  mound  or  tumulus 
was  in  ail  likelihood  a  moot-hill,  where 
justice  was  dispensed,  and  the  chieftains 
of  the  district  were  elected.  In  the  same 
county,  in  the  wild  recesses  of  Glenesk, 
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near  Lord  DaIhousie*s  shooting-lodge  of 
Milldam,  there  is  a  rough  granite  boulder, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  a  small 
human  foot  is  scooped  out  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  showing  traces  even  of 
the  toes.  It  is  known  in  the  glen  as 
the  fairy's  footmark.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  stone  was  once  used  in 
connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  inagu- 
rating  a  chief.  A  similar  stone,  carved 
with  a  representation  of  two  feet,  on 
which  the  primitive  chiefs  stood  when 
publicly  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
office,  is  still,  or  was  lately,  in  existence  in 
Ladykirk,  at  Burwick,  South  RonaIdshay» 
Orkney.  A  local  tradition,  that  originateid 
long  after  the  Pictish  chiefs  passed  away« 
and  a  new  Norse  race,  ignorant  of  the 
customs  of  their  predecessors,  came  in, 
says  that  the  stone  in  question  was  used 
by  St.  Magnus  as  a  boat  to  ferry  him  over 
the  Pentland  Firth  ;  while  an  earlier  tra- 
dition looked  upon  it  as  a  miraculous 
whale  which  opportunely  appeared  at  the 
prayer  of  the  saint  when  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  storm,  and  carried  him  on 
its  back  safely  to  the  shore,  where  it  was 
converted  into  a  stone,  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  marvellous  occurrence. 
In  North  Yell,  Shetland,  there  is  a  rude 
stone  lying  on  the  hillside,  on  which  is 
sculptured  with  considerable  skill  the 
mark  of  a  human  foot.  It  is  known  in 
the  district  as  the  Giant's  Step ;  an- 
other  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  said,  being 
over  in  Unst.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  stone 
on  which,  in  Celtic  times,  the  native  kings 
of  this  part  were  crowned.  On  the  top 
of  a  hill  near  St.  Fillans,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  there  are  cavities  in  a  rock,  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  knees  of  St. 
Fillan,  who  often  retired  to  this  solitude 
to  pray,  which  may  have  the  same  origin. 
And  probably  the  Witch's  Stone,  form- 
ing part  of  a  so-called  Druidic  circle 
within  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Monaie 
Castle,  near  Crieff,  may  have  been  used 
for  a  similar  purpose.  It  stands  apart 
from  and  is  larger  than  the  others,  and 
has  on  its  surface  several  cup-shaped 
hollows,  among  which  two  larger  markings 
present  a  resemblance  to  the  rude  outlines 
of  the  human  foot.  These  markings  are 
regarded  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  im- 
pressions of  the  witch's  feet.  About  a 
mile  from  Keill,  near  Campbelltown,  a 
very  old  site,  closely  connected  with  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland, 
may  be  seen  on  a  rock  what  is  locallv 
called  the  footprint  of  St.  Columba,  which 
he  made  when  he  landed  on  this  shore  on 
one  occasion  from  looa.    It  is  very  rudei 
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and  much  effaced ;  but  it  carries  the  im- 
aji^ination  much  further  back  than  the  days 
of  St.  Colu4nba,  —  when  a  pagan  chief  or 
king  was  inaugurated  here  to  rule  over 
the  district. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  sev- 
eral interesting  examples  of  footprints  on 
boulders  and  rocks.  A  remarkable  tanist 
stone  —  which,  however,  has  do  carving 
upon  it,  I  believe  —  stands  among  a 
number  of  other  and  smaller  boulders,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Long 
Compton,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  called 
the  King;  and  the  popular  rhyme  of  the 
country  people,  — 

If  Long  Compton  thou  canst  see. 
Then  King  uf  England  thou  shall  be, 

points  to  the  fact  that  the  stone  must  have 
been  once  used  as  a  coronation  stone. 
Not  far  from  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Bar- 
mouth in  Wales,  in  the  middle  of  a  rough 
path,  may  be  seen  a  flat  stone,  in  which 
there  is  a  footmark  about  the  natural  size, 
locally  known  as  Llan  Maria,  or  Mary's 
step,  because  the  Virgin  Mary  once,  it  is 
supposed,  put  her  foot  on  this  rock,  and 
then  walked  down  the  hill  to  a  lower 
height  covered  with  roots  of  oak-trees. 
This  impression  on  the  stone  is  associated 
with  several  stone  circles  and  cromlechs 
—  one  of  which  bears  upon  it  the  re- 
puted marks  of  Arthur's  lingers,  and  is 
called  Arthur's  Quoit  —  and  with  a  spring 
of  water,  and  a  grove,  as  the  path  leading 
to.the  hill  is  still  known  by  a  Welsh  name 
which  means  Grove  Lane;  and  these  as- 
sociations undoubtedly  indicate  that  the 
spot  was  once  a  moot-hill  or  prehistoric 
sanctuary,  where  religious  and  inaugura- 
tion rites  were  performed.  At  Smithill's 
Hall,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  there  is  still  to 
be  seen  —  an  object  of  interest  and  curios- 
ity to  a  large  number  of  visitors  —  the  print 
oi  a  man's  foot  in  the  flagstone.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  George  Marsh, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cutions of  Queen  Mary  in  1555.  When 
on  one  occasion  the  truth  of  his  words  was 
called  in  question  by  his  enemies,  he 
stamped  his  toot  upon  the  stone  on  which 
he  stood,  which  ever  after  bore  the  inef- 
faceable impression  as  a  miraculous  tes- 
timony to  his  veracity.  This  story  must 
have  been  an  afterthought,  to  account  for 
what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  pre- 
historic tanist  stone.  In  connection  with 
this  modern  legend,  another  of  a  some- 
what different  character  may  be  related. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  at  the  back  of  the 
British  Museum,  there  was  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  called  Southampton  Fields,  \ 


noted  as  a  resort  for  low  characters. 
There  was  a  tradition  connected  with  it, 
that  two  brothers  in  the  Monmouth  rebel- 
lion took  opposite  sides,  and  engaged  each 
other  in  a  fight.  Both  were  killed,  and 
forty  impressions  of  their  feet  were  trace- 
able in  the  field  for  years  afterwards.  The 
field  has  been  long  built  over,  and  the  pre- 
cise locality  cannot  now  be  pointed  out. 
But  Southey  went  to  see  the  curious  sight, 
and  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  it 
in  the  second  series  of  his  '*  Commonplace 
Book."  The  impressions  were  about 
three  inches  deep  in  the  hard  soil ;  no 
grass  ever  grew  in  the  terrible  hollows, 
and  no  cultivation  of  the  soil  could  oblit- 
erate them,  for  when  the  ground  was 
ploughed  they  persisted  in  reappearing. 
Southey  mentions  that  be  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story,  since  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  these  tokens  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  successively. 
It  is  probably  a  fact  with  a  circumstance, 
—  the  circumstance,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Upon  the  legend,  which 
was  known  far  and  wide,  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter  based  one  of  their  popular 
romances,  called  "  The  Field  of  the  Forty 
Footsteps;"  and  the  Messrs.  Mayhew 
took  the  same  subject  for  a  melodrama. 

In  Ireland  footmarks  are  very  numer* 
ons,  and  are  attributed  by  the  peasantry 
to  different  saints.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  in  their  account  of  Ireland,  refer  to 
several  curious  examples  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  people  with  superstitious 
reverence,  and  are  the  occasions  of  reli- 
gious pilgrimage.  Near  the  chapel  at 
Glenfinlough,  in  King's  County,  there  is  a 
ridge  with  a  boulder  on  it  called  the 
Fairy's  Stone  or  the  Horseman's  Stone, 
which  presents  on  its  fiat  surface,  besides 
cup-like  hollows,  crosses,  and  other  mark- 
ings, rudely  carved  representations  of  the 
human  foot.  On  a  stone  near  Parsons- 
town,  called  Fin*s  Seat,  there  are  sim- 
ilar impressions  —  also  associated  with 
crosses  —  cup-shaped  hollows,  which  are 
traditionally  said  to  be  the  marks  of  Fin 
Mac  Coufs  thumb  and  fingers.  On  an 
exposed  and  smooth  surface  of  rock  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Clare  Hills,  in 
the  townland  of  Dromaodoora,  there  is  the 
engraved  impression  of  a  foot  clothed 
with  a  sandal ;  and  near  it  is  sculptured 
on  the  rock  a  figure  resembling  the  cadu- 
ceus  of  Mercury,  while  there  are  two 
cromlechs  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
inauguration  stone  of  the  Macmahons|still 
exists  on  the  hill  of  Lech  —  formerly 
called  Mullach  Leaght,  or  '*hill  of  the 
stone  "  —  three  miles  south  of  Meaghan  ; 
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but  the  impression  of  the  foot  was  unfor- 
tunately effaced  by  the  owner  of  the  farm 
about  the  year  1809.  In  the  garden  of 
Belmont  on  the  Greencastle  road,  about  a 
mile  from  Londonderry,  there  is  the  fa- 
mous stone  of  St.  Columba,  held  in  great 
veneration  as  the  inauguration  stone  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Aileach,  and  which 
St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  consecrated 
with  his  blessing.  On  this  remarkable 
stone,  which  is  about  seven  feet  square, 
composed  of  a  hard  gneiss,  and  quite  un- 
dressed by  the  chisel,  are  sculptured  two 
feet,  right  and  left,  about  ten  inches  long 
each.  Boullaye  le  Gouze  mentions  that 
in  1644  the  print  of  St.  Fin  Bar*s  foot 
might  be  seen  on  a  stone  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cork ;  it  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

In  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Lord  Ken- 
mare  at  Killarney  is  a  famous  stone,  with 
two  hollows  on  its  upper  surface,  called 
Clough-na-cuddy.  It  is  associated  with  a 
legend  which,  like  the  stories  of  wonder- 
ful sleepers,  is  common  to  most  countries. 
It  is  told  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Croker. 
A  monk  called  Father  Cuddy,  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Innisfallen,  in  the 
Lake  of  Killarney,  went  one  day  to  fetch  a 
tun  of  wine  from  the  neighboring  abbey  of 
Irelagh,  now  Mucross.  He  remained  in 
that  place  till  evening,  partaking  of  the 
hospitality  of  his  clerical  friends.  On  his 
way  home  a  vision  of  a  beautiful  white- 
robed  maiden  appeared  to  him,  holding  a 
bottle  in  her  hand,  and  archly  looking 
back  upon  him  over  her  shoulder.  He 
followed  the  alluring  apparition  till  his 
feet  grew  weary  and  his  breath  failed ; 
and  then  falling  down  instinctively  upon 
his  knees  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  he 
fell  sound  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till 
the  morning  was  far  advanced.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  found,  to  his  intense 
astonishment,  everything  around  him 
changed.  Old  woods  which  he  remem- 
bered were  cut  down,  and  heights  that 
were  formerly  bare  were  covered  with 
aged  timber.  Waste  places  were  culti- 
vated, and  once  hospitable  houses  had  be- 
come lonely  ruins.  The  season  itself  was 
changed.  It  was  summer  when  he  fell 
asleep;  but  now  the  ground  was  white 
with  the  hoar-frost  of  midwinter,  and  the 
trees  were  leafless.  Trying  to  rise,  he 
found  both  his  knees  buried  six  inches  in 
the  solid  stone.  Betaking  himself  to  his 
home,  he  found  a  stranger  at  the  gate  of  : 
the  monastery,  who  harshly  repelled  him; 
and  all  the  familiar  things  of  former  years 
were  changed,  and  his  old  friends  long 
dead.    The  monastery  lands  and  posses- , 
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sions  were  confiscated  and  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  and  a  new  faith  had  arisen  in  the 
land.  A  hundred  years  had  pftssed  away 
since  the  hapless  monk  had  fallen  asleep. 
His  place  and  occupation  gone,  he  left  the 
country  and  settled  in  Spain,  where  he 
gently  wore  out  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  the  same  region  is  the  promontory 
of  Coleman*s  Eye  —  so  called  after  a 
legendary  person  who  leapt  across  the 
stream,  and  left  his  footprints  impressed 
in  the  solid  rock  on  the^other  side.  These 
impressions  are  considered  Druidic,  and 
are  pointed  out  as  such  to  the  curious 
stranger  by  the  Killarney  guides.  Near 
Bantry  is  the  mountain  of  the  Priest's 
Leap,  Keim-an-eigh.  It  is  so  called  from 
a  singular  rock  which  interferes  with  the 
road  to  Bantry,  and  which  the  people  will 
not  remove  on  account  of  two  excavations 
of  a  remarkable  character  on  its  surface. 
The  legend  connected  with  them  says  that 
a  priest  on  one  occasion  was  riding  by  the 
old  road  over  the  mountains,  when  he  was 
seen  and  pursued  by  his  enemies.  Just 
as  they  laid  their  hands  upon  him,  he 
prayed  to  St.  Fiachna,  and  the  ass  he  rode 
gave  a  leap,  and  sprang  seven  miles  over 
the  mountain  to  the  other  side,  and  left 
the  marks  of  its  knees  on  the  solid  rock 
to  this  day.  Not  far  off  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church,  outside  the  burial  ground 
of  which  is  a  natural  rock  of  a  tabular 
form,  with  five  basin-like  hollows  on  its 
surface,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  four 
or  five  inches  in  depth.  They  are  filled 
with  water  usually ;  and  in  each  is  a  long 
oval  stone,  fitting  the  hollow  space  exactly. 
The  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  say 
that  it  is  a  petrified  dairy,  the  basins  being 
the  keelers,  and  the  oval  stones  the  roll 
of  butter.  And  they  account  for  it  by  the 
following  curious  legend.  In  ancient  times 
a  woman  lived  on  the  spot  who  8urre|h 
titiously  milked  the  cows  of  her  neighbors 
at  night,  and  transferred  the  stolen  prod* 
uce  to  her  own  dairy.  Suspected  at  last, 
the  neighbors  complained  of  her  to  St. 
Fiachna,  who  ministered  at  the  old  church 
referred  to.  He  mounted  his  horse*  and 
set  out  to  punish  her;  but  the  woman, sus- 
pecting his  errand,  fled.  The  saint,  as  he 
passed  by,  turned  her  dairy  into  stone, 
and  then  pursued  her.  In  crossing  the* 
stream,  his  horse  left  the  prints  of  its  feet 
on  a  stone  in  the  centre  of  it.  Overtak- 
ing the  guilty  woman,  his  curse  immedi* 
ately  changed  her  into  a  boulder,  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  locality. 

So  common  are  the  curious  sculptures 
under  consideration  in  Norway  and  Swe* 
den,  that  they  are  known  by  the  distinct 
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Dame  of  fotsulor^  or  footsoles.  They  are 
marks  of  either  naked  feet,  or  of  feet 
shod  with  primitive  sandals.  On  a  rock 
at  Br)jijd2ea  in  Westerbotten,  in  Norway, 
there  are  no  less  than  thirty  footmarks 
carved  on  a  rock  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  other.  In  other  parts  of  Norway 
these  footprints  are  mixed  up  with  rude 
outlines  of  ships,  wheels,  and  other  hall- 
ristnin^ar^  or  rock  sculptures.  Holm- 
berg  has  figured  many  of  them  in  his  in- 
teresting work  entitled  *'Scandinaviens 
Hallristningar."  At  Lokeberg  Bohnslau, 
Sweden,  there  is  a  group  of  ten  pairs  of 
footmarks,  associated  with  cup-shaped 
hollows  and  ship-carvings;  and  at  Backa, 
in  the  same  district,  several  pairs  of  feet, 
or  rather  shoe-marks,  are  engraved  upon 
a  rock.  In  Denmark  not  a  few  examples 
of  artificial  foot-tracks  have  been  observed 
and  described  by  Dr.  Petersen.  One  was 
found  on  a  slab  belonging  to  the  covering 
of  a  gallery  in  the  inside  of  a  tomb  in  the 
island  of  Seeland,  and  another  on  one  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  surrounding  a  tumulus 
in  the  island  of  Laaland.  In  both  cases 
the  soles  of  the  feet  are  represented  as 
being  covered  ;  and  in  all  probability  they 
belong  to  the  late  stone  or  earlier  bronze 
age.  With  these  sepulchral  marks  are 
associated  curious  Danish  legends,  which 
refer  them  to  real  impressions  of  human 
feet.  The  islands  of  Denmark  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  enchanters, 
who  wished  lor  greater  facilities  for  going 
to  and  fro,  and  dropped  them  in  the  sea 
as  stations  or  stepping-stones  on  their 
way  ;  and  hence,  in  a  region  where  the 
popular  imagination  poetizes  the  com- 
monest material  objects,  and  is  saturated 
with  stories  of  elves  and  giants,  with 
magic  swords,  and  treasures  guarded  by 
dragons,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conclude 
that  these  mysterious  foot-sculptures  were 
made  by  the  tread  of  supernatural  beings. 
Near  the  station  of  Sens,  in  France, 
famous  for  its  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne, 
whose  builder  erected  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral a  few  years  later,  there  is  a  curious 
dolmen,  on  one  of  whose  upright  stones 
or  props  are  carved  two  human  feet.  And 
farther  north,  in  Brittany,  upon  a  block  of 
stone  in  the  barrow  or  tumulus  of  Petit 
Mont  at  Arzon,  may  be  seen  carved  an 
outline  of  the  soles  of  two  human  feet 
right  and  left,  with  the  impressions  of  the 
toes  very  distinctly  cut,  like  the  marks 
left  by  a  person  walking  on  the  soft  sandy 
shore  ot  the  sea.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  waving  circular  and  ser- 
pentine lines  exceedingly  curious. 

In  not  a  few  places  iu  our  own  country 


and  on  the  Continent,  rough,  misshapen 
marks  on  rocks  and  stones,  bearing  a  fan- 
ciful resemblance  to  the  outline  of  the 
human  foot,  have  been  supposed  by  popu- 
lar superstition  to  have  been  made  by 
Satan.  Every  classical  student  is  familiar 
with  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  the  print  of  Hercules  shown  by  the 
Scythians  in  his  day  upon  a  rock  near  the 
river  Tyras,  the  modern  Dnieper.  It  was 
said  to  resemble  the  footstep  of  a  man, 
only  that  it  was  two  cubits  long.  He  will 
also  recall  the  description  given  by  the 
same  gossipy  writer  of  the  Temple  of 
Perseus  in  the  Thebaic  district  of  Egypt, 
in  which  a  sandal  worn  by  the  god,  two 
cubits  in  length,  occasionally  made  its 
appearance  as  a  token  of  the  visit  of  Per- 
seus to  the  earth,  and  a  sign  of  prosperity 
to  the  land.  Pythagoras  measured  simi- 
lar footprints  at  Olympia,  and  calculated 
ex  peeU  HercuUm,  Still  more  famous 
was  the  mark  on  the  volcanic  rock  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Regillus  —  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  defeated 
the  powerful  confederation  of  the  Latin 
tribes  under  the  Tarquins.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Roman  forces  were  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  helped  them 
to  achieve  their  signal  victory.  The  mark 
was  supposed  to  have  been  left  by  the 
horse  of  one  of  the  great  twins  who  fought 
so  well  for  Rome,  as  Macaulay  says  in  his 
spirited  ballad.  On  the  way  to  the  famous 
convent  of  Monte  Casino,  very  near  the 
door,  there  is  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  In  front  of  it  a  grating  covers  the 
mark  of  a  knee,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
left  in  the  rock  by  St.  Benedict,  when  he 
knelt  there  to  ask  a  blessing  from  heaven 
before  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
convent.  As  the  site  of  the  monastery 
was  previously  occupied  by  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  sacred  to  Venus, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
locality  worshipped  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century,  —  to  which  circumstances  Dante 
alludes,  —  it  is  probable  that  the  sacred 
mark  on  the  rock  may  have  belonged  to 
the  old  pagan  idolatry,  and  have  been  a 
cup-marked  stone  connected  with  sacri- 
ficial libations.  On  the  Lucanian  coast, 
near  the  little  fishing-town  of  Agrapoli, 
not  far  from  Pacstum,  there  is  shown  on 
the  limestone  rock  the  print  of  a  foot, 
which  is  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  lin- 
gered here  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

On  many  rocks  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  be  seen  human  footprints, 
either  isolated  or  connected  with  other 
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designs  belonging  to  the  pictorial  system 
of  the  aborigines,  and  commemorating  in- 
cidents which  they  thought  worthy  of  be- 
ing preserved.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  are  three  large 
stone  slabs  having  impressions  of  the  hu- 
man foot.  On  two  slabs  of  sandstone, 
carefully  cut  from  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  may  be  seen  respectively 
two  impressions  of  feet,  carved  appar- 
ently with  moccasins,  such  as  are  worn  at 
the  present  day  by  the  Sioux  and  other 
western  tribes  of  Indians.  The  other 
specimen  is  allat  boulder  of  white  quartz, 
obtained  in  Gasconade  County,  Missouri, 
which  bears  on  one  of  its  sides  the  mark 
of  a  naked  foot,  each  toe  being  distinctly 
scooped  out  and  indicated.  The  footmark 
is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  cup-shaped 
depressions.  In  equatorial  Africa  simi- 
lar tootprints  have  also  been  found,  and 
are  associated  with  the  folk-lore  of  the 
country.  Stanley,  in  his  **  Dark  Conti- 
nent*' tells  us  that  in  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  Uganda,  Kimera,  the  third  in  de- 
scent from  Ham,  was  so  large  and  heavy 
that  he  made  marks  in  the  rocks  wherever 
he  trod.  The  impression  of  one  of  his 
feet  is  shown  at  Uganda,  on  a  rock  near 
the  capital,  UlagoUa.  It  was  made  by  one 
of  his  feet  slipping  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  hurling  his  spear  at  an  elephant.  In 
the  Souiii  Sea  Islands  department  of  the 
British  Museum  is  an  impression  of  a  gi- 
gantic tootstep  five  feet  in  length. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
curious  relics  of  the  past  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  the  sepulchral  slabs  with  foot- 
prints carved  upon  them,  which  bear  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  they  belonged 
originally  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
In  their  case  the  prehistoric  symbolism 
was  continued  into  a  comparatively  late 
historical  era,  and  grafted  upon  the  sacred 
memorials  of  Christianity.  The  best- 
known  and  most  remarkable  of  these  slabs 
is  the  fragment  of  white  marble  preserved 
on  the  tioor  of  the  quaint  old  church  on  the 
Appian  Way  at  Rome,  called  "  Domine 
quo  Vadis,'*  on  account  of  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  legend,  first  found  in  St. 
Ambrose,  connected  with  it.  During  the 
persecution  of  Nero,  St.  Peter  was  fleeing 
irom  the  city,  when  our  Lord  met  him  on 
this  spot,  with  his  face  turned  Rome- 
wards.  The  apostle  asked  him,  **  Domi- 
ne, quo  vadis?''  (Lord,  whither  goest 
thou.'';  in  reply  to  which  our  Lord  said, 
"  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  second 
time."  Struck  with  remorse,  St.  Peter 
turned  back  immediately;  and,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  was  nailed  to  a 


cross,  with  his  bead  downwards,  on  the 
J^picular  Mount,  on  the  spot  now  marked 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro,  in  Montorio. 
In  the  place  where  our  Saviour  stood,  the 
impressions  of  his  feet  were  left  ever  af- 
terwards on  the  pavement.  The  stone 
containing  these  footmarks  in  the  Church 
of  Domine  quo  Vadis  is  a  copy  —  the  orig- 
inal being  carefully  preserved  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  on 
the  Appian  Way,  a  little  farther  out,  cele- 
brated for  its  numerous  relics.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  legend  was  an  afterthought, 
to  account  for  the  footprints ;  for  the  ma- 
terial on  which  they  are  impressed,  being 
white  marble,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
slab  could  never  have  formed  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Appian  Way,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  was  composed  of  an  unusuallv 
hard  lava  found  in  a  quarry  near  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella ;  and  the  distinct  marks 
of  the  chisel  which  the  impressions  bear  -^ 
for  I  examined  the  footprints  very  care- 
fully some  years  ago  —  disprove  their  su- 
pernatural origin.  The  traditional  relic 
in  all  probability  belonged  to  the  early 
subterranean  cemetery,  leading  by  a  door 
out  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  Church  of  St 
Sebastian,  to  which  the  name  of  catacomb 
was  originally  applied. 

In  the  Kircherian  Museum  in  Rome,  in 
the  room  devoted  to  early  Christian  an- 
tiquities, there  is  a  square  slab  of  white 
marble  with  two  pairs  of  footprints  ele- 
gantly incised  upon  it,  pointed  in  opposite 
directions,  as  if  produced  by  a  person  go- 
ing and  returning,  or  by  two  persons  cross- 
ing each  other.  There  is  no  record  from 
what  catacomb  this  sepulchral  slab  was 
taken.  We  have  descriptions  of  other 
relics  of  the  same  kind  from  the  Roman 
catacombs,  —  such  as  a  marble  slab  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  mark  of  the  sole  of  a  foot, 
with  the  words  **  In  Deo"  incised  upon  it 
at  the  one  end,  and  at  the  other  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek  meaning  "Januaria  in 
God  ; "  and  a  slab  with  a  pair  of  footprints 
carved  on  it  covered  with  sandals,  well 
executed,  which  was  placed  by  a  devoted 
husband  over  the  ioculus  or  tomb  of  his 
wife.  Impressions  of  feet  shod  with 
shoes  or  sandals  are  much  rarer  than 
those  of  bare  feet ;  and  a  pair  of  feet  is  a 
more  customary  representation  than  a  sin-  . 
gle  foot,  which,  when  carved,  is  usually  in 
profile.  In  a  dark,  half-subterranean 
chapel,  green  with  damp,  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Christina  in  the  town  of 
Bolsena,  on  the  great  Volscian  Mere  of 
Macaulav,  there  is  a  stone  let  into  the 
front  of  the  altar,  and  protected  by  an  iron 
grating,  on  which  is  rudely  impressed  a 
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pair  of  misshapen  feet  very  like  those  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Rome.  In 
the  lower  church  at  Assisi  there  is  a  du- 
plicate of  these  footprints.  The  legend 
connected  with  them  says  that  they  were 
produced  by  the  feet  of  a  Christian  lady 
named  Christina,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  pagan  times,  who  was  thrown  into 
the  adjoining  lake  by  her  persecutors, 
with  a  large  flat  stone  attached  to  her 
body.  Instead  of  sinking  her,  the  stone 
formed  a  raft  which  floated  her  in  a  stand- 
ing altitude  safely  to  the  opposite  shore, 
where  she  landed,  leaving  the  prints  of 
her  feet  upon  the  stone  as  an  incontesta- 
ble proof  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 
The  altar  with  which  the  slab  is  engrafted 
—  with  a  stone  baldacchino  over  it  —  1 
may  mention,  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
miracle  of  Bolsena,  when  a  Bohemian 
priest,  officiating  here  in  1263,  was  cured 
of  his  sceptical  doubts  regarding  the  real- 
ity of  transubstantiation  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  drops  of  blood  on  the  host 
which  he  had  just  consecrated,  —  an  in- 
cident which  formed  the  subject  of  Ra- 
phael's well-known  picture  in  the  Vatican, 
and  in  connection  with  which  Pope  Ur- 
ban IV.  instituted  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Chrisii.  In  the  famous  Church  of  Rade- 
gonde  at  Poitiers,  dedicated  to  the  queen 
of  Clothaire  I. —  who  afterwards  took  the 
veil  and  was  distinguisiied  for  her  piety  — 
there  is  shown  on  a  while  marble  slab  a 
weil-dehned  footmark,  which  is  called  le 
pas  dr>  Dieu^  and  is  said  to  indicate  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  appeared  to  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  place.  The  footprint 
of  Mary  is  very  common  in  churches  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  it  is  highly  vener- 
ated. The  reader  who  cares  to  follow  up 
the  subject,  may  consult  an  interesting 
article  on  "  Planies  de  Pied"  in  Mar- 
tigny's  ''Dictionary  of    Christian    Anliq- 


Rome,  have  been  found  stamped,  no  less 
than  five  times,  on  the  mortar  of  a  tomb 
in  which  a  gilt  glass  goblet  was  embedded, 
the  impression  of  the  footsole  on  one  of 
these  curious  seals,  with  the  word 
"  Pauli "  incised  upon  it.  Such  foot- 
shaped  rings  were  used  by  pagans  as  well 
as  by  Christians;  and  examples  of  them 
are  preserved  in  the  Kircherian,  Vatican, 
and  Castellani  Museums  in  Rome,  and  in 
our  own  British  Museum. 

The  significance  of  these  footmarks  on 
rings  and  marble  slabs  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Some  have 
regarded  them  as  symbols  of  possession 
—  the  word  "  possession  "  being  supposed 
to  be  etymologically  derived  from  the 
latin  words  pedis  positio^  and  meaning 
literally  the  position  of  the  foot.  The 
adage  of  the  ancient  jurists  was,  **  Quic- 
quid  pes  tuus  calcaverit  tuum  erit.'*  The 
symbol  of  a  foot  was  carved  on  the  marble 
slab  that  closed  the  loculus  or  tomb,  to 
Indicate  that  it  was  the  purchased  property 
of  the  person  who  reposed  in  it;  or  the 
bezel  of  the  ring  was  wrought  into  the 
shape  of  a  shoe,  to  prove  that  whatever 
object  was  stamped  or  sealed  with  its  im- 
pression, belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
ring.  This  view,  however,  has  not  been 
generally  received  with  favor  by  the  most 
competent  authorities.  A  more  plausible 
theory  is  that  which  regards  the  sepul- 
chral footmarks  in  the  catacombs  as  votive 
offerings  of  gratitude,  ordered  by  Chris- 
tians to  be  made  in  commemoration  of 
the  completion  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  the  standing  of  their  feet  within  the 
gates  of  the  heavenly  city.  It  was  a 
common  pagan  custom  for  persons  who 
had  recovered  from  disease  or  injury,  to 
hang  up  as  thank-offerings  in  the  shrines 
of  the  gods  who  were  supposed  to  have 
healed  them,  images  or  representations, 
moulded  in  nrvetal,  clay,  or  wood,  of  the 
part  that  had  been  affected.  In  Italy, 
votive  tablets  were  dedicated  to  Iris  and 
Hygeia  on  which  footmarks  were  en- 
graved ;  and  Hygeia  received  on  one  oc- 
casion tributes  of  this  kind  which  recorded 
the  gratitude  of  some  Roman  soldiers 
who  escaped  the  amputation  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  their  comrades  by  Hannibal. 
This  custom  survived  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  is  still  kept  up,  as  any 
one  who  visits  a  modern  shrine  of  pil- 
grimage in  Roman  Catholic  countries  can 
testify.  Among  such  votive  offerings, 
models  and  carved  and  painted  represen- 
ot  the  very  ancient  Church  of  St.  j  tations  of  feet  in  stone,  or  wood,  or  metal, 
on    the     Appian     Way,    where   St.  I  are  frequently  suspended  before  the  image 


uiiies." 

In  connection  with  these  peculiar  foot- 
prints, I  may  mention  the  existence  of 
foot-shaped  rings  which  have  also  been 
found  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  These 
rings,  coarsely  made  ot  bronze,  have  their 
bezel  )n  the  form  of  a  long,  flat  plate 
wrought  in  ihe  shape  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  or  rather, ot  ihe  shoe,  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  or  with  a 
Christian  motto  or  device,  such  as 
*' Hope,"  "  In  God,"  or  the  monogram  of 
Christ.  Such  rings  have  been  found  in 
the  inieresiing  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnese, 
outside  the  Porta  Pia.  In  the  burying 
place 
Sisto 
Dominic   first   established    his    order   in 


of  the  Madonna,  in  gratitude  for  recovery 
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from  some  disease  of  the  feet.  We  may 
suppose  that  as  the  ancient  Romans,  when 
they  returned  safely  from  some  long  and 
dan^^erous  or  difficult  journey  undertaken 
for  business  or  health,  dedicated  in  grat- 
itude a  representation  of  their  feet  to 
their  favorite  god,  so  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  in  their  original  condition  were 
pagans,  and  still  cherished  many  of  their 
old  customs,  ordered  these  peculiar  foot- 
marks to  be  made  upon  their  graves,  in 
token  of  thankfulness  that  for  them  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  was  over,  and  the  end- 
less rest  be^un.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  slab  with  the  so-called  footprints 
of  St.  Christina  on  it  at  Bolsena,  already 
alluded  to,  was  a  pagan  ex-votive  offering ; 
for  the  altar  on  which  it  is  engrafted  occu- 
pies the  site  of  one  anciently  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  and  the  legend  of  St.  Christina 
gradually  crystallized  around  it.  And  the 
Footprint  in  the  Church  of  Radegonde  at 
Poitiers  was  more  likely  pagan  than 
Christian,  for  Poitiers  had  a  Roman 
origin,  and  numerous  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. This  is  a  much  more  beautiful 
and  plausible  explanation  of  these  curious 
relics  than  any  other. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
burial  customs  of  the  early  ages  was  to 
put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  dead,  even 
though  the  body  might  be  left  naked,  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  the  judgment. 
Members  of  religious  orders  were  usually 
thus  buried ;  but  laymen  also  had  their 
feet  shod  in  their  coffins.  It  was  a  pagan 
as  well  as  a  Christian  custom.  The  Sar- 
dinians uniformly  practised  it.  In  the 
days  of  Gisli  the  outlaw,  it  is  said  that 
when  they  were  laying  out  Vestein  in  his 
grave,  Thorgrim  the  priest  went  up  to 
the  mound  and  said,  '*  It  is  the  custom  to 
bind  the  hell-shoes  on  men,  so  that  thev 
may  walk  in  them  to  Valhalla,  and  I  will 
now  do  that  by  Vestein  ;  "  and  when  he 
had  done  this,  he  said,  **  I  know  nothing 
about  binding  on  hell-shoes  if  these 
loosen." 

A  long  and  curious  list  might  be  made 
of  the  miraculous  impressions  said  to  have 
been  left  by  our  Saviour\s  feet  on  the 
places  where  he  stood.  High  in  the  centre 
of  the  platform  at  Jerusalem  on  which 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  stood,  covered 
by  the  dome  of  the  Sakrah  Mosque,  a 
portion  of  the  rough  natural  limestone 
rock  rises  several  feet  above  the  marble 
pavement,  and  is  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  the  place.  It  has  an  ex- 
cavated chamber  in  one  corner,  with  an 


aperture  through  the  rocky  roof,  which 
has  given  to  the  rock  the  name  of  lapis 
pertusuSy  or  perforated  stone.  On  this 
rock  there  are  natural  or  artificial  marks, 
which  the  successors  of  the  caliph  Omar 
believed  to  be  the  prints  of  the  aogei 
Gabriel's  fingers,  and  the  mark  of  Ma* 
homet*s  foot,  and  that  of  bis  camel,  which 
performed  the  whole  journey  from  Mecca 
to  Jerusalem  in  four  bounds  only.  The 
stone,  it  is  said,  originally  fell  from  heaven 
and  was  used  as  a  seat  by  the  venerable 
prophets  of  Jerusalem.  So  long  as  they 
enjoyed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  stone 
remained  steady  under  them ;  but  when 
the  gift  was  withdrawn,  and  the  persecuted 
seers  were  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to 
other  lands,  the  stone  rose  to  accompany 
them  :  whereupon  the  angel  Gabriel  inter* 
posed,  and  prevented  the  departure  of  the 
prophetical  chair,  leaving  on  it  indelibly 
the  marks  of  his  fingers.  It  was  then  super* 
naturally  nailed  to  its  rocky  bed  hy  seven 
brass  nails.  When  any  great  crisis  in  the 
world's  fortunes  happens,  the  head  of  one 
of  these  nails  disappears;  and  when  they 
are  all  gone,  the  day  of  judgment  will 
come.  There  are  now  only  three  left,  and 
therefore  the  Mohammedans  believe  that 
the  end  of  all  things  is  not  far  ofiE.  When 
the  Crusaders  took  possession  of  the 
sacred  city,  they  altered  the  Mohammedan 
legend,  and  attributed  the  mysterious  foot- 
print to  our  Lord  when  he  went  oat  ol 
the  temple  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  possible  that  the  marks  on  the  rock 
may  be  prehistoric,  and  may  belong  to  the 
primitive  worship  of  Mount  Moriah,  long 
before  the  august  associations  of  Oiblical 
history  gathered  around  it.  What  ren* 
ders  this  idea  very  plausible  is  the  con* 
tinned  survival,  almost  to  our  own  day,  of 
what  may  well  be  regarded  as  pre-historic 
superstitions  in  the  spot.  For  instance, 
in  the  corridor  of  the  neighboring  Mosque 
of  Aksa,  which  also  contains  a  print  of 
Christ's  feet  on  a  stone,  are  two  columns 
standing  closely  together,  which  had  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  a  test  of  character. 
It  is  said  that  whoever  could  squeeze  him- 
self between  them  was  certain  of  Para- 
dise. The  pillars  have  been  worn  thin  by 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  feat.  While 
on  the  rock  of  the  Sakrah,  the  Jews  used 
to  come  in  the  fourth  century  and  wail 
over  it,  and  anoint  it  with  oil^  as  if  carry- 
ing out  some  dim  tradition  of  former 
primitive  libations.  Such  an  idea  opens 
up  a  most  interesting  line  of  suggestion. 
In  the  Octagon  Chapel  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  so  well  known  for  the  magnificent 
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view  which  it  commands  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  shown  the  native  rock 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  hill  from 
which  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven. 
On  this  rock,  it  is  said  by  tradition,  he 
left  (he  mark  of  his  footsteps.  Arculf, 
who  visited  Palestine  about  the  year  700, 
says :  — 

On  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
are  to  be  seen  the  last  prints  in  the  dust  of  our 
Lord*s  feet,  and  the  roof  appears  above  where 
He  ascended  ;  and  although  the  earth  is  daily 
carried  away  by  believers,  yet  still  it  remains 
as  before,  and  retains  the  same  impression  of 
the  feet 

Jerome  mentions  that  in  his  time  the 
same  custom  was  observed,  followed  by 
the  same  sino^ular  result.  Later  writers, 
however,  asserted  that  the  impressions 
were  made,  not  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
dust,  but  on  the  solid  rock  ;  and  that  orig- 
inally there  were  two,  one  of  them  having 
been  stolen  long  ago  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  broke  off  the  fragment  of 
stone  00  which  it  was  stamped.  Sir  John 
Mandeviile  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  solitary  surviving  footmark  as  it  looked 
in  his  day,  1322:  "  From  that  mount  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  on 
Ascension  Day,  and  yet  there  appears  the 
impress  of  his  left  foot  in  the  stone.** 
What  is  now  seen  in  the  place  is  a  simple 
rude  cavity  in  the  natural  rock,  which 
bears  but  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
human  foot.  It  may  have  been  artificially 
sculptured,  or  it  may  be  only  one  of  those 
curious  hollows  into  which  limestone 
rocks  are  frequently  weathered.  In  either 
case,  it  naturally  lent  itself  to  the  sacred 
legend  that  has  gathered  around  it. 

In  the  Kaaba,  the  most  ancient  and 
remarkable  building  of  the  great  mosque 
at  Mecca,  is  preserved  a  miraculous  stone, 
with  the  print  of  Abraham's  feet  im- 
pressed upon  it.  It  is  said,  by  Moham- 
medan tradition,  to  be  the  identical  stone 
which  served  the  patriarch  as  a  scaffold 
when  he  helped  Ishmael  to  rebuild  the 
Kaaba,  which  had  been  originally  con- 
structed by  Seth,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  deluge.  While  Abraham 
stood  upon  this  stone,  it  rose  and  sank 
with  him  as  he  built  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  relic  is  said  to  be  a 
fragment  of  the  same  grey  Mecca  stone 
of  which  the  whole  building  is  constructed, 
—  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  fa- 
mous black  stone  brought  to  Abraham 
and  Ishmael  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
built  into  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ex- 
terior wall  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  gener- 


ally sapposed  to  be  either  a  noeteorite  or 
fragment  of  volcanic  basalt.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  originally  a  jacinth  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  but  to  have  been 
made  black  as  ink  by  the  touch  of  sinful 
man,  and  that  it  can  only  recover  its  orig- 
inal purity  and  brilliancy  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  milliooa  of  kisses  and 
touches  impressed  by  the  faithful  have 
worn  the  surface  considerably;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  traces  of  cup-shaped  hol- 
lows have  been  observed  on  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  relics  asso- 
ciated with  Abraham  are  of  high  antiquity, 
and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the 
prehistoric  worship  which  marked  Mecca 
as  a  sacred  site,  long  before  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  had  set  up  their  shrine 
there.  On  Jebel  Miisa,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  convent  of  Mar  Eliaa,  a  mark  is 
shown  in  the  rock,  somewhat  resembling 
the  print  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  which 
is  said  to  be  either  that  of  the  prophet 
himself  or  of  his  camel,  and  is  devoutly 
kissed  by  all  Mohammedans.  The  monks 
of  St.  Catherine  say,  however,  that  this 
mark  was  made  by  their  own  brethren  in 
former  days,  to  secure  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  and  preserve  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Bedoaios. 

On  the  top  of  Gerizim,  one  of  the  most 
Ancient  of  the  holy  places  in  Palastine, 
and  probably  the  site  of  a  prehistoric 
sanctuary,  is  pointed  out  a  curious  flight 
of  steps,  variously  called  "the  seven  steps 
of  Adam  out  of  Paradise,"  or  "  the  seven 
steps  of  Abraham's  altar."  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice,  in  connection  with 
these  steps,  the  recent  discovery  of  a  cup- 
shaped  hollow,  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  nine  inches  deep,  on  the  same  rock, 
exactlv  like  numerous  other  artificial  hol- 
lows found  on  flat  rocks  beside  dolmens 
in  Palestine,  and  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  The  Samaritans  say  that  this 
hollow  marked  the  spot  where  the  laver 
in  the  court  of  their  tabernacle  stood.  It 
was  intended,  in  all  probability,  to  retain 
libations  poured  on  the  sacred  rock,  and 
was  connected  with  the  primitive  worship 
of  the  locality,  before  the  Samaritans 
came  to  the  neighborhood.  In  the  sacred 
Mosque  of  Hebron,  built  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  is  pointed  out  a  footprint  of 
the  ordinary  size  on  a  slab  of  stone,  vari- 
ously called  that  of  Adam  or  of  Mo- 
hammed. It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Mecca  some  six  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  recess  at  the  back  of 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  where  it  is  placed 
on  a  sort  of  shelf  about  three  feet  above 
the  floor.    On  the  margin  of  the  tank,  in 
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the  court  of  the  ruined  mosque  at  Baal- 
bec,  there  are  shown  four  giant  footnnarks, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
pressed by  some  patriarch  or  prophet,  but 
are  more  likely  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  ancient  reiia;ion  of  Canaan,  which 
lingered  here  to  the  latest  days  of  Roman 
paganism.  In  Damascus  there  was  at 
one  time  a  sacred  building  called  the 
Mosque  of  the  Holy  Foot,  in  which  there 
was  a  stone  having  upon  it  the  print  of 
the  feet  of  iMoscs.  Ibn  Batuta  saw  this 
curious  relic  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  both  the  mosque  and  the  stone 
have  since  disappeared.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  a  Bedouin  tribe,  called 
the  Adwan,  worship  the  print  left  on  a 
stone  by  the  roadside  by  a  prophetess 
while  mounting  her  camel,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Kadriyeh  dervishes  of  Egypt  adore  a  gi- 
gantic shoe,  as  an  emblem  of  the  sacred 
foot  of  the  founder  of  their  sect ;  and  near 
Madura,  a  large  leather  shoe  is  offered  in 
worship  to  a  deity  that,  like  Diana,  pre- 
sides over  the  chase. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
that  on  the  figures  carved  on  all  the  Hit- 
tite  monuments  the  shoes  resemble  the 
Canadian  moccasins,  with  a  long  bandage 
wound  round  the  foot  and  ankle,  which  is 
the  best  possible  covering  for  the  foot  in 
a  country  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  in- 
tense and  the  snow  lingers  long  on  the 
ground.  These  sandals  are  exactly  like 
those  worn  by  the  Kurdish  ribes  at  the 
present  day,  and  show  that  the  Hittites 
of  Palestine  did  not  belong  to  a  Semitic 
race,  but  were  a  migrating  people,  who 
came  originally  from  a  cold,  northern  re- 
gion. 

To  the  student  of  comparative  religion 
the  phrabat^  or  sacred  foot  of  Buddha, 
opens  up  a  most  interesting  field  of  inves- 
tigation. In  the  East,  impressions  of  the 
feet  of  this  wonderful  person  are  as  com- 
mon as  those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  West.'  Buddhists  are  con- 
tinually increasing  the  number  by  copies 
of  the  originals;  and  native  painters  of 
Siam  who  are  ambitious  ot  distinction, 
otien  present  these  sacred  objects  to  the 
king,  adorned  with  the  highest  skill  of 
their  art.  as  the  most  acceptable  gift  they 
can  olfer.  The  sacred  footprint  enters 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
li;4ion ;  it  claims  trom  tiie  Indo-Chinese 
nations  a  degree  ot  veneration  scarcely 
yielding  to  that  whicii  they  pay  to  Buddha 
himself.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
framed  to  embody  in  one  ;:rand  symbol  a 
complete   system  of  theology  ana  theog- 


ony,  which  has  been  gradually  forgotten 
or  perverted  by  succeeding  ages  to  the 
I  purposes  of  a  ridiculous  superstition.  It 
I  is  elaborately  carved  and  painted  with 
numerous  symbols,  each  of  which  has  a 
profound  significance.  The  liturgy  of  the 
Siamese  connected  with  it  consists  of 
fifty  measured  lines  of  eight  syllables 
each,  and  contains  the  names  of  a  huQ* 
dred  and  eight  distinct  symbolical  objects, 
such  as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  san 
and  moon  in  their  cars  drawn  by  ozeo, 
the  horse,  the  serpents,  the  spiral  build- 
ing, the  tree,  the  six  spheres,  the  five 
lakes,  and  the  altar  —  all  of  which  are 
represented  on  the  foot.  This  list  of  sym- 
bolical allusions  is  recited  by  the  priests* 
and  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  ritual 
of  worship.  The  Siamese  priests  say  that 
any  mortal  about  to  arrive  at  the  thresh* 
old  of  Nivdn  has  his  feet  emblazoned 
spontaneously  with  all  the  symbols  to 
be  seen  on  the  phrabat.  I  have  seen 
a  slab  from  Thibet  differing  materially 
from  this.  Impressions  of  two  feet  were 
carved  upon  it,  each  footsole  being  orna* 
mented  in  the  centre  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sun  surrounded  by  a  halo  and 
by  three  concentric  rings,  and  having  one 
fylfot  cross  on  the  large  toe,  two  fylfot 
crosses  on  the  heel,  and  immediately  be- 
low the  toes  a  fylfot  cross  with  a  looped 
tau  cross  on  either  side.  The  tau  cross, 
crux  ansata^  St.  Anthony's  cross,  or  the 
Swastica,  is  the  commonest  of  all  primi* 
tive  symbols,  being  found  almost  every- 
where. The  Egyptian  form  of  it  has  a 
loop  or  handle,  exactly  like  our  astronom- 
ical sign  of  Venus,  and  is  called  the 
'key  of  the  Nile,*' or  the  "emblem  of 
life."  This  is  identical  with  the  pattern 
incised  on  the  footprints  of  Buddha  in 
the  East;  and  taken  in  connection  with 
the  representation  of  the  sun  on  the  same 
footprints,  it  must  be  held  to  symbolise 
the  origin  of  life,  and  is  always  borne  in 
the  hands  of  the  gods,  or  impressed  upon 
objects  connected  with  them. 

The  Siamese  acknowledge  only  five 
genuine  phrabats  made  by  the  actual  feet 
ot  Buddha.  They  are  called  the  five  im- 
pressions of  .the  divine  foot.  The  first  is 
on  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  where,  beside  the  mark  of 
Buddha's  foot,  there  is  also  one  of  a 
dog*s  foot,  which  is  much  venerated  by 
the  natives.  The  second  phrabat  is  on 
the  Golden  Mountain,  the  hill  with  the 
holy  footstep  of  Buddha,  in  Staro,  which 
Buddha  visited  on  one  occasion.  The 
impression  is  that  of  the  right  foot,  and 
is  covered  with  a  maradop,  a  pyramidal 
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canopy  supported  by  gilded  pilasters.  The 
hollow  of  the  footstep  is  generally  filled 
with  water,  which  the  devotee  sprinkles 
over  his  body  to  wash  away  the  stain  of 
his  sin.  The  third  phrabat  is  on  a  hill 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  and  deep  forest,  which 
spreads  over  broken  ranges  of  hills.  The 
phrabat  is  on  a  raised  terrace,  like  that 
on  which  most  of  the  Buddhist  temples 
are  built.  The  pyramidal  structure  which 
shelters  it  is  of  hewn  stone  ninety  feet 
high,  and  is  like  the  baldacchino  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  There  are  four 
impressions  on  different  terraces,  each 
rising  above  the  other,  corresponding  to 
the  four  descents  of  the  deity.  The  fourth 
phrabat  is  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Jum- 
na. But  the  fifth  and  most  celebrated  of 
all  is  the  print  of  the  sacred  foot  on  the 
top  of  the  Amala  Sri  Pada,  or  Adam's 
Peak,  in  Ceylon.  On  the  iiighest  point  of 
this  hill  there  is  a  pagoda-like  building, 
supported  on  slender  pillars,  and  open  on 
every  side  to  the  winds.  Underneath  this 
canopy,  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  mass  of 
gneiss  and  hornblende,  forming  the  living 
rock,  there  is  the  rude  outline  of  a  gigan- 
tic foot  about  five  feet  long,  and  of  pro- 
portionate breadth. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  who  has  given  a 
full  and  interesting  account  of  this  last 
phrabat  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  to  which 
1  am  indebted  for  the  following  informa 
tion,  supposes  that  it  was  originally  a 
natural  hollow  in  the  rock,  afterwards  arti- 
ticially  enlarged  and  shaped  into  its  pres- 
ent appearance;  but  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin  at  first,  its  present  shape 
is  undoubtedly  of  great,  perhaps  prehis- 
toric, antiquity.  In  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Buddhists  it  is  referred  to,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as 
the  impression  left  of  Buddha's  foot  when 
he  visited  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  with 
gifts  and  blessings  for  his  worshippers; 
and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  it  is  recorded  that  a  king  of  Cashmere 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Ceylon  for  the 
express  purpose  of  adoring  this  sri pada^ 
or  sacred  footprint.  The  Gnostics  of  the 
iirst  Christian  centuries  attributed  it  to 
leu,  the  first  man ;  and  in  one  of  the  old- 
est manuscripts  in  existence,  now  in  the 
British  iMuseum  —  the  Coptic  version  of 
the  '•  Faithful  Wisdom,"  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  great  Gnostic  philosopher 
Valcntinus  in  the  fourth  century  —  there 
is  mention  made  of  this  venerable  relic, 
the  Saviour  being  said  to  inform  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  that  he  has  appointed  the  spirit 
Kalapataraoth  as  guardian  over  it.     From 
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the  Gnostics  the  Mohammedans  received 
the  tradition ;  for  they  believe  that  when 
Adam  was  expelled  from  Paradise  he  lived 
many  years  on  this  mountain  alone,  be- 
fore he  was  reunited  to  Eve  on  Mount 
Arafath,  which  overhangs  Mecca.  The 
early  Portuguese  settlers  in  the  island 
attributed  the  sacred  footprint  to  St. 
Thomas,  who  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
preached  the  gospel,  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  in  Persia  and  India,  and  to  have 
su£fered  martydom  at  Malabar,  where  he 
founded  the  Christian  Church  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas;  and  they  believed  that  all  the 
trees  on  the  mountain,  and  for  half  a  league 
round  about  its  base,  bent  their  crowns  in 
the  direction  of  this  sacred  object  —  a 
mark  of  respect  which  they  affirmed  could 
only  be  o£Eered  to  the  footstep  of  an  apos- 
tle. The  Brahmins  have  appropriated  the 
sacred  mark  as  the  footprint  of  their  god- 
dess Siva.  At  the  present  day  the  Bud- 
dhists are  the  guardians  of  the  shrine; 
but  the  worshippers  of  other  creeds  are 
not  prevented  from  paying  their  homage 
at  it,  and  they  meet  in  peace  and  good-will 
around  the  object  of  their  common  adora- 
tion. By  this  circumstance  the  Christian 
visitor  is  reminded  of  the  sacred  foot- 
print, already  alluded  to,  on  the  rock  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  part  of  a 
mosque,  and  has  five  altars  for  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Coptic 
Churches,  all  of  whom  climb  the  hill  on 
Ascension  Day  to  celebrate  the  festival ; 
the  Mohammedans,  too,  coming  in  and 
offering  their  prayers  at  the  same  shrine. 
The  worship  paicl  on  the  mountain  of  the 
sacred  foot  in  Cevlon  consists  of  offerings 
of  the  crimson  flowers  of  the  rhododen- 
dron, which  grow  freely  among  the  crags 
around,  accompanied  by  various  genuflex- 
ions and  shoutings,  and  concluding  with 
the  striking  of  an  ancient  bell,  and  a 
draught  from  the  sacred  well  which 
springs  up  a  little  below  the  summit. 
These  ceremonies  point  to  a  very  primi- 
tive mode  of  worship;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  as  Adam's  Peak  was  venerated  from 
a  remote  antiquity  by  the  aborigines  of 
Ceylon,  being  connected  by  them  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  sacred  foot- 
print may  belong  to  this  prehistoric  cult. 
Models  of  the  footprint  are  shown  in  va- 
rious temples  in  Ceylon. 

Besides  these  five  great  phrabats,  there 
are  others  of  inferior  celebrity  in  the  East. 
In  the  P'hra  Pathomof  the  Siamese,  Bud- 
dha is  said  to  have  left  impressions  of  his 
feet  at  Lauca  and  Chakravan.    At  Ava 
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there  is  a  phrabat  near  Prome  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  type  of  the  creation. 
Another  is  seen  in  the  same  country  on  a 
larp;e  rock  lying  amidst  the  hills  a  day's 
journey  west  of  Meinbu.  Dr.  Leyden 
says  that  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Lan 
that  all  the  celebrated  founders  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Buddha  are  reported  to  have  left 
their  most  remarkable  vestiges.  The 
traces  of  the  sacred  foot  are  sparingly 
scattered  over  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Arracan. 
But  among  the  Lan  they  are  concen- 
trated ;  and  thither  devotees  repair  to  wor- 
ship at  the  sacred  steps  of  Pra  Kukuson, 
Pra  Konnakan,  Pra  Puttakatsop,  and  Pra 
Samutacadam. 

The  footsteps  of  Vishnu  are  also  fre- 
quent in  India.  Sir  William  Jones  tells 
us  that  in  the  Puranas  mention  is  made  of 
a  white  mountain  on  which  King  Sravana 
sat  meditating  on  the  divine  foot  of  Vishnu 
at  the  station  Trevirana.  When  the  Hin- 
doos entered  into  posesssion  of  Gayd  — 
one  of  the  four  most  sacred  places  of  Bud- 
dhism —  they  found  the  popular  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  sacred  footprint  there  so 
strong,  that  they  were  obliged  to  incorpo- 
rate the  relic  into  their  own  religious  sys- 
tem, and  to  attribute  it  to  Vishnu.  Thou- 
sands of  Hindoo  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India  now  visit  the  shrine  every  year. 
Indeed  to  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  the 
Temple  of  Vishnupad  at  Gayd  is  one  of 
the  most  holy  in  all  India ;  and,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Mitra, 
the  later  religious  books  earnestly  enjoin 
that  no  one  should  fail,  at  least  once  in 
his  lifetime,  to  visit  the  spot.  They  com- 
mend the  wish  for  numerous  offspring  on 
the  ground  that,  out  of  the  many,  one  son 
might  visit  Gayd,  and  by  performing  the 
rites  prescribed  in  connection  with  the 
holy  footstep,  rescue  his  father  from 
eternal  destruction.  The  stone  is  a  large, 
hemispherical  block  of  granite,  with  an 
uneven  top,  bearing  the  carvings  of  two 
human  feet.  The  frequent  washings 
which  it  daily  undergoes  have  worn  out 
the  peculiar  sectorial  marks  which  the  feet 
contain,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  feet 
themselves  are  but  dimly  perceptible. 
English  architects  are  now  engaged  in 
preserving  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  tem- 
ple associated  with  this  footprint,  where 
the  ministry  of  India's  great  teacher  — 
the  "Light  of  Asia"  —  oegan.  In  the 
Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta  there  is  a 
large  slab  of  white  marble  bearing  the 
fi:;ure  of  a  human  foot  surrounded  by  two 
dragons.  It  was  brought  from  a  temple  in 
Burmah,  where  it  used  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  representation  of  Buddha's  foot.     It 
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is  seven  inches  loog  aod  three  inches 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  a  hundred  aod 
eight  compartments,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  different  mystical  mark. 

At  Gangautrt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, is  a  wooden  temple  containing  a  foot- 
print of  Ganga  on  a  black  stone.  In  a 
strange  subterranean  temple,  inside  the 
great  fort  at  Allahabad,  there  are  two  foot- 
prints of  Vishnu,  along  with  footprints  of 
Rama,  and  of  his  wife  Sita.  In  India  the 
kaddam  rassul^  or  supposed  impression 
of  Mohammed's  foot  in  clay,  which  is  kept 
moist,  and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cage,  u 
not  infrequently  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
gravestones  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  Go 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Bhagalpar 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  of  Tain  wor- 
ship in  India.  On  the  table-land  are 
twenty  small  Jain  temples  on  dififereot 
craggy  heights,  which  resemble  an  extin- 
guisher in  shape.  In  each  of  them  is  to 
be  found  the  vasu  padttkas  —  a  sacred 
foot  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
Jain  temple  at  Champanagar.  The  sect 
of  the  Jain  in  South  Bihar  has  two  places 
of  pilgrimage.  One  is  a  tank  choked 
with  weeds  and  lotus  flowers,  which  has 
a  small  island  in  the  centre  containing  a 
temple  with  two  stones  in  the  interior,  on 
one  of  which  is  an  inscription  and  the  in* 
pression  of  the  two  feet  of  Gautama  —  the 
most  common  object  of  worship  of  the 
Jains  in  this  district.  The  other  is  the 
place  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
where  the  body  of  Mahavira,  one  of  the 
twenty-four  lawgivers,  was  burnt  about  six 
centuries  before  Christ.  It  resembles  the 
other  temple,  and  is  situated  in  an  island 
in  a  tank.  The  island  is  terraced  roundi 
and  in  the  cavity  of  the  beehive-like  top 
there  is  the  representation  of  Mahavira^ 
feet,  to  which  crowds  of  pilgrims  are  coih 
tinually  flocking.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Jain  temple  at  Purl,  where  this  most  re- 
markable man  died,  there  are  also  three 
representations  of  his  feet,  and  one  ion 
pression  of  the  feet  of  each  of  bis  eleven 
disciples. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  footprints 
carved  on  rocks  and  stones  are  found  io 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  belong  to  a  class  of  prehistoric 
sculptures  equally  ubiquitous,  which  have 
only  recently  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  antiouarian  world,  and  which 
as  yet  are  involved  in  almost  iropenetral:^ 
mystery.  The  connection  of  prehistoric 
footprints  with  sacred  sites  and  places  of 
sepulture  would  indicate  that  they  had  a 
religious  significancCi — an  idea  still  foi^ 
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Iher  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing frequently  associated  with  holy  wells 
and  groves,  and  with  cup-shaped  marks 
on  cromlechs  or  sacrificial  altars,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  libations;  while 
their  universal  distribution  points  to  a 
hoary  antiquity,  when  a  primitive  natural 
culius  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  traces 
of  which  are  found  in  every  land,  behind 
the  more  elaborate  and  systematic  faith 
which  afterwards  took  its  place.  They 
are  probably  among  the  oldest  stone  carv- 
ings that  have  been  left  to  us,  and  were 
executed  by  rude  races  with  rude  imple- 
ments either  in  the  latter  stone  or  early 
bronze  age.  Their  subsequent  dedication 
to  holy  persons  in  Christian  times  was  in 
all  likelihood  only  a  survival  of  their  orig- 
inal sacred  use  long  ages  after  the  memory 
of  the  particular  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  them  passed  away.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  sacred  marks 
are  said  to  be  impressions  of  the  female 
foot,  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and 
in  this  circumstance  we  may  perhaps  trace 
a  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  recep- 
tive element  in  nature,  which  was  also  a 
distinctive  feature  of  primitive  religion. 
The  hand  was  the  male  symbol,  and  was 
impressed  upon  various  objects,  —  on  the 
lintel  or  above  the  arch  of  the  door,  on  the 
standard  of  the  army,  and  even  on  the 
Christian  cross,  as  a  relic  of  one  of  the 
oldest  of  pagan  symbols.  The  *' sacred 
proof"  of  the  sanctity  of  Ndnak,  the 
lounder  of  the  Sikh  sect  in  India,  is  the 
deeply  indented  mark  of  an  outspread 
hand  on  a  huge  rock. 

It  is  strange  how  traces  of  this  primi- 
tive worship  of  footprints  survive,  not 
merely  in  the  mythical  stories  and  super- 
stitious practices  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects lliemselves,  but  also  in  curious  rites 
and  customs  that  at  first  sight  might  seem 
to  have  had  no  connection  with  them.  The 
throwing  of  the  shoe  after  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple  is  said  to  refer  to  the  primitive 
mode  of  marriage  by  capture  ;  but  there  is 
equal  plausibility  in  referring  it  to  the  pre- 
historic worship  of  the  footprint  as  the 
symbol  of  the  powers  of  nature,  lo  the 
same  original  source  we  may  perhaps  at- 
tribute the  custom  connected  with  the 
Levirate  law  in  the  Bible,  when  the  woman 
took  off  the  shoe  of  the  kinsman  who  re- 
fused to  marry  her,  whose  name  should  be 
afterwards  called  in  Israel  "  the  house  of 
him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed."  In  regard 
to  the  general  subject,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  can  discern  in  the  primitive  adoration 
of  footprints  a  somewhat  advanced  stage 


in  the  religious  thoughts  of  man.  He 
has  got  beyond  total  ignorance  and  un- 
consciousness  concerning  God,  and  be- 
yond totemism  or  the  mere  worship  of 
natural  objects  —  trees,  streams,  stones, 
animals,  etc.  He  has  reached  the  con- 
ception of  a  deity  who  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  objects  around  him,  and 
whose  place  of  abode  is  elsewhere.  He 
worships  the  impression  of  the  foot  for  the 
sake  of  the  being  who  left  it ;  and  the  im- 
pression helps  him  to  realize  the  presence 
and  to  form  a  picture  of  his  deity.  That 
deity  is  not  a  part  of  nature,  because  he 
can  make  nature  plastic  to  his  tread,  and 
leave  his  footmark  on  the  hard  rock  as  if  it 
were  soft  mud.  He  thinks  of  him  as  the 
author  and  controller  of  nature,  and  for 
the  first  time  rises  to  the  conception  of  a 
supernatural  being. 


From  Bel^ravia. 
MORNING  CALLS  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 

Mrs.  Pidgbon,  alias  thb  Mtssus. 

]Vife  of  Isaac  Pidgeon^  small  far  tmr.    Harsh- 
Jeatured^     stYong'  minded^    rather    rough' 
tongved. 
Bbtsy  Pidgeon 

Elderly  Spinster,      Sister  to  Isaac.      Frail' 
looking  and  slow  of  speech, 
Mrs.  Coluns. 

A  neighbor.     Plump  and  easy-going. 
The  Rbctok  op  thb  Parish. 

SCENE. 

A  farmhouse  kitchen  of  rustic  description.  Betsy 
Pidgeon  sealed  on  an  old  settle  near  the  open  hearth 
(whereon  burns  a  wood  lire,  with  a  kettle  suspended 
above  it),  making  '*  turkeys*  tails"  on  a  Honiton  lace 
pillow.  The  Missus  and  Mrs  Collins  seated  hy  a  round 
table,  the  former  darning  a  huge  blue  and  white  stock- 
ing, the  latter;  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  sipping  a  glass  of 
elder-flower  wine. 

The  Missus.  There,  I  takes  it  uncom- 
mon kind  of  'ee  to  come  all  this  way,  Mis'. 
Collins.  I  *opes  'ee  won*t  be  tired  gin  you 
reaches  'ome. 

Mrs.  Collins.  No,  thank  'ee,  missis. 
For  all  I  bain*t  so  spry  as  I  used  to  was, 
I  can  git  along  middlin'  if  I  takes  my 
time.  So  long  as  'tis  livvel  walking — 1 
can't  go  gin  'ill,  that's  where  I  fails. 

The  Missus.  Wull,  there,  you  bain't 
so  slim  as  you  used  to  was,  nother. 

Mrs.  Collins  {chuckling).  No,  that's 
what  Collins  says.  When  I  complains  to 
my  breath,  'e  sess-ss'e,*  **  Why  luk-a-sce 
'ow  stout  vou'm  a-growd  ;  you  can't  espcct 
no  other.''  There,  I  be  right  glad  to  see 
Betsy  lookin'  so  much  better. 

*  He  says  says  be. 
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The  Missus.  Ees,  I  was  afeared  my- 
self 'er  was  gittin'  in  a  quare  way*  but 
there  'er've  a-lurned  around  aj^en,  though 
'er  ain't  much  to  boast  of,  not  eet.  Folks 
*as  bin  turribie  kind  to  'er  whiles  'er've 
bin  ill.  Parson,  'e've  a-called  constant, 
an*  Squire's  lady've  a-bin  over  dree  vour 
times  with  some  jelly  or  some  such  little 
itomin^  thin;;  vor  she  to  make  use  of. 
An'  'pon  my  word  'twas  a  blessing  vor  me 
when  'er  done  it,  vor  Betsy,  *er  was  that 
fancical,  1  didn'  know  what  to  git  vor  'er. 

liETsy.  I  'adden'  a  bit  o'  appetite  to 
nothin*.  Hut  gin  itcomed  in  unexpected- 
like,  I  was  able  to  picky  a  bit.  There  was 
some  days  I  couldn'  *a'  drinked  a  cup  o' 
tay,  not  if  you  i^ive  me  ivver  so. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Then  1*11  be  bound  you 
was  real  bad.  'Tis  what  I  mostly  cares 
about.  If  so  be  I  feels  a  bit  poorly-like  I 
sots  down  an'  'aves  a  cup  o'  tay,  and  I 
sim  it  revives  me  up  aijen.  I  nee  I  turn's 
agen  my  tay  I  knaws  'tis  time  to  send  for 
doctor. 

The  Missus.  You  should  year  Squire's 
lady  rade.  'Er's  the  butifullest  rader  ivver 
you  seed.  'Taint  vurry  many  passons 
would  bate  she,  I'll  be  bound  there  isn'. 

Betsy.  'Er  sots  down  an'  rades  a  chap- 
ter an'  then  'er  propully  tulls  me  the  sig- 
nification. 

The  Missus.  Then  there  was  the  young 
minister,  the  coorrate  or  what  they  calls 
un,  'e  come  an'  rade  to  'er  backlong  when 
the  parson  was  away  some  place. 

Mrs.  Collins.  'E's  a  vurry  nice  gin- 
nleman.  The  boys  be  ivver  so  much 
took  up  wi'  un  down  to  schule. 

The  Missus.  Ees,  i  a'n't  got  nothin' 
to  say  'gainst  un.  'E  seemed  to  be  vurry 
kind  an'  feeling-'earted,  but  Betsy,  'er 
simm'd  'er  didn'  take  to  'is  rading  so  well's 
some. 

liETSY.  'E  gits  out  'is  words  so  spry, 
gin  I've  a  found  out  what  'e's  rading  'bout 
'e's  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  pretty  nigh* 
I  be  worrited  to  'earken  to  un. 

The  Missus.  I  was  shocking  an'  poorly 
myself,  sure  enough,  a  day  or  two  gone. 
S'pose  I  must  'ave  catchecf  a  bit  of  a  cold 
somcways,  for  I  was  tookt  all  of  a  cream, 
an'  my  inside  shaked  like  a  apsen  leaf.  1 
simm'd  I  could  'a'  died  right  off  one  time, 
an'  the  maister —  I'll  warrant  it  giv'd  *e  a 
cold  she-ake,  for  'e's  always  so  timid-like. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Did  'ee  send  for  doc- 
tor? 

The  Missus.  Bluss  'ee,  no.  I  bain'i 
one  of  them  as  goes  to  doctor  for  ivery 
little  itom.  I  tuU  'ee  what  I  done,  I 
drinked  a  cup  of  'arb  tay  that  avening,  an' 
next  day  I   send  an'  'ad  a  penn'orth   o' 


tinker  rhubarb  down   to  shop,  an'  that 
soon  done  me  good. 

Mrs.  Collins.  I  be  vurry  partial  to 
they  there  information  pills  what  yoa 
buys  to  the  chimist's.  They  done  roe  a 
sight  o'  good  when  I  was  so  poorly  back- 
long.  An'  I  most  always  keeps  a  little 
vile  bottle  full  o'  brandy  in  'ouse  in  case 
any  one  gets  tookt  ill  of  a  suddent*like« 
'Tis  so  far  to  send  for  anything. 

Betsy  {shaking  her  head  fiiiimgiy). 
I've  tookt  a  power  o'  medicine  lately. 

The  Missus.  Doctor  've  a-changed  'er 
medicine  agen  a-Toosday.  That's  what 
'e's  a  givin'  of  *er  now  {rising  and  taking 
a  bottle  from  the  dresser),  'Tis  bitter, 
sure  enough. 

Mrs.  Collins  {uncorking  tkg  bottle^ 
smelling,  and  tasting  the  contents).  That's 
something  strengthening,  you  might  de- 
pend. {Reads)  **A  tablespoonfal  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day." 

The  Missus  Ees,  that's  ince  the  boy 
rades  un.  I  bain't  no  scholard,  nor  the 
maister  nother.  There,  what's  the  il^ood 
o'  buke-larning  to  folks  as  'aves  to  work 
'ard  for  their  living.^  They  makes  a  par- 
cel o'  talk  nowadays  'bout  youngsters  get- 
tin'  eddication,  or  what  they  calls  un,  bot 
I'm  sure  /don't  know  what  good  It  doos 
'em  'cept  to  make  'em  too  'igh  for  their 
work. 

Mrs.  Collins.  'Tis  wonderful  the  way 
they  gits  'em  on  though,  down  to  school. 
There's  my  'Arry,  I  sure'ee,  'e'll  sot  down 
an'  write  a  letter  the  parson  'isself  needn't 
to  be  ashamed  of.     '£  do,  sure. 

The  Missus.  'Taint  vurry  many  letters 
we  wants  a-wrote,  an'  when  us  do  th'okl 
Job  'Ilman,  'e  comes  an' doos  un  for  us. 
*E's  vurry  clever  with  's  pen,  Job  is. 
There's  the  maister's  brother  Bill,  over 
to  Murrikee  —  they  tulls  me 'tis  more 'a 
twelve  thousands  o'  miles  away. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Ees,  'tis  a  long  way,  1 
know,  but  thev  says  'tit  a  fine  country 
once  you  gits  tnere. 

The  Missus.  'E've  a  bin  {j^ne,  must 
be  five  years  come  Lady  Day.  '£  writes 
'ome  reg'lar,  the  most  butifullest  letters 
ivver  you  see,  an'  th'  old  Job,  *e  answers 
un  for  us.  '£  be  a  vurry  righteous  chap, 
Bill  be,  so  th'  old  Job  writes  righteous 
to  'e. 

Mrs.  Collins.  An'  what  do  'ee  year 
'bout  this  'ere  new  butcher  what's  taken 
on  Butcher  Bennett's  business?  Do  'e 
seem  to  be  gittin'  along  middlin'? 

The  Missus.  Ees,  I  ain't  a-yeared  bo 
other.  The  maister  sold  un  some  sheep 
t'other  day,  an'  'e  found  un  vurry  upright 
an'  straight  down  in  's  dalings. 
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Mrs.  Collins.  They  lulls  me  'lain't 
what  'e  was  a-brought  to,  not  buicherin' 
isn\  Some  says  'e  was  a  baker's  man 
'fore  'e  come  'ere. 

The  Missus.  Ees,  so  they  says.  But 
*cr  was  a  butcher's  daujjhter,  an'  'e  was  a 
^ood  onderstander,  an'  they'd  scraped  a 
bit  o'  money  together,  so  when  they  year'd 
tull  on  this  'ere  business  they  didn'  see 
why  they  shouldn'  make  un  answer  so 
well's  another.  'E  seems  to  be  a  vurry 
tractable  kind  of  a  man.  I've  a-zeed  un 
ivver  so  busy  about  of  a  market-day  ince 
I've  been   inl'  totm  with  the  butler   an' 


eggs. 


Mrs.  Colllns.  What  a  sight  o'  dry 
weather  us  'ave  'ad  lately,  a'n't  us?  Col- 
lins, 'e  sess  ss'e  there  won't  be  a  bit  o' 
corn  a*sowed,  but  I  lulls  un  'e's  allis 
agrumbling  at  something  or  'nother. 

The  Missus.  Men  allis  is,  my  dear,  'tis 
the  way  with  'em.  First  'tis  loo  much 
an'  then  'tis  too  little.  As  I  says  to  the 
maister,  "  Why  can't  'ee  be  thankful  wi' 
what  you've  agot,  i'stead  of  allis  want- 
ing what  the  Lord  ain't  seen  fit  to  give 
'ee  ?  " 

Betsy.  'Tis  he  knows  best  for  sure. 
An'  what  butiful  opple  scorron  us  *ave  'ad, 
Mis'  Collins! 

The  Missus.  Ees,  I  a'n't  had  such  a 
nice  lot  o'  wurd  opples  *  I  don't  know 
when.  An'  the  'taties  be  cmcwn.mon  good 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Collins.  So  they  be,  my  dear. 
Us  'aves  a  many  things  to  be  thankful  for 
when  us  comes  to  look  aroond.  An'  so 
'tis  most  times. 

The  Missus.  I  was  lulling  'bout  going 
up  to  the  minister's  bumbye  in  the 
dumps,  vor  to  ax  un  about  a  bit  o'  money 
o'  Betsy's. 

Mrs.  Colllns.  Do  'e  'old  it  in  'is'ands 
then  ? 

The  Missus.  Why  no,  not  ezzackly, 
but  'e  puts  un  in  the  bank  for  *er.  'E's 
'ead  concairn  or  manager,  or  what  they 
calls  un  in  these  parts,  an'  sends  un  to 
Plymouth  or  some  place. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Why  don't  'er  putten 
in  at  the  Post  Office?  That's  what  my 
man  doos  when  'e've  a-got  a  shilling  to 
spare. 

The  Missus.  Why,  'tis  nothio'  but  a 
parcel  o'  youngsters  to  look  after  un  there. 
I'd  sooner  by  'alf  keep  un  in  an  old  slock- 
ing. But  the  minister,  'e's  vurry  civil  an' 
obliging,  an'  'er  carr's  un  up  a  shilling  or 
two  to  a  time,  ince  'er  can  scrape  un  to- 
gether. 

•  Hoard  apples. 


Betsy  {uneasily).  There,  Missus,  you 
ain't  got  no  call  vor  to  go  and  tull  all  the 
world  about  un. 

The  Missus.  Bluss  'ee,  my  dear,  Mis' 
Collins  won't  say  nothin'  to  nobody.  I 
ain't  atold  'er  'ow  much  you've  a-got, 
nother.     'Er  be  allis  so  fearsome. 

Mrs.  Collins.  I'll  kepun  snug,  Betsy, 
don't  you  be  afeared.  I  knaws  what  the 
world's  like.  There,  you  ain't  laid  by 
much,  I'll  be  bound,  ince  you've  bin  so 
poorly-like. 

Betsy  (shaking  her  head).  No,  Mis' 
Collins,  that  I  a'n't.  I  a'n't  sarved  six- 
pence to  my  lace-pill'  this  two  months. 
Gin  I've  a-paid  doctor  an'  one  thing  an' 
t'other,  'iwon't  be  vurry  much  savings  'II 
be  a-leff.  Not  more'n  enough  to  burry 
me,  ril  warrant. 

The  Missus.  That's  why  I  be  goin'  to 
parson's  for.  'Er  gived  un  notice  vor  to 
draw  out  some  money  a  week  agone,  an' 
'e  promised  to  git  un  vor  'er,  an'  us  ain't 
year'd  nothin'  on  un  since. 

Mrs.  Collins.  What  time  be  goin'  up 
thin? 

The  Missus.  Why,  there,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  'tis  six  o'clock  pretty  nigh,  gin 
I've  a-milky-d  an'  washed  up  the  tay- 
things  an'  cleaned  myself  a  bit. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Do  'ee  allis  milky  yer- 
self? 

The  Missus.  Why  ees,  my  dear,  I 
can't  lefiF  un  to  the  boy.  He's  a  reg'lar 
young  rapscalion  as  ivver  you  sot  eyes  on. 
'E  bain't  so  impident-like  as  the  last,  but 
there  ain't  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
un.  Why  there,  I  can't  trist  un  to  sarve 
the  pigs  propully  without  I  be  allis  after 
un,  let  alone  milking.  'Tis  less  trouble 
by  'alf  to  do  a  thing  yerself  than  what  'tis 
to  get  they  youngsters  to  do  it.  Hullo 
then,  Betsy,  what  be  staring  at  ? 

Betsy  {whtsperina).  'Tis  the  minister. 
I  zeed  un  go  past  the  window. 

The  Missus  (in  a  tone  of  bracing  sever- 
ity), Wull  then,  did  'ee  nivver  zee  un  be- 
fore ?  Why  don't  'ee  go  an'  open  the 
door  vor  un,  i'stead  o'  looking  so  scared- 
like? 

\_Tap  at  the  door.  The  Missus  opens 
it.  Enter  an  elderly  clergy  ma  n^  hat 
in  hand. 

The  Rector  {shaking  hands).  Well, 
.Mrs.  Pidgeon,  how  are  you  to-day  ?  {rubs 
his  shoes  on  the  mat.) 

The  Missus.  I  be  middlin',  thank'ee, 
sir.     'Ope  I  sees  you  the  same. 

The  Rector.  Ah,  Mrs.  Collins  !  {shak 
ing  hands)  I  didn't  know  I  should  find  you 
here.     How's  Collins  ? 
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Mrs.  Collins  {droppinf^  a  curtesy), 
He*s  nicely,  sir,  thank'ee,  without  His  the 
rheumatics.  I  sim  you*m  lookiug  up 
'earty,  sir? 

The  Rector.  I  am  quite  well,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Collins.  Why,  Betsy,  you've 
^ot  back  to  the  lace-pillow  again.  Come, 
that's  a  good  sign. 

Betsy  {hurriedly  and  nervously).  Wull, 
sir,  you  ain't  a-sent  me  my  money,  not 
eet. 

The  Rector.  Why,  I  sent  you  a 
cLeque  for  it  a  week  ago,  Betsy. 

Betsy.  Why  there,  there  wasTi  maiden 
corned  one  day  an'  leaved  a  bit  o'  paper 
done  up  in  a  henvelope,  but  I  didn'  sim 
as  'ow  that  could  be  any  good,  an'  the 
missus  'er  putten  in  thic  there  little  ole 
cracked  tay-pot. 

The  Rector.  Well,  I'm  glad  you've 
kept  it  safe,  for  that's  your  money,  Betsy. 

The  Missus  {goes  to  the  dresser  and 
begins  to  fumble  in  the  cracked  tea-pot),  I 
knaws  'tis  'ere  somewhere,  under  the 
maister's  snuff.  {Lifts  out  a  packet  of 
snuff.)  'Ere  'tis  —  no,  'tain't,  'tis  some  of 
they  there  worritting  tax  papers  what's 
always  a-coming.  There,  this  must  be  it. 
No,  'tain't,  'pon  my  word  —  'tis  Mr.  What- 
they-call-un's  ray-ceipts  for  the  rent.  'Tis 
always  the  way  —  what  you'm  wanting 's 
safe  to  get  to  the  bottom.  'Ere  'tis,  sir, 
come  to  last.  {Brings  over  a  crumpled 
cheque,) 

The  Rector.  Yes,  that's  it,  Mrs. 
Pidgeon.  {Takes  it  and  smooths  it  out,) 
That's  the  savings-bank  cheque,  with  my 
name  written  on  the  back.  Now,  Betsy, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  this  to  Isaac, 
and  let  him  take  it  to  the  bank  here,  and 
they'll  give  him  the  money  for  you. 

The  Missus.  Wull,  1  nivver !  who'd 
a  thought  they'd  a  give  so  much  for  a  bit 
o'  paper  like  that  ?  What  they  wants  un 
vor  'passes  me.  What  do  they  make  with 
un,  sir,  do  'ee  knaw? 

The  Rector.  Oh,  they  don't  make 
anything,  Mrs.  Pidgeon;  they  pass  it  into 
the  savings  bank  and  get  the  money  back 


again. 


Mrs.  Collins.  I  sims  'tis  a  quare  con- 
cairn  like,  first  a*buying  an'  then  a-sulling. 
There,  I  s'pose  they  be  like  the  middle- 
men an'  makes  a  profit  in  betwixt  some- 
where. 

The  Rector.    Well,   Betsy,   I   think 
youVe  looking  brisker  than  when  I  saw  you  j 
last. 

Betsy.  An'  so  1  be,  sir.    I  be  so  much  j 
better,  sir,  I  can't  be  loo  thankful.     An'  I 
bain't  too   thankful,   nother  {with  pious 
emphasis),  \ 


The  Missus.  'Er  was  turrtble  whaisy 
to  'er  chist  t'other  night,  an'  'er  cough  was 
that  bad  I  simm'd  'er'd  'ave  beenpropully 
chucked.  So  I  jist  makes  a  little  vuther 
pill  an'  claps  un  on.  '£  keept  'er  warm- 
like an'  done  'er  a  power  o'  good,  dido' 
'er,  Betsy  ?  If  so  bej^<7»gits  a  bit  whaisy 
to  yer  chist,  sir,  any  time,  you  can't  do 
nothin'  better  nor  that.  I  sim  'lis  a 
wonder  if  you  bain't,  'poo  tiroes,  a-tuUio' 
so  long  up  to  church  of  a  Sioday. 

Mrs.  Collins.  I  s'pose,  sir, you'm  so 
used  to  it  you  doo't  take  a  bit  o'  notice. 

The  Rector.  And  how  is  Mary  get- 
ting on  in  her  place,  Mrs.  Collins?  Yoo 
told  me  Elizabeth  was  going  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Ees,  sir,  ao'  so  'er  did 
a  week  agone  last  Sinday,  ao'  tookt  'er  a 
noo  frock  an'  some  opples. 

The  Rector.  Ah,  both  welcome 
presents.     And  was  she  quite  well? 

Mrs.  Collins.  Ees,  'Lizabeth  said  'er 
was  looking  up  uncommon  well  an' growed 
quite  stout.  'Er  seemed  to  be  rather  dis- 
pressed  in  spurrits,  but  'Lizabeth  per- 
s wared  me  not  to  take  no  notice,  for  'er 
simm'd  maybe  'twas  weaning  away  from 
'ome. 

Betsy.  'Tis  strange  like  at  first  for 
'er,  poor  maid.  'Er'll  feel  more  'omely 
after  a  bit. 

.  Mrs.  Collins.  Ees,  that's  what  'er 
father  says.  'E  sess-ss'e,  "  Let  *er  alone 
till  'er've  had  time  to  pitch  like."  I  sim 
'tis  in  'er  nature  to  be  a  bit  moody-'earted 
—  'er  always  ivver  was  when  'er  was 
little  —  nivver  wasn't  'alf  so  spurrtty  as 
'Lizabeth. 

The  Rector.  I  dare  say  she  will  soon 
get  to  feel  more  settled.  She  has  a  good 
place  and  a  good  mistress. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Oh  ees,  sir,  they  be 
all  vurry  kind  to  'er,  ao'  'er  missus  giv'd 
'er  a  vurry  good  charcter. 

The  Missus.  'Tis  better  for  'er  by 
'alf  to  be  out  to  live,  than  what  'twould  be 
to  bide  'ome.  I  ain't  no  patience  with 
folks  as  keps  their  maidens  'anging  about, 
learning  no  good  ao'  gittio'  idle  ways. 
Biuss  'ee,  I  warn't  'alf  so  big  's  Mary 
when  I  went  to  Farmer  Potter's,  an'  'ard 
enough  I  'ad  to  work,  too,  but  it  done  roe 
no  'arm. 

Betsy.  'Tis  what  they  always  says 
to  a  farm  'ouse  —  the  work's  nivver  done. 

The  Missus.  Wull  there,  'ard  work 
don't  'urt  nobody,  though  'tain't  much  jr^i 
knaws  'bout  it,  Betsy,  a  sitting  to  yer  lace- 
pill'  all  the  blussed  day.  Maidens  learns 
things  di£[erent  too,  when  they'm  out  to 
live,  an'  they'm  glad  enough  of  it,  gin  they 
comes  to  'ave  a  'ome  of  their  own.     If  so 
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be  the  maister's  sister  'ad  sent  Vrmaid  to 
service  'twould  'a'  been  a  deal  better  for 
she  now. 

The  Rector.  Ah,  what  about  that 
young  couple?  Are  they  getting  on 
better? 

The  Missus.  VVull,  sir,  they  bean't  no 
great  shakes.  They'm  like  two  great 
babies,  that's  ince  they  be.  Ain't  got  a 
bit  of  idee  'bout  managing,  nother  one  on 
'em.  They  jist  luts  the  wind  blow  which- 
ever way  it's  a  mind  to.  That's  what  I  be 
always  a-tulling  'em,  they  arns  a  penny 
an'  they  wastis  a  shillin'. 

Mrs.  Collins.  'Tis  a  pity,  sure-ly. 
They'm  nice  young  people,  too,  an'  a 
vurry  devoiive  couple. 

The  Missus  {impatiently).  What 
good  '11  that  do  'em  if  they  ain't  got  no 
'eadpiece  between  'em  ?  Soft  words  won't 
keep  the  pot  biling,  let  alone  paying  the 
rem.  They  be  ivver  so  far  be'ind,  an' 
they'll  be  turned  out  of  their  place  some 
day,  without  they  minds  what  they  be 
'bout.  The  lao'lord  was  vurry  chouty 
with  'em  t'other  day  when  'e  called,  an' 
they  'adden  but  a  foo  shillins  to  giv  un. 
He  lulled  'em  'e  simm'd  'twas  too  much 
of  a  place  for  'em,  an'  ev  that  isn'  broad 
nianings  I  don'  know  what  is. 

The  Rector.  But  this  is  very  sad, 
Mrs.  i^idjjeon.  Are  they  extravagant, do 
you  think  ? 

The  Missus.  Why,  'tis  like  this,  sir. 
H  they  wants  any  little  thing  they  'aves 
un,  an'  that  don't  do  for  poor  folks. 

Mrs.  Collins.  No,  sure;  the  money 
soon  Hies. 

The  Missus.  An'  there  ain't  a  bit  o' 
mana<^ement.  Their  things  be  all  to  a 
miz  maze,  an'  I  reckon  there  ain't  no  count 
made  oi  odds  an'  ends.  I  minds  what  my 
old  missus  used  to  say,  ** 'Tis  the  littles 
that  doos  it."  I've  thought  upon  them 
words  maoy's  the  time,  when  I've  made  a 
shift  to  do  without  some  little  itom  or 
'nother. 

The  Rector.  Yes,  they  are  wise 
words,  and  1  wish  the  poor  young  things 
may  lay  them  to  heart.  I  hear  you  have 
had  another  wedding  in  the  family,  Mrs. 
Pidgeon.     One  of  your  nieces,  is  it  ? 

The  Missus.  Ees,  'tis  Rebekah,  sir. 
They  was  married  on  Sinday  —  leastways, 
1  a'n't  a  yeared  but  what  they  was.  They 
nivver  seen  each  other  afore,  'cept  by  writ- 
ing, but  'e's  sister  an'  'er  was  feller-ser- 
vants together,  an'  that  was  'ow  they 
was  brought  acquainted.  'Er  comed  over 
to  see  me  one  day  last  week,  an'  'er  was 
looking  up  uncommon  'earty.  I  tookt  it 
vurry  kind  of  'er,  an'  I  gived  'er  some  op- 


ples  to  carr'  away  in  'er  ridicule.  '  Rale 
butiful  grasies,  warn't  they,  Betsy  ? 

Betsy  {smacking  her  iips).  Ees,  that 
they  was,  buties. 

The  Missus.  I  gived  'er  some  gude  ad- 
vice, too.  **  Smite  un  down  to  once,  my 
dear,"  I  says  —  "smite  un  down  to  once. 
Gin  a  man  once  takes  the  bit  in  's  teeth 
you'll  nivver  git  un  back  in  'arness  agen." 
Why  there's  the  roaister.  I  teacht  un  'is 
place  from  the  vurry  first,  an'  'e's  as  mild 
as  a  lamb,  isn'  'er,  Betsy?  "Smite  uq 
down  to  once." 

Betsy.  They  tells  me  as  'ow  t'other 
maiden's  liking  to  be  married  sune,  too. 

The  Rector.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  Collins.  What,  Kezia,  my  dear? 

The  Missus.  Ees,  so  they  says.  'Er 
was  keeping  company  backlong  with  a 
youngster  in  the  farmering  line  what  lives 
up  'andy  'er  father's,  but  'is  fam'ly  sots 
theirselves  up  so  'igh,  they  simm'd  'er 
warn't  good  enough  for  un,  an'  they  kicked 
up  such  a  stoor  about  un  that  'twas  all 
broke  off.  But  'e've  a-bin  after  'er  agen 
lately,  so  Rebekah  says,  an'  what  with 
'is  'oaxing,  an'  what  with  'is  coaxing,  'e've 
a-brought  un  on  agen. 

The  Rector.  And  is  he  a  good  young 
man  ? 

The  Missus.  Ees,  sir,  I  a'n't  a-yeared 
no  oiherways.  They  tulls  me  'e  keps  'is- 
self  vurry  stiddy  an'  ezzact,  an'  minds  'is 
church  reg'lar.  An'  'er's  a  nice  'andy 
maiden,  vurry  way-wise  an'  onderstand- 
ing,  an'  'er'll  make  un  a  gude  wife  for  all 
'er  bain't  so  grand  as  some  folks. 

The  Rector  (with  a  smile^  rising). 
Well,  we  must  hope  he  will  make  her  a 
good  husband,  without  the  smiting-down 
process.  I  must  wish  you  good-day,  Mrs. 
Pidgeon.  Remember  me  to  Isaac.  And, 
Betsy,  take  care  of  the  cheque.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  turkeys'  tails  out  again  — 
that  looks  something  like  recovery.  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Collins.  (Shakes  hands  ail 
round  and  exit.) 

Mrs.  Collins.  'Tis  time  I  was  tulling 
'bout  going  'ome  too,  but  I'll  just  bide  a 
minute  or  two  to  give  un  the  start. 

The  Missus.  Bluss'ee,  you  needn'  to 
be  afear'd  of  overtaking  '^.  Why  'e's  so 
spry  as  any  young  roan  —  nivver  lets  the 
grass  grow  under  *e*s  feet. 

Mrs.  Collins.  'E's  a  pleasant-spoken 
ginleroaa  as  ivver  you  wish  to  meet.  Al- 
ways a  kind  word  for  anybody. 

Betsy  (emphatically).  So  'e  is,  Mis' 
Collins,  an'  a  gude  one  too,  you  might  de- 
pend. 'Tain't  no  fault  of  'e's  if  us  bain't 
all  ezzackly  what  us  oughter.  Why,  that 
isn'  nivver  the  maister  a-ready  ? 
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The  Missus.  Ees,  *tis,  I  years  un  out 
to  the  back.  Must  be  vour  o'clock  pretty 
nigh. 

Mrs.  Collins  {with  a  start,  looking  at 
the  clock).  Mussy,  so  'tis  !  An'  *ere  be  I 
sotting  so  calm's  anything.  Dear,  dear, 
'ow  the  time  'ave  slipped  away  ! 

The  Missus.  It  always  iwer  do,  I  sim, 
where  there's  a  parcel  o'  talking.  There, 
Mis'  Collins,  you  needn'  to  be  in  sich 
'urry.     Better  to  stop  a  little  longer. 

Mrs.  Collins  {draining  her  wineglass 
and  rising).  No,  my  dear,  thank'ee,  'tis 
time  I  was  away  now — Collins,  'e'll  be 
lookin'  for  'is  tay,  an'  the  boys'll  be  corn- 
in'  'ome  from  schule,  an'  they'll  be  settin' 
the  p'liceman  to  look  for  me  gin  I  bides 
away  much  longer  {chuckling).  I  ain't 
spend  such  a  pleasant  afternoon  this  iwer 
so  long. 

The  Missus.  Wull,  there,  why  don't  'ee 
look  in  a  bit  oftener  ?  You  be  always  wel- 
come. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Ees,  you'ra  vurry  kind. 
But  there,  nobody  knaws  better'n  you, 
Missus,  that  when  a  woman's  got  'er  'ouse 
to  mind,  'er  ain't  got  too  much  time  to  go 
gadding  about. 

The  Missus.  No,  that's  true  enough, 
without  'er  wants  to  find  everything  upsy 
down  an'  backsy  fore  an' all  to  a  mis-maze 
gin  'er  gits  back  agen.  Wull,  good-bye, 
Mis'  Collinn.  I'm  sure  we'm  much  obliged 
to  'ee  for  calling,  an'  I  'opes  you'll  reach 
'ome  in  safety.     Good-bye. 

\^The  curtain  falls  on  a  chorus  of  good- 
byes and  a  general  hand  shaking, 

F.  J.  Tristram. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE   CROWN  diamonds   OF   FRANCE. 

A  MYSTERY  Still  hangs  around  the  his- 
tory of  precious  stones.  The  dim  uncer- 
tainty which  veils  their  origin,  and,  above 
all,  the  utter  ignorance  in  which  after  four 
thousand  years  of  research  and  study  the 
wisest  men  amongst  the  human  race  still 
remain  with  regard  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created,  invests  them 
with  a  weird  interest  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Something  like  awe  is  always 
combined  with  the  astonishment  with 
which  we  contemplate  a  specimen  of  the 
diamond,  and  are  bidden  to  express  admi- 
ration at  its  beauty  and  value.  Science 
will  tell  us  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
compound  of  silicate,  soda,  and  magne- 
sium; and  yet  the  learned  Professor  Des- 


pr^s,  the  greatest  chemist  of  our  day, 
spent  whole  months  in  manipulating  these 
ingredients  without  being  able  to  produce 
a  single  spark  indicative  of  success  in  pro- 
ducing the  diamond  by  artificial  means. 
He  was  so  indignant  at  being  baffled  in 
his  research,  that  he  was  fain  to  confess  to 
his  pupils  in  the  lecture-room  that  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  agree  with  a  certain 
learned  Hebrew  professor  who  affirms 
that  all  precious  stones,  and  the  diamond 
in  particular,  still  belong  to  the  dominion 
of  Satan.  "In  the  beginning,"  says  he, 
**  God  created  all  things  upon  this  earth 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  but  Satan, 
being  driven  from  his  domination  over 
earth's  surface,  still  maintains  his  hold 
over  all  things  which  lie  below.  Thus 
gold  and  silver  have  tempted  men  to  in- 
famy, lead  and  iron  to  murder  and  war* 
fare,  sulphur  and  carbon  to  swift  destruo* 
tion  of  God's  image  in  the  human  race. 
Now,  worse  than  all  this  —  for  these 
hidden  substances  can  but  destroy  the 
body  —  it  will  be  found  that  every  pre- 
cious gem  extracted  from  the  earth  has 
power  to  destroy  the  soul,  being  invested 
with  a  portion  of  the  still  unblest  soul  of 
the  earth  itself,  where  it  has  lain  con- 
cealed from  the  beginning  of  all  time,  and 
is  still  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  diamond  in  particular  is  ac- 
counted amongst  the  surest  weapons  for 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  human  race, 
and  Satan  never  fails  to  make  it  serve  his 
purpose  whenever  a  fitting  opportnnitv 
presents  itself  in  the  weakness  or  wickea- 
ness  of  roan  or  woman  kind."  And  surely 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  some  truth 
in  the  assertion,  when  we  turn  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  murders,  the  mutilations,  the 
horrible  tortures  inflicted  by  tyrants  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  baubles  whichi 
save  for  the  false  value  attributed  to  them 
through  human  vanity,  would  t>e  found 
worthless  in  themselves. 

The  strange  idea  expressed  by  many 
ancient  writers  that  all  precious  stones 
have  an  especial  will  of  their  own,  which, 
when  exercised,  has  been  found  more 
powerful  than  the  human  will  itself,  and 
will  bring  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  pos- 
sessor according  to  their  own  caprice  and 
pleasure,  has  l^en  encouraj^ed  in  some 
degree  by  the  examples  which  have  oo* 
curred  in  the  history  of  France. 

The  diamond  necklace  of  Marie  Antoi* 

nette  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution, 

the  diamond  seal  with  which  Louis  Seise 

stamped  his  adherence  to  the  Constitotioa 

!  proposed  by  the  insurgent  authorities  oa 

\  that  memorable  i6tb  ctt  August^  when  tht 
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kmg  doDoed  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  have 
both  disappeared.  The  necklace  was 
broken  up,  so  it  is  surmised,  and  taken  to 
Russia,  where  it  still  exists,  but  concealed 
by  the  family  to  whom  it  had  been  en- 
trusted. The  seal  fell  from  the  king's 
trembling  hand  after  it  had  pressed  the 
wax  upon  the  parchment.  It  rolled  upon 
the  carpet  and  was  never  found,  although 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  diamonds 
which  surrounded  the  cornelian  centre 
should  have  rendered  it  visible  enough 
upon  that  hot  and  broiling  afternoon,  with 
the  August  sun  streaming  through  the 
windows. 

The  Regent  diamond  has  surely  brought 
ill-luck  enough  to  its  possessors.  They 
say  that  Governor  Pitt,  who  acquired  it 
from  the  Indian  native  who  had  murdered 
the  sentinel  priest  set  to  watch  the  idol 
whose  sacred  countenance  it  had  adorned 
for  many  generations,  had  been  warned 
of  its  evil  influence,  but  would  not  believe 
the  superstition  until  he  discovered  that 
each  time  he  wore  it  some  dire  misfor^ 
tune  was  sure  to  happen  to  his  family. 
There  be  many  people  in  Paris  who  will 
persist  in  attributing  the  disasters  which 
beset  the  French  empire  to  the  sinis- 
ter influence  of  the  jewel.  The  empress 
Eugenie  wore  it  on  her  forehead  at  the 
private  banquet  given  at  the  Tuileries  on 
the  occasion  of  the  emperor's  departure 
for  the  frontier,  \ponche  iVhonneur  was 
offered  to  his  Majesty  by  the  officers  of 
the  staff,  in  imitation  of  the  simple  cus- 
tom observed  in  the  French  army  when  a 
subaltern  is  promoted  to  a  higher  rank. 
The  ceremony  was  strictly  private  —  be- 
yond the  military  officers  none  but  the 
most  intimate  friends  had  been  invited  — 
the  artist  who  had  done  honor  to  various 
conspicuous  acts  of  the  emperor's  govern- 
ment, tlie  Oriental  savant  who  had  shed 
lustre  on  the  glories  of  the  opening  of  the 
Canal  of  Suez,  the  poet  who  had  cele- 
brated the  deeds  of  the  imperial  reign, 
and  one  or  two  other  celebrities  who  had 
attached  their  fortunes  to  the  imperial 
court.  But  the  empress,  with  feminine 
impulse,  willing  to  do  all  honor  to  the  en- 
terprise which  was  to  cover  the  empire 
with  its  crowning  glory  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussian  army,  had  attired  herself  in 
full  court  dress,  a  robe  of  green  brocade 
—  the  color  of  hope,  according  to  French 
tradition  — and  had  adorned  herself  with 
the  finest  diamonds,  amongst  which  the 
Regent  of  course  stood  prominent.  It 
surmounted  the  great  brilliant  eagle  on 
her  bosom.  The  Orientalist  gazed  upon 
it  with  knitted  brow  and  puzzled  counte- 


nance, trying  to  remember  the  Indian 
legend  connected  with  the  gem.  He  had 
only  recently  been  studying  the  meaning 
of  its  Hindostani  name,  disguised  as  it  is 
by  a  double  signification,  and  was  struck 
by  the  idea  that  it  should  be  called  Vail 
du  Diable  —  the  Devil's  eye.  This  was 
the  last  time  the  Regent  was  ever  worn, 
and  it  was  consigned  to  its  place  amongst 
the  state  jewels  that  night,  with  the  antici- 
pation of  its  being  soon  required  on  the 
emperor's  return. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  gloomy 
traditions  connected  with  the  crown  dia- 
monds of  France,  they  are,  it  is  said,  to  be 
put  up  to  auction  —  to  be  sold,  in  short, 
to  the  highest  bidder.  What  man  will  be 
bold  enough  to  purchase  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  with  which  have  been  associated 
in  men's  minds  through  long  generations 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  France  ?  Who 
will  dare  to  bid  for  the  Regent  ?  The  very 
announcement  of  the  sale  in  the  Monu 
teur  was  received  with  indignation  by  the 
royalists  of  every  class  throughout  the 
country.  It  seemed  like  the  last  farewell 
to  all  hope  for  restoration  of  the  court, 
the  first  opening  of  the  new  era  of  vulgar- 
ity and  violence  which  had  so  long  been 
dreaded.  It  had  been  at  first  imagined 
that  the  advertisement  in  the  Moniteur 
had  been  put  forth  as  a  feeler,  merely  to 
ascertain  the  temper  of  the  people,  until 
the  reality  of  the  threat  became  evident  by 
the  public  exhibition  of  the  jewels  in  the 
Salle  des  Etats,  in  the  Louvre.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  the  diamonds  were  dis- 
played in  due  array.  The  species  of  cage 
in  which  they  were  enclosed  was  let  into 
the  wall,  and  the  recess  was  hung  with 
violet  velvet  drapery.  This  was  artisti- 
cally distributed  on  three  broad  shelves 
covered  with  the  same  material,  so  as  to 
throw  back  the  flame  and  flash  of  the 
gems  with  a  fierceness  and  brilliancy  that 
no  other  color  could  have  power  to  con- 
vey. A  glass  case  enveloped  the  whole, 
and,  for  safety's  sake,  a  row  of  iron  bars 
prevented  the  visitor  from  approaching 
too  near  the  gorgeous  show.  The  velvet- 
covered  stand  on  which  the  jewels  reclined 
was  made  to  sink  through  a  trap  door  into 
the  flooring,  and  at  the  terrible  words,  so 
dreaded  of  artists  in  the  picture-gallery, 
when  uttered  in  a  stentorian  voice  by  the 
guardian,  **  Messieurs,  on  fer-r-rme  I  "  the 
whole  display  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  the 
clinking  of  a  second  iron  grating  giving 
notice  of  the  existence  of  additional  secu- 
rity beneath  the  floor. 

The  objects  exhibited  were  compara- 
tively few  io  number.    The  most  precious 
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of  the  jewels  in  the  eye  of  the  aDtiquarian 
—  those  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
queens  of  France,  and  emphatically  de- 
nominated U  ir^sor  de  France — were 
presented  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme  on  her  marriage,  per- 
haps by  way  of  compensation  for  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  her  parents,  and  as  token  of 
forgiveness  of  the  injuries  she  had  been 
made  to  suffer  by  the  donors.  The 
Duchess  d*AngouI^me  never  wore  them. 
She  sold  them  at  a  later  period  to  foreign 
dealers,  and  the  money  was  invested  in 
Austrian  bonds  to  constitute  a  marriage 
portion  for  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

Most  of  the  jewels  once  belonging  to 
Josephine  and  Marie  Louise  were  reset 
for  the  empress  Eugenie,  who  revived  the 
taste  for  jewelled  ornaments  which  had 
lain  dormant  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  And  it  was  the  empress  Eugenie 
who  had  all  the  honors  of  the  present  col- 
lection. The  necklaces,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  gems  belonging  to  the 
different  orders  conferred  upon  the  great 
Napoleon  by  the  sycophantic  foreign 
sovereigns  of  his  day,  were  gracefully  ar- 
ranged in  festoons  upon  the  first  tier  of 
the  show-stand.  AH  those  worn  at  the 
different  state  balls  at  the  Tuileries  dur- 
ing the  empire  were  there,  save  the  one 
given  by  the  emperor  to  his  fair  bride  on 
the  morning  of  their  marriage,  in  which 
appeared  the  famous  emeralds  bought  of 
Don  Pedro  as  a  surprise  for  the  beautiful 
Eugenie.  It  was  rumored  that  this  neck- 
lace had  been  subtracted  from  the  collec- 
tion long  before  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  had  remained  quietly  slumbering 
in  her  Majesty's  jewel-case  until  it  was 
brought  to  England,  where  the  emeralds 
were  taken  from  their  setting  and  sold. 
Upon  the  necklace  stand  blazed  forth  the 
famous  diamond  girdle  which  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  set  all  Paris  by  the  ears, 
in  mad  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  or  in- 
discretion of  the  publicity  given  to  its 
manufacture.  The  design  of  this  tremen- 
dous piece  of  workmanship  was  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  actress.  Mile.  Des- 
clauzas,  for  whom  the  original  was  made 
to  wear  in  the  **  Biche  au  Hois,"  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  the  kind  ever  pro- 
duced. On  the  tier  above  came  the  eight 
coronets,  of  divers  fashions,  all  of  them 
composed  of  jewels  of  the  first  water,  and 
the  setting  of  most  finished  execution. 
The  legend  goes  that  these  coronets  were 
made  to  wear  on  each  succeeding  day 
during  the  festivities  given  on  their  Maj- 
esties* progress  through  the  eastern  prov- 


inces of  France.  Here  also  were  the 
various  shapes  of  the  queenly  crowo  as 
worn  by  the  female  sovereigns  of  France, 
from  that  worn  upon  the  plaited  hair  of 
the  good  Queen  Blanche,  to  that  which 
adorned  the  powdered  wig  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

On  the  topmost  tier  of  all  was  laid  the 
famous  Regent.  All  visitors  were  at- 
tracted at  once  by  its  magnetic  power.  It 
seemed  to  possess  a  vitality  peculiar  to 
itself  —  to  stare,  and  sometimes  fiercelv 
flash,  almost  blinding  the  beholder  with 
its  sudden  glare.  The  Regent,  beheld 
sideways,  seemed  now  and  then  to  pos* 
sess  a  wondrous  expression  of  malignity 
—  the  very  realization  of  the  Devil's 
eye  —  too  fierce  and  glittering  to  be 
gazed  upon;  catching  the  light  upon  its 
facets  and  sending  back  sparks  which  ap* 
peared  to  fly  all  round  —  upon  the  floor, 
and  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls  — the 
prismatic  brilliancy  leaping  from  one  spot 
to  another,  according  as  the  sun's  rays 
shot  through  the  lofty  casements  of  the 
Salle ;  then,  as  suddenly,  the  Devil's 
eye  would  seem  to  close,  as  if  in  weari- 
ness, and  all  was  dull  with  the  duldess  of 
the  film  spread  over  a  blind  man*s  eyes, 
opaque  and  white.  A  passing  cloud  had 
gone  over  the  sun,  and  the  lustre  was 
diminished,  leaving  but  the  cold,  bard 
light  upon  its  surface. 

Many  people  who  remembered  the 
**  Eugdnie  "  diamond,  bought  by  Napoleon 
the  Third  to  be  worn  as  a  clasp  to  the 
great  emerald  necklace,  were  puzzled  to 
nnd  it  absent  from  the  collection.  They 
were  told  that  this  diamond,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  empress  Catherine,  who 
gave  it  to  Prince  Potemkin,  was  bought 
by  the  emperor  from  one  of  the  prince's 
descendants,  and  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  private  funds,  therefore  it  could  not 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crowo. 
This  diamond  had  been  purchased  as  con- 
sort to  the  Regent,  in  consequence  of  the 
strange  superstition  which  tells  us  that 
diamonds  are  apt  to  wax  dim  and  lose 
their  lustre  if  left  to  pine  in  solitude;  so 
together  had  they  been  made  to  shine,  the 
one  at  the  throat,  the  other  on  the  bosom 
or  the  forehead  of  the  empress  on  every 
great  state  occasion.  This  gem  was  sold  in 
London  to  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  who 
is  supposed,  by  the  way,  to  have  disposed 
of  it,  no  one  knows  to  whom,  as  all  trace 
of  it  has  disappeared,  English  visitors  to 
his  Highness  never  having  beheld  it. 

So  firm  is  the  belief  among  the  people 
of  Paris  that  the  crown  diamonds  will 
never  be  parted,  that  very  few  persons 
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believe  io  their  dispersion  by  the  auc- 
tioDeer.  It  was  thought  that  this  public 
exhibition  was  only  one  of  the  strange 
adventures  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected by  fate,  that  all  will  come  right 
again  one  of  these  days,  and  that  they 
will  be  restored  to  their  rank  once  more 
as  guardians  of  the  outward  glory  of  the 
throne. 

But  a  stranger  adventure  than  any  of 
those  known  to  the  public  has  befallen 
the  crown  diamonds  of  France.  It  is  this 
adventure  which  gives  some  coloring  to 
the  idea  of  the  occult  power  of  volition  in 
the  diamond,  which  the  will  of  man  has 
never  been  able  either  to  direct  or  sup- 
press. 

It  was  a  rare  hot  day  in  July  when  the 
Revolution  of  1830  broke  out  —  so  hot, 
indeed,  that  every  window  of  the  Palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  where  the  royal  family  bad 
for  some  weeks  past  been  "taking  the 
fresh,"  as  the  French  call  it,  was  thrown 
back  wide  open  to  admit  the  air,  and  the 
view  of  the  brilliant  ceremony  of  inspect- 
ing the  battalion  stationed  at  St.  Cloud 
by  the  Due  d'Anojouldme  would  therefore 
be  enjoyed  to  the  full  extent  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  chateau.  The  king  had  re- 
mained at  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  few  troublesome  counsellors  who 
would  insist  on  disturbing  him  with  their 
childish  fears  of  the  result  which  might 
ensue  from  the  rising  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  anticipated  in  consequence  of 
the  Ordonnances.  Any  danger  to  the 
government  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  in 
spite  of  all  warning  from  those  who  knew 
the  temper  of  the  Paris  mob,  the  court  had 
treated  the  popular  discontent  as  a  mere 
trifling  outburst  to  be  easily  quelled  by 
*'quelques  coups  de  cravache,"  for  these 
were  the  exact  words  uttered  by  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  when  news  reached  him  that 
the  hghting  had  begun.  He  was  at  the 
moment  in  the  very  act  of  buckling  on  his 
sword  to  go  down  to  review  the  troops  in 
the  park,  and  would  have  thought  it  quite 
beneath  his  dignity  to  occupy  himself  with 
the  doings  of  the  canaille. 

In  the  oval-shaped  sea-green  boudoir 
overlooking  the  park,  was  seated  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  mth  a.  dame d* Aon- 
neur  standing  wearily  behind  her  chair. 
Now  and  then  her  royal  highness  would 
gaze  impatiently  at  the  clock  upon  the 
console,  and  tap  impatiently  with  her  foot 
as  if  in  annoyance.  Her  eyes  would  stray 
over  the  greensward  of  the  park,  where 
the  troops  were  parading  in  all  their  brav- 
ery before  the  duke,  and  she  would  start 
impatiently  as  the  word  of  command,  ut- 


tered in  the  hoarse  military  shout  of  the 
officer,  broke  the  stillness.  The  cause  of 
this  disturbance  of  spirit  lay  in  the  want 
of  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  the 
painter  Dubois  Drahonet,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  finish  her  portrait  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  was 
already  seven  minutes  past  that  time  — 
a  negligence  of  royal  commands  which 
would  need  most  serious  reprimand.  The 
easel  stood  ready  in  one  corner  of  the 
boudoir  —  the  unfinished  picture  may  still 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  upper  galleries  of 
Versailles.  When  the  quarter  struck  from 
the  clock,  the  duchess  began  to  frown 
with  displeasure.  But  just  then,  the  door 
opened  suddenly,  and  the  huissier  de  ser- 
vice^ pale  as  death,  appeared,  and  in  a 
trembling  voice  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  painter.  The  poor  fellow  had  evi- 
dently something  more  to  say,  but  the 
habitual  respect  and  fear  of  royalty  kept 
him  silent.  There  was  a  scuffling  and 
whispering  outside  the  door  —  an  unwar- 
ranted commotion  which  made  the  duch- 
ess frown  ominously  as  she  half  rose  to 
her  feet  in  deprecation  of  the  strange 
breach  of  palace  discipline  indicated  by 
the  sound.  The  painter  himself  seemed 
also  to  have  forgotten  all  etiquette ;  he 
rushed  in  with  hurried  step,  and  made  his 
obeisance  without  the  usual  awe-stricken 
expression  —  then  strode  over  to  his 
easel,  and  drawing  it  aside  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  forgot  amid  his  confusion  the  usual 
ceremony  of  humbly  begging  permission 
to  move.  His  countenance  was  absolutely 
distorted  with  alarm,  and  the  perspiration 
stood  in  huge  drops  upon  his  brow.  His 
toilet  was,  however,  strangely  discom- 
posed —  his  coat  shining  with  wet  as 
through  he  had  been  drenched.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  collect  breath 
enough  to  apologize  for  the  delay  in  his 
attendance.  He  had  been  detained  by  an 
accident  on  the  road  —  had  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vehicle,  etc., 
etc.,  and  all  this  while  laboring  under  such 
strong  emotion  that  the  haughtiness  of  the 
duchess  was  softened,  and  she  exclaimed, 
in  that  hoarse,  gruff,  manly  voice  of  hers, 
meaning  to  be  good-natured :  "  Why, 
what  in  the  world  has  happened  to  you, 
monsieur  ?  You  must  have  taken  a  head- 
er"— piqui  une  tite  were  the  words  — 
"in  the  Seine  as  you  came  along  !  "  The 
nervous  excitement  of  the  poor  painter 
was  so  great  that  instead  of  replying  and 
telling  the  truth,  he  actually  stared  fixedly 
at  her  royal  highness,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  worthy  princess  could  not  choose  but 
imagine   that   this   display  of  sensibility 
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must  of  a  certainty  be  caused  by  extreme 
emotion  at  having  been  thus  familiarly 
spoken  to  by  herself,  and  bein^  in  a  good- 
natured  frame  of  mind  resulting  from  her 
own  harmless  little  joke,  made  sign  to  her 
dame  d'honneur  to  allow  the  painter  time 
to  compose  himself,  and  turned  once  more 
to  the  balcony  to  look  down  upon  the  park, 
where  the  cfuke  was  still  watching  the 
manceuvring  and  marching  of  the  battal- 
ion of  St.  Cloud.  Not  a  soul  in  the  whole 
of  that  vast  palace  would  have  dared  to 
tell  her  royal  highness  that  the  painter 
had  been  compelled  to  get  his  coat  thor- 
oughly washed  and  sponged  from  the 
blood  and  brains  of  the  soldier  who  had 
been  shot  dead  at  the  barrier  just  as 
he  had  passed  through.  But  the  gods 
evidently  afflict  not  only  with  blindness, 
but  with  deafness  also,  those  on  whose 
ruin  they  are  bent,  and  while  the  poor 
deluded  princess  heard  not  the  distant 
clamoring,  and  was  wondering  as  she 
looked  out  towards  Paris  what  could  oc- 
casion such  a  strange,  dim  cloud  to  hang 
over  the  city,  and  the  painter  with  trem- 
bling hands  was  adjusting  his  canvas  to 
the  point  it  had  occupied  the  day  before,  a 
horseman  was  seen  galloping  in  furious 
haste  over  the  greensward,  and  rushing 
up  to  the  duke  to  deliver  a  packet  into  his 
hand  without  the  customary  etiquette  of 
handing  it  first  to  the  aide-de-camp.  '*  Ah, 
a  despatch  from  the  Tuileries,  to  an- 
nounce that  all  is  quiet,  no  doubt?*'  said 
the  duchess,  as  she  drew  forth  her  don- 
bonnQre  from  her  reticule,  and  placed  a 
leaf  of  the  sugared  orange-flower  it  con- 
tained between  her  lips. 

But  presently  she  started  back  from  the 
window.  The  duke,  after  waving  his 
hand  in  token  of  dismissal  of  the  battal- 
ion, had  turned  his  horse  suddenly  round, 
and  was  galloping  hastily  towards  the 
courtyard  of  the  ch&teau.  In  a  moment 
all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  The  usher, 
forgetful  of  courtly  manners,  had  almost 
burst  into  the  room;  the  sharp,  quick 
step  of  the  officier  (Vordonnance  was  heard 
hurrying  through  the  outer  stone  gallery. 
There  was  no  time  for  packing,  no  time 
for  adieux.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
Duchess  d*AngoulSme  was  lifted  into  her 
carriage,  the  painter  had  seized  his  can- 
vas and  his  box  of  colors,  and  was  hur- 
rying with  his  treasures  back  to  Paris, 
and  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  was  desert- 
ed. News  then  was  spread  abroad  at 
last  of  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries  by  the 
mob;  the  flight  of  the  king  from  Paris, 
and  that  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  towards 
the  frontier;  that  the  officers  commanding 


the  Tuileries  had  been  taken  priaooers 
and  that  M.  de  la  Bouillerie,  iurint§ndami 
d€S  Menus  Plaisirs^  had  barricaded  the 
gates  of    the    building,  with    no    other 
thought  than  that   of  saving  the  crowo 
diamonds,  of  which,  by  bis  office,  he  was 
responsible  guardian.    The  papers,  the 
ornaments,  the  garments  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily had  all  been  thrown  from  the  windows 
of  the  palace,  and  were  lying  among  the 
bushes  and  flower-beds  of  the  garden.  No 
respect  was  paid  by  the  mob  to  the  jew- 
els, and  the  rich  laces,  and  the  satins,  and 
gorgeous  stuffs  found  in  the  wardrobes. 
And  where  lay  the  crown  diamonds  amid 
this    confusion?     The    case   containing 
them  was  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  court- 
yard of  the  Menus  Plaisirs  beneath  the 
tressel  on  which  a   servant  named  TeaQ 
Mottu   was  sawing  the  wood  for  winter 
use,  the  sawdust,  as  it  fell,  being  the  only 
concealment  afforded,  while  M.  dela  Bon- 
illerie,  armed  with  a  pistol,  walked  up  and 
down  mounting  guard,  determined  to  de- 
fend to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  the 
treasure  committed  to  his  care. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  flying  towards 
Rambouillet.  There  was  no  electric  tele* 
graph  in  those  days,  so  that  M.  Cham- 
bellan,  the  intendant  of  the  ch&teau,  hav- 
ing received  no  intimation  of  the  arrival 
of  his  Majesty,  who  was  usually  preceded 
by  a  whole  bevy  of  aides-de-camp,  run- 
ners, and  officers,  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  was  completely  paralyzed  on  behold- 
ing the  single  attendant  by  whom  his 
Majesty  was  accompanied,  then  astound- 
ed at  the  absence  of  the  €h  com  by 
which  the  royal  carriage  was  usually  fol- 
lowed in  case  of  accidents,  and  at  last  ex- 
asperated at  sight  of  the  undress  liveries 
and  dusty  boots  of  the  servants.  And 
then  —  no  etiquette  whatever !  —  the  king 
descended  from  his  carriage  without  as- 
sistance like  any  common  mortal  and 
walked  up  the  steps,  not  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  chief  officer  as  usual,  but  upon 
his  own  gold-headed  cane,  which  seemed 
to  bend  beneath  his  weight,  so  heavy  was 
his  gait.  While  poor  Chambellan,  faith- 
ful  to  etiquette,  was  walking  slowlv  back- 
ward, the  king  passed  him  hurriedly,  and 
turned  to  the  little  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor  —  a  room  which  had  always 
been  his  Majesty's  favorite  retreat  on  hit 
frequent  hunting  visits  to  Rambouillet. 
It  was  a  mysterious  little  boudoir,  the 
walls  painted  in  imitation  of  growing  trees 
and  underwood,  the  ceiling  arched  and 
painted  to  convey  the  idea  of  boughs 
meeting  overhead;  all  was  dark  green 
and  somewhat  sombre.    This  room  had 
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always  been  known  as  the  bocage  du  rou 
It  had  been  so  cunninj^Iy  devised  that  it 
seemed  like  a  continuation  of  the  broad 
alley  without  —  a  real  bocao^e  belonging 
to  the  wood  itself,  which  stretched  be- 
yond the  window,  mysterious  and  silent, 
with  irrea;ular  peeps  of  the  blue  sky  to  be 
seen  between  the  foliaj^e.  The  room  was 
furnished  in  a  kind  of  mossy  fabric,  and 
the  two  recesses  on  each  side  of  the 
chimney  were  occupied  by  mahogany 
chiffoniers,  with  bright  gilt  handles,  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  the  receptacle  of 
familiar  letters  and  papers  only  of  domes- 
tic importance.  Needing  no  usher  to 
open  the  door,  the  king  turned  with  a 
sudden  jerk  and  entered,  unclosing  the 
door  only  halfway,  just  giving  room  for 
the  entrance  of  his  own  thin  figure,  and 
then,  turning  the  key  within,  remained 
alone.  The  attendants  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment silent  and  motionless  before  that 
closed  door,  listening  in  awe  for  the  sum- 
mons which  it  was  felt  must  come  before 
long.  But  it  came  not,  and  the  long  hours 
of  that  fatal  day  passed  away  amid  the 
strangest  and  most  awful  stillness.  The 
king  had  taken  no  refreshment  since  the 
early  morning;  he  had  been  astir  since 
dawn,  as  was  his  wont,  and  the  watchers 
in  the  vestibule  began  to  feel  uneasy  as 
they  beheld  the  sun  gradually  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  horizon.  M,  Cham- 
bellan  had  provided  a  cold  collation,  as 
he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do  on 
the  flying  visits  of  royalty  to  the  ch&teau. 
But  the  pat^s,  the  champagne,  the  galan- 
tines, had  been  carried  away  to  a  cooler 
place  than  the  dining-hall;  the  ice  in  the 
wine-coolers  had  been  renewed  many 
times;  and  the  peaches  in  the  crystal 
dishes  had  been  re-covered  several  times 
with  cool,  fresh  leaves.  And  still  the 
king  remained  closeted  in  the  bocage, 
and  the  anguish  of  the  few  faithful  follow- 
ers was  growing  more  intense  with  each 
minute.  Courtly  etiquette  forbade  any 
appeal  to  be  made  from  without.  It  was 
felt  that  the  news  from  Paris  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  whose  loyalty  had  long  been 
doubtful.  As  yet  the  presence  of  the  king 
had  remained  undiscovered.  Fresh  horses 
had  been  procured,  and  the  two  postil- 
ions were  ready  lo  jump  into  the  saddle, 
little  dreaming  who  it  was  they  were  called 
upon  to  drive,  when  the  porter  at  the  great 
gate  came  tearing  up  the  avenue  to  an- 
nounce that  an  immense  crowd  was  march- 
ing on  the  road  to  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  clamoring  of  the  Marseillaise. 
The  king  must  have  beard  the  words,  for 


presently  the  door  of  the  bocage  flew 
open,  and  he  issued  forth,  a  strange  and 
altered  man. 

A  score  of  years  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  his  head  since  bis  arrival  in  the 
morning.  His  figure  had  shrunk,  and  his 
countenance  had  assumed  a  grey,  ashen 
hue,  as  though  he  had  been  sneering  from 
long  illness.  He  had  evidently  been 
weeping  much.  His  eyelids  were  red  and 
swollen,  and  his  sunken  eyes  were  so 
weakened  that  he  had  to  shade  them  from 
the  light  as  he  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  the  bocage.  He  carried  beneath  his 
arm  a  long,  thin  portfolio  of  red  morocco, 
which  be  seemed  to  press  closely  to  his 
side. 

With  a  gesture  of  despair  he  stretched 
out  bis  hand  to  grasp  those  of  his  friends, 
who  stood  awaiting  his  orders.  But  he 
had  none  to  give;  he  spoke  not,  but  in- 
stinctively walked  down  the  steps,  and, 
without  a  word  of  adieu,  was  driven  ofiE  to 
the  Ch&teau  de  Maintenon. 

What  had  his  majesty  been  waiting  for 
all  these  hours  in  the  bocage?  None 
will  ever  know.  Many  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  had  been  hoping  to 
the  last;  nay,  feeling  almost  sure  that  the 
people  would  be  quieted,  and  that  he  would 
be  sent  for  back  to  the  Tuileries.  No 
trace  of  his  occupation  at  the  bocage  was 
left,  save  the  heap  of  burnt  paper  that  lay 
upon  the  ashes  and  fluttering  outwards  at 
every  breath  of  air,  and  the  exhausted 
taper  on  the  writing-table  which  had  been 
suffered  to  burn  down  in  the  socket.  A 
drawer  of  one  of  the  chi£foniers  stood 
open,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  letters 
had  been  taken  thence.  "They  were  the 
love-letters  written  by  Madame  de  Polas- 
tron  ;  the  only  woman  the  Count  d'Artois 
had  ever  loved,"  says  the  chronicle.  No 
one  who  had  ever  known  Charles  Dix 
could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  had 
taken  all  this  pains  to  secure  any  docu- 
ments of  political  importance.  The  sec- 
ond chiffonier  had  not  been  disturbed. 
The  drawers  contained  the  records  of  the 
royal  hunt,  day  by  day,  neatly  tied  and 
arranged  with  minutest  care. 

Well  was  it  for  his  Majesty  that  he  had 
escaped  even  thus  tardily,  for  soon  a  mob 
of  self-constituted  authorities  came  hurry- 
ing from  the  town  to  search  the  ch&teau 
and  bring  back  the  king  to  Paris,  there  to 
await  his  trial  and  receive  his  sentence  in 
due  form.  But  the  victim  was  spared  this 
dishonor.  He  was  hiding  at  Maintenon, 
thence  to  make  his  way  by  cross  roads  to 
the  frontier,  and  to  fade  out  of  the  history 
of  the  country  he  bad  governed,  and  out 
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of  the  memory  of  the  nation  he  had  en- 
deavored to  deceive. 

Ay  —  but  the  crown  diamonds  !  What 
had  befallen  them  ?  While  everything  else 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  France,  nay, 
the  very  man  who  had  worn  the  crown 
itself,  was  being  borne  away  into  exile, 
the  crown  diamonds  were  safe  enough  — 
concealed,  it  is  true,  but  not  flying  from 
pursuit;  wending  their  way  steadily  along 
the  highroad  to  Rambouiilet,  hidden  be- 
neath the  straw  in  one  of  those  queer- 
looking  vehicles  called  haquets^  high  upon 
two  wheels,  and  made  to  grind  over  the 
paved  roads  with  terrible  strain  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  occupant.  Two  stout  horses 
driven  tandem  fashion  trot  along  cheer- 
fully, and  in  the  driver,  seated  on  the  nar- 
row ledge  in  front,  may  be  recognized  the 
faithful  Jean  Mottu,  who  was  sawing  the 
logs  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Menus  Flai- 
sirs  only  a  few  hours  before.  Stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  straw,  and  jolted 
most  cruelly,  rolling  from  side  to  side 
with  each  shock  of  the  vehicle,  lay  the 
portly  form  of  the  Count  de  la  Bouillcrie, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  that  July  day,  had 
risen  surintendant  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs, 
one  of  the  highest  ofticers  of  the  state, 
and  now,  to  all  appearance,  was  nothing 
better  than  a  poor  peasant  fellow,  with 
linen  blouse  and  red  woollen  nightcap, 
returning  home  in  the  empty  haquei 
through  charity  of  the  driver.  Ic  was 
just  midnight  when  this  strange  equipage 
drove  up  to  the  back  entrance  of  the  cha- 
teau, and  the  soi  disant  peasant,  bruised 
and  stiSened  by  his  ride,  wriggled  his 
way  out  of  the  straw  and  jumped  on  the 
stone  pavement  of  the  yard.  M.  Cham- 
bellan,  who  had  remained  on  duty  during 
the  night,  summoned  on  the  instant,  easily 
recognized  his  friend,  who  greeted  him 
abruptly  with  the  words  :  "  You  must  help 
me  in  my  trouble.  I  bear  with  me  the 
fortunes  of  France  —  the  diamans  de  la 
couronne /^^  M.  Chambellan  readily  con- 
sented to  bear  a  part  in  the  adventure, 
and  a  coarse-looking  old  leather  trunk, 
with  rusty  nails  and  iron-bound  corners, 
was  drawn  from  the  straw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cart.  They  called  no  servant  to 
their  aid,  and  together  they  removed  the 
trunk  into  the  stone  passage  which  led  to 
the  kitchens.  "The  box  is  confided  to 
your  care,'*  said  M.  de  la  Bouillerie;  **  I 
must  fly  quickly,  and,  thinking  that  none 
would  help  me  but  you,  I  brought  it  here." 
M.  Chambellan  was  seized  with  terror  at 
the  awful  responsibility  he  was  made  to 
undergo.  *' But  what  can  I  do  with  it.**" 
gasped   he.     *'0h,  do   what  you   will  — 


bury  it  in  the  ground,  wall  it  up  till  the 
king's  return ;  the  people  will  be  sure  to 
call  him  back  before  lone,  and  then  the 
crown  diamonds  will  be offar  more  value 
to  you  and  yours  than  they  have  ever  been 
to  him.  Now,  be  quick ;  hide  the  box  at 
once,  and  let  me  go;  for  I,  too,  should  be 
in  danger  of  my  life  were  I  to  be  over^ 
taken."  With  faltering  hand  did  M.  Cham* 
bellan  seize  one  handle  of  the  box,  while 
La  Bouillerie  grasped  the  other,  and  be- 
tween them  they  carried  it  into  the  chft- 
teau.  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  then  hurried 
back  to  the  cart,  and  presently  returned 
with  Jean  Mottu,  carrying  another  box  of 
exactly  the  same  make  and  dimensions, 
equally  old  and  weather-stained,  with  rusty 
nails  and  iron-bound  corners.  To  Cham- 
bellan's  look  of  surprise.  La  Bouillerie 
merely  nodded  his  head  and  laughed. 
*'  DonH  be  alarmed,  mon  ami^'^  said  he; 
"  there  is  but  one  tr^sor  de  France  —  bat 
one  set  of  crown  diamonds.  This  trunk 
contains  nothing  of  any  value  excepting 
to  myself,  the  owner  —  the  family  deeds 
of  La  Bouillerie,  with  the  accounts  con* 
nected  with  the  estate.  As  I  didn't  know 
what  the  mob  might  choose  to  do  with 
the  nicknacks  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs,  I 
thought  I  would  place  my  title-deeds  in  a 
place  of  safety,  where  I  can  find  them 
easily  on  my  return,  which  I  feel  sure  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  The  two  old  boxes, 
as  you  see,  are  both  alike  —  put  mine  into 
some  of  your  capharnaiims  in  the  yard 
—  a  pair  of  antique  Florentine  bauli^  kept 
at  the  Menus  Plaisirs  as  curiosities  of  the 
time  of  Louis  Treize.  I  keep  the  keys  of 
both,  so  that  your  responsibility  is  saved. 
And  now,  good-bye,  my  friend  in  need. 
Jean  Mottu  will  drive  me  to  a  little  inn 
out  of  the  town,  and  change  this  outland- 
ish cart  for  a  more  respectable  convey- 
ance." 

With  that,  he  jumped  back  into  the 
straw,  and  the  cart  moved  slowly  out  of 
the  courtyard,  leaving  poor  Chambellan 
in  an  attitude  of  despair,  contemplating 
the  two  chests  that  had  been  confided  to 
his  care. 

He  dared  not  bring  the  box  which  con- 
tained the  crown  diamonds  to  his  own 
apartment.  He  dared  not  conceal  it.  He 
dared  not  ask  for  assistance  to  remove  it, 
but  dragged  it  out  of  sight  into  the  small, 
stone-paved  room  behind  the  confection- 
er's department,  where  the  jellies  and 
blancmanges  were  left  to  cool,  and  there, 
never  having  the  courage  to  confide  to 
any  one  the  secret  of  its  contents,  he  re* 
solved  to  devote  himself  to  watching  over 
it  till  the  king's  return.    For  this  purpose, 
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under  the  pretence  of  a  dread  of  fire  by 
insurgents,  he  had  his  bed  brought  down 
to  this  jelly  room,  whose  only  window,  by 
a  happy  chance,  looked  out  over  the  more 
pleasant  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
He  covered  the  box  with  a  tin  case,  which 
he  screwed  to  the  flooring  of  the  room  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  provided  himself 
with  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  sabre,  which 
he  laid  by  his  side.  And  yet  he  could 
never  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  dawn,  so 
great  was  his  terror  lest  the  secret  should 
have  escaped,  and  that  an  attack  might 
be  made  during  the  night  to  carry  off  the 
treasure.  The  few  servants  who  had  re- 
mained declared  that  M.  Chambellan  had 
gone  off  his  head  ever  since  the  king's 
last  visit,  and  was  under  the  terrible  in- 
fluence of  incipient  madness,  which  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  nightly  terror  of  being 
burnt  in  his  bed.  As  for  the  other  box,  it 
gave  him  no  uneasiness.  Family  papers 
are  never  of  much  account  to  strangers. 
He  had  it  conveyed  away  into  the  out- 
house in  the  yard,  so  that  whenever  M. 
de  la  Bouillerie  came  to  claim  it  there 
might  be  no  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
and  no  fear  of  its  being  disturbed  "till 
the  king's  restoration  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  superintendent's  own  restoration 
to  office." 

But  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  still 
the  Florentine  box,  covered  with  its  tin 
case,  remained  in  the  jelly-room  of  the 
Chateau  de  Rambouillet.  Chnales  Dix 
returiiL'd  not.  The  Revolution  had  failed 
to  bring  the  republic,  and  the  Tuileries 
had  received  a  new  royal  guest,  who,  being 
no  sportsman,  had  almost  forgotten  the 
Chiiieau  de  Rambouillet.  But  M.  Cham- 
bellan, true  to  his  trust,  still  slept  in  the 
little  room  on  the  basement  floor,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  health,  and  still  declared 
that  it  was  in  dread  of  fire  that  he  did  so. 

The  day  of  release  came  at  last,  how- 
ever. One  fine  afternoon  iM.  de  la  Bou- 
illerie came  driving  up  the  avenue  in 
gallant  style,  in  his  own  carriage,  which 
bore  the  arms  of  his  own  family,  ousted 
from  office,  it  is  true,  but  on  friendly 
terms  with  **the  people  of  the  Tuileries." 
He  laughed  heartily  at  Chambellan's  de- 
scription of  the  terrors  he  had  been  made 
to  undergo,  and  promised  to  release  him 
from  his  trust.  He  had  been  all  this  while 
in  Germany,  and  had  actually  forgotten 
the  heavy  responsibility  with  which  he 
had  burihened  his  friend  —  for,  to  speak 
truth,  "  the  crown  diamonds  of  France 
had  become  U  cadet  de  ses  soucis.^'*  The 
*'  usurper  "  would  no  doubt  be  in  the  same 
case,  for  he  went  in  daily  fear  of  his  life. 


But  he  would,  as  a  noatter  of  course,  be 
glad  of  the  jewels,  for  probably  he  would 
soon  be  thinking  of  his  coronation  at 
Rheims  —  all  "usurpers'*  have  that  ma- 
nia. 

The  visit  of  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  charge 
belonging  to  his  lateofiice.  It  simply  had 
for  object  the  search  for  a  document  in  his 
own  deed-box,  as  he  wished  to  sell  a  por- 
tion of  bis  estate.  Having  but  a  few 
moments  to  spare,  he  would  get  the  paper 
out  immediately,  and  hurry  on  his  journey 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Together  the 
friends  repaired  to  the  shed,  or  outhouse, 
in  which  the  box  bad  been  placed.  The 
fowls  of  the  vard  had  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  corci  with  which  the  box  was 
bound,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
unfasten  it,  for  the  knot  was  tight  as 
ever. 

When  it  had  been  dragged  from  amid 
the  rubbish  into  the  light.  La  Bouillerie 
drew  the  key  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  placed  it  in  the  lock.  But  whether  it 
was  through  the  rust  incurred  by  the 
damp,  or  the  dust  consequent  on  neglect, 
the  key  refused  to  turn,  and  so  violent 
was  the  effort  made  to  induce  it  to  act, 
that  jt  snapped  suddenly,  and  broke  in  the 
lock.  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  flew  into  a  vio- 
lent rage,  and  kicked  against  the  old 
Florentine  box  in  his  frenzy.  But  it  be- 
came clear  enough  that  a  blacksmith  must 
be  sent  for,  and  the  count  stamped  with 
impatience  while  the  workman  proceeded 
to  pick  the  lock.  At  last  it  yielded,  the 
lid  of  the  box  sprang  back,  and  a  cry  of 
surprise,  almost  of  terror,  burst  from  the 
beholders.  Great  Heavens  !  there  lay  the 
crown  diamonds  of  France  in  confusion, 
shaken  out  of  place  by  the  violence  to 
which  they  had  just  been  subjected,  spark- 
ling and  flashing  with  intensest  brightness. 
The  Regent  had  fallen  from  its  velvet 
sheath,  and  had  rolled  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  box,  where  it  seemed  to  glare  in 
irony  upon  the  countenance  of  M.  de  la 
Bouillerie  as  he  took  it  up  to  replace  it  in 
its  case.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  he 
thought  of  the  disgrace  that  might  have 
been  his  portion  had  the  Regent  been 
missing;  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  it  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent; and  of  the  receipt  of  its  value  to 
that  amount  he  had  given  to  the  govern- 
ment on  taking  it  under  his  charge.  His 
hand,  indeed,  trembled  so  violently  that  he 
failed  to  adjust  the  jewel  properly  in  its 
place,  and  it  slipped  from  his  grasp.  The 
locksmith,  with  his  hard,  horny  fingers, 
picked  it  up,  exclaimiog,  **Tu  dieu!  what 
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a  beautiful  piece  of  glass  !  I  wonder  wliy 
they  keep  it  so  carefully  ?  "  By  the  shock 
of  the  discovery,  poor  Chambellan  was 
completely  unnerved.  He  insisted  on  get- 
ting rid  at  once  of  the  perilous  burthen.  It 
must  be  conveyed  away  forthwith  —  not 
to-morrow,  but  on  the  instant.  More  than 
ever  would  he  feel  himself  oppressed  with 
the  wei<;ht  of  the  obligation  of  its  keeping. 
The  count  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
journey  to  Paris,  instead  of  proceeding  on 
his  journey  to  La  Bouillerie.  With  the 
Florentine  box  at  his  side,  he  announced 
himself  at  the  Tuileries,and  deposited  the 
crown  diamonds  in  the  hands  of  General 
Athalin,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  who 
had  the  box  placed  at  once  in  the  king's 
own  private  study  to  await  his  majesty's 
decision  concerning  its  destination.  After 
the  enjoyment  of  a  hearty  laugh  with  the 
general  at  the  strange  adventure  which 
bad  befallen  the  treasure,  the  count  went 
back  to  Rambouillet  to  fetch  the  worthless 
box  of  papers  so  carefully  guarded.  Glad 
enough  was  he  to  escape  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  crown  diamonds,  and  gain 
his  own  home  with  the  title-deeds  all  safe. 
But  the  adventures  of  the  diamonds 
were  not  yet  ended.  Amid  the  trouble 
and  danger  —  the  street  riots  and  attempts 
at  assassination  which  beset  with  bewil- 
derment the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  there  was  little  time  for 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  baubles  and 
fripperies  of  royalty.  Neither  Queen 
Marie  Amdiie  nor  her  daughters  ever 
thought  of  wearing  any  of  the  state  jew- 
els, and  so  the  crown  diamonds  were  once 
more  forgotten.  But  one  day,  after  the 
first  attempts  at  rebellion  had  been  quelled, 
and  quiet  had  been  restored  for  a  time, 
the  new  surintendant  of  the  Menus 
Plaisirs  applied  for  the  jewels  which  he 
supposed  had  been  conveyed  away  for 
safety,  but  for  which  the  attested  list  in 
his  possession  made  him  responsible. 
General  Athalin  answered  the  appeal  at 
once.  He  remembered  where  he  had  de- 
posited the  chest  delivered  to  him  by  La 
Bouillerie,  and  went  straight  to  the  spot  in 
the  king's  study.  To  his  astonishment 
the  chest  was  gone.  No  trace  of  it  was  to 
be  found.  The  consternation  was  great 
throughout  the  royal  apartments,  and  of 
course  all  kinds  of  suspicions  were  ut- 
tered concerning  the  persons  admitted  to 
audience  in  that  royal  sanctum.  After 
some  little  time,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
called  to  council.  On  hearing  the  story  of 
the  supposed  robbery  of  the  state  jewels, 
told  as  it  was  in  trembling  accents  by 
the  state  officials,  he  burst  into  an  uocoo- 


trollable  fit  of  laughter.  *«Whatl  the 
diamans  de  la  couronne  10  that  old  ram- 
shackle leather  trunk  which  stood  beneath 
the  table  in  the  king's  study  ?  Why,  I  had 
it  taken  away  myself.  You  will  find  it  be- 
neath my  desk,  where  it  has  beep  servioji^ 
me  for  some  time  as  a  conveoient  foot- 
stool I "  Thence  was  the  old  box  brought 
out,  and  soon  committed  to  proper  guar- 
dianship, and  there  did  the  crown  jewels 
remain  until  the  empress  Eugdnie  util- 
ized for  her  own  adornment  the  choicest 
specimens,  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  the  empire. 

What  will  be  their  next  adventure? 
No  one  believes  for  a  moment  that  they 
will  be  sold,  for  the  great  Alexis,  the 
soinnambuU^  when  consulted  upon  the 
subject,  declared  they  will  never  be  dis- 
persed. Further  than  this,  however,  his 
skill  in  prophecy  cannot  lead  us. 

Is  the  story  of  the  crown  diamonds  to 
end  after  all  by  their  being  brought  to  the 
auction  room,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  or  will  that  decision 
be  set  aside,  and  are  they  destined  to  be 
set  in  another  crown  by  the  exertion  of 
their  own  mysterious  power?  This  latter 
conclusion  seems  possible,  for  as  suddenly 
as  they  were  advertised  for  sale,  so  sud- 
denly, with  the  change  of  ministry,  were 
they  withdrawn. 


From  ChambenP  JouraaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Winterbourns  came  next  day:  he 
to  the  best  room  in  the  house,  a  tempera- 
ture carefully  kept  up  to  sixty-five  degrees, 
and  the  daily  attentions  of  the  excellent 
doctor,  who.  Lady  Markham  declared,  was 
thrown  away  upon  her  healthy  household. 
Mr.  Winterbourn  was  a  man  of  fifty,  a 
confirmed  invalid,  who  travelled  with  a 
whole  paraphernalia  of  medicaments,  and 
a  servant  who  was  a  trained  nurse,  and 
very  skilful  in  all  the  lower  branches  of 
the  medical  craft.  Mrs.  Winterbourn, 
however,  was  not  like  this.  She  was 
young,  pretty,  lively,  fond  of  what  she 
called  "  fun,"  and  by  no  means  bound  to 
her  husband's  sickroom.  Everybody  said 
she  was  very  kind  to  him.  She  never  re- 
fused to  go  to  him  when  he  wanted  her. 
Of  her  own  accord,  as  part  of  her  usual 
routine,  she  would  go  into  his  room  three 
or  even  four  times  a  day  to  see  if  she 
could   do  anything.    She  lat  with  him 
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always  while  Roberts  the  man  nurse  had 
his  dinner.  What  more  could  a  woman 
do?  She  had  indeed,  it  was  understood, 
married  him  against  her  will;  but  that  is 
an  accident  not  to  be  avoided,  and  she 
had  always  been  a  model  of  propriety. 
They  were  asked  everywhere,  which,  con- 
sidering how  little  adapted  he  was  for 
society,  was  nothing  less  than  the  highest 
proof  of  how  much  she  was  thought  of; 
and  the  most  irreproachable  matrons  did 
not  hesitate  to  invite  Lord  Markham  to 
meet  the  Winterbourns.  It  was  a  won- 
derful, quite  an  ideal  friendship,  everybody 
said.  And  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  both 
of  them  !  For  Markham,  considering  the 
devotion  he  had  always  shown  to  his 
mother,  would  probably  find  it  very  incon- 
venient to  marry,  which  is  the  only  thing 
which  makes  friendship  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  difficult.  A  woman  does 
not  like  her  devoted  friend  to  marry: 
that  is  the  worst  of  those  delicate  relation- 
ships, and  itis  the  point  upon  which  they 
generally  come  to  shipwreck  in  the  end. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  any  other  harm  of 
a  grosser  kind  was  not  so  much  as  thought 
of  by  any  one  who  knew  them.  There 
were  people,  however,  who  asked  them- 
selves and  each  other,  as  a  fine  problem, 
one  of  those  cases  of  complication  which 
it  pleases  the  human  intellect  to  resolve, 
what  would  happen  if  Winterbourn  died  ? 
—  a  thing  which  he  was  continually 
threatening  to  do.  It  had  been  at  one 
time  quite  a  favorite  subject  of  spec- 
ulation in  society.  Some  said  that  it 
would  not  suit  Markham  at  all,  that  he 
would  get  out  of  it  somehow;  some,  that 
there  would  be  no  escape  for  him;  some, 
that  with  such  a  fine  jointure  as  Nelly 
would  have,  it  would  set  the  little  man  up, 
if  he  could  give  up  his  **  ways."  Mark- 
ham had  not  a  very  good  reputation, 
though  everybody  knew  that  he  was  the 
best  son  in  the  world.  He  played,  it  was 
said,  more  and  otherwise  than  a  man  of  his 
position  ought  to  play.  He  was  often 
amusing,  and  always  nice  to  women,  so 
that  society  never  in  the  least  broke  with 
him,  and  he  had  champions  everywhere. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  he  required  cham- 
pions was  a  proof  that  all  was  not  exactly 
as  it  ought  to  be.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
great  many  **  ways,"  which  of  course  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  would  be  bad  ways, 
though,  except  in  the  matter  of  play,  no 
one  knew  very  well  what  they  were. 

Winierbourn,  however,  had  never  been 
so  bad  as  he  was  on  this  occasion,  when 
he  was  almost  lifted  out  of  the  carriage 
and  carried  to  his  room,   his    verv  host 
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being  allowed  no  speech  of  him  till  next 
morning,  after  he  was  supposed  to  have 
got  over  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The 
doctor,  when  be  was  summoneci,  shook 
his  head  and  looked  very  grave;  and  it 
may  be  imagined  what  talks  went  on 
among  the  guests  when  no  one  of  the 
family  was  present  to  hear.  These  talks 
were  sometimes  carried  on  before  Frances, 
who  was  scarcely  realized  as  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Even  Claude  Ramsay  for- 
got his  own  pressing  concerns  in  consid- 
eration of  the  urgent  question  of  the 
moment,  and  Sir  Thomas  ceased  to  think 
of  Waring.  Frances  gleaned  from  what 
she  heard  that  they  were  all  preparing  for 
flight.  "Of  course,  in  case  anything 
dreadful  happens,  dear  Lady  Markham," 
they  said,  **  will  no  doubt  go  too." 

**  What  a  funny  thing,"  said  one  of  the 
Miss  Montagues,  **  if  it  should  happen  ia 
this  house!" 

'*  Funny,  Laura  I  You  mean  dreadful," 
cried  her  mother.  '*  Do  choose  your 
words  a  little  better." 

**  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  mamma ! " 
cried  the  young  lady. 

**  You  must  think  it  dreadful  indeed," 
said  Mrs.  Montague,  addressing  Frances, 
**that  we  should  discuss  such  a  sad  thing 
in  this  way.  Of  course,  we  are  all  very 
sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Winterbourn ;  and  if 
he  had  been   ill   and  dying  in  his  own 

house But  one's  mind  is  occupied 

at  present  by  the  great  inconvenience  — 
oh,  more  than  that  —  the  horror  and  — 
and  embarrassment  to  your  dear  moth- 
er." 

"  All  that,"  said  Sir  Thomas  with  a  cer- 
tain solemnity.  Perhaps  it  was  the  air  of 
unusual  gravity  with  which  he  uttered 
these  two  words  which  raised  the  smallest 
momentary  titter  —  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
titter  —  a  faintly  audible  smile,  if  such  an 
expression  maybe  used — chiefly  among 
the  young  ladies,  who  had  perhaps  a 
clearer  realization  of  the  kind  of  embar- 
rassment that  was  meant  than  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  But  Frances  had  no  clue 
whatever  to  it.     She  replied  warmly, — 

**  My  mother  will  not  think  of  the  in- 
convenience. It  is  surely  those  who  are 
in  such  trouble  themselves  who  are  the 
only  people  to  think  about.  Poor  Mrs. 
Winterbourn " 

**  Who  is  it  that  is  speaking  of  me  in 
such  a  kind  voice?"  said  the  sick  man's 
wife. 

She  had  just  come  into  the  room;  and 
she  was  very  well  aware  that  she  was 
being  discussed  by  everybody  about  — 
herself  and  her   circumstances,  and   all 
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these  conting;encies  which  were,  in  spite 
of  herself,  be^innin^  to  stir  her  own  mind, 
as  they  had  already  done  the  minds  of  all 
around.  That  is  one  thing  which  in  any 
crisis  people  in  society  may  be  always 
sure  of,  that  their  circumstances  are  being 
fully  talked  over  by  their  friends. 

**  I  hope  we  have  all  kind  voices  when 
we  speak  of  you,  my  dear  Nelly.  This 
one  was  Frances  Waring,  our  new  little 
friend  here." 

**  Ah,  thai  explains,"  said  Mrs.  Winter- 
bourn;  and  she  went  on,  without  saying 
more,  to  the  conservatory,  which  opened 
from  the  drawing  room  in  which  the  party 
were  seated.  They  were  silenced,  though 
thev  had  not  been  saying  anything  very 
baa  of  her.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  person  discussed  always  does  make  a 
certain  impression.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  group  dispersed,  the  ladies  began  to 
talk  of  something  else.  Frances,  very 
shy,  yet  burdened  with  a  great  desire  to 
say  or  do  something  toward  the  consola- 
tion of  those  who  were,  as  she  had  said, 
in  such  trouble,  went  after  Mrs.  Winter- 
bourn.  She  had  seated  herself  where 
the  big  palms  and  other  exotic  foliage 
were  thickest,  out  of  sight  of  the  drawing- 
room,  close  to  the  open  doorway  that  led 
to  the  lawn  and  the  sea.  Frances  was  a 
little  surprised  that  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
was  thought  to  be  dying  should  leave  his 
bedside  at  all ;  but  she  reflected  that  to 
prevent  breaking  down,  and  thus  being 
no  longer  of  any  use  to  the  patient,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  nurse  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  rest  and  fresh  air.  She  felt, 
however,  more  and  more  timid  as  she  ap- 
proached. Mrs.  Winterbourn  had  not 
the  air  of  a  nurse.  She  was  dressed  in 
her  usual  way,  with  her  usual  ornaments 
—  not  too  much  but  yet  enough  to  make  a 
tinkle,  had  she  been  at  the  side  of  a  sick 
person,  and  possibly  to  have  disturbed 
him.  Two  or  three  bracelets  on  a  pretty 
arm  are  very  pretty  things;  but  they  are 
not  very  suitable  for  a  sick  nurse.  She 
was  sitting  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  lean- 
ing her  head  upon  the  other,  evidently  not 
reading,  evidently  very  serious.  Frances 
was  encouraged  by  the  downcast  face. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  very 
bold,'*  she  said,  the  other  starting  and 
turning  round  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
**  1  wanted  to  ask  if  I  could  help  you  in 
any  way.  I  am  very  good  for  keeping 
awake,  and  I  could  get  you  what  you 
wanted.  Oh,  1  don't  mean  that  I  am 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  as  nurse;  but 
if  I  might  sit  up  with  you  —  in  the  next 
room  —  to  get  you  what  you  want.'* 


**  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  "  the  young 
woman  said  in  a  quick,  startled,  halN 
ofiFended  voice.  She  was  not  very  mnch 
older  than  Frances,  but  her  experiences 
had  been  very  different.  She  thought 
offence  was  meant.  Lady  Markham  had 
always  been  kind  to  her,  which  was,  she 
felt,  somewhat  to  Lady  Markham's  own 
advantage,  for  Nelly  knew  that  Markharo 
would  never  marry  so  long  as  her  inflo* 
ence  lasted,  and  this  was  for  his  mother's 
good.  But  now  it  was  very  possible  that 
Lady  Markham  was  trembling,  and  had 
put  her  little  daughter  forward  to  give  a 
sly  stroke.  Her  tone  softened,  however, 
as  she  looked  up  in  Frances's  face.  It  was 
perhaps  only  that  the  girl  was  a  little 
simpleton,  and  meant  what  she  said. 
'*  You  think  I  sit  up  at  night,"  she  said. 
*'  O  no.  I  should  be  of  no  use.  Mr. 
Winterbourn  has  his  own  servant,  who 
knows  exactly  what  to  do;  and  the  doctor 
is  to  send  a  nurse  to  let  Roberts  get  a 
little  rest.  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Nurs- 
ing is  quite  the  sort  of  thing  people  go  in 
for  now,  isn't  it?  But,  unfortunately, 
poor  Mr.  Winterbourn  can't  bear  amateurs 
and  I  should  do  no  good." 

She  gave  Frances  a  bright  smile  as  she 
said  this,  and  turned  again  towards  the 
scene  outside,  opening  her  book  at  the 
same  time,  which  was  like  a  dismissal 
But  at  that  moment,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  Frances,  Markham  appeared  without, 
strolling  towards  the  open  door.  He  came 
in  when  he  saw  her,  nodding  to  her  with  a 
look  which  stopped  her  as  she  was  about 
to  turn  away. 

**  1  am  glad  you  are  making  friends  with 
my  little  sister,"  he  said.  '*  How  is  Win- 
terbourn now  ?  " 

**  I  wish  everybody  would  not  ask  me 
every  two  minutes  how  he  is  now,"  cried 
the  young  wife.  "  He  doesn't  change 
from  one  half-hour  .to  another.  Oh,  loh 
patient ;  yes,  I  am  impatient.  I  am  half 
out  of  my  senses,  what  with  one  thing  and 
another;  and  here  is  your  sister  — your 
sister  —  asking  to  help  me  to  nurse  hinl 
That  was  all  that  was  wanting,  I  think,  to 
drive  me  quite  mad  I" 

**  I  am  sure  little  Fan  never  thought 
she  would  produce  such  a  terrible  resolL 
Be  reasonable,  Nelly." 

**  Don't  call  me  Nelly,  sir;  and  doB*t 
tell  me  to  be  reasonable.  Don't  you  know 
how  they  are  all  talking,  those  horrid 
people  ?  Oh,  why,  why  did  I  bring  him 
here  ?  " 

**  Whatever  was  the  reason,  it  can't  be 
undone  now,"  said  Markham.  **  ComCi 
Nelly!    This  is  nothing  but  nerves,  joa 
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know.  You  can  be  yourself  when  you 
please." 

*•  Do  you  know  why  he  talks  to  me  like 
that  before  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Winterbourn, 
suddenly  turning  upon  Frances.  **It  is 
because  he  thinks  things  are  coming  to  a 

crisis,  and  that  I  shall  be  compelled " 

Here  the  hasty  creature  came  to  a  pause 
and  stared  suddenly  round  her.  **  Oh,  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  saying,  Geoff  I 
They  are  all  talking,  talking  in  every  cor- 
ner about  you  and  me." 

"  Run  away,  Fan,"  said  her  brother. 
**  Mrs.  Winterbourn,  you  see,  is  not  well. 
The  best  thing  for  her  is  to  be  left  in  quiet. 
Run  away," 

"It  is  you  who  ought  to  go  away, 
Markham,  and  leave  her  to  me." 

*'  Oh  !  *'  said  Markham,  with  a  gleam  of 
amusement,  "  you  set  up  for  that,  too.  Fan  ! 
But  I  know  belter  how  to  take  care  of 
Nelly  than  you  do.     Run  away." 

The  consternation  with  which  Frances 
obeyed  this  request  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  She  had  not  understood  the 
talk  in  the  drawing-room,  and  she  did  not 
understand  this.  Hut  it  gave  her  ideas  a 
strange  shock.  A  woman  whose  husband 
was  dying,  and  who  was  away  from  him 
—  who  called  Markham  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  apparently  preferred  his  minis- 
trations to  her  own.  She  would  not  go 
back  as  she  came,  to  afford  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room  a  new  subject  for  their 
comments,  but  went  out  instead  by  the 
open  door,  not  thinking  that  the  only  path 
by  which  she  could  return  indoors  led  past 
the  window  of  her  mother's  room,  which 
opened  on  the  lawn  round  the  angle  of 
the  house.  Lady  Markham  was  standing 
there  looking  out  as  Frances  came  in 
sight.  She  knocked  upon  the  window  to 
call  her  daughter's  attention,  and  opening 
it  hurriedly,  called  her  in.  **  Have  you 
seen  Markham?"  she  said,  almost  before 
Frances  could  hear. 

•*  I  have  left  him,  this  moment." 

'•  Vou  have  left  him.  Is  he  alone,  then  ? 
Who  is  with  him  ?  Is  Nelly  Winterbourn 
there?" 

Frances  could  not  tell  why  it  was  that 
she  disliked  to  answer.  She  made  a  little 
assenting  movement  of  her  head. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be,"  cried  Lady  Mark- 
ham—  *•  not  at  this  moment  —  at  any 
other  time,  it  they  like,  but  not  now. 
Don't  you  see  the  difference?  Before, 
nothing  was  possible.  Now  —  when  at 
any  moment,  she  may  be  a  free  woman, 

and    Markham Don't  you    see    the 

difference  ?  They  should  not,  they  should 
not,  be  together  now  !  '* 


Frances  stood  before  her  mother  feel- 
ing that  a  claim  was  made  upon  her  which 
she  did  not  even  understand,  and  a  help- 
lessness which  was  altogether  foreign  to 
her  ordinary  sensations.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand, nor  wish  to  understand  —  it  was 
odious  to  her  to  think  even  what  it  could 
mean.  And  what  could  she  do?  Lady 
Markham  was  agitated  and  excited — not 
able  to  control  herself. 

**  For  I  have  just  seen  the  doctor,"  she 
cried,  **  and  he  says  that  it  is  a  question 
not  even  of  days,  but  of  hours.  Good 
heavens,  child,  only  think  of  it  —  that  such 
a  thing  should  happen  here ;  and  that 
Markham,  Markham!  should  have  to 
manage  everything.  Oh,  it  is  indecent  — 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  Go  call  him 
to  me.     We  must  get  him  to  go  away." 

"Mamma,"  said  Frances,  ** how  can  I 
go  back?  He  told  me  to  go  and  leave 
them." 

**  He  is  a  fool,"  cried  Lady  Markham, 
stamping  her  foot.  •*  He  does  not  see 
how  he  is  committing  himself;  he  does 
not  mind.  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  what 
he  said  to  you  !  Run  at  once  and  bring 
him  to  me.  Say  I  have  something  urgent 
to  tell  him.  Say  —  oh,  say  anything  !  If 
Constance  had  been  here,  she  would  have 
known." 

Frances  was  very  sensible  to  the  arrow 
thus  flung  at  her  in  haste,  without  thought. 
She  was  so  stung  by  it,  that  she  turned 
hastily  to  do  her  mother's  commission  at 
all  costs.  But  before  she  had  taken  half- 
a-dozen  steps,  Markham  himself  appeared, 
coming  leisurely,  easily,  with  bis  usual 
composure,  round  th'e  corner.  "What's 
wrong  with  you,  little  un  ? "  he  asked. 
**  You  don't  mind  what  I  said  to  you,  Fan  ; 
I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear." 

•*  It  isn't  that,  Markham.     It  is —  mam- 
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ma. 

And  then  Lady  Markham,  too  much 
excited  to  wait,  came  out  to  join  them. 
"  Do  you  know  the  state  of  affairs,  Mark- 
ham ?  Does  she  know  ?  I  want  you  to 
go  off  instantly  without  losing  a  moment, 
to  Southampton,  to  fetch  Dr.  Howard. 
Quick  I  There  is  just  time  to  get  the 
boat." 

**  Dr.  Howard?  What  is  wrong  with 
the  man  here?" 

**  He  is  afraid  of  the  responsibility  —  at 
least  I  am,  Markham.  Think  —  in  your 
house  !  O  yes,  my  dear,  go  without  de- 
lay." 

Markham  paused,  and  looked  at  her 
with  his  keen  little  eyes.  "Mother,  why 
don't  you  say  at  once  you  want  to  get  me 
out  of  the  way," 
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"  I  do.  I  don't  deny  it,  Markham.  But 
this  too.  We  ought  to  have  another  opin- 
ion. Do,  for  any  favor,  what  I  ask  you, 
dear  ;  oh,  do  it !  O  yes,  I  would  rather  you 
sent  him  here,  and  did  not  come  back  with 
him.  But  come  back,  if  you  roust;  only, 
go,  go  now." 

*'  You  think  he  will  be  —  dead  before  I 
could  get  back.  I  will  telegraph  for  Dr. 
Howard,  mother;  but  I  will  not  go  away." 

•'  You  can  do  no  good,  Markham  —  ex- 
cept to  make  people  talk.  Oh,  for  mercy's 
sake,  whatever  you  may  do  afterwards,  go 
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now. 

**  I  will  go  and  telegraph  —  with  pleas- 
ure," he  said. 

Lady  Markham  turned  and  took  Fran- 
ces's arm,  as  he  left  them.  **  I  think  I 
must  give  in  now  altogether,"  she  cried. 
**  All  is  going  wrong  with  me.  First  Con, 
and  then  my  boy.  For  now  I  see  what 
will  happen.  And  you  don*t  know,  you 
can't  think  what  Markham  has  been  to 
me.  Oh,  he  has  been  everything  to  me  ! 
And  now — I  know  what  will  happen 
now." 

**  Mamma,"  said  Frances,  trembling. 
She  wanted  to  say  that  little  as  she  her- 
self was,  she  was  one  who  would  never 
forsake  her  mother.  But  she  was  so  con- 
scious that  Lady  Markham*s  thoughts 
went  over  her  head  and  took  no  note  of 
her,  that  the  words  were  stifled  on  her 
lips.  **  He  said  to  me  once  that  he  could 
never  —  leave  you,  she  said,  falterin;;, 
though  it  was  not  what  she  meant  to  say. 

**  He  said  to  you  once Then  he 

has  been  thinking  of  it ;  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  ?  "  Lady  Markham 
said  with  bitterness.  She  leant  heavily 
upon  Frances's  arm,  but  not  with  any  ten- 
der appreciation  of  the  girl's  wistful  desire 
to  comfort  her.  *•  That  means,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  can  never  desert  him.  I  must  go 
now  and  get  rid  of  all  this  excitement  and 
put  on  a  composed  face  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  they  may  go  away  if  they  like. 
It  will  be  the  right  thing  for  them  to  go 
away.  But  I  can't  stay  here  with  death 
in  the  house,  and  take  a  motherly  care  of 
—  of  that  girl,  whom  I  never  trusted  — 
whom  Markham And  she  will  mar- 
ry him  within  the  year.     I  know  it." 

Frances  made  a  little  outcry  of  horror, 
being  greatly  disturbed  —  "O  no,  no!" 
without  any  meaning,  for  she  indeed  knew 
nothing. 

*' No !  How  can  you  say  no?  when 
you  arc  quite  in  ignorance.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  Markham  would  wish  —  to  be 
let  alone,  most  likely,  if  they  would  let 
him  alone.     But  she  will  do  it.    She  al- 


ways was  headstrong ;  and  now  she  will 
be  rich.  Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  altogether 
—  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky! 
Who  could  have  imagined,  when  we  came 
down  here  so  tranquilly,  with  nothing  un- 
usual      If  1  thought  of  any  change  at 

all,  it  was  perhaps  that  Claude  —  whom, 
by  the  way,  you  must  not  be  rude  to, 
Frances  —  that  Claude  might  perhaps—* 
And  now,  here  is  everything  unsettled, 
and  my  life  turned  upside  down." 

What  did  she  hope  that  Claude  would 
have  done  ?  Frances's  brain  was  all  per- 
plexed. She  had  plunged  into  a  sudden 
sea  of  troubles,  without  knowing  even 
what  the  wild  elements  were  that  lashed 
the  placid  waters  into  fury  and  made  the 
sky  dark  all  around. 


From  Good  Wordi. 
FROM    "SOME    REMINISCENCES    OF    IfT 

LIFE." 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

My  father  took  his  bride  to  an  unpre- 
tending, roomy,  old-fashioned  house.  We 
now  see  the  back  of  this  home  of  my  unmar- 
ried life,  not  exactly  as  it  was  in  those  days, 
when,  instead  of  the  present  greenhouse, 
a  large  porch  adorned  with  a  sundial 
screened  the  garden  door.  In  the  quaint, 
pleasant  garden  grew  no  modern  species  of 
pine,  but  hollies  and  arbor-vitx,  with  a  line 
of  old  Scotch  firs  down  one  side.  This  gar* 
den,  sloping  to  the  south,  was  separated 
by  a  low  wall  and  iron  palisades  from  a 
meadow,  through  which  ran  a  cheerful 
stream,  and  it  was  crossed  by  a  small 
wooden  bridge  that  led  into  beautiful  hilly 
tields  belonging  to  father.  The  house, 
built  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  enclosed  to  the 
front  a  court,  divided  from  the  street  by 
iron  palisades,  and  paved  with  white  and 
brown  pebbles  in  a  geometric  pattern.  At 
one  time  three  poplars  grew  in  the  court, 
but  were  cut  down  from  their  falling  leaves 
giving  trouble. 

A  parlor  and  a  bedroom,  reached  by  a 
separate  staircase,  looked  to  the  street, 
and  were  appropriated  to  grandfather. 
The  domestic  offices  filled  the  middle 
space.  On  the  garden  side  lay  the  com* 
mon  and  best  parlors,  with  comfortable 
chambers  above  them.  This  portion  of 
the  dwelling  v;as  reserved  for  my  parents. 

The  arrangement  of  the  home  life  would 
have  been  excellent  had  the  father-in-law 
been  a  different  character.  His  peculiar 
temper,  ignorance  of  life  outside*    his  nar- 
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row  circle,  and  inability  to  allow  of  dis- 
similarity of  habits  and  opinions,  made  him 
undervalue  a  daughter-in-law  from  a  great 
distance,  who  had  chiefly  lived  among 
people  of  the  world,  and  who,  after  join- 
ing the  Society,  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  more  polished  usages  of  the  Friends 
in  Cornwall  and  south  Wales. 

She  came  as  an  alien  amongst  her  bus- 
band\s  kindred.  Her  cast  of  mind,  man- 
ners, speech,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  even 
the  style  of  her  plain  dress,  were  different 
from  theirs.  She  was  considered  by  the 
half  brothers,  who  remained  irreconcil- 
able, their  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  to 
be  **high,'*  and  was  nicknamed  by  them 
"  the  Duchess."  She  found,  however,  a 
sympathizer  in  the  wife  of  her  husband's 
cousin,  John  Shipley,  a  native  of  Kendal, 
whose  comeliness  substantiated  the  popu- 
lar toast  of  the  day,  *'  A  Kendal  Woman.*' 
Ann  Shipley  had  herself  endured  suffi- 
cient loneliness  of  heart  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  new  comer. 

The  one  really  unfortunate  circumstance 
in  mother's  relationship  to  her  father-in- 
law  was  her  nervous  sensibility  to  strong 
odors,  which  brought  on  intense  head- 
aches that  affected  her  eyesight.  His 
occupation  of  drying  and  pulverizing 
herbs,  by  which  the  house  was  often  filled 
with  pungent  smells  and  impalpable  sting- 
ing dust,  was  not  only  offensive  to  her, 
but  productive  of  intense  pain.  The  old 
herbalist,  who  could  not  induce  her  to  try 
his  headache  snuff,  was  obdurate.  There 
was  growing  discomfort,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  husband,  distressed  by  his  wife's 
sufferings,  and  reluctant  to  insist  on  his 
father  leaving  the  house,  found  it  expe- 
dient to  move  with  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  his  new  ironworks.  Then  followed 
the  disastrous  occurrences  alluded  to  in 
my  opening  chapter, 

I  would  now  introduce  my  mother  to 
the  reader.  She  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  much-abused  patentee  of  Irish  coin- 
age, William  Wood,  who,  as  the  Rev. 
David  Agnew  states  in  his  •*  Memoirs  of 
Protestant  Exiles  from  France,"  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  Francois  Dubois, 
who  with  wife  and  son  f)ed  from  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  founded  a  ribbon  manufactory. 
His  descendants  removed  to  Wolver- 
hampton, where  they  purchased  coal  mines 
and  built  iron  forges,  some  of  which  re- 
main in  operation  to  the  present  day.  By 
1652  they  had  Anglicized  their  name  to 
Wood.  In  1671,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles    II.,   my   great-grandfather    was 


born,  and  became  a  noted  iron  and  copper 
founder. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  deficiency 
of  copper  coin  in  Ireland  was  so  great 
that  for  pence  small  coins  called  **  raps  " 
and  bits  of  cardboard  of  nominal  value 
were  in  circulation.  The  government  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  remove  this  press- 
ing want  by  supplying  Ireland  with  a  much 
better  copper  coinage  than  it  had  ever 
possessed  before. 

William  Wood,  yielding  to  the  corrupt 
usage  of  the  dav,  gave  a  bribe  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  king's  mistress, 
to  procure  him  the  contract.  It  was 
granted  him  by  the  Whig  Ministry  in 
1722-3,  and  he  issued  farthings  and  half- 
pence to  the  value  of  ;£to8,ooo,  superior 
in  beauty  and  value  to  those  of  Englaod. 
*•  They  were,"  says  Leake,  *•  undoubtedly 
the  best  copper  coin  ever  made  for  Ire- 
land;" and  Ruding  confirms  the  state- 
ment in  his  **  AnnaU  of  Coinage."  Deao 
Swift,  however,  desirous  of  avenging  him- 
self on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  Whigs 
for  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  bis  great 
patrons,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  vent  bis 
spleen  against  the  new  coinage,  and  in- 
flame the  Irish  against  the  ministers  who 
bad  made  the  mistake  of  ordering  it  with- 
out consulting  the  Irish  Privy  Council 
and  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  audaciously 
asserted  that  the  English  were  iotending 
to  enrich  a  stranger  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland;  and  amongst  other  bal- 
lads and  lampoons,  excited  the  people  by 
the  lines,  — 

The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation's  un- 
doing. 

There  is  an  end  of  your  ploughing  and  baking 
and  brewing. 

In  that  you  must  sdl  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

He  next  anonymously  issued  a  series 
of  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
poor  but  independent-spirited  draper,  who 
did  not  mean  to  be  ruined  without  a  good 
hearty  outcry.  He  thus  worked  the  nation 
up  to  the  pitch  of  rebellion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  government  pub- 
lished the  official  report  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, then  master  of  the  mint,  who  tested 
the  new  coinage  in  1724,  and  pronounced 
that  in  weight,  goodness,  and  fineness  it 
rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  patent;  in  vain  that  it  de- 
clared no  one  was  compelled  to  take  the 
money  unless  be  liked.  The  excitable 
population.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  rich  and  poor,  would 
not  receive  it.    Wood's  effigy  was  dragged 
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through  the  streets  of  Dublin  and  burned, 
whilst  the  portrait  of  Dean  Swift,  as  the 
saviour  of  Ireland,  was  eno;raved,  placed 
on  signs,  woven  on  handkerchiefs,  and 
struck  on  medals. 

The  Dean  had  branded  the  patentee  in 
"  The  Drapier's  Letters  '*  as  "  a  hardware 
man  and  tinker;  his  copper  was  brass, 
himself  was  a  wood-louse/'  He  was  in 
reality  very  wealthy,  lived  at  a  fine  place 
at  Wolverhampton  called  the  Deanery,  a 
venerable  building  at  present  used  as  the 
Conservative  Club,  and  surrounded  by  a 
small  deer  park,  now  built  over.  He  held 
at  the  time  of  the  patent,  as  we  learn  from 
"Anderson's  Commerce,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  124, 
a  lease  of  all  the  iron  mines  in  England  in 
thirty-nine  counties.  He  was  proprietor 
of  seven  iron  and  copper  works,  and  car- 
ried on  a  very  considerable  manufacture 
for  the  preparation  of  metals. 

By  his  wife,  .Marjjaret  Molyneux,  of 
Wetlon  Hall,  Staffordshire,  he  had  fifteen 
children;  two  died  young,  but  thirteen 
handsome  sons  and  daughters  grew  up, 
and  are  reported  to  have  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance when  seen  together  in  church. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  patent, 
Wood  appealed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for 
compensation,  stating  that  he  had  six 
sons.  The  minister  said,  "Send  your 
sons  to  me,  Mr.  Wood,  and  I  will  provide 
for  them."  **  Do  me  justice.  Sir  Robert," 
he  replied,  "  and  I  will  provide  for  them 
myself." 

As  an  indemnification  for  his  losses 
;£3,ooo  a  year  was  granted  him  for  eight 
years.  If  he  lived  to  receive  the  entire 
amount  is  uncertain;  the  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown  to  his  descendants  —  he 
must,  however,  have  seen  the  accession 
of  George  II.  in  1727,  for  he  left  behind 
him  a  work  on  free  trade  dedicated  to  that 
monarch.  His  extensive  mines  and  forges 
were  inherited  by  some  of  his  sons.  Wil- 
liam, the  eldest,  had  the  Falcon  Iron 
Foundry,  and  cast  the  iron  railings  round 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Charles,  the  fourth  son  and  my  grand- 
father, was  born  in  1702.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, when  quite  young,  assay-master 
in  Jamaica,  a  lucrative  post,  as  the  gold, 
which  at  that  period  came  to  England 
Irom  the  Spanish  Main,  was  taken  there 
to  be  tested.  Former  assay  masters  had 
returned  home  rich,  but  being  a  man  of 
high  principle,  he  never  soiled  his  hands 
or  conscience  by  bribe  or  perquisite,  and 
after  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  island 
he  came  back  in  moderate  circumstances, 
having  merely  amassed  great  scientific 
knowledge,  especially  about  metals. 


On  December  13, 1750,  William  Brown* 
rigg.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (through  William  Wat- 
son, F.R.S.),  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  London  specimens  of  platina,  a 
new  metal  hitherto  unknown  ia  Europe, 
and  stated  in  an  accompanyiDg  memoir: 
"This  semi-metal  was  first  presented  to 
me  about  nine  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wood,  a  skilful  and  inquisitive  metallur- 
gist, who  met  with  it  in  Jamaica,  whither  it 
had  been  brought  from  Carthagena,  in 
New  Spain." 

My  grandfather,  who  was  thus  the  in- 
troducer of  the  extremely  useful  metal, 
platina,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Brownrigg,  residing  at  the 
family  estate,  Ormathwaite  Hall,  Cum- 
berland. The  great-grandfather,  Gawaio 
Brownrigg,  of  Ormathwaite,  had  married 
an  Irish  lady,  one  of  seven  sisters,  which 
led  to  relationship  with  the  Annesley  and 
Esmonde  families.  Charles  Wood  re- 
turned home  a  widower,  and  married  Dr. 
Brownrigg's  sister  Jemima,  a  lively,  fasci- 
nating lady,  who  had  also  been  in  Jamaica, 
and  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Lyndon,  of 
the  Dolphin,  a  slave  ship.  She  had  one 
son  living,  named  Roger;  another  son, 
Charles,  had  been  lost  at  sea. 

My  grandfather  built  and  resided  at 
Lowmill  ironworks,  near  Whitehaven. 
There  his  six  children  by  his  second  mar- 
riage were  born.  From  Cumberland  be 
removed  to  south  Wales,  and  became 
active  in  establishing  the  important  Cy- 
farthfa  ironworks,  near  Merthyr  TjrdviL 
A  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  the 
iron  trade  at  this  period  by  the  application 
of  a  discovery  made  as  early  as  1619  by 
Lord  Dudley  —  that  the  ore  could  be 
smelted  by  the  use  of  pit  coal.  In  1740 
the  system  was  first  introduced  at  Coal- 
brookdale,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
extensive  ironworks  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  amongst  others,  to  those  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  Mr.  Anthony  Ba- 
con became  the  lessee  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  land,  and  began  the  first  smelting 
furnace  at  Cyfarthfa  in  1755. 

My  mother,  who  was  Charles  Wood's 
youngest  child,  and  taken  almost  an  infant 
to  Cyfarthfa,  often  spoke  of  Mr.  Bacon. 
She  well  remembered  another  individual 
intimately  associated  with  the  undertak- 
ing, old    Mr.   Crawshay,  whom  she  de- 
;  scribed  as  a  large,  stout  man,  deeply  pitted 
i  with  the  smallpox.     He  laid  the  founda- 
tion ot  his  immense  wealth  by  buying  up 
old  cannon  on  the  Continent,  which  were 
i  recast  at  the  works.     And  as  Mr.  Bacon 
contracted   with   government  during  the 
1  American  War  to  supply  the  several  arse- 
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Dais  with  cannon,  the  casting  of  cannon 
became  an  important  trade  at  Cyfarthfa. 

Her  earliest  recollection  dated  from 
1768,  when  she  was  about  four.  Every 
one  at  Menhyr  was  talking  about  Wilkes 
and  liberty,  more  especially  as  Alderman 
Wilkes  had,  equally  with  Mr.  Anthony 
Bacon,  represented  Aylesbury  in  Parlia- 
ment. Although  threatened  with  out- 
lawry, he  had  just  been  elected  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  an  act  followed  by 
riots  in  London  that  convulsed  the  whole 
land.  Little  Ann  Wood,  a  bright,  inquisi- 
tive child,  anxious  to  know  the  meaning 
of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  turned  for  explana- 
tion to  Peggy  Jones ;  a  good-tempered, 
cheerful  young  woman,  the  best  ironer  in 
the  place,  and,  therefore,  employed  to  get 
up  the  cambric  frills  of  Mr.  Wood^s 
shirts. 

Peggy  knew  all  about  Wilkes  and  lib- 
erty. '*  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman, 
who  had  lodged  three  weeks  atheraunt^s. 
He  had  at  parting  given  her  aunt  a  nice 
silk  gown  ;  Miss  Ann  should  have  a  piece 
of  it  to  make  herself  a  housewife." 

Little  Ann,  delighted  to  be  the  bearer  of 
such  important  news,  hastened  to  impart 
it  to  the  family.  It  was  received  with  a 
peal  of  laughter  that  abashed  the  poor 
child.  She  learnt  later  that  Wilkes  and 
liberty,  in  this  instance,  meant  a  strolling 
player,  who,  unable  to  pay  his  landlady, 
had  discharged  the  debt  with  an  old  silk 
gown. 

For  her  father  she  always  retained  the 
deepest  love  and  veneration.  He  likewise 
regarded  her  with  intense  affection,  and 
chose  to  have  her  with  him  in  his  private 
room,  where  he  spent  i^iuch  time  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  whom  pleas- 
ure was  the  object  of  life.  Surrounded 
by  his  books,  he  read  to  her,  heard  her 
read,  taught  her  pieces  of  poetry  of  which 
he  was  extremely  fond ;  and  when  the 
sound  of  laughter,  singing,  and  dancing 
reached  them  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  would  clasp  her  to  his  breast  and 
even  silently  shed  tears. 

Seated  on  a  low  stool  at  his  knee,  she 
learnt  his  opinions  on  public  events.  He 
awakened  within  her  a  deep  detestation  of 
slavery,  the  horrors  of  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Jamaica,  where,  possessing 
sufificient  knowledge  of  medicine,  he  had 
compounded  healing  ointments  for  the 
wounded  slaves.  His  wife  and  elder 
children  could  never  see  the  unchristian 
spirit  and  atrocity  of  slavery  ;  nor  did  they 
feel  any  sympathy  with  his  views,  when  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War,  he 
sided    with    those    whom    they    deemed 


rebels.  He  taught  Ann,  however,  who 
was  then  eleven,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  rose  to  assert  their  rights 
as  men  in  the  resistance  of  tyranny ;  and 
inspired  her  with  such  admiration  for 
Washington,  that  he  ever  remained  her 
ideal  hero  and  patriot. 

After  my  grandfather's  death  the  family 
continued  to  reside  at  Cyfarthfa.  Roger 
Lyndon  and  his  half-brother,  William 
Wood,  being  engaged  in  the  works.  The 
eldest  daughter  Mary,  adopted  by  her  un- 
cle Brownrigg,  had  remained  at  Cumber- 
land. She  was  distinguished  for  her  good 
looks,  and  had  many  admirers,  amongst 
others,  young  Mr.  William  Wilberforce. 
She  did  not,  however,  encourage  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  future  reoowned  philan- 
thropist, from  the  notion  that  **she  could 
do  better  for  herself,''  and  ended  by  mar- 
rying the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  vicar 
of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

The  next  daughter,  Dorothy,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Monmouth  Castle,  a 
fashionable  ladies'  school,  possessed  a  vi- 
vacity and  love  of  amusement  which  en- 
deared her  to  the  mother.  The  thought- 
ful Ann,  who  had  lost  her  best  friend  and 
protector,  occupied  a  painful,  isolated  posi- 
tion at  home,  and  when  twenty,  was 
thankful  to  receive  invitations  from  va- 
rious members  of  the  Wood  family  to  visit 
them  in  London. 

She  first  stayed  with  her  cousin  Wil- 
liam Wood,  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune 
and  fine  taste  residing  at  Hammersmith  ; 
and  who  had  inherited  the  money  of  their 
Uncle  Francis  the  nabob.  This  was  the 
second  son  of  the  patentee,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  whose  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  was 
prevented  either  by  her  death  or  his  being 
sent  to  India.  He  had  returned  home,  an 
elderly  man,  with  much  money  and  treas- 
ure and  the  rank  of  major,  but  was  com- 
monly called  the  nabob.  He  lived  on  his 
capital,  asserting  that  he  should  leave  the 
residue  to  his  greatest  enemy,  as  it  must 
bring  a  curse  with  it,  having  been  un- 
righteously gained.  The  only  curse  it 
brought  to  his  heir  was  a  very  worrying 
lawsuit.  William  Wood  was  a  skilful 
amateur  artist,  who  occupied  himself  in 
copying  the  works  of  his  favorite  Mu- 
rilio. 

He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Alsa- 
tian landscape-painter,  Loutherbourg«  who 
likewise  lived  at  Hammersmith.  Opie, 
also  a  frequent  guest  at  his  house,  re- 
quested the  young  visitor  from  south 
Wales  to  sit  to  him  for  a  Magdalene. 
This  to  the  later  regret  of  her  daughters 
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she  declined  to  do;  always  silencing  our 
lamentations  by,  **0h,  no!  I  could  not 
be  painted  as  a  Magdalene  ;  anything  but 
that." 

Her  aunt  Isabella  Wood,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Cox,  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Brew- 
ery, Bloomsbury,  had  been  dead  some 
years,  and  her  kind-hearted  cousin  Mar- 
garet kept  the  opulent  brewer's  house. 
Her  younger  cousin,  Isabella,  or  Bella,  a 
handsome,  dashing,  self-indulgent  girl, 
who  used  a  bottle  of  lavender  water  daily, 
was  the  father's  favorite.  He  restricted 
her  in  nothing,  except  marrying  a  soldier, 
an  Irishman,  or  a  Papist. 

On  one  occasion  Ann  Wood  consented 
to  accompany  Bella  Cox  to  a  fashionable 
fortune-teller,  then  making  a  great  stir  in 
London.  They  went  in  a  coach  suffi- 
ciently disguised  to  prevent  recognition  ; 
and  on  reaching  the  sibyl's  dwelling  were 
ushered  into  a  mysterious  chamber.  The 
walls  were  draped  with  dark  hangings  ; 
on  a  centre  table,  covered  with  a  dark 
cloth,  lay  a  white  wand  ;  and  from  beneath 
the  table  issued,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
familiar  spirit  of  the  place,  a  large  black 
cat.  The  door  of  an  inner  room  slowly 
opened,  and  a  tall  woman  of  a  grave, 
almost  severe  aspect,  attired  ia  black 
velvet,  entered,  and  without  a  word  fixed 
her  eyes  steadfastly  and  penetratingly  on 
them. 

According  to  agreement,  my  mother 
first  presented  her  hand.  This  the  sibyl 
taking  in  hers,  examined  carefully;  then 
said  in  measured  accents  :  **  You  will  not 
marry  your  present  lover.  You  will 
change  your  religion  and  marry  another." 

On  Bella  Cox  next  coming  forward,  the 
woman  took  her  hand,  and  immediately 
raising  her  eyes  from  it,  demanded  sternly, 
**  Where  is  your  wedding  ring?"  she  then 
added  solemnly,  *'  You  have  done  the 
worst  day's  work  you  ever  did.  You  will 
repent  it  as  long  as  you  live." 

These  terrible  words,  which  closed  the 
interview,  proved  only  too  true.  Bella 
had  privately  married  an  Irish  officer,  who 
was  a  Catholic.  After  the  fact  was  re- 
vealed to  her  father,  he  is  said  never  to 
have  smiled  again.  She  lived  with  her 
hu>band  for  a  few  years,  but  finally  was 
obliged  to  leave  him. 

The  lover  to  whom  mother's  fancy 
turned  in  those  days  was  probably  Robert 
Wilson,  a  young  lieutenant  who  had  been 
sent,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  by  Providence 
to  save  her  from  the  dan;jer  of  some 
street  mob,  in  which  she  suddenly  found 
herself  involved.  He  accompanied  her 
back  to  the  Coxes,  and  was  greatly  liked 


by  them.  He  coatinued  his  visits  and 
paying  her  his  addresses;  they  finally 
parted  with  the  understanding  they  were 
to  meet  again.  Some  years  later,  when 
she  had  become  a  Friend,  and  was  staying 
with  the  Foxes,  of  Falmouth,  he,  then 
Captain  Wilson,  called  upon  her  to  renew 
his  suit.  She  refused  to  see  bim  for  con- 
science' sake,  her  friend  Sarah  Fox  doing 
so  in  her  stead. 

We  must  not  overlook  a  little  episode 
belonging  to  the  period  of  mother's  visit 
to  London,  and  connected  with  another 
first  cousin,  Catherine  Martin.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  John  Wood,  the  third  son  of 
the  patentee,  who  lived  in  great  splendor 
at  Wednesbury,  where  he  had  inherited 
iron  works  from  his  father.  Catherine, 
wife  of  a  purser  in  the  navy,  and  conspic- 
uous for  her  beauty  and  impulsive,  violent 
temper,  having  quarrelled  with  her  excel- 
lent sister,  Dorothea  Fryer,  at  whose 
house  in  Staffordshire  she  was  staying* 
suddenly  set  o£E  to  London  on  a  visit  to 
her  great-uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Plimley, 
prebend  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at 
Wolverhampton  and  chaplain  of  Mordeo 
College,  Blackheath.  She  journeyed  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  the 
Gee-Ho,  a  large  stage-wagon  drawn  by  a 
team  of  six  horses,  and  which,  driven 
merely  by  day,  took  a  week  from  Wolver* 
hampton  to  the  Cock  and  Bell,  Smithfield. 

Arrived  in  London,  Catherine  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Blackheath ;  there,  night 
having  come  on  and  losing  her  way,  she 
was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  horseman 
with,  **  Now,  my  pretty  girl,  where  are  yon 
going  ?  "  Pleased  by  his  gallant  address, 
she  begged  him  to  direct  her  to  Morden 
College.  He  assured  her  that  she  was 
fortunate  in  having  met  with  him,  instead 
of  on^  of  his  company,  and  inducing  her 
to  mount  before  him,  rode  across  the 
heath  to  the  pile  of  buildings  which  bad 
been  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
decayed  merchants,  the  recipients  of  Sir 
John  Morden's  bounty.  Assisting  her  to 
alight,  he  rang  the  bell,  then  remounted 
his  steed  and  galloped  away,  but  not  before 
the  alarmed  official  who  had  answered 
the  summons  had  exclaimed,  '*  Heavens  I 
Dick  Turpin  on  Black  Bessl"  Mother 
always  said  "  Dick  Turpin  ;  "  another 
version  in  the  family  runs  "Captain 
Smith." 

Catherine  Martin  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Her  portrait  still  exists,  painted  by 
Edward  Bird,  R.  A.,  a  native  of  Wolver* 
hampton,  at  the  time  he  was  japanning  at 
Turton's  Hall,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Levesons,  who  were  woolstaplers,  and 
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ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. 

Catherine's  sister  Dorothea,  a  pious, 
sensible,  and  clever  woman,  was  the 
mother  of  Richard  Fryer,  a  man  of  great 
independence  of  mind.  He  held  the 
patentee's  principles  of  free  trade,  was  the 
first  Liberal  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
and  noted  before  the  days  of  Cobden  and 
Bright  for  his  persistent  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  makinc;  him 
ridiculed  and  almost  persecuted  in  the 
House  for  many  years  as  **the  man  of  one 
idea."  His  great  ability  and  force  of 
character  are  inherited  by  a  surviving 
dau<;/hter. 

In  the  agreeable  family  of  the  Coxes, 
Ann  Wood  was  introduced  to  Lady  Aber- 
gavenny and  her  mother,  who  showed  her 
much  kindness;  and  became  still  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Glasse,  rector  of  Hanwell  and  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  George  III.,  who  kept 
a  celebrated  school  for  young  gentlemen 
of  position.  She  spent  many  pleasant 
months  at  the  Glasses^  and  whilst  the 
especial  protector  of  the  fags,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  the  pupils;  amongst  whom 
she  was  wont  to  mention  the  Earl  of 
Drogheda.  His  mother,  *'the  ever-weep- 
ing Drogheda,"  was  so  styled,  I  believe, 
from  her  abiding  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
husband  and  stepson,  by  drowning,  when 
crossing  from  England  to  Ireland. 

She  met  at  the  Glasses',  among  other 
celebrities,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  or 
twice,  and  it  must  have  been  at  the  very 
beginning  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Glasse,  as,  according  to  my  calculation, 
she  went  up  to  London  in  1784,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  the  great 
lexicographer  died;  Miss  Burney  fre- 
quently, and  used  to  relate  how  much  peo- 
ple were  afraid  of  her,  from  the  idea  that 
she  would  put  them  in  a  book  ;  Dr.  Home, 
the  noted  commentator  on  the  Psalms, 
then  Dean  of  Canterbury,  later  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  his  wife,  with  whom  she 
stayed  at  Canterbury.  She  always  re- 
tained a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
amiability  and  kindness  of  the  dean, 
whose  poem  on  autumn,  — 

See  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 

had,  from  this  circumstance,  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  my  sister  and  me  as  children. 

We  were  also  much  impressed  by  the 
following  narrative.  Dr.  Glasse's  son 
George,  who  became  a  clergyman,  was 
acquainted  at  college  with  a  dissolute  set 
of  young  men,  who  turned  religion  into 
ridicule,  and  aimed  to  extract  as  much  so- 
called  pleasure  out  of  life  as  possible. 


On  one  occasion  a  member  of  the  group 
entered  the  room  where  the  rest  were 
assembled,  with  an  unusually  depressed 
countenance.  All  rallied  him  upon  his 
gravity  and  demanded  the  cause.  He  ex- 
plained that  on  the  preceding  night  he 
dreamed  he  was  breathing  stifling,  oppres- 
sive air  in  a  large,  gloomy  hall,  which  was 
densely  thronged  with  undergraduates, 
their  gowns  wrapped  round  them,  and 
their  countenances  indicative  of  suffering 
and  extreme  dejection.  Inquiring  where 
he  was,  "This  is  Hell,"  replied  a  melan- 
choly young  man,  unfolding  his  gown  and 
revealing  in  his  breast  a  transparent  heart 
as  of  crystal,  in  which  burned  a  fierce 
fiame. 

"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  appalled 
by  the  sight,  "cannot  I  escape  from  this 
place  ?  " 

"You  have  a  chance  for  nine  days,"  an- 
swered the  gloomy  figure,  folding  his  arms 
within  his  gown  and  concealing  bis  burn- 
ing heart. 

The  undergraduate  awoke  full  of  horror, 
and  in  order  to  dispel  the  strong,  painful 
impression,  sought  the  society  of  his 
friends.  They  laughed  at  his  disordered 
fancy,  drank  deep,  and  persuaded  him  to 
spend  the  ensuing  nine  days  with  them  in 
especial  gaiety. 

On  the  ninth  day,  however,  whether 
from  the  natural  effects  of  excessive 
debauch  or  in  solemn  fulfilment  of  the 
warning,  he  suddenly  died  —  an  event 
which  produced  a  strong  and  salutary 
effect  upon  some  of  his  comrades,  who 
began  an  amended  life  from  that  day. 

From  the  Glasses,  mother  went  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Barnardiston,  a  wealthy,  lively 
old  lady,  who  entertained  judges,  gen- 
erals, admirals,  and  their  womankind  at 
her  town  house  at  Turnham  Green;  the 
county  families  at  her  seat,  Weston,  in 
Northamptonshire.  She  was  especially  in- 
timate with  Lady  Dryden,  who  constantly 
drove  over  in  great  state  to  Weston  from 
Canons  Ashby,  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
the  poet  Dryden's  family,  and  where  his 
youngest  son.  Sir  Erasmus,  lived  and  died. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  spent 
with  Mrs.  Barnardiston,  mother  was  re- 
called to  south  Wales,  as  her  sister  Dor- 
othy was  about  to  be  married  and  live  at 
Swansea,  and  she  must  replace  her  at 
home. 

Her  solitary  position  in  her  own  family, 
combined  with  an  ardent  craving  for  spir- 
itual light  and  rest,  had  led  her  in  London 
to  inquire  into  the  Catholic  faith.  She 
had  come  in  contact  with  an  abbess,  and 
contemplated  entering  her  cbmmunity, 
but  was  deterred  from  taking  the  step  by 
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a  youn^  duo,  who  told  her  "  all  was  not 
peace  in  a  convent." 

In  south  Wales,  still  searching  for  li^ht 
and  assurance,  she  yielded  to  an  earlier 
influence.  She  had,  as  a  child,  attended 
with  her  father  a  public  meeting  held  by  a 
ministering  Friend  in  Merthyr,  and  al- 
though she  could  never  afterwards  recol- 
lect the  preacher's  words,  they  had,  in  a 
vague  but  indelible  manner,  appealed  to 
her  inner  nature.  Her  mother,  discover- 
ing that  she  possessed  a  secret  drawing  to 
Friends,  told  her  that  her  father  had  left 
it  as  a  dying  request,  that  if  any  of  their 
children  showed  an  inclination  to  join  that 
body,  she  should  not  oppose  it,  as  he  had 
himself  adopted  the  religious  opinions  of 
Friends.  Full  of  gratitude  to  her  mother 
for  this  communication,  Ann  Wood  sought 
and  obtained  membership. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Samuel,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  patentee,  had  also 
become  a  Friend.  By  so  doing,  he  must 
have  removed  himself  from  the  family  cog- 
nizance, as  we  knew  nothing  of  him  until 
my  sister  Anna  traced  out  his  history  from 
the  records  of  the  Society ;  we  thus 
learnt  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  good 
property,  residing  at  Milnthorpe,  West- 
moreland, where  he  died  in  1800  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one.  About  two  years  ago,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  from 
a  Catholic  lady,  the  granddaughter  of  his 
only  daughter  Margaret,  recognizing  our 
kinship;  a  fact  that  had  become  known  to 
her  by  the  mention  of  my  great-uncle,  the 
nabob,  in  **  Wood  Leighton,**  the  first 
work  of  imagination  that  I  wrote. 

My  grandmother,  deciding  to  reside 
near  her  favorite  married  daughter,  soon 
found  she  could  dispense  with  the  society 
of  Ann,  more  especially  as  she  had  united 
herself  to  a  sect  with  which  she  had  noth- 
ing in  common.  Mother,  therefore,  was 
at  liberty  to  associate  with  her  own  peo- 
ple, and  her  life  became  most  consonant 
to  her  tastes. 

She  resided  chiefly  at  Falmouth, on  the 
most  agreeable  terms  of  \.r\i\y  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  distinguished  family 
of  the  Foxes  ;  and  with  Peter  and  Anna 
Price,  a  handsome  couple  of  a  grand  pa- 
triarchal type  but  comparatively  young. 
Her  dearest  friend  was  Anna  Price^s  rela- 
tive, Kitty  Tregellcs,  a  sensible,  lively 
young  woman,  to  whom  she  felt  as  a  sis- 
ter. Whether  she  had  her  own  hired 
apartments,  or  whether  she  had  a  home 
with  some  of  these  Friends,  I  know  not ; 
merely  that  she  lived  in  the  midst  of  these 
kind  and  superior  people. 

She  always  reverted  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure to  her  life  in  Cornwall.     It  was  a  time 


of  repose  to  her,  spiritually  and  mentally ; 
whilst  her  natural  love  of  the  poetical  and 
picturesque  was  fostered  by  the  many 
grand,  beautiful  legends  connected  with 
the  wild  rocky  shores,  the  seaport  towns, 
the  old-fashioned  primitive  life,  and  the 
simple  habits  of  the  people. 

She  likewise  treasured  most  happy 
memories  of  Neath,  where  dwelt  her 
staunch  and  valued  friends,  Evan  and 
Elizabeth  Rees,  under  whose  roof,  in 
1795,  she  met  the  faithful  partner  of  her 
future  life,  as  already  narrated. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoor. 
THE  KRAKATOA  ERUPTION. 

BY   THE    REV.  PHILIP    NEALK,  LATE    BErTISH 
CHAPLAIN  AT  BATAVIA. 

I. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  papers 
to  give  an  account  of  the  terrible  volcanic 
eruption  in  the  Straits  of  Soenda  which 
occurred  in  August,  1883,  from  the  pea 
of  one  who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time. 

The  Dutch  island  of  Java  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  volcanoes  and  the 
frequency  of  their  outbursts.  With  the 
exception  of  Japan,  there  is  no  other  por^ 
tion  of  the  world  where  so  many  of  these 
fiery  monsters  are  to  be  found  gathered 
together  in  so  small  a  compass.  Java  is 
a  long,  narrow  island,  situate  six  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  and  although  its 
area  is  only  that  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  iiD- 
fortunate  possessor  of  more  than  forty 
volcanoes.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of 
these  are  extinct  or  inactive,  but  still 
there  are  about  a  dozen  which  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  break  out  afresh  in  their 
work  of  destruction.  Running  from  east 
to  wesf  through  the  centre  o?  the  island 
is  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  in  many 
places  as  much  as  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  ocean  level.  In  several  parts  of  this 
great  range,  which  really  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Java,  are  the  volcanic  craters 
which  at  various  periods  have  been  ac* 
tively  at  work  pouring  forth  torrents  of 
mud  and  lava,  and  devastating  the  adja- 
cent country  for  many  miles.  In  the  hi^ 
torical  records  of  the  island,  which  I  have 
carefully  searched  and  translated  from  the 
Dutch,  it  would  seem  that  Java  has  never 
been  free  from  these  outbreaks.  One  of 
the  earliest  on  record  is  the  destruction 
of  a  Portuguese  settlement,  as  far  back 
as  1586,  and  every  few  years  has  brought 
a  similar  catastrophe. 

In  addition  to  the  mountains  in  Java 
\  itself,  there  are  several  adjacent  islands 
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upon  which  volcanoes  rise  to  a  still  greater 
height.  Those  who  have  travelled  by  the 
Queensland  mail  steamers  will  not  easily 
forget  the  beautiful  sight  presented  by 
the  tropical  islands  of  Lombok  and  Bali, 
with  the  lofty  volcanic  peak  on  each,  richly 
clad  in  verdure  even  to  its  very  summit, 
and  the  higher  of  the  two  rising  more 
than  thirteen  thousand  feet. 

The  straits  between  these  islands  are 
both  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  but  the  less 
frequented  route  through  the  Strait  of 
Lombok  certainly  deserves  the  palm. 
The  navigation  there  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, but  I  once  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sail  through  it,  in  a  small  brigantine, 
and  the  sight  was  not  one  to  be  easily 
forgotten.  Rising  majestically  from  the 
water's  edge,  towering  grandly  up  to  an 
immense  height,  rose  a  perfect  conical- 
shaped  mountain,  its  green,  sloping  sides 
being  one  dense  mass  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion and  pathless  jungle  —  the  undisturbed 
abode  of  tigers  and  other  wild  animals. 
Seen  by  moonlight,  as  I  saw  it  on  that 
occasion,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  hug- 
ging the  shore,  Bali  Peak  is  something  to 
be  remembered. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  Java,  on  the 
western  shore,  in  the  busy  Strait  of  Soen- 
da,  is  another  island  somewhat  similar 
to  Bali,  called  Krakatoa,  famous  now  for 
the  great  eruption  which  took  place  there 
in  1883.  A  volcano  at  rest  is  one  thing, 
but  a  volcano  at  work  is  a  very  different 
sight,  as  the  following  description  will 
soun  show.  The  Krakatoa  eruption  was 
by  no  means  an  ordinary  occurrence,  even 
in  Java,  where  such  outbursts  are  so  fre- 
quent; and  as  one  of  the  few  English 
who  were  living  in  the  neighborhood  at 
the  time  I  wish  to  place  on  record  some 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the.  event. 
Although  months  have  gone  by  since  it 
occurred,  I  do  not  think  an  eye-witness's 
account  of  a  catastrophe  which  swept 
away  in  a  few  moments,  with  scarcely  any 
warning,  some  fifty  thousand  souls,  as 
well  as  destroyed  a  large  territory,  can 
yet  be  quite  devoid  of  interest. 

Krakatoa  is  a  small  island  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  western  shore  of  Java,  and 
about  midway  in  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates that  country  from  Sumatra.  It  is 
uninhabited,  and  little  is  known  about  the 
place,  except  by  the  few  Malays  who  sail 
across  to  its  lonely  shore  in  their  sampans 
or  fishing-boats.  Rising  rapidly  from  the 
shore  of  this  sea-girt  isle  is  the  famous 
volcano  of  the  same  name,  more  than 
eight  hundred  Dutch  metres  in  height,  or 
according  to  English  measurement,  about 
twenty-six  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet. 


For  many  years  there  had  been  no  erup- 
tion or  volcanic  disturbance  on  the  island, 
and  at  one  time  there  did  not  seem  much 
prospect  of  its  ever  again  being  classed 
among  volcanoes  at  work.  But  the  old 
proverb  about  appearances  being  decep- 
tive proved  just  as  true  in  Netherlands- 
India  as  io  more  civilized  regions.  For 
suddenly,  in  May,  1883,  the  dormant  vol- 
cano roused  itself  from  its  long  sleep  and 
began  to  belch  forth  fire  and  smoke.  On 
that  occasion  no  damage  was  done.  The 
spectacle  was  regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  a 
curiosity,  and  an  agreeable  excursion  was 
made  to  the  island  by  one  of  the  mail 
steamers  trading  in  the  Java  sea. 

This  first  outburst  ended  in  smoke,  but 
it  was  a  later  one  which  caused  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  short-lived  notoriety  Krakatoa  had 
already  gained  were  not  enough,  for  in  a 
few  months  came  one  of  the  roost  awful 
eruptions  of  modern  times. 

Sunday,  August  26,  1883,  was  the  fatal 
day  on  which  the  work  of  destruction  be- 
gan, but  the  most  deadly  effects  were  re- 
served for  the  following  morning.  In 
order  not  to  anticipate,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  at  first  to  what  took  place  at 
Batavia  on  that  memorable  Sunday. 

The  Dutch  capital  is  scarcelv  less  thaa 
ninety  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
as  it  makes  the  occurrences  about  to  be 
recorded  all  the  more  remarkable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  which  intervened. 
On  the  day  in  question  everything  was 
much  as  usual  in  Batavia.  The  fierce  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun  were  beating  down  upon 
the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  which  always 
bear  an  Oriental  appearance.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  the  period  of  the  year  known 
as  the  dry  monsoon,  and  the  parched 
ground  and  dusty  streets  told  how  much 
rain  was  oeedecl.  For  six  months  at  a 
time,  that  is  from  April  to  October, 
scarcely  any  rain  ever  falls,  and  in  a  coun- 
try such  as  Java,  notorious  for  its  un- 
healthy climate  and  damp,  unwholesome 
heat,  the  commencement  of  the  wet  mon- 
soon is  always  a  welcome  period.  On  this 
Sunday  afternoon,  therefore,  when  a  dis- 
tant rumbling  noise  like  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  city,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  the  first  tropical  storm  of  the  season 
was  coming  earlier  than  usual.  But  on 
examining  the  sky,  strangely  enough,  all 
was  bright  and  cloudless,  with  no  sign  of 
an  approaching  storm.  But  soon  the 
rumbling  noise  increased,  distant  reports 
were  heard  as  of  heavy  guns  being  fired 
at  a  distance,  and  the  people  in  Batavia 
quickly  became  aware  of  the  unwelcome 
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fact  that  somethlncf  more  startling  was 
taking:  place  around  them  than  a  mere 
thunderstorm.  "What  can  it  be?"  was 
the  oft-repeated  question,  as  the  Euro- 
peans, that  eveninor,  took  their  usual  stroll 
at  sunset  under  the  lovely  tamarind  ave- 
nues which  encircle  the  Konings  Plein, 
the  favorite  promenade  of  Batavian  citi- 
zens, and  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  unani- 
mous opinion  "  that  it  was  another  of  our 
volcanoes  at  work." 

When  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness 
came  on  the  reports  became  more  loud 
and  distinct,  and  anxiety  increased  as  to 
what  might  happen. 

So  far  no  one  had  for  a  moment  dreamt 
of  distant  Krakatoa  being  the  culprit.  It 
was  too  far  away  even  to  be  suspected, 
and  the  general  impression  was  that  one 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  such  as  Gedeh 
or  Salak,  the  nearest  volcanoes  to  Batavia, 
roust  be  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

As  the  evening  passed  by  matters  grew 
worse.  Louder  and  more  threatening  be- 
came the  distant  thundering  reports,  and 
at  times  distinct  shocks  of  explosions 
could  be  heard  shaking;  the  houses  to  their 
very  foundations.  At  eight  A.M.,  when 
the  night  gun  is  always  fired  from  one  of 
the  government  forts,  the  report  was  so 
faint  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  being 
drowned  in  the  din  of  the  atmospheric 
disturbances.  Throughout  the  night  mat- 
ters continued  much  the  same.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  long,  weary 
hours  of  night  were  spent  by  many  a  resi- 
dent in  anxiously  watching  the  course 
events  might  take.  At  one  time  it  was 
fancied  that  an  earthquake  —  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  event  in  Java  —  was 
imminent,  and  many  a  cautious  house- 
holder retired  from  the  precincts  of  a 
house  which  he  feared  at  any  moment 
might  fall  and  crush  him.  An  English 
lady  told  me  afterwards  how  she  had  car- 
ried her  little  children  into  the  open  air 
and  had  kept  them  outside  the  bouse  all 
night.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  the  walls 
of  the  houses  shook  and  quivered  so  omi- 
nously, as  shock  succeeded  shock, that  a 
general  rush  was  made  outside. 

The  streets  and  houses  presented  a 
strange  appearance.  Many  a  portly  Dutch- 
man could  be  seen  strolling  about  the 
streets,  in  the  hope  of  finding  greater 
safety  than  in  his  own  dwelling.  Whole 
families  of  women  and  children  again 
were  huddled  together  beneath  the  tropi- 
cal trees  and  shrubs  in  their  gardens, 
whilst  others  paced  with  anxious  steps  the 
wide  marble  verandahs  surrounding  their 
houses,  ready  to  rush  forth  at  the  slight- 
est sign  of  coming  destruction. 


Wearily  the  hours  of  night  dragged  on. 
About  2  A.M.,  after  an  explosive  shock 
more  severe  than  the  rest,  the  alarminjr 
discovery  was  made  that  the  gas  in  Bata- 
via  had  been  affected.  In  some  quarters 
of  the  city  the  street  lamps  for  a  consider* 
able  distance  were  suddenly  quenched,  and 
in  many  private  houses  the  gas  was  also 
extinguished.  The  anxiety  was  naturally 
increased  by  the  darkness,  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  first 
ray  of  morning  light  was  looked  for.  At 
last  it  came  —  the  day  which  was  to  bring 
death  and  destruction  to  many  thousand 
homes  in  Java.  But  how  unlike  the  usual 
tropical  day  it  was !  There  was  no  bright, 
dazzling  sunshine  to  scatter  away  the  dark 
shadows  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
previous  night.  A  dull,  heavy,  leaden  sky, 
completely  obscuring  the  sun,  was  all 
that  could  be  seen.  The  morning  also 
was  comparatively  cold  —  a  noticeable 
fact  in  a  trying  climate,  which  seldom 
varies  day  or  night  throughout  the  whole 
year  more  than  ten  or  twelve  degrees. 
The  average  temperature  in  Batavia  is 
about  seventy-five  degrees  at  night,  and 
eighty-five  degrees  by  day,  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Java  heat  is 
moist  and  damp,  and  consequently  much 
more  unhealthy  and  injurious  than  an  in- 
creased  range  of  the  thermometer  in  a 
drier  climate.  On  this  occasion  the  glass 
fell  to  sixt)-five  degrees  in  the  shade,  a 
fact  unknown  before  in  the  meteorological 
annals  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  cold,  dull  morning  then  as 
the  work  of  the  busy  Batavian  day  com- 
menced. The  shocks  which  had  caused 
so  much  dismay  and  terror  in  the  night 
were  now  less  frequent  and  more  indis- 
tinct. Business  was  beginning  as  usual. 
Crowds  of  natives  were  wending  their  way 
citywards  on  foot.  Steam  trams  filled 
with  clerks  and  officials  bore  their  living 
freight  from  the  various  suburbs.  Mer- 
chants in  private  carriages,  or  dot  d  dot 
(as  the  public  two-wheeled  conveyances 
are  called),  were  rapidly  driving  to  their 
handsome  offices  in  the  Kali-Besar  or 
chief  business  centre  in  Batavia.  All 
were  eagerly  discussing  the  previous 
night's  events,  and  all  sanguine  that  the 
worst  was  over.  Nothing,  all  this  time, 
was  definitely  known  as  to  which  volcano 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  alarm.  Of 
course  vague  surmises  were  common 
enough,  but  still  no  one  thought  of  look- 
ing as  much  as  ninety  miles  away  for  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  when 
all  were  congratulating  themselves  that 
matters  were  no  worse,  a  marked  change 
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began  in  the  aspect  of  afiEairs.  The  sky 
became  darker  and  more  threatening^,  and 
after  a  time  a  peculiar  rain  of  ashes  began 
to  fall.  This  was  of  a  grey  color,  and 
soon  the  ground  and  streets  were  covered 
with  it.  For  several  hours  there  was  a 
gentle  fall  —  at  one  time  coarse  and  large 
as  a  pin*s  head,  at  another  as  thin  and  fine 
as  dust.  Some  of  each  kind  I  have  now 
Id  my  possession,  taken  up  from  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Batavia  shortly  after  it  fell. 
Both  kinds  were  submitted  to  a  Dutch  an- 
alyst for  examination,  and  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  the  names  of  the  component 
parts.  He  tells  me  that  the  two  showers 
were  identical  except  that  the  second  fall 
of  ash  was  much  finer  than  the  first.  It 
consisted  principally  of  siliceous  sand, 
with  sulphuret  of  iron,  phosphates  and 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesium,  while 
the  whole  had  a  strong  sulphuric  smell. 

While  this  rain  of  ash  continued  thick 
darkness  enveloped  the  city.  Traffic  and 
business  were  suspended.  Gas  was 
lighted  everywhere  in  the  hope  that  the 
darkness  would  soon  pass  off,  but  still  it 
continued  for  several  hours.  The  abject 
terror  of  the  poor  natives,  cowering  down 
in  the  most  helpless  way,  was  quite  a 
sight  to  behold.  These  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed, clinging  tenaciously  to  their 
fatalistic  creed,  calmly  said,**  It  is  Allah," 
and  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  In 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger  the  natives 
of  Java,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Ma- 
lay archipelago,  are  some  of  the  most 
helpless  and  useless  people  under  the  sun. 

The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a 
very  different  view  of  matters.  Unfet- 
tered by  any  fatalistic  notions,  they 
plainly  showed  their  belief  that  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Whether  this 
is  one  of  the  moral  sayings  of  Confucius  I 
know  not,  but,  with  all  their  faults,  the 
Chinese  are  certainly  a  practical  and 
painstaking  race.  On  this  occasion  they 
accordingly  gathered  together  all  their 
valuables  and  cleared  out  of  the  city  with 
as  much  despatch  as  possible.  There  are 
twenty  five  thousand  of  them  in  Batavia 
alone,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  soon 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Some  made  for  the 
railway  station  en  route  for  the  interior  of 
the  island  ;  some  took  to  their  boats  on  the 
canal,  and  many  crowded  themselves  into 
their  gaily  painted  vehicles  known  as  ka- 
hars^  and  drove  away  as  fast  as  two  San- 
dalwood ponies  would  carry  them. 

The  Europeans  also  thought  it  wiser  to 
suspend  business  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness and  to  leave  the  city  for  their  subur- 
ban homes.  The  buildings  which  they 
use  in  Batavia  for  offices  are  very  old,  and 


though  roomy  and  convenient  for  their 
purpose  they  would  easily  be  overthrown 
in  the  event  of  an  earthquake.  About 
noon,  therefore,  on  that  eventful  Monday 
(August  27)  there  was  a  steady  outpour  of 
merchants  from  Batavia,  and  the  city'was 
soon  wearing  a  deserted  appearance.  It 
was  well  that  it  did  so,  for  a  more  start- 
ling event  had  yet  to  come. 

Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  a  tidal 
wave  (caused,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
by  the  disturbances  and  upheaval  of  the 
island  of  Krakatoa)  made  itself  felt  in  the 
city.  The  Dutch  capital  has  no  harbor, 
and  the  only  approach  to  it  is  by  a  long 
canal  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  lined  on 
either  side  by  massive  brick  walls.  In 
this  channel,  leading  from  the  roadstead 
to  the  city  wharves,  the  water  rose  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  burst  over  the  adjoin- 
ing land.  This  was  the  first  intimation  at 
Batavia  of  the  terrible  wave  which  (as  we 
discovered  later  on)  was  the  messenger  of 
death  to  so  many  thousand  inhabitants  on 
the  western  shores  of  Java.  Its  effects 
in  the  city  were  quite  bad  enough.  Al- 
though this  great  torrent  of  water  had 
travelled  nearly  ninety  miles  it  dashed  up 
the  Batavian  canal  with  great  power.  In 
spite  of  distance,  its  fury  was  not  then 
fully  spent.  In  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
adjoining  the  canals  and  wharves,  the 
water  rose  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
the  people  had  to  run  for  their  lives.  Not 
long  afterwards  I  steamed  down  the  canal 
in  a  launch,  and  saw  the  destruction  which 
had  been  caused.  In  several  places  the 
massive  brickwork  lining  the  sides  had 
been  swept  away,  leaving  huge  gaps  in 
the  masonry  of  many  feet.  The  surround- 
ing country  also  had  been  seriously  inun- 
dated, great  pools  of  water  being  visible 
everywhere.  Fortunately  the  loss  of  life 
in  Batavia  was  very  small,  and  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  natives  who  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
canal.  A  little  village  on  the  coast,  a 
short  drive  from  the  capital,  was  less  for- 
tunate, however.  There  was  nothing 
there  to  break  the  force  of  the  rushing 
waters  as  they  dashed  in  all  their  fury  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  and  the 
country  round  being  very  fiat,  a  serious 
loss  of  life  occurred.  The  huge  tidal 
wave  broke  over  the  native  kampong  (or 
village),  and  several  hundred  bodies  were 
subsequently  reported  by  the  government 
resident  of  the  district  to  be  lying  dead  in 
the  market-place. 

Such  were  the  events  in  the  city  of 
Batavia  and  its  suburbs  on  that  memor- 
able Monday.  As  soon  as  the  wave  had 
spent  its  fury  on  the  coast,  the  worst  was 
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over.  The  shower  of  ashes  ceased,  and 
the  darkness  cleared  off.  Weaker  and 
weaker  grew  the  distant  shocks,  and  at 
last  they  died  away  altogether.  Traffic 
was  once  more  resumed  along  the  ash- 
strewn  streets,  which  now  had  a  grey  coat 
ing  some  three  or  four  inches  in  depth. 
On  all  sides  trees  were  to  be  seen  with 
broken  branches,  weighed  down  and 
snapped  off,  by  the  great  pressure  of  the 
ashes  which  had  rested  upon  them.  The 
fowls  which  had  gone  to  roost  at  midday, 
when  the  darkness  was  at  its  worst,  aa[ain 
came  forth  to  begin  their  day  a  second 
time. 

An  air  of  thankfulness  pervaded  all 
classes.  There  was  a  dim  foreboding 
that  a  terrible  calamity  had  occurred  in 
some  part  of  Java,  and  the  anxiety  was 
universal.  All,  however,  was  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  for  the  telegraph  wires  were 
broken  and  no  information  could  be  had. 
And  it  was  not  till  some  considerable  time 
after  that  the  startling  news  reached  Ba- 
tavia  telling  how  an  immense  volcanic 
wave  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height 
had  devastated  the  whole  north-western 
coast,  sweeping  away  entirely  Anjer  and 
several  other  towns,  and  en;;ulfing  quite 
fifty  thousand  people  in  a  watery  grave. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  city 
the  terrible  tidings  of  events  which  had 
happened  so  near  to  us.  The  towns  de- 
stroyed were  sixty  miles  distant  from 
Batavia,  and  Krakatoa  itself  ninety  miles, 
so  that  the  volcanic  wave  must  have  trav- 
elled nearly  thirty  miles  before  it  burst 
upon  the  shore  and  did  its  deadly  work. 

In  subsequent  papers  I  shall  tell  more 
of  what  took  place  on  those  two  days  in 
August  on  the  Java  coast,  and  describe  as 
well  a  visit  I  made  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  ruined  towns  and  villages.  Such  a 
scene  of  havoc  and  desolation  it  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  to  witness,  and 
once  seen  such  a  sight  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 


From  The  National  Review. 
AN  APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF   WEALTH. 

BY  LORD  BRABAZON. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in  this 
magazine  1  ventured  to  make  an  "Appeal 
to  Men  of  Leisure  "  to  devote  some  por- 
tion of  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  the 
furtherance  of  works  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.  The  favorable  reception  accorded 
to  my  remarks,  encourages  me  to  make  a 
further  appeal  on  behalf  of  similar  objects 
to  men  of  wealth  and  position. 


Such   an  appeal   may,  perhaps,   draw 
forth  the  remark  that  men  of  wealth  io 
England  are  notoriously  generoas,  and 
that  men  of  high  social  position  are  never 
wanting  to  take  the  lead  ia  works  of  gen- 
uine  charity.    These  remarks  are  true  io 
one  sense,  but  untrue  io  another.     It  it 
true  that  large  sums  of  money  are  always 
forthcoming  on  the  occasion  of  any  spe* 
cial  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
public,  and  that  the  voluntary  subscript 
tions  annually  contributed  to  works  of 
charity  in  this  country  are  larger  than  in 
any  other;   it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
hardly  any  institution    in   the    kiogdooi 
which  cannot  show  its  list  of  aristocratic, 
and  often  royal  supporters;  but  it  woald 
not  be  in  accordance  with  facts  to  assert 
that  men  of  wealth  and  of  social  position 
take  as  active  an  interest  in  works  of 
philanthropy  and  of  charity  as  they  do, 
for  instance,  in  the  pursuit  of  politics,  or 
of  mere  luxury  or  amusement,  or  that  they 
spend  on  the  former  as  large  a  proportion 
of  their  income  as  they  do  on  the  latter. 
Now,  although   it  may  be  thought,  and 
very  possibly  really  may  be,  Utopian  to 
expect  the  average  man  of  wealth  to  ex- 
pend upon  his  less  fortunate  fellow-crear 
tures  as  much  as  he  spends  upon  his  own 
amusements,    I    certainly    am    quixotic 
enough  to  believe  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  men  would  be  found  capable  of 
such  madness,  if  in  their  youth  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  consider  the  wants  of 
others;  if,  instead  of  being  led  to  under- 
stand that  philanthropy  and  charity  were 
right  and  proper  subjects  for  the  consid- 
eration of  parsons  and  women,  but  were 
beneath  the  attention  of  men  of  the  world, 
it  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  there 
was  no  nobler  work  than  the  relief  of  bo- 
man  suffering,  and  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind, whether  viewed  from  the  Christian 
or  the  humanitarian  point  of  view;  if  it 
had  been  shown  them  that  exceptional 
opportunities  for  engaging  in  this  work 
had  been  placed  within  their  reach,  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  a  never-ending  struggle  for  bare 
existence,  and   that  questions   affecting 
their  social  well-being  were  of  vastly  more 
importance  to  the  people  than  the  roost 
exciting  topics  of  political  or  even  of  in- 
ternational warfare,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  latter,  by  raising  prices,  still  further 
increased  for  them  the  difficulties  of  liv- 


ing. 


I  do  not  think  that  many  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  currents 
of  public  opinion  will  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say,  that  social  questions  not  only 
hold  a  vastly  more  important  potitioo  ia 
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the  public  mind  than  formerly,  but  that 
they  are  annually  encroaching  on  the  do- 
main of  pure  politics,  and  that  no  states- 
man or  party  will,  in  the  near  future,  be 
able  with  impunity  to  leave  them  out  of 
calculation.  Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  the  political  party  which  has 
the  courage  to  grapple  firmly  with  such 
social  questions  as  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  State  direction  of  emigration,  the  pre- 
vention of  adulteration,  the  reform  of  our 
poor-laws,  the  sanitation  of  our  public 
cities,  the  establishment  of  a  government 
department  of  health,  with  a  minister  at 
its  head  of  cabinet  rank,  the  reform  of  our 
sanitary  laws,  the  increase  and  better 
payment  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  and  of 
factories,  and  the  appointment  of  a  real 
and  not  of  a  sham  public  prosecutor,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  defend  the  individual 
against  all  action,  whether  corporate  or 
private,  calculated  to  injure  the  public 
health  —  that  the  party,  in  short,  that  is 
bold  enough  to  break  loose  from  super- 
stitious worship  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
faire,  and  recognizes  that  the  happiness 
of  the  people  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of 
its  existence,  will  obtain  a  lengthened 
monopoly  of  political  power.  Even  sup- 
posing all  this  to  be  desirable,  1  hear  the 
reader  say,  why  appeal  to  wealthy  men? 
What  have  they  to  say  to  it?  Why  not 
rather,  in  these  democratic  days,  descend 
into  the  streets,  and  address  your  appeal 
to  the  masses  with  whom  now  rests  the 
fate  of  ministers?  That,  is  just  what  I 
want  you  rich  men  of  England  to  do!  1 
do  not  so  much  care  that  you  should  in- 
crease your  subscriptions  to  charitable 
objects  (though  this  might  often  be  done 
with  advantage),  as  that  you  should  use 
the  great  influence  you  possess  in  the 
cause  of  the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  I  want  you  to  show  the  poor 
man  (what  I  know  to  be  the  case)  that  he 
is  not  forgotten  by  you ;  that  you  are 
alive  to  his  sorrows,  that  you  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  troubles,  that  you  respect 
him  for  his  honest  struggles  against  pen- 
ury and  want,  that  you  admire  him  for  his 
patience;  that  you  willingly  acknowledge 
that  moral  worth  is  superior  to  all  social 
distinction;  that  you  recognize  wealth  as 
a  talent  which  has  been  given  you  from 
above,  and  that  your  greatest  pleasure  in 
life  is  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  your  less 
favored  brethren.  If  wealth  descended 
oftener  into  the  streets,  there  would  be 
less  animosity  between  capital  and  labor. 
Sympathy  would  soon  produce  love,  and 
self-sacrifice  reverence.     Let  the  rich  man 


take  for  his  motto,  **Not  alms  but  a 
friend"  —  a  friend  who  should  use  his 
wealth  and  his  education,  not  to  pauper- 
ize, but  to  elevate  and  encourage,  to  dissi- 
pate prejudice,  to  soften  hatreds,  and  to 
bridge  the  yawning  chasms  of  society; 
for  is  it  not  true  that  separation  begets 
ignorance,  and  ignorance  hatred  ? 

Let  the  poor  man  and  the  rich,  the 
working  man  and  the  man  of  leisure,  join 
hands  in  works  of  general  utility  and 
philanthropy,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
to  class  hatred.  **One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  The  poor 
man  will  not  begrudge  the  wealth  which 
he  sees  is  being  used  to  good  purpose ; 
he  will  recognize,  without  anger,  the  ad- 
vantages which  education,  wealth,  leisure, 
and  social  advantages  have  given  to  his 
fellow-workers  of  the  upper  classes, 
and,  respecting  the  unselfishness  which 
prompts  the  latter  to  devote  their  advan- 
tages to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, will  freely  accord  the  honor  which 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  withhold 
from  the  possession  of  mere  wealth  or 
social  position  unsustained  by  personal 
merit.  1  appeal,  then,  to  the  wealthy,  and 
the  socially  distinguished,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  all  movements  of  a  non-polit- 
ical character,  which  are  calculated  to 
insure  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
by  this  1  mean  not  happiness  only  which 
is  the  outcome  of  physical  content,  but 
that  also  which  results  from  a  good  con- 
science and  a  well-regulated  life. 


From  The  Estates*  Gazette. 
GROUND-RENTS  AND  THE  ABOLITION  OF 
LEASEHOLDS. 

We  referred  a  week  or  two  ago  to  the 
Leasehold  and  Building  Land  Enfran- 
chisement Bill,  the  latest  of  a  series  to 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
treated  during  the  last  two  years.  We 
then  pointed  out  how  preposterous  is  the 
proposal  in  that  bill,  that  the  tenant  of  a 
leasehold  property  should  have  the  right 
to  purchase  the  freehold  at  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  of  the  ground  rent.  Since 
those  observations  were  printed,  remark- 
able confirmation  has  occurred  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  arguments  we  urged  against 
hasty  and  ignorantlv  conceived  legislation 
such  as  that  aimed  at  by  the  authors  of 
this,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  of  every 
other  bill  designed  with  the  same  object 
which  has  yet  been  presented  to  Parlia* 
ment.     It  is  a  coofirmatioo  which  practi* 
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cal  men  do  not  need;  but  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  those  who  will  have  at 
some,  probably  not  very  distant  day,  to 
decide  upon  these  measures,  or  some  of 
them,  are  not,  save  perhaps  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, practical  men,  although  some 
amount  of  technical  knowleda;e  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  this  important  subject.  During  the 
last  fortnight  various  sales  of  ground-rents 
have  taken  place,  at  which  figures  far  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  years'  purchase  have 
been  obtained.  Last  week,  for  instance, 
an  eminent  firm  of  auctioneers  sold  three 
ground-rents  in  succession,  each  of  which 
obtained  a  higher  price  than  the  five  back- 
ers of  the  bill  —  Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  Mr. 
Inderwick,  Mr.  Spencer  Balfour,  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Firth  —  deem 
adequate  for  property  which  they  seem  to 
consider  of  so  little  account  as  ground- 
rents.  In  one  case  the  auctioneers  ob- 
tained jQ^t,720,  or  twenty-six  years*  pur- 
chase, for  a  ground-rent  of  ^  1,220  in 
Eastcheap,  with  the  long  peripd  of  seven- 
nine  years  to  run.  In  view  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  reversion,  that  is,  of  course,  a 
long  price;  but  no  one  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  ground- 
rents  would  suggest  that  there  is  anything 
excessive  in  the  figures.  The  fact  that 
twenty-six  years'  purchase  can  be  ob- 
tained for  an  important  piece  of  property 
like  this,  when  the  lease  has  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  run,  sug- 
gests the  question :  what  price  ^vill  the 
grouod-rent  command  in  fifty  years  lime? 
Certainly  fifty,  and  not  improbably  sixty 
years'  purchase.  In  another  case,  a 
ground-rent  of  £76^  with  reversion  in 
twenty  eight  years,  commanded  ;£3,ioo, 
or  nearly  forty-one  years'  purchase.  An 
even  more  striking  case  was  the  third,  in 
which  ;^9,300,  or  thirty-one  years'  pur- 
chase, was  paid  for  a  ground-rent  of 
;^30o,  in  Great  Tower  Street,  with  the 
relatively  long  period  of  forty-nine  years 
to  run.  This  week's  list  of  sales  at  the 
Mart  supplies  further  evidence  to  the 
same  end.  A  ground-rent  of  jQ^s  ^  y^**" 
at  Stratford,  with  reversion  in  forty-nine 
years,  was  sold  for  ;^  1,010,  or  nearly  thirty 
years'  purchase.  A  good  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  ground-rent  when  the  lease  is 
running  out  is  given  by  the  result  of  an- 
other sale  held  on  the  same  day  by  the 
same  firm.  A  ground-rent  at  Stratford  of 
;^I5  a  year,  with  only  twenty  years  to  run, 
fetched  ^900,  or  sixty  years'  purchase. 
Now,  if  the  Leasehold  Building  Land 
Enfranchisement  Bill  were  law  the  unfor- 
tunate owner  of  this  valuable  bit  of  prop- 


erty would  have  beea  forced  to  accept 
£375  ^or  that  which,  in  the  open  markett 
has  commanded  not  far  short  of  treble 
the  amount  a  few  doctrinairt  politiciaoi 
consider  it  ought  to  be  worth.  Agaio,  it 
is  not  very  long  since  a  grouod-rent  of 
;£26  in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  with  only 
twenty-three  years  to  run,  reaUzed  the 
remarkable  price  of;£i,5oo,  or  fifty-eij^ht 
years'  purchase.  Instances  of  this  kind 
could  be  multiplied,  and  many  will  readily 
occur  to  our  readers.  It  is  not  alone  in 
London  that  fij^ures  like  these  are  ob- 
tained. Ground-rents  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
unfluctuating  forms  of  real  property,  and 
wherever  they  exist  they  command  prices 
which,  always  high,  are  naturally  highest 
in  thickly  populated  centres.  Every  prac- 
tical man  is  familiar  with  circumstances 
in  which  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of 
the  ground-rent  would  be  even  more  ludi- 
crously inadequate  than  in  the  cases  we 
have  mentioned.  In  London  alone  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  houses  held 
upon  long  leases  at  ground-rents  which 
are  really  less  than  nominal.  Upon  the 
Bishop  of  London*s  estate,  at  Paddington, 
for  example,  ground-rents  are  exceedingly 
low,  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  find  upon  that  property  houses 
rented  at  over  ;£  100  per  annum,  burdened 
with  ground-rents  of  less  than  J^$,  In 
the  event  of  the  bill  with  which  we  are 
dealing  becoming  law,  it  would  conse- 
quently be  possible  for  a  tenant  to  conv* 
pel  his  landlord  to  part  with  the  freehold 
at  one  and  a  quarter  year's  purchase  of 
the  rack  rent!  It  is  not  merely  a  profes- 
sional axiom,  but  a  rule  of  common  sense, 
that  the  fewer  years  a  lease  has  to  run 
and  the  sooner  the  reversion  to  the  rack- 
rental  falls  in,  the  greater  the  value.  Yet 
none  of  the  Leaseholds  Enfranchisement 
Bills  allow  for  this  higher  value.  Mr. 
Henry  Broadhurst's  original  bill,  provid- 
ing as  it  does  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
leases  which  are  running  out,  and  that 
purchase  money  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
county  court  as  between  a  willing  vendor 
and  a  willing  purchaser,  is  obviously  much 
to  be  preferred  to  this  most  dishonest 
and  confiscatory /r^V/  de  loL  We  should, 
however,  be  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  is  any  notable  body  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  any  such  measure, 
whatever  its  details.  These  various  bills 
are  merely  a  part  of  the  factitious  agits^ 
tion  got  up  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  and 
necessarily  have  a  most  depressing  effect 

!  upon  the  property  market  at  the  preseot 

I  time.  I 
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THE  BEST  WINE  LAST. 


So  Can  a  said  :  but  still  the  first  was  good, 
For  skilful  Nature  wrought  her  very  !>est ; 

Turning  the  sunshine  into  hues  of  blood, 
Bringing  the  ripened  clusters  to  be  pressed. 

But  this  the  Master  brings  :  his  silent  eye 
Flushes  the  sunshine  of  a  loitering  year  ; 

Be  still,  O  guests,  for  heaven  is  passing  by  ! 
Bow  down,  O  Nature,  for  your  God  is  here  ! 

And  it  is  always  so.     Earth*s  joys  grow  dim, 
Like  waning  moons  they  slowly  disappear  ; 

Our  heavenly  joys  fill  up  the  widening  brim, 
Ever  more  deep  and  full,  more  sweet  and 
clear. 

Sweet  were  his  words,  when  o*er  the  mountain 
slope 

He  breathed  his  benedictions  on  the  air ; 
Waking  the  sleeping  angels,  Faith  and  Hope, 

Bidding  them  sing  away  the  grief  and  care. 

And  yet,  methinks,  he  speaks  in  sweeter  tones. 
Out  of  the  shadow  uf  the  nearing  cross ; 

Telling  of  mansions  and  the  heavenly  thrones. 
Which  soon  shall  recompense  for  earthly 
loss. 

The  good,  the  better,  and  the  last  the  best, 
This  is  the  order  of  the  Master's  wine  ; 

More  than  the  yesterdays  to-days  are  blest. 
And  life's  to-morrows  may  be  more  divine. 

And  what  beyond  ?    Ah  !  eye  hath  never  seen. 
Ear  hath  not  heard  the  wonders  that  await ; 

Earth's  lights  are  paling  shadows  to  the  sheen 
Of  untold  glories  just  within  the  gate. 

We  "bid"  thee,   Master,  come  and  be  our 
guest ! 
Life's  common  things  thou  turnest  into  wine  ; 

Our  cares,  our  woes,  our  bitter  tears  are  blest, 
If  only  thou  dost  "  cause  thy  face  to  shine." 
Good' Words.  HeNRY  BURTON. 


A  JERSEY  SUMMER  DAY. 

A  SUNNY  land,  soft  air,  and  dreamful  ease; 

I  lie,  and  watch  a  distant  sail  glide  by. 

And  wonder  at  the  azure  of  the  sky,  — 
Not  here  the  thunder  oi  the  tumbling  seas : 
Beneath  the  moon,  untouched  by  any  breeze, 

The  long  grey-glimmering  waters  slumber- 
ing lie ; 

While  sounds  a  faint  and  drowsy  melody 
Along  the  shore,  my  wearied  ears  to  please. 
For  all  the  sunny  pebbles  on  the  beach 

Laugh,  as  the  lazy  waters  round  them  creep  ; 

The  rocks  forget  the  storms  and  strife  of 
spring, 

And  greet  the  sea  with  whispered  welcom- 
in;^ ; 
Which,  sweeter  than  the  sound  of  any  speech, 
Brings  to  tired  eyes  a  gentler  balm  than  sleep. 

Spec:alor.  S.    H.  C. 


LLANMADOC. 

This  is  the  key  of  England,  cried  the  Dane 
On  high  Llanmadoc's  rampart ;  either  shore 
Is  mine,  Severn  and  Loughor :  holm  and  tor. 
Cavern  and  crag,  my  warriors  retain. 
And  from  the  booming  Worm  o*erwalch  the 
main ; 
From  Harding*down,  Rhosili,  Llandimor, 
I  bid  the  raven-banner'd  hosts  of  Thor 
Swoop  forth  to  ravage  homestead^  fold*  and 

fane. 
A  thousand  years  are  gone:   the  realms  of 
Gower 
Are  pastures  smooth  and  fertile  vales ;  her 
seas 
The  traders*  highway ;  heathendom  is  sped, 
Its  bulwarks  overgrown  with  fern  and  flower: 
Aidan's  and  Kenneth's  altars  stand  in  peace, 
Thor  is  no  more,  and  Christ  reigns  in  his  stead. 
Specutor.  Herbert  New. 


LOVE»S  SLEEP. 


Deep  within  my  lady*s  eyes 
Sleeping  Love  m  ambush  lies  ; 
Ne*er  before  have  been  invented 
Means  to  make  him  so  contented. 
Dost  thou  dare  the  lad  awake 
At  thy  peril  ?    He  will  take 
Vengeance  for  his  broken  sleep, 
And  thy  heart  forever  keep. 
He  hath  found  a  fitting  nest. 
Let  the  world  awhile  have  rest. 
Have  a  care,  and  turn  away, 
Lest  he  seize  thee  for  his  prey  ; 
If  thou  rouse  him,  thou  wilt  rue  it, 
And  a  single  glance  will  do  it : 
He  who  meets  those  wondrous  eyea, 
By  Love's  shaft  that  moment  die& 
Chambers*  JouraaL  J.   WlLUAMli 


ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST. 

Is  this  thy  crown  ?    Is  this  the  soul  that  wins  f 
God !  more  than  all,  thy  merq^  maJoet 

quail. 
We  strive  towards  noble  ends,  grow 
and  fail. 
Say,  all  is  over  !  then  thy  work  begins. 

Yea,  we  shall  all  be  changed.  In  mach  dis- 
tress 

Of  labor,  angel  hands  are  tending  souls ; 

Dark  is  it  underground  where  crystal  wbolet 
Are  shaping  into  certain  loveliness. 

Poor  heart !    By  self  election,  cold,  unsanned 
Of  the  great  Sun  of  Love,  by  what  strange 

ways 
Wast  thou  refined  to  gather  all  his  ny% 

And  Hash  them  back  a  perfect  diamond  r 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  FRENCH   IN   NORTH   AMERICA.' 

In  geographical  science  the  fourteenth 
century  had  progressed  but  little  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  still 
disputed  whether  the  shape  of  the  world 
was  round  or  square,  or,  as  the  most  or- 
thodox asserted,  a  tabernacle.  In  map- 
making,  mediaeval  geographers  had  retro- 
graded. They  fell  back  on  the  Homeric 
disk  surrounded  by  ocean.  The  centre  of 
the  earth  was  the  turreted  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  in  the  extreme  east  lay  Paradise 
fenced  in  with  flames;  the  Mare  Mag- 
num, flowing  like  a  T  north  and  south 
and  west,  divided  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Fifty  years  later,  the  bounds  of 
the  known  world  were  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way in  the  north,  Atlas  in  the  south,  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  west,  to  the 
east  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Beyond  these 
limits  to  the  south  and  east  lay  the  semi- 
fabulous  regions  of  Prester  John,  Cipan- 
go,  and  Cathay.  Except  by  the  Norse- 
men the  Oceanus  Dissociabilis  was  still 
unexplored,  when  Henry  the  Navigator 
inaugurated  the  new  era  of  maritime  dis- 
covery. From  that  time  forward  com- 
merce changed  its  direction  and  its  char- 
acter. Traffic  was  transferred  from  the 
land  to  the  ocean,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Italians  to  the 
western  states  of  Europe.  No  sooner  had 
Columbus  and  Cabot  discovered  the  New 
World  than  western  Europe  competed  for 
its  possession.  From  the  early  patents 
granted  to  English  navigators  no  results 
followed;  and  in  North  America,  France 
took  the  lead.  Breton  and  Norman  sail- 
ors fished  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland ; 
schemes   of    colonization   floated   in    the 

•  I.  France  and  Enj^Iand  in  North  A  merica.  A 
Series  of  Historical  Narratives.  By  P'rancis  Park- 
MAN,  Boston.  Part  I.:  "The  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World."  Fifteenth  Edition,  1879.  Part  II. : 
"The  Jesuits  in  North  America."  Twelfth  Edition, 
1878.  Part  III. :  "La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West."  Eleventh  Edition,  1879.  Part  IV. : 
"  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada."  Thirteenth  Edition, 
i8!<4  Part  V.:  "Count  Fronlenac  and  New  France 
under  Louis  XIV."     Twelfth  Edition,  1S84. 

2.  Montcalm  and  Wol/e.  By  Francis  Parkman. 
Two  vols.     London:   i8?4. 

3.  H  i story  0/  the  City  0/  New  York:  Its  Origin^ 
Kise^  and  Progress.  By  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Lamb. 
Two  vols.  4to.  Illustrated.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
1S77. 


minds  of  Francis  I.  and  his  advisers.  lo 
1518  De  Lery  set  out  on  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  plant  a  French  settlement 
in  the  New  World.  In  1524  Verrazani 
explored  the  American  coast  for  the  king 
of  France.  Ten  years  later  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  discovered  the 
river  which  he  named  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  country  lying  in 
the  latitude  of  southern  France  would  be 
blessed  with  a  genial  climate.  Full  of 
these  hopes,  Francis  I.  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  plant  a  colony  many  years  before 
Elizabeth  waved  her  hand  to  Frobisher, 
or  granted  a  patent  to  Raleigh.  In  May, 
1535,  three  well-manned  ships  sailed  from 
St.  Malo.  Cartier  and  his  followers  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  the  bishop ;  the 
king,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  were 
interested  in  their  fortunes.  Both  in 
Hindostan  and  in  North  America,  France 
preceded  England  with  a  systematic 
scheme  for  acquiring  new  territory. 
While  English  adventurers  swept  the 
seas  as  freebooters,  or  sought  Arctic  El- 
dorados,  or  searched  for  a  north-west 
passage  to  Cathay,  France  formed  a  plan 
of  territorial  expansion  which  should  not 
only  supply  the  mother  country  with  a 
revenue,  but  create  new  marts  for  her 
trade,  and  establish  new  centres  of  indus- 
try. Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
gave  the  name  of  Montreal  to  the  royal 
mount  which  overhung  the  Indian  village 
of  Hochelaga,  but  founded  no  permanent 
settlement.  The  severity  of  the  winter, 
for  which  his  previous  visit  had  not  pre- 
pared him,  appalled  the  intending  colo- 
nists. Subsequent  attempts  were  not 
more  successful.  War  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  time  diverted  the  attention  of 
France  from  the  New  World.  Yet,  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  voyage  of 
the"  Mayflower," Coligny  established  col- 
onies as  refuges  for  persecuted  religion. 
The  flrst  Huguenot  colony  was  planted  ia 
Brazil,  in  1558;  a  second  in  1562,  in  Car- 
olina; a  third  in  Florida,  in  1565.  The 
settlements  were  short-lived.  The  first 
was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese;  the 
second  broke  up  from  internal  discord; 
the  colonists  of  the  third  were  massacred 
by  Menendezand  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century 
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that  Ihe  French  acquired  a  permaaent 
fooiiog  ID  Norih  America.  The  founder 
of  New  f'raoce  ivas  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  a  native  of  Saintan;>e,  born  at 
lirouage,  on  Ihe  Bay  of  Biscay.  After 
fighting  in  the  wars  of  the  League  he 
journeyed  through  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico,  and  eventually  made  his  way  to 
Panama.  "  Here,  more  than  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago,  his  bold  and  active 
miad  conceived  the  plan  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  by  which,  he  says, 
'the  voyage  to  the  south  seas  would  be 
shortened  by  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
leagues.'"  Whatever  of  romance  the 
story  of  Canadian  colonization  contains  is 
centred  in  the  person  of  Champlain,  En-  , 
Ihusiastic  for  the  spread  of  the  Catholic 
failh,  inspired  by  an  absorbing  passion 
for  discovery,  he  Is  the  knight-errant  of 
French  exploration.  The  manuscript 
journal  of  his  voyages,  quaintly  illustrated 
by  his  own  hand,  is  still  preserved  at 
Dieppe,  la  1602  he  was  sent  to  explore 
Ihe  St.  Lawrence.  Two  years  later  he 
sailed  with  a  motley  crew  of  adventurers 
and  gaol-birds,  Catholic  priests  and  Hu- 
guenot pastors,  to  found  at  Port  Royal  in 
Acadia  the  first  agricultural  colony  which 
Europe  established  in  America.  In  1608 
he  started  on  a  new  expedition  from  Hon- 
fieur,  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  land- 
ed at  Quebec. 

A  few  weeks  passed  [writes  Mr.  Paikman] 
and  a  pile  oE  wouden  buildings  rose  on  the 
blink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  (he  market-place  of  the  Lower  Town  of 
Quebec  The  pencil  of  Champlain,  always  re- 
gardless of  prupuitioii  and  perspective,  has 
preserved  its  semblance.  A  strung  wooden 
nail,  fiuimounled  by  a  gallery,  loopholed  for 
musketry,  encluAcd  three  huiIJin;;s,  containing 
quaiters  for  bim:'el[  and  his  men,  together 
with  a  courtyard,  from  one  side  of  which  ruse 
»  tall  dove-col,  like  a  belfry.  A  moat  sur- 
rounded the  whole,  and  two  or  three  small 
cannon  were  planted  on  salient  platforms 
towards  the  river.  There  wjs  a  large  maga- 
zine near  at  hand,  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent 
ground  was  laid  out  as  a  garden.  (Pioneeis 
of  New  France,  pp,  302-3.) 

From  1608  to  17C3  the  history  of  the 
French  In  Canada  falls  roughly  Into  three 
periods.  The  first  closes  io  1629  with 
ihc  foundation  of  the  Company  of  New 


France  and  the  temporary  lurreader  of 
Quebec  to  the  English ;  tbe  secood  Is  the 
period  of  missionary  eolerprise,  ibe  thirty- 
three  years  of  Jesuit  uceodeocy;  the 
third  extends  from  1665  to  1763,  when 
Canada  was  a  fur-tradiDg  *tation  and  a 
military  colony. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  uid  eigh- 
teenth centuries  Ihe  colonial  rivalry  of 
France  and  England  ran  high.  The  In- 
fluence of  the  New  World  on  European 
politics  has  been  under-estimated.  So 
early  as  i6i3and  1628,  Acadia  and  Can- 
ada were  objects  of  English  attack.  Co* 
lonial  compeiltioD  involved  England  in 
wars  with  Spain  and  Holland,  and  ex- 
tended the  range  of  the  war  with  France 
in  1C891  it  prolonged,  if  it  did  not  origi- 
nate, Ihe  wars  of  the  Spanish  SDCcession; 
finally,  it  engaged  England  io  a  atruggle 
with  the  French  which  lasted  for  nearlya 
hundred  years.  The  ezpaniionist  polj^ 
of  Richelieu  was  continued  by  hia  suc- 
cessors. Under  Colbert  and  Seigoelsy, 
France  became  a  great  naval  power;  abe 
chartered  her  companies  of  the  north  with 
a  monopoly  of  Ihe  trade  with  Hudson's 
Day,  of  Ihe  East  and  West  Indies,  of 
Senegal,  and  of  Guinea;  she  planted  set- 
tlemenls  at  Cayenne,  St.  Christopher, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Saa  Do- 
mingo ;  she  established  a  footinx  at  Po^ 
dicherry ;  she  hopped  to  And  in  Madagaa- 
car  a  second  Java.  Before  the  close  of 
Ihe  seventeenth  century  she  claimed,  on 
the  mainland  oC  America,  Florida,  Texai, 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  part  of  the  states  of 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  Her 
dominions  stretched  from  Ihe  Alleghany 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  L.awrence  to  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi ;  she  held  the  two  oat 
lets  of  this  vast  territory  with  Quebec,  tbe 
capital  of  Canada,  and  New  Orleans,  the 
metropolis  of  Louiaiaaa.  Her  mission. 
arles  penetrated  into  every  part  of  tbe 
country  which  she  claimed.  In  conciliat- 
ing native  races  she  was  unrivalled;  her 
religion  and  her  language  were  spreading 
over  the  whole  of  the  new  conlineat 
The  English  colonists  held  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast  hemmed  in  between  New 
France  and  the  sea.  A  majestic  future 
seemed  to  lie  before  France;  everything 
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pointed  to  her  supremacy  in  North 
America.  But  piece  by  piece  during  the 
eighteenth  century  she  was  stripped  of 
her  colonial  dominions  till  they  dwindled 
to  nothing.  Acadia  in  1713,  and  Canada 
in  1763,  passed  into  the  hands  of  En- 
gland ;  her  forts  on  the  Ohio  were  cap- 
tured. Finally,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
by  Napoleon,  who  pocketed  the  purchase 
money.  The  Seven  Years*  War  crippled 
her  commerce,  ruined  her  influence  in 
America  and  India,  destroyed  her  position 
as  a  colonial  power.  Nothing  remained 
of  New  France  in  North  America  but  the 
cod-fishing  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
Ion.  The  memory  of  her  Canadian  occu- 
pation lingers  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
country,  the  language  and  character  of 
the  population  ;  her  law  still  forms  the 
basis  of  the  law  of  property;  her  Church 
continues  to  predominate;  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  tenure  of  land,  the  influence  of 
her  feudal  system  is  not  yet  extinct.  But 
these  traces  of  her  rule  survive  only  as 
monuments  of  the  decay  of  her  fortunes 
and  the  errors  of  her  colonial  policy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  recent  rising: 
of  the  French  half-breeds  in  the  North- 
West  indicates  the  existence  of  the  last 
traces  of  the  long  contest  which  raged  so 
fiercely  in  the  last  century.  Whatever 
the  alleged  grievances  of  the  followers  of 
Riel  in  the  late  rebellion  may  be,  the  real 
origin  of  the  quarrel  lay  in  the  undying 
hostility  of  race  and  religion  to  British 
ascendency  which  still  exists  amongst  a 
small  and  feeble  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  north-western  Canada.  Their  lan- 
guage is  French,  and  their  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  priests,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  played  an  important  part 
in  instigating  the  rebellion,  and  although 
it  has  been  easily,  and  we  hope  effectually, 
suppressed,  this  last  explosion  of  French 
nationality  and  religious  intolerance  in 
Canada  has  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
French  Canadians  in  the  lower  province, 
who  have  no  grievance  of  their  own  to 
complain  of. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Parkman's  historical 
series  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  French 
power  in  North  America.  Like  the  his- 
torian of  the  Spanish  conquest   in  South 
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America,  he  writes  under  severe  physical 
disadvantages.  Continual  ill-health,  which 
narrowly  limited,  and  for  several  years 
wholly  precluded,  mental  labor,  and  a  con- 
dition of  eyesight  which  "never permitted 
reading  or  writing  continuously  for  much 
more  than  five  minutes,  and  often  has 
never  permitted  them  at  all "  —  are  obsta- 
cles which  to  most  men  would  have  proved 
absolutely  insurmountable.  Mr.  Park- 
man*s  apology,  if  such  it  be,  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. His  volumes  show  no  trace  of 
the  disadvantageous  conditions  of  their 
production.  On  thecontrary  they  contain 
a  mass  of  new  matter,  which  could  only 
be  collected  by  indefatigable  research 
among  original  sources.  The  bulk  of  his 
material  is  gathered  from  manuscript  and 
unpublished  authorities  collected  in  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  Europe  and 
America.  Above  all  he  has  drawn  largely 
from  the  voluminous  collections  belonging 
to  the  French  government,  contained  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  the  Archives 
de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,  and  the 
Archives  Nationales.  Mr.  Parkman  treats 
his  subject  without  reserve  or  partiality, 
and  tells  the  story  with  vigor  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  One  advantage  results  from 
the  author's  ill-health.  He  has  studied  in 
the  open  air  the  scenes  of  his  narrative, 
has  lived  in  camps  with  the  tribes  of  the 
prairies,  and  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
coureurs  de  bois  and  rangers.  Hence  his 
pages  are  bright  (sometimes  too  bright) 
with  local  coloring,  and  he  depicts  Indian 
life  and  struggles  with  singular  force 
and  vivacity.  Nor  is  Mr.  Parkman  only 
a  landscape  painter ;  his  portraits  are 
firmly  drawn.  Laval,  La  Salle,  Frontenac, 
and  Montcalm  stand  out  from  his  canvas 
instinct  with  life  and  individuality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  style  is  often  too 
ornate  and  pretentious  for  English  taste. 
Though  this  fault  becomes  less  marked 
in  his  later  volumes,  it  is  still  conspicuous 
in  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe."  But  this 
blemish  does  not  seriously  impair  the 
great  merits  of  his  work.  The  number  of 
editions  through  which  portions  of  the 
series  have  passed  in  America  attest  their 
popularity  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 
But  the  *♦  History  of  New  France*'  de- 
serves among  Englishmen  a  wider  recog- 
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nition  ihan  it  has  yet  received.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  special  interest.  Not  only 
does  it  deal  with  the  infancy  of  a  colony 
of  whose  growth  En^^land  is  justly  proud, 
but  the  last  two  volumes  contain  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  American 
side  of  llie  Seven  Years*  War  which 
*'  made  England  what  she  is,  and  supplied 
to  the  United  States  the  indispensable 
condition  of  their  greatness,  if  not  of  their 
national  existence."  The  events  of  that 
war  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  To  complete  his  series  of 
works  on  the  French  in  North  America, 
Mr.  Parkman  has  so  far  departed  from 
chronological  sequence  as  to  leave  a  gap 
of  fifty  years,  from  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
to  the  Peace  of  Aix-laChapelle.  Till  this 
interval  is  filled,  the  war  between  the  two 
rivals  for  the  possession  of  North  Amer- 
ica—  which  commenced  in  1689  and  con- 
tinued with  little  real  intermission  till  the 
Peace  of  Paris  —  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
whole.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  be- 
cause the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Canada  are 
to  be  sought  in  her  earlier  history,  partly 
also  because  the  events  of  this  later  pe- 
riod are  comparatively  familiar,  our  object 
is  to  trace,  with  Mr.  Parkman's  aid,  the 
foundation,  not  the  fall,  of  the  French 
power  in  Canada. 

Unlike  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
Canada  has  no  mythic  heroes ;  her  re- 
mote past  is  not  pieced  out  with  webs  of 
fiction,  woven  by  the  imagination  of  more 
polished  ages.  Yet,  like  the  legendary 
founder  of  a  European  State,  the  tigure  of 
Champlain  stands  out  alone  in  the  open 
ing  scenes  of  the  French  occupation  of 
North  America.  In  geographical  science 
he  was  not  beyond  his  age.  The  dream 
of  a  northern  sea,  which  would  open  a 
route  to  China  and  Japan,  was  always  in 
his  mind.  By  aiding  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  against  the  Iroquois,  he  se- 
cured the  aid  of  the  former  two  tribes  in 
his  explorations.  The  policy  which  he 
inaugurated  was  steadily  pursued  by  his 
successors.  English  schemes  of  coloni- 
zation ignored  the  Red  Indians;  to  attach 
them  to  France  was  always  the  policy  of 
the  French.  Champlain  joined  the  war 
parties  of  the  ilurons,  and  tried  to  teach 
them  military  tactics;  but  it  was  his  white 
complexion,  his  coat  of  mail,  and,  above 
all,  his  arquebuse,  which  made  him  the 
umpire  of  Indian  quarrels.  Rather  a 
soldier  than  a  statesman,  he  left  as  a  leg- 
acy to  the  French  Canadians  the  undying 
hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  savage  tribes.    One  of  his  last 


acts  was  to  petition  Richelieu  to  deitroy 
the  dangerous  enemy  wliooi  he  had  pn^ 
voked.  In  his  intrepid  search  for  a  pas- 
sage to  China,  he  discovered  Lake  Cbam- 
plain,  penetrated  to  Lake  Nipissing, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  explored  the  msr 
douce  of  the  Hurons.  His  activity  was 
indefatigable.  He  crossed  the  sea  re- 
peatedly to  promote  the  interests  of  Ibe 
colony.  Keenly  alive  to  the  spiritual,  as 
well  as  material,  welfare  of  Canada,  he 
made  Quebec  not  only  a  tradio^  statioD 
but  a  mission.  His  life  testified  to  the 
reality  of  his  piety;  the  purity  of  his  mor- 
als made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  Hu- 
rons. A  fervent  Catholic,  he  was  jealous 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  who 
lived,  as  he  said,  '*like  brute  beasts,  with- 
out faith,  without  religion,  without  God.** 
Near  Brouage  was  a  convent  qf  Kecollet 
friars.  Fired  by  his  enthusiasm^  several 
of  the  brotherhood  volunteered  their  aid; 
but  the  Franciscan  mendicants  were  too 
poor  to  send  out  missionaries.  Cham- 
plain repaired  to  Paris,  obtained  the  royal 
authority  and  the  papal  sanction  for  the 
mission,  and  collected  funds  for  its  eqai|> 
ment.  In  .May,  1615,  he  returned  to  Que- 
bec with  four  Recollet  friars.  It  was  a 
heavy  blow  when  the  assignment  in  l62l 
of  the  trade  monopoly  to  two  Huguenot 
brothers  filled  Quebec  with  Protestant 
merchants.  Four  years  later  the  Jesuits, 
whose  jealousy  of  the  Recollets  equalled 
their  hatred  of  the  Huguenots,  obtained  a 
looting  in  Canada.  Not  only  was  the  col- 
ony divided  by  religious  disputes,  but  it 
was  subjected  to  frequent  changes  of  |^v- 
ernment,  starved  by  selfish  monopolists, 
fettered  by  harassing  restrictions.  Pat- 
ents were  granted  and  suspended;  mo* 
nopolies  created  or  extinguished;  the 
governorship  changed  hands  repeatedly; 
within  a  few  years  there  were  five  lieuten- 
ant-generals of  New  France.  Nearly  all 
the  emigrants  lived  on  supplies  mm 
home;  few  supported  themselves;  the 
majority  spent  their  time  in  idling,  driok- 
ing,  gambling,  or  hunting.  Disputes  be- 
tween rival  traders,  or  between  Catholics 
and  Huguenots,  kept  the  settlement  in 
perpetual  ferment.  Trade  was  ruined  by 
restrictions ;  neither  men  nor  money  could 
be  found  to  repair  the  ruinous  Fort  of  St. 
Louis;  the  Iroquois  prowled  round  Que> 
bee,  murdering  stragglers,  and  threaten- 
ing indiscriminate  massacre.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  progress  of  the  colony 
was  slow.  In  1628  the  whole  population 
of  Quebec  had  risen  to  only  one  hundred 
and   five    persons  —  men,    women,   and 
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children.  There  were  but  three  other 
trading  stations,  at  Trois  Rivieres,  the 
Rapids  of  St.  Louis,  and  Tadoussac. 

But  an  important  change  was  at  hand. 
Richelieu,  who  had  suppressed  the  office 
of  admiral  of  France,  and  constituted  him- 
self "grand  master  and  superintendent  of 
navigation  and  commerce,"  turned  his 
attention  to  the  colonial  expansion  of 
France.  In  1627  a  company  was  formed, 
called  the  Company  of  New  France,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  associates,  among 
whom  were  Richelieu  and  Champlain. 
On  this  body,  owing  to  the  crown  only 
fealty  and  homage,  was  conferred  the 
whole  of  New  France,  from  Florida  to 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
large  monopolies  of  the  fur  trade  and 
other  commerce.  In  return  for  these  ad- 
vantages, the  company  bound  itself  "to 
convey  to  New  France,  during  the  year 

1628,  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  all 
trades,  and  before  the  year  1643  ^^  '°* 
crease  the  number  to  four  thousand  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  to  lodge  and  support 
them  for  three  years;  and,  this  time  ex- 
pired, to  give  them  cleared  lands  for  their 
noaintenance."  None  but  Catholics  might 
settle;  to  every  settlement  three  priests 
were  to  be  attached  ;  no  Huguenot  was  to 
land  in  New  France. 

Before  the  company  had  entered  on  its 
new  possessions,  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England.  The  Huguenots, 
furious  at  their  exclusion  from  the  coun- 
try, instigated  Enj^land  to  seize  the  French 
possessions  in   North  America.     In  July, 

1629,  Champlain  and  the  starving  popu- 
lation of  Quebec  capitulated  to  Admiral 
Kirk,  who  planted  the  English  flag  on  the 
Fort  of  St.  Louis.  By  the  convention  of 
Suza  New  France  was  restored,  but  it  was 
not  till  .May,  1633,  that  Champlain,  "  com- 
missioned anew  by  Richelieu,  assumed 
command  at  (2uebec  on  behalf  of  the 
company."  Belore  his  death,  at  Christ- 
mas, 1635,  the  new  era  had  begun.  The 
Recollets  were  driven  from  the  field;  the 
Jesuits  were  luasters  of  the  situation. 
The  mission-house  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Anges  already  contained  six  Jesuit  fa- 
thers. They  preached,  sang  vespers, 
said  mass,  heard  confessions,  catechized, 
taught,  tilled  the  land,  cared  for  their  cat- 
tle, ruled  tiie  colony  from  the  governor 
downwards,  and  yet  found  time  to  prac- 
tise snowshoes  and  master  the  native  lan- 
guages. At  Champlain's  table,  in  the  Fort 
of  Quebec,  '*  histories  and  lives  of  saints 
were  read  aloud,  as  in  a  monastic  refec- 
tory.    Prayers,  masses,  and   confessions 
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followed  each  other  with  edifying  regular- 
ity, and  the  bell  of  the  adjacent  chapel, 
built  by  Champlain,  rang  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Godless  soldiers  caught  the 
infection,  and  whipped  themselves  in  pen- 
ance for  their  sins.  Debauched  artisans 
outdid  each  other  in  the  fury  of  their  con- 
trition. Quebec  had  become  a  mission." 
For  the  next  thirty  years  Canadian  his- 
tory is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  their  side  were  zeal,  wealth,  ability, 
court  influence.  They  were  the  main 
support  of  the  military  power,  the  princi- 
pal agents  of  trade,  the  instruments  of 
political  expansion,  and  the  pioneers  of 
exploration.  To  religious  propagandism 
all  other  considerations  were  subordi- 
nated. The  early  governors  were  half 
missionaries.  Champlain  was  eager  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians;  Mont- 
magny  was  a  Knight  of  Malta ;  Maison- 
neuve,  the  military  leader  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Montreal,  consecrated  his  sword 
to  the  Church;  " D'Aillebout  lived  with 
his  wife  like  monk  and  nun.**  The  Jes- 
uits aimed  at  laying  the  foundations  of 
temporal  dominion  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  savages.  If  the  Red  In- 
dians could  be,  converted  to  the  faith,  an 
empire,  which  might  embrace  the  con- 
tinent, would  be  established,  bound  to- 
gether in  allegiance  to  France  by  the 
strong  band  of  religion.  On  the  success 
of  the  Jesuits  depended  both  commerce 
and  policy.  If  heroic  courage  and  unself- 
ish zeal  could  command  success,  the 
Jesuits  would  have  Christianized  North 
America.  Their  missionary  annals  rival, 
in  deeds  of  chivalrous  daring,  the  tales 
of  knight-errantry  or  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  with  which  Ignatius  Loyola  solaced 
his  sickness.  Fervent  in  their  Master*s 
cause,  strong  in  religious  enthusiasm,  they 
labored  in  North  America  with  all-em- 
bracing activity  to  advance  the  interests 
of  their  order,  of  the  papacy,  and  of  France. 
Directed,  disciplined,  impelled,  restrained 
by  one  master  hand,  yielding  obedience  as 
complete  and  unresisting  as  that  of  a 
corpse,  they  impressed  on  the  world  the 
tremendous  power  of  their  organization. 
If  Xavier  alone  has  become  the  canonized 
saint  of  Christendom,  many  of. his  breth- 
ren were  heroes  of  no  common  stamp. 
In  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  Brazil,  Califor- 
nia, Abyssinia,  and  Caffreland,  they  per- 
formed miracles  of  self-denying  devotion. 
Above  all,  in  North  America,  men  like  Le 
Jeune,  Jogues,  Br^beuf,  Gamier,  Chau- 
monot,  braved  famine,  solitude,  insult, 
persecution,  defied  intolerable  and  inex- 
pressible torture,  tasted  day  after  day  the 
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prolonged  bitterness  of  death  in  its  most 
appalling  forms. 

At  first  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  lay 
amonor  the  Algonquin  children.  Le  Jeune 
took  his  stand,  like  Xavier  in  Goa,  at  the 
door  of  the  mission-house,  and  rang  his 
bell.  The  assembled  children  were  shown 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  taught  to  repeat  por- 
tions of  the  church  services,  catechized, 
and  dismissed  with  porringers  of  peas  as 
inducements  to  return.  But  no  perma- 
nent results  could  be  obtained  among  the 
wandering  Algonquin  hordes.  Le  Jeune 
determined  to  establish  missions  among 
the  numerous  Huron  tribes  who  lived  in 
stationary  settlements,  on  the  shores  of 
the  western  lakes.  In  1634,  Br^beuf, 
Daniel,  and  Davost  left  Trois  Rivieres 
for  Lake  Huron.  The  hardships  of  the 
voyage,  which  lasted  thirty  days,  were  so 
severe  that  even  the  iron  frame  of  Br^ 
beuf  almost  succumbed.  Mr.  Parkman 
quotes,  from  a  paper  printed  by  the  Jes- 
uits of  Paris,  a  series  of  minute  instruc- 
tions for  the  conduct  on  this  river  route 
of  '*  les  P^res  de  nostre  Compagnie  qui 
seront  enuoiez  aux  Hurons."  The  direc- 
tions are  full  of  tact :  — 

Never  make  them  [the  Indians]  wait  for  you 
in  embarking.  Take  a  flint  and  steel  to  light 
their  pipes  and  kindle  their  fire  at  night ;  for 
these  little  services  win  their  hearts.  Try  to 
cat  their  sagamite  as  they  cook  it,  bad  and 
dirty  as  it  is.  Fasten  up  your  cassock,  that 
you  may  not  carry  water  or  sand  into  the  canoe. 
Wear  no  shoes  or  stockings  in  the  canoe,  but 
vou  may  put  them  on  in  crossing  the  portages. 
l)o  not  a%^k  them  too  many  questions.  Bear 
their  faults  in  silence,  and  appear  always  cheer- 
ful. Do  not  make  yourself  troublesome  even 
to  a  single  Indian.  Buy  fish  for  them  from 
the  tribes  you  will  pass  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
take  with  you  some  awls,  beads,  knives,  and 
fish-hooks.  Be  not  ceremonious  with  the  In- 
dians ;  take  at  once  what  they  otier  you  ;  cere- 
mony otiends  them.  Be  very  careful,  when  in 
the  canoe,  that  the  brim  of  your  hat  does  not 
annoy  them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wear  your  nightcap.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  impropriety  among  the  Indians.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  Christ  and  his  cross  that  you  are 
seeking  ;  and  if  you  aim  at  anything  else,  you 
will  get  nothing  but  afHiction  for  body  and 
mind.     (Jesuits  in  North  America,  pp.  54-55  ) 

Partly  from  curiosity,  partly  from  fear 
of  offending  the  French  at  Quebec,  partly 
from  superstitious  awe,  the  Jesuits  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  build  houses  in 
the  Huron  towns.  In  France  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  for  the  mission ; 
Br^beui's  "Relation  "  produced  a  prodi- 
gious eSect;  as  time  wore  on,  more  Jes- 
uits  crossed  the  sea  to  aid  the  work  of 


conversion.  The  central  missioa-hoasei 
near  Lake  Huron,  served  as  resideace, 
hospital,  magazine,  and  refuge  in  case  of 
need.  The  Huron  towns,  all  named  after 
saints,  were  divided  into  districts,  to  each 
of- which  two  priests  were  assigned.  The 
missionaries  journeyed  singly  or  in  pairs 
from  village  to  village,  till  every  Huroo 
settlement  had  beard  the  new  doctrine. 
Their  circuits  were  made  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  for  it  was  not  till  November  or 
December  that  the  Indians  settled  in  their 
villages.  The  Jesuits  paid  for  their  lodgw 
ings  with  needles,  beads,  awls,  and  other 
small  articles.  They  taught  the  Hurons 
to  fortify  their  towns,  doctored  the  sicky 
instructed  children,  preached  to  the  adults. 
But  converts  were  hard  to  make,  and 
harder  still  to  retain.  Fear  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  conversion,  and  pictures 
were  invaluable.  Le  Jeune  writes  home 
for  pictures  of  hell,  in  which  "devils  were 
painted  tormenting  a  soul  with  dififerent 
punishments,  one  applying  fire,  another 
serpents,  another  tearing  him  with  pincers, 
and  another  holding  him  fast  with  a 
chain."  Garnier,  asking  a  friend  in 
France  to  send  him  pictures,  shows  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  peculiari- 
ties. "  Send  me,"  he  writes,  •*  a  picture 
of  Christ  without  a  beard."  A  variety  of 
souls  in  perdition  are  requested.  "  Par- 
ticular  directions  are  given  with  respect 
to  the  demons,  dragons,  flames,  and  other 
essentials  of  these  works  of  art.  Of  souls 
in  bliss  he  thinks  that  one  will  be  enough. 
All  the  pictures  must  be  in  full  face,  not 
in  profile ;  and  they  must  look  directly  at 
the  beholder,  with  open  eyes.  The  colors 
should  be  bright."  Mr.  Parkman  notices 
the  Indian  dislike  of  a  beard,  and  quotes 
the  instance  of  a  fatal  quarrel  which  was 
caused  among  the  Sioux  by  Catlin  repre- 
senting one  of  them  in  profile.  But  if 
the  Jesuits  converted  few  of  the  savages, 
they  gained  personal  influence.  Their 
disinterestedness,  intrepidity,  and  blame- 
less lives  gradually  told  upon  the  Indians. 
Their  patience  and  tact  were  never  at  fault. 
**Pour  conuertir  les  sauvages,"  says  a 
passage  in  the  "  Divers  Sentiments,^  ••il 
n'y  faut  pas  tant  de  science  que  de  bont^ 
et  vertu  bien  solide.  lis  n*entendent  pas 
bien  nostre  th^ologie,  mais  ils  entendent 
parfaictement  bien  nostre  humility  et 
nostre  aflabilit^  et  se  laissent  gaigner.'* 
Their  most  determined  enemies  were  the 
sorcerers,  medicine-men,  and  diviners  who 
swarmed  in  every  village.  To  the  Hurons 
the  priests  appeared  as  rival  magicians. 
They  looked  upon  the  black-robed  strac- 
gers  as  *'  okies,"  or  supernatural  beiogSi 
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roasters  of  life  and  death,  controlling  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  seasons.  They 
attributed  to  them  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  the  scantiness  or  abundance  of 
their  crops;  they  came  to  them  for  spells 
to  destroy  their  enemies,  for  charms  to 
kill  grasshoppers.  Br^beuf  foretold  an 
eclipse,  and  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled; 
the  native  sorcerers  failed  to  obtain  rain  ; 
nine  masses  to  St.  Joseph  broke  up  the 
obstinate  drought.  But  the  triumph  was 
not  an  unmixed  advantage.  Pestilence 
and  smallpox  decimated  the  people;  the 
medicine-men,  unable  to  check  its  ravages, 
whispered  that  the  Jesuits  themselves 
caused  the  pest.  **Some  said  that  they 
concealed  in  their  houses  a  corpse  which 
infected  the  country,  a  perverted  notion 
derived  from  some  half-instructed  neo- 
phyte concerning  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist."  The  lives  of  the  fathers 
hung  upon  a  thread.  Again  and  again 
nothing  saved  them  but  their  unflinching 
courage.  They  could  not  leave  their 
houses  without  danger  of  being  brained: 
Chaumonot  was  once  actually  struck  down. 
So  hopeless  were  they  of  escape,  that 
they  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  the  father 
superior,  and  entrusted  it  to  a  faithful 
convert.  Even  when  the  immediate  dan- 
ger had  passed  away,  they  were  exposed 
to  every  sort  of  insult.  It  was  many 
years  before  their  persecution  as  sorcerers 
ceased.  Surrounded  by  frightful  dangers, 
hedged  in  by  the  gloom  of  pathless  for- 
ests, isolated  from  their  fellow-country- 
men and  often  from  each  other,  the  per- 
petual tension  of  their  nerves  combined 
with  the  ecstatic  exaltation  of  their  faith 
to  bring  heaven  and  hell  very  near  to  their 
lives.  So  powerfully  realized  was  the 
conflict  in  which  they  were  engaged,  in 
so  dramatic  a  form  was  it  presented  to 
their  overwrought  imaginations,  that  su- 
pernatural visions  and  visitations  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  Huron  country 
was  the  stronghold  of  Satan,  '*  comme  un 
donjon  des  demons."  The  Jesuits  and  the 
hosts  of  heaven  waged  war  against  the 
legions  of  hell  for  the  possession  of  the 
land.  Death,  like  a  skeleton,  threatened 
them  ;  troops  of  fiends  in  the  form  of  men 
or  of  animals  surrounded  them ;  they 
heard  the  roaring  of  demons,  and  saw 
spectres  armed  with  javelins,  and  earth 
and  hell  raging  against  them.  On  the 
other  hand  the  vision  of  a  gorgeous  palace 
floated  before  them,  and  a  miraculous 
voice  assured  them  it  was  the  destined 
abode  of  those  who  dwelt  in  savage  hovels 
for  the  love  of  God;  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  encouraged  them  with  their  pres- 
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ence ;  St.  Michael  gave  them  his  protec* 
tion  ;  Father  Daniel  appeared  after  his 
death  with  a  radiant  countenance,  and 
they  knew  that,  though  they  had  lost  a 
brother  from  their  midst,  they  had  gained 
an  intercessor  in  heaven. 

In  the  winter  of  1640  Br^beuf  saw  a 
great  cross  slowly  approaching  the  mis- 
sion of  Ste.  Marie  from  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  ominous  vision  was  fear- 
fully realized.  Up  to  this  time,  though  the 
lives  of  the  missionaries  were  living  mar- 
tyrdoms, no  priest  bad  been  put  to  death. 
But  if  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church,  the  harvest  should  have  beea 
great  in  North  America.  Within  the  next 
ten  years  De  NouS,  Goupil,  Jogues,  La- 
lande,  Daniel,  Buteux,  Gamier,  Lalemant, 
Br^beuf,  fell  victims  to  their  heroic  enter- 
prise. The  five  confederate  nations  of  the 
Iroquois  tribe  (Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks)  had  never 
forgotten  the  assistance  which  Champlain 
rendered  to  the  Hurons.  War  raged  un- 
interruptedly between  them  and  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  Iro- 
quois hovered  round  the  French  settle- 
ments, cut  off  stragglers,  lured  parties 
into  ambuscades,  harassed  the  colonists 
by  day  and  night.  In  all  Canada  **  no 
man  could  hunt,  fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut 
a  tree  in  the  forest  without  peril  to  his 
scalp.''  There  was  no  safety  outside  the 
palisades  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Mont- 
real, and  the  Fort  of  Richelieu.  *'  I  had  as 
lief,"  writes  Father  Vimont,  **  be  beset  by 
goblins  as  by  the  Iroquois.  The  one  are 
about  as  invisible  as  the  other.  Our  peo* 
pie  on  the  Richelieu  and  at  Montreal  are 
kept  in  a  closer  confinement  than  ever 
were  monks  or  nuns  in  our  smallest  con- 
vents in  France."  Tracking  the  slightest 
trails  with  unerring  sagacity  and  untiring 
patience,  skulking  in  ambush  for  days  and 
weeks,  coming  and  going  with  the  stealthi- 
ness  and  rapidity  of  wild  animals,  they 
kept  the  whole  colony  in  a  perpetual  fever 
of  anxiety,  destroyed  the  fur  trade,  and 
for  three  years  severed  all  communication 
with  the  Huron  mission.  In  1642  the 
priests  were  without  clothes;  they  had  no 
vessels  for  their  altars,  or  sacrificial  wine ; 
they  had  exhausted  their  writing  mate- 
rials. Father  Jogues  volunteered  to  ac- 
company the  Huron  fur-traders  on  a  voy- 
age to  Quebec  to  procure  supplies.  On 
the  return  voyage  the  Iroquois  surprised 
the  Huron  canoes,  and  carried  off  Jogues 
with  two  young  donnh  of  the  mission  as 
prisoners.  They  beat  him  senseless  with 
their  clubs,  and,  when  he  revived,  tore 
away  his  fingernails  with  their  teeth,  and 
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gnawed  his  hands  like  famished  dogs. 
After  an  eis^ht  days'  march  under  a  blaz- 
ing sun,  his  captors  reached  their  first 
camp.  There  he  was  made  to  run  the 
gauntlet ;  his  hands  were  again  mangled  ; 
fire  was  applied  to  every  part  of  his  body  ; 
and  when  at  night  he  tried  to  rest,  "the 
young  warriors  came  to  lacerate  his 
wounds  and  pull  out  his  hair  and  beard." 
The  march  was  resumed  for  five  days 
longer,  till  the  band  reached  the  Mohawk 
town  which  was  their  goal.  There  for  the 
second  time  Jogues  passed  "through  the 
narrow  road  of  Paradise,"  was  unmerci- 
fully beaten,  and  then  tortured  with  such 
exquisite  in<;enuity  that  the  greatest  suf- 
fering was  inflicted  without  endangering 
life.  At  night  he  was  "stretched  on  his 
back,  with  his  hands  extended,  and  his 
ankles  and  wrists  bound  fast  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  earthen  floor.  The  chil- 
dren now  profited  by  the  example  of  their 
parents,  and  amused  themselves  by  plac- 
ing live  coals  on  the  naked  bodies  of  their 
prisoners,  who,  bound  fast  and  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  which  made 
every  movement  a  torture,  were  some- 
times unable  to  shake  them  off."  For 
three  consecutive  days  the  torture  con- 
tinued; in  two  other  Mohawk  towns  they 
subsequently  endured  a  repetition  of  their 
sufferings.  Yet  throughout  Jogues  en- 
couraged his  feilow  countrymen,  con- 
verted some  of  the  Huron  prisoners,  and 
baptized  them  with  his  mangled  hands. 
The  sequel  ot  his  story  and  his  ultimate 
escape  to  France  are  well  told  by  Mr. 
Parkman.  Still  Jogues  had  the  heroism 
to  return  to  Canada.  Four  years  later 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Iro- 
quois. He  was  chosen  as  the  French 
emissary,  to  act  as  political  agent,  and  to 
found  a  mission,  prophetically  called  the 
*'  m-isijion  of  the  martyrs."  For  a  mo- 
ment he  recoiled  ;  but  the  weakness  was 
transient.  He  set  out  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  death.  "  I  bo  et  non  redibo,'' 
he  wrote  in  a  farewell  letter  to  a  friend. 
His  toreboding  was  realized.  After  once 
more  undergoing  torture,  he  was  merci- 
fully brained  with  a  hatchet. 

In  the  heroism  uf  his  life  and  death  he 
was,  before  three  years  had  passed, 
equalled  by  more  than  one  of  his  breth- 
ren. To  the  advantages  of  compact  or- 
ganization which  they  possessed  over 
other  tribes,  the  Iroquois  now  added 
superiority  in  weapons.  By  the  purchase 
of  arquebuses  trom  the  Dutch  traders 
of  Albany,  they  had  become  masters  of 
the  French  thunderbolts.  Emboldened 
by  success  they  aimed  at  the  annihilation 


of  the  Hurons.  They  called  the  FreDch 
cowards,  openly  attacked  their  forts,  and 
threatened  to  exterminate  them,  and  carry 
the  "  white  girls,"  meaoing  the  ouds,  to 
their  villages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hurons  were  dying  out.  They  dared  Dot 
cultivate  crops,  hunt,  or  trade  with  Que- 
bec for  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  Famioet 
pestilence,  and  war  thinned  their  duih* 
bers.  Their  spirit,  though  capable  of 
spasmodic  outbursts,  was  broken.  Like 
a  doomed  people,  they  were  suok  in  de- 
jection, paralyzed  with  fear,  incapable  of 
defending  themselves.  They  flocked  io 
crowds  to  the  priests ;  charity  was  made 
an  engine  of  conversion  ;  thousands  were 
fed  at  Ste.  Marie  ;  converts  were  baptised 
by  hundreds.  In  many  of  the  towns  the 
Christians  outnumbered  the  heathens; 
they  abandoned  cannibalism,  ceased  to 
burn  their  prisoners,  discontinued  their 
diabolic  games,  feasts,  and  dances.  Never 
had  the  future  of  the  mission  seemed 
more  hopeful. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  prospect 
of  the  Jesuits  seemed  brightest,  their 
labor  of  years  was  on  the  eve  of  destruc- 
tion. The  Iroquois  abandoned  their  in- 
roads of  small  scalping  parties  for  an 
invasion  in  force.  In  the  summer  of  1648 
the  Huron  town  of  St.  Joseph  was  burned; 
the  inhabitants  massacred;  the  mission- 
house  destroyed  ;  Daniel,  its  priest,  shot 
dead,  gasping  with  his  latest  breath  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Eight  months  later,  in 
March,  1649,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Ignace 
were  taken  and  burnt ;  the  two  priests, 
Bidbeuf  and  Lalemant,  were  captured 
alive.  Br^beuf's  fate  is  described  below. 
Without  leaders  and  without  organisa- 
tion, starving,  helpless  with  panic*  the 
Hurons  attempted  no  resistance.  They 
abandoned  their  settlements.  **Some 
roamed  northward  and  eastward  through 
the  half-thawed  wilderness ;  some  hid 
themselves  on  rocks  or  islands  of  Lake 
Huron;  some  sought  an  asylum  among 
the  Tobacco  Nation ;  a  few  joined  the 
Neutrals  on  the  north  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Hurons,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to  exist." 
There  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  mission:  Ste.  Marie 
was  abandoned.  In  June,  1650,  the  mis- 
erable remnant  of  the  Huron  nation  was 
conveyed  to  the  shelter  of  the  Fort  of  Que- 
bec. With  the  ruin  of  their  mission  was 
:  dispelled  the  Jesuit  dream  of  a  Christian 
empire  ;  many  of  the  priests  went  back  to 
!  France,  **  resolved,'*  writes  the  father  su- 
'  perior  (Lalemant),  **  to  return  to  the  com- 
:  bat  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpec." 
;  Others,  following  their  wanderinjf  flocks 
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to  ihe  north  and  west,  founded  new  mi»- 
•ions  on  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Superior,  and 
Lake  Michtgan. 

The  last  scene  of  this  tragedy  may  be 
appropriately  closed  with  the  fate  of  Brtf- 
beuf.  He  had  spent  the  winter  of  1625-6 
among  the  Algonquins ;  for  the  next  three 
jears  he  labored  among  Ihe  Hurona.  His 
mission  was  interrupted  by  the  English 
occupation  of  Quebec;  but  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Jesuits  to  reach  the  country  in 
1634.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Huron 
town  of  Ihonaliva,  "a  crowd  ran  out  to 
meet  him;  ■  Echom  has  come  again  I 
Echom  has  come  a^ain  I  '  they  cHecC  rec- 
ognizing the  stately  figure,  robed  in  black, 
that  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  for- 
est." From  1634  to  1649  he  was  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  mission.  On  Ihe 
afternoon  oi  March  16,  1649,  Ihe  day  on 
which  he  and  Lalemant,  the  nephew  of 
the  superior,  had  been  captured, 

Br^heuf  was  led  apart  and  bound  to  a  stake. 
He  seemed  more  concerned  for  hia  captive 
converls  than  for  himself,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  loud  voice,  exhorting  them  to  suffer  pa- 
tiently, and  promising  heaven  as  their  reward. 
The  lro((uais,  incensed,  scorched  him  from 
head  to  foot,  to  silence  him ;  nrhereupon,  in 
the  lone  oi  a  master,  he  threatened  them  with 
everlasiing  flames  for  persecuting  the  worship- 
pers iif  God.  As  he  continued  to  speak,  with 
voice  and  countenance  unchanged,  they  cut 
away  hia  lower  lip,  and  thrust  a  red-hot  iron 
down  his  throat.  He  alill  held  his  tall  form 
erect  and  defiant,  nirh  no  sign  or  sound  of 
pain;  and  they  tried  other  means  to  overcome 
faim.  Tliey  led  out  Lalemant,  that  Br^hcuf 
might  see  him  tortured.  They  had  tied  strips 
of  l>ark,  smeared  with  pilch,  about  his  naked 
body.  When  he  saw  the  condition  of  his 
superior,  lie  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  and 
called  out  to  him  with  a  broken  voice,  in  Ihe 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  We  are  made  a  spectacle 
(o  the  world,  10  angels,  and  to  men.''  Then 
he  threw  himself  at  Br^beuf's  feet ;  upon  which 
the  Iroquois  geiied  him,  made  him  fast  to  a 
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Heaven.  Next  they  hung  round  Br^beufs 
neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets  heated  red-hot ; 
bnl  Ihe  indomitable  priest  stood  like  a  rock. 
A  Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  con- 
vert of  the  mission,  but  was  now  an  Iroquois 
by  adoption,  called  out.  with  the  malice  of  a 
renegade,  to  pout  hot  water  on  their  heads. 
since  ihey  had  pouted  so  much  cold  water  on 
the  heads  of  others.  The  kettle  was  accord- 
ingly slung,  and  the  water  boiled  and  puured 
slowly  iin  the  heads  of  the  two  mlsaionaries. 
"We  baptise  you,"  they  cried,  "that  you  may 
be  happy  in  heaven  ;  fur  nobody  can  be  saved 
without  a  good  baptism  "  Br^uf  would  not 
flinch;  and,  in  a  rage,  they  cut  strip*  of  flesh 
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from  bis  llmba,  and  devoured  them  before  hli 
eyes.  After  a  successiott  of  other  revolting 
tortures,  they  aolped  him;  when,  seeing  him 
nearly  dead,  thev  laid  open  his  breast,  and 
came  in  a  crowd  to  drink  the  blood  of  to 
valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to  imbibe  with  it 
some  portion  of  his  courage.  A  chief  then 
tore  out  his  heart  and  devoured  it.  Thus  died 
Jean  de  Br^beuf,  the  founder  of  the  Huron 
mission,  its  truest  hero  and  its  greatest  martyr. 
(Jesuits  in  North  America,  pp.  38S-9.) 

H  the  Red  Indiana  could  ever  have  been 
tamed,  the  Jesuits  wnald  have  performed 
the  talk.  The  Huron  tniaaion  had  failed, 
but  they  did  not  despair.  They  had  ex- 
perieoced  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  the 
Iroquois,  yet  their  order  contained  men 
courageoua  enough  to  attempt  their  cod- 
version.  As  political  agents  the  Jesuits 
saw  the  value  of  their  alliance.  Lying 
between  Canada  and  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glish settlements,  the  Iroquois  country 
was  the  highway  of  commerce  with  th« 
West.  The  Jesuits  hoped  to  ally  the 
Indiana  against  the  heretics  of  New  Am- 
sterdam and  New  England,  to  rnonopoliie 
the  fur  trade  with  the  interior,  to  secure 
□ot  only  peace  (or  Canada,  bat  a  barrier 
against  her  European  rivals.  Conversion 
lo  the  Catholic  faith  was  once  more  Ihe 
means  l^  which  they  hoped  to  cement  the 
alliance.  In  1653  a  short  lull  occurred  in 
the  perpetual  wars  waged  by  the  Iroquois 
against  the  French.  They  were  anxious 
for  peace  and  even  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  and  a  colony.  Apparently 
the  object  of  the  Iroquois  was  thus  to 
lure  into  their  power  the  Christian  Ho- 
rons ;  from  the  first  they  intended  lo  mas* 
sacre  the  colonists.  With  devoted  seal 
the  Jesuits  accepted  the  proposal.  "  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs,"  said  one  of  (hem, 
"is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  if  we  die 
by  the  fires  of  the  Iroquois,  we  shall  have 
won  eternal  life  by  snatching  souls  from 
the  Sres  of  hell."  Le  Mercier,  the  supe- 
rior, with  three  other  Jesuits,  two  lay 
brethren,  forty  or  fifty  Frenchmen,  and  a 
large  number  of  the'  Christian  Hurona, 
set  out  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  across  Lake 
Ontario,  up  Ihe  Oswego  to  Lake  Onon- 
daga. There,  on  a  spot  still  kuown  as 
the  Jesuits'  Well,  they  founded  the  mis- 
sion of  Ste.  Marie,  at  once  as  a  religious 
and  political  outwork.  For  nearly  a  year 
they  preached,  tauchl,  and  catechized. 
During  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  time  their 
deaths  had  been  decreed;  the  day  and 
hour  were  revealed  by  a  dying  convert. 
Hastily  summoning  the  priests  from  the 
detached  missions,  the  fifty-three  colonists 
assembled  ia  the  fortified  house  Xt  Ste. 
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Marie.  The  sequel  well  illusirates  the 
courage  and  address  with  which  the  Jes- 
uits confronted  danger.     If  rhcy  escaped 

had  before  denounced  as  diabolical,  the 
harshest  critic  cannot  condemn  their  pli- 
ancy. The  ruse  is  far  removed  Irani  their 
adoption  of  the  heathen  riles  of  China 
and  Malabar.  They  collected  eighteen 
canoes,  and  secretly  prepared,  in  the  lolt 
of  the  mission,  two  flat  boats;  with  these 
they  had  sufficient  means  of  transport. 
But  a  crowd  of  Onoodagas  were  already 
bivouacked  betweeu  them  and  the  lake, 
loungingTound  the  house,  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  preserving  the  friendliest  de- 
meanor. There  seemed  no  mode  of  es- 
cape. From  this  desperate  peril  they 
extricated  themselves  by  a  fistin  A  man- 
ger tout.  A  young  Frenchman,  the 
adopted  son  of  an  Iroquois  chief,  told  his 
Indian  father  that  he  was  warned  in  a 
dream  oC  approaching  death,  unless  the 
spirits  were  appeased  by  a  medicine  feast. 
At  these  meals  everything  set  before  the 
guests  must  be  eaten,  or  the  spirits  were 
not  propitiated.  The  Jesuits  killed  their 
ho^s  and  poultry,  and  ransacked  their 
stores  for  the  feast;  games  occupied  the 
afternoon ;  in  the  evening  the  meal  be^an. 
Seated  gravely  in  a  ring,  their  Indian  , 
guests  fell  to  their  work,  while  the  French  . 
musicians  encouraged  their  eSorti  with 
drums,  trumpets,  and  singing. 

Under  cover  of  the  din,  the  boats  were  car-  | 
ricil  from  llie  ic^r  of  (he  miss  ion- house  to  the 
borders  iif  the  lake.  It  was  nearly  eleven  i 
o'clock.  The  miaerahle  guests  were  choking 
with  repletion.  They  prayed  the  young  French- 
min  I'l  dispense  them  from  furtlier  surfeit. 
"Will  you  suffer  me  to  dief"  he  asked,  in 

Eiieous  tones.  Thcy  bent  to  their  task  again, 
nt  Nature  soon  reached  her  utmost  iimll ; 
and  they  sat  helpless  as  a  conventicle  of  gorged 
turkey- buzzards,  wiihuuc  the  power  possessed 
bv  thi>se  unseemly  birds  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  burden.  "That  will  do,"  said  the  young 
mjn, "  yuu  liave  eaten  enough  ;  my  life  is  saveit 
Xow  you  tan  sleep  till  we  Come  in  the  morning 
to  walicti  you  fur  prayers."  And  one  of  his 
companions  played  soft  airs  on  a  violin  to  lull 
them  to  rcpoxe.  Soon  alt  were  asleep,  oi  in  a 
lethargy  akin  to  sleep.  The  Few  remaining 
Frenchmen  now  silently  withdrew,  and  cau- 
tiously descended  to  the  shore,  where  tlieit 
comrades,  already  embarked,  lay  on  their  uars  , 
anxiously  awailini;  them.  Snow  was  falling  i 
fast  as  they  pushed  out  upon  the  murky  waters. 
.  .  .  When  day  broke.  Lake  Onondaga  was  far  | 
twhind,  and  around  ihcm  was  the  leaHesn,  life-  ' 
(Old  Kcgime  in  Canada,  pp.  3J- 
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I  The  period  of  misiioaarf  enterpristt 
was  drawing  to  a  close;  its  eod  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by 
the  Iroquois.  In  the  art  of  savage  wanhs 
few  scattered  colonists  were  00  match  for 
the  Indians,  who,  wrote  a  Jesuit,  "ap- 
proach like  foxes,  attack  like  lions,  and  dis- 
appear like  birds."  The  woods  inarmeil 
with  these  invisible  foes.  In  the  daylims 
they  surprised  workers  in  the  fields;  at 
night  they  prowled  round  the  houses, 
ready  to  brain  stray  lahabitaiits,  "Thej 
haunt  us,"  cried  the  despairlDg  father 
superior,  "like  persecuting goblios.  They 
kill  our  new-ma!de  Christians  in  our  arms. 
If  they  meet  us  on  the  river,  they  kill  ns. 
If  they  find  us  in  the  huts  of  our  Indiaas, 
they  burn  us  and  them  together."  Thev 
landed  close  to  Quebec,  and  carried  oS 
the  Christian  HuronsasprisoDcri.  Even 
in  the  Fort  of  SI.  Lotiis,  the  governor  was 
startled  by  their  war-whoops.  Governor 
after  governor  vainly  pelltioaed  for  troops, 
While  the  Iroquois  were  at  war  the  oA- 
ony  starved,  for  the  fur  trade  was  de- 
stroyed ;  no  money  could  be  obtained  to 
repair  the  decaying  fortifications.  Deeds 
of  surpassing  heroism,  like  that  of  Dauisc 
at  Long  Saut,  might  save  the  colony  for  a 
time,  but  it  plainW  must  succumb  at  last. 
Everything  had  been  staked  oo  the  eS> 
cacy  of  the  missions,  and  the  miMiODS 
had  failed. 

In  1659  the  whole  population  of  Can- 
ada, priests,  nuns,  settlers,  and  traders, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-live 'hundred  per- 
sons. During  the  summer  the  colonists 
hunted,  fished,  or  tilled  their  scanty  clear- 
ings; in  the  winter  they  hewed  timber, 
split  shingles,  and  sawed  wood  for  the 
market  at  Quebec.  But  the  colony  was 
not  agricultural,  or  even  self-^upportin^ 
It  depended  on  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  suppleraenteil 
by  aid  from  home.  The  colonists  were 
gathered  in  three  principal  stations  — 
.Montreal,  Trois  Riviires,  and  Quebec. 
Montreal  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians;  it  was  the  Castle 
Dangerous  of  the  colony.  It  contained 
"  some  forty  small,  compact  houses  ranged 
parallel  to  the  river,  chiefly  along  the  line 
of  what  is  now  St.  Paul's  Street,"  pro- 
tected by  a  square  fort,  and  a  massive 
stone  windmill  pierced  with  loopholes, 
built  00  the  Point  aux  Trembles  by  the 
Sulpiiian  fathers.  Montreal  contained 
about  fifty  families.  In  this  advanced  fort 
was  the  Sulpitian  Mission,  an  Hftlel  Dieu, 
and  a  school  served  by  devoted  nutis. 
Trois  Rivi&res  was  a  fur-trading  station 
coQiainiog  twenty-five    houses,  enclosed 
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with  a  square  palisade.  In  1665  the  Up- 
per Town  of  Quebec  on  the  promontory 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  ecclesiastical 
baildinurs,  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  the  Ursuline  Convent,  where 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  ruled  her 
pupils  and  her  nuns,  the  buildings  and 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Laval's  semi- 
nary. The  stone-and-timber-built  chateau 
of  St.  Louis,  **  the  sendchaussie^  or  court- 
house, the  tavern  of  one  Jacques  Bois- 
don  on  the  square  near  the  church,  and 
a  few  houses  along  the  line  of  what  is  now 
St.  Louis  Street,  comprise  nearly  all  the 
civil  part  of  the  Upper  Town."  In  the 
square,  markets  were  held  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays.  *Md  the  midst  of  the  Lower 
Town  stood  the  magazine  of  the  Company, 
with  its  two  round  towers  and  two  project- 
ing wings.  It  was  here  that  all  the  beaver- 
skins  of  the  colony  were  collected,  as- 
sorted, and  shipped  for  France."  Smoking 
was  forbidden  in  the  streets,  for  the 
wooden  roofs  and  fronts  of  the  houses, 
and  the  piles  of  cordwood  and  hay  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  exposed  the 
town  to  constant  risk  of  fire.  Above  and 
below  Quebec  were  a  few  outlying  cabins 
built  by  the  more  adventurous  settlers. 

Severance  from  civilized  life  and  the 
Old  World  fostered  in  the  Canadian  set- 
tlers a  sense  of  their  dependence.  Like 
their  mediaeval  ancestors,  they  felt  the 
weakness  of  man  and  the  strength  of  God, 
realized  without  an  effort  that  invisible 
world  which  advancing  civilization  de- 
stroys. Many  of  the  ships  which  left 
France  for  Canada  sailed  from  St.  Malo; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  colonists  were  Bret- 
ons, whose  intense  piety  was  colored  by 
the  wild  superstitions  which  are  recorded 
in  the  *•  Grand  Insulaire  et  Pilotage  "  of 
Andr^  Thevet,  and  which,  as  M.  Souves- 
tre  has  told  us,  are  yet  cherished  by 
Us  dcmicrs  Bretons,  Intensely  ignorant, 
they  were  instructed  by  priests  scarcely 
less  superstitious  than  themselves.  It  is 
creditable  to  their  spiritual  rulers  that  00 
witches  were  discovered  in  Canada,  and 
that  the  colony  was  free  from  **  New  En- 
gland tragedies."  But  in  a  dififerent  direc- 
tion their  imaginations  were  wrought  upon 
by  their  physical  surroundings.  Carrying 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  ever  encounter- 
ing tresh  wonders  of  nature,  which  seemed 
to  render  impossibilities  possible,  the 
Canadians  saw  and  heard  around  them 

Calling  shapes  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wilderness. 

This   incessant  supernaturalism  of  the 
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French  Canadians  is  a  striking  feature  id 
their  early  history.  Like  the  New  En- 
gland settlers,  they  believed  that  they  had 
special  claims  to  providential  interven- 
tions and  mysterious  tokens,  because,  to 
their  excited  imaginations,  the  fiends  of 
hell  were  leagued  to  bafHe  their  enterprise. 
Miracles  abounded;  the  Sulpitians  vied 
with  the  Jesuits  io  their  production.  In 
1658  portents  and  prodigies  heralded  the 
impending  invasion  of  Quebec  by  the  Iro- 
quois. A  blazing  canoe  sailed  across  the 
sky ;  the  air  was  alive  with  confused  cries 
and  lamentations;  a  voice  of  thunder 
sounded  from  mid-heaven.  Awful  signs 
preceded  the  great  earthquake  of  1663, 
which  came  as  a  chastisement  to  the  col- 
ony for  its  drunkenness.  A  globe  of  flame 
issued  from  the  moon  and  disappeared 
behind  the  mouotaio  above  Montreal  with 
a  noise  as  loud  as  a  cannon.  Blazing  ser- 
pents borne  on  wings  of  fire  lighted  up 
the  night;  voices  sounded  through  the 
forest,  proclaiming  **  Strange  things  will 
happen  to-day  ;  the  earth  will  quake  1 " 
four  furious  demons  were  seen  shaking 
the  four  corners  of  Quebec,  and  were  only 
restrained  from  reducing  it  to  ruins  by  **a 
person  of  admirable  majesty  and  ravish- 
ing beauty,"  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  Jesuits  set  forth  on  their  mis- 
sions to  attack  the  demons  in  their  very 
stronghold  ;  and  the  same  feeling  was  en- 
couraged in  the  colonists.  The  Iroquois 
were  regarded  as  the  myrmidons  of  Satan ; 
those  who  died  in  battle  for  Mary  and  her 
divine  son  were  secure  of  Paradise.  The 
Catholics  were  the  fold  of  Christ ;  their 
wars  were  crusades  against  the  powers  of 
evil.  The  island  of  Montreal  was  the 
property  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  its  defend- 
ers were  enrolled  in  a  military  fraternity 
as  *' soldiers  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph."  The  outlying  re- 
doubts on  the  skirts  of  the  settlement 
were  called  by  the  names  of  saints ;  the 
largest  was  the  redoubt  of  the  Infant 
Jesus.  Tracy's  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois  in  1666  started  *'on  the  day  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  for  whose 
glory,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  it  was  un- 
dertaken." The  soldiers  were  made  to 
understand  that  the  war  was  waged  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Five  hundred  bore  scapularies  of  the  Holy 
Virgin. 

Like  the  faith  of  the  Puritans,  their  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the 
proximity  of  earthly  and  unearthly  dan- 
gers, grew  stern  ancl  sombre.  The  appal- 
ling severity  of  Canadian  winters  seemed 
to  freeze  up  its  founts  of  gentleness.  1 1  was 
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alloyed  with  a  bigotry  scarcely  less  harsh 
than  that  described  in  •*The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter." The  atmosphere  of  colonial  life  was 
charged  with  gloom.  Th^  parti  d^vot  d^- 
nounced  costly  apparel,  feasts,  balls,  plays, 
late  dinners,  low-necked  dresses,  and  knots 
of  ribbons,  with  a  severity  less  congenial 
to  the  mirth-loving  Frenchman  than  to 
the  grim  and  acrid  elders  of  Salem.  The 
Jesuits  had  established  an  Inquisition 
"worse  than  that  ot  Spain.'*  Not  content 
with  the  confessional,  they  associated  the 
women  and  girls  of  Quebec  into  a  "con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Family,"  under  a 
vow  to  tell  every  good  or  evil  deed  they 
knew  of  every  person  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. La  Hontan  complains  that  he  could 
DOt  go  on  a  pleasure  party,  nor  play  a 
game  of  cards,  nor  visit  the  ladies,  with- 
out being  publicly  attacked  from  the  pul- 
pit. He  bitterly  laments  the  destruction 
of  his  copy  of  Petronius,  which  was 
expurgated  by  a  zealous  cur^.  iMasquer- 
aders  were  excommunicated  ;  the  priests 
forced  themselves  into  private  houses, 
carried  off  and  whipped  women  who  had 
been  to  a  ball  or  worn  a  mask.  At  Mont- 
real the  Sulpitians  built  a  house  in  which 
they  shut  up  girls  who  caused  scandal  by 
their  love  ot  amusement.  The  Huguenot 
merchants  of  Rochelle  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  their  religion,  and  could  not  win- 
ter in  the  colony  without  a  license.  No 
sooner  did  a  ship  arrive  in  the  river  than 
she  was  boarded  by  the  Jesuits,  who  con- 
verted the  heretics.  So  complete  was  the 
ascendency  of  the  Jesuits  that  when  Louis 
XIV.  empowered  the  governor  Denon- 
ville  to  imprison  heretics  or  quarter  the 
soldiery  upon  them,  he  replied,  "  There  is 
not  a  heretic  here.'* 

United,  the  colonists  could  hardly  make 
head  against  their  common  foe.  But  their 
internal  dissensions  were  bitter.  Mont 
real  claimed  independence  of  Quebec; 
Jesuits  contended  with  Sulpitians,  Ultra- 
montanes  with  Gallicans;  Church  and 
State  were  at  open  feud.  The  chief  root 
of  dissensions  lay  in  the  determination  of 
the  Jesuits  to  exalt  the  Church  above  the 
State.  In  their  quarrel  with  the  Sulpi- 
tians, they  had  right  on  their  side.  For 
thirty  years  they  had  themselves  consti 
tuted  the  Canadian  Church;  they  had  en- 
dured privations  and  martyrdoms ;  the 
very  existence  of  the  colony  was  due  to 
their  efforts.  But  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  now  in  charge  of  .Montreal,  as- 
pired to  give  Canada  a  bishop  from  their 
brotherhood.  They  induced  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  to  appoint  Queylus,  one 
of  their  body,  his  vicar-general  in  Canada. 


The  Jesuits  accepted  his  authority,  bat 
prepared  to  supersede  it  with  that  or  their 
own  representative.  Their  influeDce  at 
court  was  great,  and  AoDe  of  Austria 
invited  them  to  nominate  a  bishop.  For- 
bidden by  the  rules  of  their  order  to 
choose  a  bishop  from  their  own  body,  their 
choice  in  1659  ^^^'  ^^  Francois  Xavier 
Laval  de  Montmorency,  Abb^  de  Mon- 
tigny.  Highly  reputed  for  his  saoctity, 
rich,  nobly  born,  supported  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  permanent  official,  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  crown,  "the  modest 
Levite,"  as  his  biographers  call  him,  be- 
came the  first  power  in  Canada.  He 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  famous  con- 
stable, the  premier  baron  ckritien^  whose 
son  Henry  was  the  compare  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  whose  grandson  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Louis  XIII.  From  his  youth 
Laval  had  renounced  the  world.  He  re- 
ceived the  tonsure  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
he  was  living  in  the  Hermitage  of  Caen, 
a  society  founded  to  detect  and  extirpate 
Jansenism.    At  the  Hermitage,  Laval'a 

ordinary  occupations  were  prayer,  mortifica- 
tion, instruction  of  the  poor,  and  spiritual 
readings  or  conferences ;  his  recreations  were 
to  labor  in  the  hospitals,  wait  upon  the  sick 
and  pour,  make  their  beds,  dress  their  wounds, 
and  aid  them  in  their  most  repulsive  needs. 
.  .  .  Yet,  though  living  at  this  time  in  a  state 
of  habitual  religious  exaltation,  he  was  by 
nature  no  mere  dreamer ;  and  in  whatever 
heights  his  spirit  might  wander,  his  feet  were 
always  planted  on  the  solid  earth.  His  flaming 
zeal  had  for  its  servants  a  hard,  practical  na- 
ture, perfectly  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  a 
narrow  intellect,  a  stiff  and  persistent  will, 
and,  as  his  enemies  thought,  the  love  of  dom- 
ination native  to  his  blood. 

Several  portraits  of  Laval  are  extant  A 
drooping  nose  of  portentous  size;  a  well- 
formed  forehead ;  a  brow  strongly  arched,  a 
bright,  clear  eye  ;  scanty  hair,  half  hidden  by  a 
black  skull-cap;  thin  lips,  compressed  and 
rigid,  betraying  a  spirit  not  easy  to  move  or 
convince ;  features  of  that  indescribable  cast 
which  mark  the  priestly  type ;  such  is  Laval, 
as  he  looks  grimly  down  on  us  from  the  dingy 
canvas  of  two  centuries  ago.  (Old  Regime, 
pp.  94-95,  104-5.) 

Laval  came  out  to  New  France  as  the 
creature  of  the  papacy.  The  concordat  of 
Bologna  was  evaded  on  the  plea  that  **  Can- 
ada, a  country  of  infidel  savages,  was  under 
papal  jurisdiction.**  He  was  appointed 
the  pope's  vicar-apostolic  for  Canada, 
with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Petraea  in 
Arabia.  It  was  not  till  1674  that  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Quebec.  His  aim  through- 
out  was  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
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Charch,  which  was  lod<^ed  in  himself.  As 
a  Cathoh'c,  a  priest,  and  a  man,  he  was 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  side  of  centraliza- 
tion and  absolutism.  Different  views  may 
be  held  of  his  policy,  but  to  him,  as  the 
founder  of  the  greater  and  lesser  semina> 
ries,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  a 
Canadian  priesthood,  and  of  the  farm- 
school  of  St.  Joachim,  supplying  technical 
education,  Canada  unquestionably  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  He  acquired 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  among  them 
Beaupr<5,  with  which  he  endowed  his  edu- 
cational establishments.  From  the  reve- 
nues of  this  endowment,  the  greater  and 
lesser  seminaries  are  still  supported;  and 
from  the  same  source  was  founded  the 
Laval  University,  which  commemorates 
his  name.  On  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
system  he  has  also  left  his  mark.  His 
despotic  temper  insisted  that  the  Cana- 
dian cur^  should,  unlike  his  French 
brother,  be  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
bishop  —  not  a  fixture  in  his  parish,  but  a 
missionary,  coming  and  going  at  the  bid- 
ding of  his  superior.  Louis  XIV.  yielded 
the  point  with  reluctance,  but  the  system 
thus  established  still  characterizes  the 
Canadian  priesthood. 

Intolerant  of  divided  authority,  Laval 
at  once  asserted  his  ecclesiastical  suprem- 
acy by  shipping  Queylus  off  to  France. 
A  conflict  with  the  governor,  D'Argenson, 
and  the  civil  power  speedily  followed. 
The  points  in  dispute  appeared  trivial ;  in 
reality  they  involved  the  subordination  of 
the  State  to  the  Church.  So  intolerable 
grew  the  friction  that  D'Argenson,  partly 
through  Laval's  influence,  was  recalled. 
His  successor,  D'Avaugour,  met  with  the 
same  fate  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop. 
The  next  governor,  SafiEray  de  M^zy,  was 
selected  by  Laval ;  but,  before  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  his  patron  had  procured  his 
peremptory  dismissal.  Within  six  years 
Laval  had  made  one  governor,  and  over- 
thrown three.  He  had  exemplified  the 
truth  of  a  saying,  imputed  to  him  by 
D'Argenson,  "  A  bishop  may  do  what  he 
likes." 

But  before  the  fall  of  Mdzy  the  third 
period  of  Canadian  history  had  com- 
menced. By  the  failure  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions the  dream  of  a  theocratic  empire 
was  dispelled.  Religion  could  not  subdue 
the  Iroquois;  military  force  was  impera- 
tively needed  to  save  the  colony  from  de- 
struction. The  Jesuits  recognized  the 
changed  situation.  They  labored  with 
the  same  devotion,  though  for  a  different 
object.  They  no  longer  sought  to  found 
a  Christian   kingdom,  but  to  extend  the 


possessions  of  their  order.  No  longer 
paramount  in  the  settled  portions  of  the 
colony,  they  turned  to  the  unexplored 
west,  where  they  strove  to  reproduce  the 
Utopias  of  Paraguay,  from  which  other 
white  men  were  excluded.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  decline  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  was  accelerated  by  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  previous  triumph.  Though 
a  pious  Catholic,  Louis  XIV.  was  not  the 
sovereign  to  endure  a  spiritual  despotism ; 
the  successes  of  Laval  proved  Pyrrhic 
victories.  Temporal  interests  and  civil 
power  gained  the  ascendency;  forts  took 
the  place  of  missions.  By  the  side  of  and 
above  the  bishop  stood  the  governor  and 
the  intendant,  the  three  representing  the 
threefold  monopoly  of  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  trade.  Every  outlying  station 
had  its  commandant,  its  storekeeper,  and 
its  priest. 

Under  Colbert's  vigorous  administra- 
tion, the  home  government  awoke  to  the 
potential  value  of  Canada.  D'Avaugour, 
whose  dismissal  Laval  had  procured,  was 
a  shrewd,  energetic  soldier.  After  his 
recall,  he  addressed  to  Colbert  a  memo- 
rial upon  the  colony,  which  produced  a 
strong  impression  at  court :  — 

"The  St.  Lawrence,"  he  says,  "is  the  en- 
trance to  what  may  be  made  the  greatest  state 
in  the  world;"  and  in  his  purely  military  way 
he  recounts  the  means  of  realizing  this  great 
possibility.  Three  thousand  soldiers  should 
be  sent  to  the  colony,  to  be  discharged  and 
turned  into  settlers  after  three  years  of  service. 
During  these  three  years  they  may  make  Que- 
bec an  impregnable  fortress,  subdue  the  Iro- 
quois, build  a  strong  fort  on  the  river  where 
the  Dutch  have  a  miserable  redoubt,  called 
Fort  Orange  (Albany),  and  finally  open  a  way 
by  that  river  to  the  sea.  Thus  the  heretics 
will  be  driven  out,  and  the  King  will  be  master 
of  America,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  yearly  for  ten  years.  (Old 
Regime,  p.  129.) 

D'Avaugour's  advice  coincided  with  Col- 
bert's schemes  for  the  expansion  of 
France.  By  ao  edict  of  May,  1664,  Louis 
XIV.  created  the  Company  of  the  West 
Indies,  modelled  upon  the  great  trading 
corporations  of  Holland.  To  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  were  transferred 

Western  Africa  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  South  America  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  Cayenne,  the  An- 
tilles, and  all  New  France,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  Virginia  and  Florida,  to  be  held  of  the 
Crown  on  the  simple  condition  of  faith  and 
homage.  As,  according  to  the  edict,  the  glory 
of  God  was  the  chief  object  in  view,  the  Com- 
pany was  required  to  supply  its  possessions 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  priests,  and  dili- 
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gently  to  exclude  all  teachers  of  false  doctrine. 
(Old  Regime,  p.  174.) 

The  kin<;  exercised  the  rij2:ht  of  nomiDat- 
iDg  the  rulers  of  his  American  dominions. 
In  November,  1663,  the  Marquis  de  Tracy 
was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  March, 
1665,  Daniel  de  Rdmy,  Sieur  de  Cour- 
celle,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Talon  were  sent 
out  as  governor  and  intendant  of  New 
France.  On  June  30,  1665,  Tracy  landed 
at  Quebec,  attended  by  a  gorgeous  retinue. 
His  magnificence  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  colo- 
nial surroundings.  Laval,  who  awaited 
him  at  Notre  Dame  in  full  pontificals, 
attended  by  priests  and  Jesuits,  alone 
vied  with  him  in  the  externals  of  power. 
Throughout  the  season  of  1665,  soldiers, 
settlers,  young  women  for  wives,  in  all 
about  two  thousand  persons,  and  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  in  abundance  were  land- 
ed at  the  royal  charges.  *•  At  length," 
writes  Mother  Jucherau,  '*our  joy  was 
completed  by  the  arrival  of  two  vessels, 
with  Monsieur  de  Courcelle,  our  govern- 
or, Monsieur  Talon,  our  intendant,  and 
the  last  companies  of  the  regiment  of 
Carignan." 

The  object  of  Tracy's  visit  was  to  crush 
the  Iroquois.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
at  his  disposal  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
the  first  which  had  been  sent  to  Canada, 
veterans  of  the  Fronde  and  Turkish  wars, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  de  Sa- 
litres.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  military  operations.  It  was  not  till 
the  following  year  that  Tracy  set  out  on 
his  expedition,  crossed  Lake  Champlain, 
threaded  the  Narrows,  and  landed  where 
Fort  William  Henry  was  afterwards  built. 
Between  the  French  and  the  nearest  Mo- 
hawk town  lay  one  hundred  miles  of  rough 
inarching.  Six  hundred  regulars,  six  hun- 
dred Canadians,  and  one  hundred  friendly 
Indians  as  scouts,  composed  the  force. 
All  were  full  of  enthusiasm.  **It  seems 
to  them,"  wrote  Mother  Mary,  "that  they 
are  going  to  lay  siege  to  Paradise,  and 
win  it,  and  enter  in,  because  thev  are 
fighting  for  religion  and  the  faith."  With- 
out opposition  they  captured  the  five  Mo- 
hawk towns,  burnt  the  houses,  destroyed 
the  stores  of  corn  and  food;  Te  Deums 
were  sung,  masses  said ;  the  cross,  and 
by  its  side  the  royal  arms,  were  planted; 
the  troops  shouted  **Vive  le  roi!"  and 
commenced  their  return.  The  expedition 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
Iroquois  ;  for  twenty  years  peace  endured 
without  an  open  rupture.  Tracy's  work 
was  done.     With  his  glittering  train   he 


sailed  for  France,  leaving  to  Courcelle  and 
Talon  the  task  of  ruling  and  organixing 
the  colony. 

At  the  moment  of  their  triumph  it  it 
curious  to  mark  the  shadow  of  coming 
conflict  thrown  across  the  path  of  the 
French.  Nicholls,  governor  of  New  York, 
tried  hard  to  persuade  the  New  England 
colonists  to  combine  and  attack  the 
French  on  their  homeward  march.  If, 
he  urged,  Tracy's  forces  were  destroyed, 
the  conquest  of  Canada  would  be  easv. 
New  Amsterdam  passed  into  the  hanos 
of  England  two  years  before  Tracy's  ex- 
pedition. Mrs.  Lamb's  voluminous  his- 
tory of  New  York  contains  a  very  careful 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the 
events  by  which  it  was  preceded.  Henry 
Hudson  was  employed  in  1609  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  discovert 
short  passage  to  Asia.  He  reached  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  sailed  up  the  river, 
which  was  called  after  him,  as  far  as  Al- 
bany. Boundary  disputes  at  once  arose 
between  England  and  Holland. 

The  Dutch  statesmen  claimed  that  they  had 
discovered  the  Hudson  River  in  1609;  that 
some  of  their  people  had  returned  there  in 
1610 ;  that  a  specific  trading  charter  had  been 
granted  in  1614 ;  that  a  fort  and  garrison  had 
been  maintained  there  until  the  n)rmation,  in 
1623,  of  the  West  India  Company,  which  had 
since  occupied  the  country;  and  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  purchase  of  the  land  from  its 
aboriginal  owners.  The  English  based  their 
claims  upon  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Cabot,  and  upon  the  patents  granted  by  James 
I.  They  declared  that  the  Indians  were  not 
bond  fide  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  that,  CYcn 
if  they  were,  they  could  not  give  a  legal  title 
unless  all  of  them  jointly  contracted  with  the 
purchaser.  They  kindly  offered  to  allow  the 
Dutch  to  remain  in  New  Netherland  if  they 
would  submit  themselves  to  the  English  Gof- 
ernment ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  per^ 
mitted  "to  encroach  upon  a  colony  of  soch 
importance  as  New  England."  (History  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  pp.  64-5.) 

In  1664,  Charles  and  his  ministers  de- 
termined to  seize  New  Netherland.  Clar- 
endon affixed  the  seal  to  a  patent  by  which 
the  king  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  the 
whole  of  the  Dutch  colony.  James  fitted 
out  an  expedition**  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Robert  Nicholls,  the  groom  of  his 
bedchamber,  who  was  also  commissioned 
as  governor  of  the  yet  unpossessed  terrl« 
tory.'*  The  Dutch  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared when  the  English  fleet  arrived. 
Stuyvesant,  the  governor,  was  compelled 
to  surrender ;  and  on  September  6^  l6(64t 
I  si;;ned  the  articles  of  capitulation.  **  The 
i  Dutch  citizens  were  guaranteed  secoritj 
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ID  their  property,  customs,  conscience, 
and  religion.  Intercourse  with  Holland 
was  to  continue  as  before  the  comin?  of 
the  English.  Public  buildings  and  public 
records  were  to  be  respected,  and  all  civil 
officers  were  to  remain  in  power  until  the 
customary  time  for  a  new  election."  The 
only  palliation  for  an  act  justly  stigma- 
tized as  base  lay  in  the  neglect  with  which 
the  States-General  treated  New  Nether- 
land.  To  Canada,  as  the  action  of  Nich- 
olls  clearly  foreshadowed,  the  event  was 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Under  the  administrative  system  estab- 
lished in  1665  Canada  was  governed  for 
the  next  century.  That  system  displays, 
as  if  it  were  a  microscope,  the  character- 
istic defects  of  French  absolutism.  Its 
results  were  fatal  to  New  France.  As  in 
the  second  period  everything  was  staked 
on  the  success  of  missionary  enterprise, 
so  in  the  third  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
wholly  depended  on  the  power  of  the 
mother  country.  During  the  first  period 
of  his  reign  Louis  XIV.  showed  a  pater- 
nal interest  in  the  progress  of  New 
France.  He  built  churches,  aided  con- 
vents and  seminaries,  supplemented  the 
pay  of  curds,  relieved  the  indigent,  sup)- 
ported  experimental  industries,  subsidized 
trade  and  agriculture.  But  as  his  Euro- 
pean wars  extended,  his  interest  grew 
spasmodic,  or  with  his  increased  expendi- 
ture his  means  of  rendering  assistance 
diminished. 

Canada,  like  a  French  province,  was 
reigned  over  by  a  governor  and  ruled  by 
an  intendant.  A  minute  despotism  regu- 
lated every  detail  of  political  and  social 
life.  In  the  hands  of  the  governor,  the 
intendant,  and  the  superior  council  were 
concentrated  all  the  powers  of  the  State. 
De  Courcelle  was  styled  in  his  commis- 
sion *'Gouverneur  et  Lieutenant  Gdndral 
en  Canada,  Acadie,  Isle  de  Terreneuve, 
et  autres  pays  de  la  France  Septentrio- 
nale."  Distance  from  France  gave  a 
vigorous  man,  like  Frontenac,  a  reality  of 
power,  of  which  provincial  governors  at 
home  possessed  only  the  shadow.  In 
rank  the  governor  was  the  first  person  in 
the  co!ony.  Military  matters  and  foreign 
relations  were  his  special  province.  The 
local  governors  of  Montreal,  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, and  Quebec  were  his  subordinates. 

The  commission  of  the  intendant 
clothed  him  with  enormous  powers.  He 
is  styled  *'  Intendant  de  la  Justice,  Police, 
et  Finance,  en  Canada,  Acadie,  Terre- 
neuve, et  autres  pays  de  la  France  Sep- 
tentrionale."  To  him  was  intrusted  the 
whole  administrative  business  of  the  col- 
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ony.  Generally  a  man  of  low  birth  and 
legal  training,  he  was  the  king's  agent,  as 
the  governor  was  the  king's  representa- 
tive. He  presided  over  the  sessions  of 
the  council,  took  the  votes,  pronounced 
its  decisions.  He  possessed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  royal 
rights  or  conflicts  between  seigneur  and 
vassal.  He  appointed  inferior  judges  from 
whose  decision  he  was  the  court  of  appeal. 
Controlling  the  whole  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money,  he  had  an  important  voice  in 
the  special  department  of  his  colleague. 
He  was  required  to  be  present  at  councils 
of  war.  He  decided  the  amount  and 
method  of  taxation,  ordered  and  superin- 
tended all  roads  and  public  works,  relieved 
the  indigent,  for  beggars  swarmed  in 
Canada,  instructed  peasants  in  agricul- 
ture, and  artisans  in  arts  and  manufacture, 
commanded  or  forbade  methods  and  prod- 
ucts of  industry.  He  issued  ordinances 
having  the  force  of  law;  and  his  commis- 
sion authorized  him  to  **  order  everything 
as  he  shall  see  just  and  proper."  A  great 
number  of  these  ordinances  have  oeen 
preserved. 

They  were  usually  read  to  the  people  at  the 
doors  of  churches  after  mass,  or  sometimes  by 
the  cut6  from  bis  pulpit.  They  relate  to  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  —  regulations  of  inns 
and  markets,  poaching,  preservation  of  game, 
sale  of  brandy,  rent  of  pews,  stray  hoes,  mad 
dogs,  tithes,  matrimonial  (quarrels,  fast  driving, 
wards  and  guardians,  weights  and  measures, 
nuisances,  value  of  coinage,  trespass  on  land, 
building  churches,  observance  of  Sunday,  pres- 
ervation of  timber,  seignior  and  vassal,  settle- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  many  other  matters. 
(Old  Regime,  pp.  277-8.) 

In  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  inten- 
dant limited  the  people  of  Montreal  to  two 
horses,  or  mares,  and  one  foal.  To  pre- 
serve the  innocence  of  rural  manners, 
country  people  were  forbidden  to  live  in 
Quebec  under  severe  penalties,  and  citi- 
zens were  fined  if  they  let  lodgings  to 
rustics. 

Two  rival  potentates  like  the  governor 
and  the  intendant  could  not  live  in  har- 
mony. But  friction  was  the  object  of  a 
system  which  treated  each  official  as  a 
check  upon  the  other,  and  both  upon  the 
bishop.  In  1664  the  council  was  appointed 
by  the  governor,  the  bishop,  and  the  in- 
tendant; ultimately,  to  exclude  the  inter- 
ference of  the  bishop,  the  king  himself 
nominated  the  councillors.  Members  of 
the  council  were  either  farmers  or  traders, 
holding  their  posts  for  life,  sometimes 
handing  them  on  from  father  to  son.  No 
salary  was  attached  to  the  office.     It  is- 
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sued  decrees  for  the  civil,  commercial, 
aDd  financial  government  of  the  colony, 
sat  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  subordinate 
courts,  and,  like  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
registered  edicts  and  ordinances.  Its 
powers  were  purely  formal. 

'*lt  is,"  wrote  the  intendant  Meules, 
"of  very  great  importance  that  the  people 
should  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  speak  their 
own  minds."  Mr.  Parkman  quotes  a 
curious  illustration  of  this  vigorous  sup- 
pression  of  liberty  of  speech  in  the  case 
of  Paul  Dupuy  in  1671.  Intellectual  in- 
dependence was  discouraged.  There  was 
not  a  dissenter  in  the  colony.  Before  the 
English  occupation  of  Canada,  the  print- 
ing-press was  unknown.  The  writer  of  a 
memorial  on  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
1736  states  that  "even  the  children  of 
officers  and  gentlemen  scarcely  knew  how 
to  read  and  write;  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  elements  of  geography  and  his- 
tory." Every  tendency  to  self-government 
was  carefully  suppressed.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  a  parish  could  not  meet  under  the 
eye  of  the  cur^  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a 
new  church  without  the  license  of  the  in- 
tendant. Canadian  merchants  were  for- 
bidden to  assemble  for  the  discussion  of 
mercantile  afiEairs.  It  was  not  till  1717 
that  a  bourse  was  established  at  Quebec. 
The  office  of  syndic,  to  which  the  towns- 
men had  elected,  was  abolished.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
was  at  first  summoned  by  the  superior 
council  under  the  presidency  of  two  of  the 
councillors  to  discuss  such  questions  as 
the  price  or  quality  of  bread.  But  even 
this  spark  of  representation  was  ruthlessly 
extinguished. 

The  first  intendant,  Talon,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Colbert,  and  a  man  of  remarkable 
energy  and  ability.  Expansion  abroad 
and  protection  at  home  was  bis  policy. 
His  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  French  dominions  and  the 
development  of  colonial  trade.  His  aim 
was 

to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent,  control 
the  rivers  which  were  its  only  highways,  and 
hold  it  for  PVance  against  every  other  nation. 
On  the  cast,  England  was  to  be  hemmed  within 
a  nariow  strip  of  seaboard ;  while  on  the  south 
Talt»n  aimed  at  securing  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check,  and 
dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  vast 
regions  which  they  claimed  as  their  own.  But 
the  interior  of  the  continent  was  still  an  un- 
known world.  It  behoved  him  to  explore  it ; 
and  to  that  end  he  availed  himself  of  Jesuits, 
otiicLTs,  fur-traders,  and  enterprising  schemers 
like  La  Salie.  (La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West,  p.  3S.) 


At  the  same  tirae  he  made  erery  effort  to 
develop  trade.  He  constructed  a  dock- 
yard, where  he  bailt  two  ships.  He 
searched  for  mioerals,  and  discovered 
both  iron  and  copper.  He  established 
cod-fisheries,  a  taooery,  a  brewery,  a  fac- 
tory of  hats  and  shoes.  He  made  tar, 
subsidized  a  soap  manufactory,  ordered 
farmers  to  grow  hemp  for  cordage,  sup- 
plied the  Ursulioes  with  flax  and  wool  to 
teach  the  Canadians  to  weave  and  spin. 
He  tried  to  open  a  road  from  Caoada  into 
Acadia,  and  pushed  exploring  parties  into 
the  north  and  west.  Anxious  to  create  a 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  be  freij^hted 
one  of  his  home-built  ships  with  Canadian 
produce,  "  salted  cod,  salmon,  eels,  pease, 
fish-oil,  staves,  and  planks,  and  sent  her 
thither  to  exchange  her  cargo  for  sugar.'* 
Like  Colbert  he  was  an  ardent  protection- 
ist. Trade  regulations  were  most  minute ; 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
English  colonies  was  strictly  prohibited ; 
the  profits  of  French  merchants  were  fixed 
by  elaborate  tarifiEs.  But  nothing  was 
done  by  private  enterprise,  no  commer- 
cial undertaking  was  launched  without 
State  aid ;  even  the  fisheries  and  timber 
mills  were  partly  supported  by  royal 
bounty.  Of  all  his  costly  experiments 
none  succeeded.  No  trade  flourished  ex- 
cept that  in  beaver-skins. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  people  Canada.  In  two  years  he 
spent  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  and 
sent  out  three  hundred  emigrants,  who 
were  collected  in  troops  by  the  royal 
agents,  marched  in  squads  to  Dieppe  or 
Rocheile,  and  thence  embarked  to  Canada. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  o( 
Carignan  were  encouraged  by  rewards  and 
grants  of  land  to  settle  in  the  country. 
TAie  population  rose  from  twentv-five 
hundred  in  1660  to  fifty-eight  hundred  and 
seventy  in  1668.  Women  from  the  poor^ 
houses  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  peasant  girls 
from  country  districts,  and  even  consign- 
ments of  young  ladies,  were  sent  out  as 
wives  for  the  colonists.  The  young  women 
were  shipped  to  Quebec  under  the  care  of 
a  matron  appointed  by  the  king.  At  Mont- 
real and  at  Quebec  a  matrimonial  baxaar 
was  opened.  Mr.  Parkman  quotes  a  letter 
of  La  Hontan  :  «- 

These  vestals  were,  so  to  speak,  piled  one 
on  the  other  in  three  different  nails,  where  the 
bridegrooms  chose  their  brides  as  a  butcher 
chooses  his  sheep  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flock. 
There  was  wherewith  to  content  the  most  fan- 
tastical in  these  three  harems;  for  here  were 
to  be  seen  the  tall  and  the  short,  the  blond 
and  the  brown,  the  plump  and  the  lean  j  eveiy* 
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body,  in  short,  found  a  shoe  to  fit  hira.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  not  one  was  left.  I  am  told 
that  the  plumpest  were  taken  first,  because  it 
was  thought  that,  being  less  active,  they  were 
more  likely  to  keep  at  home,  and  that  they 
could  resist  the  cold  better.     (Old  Regime,  pp. 

220-1.) 

The  girls  were  married  by  thirties  at  a 
time.  With  each  bride  the  king  bestowed 
a  dowry.  Special  gifts  were  given  to  men 
who  married  young.  Bounties  of  twelve 
hundred  livres  were  bestowed  on  those 
who  had  fifteen  children,  and  smaller  sums 
in  proportion.  Fathers  were  fined  who 
did  not  marry  their  children  before  a  cer- 
tain age.  Bachelors  bore  additional  bur- 
dens of  taxation  ;  they  were  excluded  from 
all  honors,  forbidden  to  hunt,  fish,  trade 
with  the  Indians,  or  go  into  the  woods  on 
any  pretext  whatever. 

Feudalism  afforded  a  convenient  agency 
for  the  distribution  of  land ;  it  was  also 
well  adapted  for  military  exigencies. 
Large  tracts  were  granted  among  the 
oflScers  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  who 
distributed  portions  to  the  soldiers,  and 
so  formed  a  line  of  military  cantonments 
on  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu.  Mr.  Park- 
man  notes  that  many  of  the  towns  and 
villages  owe  their  names  to  these  officers, 
such  as  Sorel,  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  Con- 
trecceur,  Varennes,  Verch^res.  Royal 
edicts  were  powerless  to  force  the  colo- 
nists to  concentrate.  Gradually  the  cdies 
or  clearings  extended  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  ninety  miles  below  Quebec  to 
thirty  miles  above  Montreal.  Feudal 
tenure  was  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
land-settlement.  But  with  Richelieu's 
work  fresh  in  his  memory  and  his  own 
despotic  inclinations,  Louis  XIV.  allowed 
no  rival  jurisdiction  to  clash  with  his  ab- 
solute authority.  Single  fiefs,  often  of 
large  size,  were  granted.  But  the  terms 
on  which  subinfeudation  was  permitted 
were  closely  supervised.  The  militia  of 
the  colony  was  called  out  by  the  governor ; 
he  commanded  it  and  appointed  its  officers. 
The  judicial  powers  of  the  seigneurs  were 
generally  restricted  to  petty  disputes. 
Only  in  three  or  four  instances  was  juris- 
diction granted  over  heinous  offences. 
Even  here  an  appeal  lay  to  the  intendant. 
Over  its  grants  of  land  the  crown  retained 
control.  Mines  and  minerals,  oaks  for 
the  navy,  and  the  right  to  take  land  for 
forts  or  roadways  were  reserved.  At  any 
moment  a  decree  of  the  king,  edict  of  the 
council,  or  ordinance  of  the  intendant 
might  change  old  conditions,  impose  new 
terms,  interfere  between  the  seigneur  and 
his  vassal.     All  land  was  granted  on  the 


condition  that  it  should  be  cleared  within 
a  certain  period.  No  uncleared  land  could 
be  sold  by  the  grantor;  hence  he  was 
compelled  to  let  it  out  upon  small,  often 
nominal,  rent  to  the  censitaire.  So  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid,  the  title  of  the 
censitaire  or  habitant  was  indefeasible. 
Many  vexatious  obligations  of  feudal 
tenure  were  preserved.  The  habitant  was 
obliged  to  labor  for  his  lord  on  certain 
days,  to  grind  his  corn  at  the  lord*s  mill, 
to  bake  at  the  lord's  bakehouse.  No  land 
could  be  bought  or  sold  without  heavy 
fines  of  alienation.  It  was  in  these 
matters  that  the  intendant  interfered  on 
behalf  of  the  habitant.  It  is  strange  to 
bear  Talon  use  the  fatal  language  of  later 
days.  The  relations  of  lord  and  vassal 
ought,  he  says,  to  be  **  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  first  grants  made  in  the 
days  of  innocence.'' 

The  creation  of  a  Canadian  noblesse 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
colony.  In  1664  there  were  but  four  no- 
ble families,  three  of  which  were  only 
saved  from  starvation  by  royal  bounties. 
Canada  was  not  the  country  for  idlers. 
Unused  to  manual  labor,  the  noble  could 
not  trade  without  forfeiture  of  rank.  But 
except  as  a  farmer,  shopkeeper,  or  official, 
he  could  not  gain  a  livelihood.  At  Ta- 
lon's request  the  king  conferred  on  the 
most  prominent  colonists  patents  of  no- 
bility. The  precedent  was  mischievous. 
All  Canada  aspired  to  be  ennobled.  Those 
whose  ambition  was  gratified  lived  the 
lives  of  country  gentlemen,  so  long  as 
they  could  borrow  money;  their  wives 
played  the  fine  lady ;  their  sons  ranged 
the  woods  as  coureurs  de  bois.  The 
governor  Denonville  entreated  the  king 
not  to  grant  more  patents,  unless  he 
wished  to  multiply  beggars  and  outlaws. 
Royal  alms  were  prodigally  bestowed  on 
the  starving  nobles,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  trade  even  in  retail  without  loss 
of  rank.  But  there  still  remained  a  crowd 
of  needy  youths  who  became  coureurs 
de  bois,  those  roving  fur-traders  whom 
Washington  Irving  has  described  in  **  As- 
toria." The  fur  trade  was  both  adven- 
turous and  profitable.  The  coureurs  de 
bois  dealt  with  the  Indian  hunter  on  his 
own  grounds,  roaming  for  hundreds  of 
miles  through  the  western  wilderness, 
"sometimes  proscribed  by  the  govern- 
ment, sometimes  leagued  in  contraband 
trafilic  with  its  highest  officials,  a  hardy 
vedette  of  civilization,  tracing  unknown 
streams,  piercing  unknown  forests,  trad- 
ing, fighting,  negotiating,  and  building 
forts."     For  months  together  they  disap- 
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peared  from  the  colony.  Their  return  to 
Montreal,  as  La  Hontan  describes  it,  re- 
sembled the  return  of  a  crew  of  pirates. 
Every  house  was  turned  into  a  tavern : 
day  and  night  were  spent  in  singing,  gam- 
bling;, and  drinking.  When  their  money 
was  gone,  they  sold  their  finery,  confessed 
to  the  priest,  received  absolution,  and 
took  again  to  the  woods,  to  make  the  In- 
dian villages  **  taverns  for  drunkenness, 
and  Sodoms  for  iniquity.*'  These  were 
the  men,  as  Mr.  Parkman  says,  "who 
discovered  the  Ohio,  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  mouth,  and  founded  De- 
troit, St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans."  They 
became  intelligent  beasts  of  prey,  uniting 
to  the  perseverance  and  foresight  and 
power  of  combination  of  the  whites  the 
cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  Red  Indians. 
They  led  wild  forays  among  outlying  farms 
and  hamlets  of  New  England,  appearing 
and  disappearing  with  the  swiftness  and 
secrecy  of  their  savage  allies,  whom  they 
rivalled  in  pitiless  cruelt}'. 

The  administrative  system  adopted  in 
Canada  was  based  on  *'  monopoly  in  trade, 
monopoly  in  religion,  monopoly  in  gov- 
ernment." The  colony,  never  weaned 
from  the  mother  country,  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  infancy  and  tutelary  sub- 
jection. The  people  were  held  in  lead- 
ing-strings, forbidden  to  learn  lessons  of 
self-reliance.  Centralization  destroyed 
local,  provincial,  or  municipal  freedom. 
Not  only  did  it  absorb  in  itself  all  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  legislative  functions,  but 
it  deprived  the  colonists  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  liberty  of  speech,  of  thought, 
and  of  the  pen.  It  led  Canada  by  the 
hand,  tutored  every  movement,  assisted 
every  action,  fettered  every  limb.  It  im- 
posed restrictions  which  stunted  industry, 
starved  commerce,  wasted  natural  wealth. 
It  regulated  the  whole  business  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  penetrated  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  social  life.  Leaving 
no  field  for  united  action,  withholding  the 
incentive  of  common  aims,  it  fostered  dis- 
sociation. In  such  an  atmosphere  even 
patriotism  pined.  Already  the  colony, 
however  superior  to  that  of  New  England 
in  the  externals  of  civilization,  bore  signs 
of  deadly  disease.  Bold,  energetic,  ad- 
venturous spirits,  whose  vigor  might  have  j 
been  diverted  into  useful  channels,  found 
their  career  in  an  illicit  trade  which 
drained  the  life-blood  of  the  colony.  Law- 
lessness was  the  only  garb  of  freedom. 

Canada  stood  or  fell  by  the  power  of 
France.  And  that  power,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  already  on 
the  wane.     The  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 


stified  individual  greatness;  all  the  mat 
men  of  his  reign  had  attained  their  intel- 
lectual vigor  in  the  atmosphere  of  liceDse, 
*Me  tems  de  la  bonne  r^geoce,  terns  oii 
rdgnait  une  heureuse  aboodance,**  of 
which  St.  Evremond  speaks  with  regret- 
ful tenderness.  Louis  XIV.  could  not  fill 
their  place.  Unrivalled  in  the  art  of  sim- 
ulating greatness,  he  made  his  person  and 
his  government  appear  august;  yet  both 
fell  short  of  the  ordinary  standard.  His 
colonial  policy  failed.  Had  he  allowed 
the  Protestants  to  colonize  the  country, 
Canada  might  have  flourished.  But  the 
Jesuits  and  Madame  de  Mainteoon  were 
resolved  that,  at  all  hazards.  New  France 
should  remain  Catholic.  The  opportu- 
nity was  missed  both  by  Louis  and  his 
successor.  Thousands  of  the  most  intel> 
ligent  and  self-reliant  men  in  France  car- 
ried their  arts  and  industries  to  foreign 
countries.  Louis  XIV.  left  behind  him  a 
beaten  army,  an  empty  treasury,  a  starv- 
ing people.  All  the  resources  of  the 
State  were  exhausted  to  defray  that  lavish 
expenditure  which  is  the  almsgiving  of 
kings.  The  same  process  of  impoverish- 
ment continued  under  Louis  XV.,  who 
made  the  monarchy  not  only  pernicious 
but  contemptible.  Society  was  hopelessly 
vicious.  The  court  was  orthodox  in  per- 
secution, punctilious  in  formalities,  un- 
blush ingly  profligate  in  practice.  Religion 
disappeared  like  the  fashion  which  Ma- 
dame Maintenon  boasted  she  had  made  it 
Power  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  vizier 
and  sultana  to  another,  till  under  Du 
Barri  and  Maupeou  the  nation  sighed  for 
Pompadour  and  Choiseul.  When  the 
final  struggle  for  the  New  World  came, 
Canada  was  still  dependent  on  the  mother 
country,  but  the  home  government  was 
rotten  to  the  core. 

Besides  the  fur  trade,  the  only  outlet  for 
individual  energy  or  private  enterprise 
was  exploration.  Rumors  of  a  mighty 
stream,  rising  in  the  north  and  flowing 
southwards,  from  time  to  time  reached  the 
colonies.  Explorers  believed  that  this 
river  might  open  out  a  western  passage  to 
China  and  Japan.  It  was  the  revival  of 
the  dream  which  had  stimulated  the  ex- 
plorations of  Champlain.  Fur^traders, 
who  had  wintered  on  Lake  Superior, 
brought  back  strange  reports  of  the  Sioux 
and  their  great  river  Mesipi.  From  the 
Indians  who  visited  their  remote  mis- 
sions on  the  upper  lakes,  Ste.  Marie  da 
Saut  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  or 
St.  Esprit  on  its  western  extremity,  or  St. 
Francois  Xavier  at  the  head  of  the  Green 
Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Jesuits  heard 
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tlie  same  rumors.  Here  was  a  vast  conti- 
nent which  might  be  conquered  for  their 
order.  Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  and  Joliet,  an  enterprising  fur- 
trader,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Que- 
bec, and  was  employed  by  Talon  in  ex- 
ploration, were  the  first  Frenchmen  who 
discovered  the  M  ississippi.  The  previous 
discoveries  of  De  Soto  and  his  Span- 
ish followers  had  long  been  forgotten. 
Launching  their  canoes  on  the  Wisconsin 
in  June,  1673,  they  "committed  them- 
selves to  the  current  which  was  to  bear 
them  they  knew  not  whither  —  perhaps  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  perhaps  to  the  South 
Sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  California."  On  June 
17,  they  found  what  they  sought,  and 
**  with  a  joy,"  writes  Marquette,  "which  I 
cannot  express,"  steered  their  canoes  into 
the  great  stream  of  the  Mississippi*  They 
passed  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Ohio,  and  penetrated  some  distance 
below  the  Arkansas.  Then,  satisfied  that 
the  river  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  returned.  It  was  in 
the  interests  of  religion  that  Marquette's 
voyage  had  been  made.  His  last  act  was 
to  found  his  mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  among  the  Illinois. 

We  turn  [writes  Mr.  Parkman]  from  the 
humble  Marquette,  thanking  God  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  died  for  his  Order  and  his 
Faith  ;  and  by  our  side  stands  the  masculine 
form  of  Cavalier  de  la  Salle.  Prodigious  was 
the  contrast  between  the  two  discoverers ;  the 
one,  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes, 
seems  a  figure  evoked  from  some  dim  legend 
of  nicdiiEval  saintship;  the  other,  with  feet 
firm-planted  on  the  hard  earth,  breathes  the 
self-relying  energies  of  modern  practical  enter- 
prise. Nevertheless  La  Salle's  enemies  called 
him  a  visionary.  His  projects  perplexed  and 
startled  them.  At  fir-t  they  ridiculed  him ; 
and  then,  as  step  by  step  he  advanced  towards 
his  purpose,  they  denounced  and  maligned 
him.  What  was  this  purpose."*  It  was  not 
of  sudden  growth,  but  developed  as  years  went 
on.  La  Salle  at  La  Chine  dreamed  of  a 
western  passage  to  China,  and  nursed  vague 
schemes  of  western  discovery.  Then,  when 
his  earlier  journcyings  revealed  to  him  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Illi- 
nois, his  ambition  found  a  new  field.  La  Salle 
became  convinced  that  the  Mississippi  flowed 
not  into  the  Pacific  or  the  Gulf  of  California, 
but  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  a  fortified 
post  at  itJi  mouth,  he  could  guard  it  against 
both  English  and  Spaniards,  and  secure  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior  an  access  and  an  outlet 
under  his  own  control,  and  open  at  every  sea- 
son.    (La  Salle,  pp.  73-4.) 

The   different   characters  and  aims  of 
Marquette  and  of  La  Salle  sum  up   the 


points  of  contrast  between  the  second  and 
third  periods  of  Canadian  history. 

Mr.  Parkman  has   himself  visited  the 
scenes  of  La  Salle's  adventurous  wander- 
ings.    From  the  first  arrival  of  his  hero  in 
Canada  to  his  assassination  in  Louisiana, 
he  tells  the  tale  of  his  exploits  with  the 
kindred  zest  of  a  traveller.     The  diflficul- 
ties  which  La  Salle  overcame  fire  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  historian  who,  in  a  different 
field,  has  shown  something  of  the  same 
resolution.    La  Salle  had  already  explored 
the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois,  when,  in  1673, 
he   unfolded   his    project    to    Frontenac. 
That   vigorous  governor  gave    him    his 
warmest  support.     Two  years  later  Louis 
XIV.  granted  to  La  Salle  a  patent  to  ex- 
plore  the   west,   secure   the    country   by 
building  forts,  and,  if  possible,  reach  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     At  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  Fort  Frontenac  was  erected, 
by  the  governor  himself,  to  be  the  basis  of 
La  Salle's  expedition.     His  first  design 
was  to  build  a  ship,  and   sail  down   the 
Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  col- 
lecting furs  on  the  way  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  voyage.     But  from  the  first  he  was 
unfortunate.     His  vessel,  the  Grififin,   so 
called  after  the  armorial  bearings  of  Fron- 
tenac, was  wrecked,  as  La  Salle  believed, 
by  the   treachery   of  the    pilot.     Several 
times  his  canoes  were  swamped,  with  his 
guns,  baggage,  and  provisions.     He  was 
plundered   by  his  agents,  robbed  by  his 
servants,  pestered  by  his  creditors,  who 
seized  his  stores.     La  Barre,  Frontenac's 
successor,   was   hostile   to   him,  and   de- 
stroyed Fort  Frontenac,  with  all  its  con- 
tents.    He  was  surrounded  by  secret  as 
well   as   open   foes,    for    the   Jesuits   in- 
trigued against  him  not  only  with  his  fol- 
lowers, but  with  the  Indians.     From  the 
outset,  the  Jesuits  opposed  his  enterprise 
and  stirred  up  the  native  tribes  to  bar  his 
progress.      He    patronized   the   Francis- 
cans, and  was  supported  by  Frontenac, 
whom  they  hated ;  he  was  their  chief  rival 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     The  disi 
like  was  mutual,  for  La  Salle  boasted  that 
he  would  "  make  the  Griflfin  fly  above  the 
crows."     Discontent  and  mutiny  were  rife 
among   his   followers;   they  deserted   on 
every  opportunity  ;   twice   they  attempt- 
ed to  poison   him.     He  left  behind   him 
garrisons  and  stores  at   Fort  St.  Joseph 
on  Lake    Michigan,  and   at  Fort    Cr^ve- 
coeur  on   the    Illinois,  the   first   civilized 
occupation  of  the  region  which  is  now  the 
state  of  Illinois;  but  his  men  destroyed 
the  forts,  and  took   to  the  woods.     His 
Fort  of  St.  Louis  among  the  Illinois  and 
Miamis  was  burnt  during  an  invasion  of 
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the  Iroquois.  He  was  more  than  once 
struck  down  by  illness ;  he  sufiEered  from 
snow-blindness  and  from  hernia.  He  had 
but  one  faithful  and  reliable  friend,  the 
Italian  Tonty.  Added  to  his  difficulties, 
disappointments,  and  failures,  were  the 
hardships  of  his  voyage.  If  the  way  led 
through  a  forest,  La  Salle  went  first, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  clear  the  road.  If 
they  journeyed  through  snowdrifts  or 
half-frozen  swamps,  he  walked  before  his 
men  to  encourage  them  by  breaking  a  path. 
Hut  his  iron  resolution  never  yielded.  In 
April,  1682,  he  neared  the  goal  of  his  expe- 
dition. On  the 6th,  "the  river  divided  it- 
self into  three  broad  channels.  La  Salle 
took  that  of  the  west,  and  D'Autray  that 
of  the  east,  while  Tonty  took  the  middle. 
As  he  drifted  down  the  turbid  current, 
between  the  low  and  marshy  shores,  the 
brackish  water  changed  to  brine,  and  the 
breeze  grew  fresh  with  the  salt  breath  of 
the  sea."  La  Salle  had  reached  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  **  A  column  was  made  ready, 
bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  inscribed 
with  the  words  *  Louis  le  Grand,  Roy  de 
France  et  de  Navarre,  r^gne;  le  neuvi- 
dme  Avril,  1682.^"  La  Salle  planted  the 
column  in  its  place,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Louis,  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  from 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth, 
and  of  all  the  country  watered  by  its 
tributaries.  The  new  dominion  was  not 
merely  the  modern  state  of  Louisiana ; 
but  it  stretched  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  springs 
of  the  Missouri. 

Three  years  later  La  Salle  sailed  from 
France  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  establish 
a  colony  on  the  Mississippi.  But  he  failed 
to  find  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  short- 
lived settlement  of  St.  Louis  in  Texas  was 
the  only  result  of  an  expedition  which 
ended  in  his  assassination.  But  France 
had  now  entered  on  that  scheme  of  seiz- 
ing all  the  lines  of  communication  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi, 
which  promised  to  give  her  the  ascend- 
ency in  North  America,  and  to  confine 
the  British  colonies  to  their  narrow  sea- 
board. The  policy  which  Talon  and 
Frontenac  initiated  was  steadily  pursued 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1699, 
DMberville,  more  fortunate  than  La  Salle, 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
at  Biloxi  planted  the  first  European  set- 
tlement in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1718  New  Orleans  was 
founded  by  Law's  notorious  company. 
The  French  advanced  their  lines  to  the 
north  and  south.     With  their  colony  on 


the  Mobile  Bay  they  drove  back  the  boon- 
dary  of  Spanish  Florida  to  the  left  baok 
of  the  Alabama;  they  pushed  their  way 
up  the  Red  River  towards  the  borders  of 
Mexico.  By  the  subjugation  of  the  native 
tribes  they  gained  command  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  above  the  point  wnere  La 
Salle  had  erected  Fort  Prudbomroe. 
Meanwhile  France  barred  the  weak  spot 
in  the  defensive  position  of  Canada,  the 
highway  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  Fort 
Frederic,  called  Crown  Point  by  the  En- 
glish, and  Fort  St.  Louis.  Her  savage 
allies  watched  the  southern  borders  of 
her  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
She  held  the  inland  oceans  of  the  west 
with  Niagara  and  Detroit,  and  forts  on 
Lakes  xMichigan  and  Superior.  By  means 
of  Fort  Presquile,  where  Erie  now  stands, 
Fort  le  Boeuf  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghany, 
and  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio,  she  was  mistress  of  the  valley  of 
the  **  Beautiful  River.*'  Her  design  of 
linking  Canada  to  Louisiana  by  a  chain  of 
forts  from  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  imperfectly 
executed.  But  the  thriving  Jesuit  mis- 
sion of  Kaskaskia,  Fort  Chartres,  and  two 
or  three  smaller  settlements  were  esta1> 
lished  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  1754  England  had  no  settlement  west 
of  the  Alleghany.  Such  was  the  result  of 
French  policy  in  North  America  in  its 
most  developed  form.  From  the  moment 
that  La  Salle*s  great  scheme  assumed 
definite  shape,  a  struggle  with  the  British 
colonies  was  not  only  inevitable  but  immi- 
nent. It  was  impossible  that  with  their 
rapidly  growing  population  they  should 
acquiesce  in  their  isolation  between  the 
sea  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Their 
charters  expressly  or  impliedly  contem- 
plated their  expansion  towards  the  west, 
and  from  sea  to  sea.  The  contest  began 
seventy  years  before  1754,  when  "the 
volley  from  the  hunting-pieces  of  a  few 
backwoodsmen,  commanded  by  a  Vir- 
ginian youth,  George  Washington,^  set 
Europe  in  a  blaze."  In  165 1  the  'two 
rivals  for  the  possession  of  North  America 
first  came  into  contact.  In  that  year  the 
Jesuit  Druilletes  was  sent  to  Boston  to 
offer  New  England  free  trade  with  France 
in  return  for  assistance  against  the  Iro> 
quois.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
the  British  colonies,  the  offer  was  refused. 
The  Iroquois  were  destined  to  prove  most 
useful  checks  on  the  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment of  France;  they  alone  preserved 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  from  Cana* 
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dian  encroach ment.     No  serious  collision  oners  in  their  clutches.    This  was  not  all ;  for 

between    England  and    France  in  North  the  whole  number  carried  off  was  more  than  a 

America  occurred  till  1689.     But  the  ex-  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  about  two  hun- 

tension  of  the  French  power  towards  the  dred  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  killed 

west,  and  the  gradual  exclusion  of    the  °"  ^^^'P''\:  *  ^  1^^'-^'  ^T.k^'/u ^^  """^ 

T      iir         .u           c»uir      4j     ij  camped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  lake,  and 

English  from  the  profitable  fur  trade,  had  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^-^  prisoners. 

previously  excited  the  alarm  of  Dongan,  On  that  miserable  night,  stupefied  and  speech- 

the  governor  of  New  York.     France  and  less  groups  stood  gazing  from  the  strand  of 

England  were  then  at  peace,  and  Dongan*s  La  Chine  at  the  lights  that  gleamed  along  the 

master,   James    II.,  was  drawn  to  Louis  distant   shore    of    Chateaugay,    where    their 

XIV.    by  the   tie  of   religion.     Dongan's  friends,  wives,  parents,  or  children  agonized 

only  hope  of  checking  the  French  advance  '«  the  fires  of  the  Iroquois,  and  scenes  were 

lay  in  intrigue  with  the  Iroquois.     Even  enacted  of  indescribable  and  nameless  horror, 

before  Frontenac's  recall  in  1682  their  atti-  (Frontenac  and  New  France,  pp.  180-1.) 

tude   was  threatening.      The   lesson   in-  xhe  news  of  William's  accession  to  the 

flicted    upon   them   by   Tracy   had   been  English  throne  put  the  finishing  touch  to 

forgotten;  they  had  conquered  their  na-  the  misfortunes  of  the  French.     Canada, 

tive    rivals;     they    were    well     supplied  crushed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Red  In- 

with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  Dutch  jians,  would   have  to  face  the    Iroquois 

and  English.     They  boasted  of  their  in-  opgoiy  supported  by  the  British  colonies, 

tention,  as  Frontenac  wrote  to  the  king,  j^  these  desperate  circumstances  Fron- 

to  *»pounce  on  Canada,  and  overwhelm  it  t^nac.  now    seventy    years  of   age.   was 


ery  and  iruitless  expedition  rather  enraged  ^nd  the  Boston  fleet,  repulsed  the  two  at- 

than  crippled  their  power      He  disturbed  j^cks  of  New  York.  and.  with  ferocious 

a  wasps    nest  and  left  the  wasps  alive,  ^^nds  of  Christian   Indians   led  by  cow 

At  this  time  the  Iroquois  kept  the  balance  reurs  de dois znd  priests,  had  destroyed  the 

of  North  America,  and  knew  their  impor-  f^^ms  and  butchered  the  inhabitants  along 

tance.      Courted  and  caressed  by  both  ^^e  whole  frontier  of  New  England.     He 

England  and  France,  they   had  no  diin-  jjjg^  j^  i6g3. 
culty   in    preserving   their  independence. 

They  held  their  land  of  the  Great  Spirit       What  maybe  least  forgiven  him  [says  Mr. 

alone.     So   advantageous  a  position  was  Parkman]  is  the  barbarity  of  the  warfare  that 

not  likely   to  be    surrendered.      But  for  he  waged,  and  the  cruelties  that  he  permitted. 

T^  ii  ?     f  11      .u  •   u»    I  •  •  •  Yet  he  was  no  whit  more  ruthless  than 

Denonvilles   follys  they   might   have    re-  his  times  and  surroundings,  and  some  of  his 

roamed    quiet.       His     attack     upon    the  contemporaries  find  fault  with  him  for  not 

Senecas,  and  English  intrigues,  set    the  allowing  more  Indian  captives  to  be  tortured, 

whole  confederacy  in  motion.     In  August,  Many  surpassed  him  in  cruelty,  none  equalled 

1689,  the  cloud  of  invasion,  which  had  long  him   in  capacity  and  vigor.     When  civilized 

threatened  the    Canadian  frontier,   burst  enemies  were  once  within  his  power,  he  treated 

upon    the    colony.      Under    cover    of    a  them  according  to  their  degree  with  a  chival- 

territic  storm,  the  Iroquois  landed  above  ^ous  courtesy  or  a  generous  kindness.     If  he 

Montreal,  and  commenced  the  most  fright-  J^^as  a  hot  and  pertinacious  foe,  he  was  also  a 

ful  massacre  of  the  neighboring  settlers  "St  friend ;  and  he  excited  love  and  hatred  in 

Lur-        J-        L-*         uj  1  about   equal   measure.     His  attitude  towards 

which  Canadian  history  had  ever  known,  p^^lic  enemies  was  always  proud  and  per- 

Montreal  itself  emptory,  yet   his  courage  was  guided  by  so 

was  wild  with   terror.     It   had  been  fortified  clear  a  sagacity  that  he  never  was  forced  to  re- 

with    palisades  since    the   war  began;    but,  cede  from  the  position  he  had  taken.     Towards 

though  there  were  troops  in  the  town  under  Indians,  he  was  an   admirable  compound  of 

the  command   of  the  Governor   himself,  the  sternness  and  conciliation.     Of  the  immensity 

people  were   in   mortal  dread.  .  .  .  The  Iro-  of  his  services  to  the  colony  there  can  be  no 

quois  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  open  doubt.     He  found    it.   under   Denonville,   in 

country,  burned  all  the  houses  and  barns  over  humiliation  and  terror  ;  and  he  left  it  in  honor 

an  extent  of  nine  miles,  and  roamed,  pillaging  and  almost  in  triumph.     A  more  remarkable 

and   scalping,  over  more   than   twenty  miles,  figure,  in  its  bold  and  salient  individuality  and 

Charlevoix  says  that  the  invaders  remained  in  sharply  marked  light  and  shadow,  is  nowhere 

the  neighborhood  of  Montreal  till  the  middle  seen   in   American   history.      (Frontenac  and 

of   October,  or  more  than   two  months.  .  ,  ,  New  France,  pp.  435-6.) 
At  length  most  of  them  took  to  their  canoes, 

and  recrossed  Lake  St.  Louis  in  a  body,  giving        It  was  under -the  rule  of  Frontenac  that 

ninety  yells  to  show  that  they  had  ninety  pris-  the  first  open  collision  occurred  between 
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the  French  and  English  in  North  Amer- 1 
ica.  His  policy,  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessors, made  the  conflict  thus  commenced 
continuous ;  the  war,  though  nominally 
interrupted  by  the  Peaces  of  Ryswick, 
Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  continued 
with  little  intermission  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  final  struggle  which  Mr. 
Parkman  narrates  in  **  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe."  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
events  of  that  war  lie  outside  the  range  of 
the  present  article.  But  the  course  adopt- 
ed has  this  disadvantage.  Mr.  Parkman's 
last  two  volumes  are  perhaps  the  most 
valuable,  they  are  certainly  the  most  fin- 
ished, of  his  interesting  series.  The 
portraits,  such  as  those  of  Wolfe,  Brad- 
dock,  and  Johnson,  are  effectively  drawn : 
that  of  Montcalm,  mainly  gathered  from 
previously  unpublished  sources,  is  not 
only  attractive,  but  strikingly  fresh. 
Montcalm's  bravery  as  a  soldier  and  abil- 
ity as  a  commander,  the  simple  piety, 
southern  vivacity,  and  feminine  tender- 
ness of  his  nature  which  breathe  in  the 
letters  to  his  wife  and  mother,  are  skilfully 
blended  into  a  picture,  over  which  is 
thrown  the  pathos  of  his  exile  from  the 
plantations  and  chestnut  groves,  the  oil- 
mill  and  mulberry  trees  of  his  chateau  of 
Candiac,  and  of  his  death  within  the  walls 
of  Quebec  before  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  The  battle-pieces  are  spirited. 
Seldom  of  late  years  has  the  romance  of 
war  been  painted  with  more  effect  than  in 
the  rout  of  Braddock  or  the  victory  of 
Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The 
style  is  less  ambitious  and  more  subdued. 
Without  sacrifice  of  picturesqueness,  there 
is  less  of  that  garish  coloring  which  dis- 
figures the  earlier  landscapes. 

The  fatal  influence  of  the  administra- 
tive system  of  the  ancien  rij^ime  upon 
colonial  character  has  been  already  stated. 
Political  and  religious  tutelage  produced 
a  chronic  debility.  Not  only  defects  of 
government,  but  social  vices,  were  trans- 
planted from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
In  external  aspect  Canadian  society  was 
sin;;ulariy  picturesque,  with  **  its  military 
governor  holding  his  miniature  court  on 
the  rock  of  Quebec;  the  feudal  proprie- 
tors, whose  domains  lined  the  shores  of 
the  Si.  Lawrence;  the  peasant;  the  rov- 
ing bushranger;  the  half-tamed  savage  i 
with  crucifix  and  scalping-knife;  priests,! 
friars,  nuns,  and  soldiers."  Montreal, ' 
which  had  become  the  social  capital,  was, 
as  Mr.  Parkman  elsewhere  says,  **  a 
sparklin;;  fragment  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  dropped  into  the  American  wilder- 
ness.*'    in  its  balls,  supper  parties,  mas- 


querades, and  gambling,  it  emulated  the 
gaiety  and  gallantry  of  Versailles.  While 
the  peasantry  were  ignorant  and  abjectly 
superstitious,  the  higher  classes  exhibited 
that  flippant  scepticism,  with  its  attendant 
vices  of  immorality  and  corruption,  which 
characterized  society  during  the  decft- 
dence  of  the  French  monarchy.  Men 
found  it  so  easy  to  perform  the  grimace  of 
piety  that  they  ended  by  believing  piety 
to  be  only  a  grimace.  Their  morality  was 
undermined  by  their  hypocrisy.  J  f  there 
was  no  Pare  aux  Cerfs  at  Quebec,  the 
intendant  Bigot  imitated  the  part  of  Louis 
XV.  at  the  Hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Charles.  Men  of  high  position  were 
bribed  with  money  or  professional  ad- 
vancement to  connive  at  the  dishonor  of 
their  wives.  Canada,  robbed  of  every 
vestige  of  civil  liberty,  was  ruled  by  ser* 
vants  whose  master  was  beyond  the  At- 
lantic. The  result  was  inevitable.  Gov- 
ernment officials  formed  a  ring  for  fraud, 
jobbery,  and  peculation,  of  which  Bij(Ot 
was  the  centre.  The  officers  of  the  militia 
and  colonial  regulars  shared  the  corni|> 
tion  of  the  civil  service.  There  were  but 
four  Canadian  ofiicers  who  escaped  the 
contagion;  **not  enough,"  observes  Bou- 
gainville, **  to  save  Sodom."  **This  is  a 
land,"  exclaims  the  author  of  "Consi- 
derations sur  TEtat  present  du  Canada," 
"  of  abuses,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  all 
that  is  monstrous  in  government.  Peci^ 
laiion,  monopoly,  and  plunder  have  be- 
come a  bottomless  abyss."  Montcalm 
condemned  Canada  as  a  country  in  which 
**  all  the  knaves  grow  rich  and  the  honest 
men  are  ruined."  Among  the  moral 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  no  slight  weight  must  be  attril^ 
uted  to  the  rottenness  of  her  society. 

Mere  numerical  preponderance  will  not 
adequately  explain  the  victory  of  the  Brit- 
ish. It  is  true  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  British  colonists 
*'  numbered  in  all,  from  Georgia  to  Maine, 
about  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
white  inhabitants.  By  the  census  of  1754 
Canada  had  but  fifty-nve  thousand."  An- 
other twenty-five  thousand  must  be  added 
as  the  population  of  Acadia  and  Louisiana. 
Religious  monopoly  checked  the  natural 
growth  of  the  French  colomal  population. 
No  inducement  to  emigrate  existed  for  the 
Catholics,  the  favored  class  in  France; 
yet  none  but  Catholics  were  permitted  to 
settle.  Like  the  French  people  generally* 
the  colonists  multiplied  slowly ;  the  best 
men  were  under  vows  of  perpetual  chas- 
tity ;  the  increase  of  population  was  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  fur-traders. 
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But  mere  disparity  of  Dumbers  was  almost 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  which 
New  France  possessed.  She  had  at  her 
disposal  hordes  of  savage  allies  skilled  in 
backwoods  warfare.  She  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  immense  natural  strength.  Her 
enemies  were  a  string  of  discordant 
communities,  hampered  by  refractory  as- 
semblies, divided  by  internal  dissensions, 
differing  so  widely  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition that  they  displayed  more  points  of 
antagonism  than  of  resemblance.  Canada, 
united  and  centralized,  could  move  her 
forces  with  that  vigor,  decision,  and  celer- 
ity which  despotism  alone  commands. 
Had  the  Canadians  received  the  same 
training  as  the  New  England  colonists, 
they  would  not  have  succumbed  to  the 
forces  by  which  they  were  opposed.  It  is 
to  the  religious  and  political  system  es- 
tablished in  Canada  that  the  French  in- 
feriority in  numbers  as  well  as  their  ulti- 
mate defeat  must  be  attributed. 

New  France  was  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  a  court.  New  England  with- 
out its  favor;  the  one  was  colonized  by  a 
government,  the  other  by  a  people;  the 
former  by  single  men  and  single  women, 
the  latter  by  families.  English  colonists 
were  driven  to  emigrate  by  poverty  or 
persecution ;  their  settlement  was,  in  its 
origin,  a  protest  for  religious  and  political 
liberty.  No  such  causes  peopled  Canada. 
The  Canadians  were  neither  religious 
refugees  nor  the  overflow  of  the  older 
community  ;  the  bulk  of  them  were  landed 
in  New  France  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
Louis  XIV.  Such  colonists  mustered  few 
settlers  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  who 
faced  exile  sooner  than  be  poor  or  perse- 
cuted at  home.  But  this  early  taint  of 
disease  might  have  yielded  to  the  rough 
treatment  of  colonial  life.  The  French 
settlers  under  Champlain  won  a  preca- 
rious foothold  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Like  the  New  England  colo- 
nists, the  early  Canadians  maintained  an 
incessant  struggle  for  existence;  like 
them  they  underwent  a  training  eminently 
calculated  to  develope  self-reliance  and 
independence.  But  at  every  step  in  their 
subsequent  history,  Canada  and  New  En- 
gland diverge  more  widely  apart.  Each 
of  the  three  periods  that  have  been  marked 
in  Canadian  history  contributed  its  ele- 
ments ot  weakness.  Champlain  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  successors  the  alliance  with 
the  Hurons  and  the  hostility  of  the  Iro- 
quois. It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Canada  that  they  en- 
deavored not  to  exterminate,  enslave,  or 
even  displace,  but  to  amalgamate  with  the 


native  tribes.  The  policy  which  Cham- 
plain began  for  purposes  of  exploration, 
missionaries  continued  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  and  fur-traders  perpetuated 
for  the  sake  of  commerce.  Forty  years  of 
missionary  enterprise  were  wasted,  so  far 
as  the  growth  of  Canada  was  concerned, 
in  the  unsuccessful  labor  of  christianizing 
the  Red  Indians.  On  this  movement  and 
period  were  concentrated  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  colony.  Before  expe- 
rience proved  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task,  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Iro- 
quois had  passed  away.  Possessed  of  the 
arms  of  civilized  soldiers,  the  Five  Na- 
tions overpowered  the  Canadians.  It  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  disastrous  effect 
on  the  colony  of  their  inveterate  hostility. 
With  the  second  period  was  created  the 
religious  monopoly.  Before  1628  Canada 
was  open  to  both  Catholics  and  Hugue- 
nots ;  subsequently  she  was  a  "citadel  of 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy."  In  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  taken  together,  every  phase 
of  religious  thought  was  represented. 
Canada  adopted  the  rule  of  exclusion; 
her  rivals  built  on  the  principle  of  compre- 
hension. Thus  France  resolutely  rejected 
religion,  the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
of  all  agents  of  colonization.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Intellectual  dependence  charac- 
terizes priest-ridden  countries.  Popular 
education,  discouraged  in  Canada,  was 
widely  diffused  in  New  England ;  while 
Canada  possessed  no  printing-press.  New 
England  boasted  a  respectable  native  lit- 
erature. Religious  despotism  checked 
population,  repressed  moral  courage,  ener- 
vated mental  robustness.  The  third  pe- 
riod brought  with  it,  or  exaggerated, 
monopolies  of  trade  and  government. 
Both  France  and  England  regarded  their 
American  settlements  as  farms,  regulated 
colonial  trade  in  their  own  interests,  mo- 
nopolized their  consumption,  and  carried 
their  produce.  But  while  the  British  col- 
onists developed  their  own  industries, 
nothing  in  Canada  was  left  to  private  en- 
terprise. Nor  did  Canada  devote  herself 
to  agriculture,  the  nursing  mother  of  na- 
tions. Perseverance  is  pre-eminently  the 
quality  of  the  French  peasant ;  but  off  his 
own  soil,  he  displays  no  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous exertion.  Minute  and  vexatious 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment increased  his  repugnance  to  agri- 
culture. Traffic  in  the  natural  produc- 
tions  of  the  country,  not  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  was  from  nrst  to  last  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  colonists.  Adventure, 
freedom,  high  profits,  combined  to  render 
the  fur  trade  intensely  attractive.    But 
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this  fatal  trade,  which  checked  the  growth 
of  population,  diverted  the  settlers  from 
fixed  pursuits,  and  drained  the  life-blood 
of  the  colony,  received  from  the  govern- 
ment itself  its  naost  powerful  incentive. 
France  transplanted  from  the  Old  World 
her  institutions,  her  Catholic  Church,  her 
feudal  society,  and  bureaucratic  central- 
ization. She  imposed  them  with  a  strong 
hand  on  Canada  from  without.  Self-gov- 
ernment was  rigorously  suppressed.  The 
colonists,  excluded  from  public  life,  had 
only  private  interests ;  in  the  fur  trade 
they  found  their  one  field  of  energy  ;  the 
sole  education  afforded  by  the  political 
system  was  not  in  independence,  but  in 
insubordination  ;  liberty  was  unknown  ex- 
cept as  license.  New  England,  on  the 
contrary,  was  created  by,  and  in  turn  cre- 
ated, self-reliant,  self-dependent  men ;  cen- 
tralization was  not  only  alien,  but  un- 
known ;  her  constitutions  were  native 
products,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the 
people ;  her  popular  institutions  offered 
ample  6eld  for  the  development  of  public 
life  and  energy.  Patronage  was  the  por- 
tion of  Canada,  neglect  the  more  fortunate 
lot  of  New  England;  the  one  remained  a 
timid  dependency,  the  other  became  a 
sturdy  colony,  jealous  of  her  indepen- 
dence ;  the  one  proved  a  skilfully  ar- 
ranged failure,  the  other  a  blundering 
success.  Inexperienced  in  self-exertion, 
untrained  in  self-reliance,  socially  and 
politically  diseased,  Canada  was  powerless 
to  walk  alone.  She  stood  or  fell  by  the 
mother  country.  And  France,  enfeebled 
by  the  same  disease  which  had  stunted 
the  growth  of  her  colony,  was  but  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  Entangled  In 
a  great  European  war,  she  could  render 
no  permanent  resistance.  Such  were  the 
causes  which  **  ended  the  chequered  story 
of  New  France,"  **a  story  which  would 
have  been  a  history  if  faults  of  constitu- 
tion and  the  bigotry  and  folly  of  rulers 
bad  not  dwarfed  it  to  an  episoae." 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

ALMSGIVING. 

As  the  actors  pass  across  the  stage  of 
life  and  play  their  respective  parts,  it  is 
not  ditTicult  at  the  outset  to  docket  them 
with  iheir  different  characters  —  a  sol- 
dier, a  parson,  an  artist,  a  lawyer,  a  lover, 


a  heroine,  a  lawgiver,  a  widow,  and  so 
forth. 

But  presently,  after  the  play  has  ^e 
on  for  a  little  while  (on  the  stage  of  hfe  it 
is  not  the  plav  that  ends,  but  the  actors 
tirho  come  and  goX  we  begin  to  see  that, 
although  some  of  us  may  be  suited  to  our 
parts,  there  are  others  whose  natures  are 
ill  fitted  to  their  rdle,  and  very  often  we 
find  the  performers  suddenly  playing  away 
in  their  own  natural  characters  instead  A 
those  which  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, to  the  very  grea.t  confusion  of  the 
drama  which  is  going  on. 

Here  is  the  lawyer  making  love  to 
his  client  instead  of  drawing  up  her  will; 
the  parson  fighting  his  bishop  instead  of 
guarding  his  flock;  the  soldier  preaching 
sermons ;  the  actor  takinjg  bis  part  in 
serious  earnest,  and  blessing  his  people 
with  unction.  A  huo4red  instances  come 
to  one*s  mind  of  fiddlers  and  tailors  set 
to  rule  great  kingdoms,  with  what  tragic 
ill  luck,  alas,  we  all  remember.  Was  not 
one  mechanician  born  to  a  throne,  whose 
life  paid  for  his  idiosyncrasies?  And, 
again,  have  we  not  heard  of  a  Spinosa 
patiently  at  work  upon  his  lenses  earning 
his  daily  pittance,  a  true  king  among 
men,  whose  wise  and  noble  thoughts  stiU 
rule  the  minds  of  succeeding  generir 
tions  ?  Other  instances  will  occur  to  ns 
all,  of  travesties  still  more  incongraoos. 
A  priest  serving  his  king  before  his  God, 
a  poet,  with  wilder  blood  and  genius  than 
his  compeers,  sitting  with  them  at  St 
Stephens  upon  a  dusty  cushion,  which  he 
presently  flings  in  their  faces,  and,  in 
generous  wrath  and  excitement,  goes  off 
to  die.  fighting  for  liberty,  under  the  blue 
sky  of  Greece. 

When  Max  du  Pare,  the  son  of  a  dreamer 
and  of  a  downright  and  practical  woman, 
found  himself  started  in  life  in  the  little 
studio  at  the  end  of  his  mother's  garden, 
he  was  certainly  to  blame  in  that  he  did 
not  keep  with  peaceful  devotion  to  the 
career  into  which  fate  had  launched  him, 
with  so  little  effort  on  his  own  part.  His 
engravings  were  excellent,  but  still  more 
so  were  his  etchings,  boldly  worked  out, 
remarkable  for  their  force,  their  color  (and 
such  a  term  may  often  be  used  with  jus- 
tice even  where  black  and  white  alone  are 
used).  He  had  received  his  red  ribbon 
with  the  rest  of  them  for  work  done  dur^ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  for  medals  gained 
at  exhibitions  for  etchings,  some  of  which 
were  now  hanging  in  gilt  frames  at  SL 
I  Cloud  among  the  eagles.  Among  others 
.he  had  worked  for  money  as  well  as  for 
!  love.    The  day  before  Susanna,  seeing 
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ooe  of  his  most  successful  prints  id  a 
shop  window,  had  blushed  up  painfully 
and  looked  away.  Du  Pare  saw  her  turn 
crimson;  be  guessed  that  she  had  recog- 
nized his  work ;  he  felt  as  if  he  couki 
gladly  tear  the  picture  with  its  insolent 
Bacchantes  from  its  place  and  destroy  it 
then  and  there  forever. 

Susy  guessed  what  was  passing  in  bis 
mind. 

**  1  have  never  lived  anu>ng  artists,"  she 
said.  "  I  know  there  are  many  things  I 
do  not  understand ;  but  I  have  lately 
learnt,**  she  added  gently,  "how  beauti- 
ful, how  wonderful  it  all  is;  and  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you  for  teaching 
Jo." 

And  Du  Pare  turned  a  searching  look 
upon  her,  thous;h  he  did  not  answer.  Per- 
haps if  his  art  had  meant  less  to  bim  it 
mi^ht  have  led  him  further  still;  it  was 
something  beyond  color,  beyond  form  that 
he  wanted,  in  his  work  as  in  his  life, 
which  haunted  him  at  times  and  made 
him  ashamed  of  mere  clever  successes. 

All  this  moralizing  equally  applies  to 
my  heroine,  Susanna,  a  woman  of  natural 
aptitude  and  impressionability,  placed  by 
no  unkind  fate  in  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous position.  And  now  the  moment  had 
come  when  she  was  to  play  her  touching 
part  of  a  mourning  Dido  no  longer,  and 
lo!  flinging  away  the  veils  and  the  dig- 
nity of  widowhood,  wiping  the  natural 
tears,  she  found  herself  true  to  her  na- 
ture—  not  false  to  her  past;  alive,  not 
dead,  as  she  imagined,  existing  still,  not 
having  ceased  to  feel,  a  human  being,  not 
an  image  in  a  looking-glass;  not  remem- 
bering only,  but  submitting  to  the  great 
law  of  life,  which  is  stronger  and  less 
narrow  than  any  human  protest  and  lam- 
entation. 

Once  more  Mrs.  Dymond  was  leaning 
from  her  high  window,  impatiently  scan- 
ning the  figures  coming  and  going  along 
the  pavement.  Why  did  he  keep  them? 
The  day  was  passing,  the  hours  were  wan- 
ing. She  was  the  most  impatient  of  the 
party.  There  sat  Jo,  absorbed  in  his  paint- 
ing. He  was  trying  to  copy  the  great  blue 
china  pot  he  had  brought  home  from  the 
Quai,  and  the  pink  poppies  that  Tempy 
had  stuck  into  it,  with  their  blue  shad- 
ows and  their  silver-green  leaves;  Jo  had 
a  natural  taste  for  still  life.  His  step- 
mother was  grateful  beyond  words  to 
those  squares  of  color,  to  those  never- 
failing  interests  of  form,  of  light,  of  ar- 
rangement, which  interested  him;  she 
herself  had  no  such  natural  gift ;  she  was 
all  the  more  glad  when   Jo,  under  Du 
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Parc's  guidance,  had  tried  his  hand  at 
art.  Mrs.  Dymond  was  less  pleased  when 
she  beard  her  stepson  announcing  that 
be  bad  also  adopted  some  of  Monsieur 
Caron*s  doctrines.  Jo  bad  met  Caron 
once  or  twice  at  the  studio,  where  the 
good  old  man  nsed  to  call  with  the  vari- 
ous handbills  and  tricolor  announcements 
which  he  was  having  printed  to  announce 
the  coming  book. 

Tempy,  who  bad  wanted  to  start  half 
an  hour  before,  now  sat  half  asleep  upon 
the  red  couch  with  its  red  cushions.  The 
faint  aroma  of  the  poppies  in  the  sunlight 
seemed  to  taint  the  drowsy  air  in  the  little 
room,  where  time  passed  to  the  slow  tick- 
ing of  the  clock,  and  where  Apollo  in  bis 
car  was  forever  galloping  beneath  his 
crystal  dome.  Little  Phrasie  was  in  the 
next  room,  also  sleeping,  on  the  bed  with 
drawn  curtains.  When  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  over,  Henrietta  Wilkins  was  to 
take  her  into  the  Tuileries  Gardens  close 
by  It  was  her  pride  to  sit  there  at  her 
work,  and  to  hear  the  people  admire  the 
"little  cherubim,"  while  she  piled  her 
gravel  pies  at  her  nurse's  knee. 

Mrs.  Dymond  had  insisted  on  waiting 
for  her  mother  and  Du  Pare.  As  the 
flood  of  people  passed  on  down  below  in 
vain  she  scanned  the  figures  —  seeking 
for  the  persons  for  whom  she  looked.  A 
vague  sense  of  uneasy  disappointment 
came  over  her.  So  absorbed  was  she 
watcbins:  the  endless  procession  that  she 
did  not  bear  the  door  open,  nor  become 
aware  that  Du  Pare  was  in  the  room, 
until  Jo's  loud  cries  of  *'  Mrs.  Dymond  ! 
Mrs.  Dymond !  **  made  her  look  round. 

A  dark  figure  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. Tempy  started  up,  Jo  put  down  bis 
brush,  and  Susanna,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  ease  and  tranquillity,  turned  from  ber 
window  and  faced  her  new  friend,  blush- 
ing a  little,  looking  more  beautiful  than  he 
had  ever  seen  ber. 

*'  Madame,**  said  Du  Pare,  bowing  very 
low  as  usual. 

"  How  do  you  do,  M.  Max  ?  **  said  Mrs. 
Dymond,  welcoming  her  visitor.  "  Where 
is  my  mother?     Is  she  not  coming  ?** 

"  I  was  not  able  to  see  ber  when  I 
called — Madame  Marney  was  in  her 
room.  She  sends  a  message,**  and  Du 
Pare  brought  out  a  folded  scrap  from  bis 
waiscoat  pocket :  — 

"  My  Darling  Susy,  —  Do  not  wait 
for  me  to  day ;  I  had  rather  not  come.  I 
am  keeping  the  boys,  for  I  expect  their 
father  home.  Your  loving  Mother. 

"  P.S.  I  will  call  if  I  can,  and  see  the 
darling  baby  in  the  course  of  the  day.'* 
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The  note  was  disappointing,  but  it  was 
no  use  delayino^  any  longer. 

"  We  are  late,"  says  Tempy,  starting 
up.  '*We  ought  not  to  have  waited  so 
long.  Mr.  Bagginal  will  be  quite  tired 
out." 

"  I  have  been  with  M.  Caron.  I  am 
sorry  you  delayed  for  me,**  said  Du  Pare, 
as  usual  only  addressing  Susanna,  who 
was  giving  Wilkins  some  parting  direc- 
tions as  she  took  her  cloak  and  her  para- 
sol from  her  faithful  attendant. 

Max  seemed  preoccupied  at  first  and 
unlike  himself,  as  they  all  walked  along 
the  street  to  the  Quai  whence  the  steam- 
ers started. 

Susanna  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
were  not  at  this  moment  the  great  preoc- 
cupations of  his  mind;  other  things  less 
peaceful,  less  hopeful  were  daily  closing 
up  around  him.  There  was  a  terrible 
reality  to  him  in  his  apprehensions,  all  the 
more  vivid  because  from  his  artistic  qual- 
ities he  belonged  to  the  upper  and  more 
prescient  classes,  while  from  experience 
and  birth  he  was  near  enough  to  the  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  tones  of  its  voice, 
the  wants  of  its  daily  life,  its  angry  rising, 
and  its  present  mood. 

But  by  degrees,  being  in  Susanna's 
company,  he  brightened  up.  Love  re 
quires  time  and  space,  if  it  is  not  able  to 
accomplish  absolute  impossibilities,  but  it 
certainly  makes  the  most  of  the  passing 
lights  and  moments  of  life. 

**  M.  Caron  detained  me  over  the  proofs 
of  his  book ;  it  is  coming  out  immedi- 
ately," said  Du  Pare, 

**  You  need  not  explain.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  ourselves,  you 
have  your  work  to  attend  to,"  said  Susy 
gaily. 

Susanna  had  felt  of  late  as  if  her  rela- 
tions with  Du  Pare  were  changed,  and  it 
seemed  quite  natural  that  he  should  give 
her  details  of  his  day's  work.  Max,  too, 
realized  that  he  was  some  one  in  her  life, 
not  a  passer-by,  but  a  fellow  traveller. 
The  two  might  very  well  have  walked  out 
of  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  hard 
by.  She  with  her  Grecian  goddess  looks, 
he  of  the  dark,  southern  head  with  the 
black  hair,  that  beaked  nose,  the  dark, 
sudden  eyes,  so  deeply  set,  eyes  that  were 
hard  and  soft  by  turns.  He  had  scarcely 
ever  talked  to  her  before,  and  now  at  this 
moment,  not  for  the  first  time,  a  sense  of 
his  reality,  of  the  importance  of  his  pres- 
ence, of  his  goodwill,  of  his  approbation 
and  acquiescence  with  her  conclusions 
came  over  her.  There  was  a  curious  sim- 
plicity about  Du  Pare  which  impressed 


people ;  either  he  said  what  be  meant,  or 
he  let  you  see  that  he  mistrusted  yoa  and 
was  silent.  He  had  great  powers  of  work 
and  a  gift  for  enjoyment  as  well,  which  is 
perhaps  more  rare,  and  as  he  had  walked 
along  by  Susy's  side,  with  his  bri^t 
looks  and  his  odd  swinging  gait,  he  had 
seemed  the  very  impersonation  of  a  holi- 
day maker,  of  a  roan  at  one  with  the  mo- 
ment. They  were  crossing  the  great 
court  of  the  Louvre  when  a  shadow  came 
from  behind  a  statue,  and  a  frightened 
woman,  starting  out  into  the  sunshine^ 
suddenly  put  out  a  trembling  white  hand 
for  alms.  Susanna  and  her  young  people, 
from  their  English  training,  were  passing 
on,  they  had  a  vas:ue  idea  it  was  wrong  to 
give  to  casual  beggars,  but  Du  Pare 
stopped  short,  and  a  curious  little  dia- 
logue ensued. 

**  Why  are  you  begging,  Madame  Le- 
bris  ?  "  said  he  roughly.    **  Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  I  am  dying,"  said  the  woman  quietly; 
"  my  children  are  starving." 

♦*  Where  is  your  husband?  " 

**  You  know  better  than  I  do,**  she  an- 
swered. 

**  Go  home  at  once,"  said  Du  Par& 
**  I  will  come  and  see  you  this  evening.** 

He  thrust  a  napoleon  into  her  hand. 
She  took  it  with  a  weary  look,  and  he 
nodded  and  hurried  after  the  others.  They 
were  standing  a  few  yards  off  waiting  for 
him. 

**  I  know  the  woman,  she  is  the  wife  of 
a  man  who  worked  for  me,"  he  said  in 
French,  looking  vexed  and  confused.  He 
had  paid  away  his  last  gold  piece,  and  he 
had  but  a  few  sous  left  in  his  pocket. 
How  was  he  to  pay  for  his  share  of  the 
dinner?  Max  bad  hardly  recovered  him- 
self when  he  saw  Mr.  Bagginal.  **Ah!'' 
said  he,  ** there  is  your  friend  I"  and,  as 
he  spoke,  our  attachiy  with  an  umbrella,  a 
grievance,  and  a  flower  in  his  button-hole 
came  up  to  meet  them  from  the  steamer 
steps. 

The  holiday  of  the  year  had  began,  and 
with  the  sunshine  the  shores  had  quick- 
ened with  green,  with  song,  with  the  stir 
of  spreading  life.  There  were  two  or 
three  young  men  and  women  and  some 
children  on  board,  one  or  two  experienced 
excursionists,  some  housekeepers,  carry* 
ing  their  baskets,  a  village  wedding,  re- 
turning home  after  the  ceremony;  as  the 
steamer  stopped  at  each  landing-place  in 
turn,  the  company  passed  off  the  boat 
Scarcely  any  one  remained  bv  the  time 
they  were  nearing  St.  Cloaa.  Jo  was 
practising  his  French  upon  the  man  at 
the  wheel.    Tempy,  much  amused  by  the 
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smoothly  talkative  and  attentive  Mr.  Bag- 
ginal,  sat  somewhat  mollified  and  relent- 
ing on  a  bench,  red  hair  and  Parisian 
checked  cotton  dress  and  her  big  white 
ombrelle  open  to  shade  her  pink  cheeks. 
Susy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  bench, 
sat  smiling,  watching  the  lights  and  the 
shadows,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  wash  of  the  ripples,  answering  a 
word  now  and  then  when  Du  Pare,  who 
bad  been  smoking  at  the  other  end  of  the 
boat,  came  up  to  speak  to  her. 

At  first,  under  the  restraint  of  Mr.  Bag- 
ginaPs  presence,  he  had  kept  silent  and 
aloof.  Now  he  began  to  talk  again ;  he 
told  her  stories  along  the  shore,  pointed 
out  the  prettiest  walks,  the  pleasantest 
chalets  where  the  Parisians  go  on  summer 
afternoons,  and  dine  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
sets in  the  sky,  while  the  fish  come  leap- 
ing from  the  river  into  their  plates,  and 
the  white  wine  flows  into  the  glasses 
which  the  damsels  bring  with  serious 
smiling  looks,  and  the  white  boats  slide 
by,  and  birds  fly  home  to  rest,  and  the 
glorious  sunset  says,  **  Come,  clink  the 
glasses  and  quaff  the  golden  wine." 

*•  Ah  !  do  you  know  that  place?'*  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Bagginal,  as  Max  pointed  out 
a  restaurant  with  wide  balconies  standing 
by  tlie  water's  edge.  "  Tm  told  it  is  first- 
rate  ;  shall  we  dine  there?" 

'*  You  will  find  a  very  good  dinner," 
Max  said. 

The  steamer  travelled  on  between  the 
shores  in  the  new  sunshine.  It  was  so 
early  in  the  season  that  but  few  people 
were  on  board.  One  of  those  glorious 
bursts  of  spring  had  overtaken  them. 

Susy  saw  villas  amid  budding  sycamore- 
trees,  with  fringing  poplars,  whitewashed 
walls,  terraces,  gardens  breaking  into 
flower,  highroads,  whence  people  hailed 
the  steamer  with  friendly  signs.  She 
watched  the  pale  blue  spring  sky,  the 
high,  floating  clouds. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  burnt?" 
said  Du  Pare. 

Susy  opened  her  sunshade,  though  she 
loved  the  sun.  Was  she  awake  or  asleep ; 
was  this  herself,  the  sad,  harassed,  bewil- 
dered, lonely  widow,  this  happy  being 
basking  in  this  delightful,  invigorating 
present?  Vivid  admiration  is  a  disturb- 
ing element  sometimes,  we  thankfully 
absorb  the  hour  tranquilly,  exist  to  the 
uttermost  while  it  lasts,  scarcely  under- 
stand it  all.  So  sits  Susanna,  while  the 
water  beats  fresh  against  the  sides  of  the 
big  boat  and  the  warm  sunlight  comes 
quickening;  everything  flows  into  the 
very  soul  of  the   hour,  that  mysterious, 
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natural  soul,  which  people  share  wifh  one 
another,  with  place,  with  time. 

They  travelled  on  peacefully  in  this 
floating  companionship  and  sympathy, 
while  the  new  life  stirred  along  the  banks. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
ST.  CLOUD  BEFORE  THE  STORM. 

"  I  WISH  my  mother  had  come  with  us," 
said  Susy,  as  the  steamer  stopped  at  the 
landing-place  of  St.  Cloud,  just  where  the 
public  place  and  the  barracks  and  the  ter- 
races all  meet,  while  beyond  these  slate 
roofs  and  balustrades,  the  tufted  green 
and  lilac,  and  silver  and  gold  of  the  lovely 
hanging  gardeps  rise,  and  the  white  walls 
and  windows  of  the  palace.  A  flag  was 
flying,  for  the  court  was  there,  and  indeed 
as  they  landed  the  soldiers  were  present- 
ing arms  to  some  smart  open  carriages, 
which  were  rolling  by  with  glittering  out- 
riders, a  flashing  of  harness,  a  waving  of 
plumes,  a  click  of  arms;  it  was  a  pretty, 
brilliant  sight. 

'*  Shall  we  dine  first,  or  walk  flrst?" 
said  Mr.  Bagginal  gaily.  "M.  du  Pare, 
you  know  the  place  better  than  I  do." 

Du  Pare  hesitated. 

*'  If  ces  dames  are  not  afraid  of  a  long 
walk,"  said  Du  Pare,  **  we  might  stroll 
back  through  the  woods  to  Sevres;  and  I 
can  recommend  that  little  restaurant  you 
were  looking  at  just  now,"  he  said,  finish- 
ing his  sentence  to  Susanna  herself. 

Susy  agreed  at  once.  She  was  in  child- 
ish spirits,  and  behaving  like  a  child, 
thought  Tempy  severely,  somewhat  in 
Mrs.  Bolsover's  frame  of  mind. 

Jo  stared  at  Susanna;  he  did  not  know 
her;  he  too  liked  her  best  in  her  old  sub- 
dued condition,  though  he  was  glad  to  see 
her  happy. 

There  was  a  pretty  little  girl  in  a  village 
nightcap  on  board,  about  little  Phrasie's 
age,  and  as  the  steamer  started,  Susy 
stood  looking  after  the  child,  and  thinking 
of  her  own  with  some  natural  maternal 
solicitude ;  then  she  turned  and  found  Max 
as  usual  waiting  by  her  side  and  watching 
her  with  something  the  same  expression 
as  that  with  which  she  bad  looked  at  the 
departing  child. 

**  I  should  like  to  have  made  a  sketch 
of  that  child,"  he  said,  a  little  confused  at 
being  surprised.  **  No  wonder  women  are 
pious,"  he  added,  "  when  they  have  pretty 
bambinos  of  their  own  to  worship.  I 
should  think  for  you,  madame,  the  diffi- 
culty must  be,  not  to  believe,  but  to  keep 
rational  in  your  convictions." 

Then  Max  moved  on  again  and  joined 
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the  others,  for  he  had  seeo,  though  Susy 
did  not  notice  it,  a  somewhat  gloomy  ex- 
change of  looks  pass  between  Tempy  and 
her  brother  as  they  stood  waiting  oo  the 
slope  above. 

It  was  a  general  holiday  of  sunshine, 
lilacs,  lime-trees;  dazzling,  blossoming 
flowers  on  every  slope  and  terrace.  The 
steep  sides  were  heaped  with  color;  the 
wrought  iron  railings  were  overhung  with 
garlands,  with  ivy  and  laburnum  and 
sweet  flowering  bushes  pushing  through 
the  bars.  Whitsuntide  had  come  with  an 
exquisite  burst.  All  these  French  people, 
natural  lovers  of  beauty  and  sunshine, 
were  out  basking  in  the  flood  of  sudden 
happiness.  At  the  gate  of  t/ie  great  court 
stood  a  girl,  with  a  half-penitent,  half- 
laughing  face;  she  had  stolen  some  over- 
hanging branches  of  lilac  and  May  blos- 
som, and  had  been  called  sternly  to 
account  by  one  of  the  old  veterans  in 
uniform  and  metal  buttons,  guardian 
angels  of  this  earthly  paradise. 

The  girl,  undaunted  by  the  buttons, 
looked  up  with  merry,  entreating  eyes, 
the  brave  old  veteran,  unconquered  in  a 
hundred  fights,  seemed  hard  put  to  it  now, 
for  all  his  stripes  and  gold  braid.  Just 
overhead  from  a  second  terrace,  bordered 
by  scrolled  iron  rails  and  ivy  creepers, 
hung  an  anxious  audience  of  girls,  also 
provided  with  the  plunder  of  spring,  and 
wondering  what  their  own  chance  of  escape 
would  be. 

*•  She  will  come  over  him,"  said  Mr.  Bag- 
ginal,  laughing.     "  Look,  he  is  yielding.'' 

Max  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  an  irri- 
tating way. 

**  Why  do  you  look  so  angry  ? "  said 
Susy. 

"She  will  get  as  a  veniality  what  is  her 
natural  right/' said  Max.  **Thati8how 
morality  is  taught  in  our  schools." 

**  13ut  if  you  think  everybody  else  has  a 
natural  right  to  pick  everything  there  will 
be  only  broken  stalks  for  you  and  me," 
says  Mr.  Bagginal  with  his  usual  drawl. 

*'  I  don't  know  about  you,"  said  Max, 
laughing,  "  I  myself  have  long  ago  made 
up  my  mind  to  broken  stalks,"  and  as  he 
spoke  he  flung  a  little  sprav  of  lilac  he  had 
picked  over  the  railings  of  the  terrace. 

"  .M.  Caron  should  be  here,"  said  Jo. 
**  What  is  it  he  was  saying  in  the  studio 
last  night,  that  an  equal  subdivision  of 
material  was  an  absurdity,  that  all  gifts 
should  be  spiritual  —  and  capable  oT  in- 
finite division  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  suppose  even  Caron  could  tell 
you  the  difference  between  material  and 
spiritual,"  said  Max,  shrugging  his  shoul- 


ders. "  He  certainly  doesn't  practise  bis 
precepts,  but  I  suppose  tkepiixtm  meant 
that  if  you  give  a  man  a  fish  be  is  btwgry 
again  in  an  hour;  if  you  teach  biro  ta 
catch  a  fish  you  do  him  a  good  tarn.  But 
these  very  elementary  principles  are  apt 
to  clash  with  the  leisure  of  the  cultivated 
classes.  Will  Mr.  Bagginal  now  produce 
his  ticket  —  the  result  of  favor  and  the 
unjust  subdivision  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments ?  "  said  Du  Pare  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Bagginal  stared  at  Max  for  a  mo- 
ment. Max  stared  back.  Du  Pare  had  a 
quiet,  confident  manner,  which  did  not, 
however,  always  put  people  at  their  ease. 
He  actually  seemed  to  feel  his  own  right 
to  exist  and  to  speak. 

Mr.  Bagginal's  order  was  produced,  and 
the  veterans  unlocked  the  gates  and  ad* 
mitted  these  wanderers  into  deeper  and 
sweeter  glades  and  beauties.  They  skir^ 
ed  the  avenues,  advancing  by  the  stately 
green  arcades,  walking  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees in  flower,  climbing  from  one 
ivy-bound  terrace  to  another  ^-  from  stone 
flight  to  stone  flight,  from  avenue  to  ave- 
nue again,  and  so  onward  through  the 
glorious  spring  into  greener  and  yet 
greener  places.  The  larks  were  singing 
overhead,  nightingales  and  thrushes  were 
answering  from  end  to  end  with  notes  so 
sweet,  so  loud,  so  mellow  that  all  these 
human  beings,  with  one  accord,  ceased 
talking  to  listen  to  the  sweet,  pertinacious 
melody.  After  a  time  they  found  them- 
selves coming  out  into  an  open  place 
where  a  lake  lay  glistening  in  the  spring. 

**  There  is  a  terrace  somewhere  near 
this,"  said  Mr.  Bagginal.  **  Who  knows 
the  way  to  it?"  And  Du  Pare  went  to 
inquire  of  some  women  with  flowers  in 
their  hands,  who  stood  smiling,  and  points 
ing  out  the  road. 

"  One  certainly  gets  a  capital  panorama 
of  Paris  here,"  says  Tempy  breathlessly* 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  and 
talking  in  her  loud,  cordial  voice  to  Mr. 
Bagij:inal.  **  I  should  like  to  sketch  it, 
but  I'm  not  good  at  sketching.  Jo  couki 
do  it,  couldn't  you,  Jo?" 

"  Would  you  also  like  to  see  me  stand 
on  my  head  on  the  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides  ?  "  said  Jo  gravely. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  you  silly  boy  ?  ** 
said  Tempy.  **You  sketch  beautifully; 
doesn't  he.  Monsieur  du  Pare?*' 

But  Max  didn't  answer.  He  had  not 
yet  reached  the  others,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  stone  parapet 
by  Mrs.  Dymond,  and  looking  out  at  the 
wondrous  circle  of  hills.  Susy  lingered 
for  an  instant,  she  had  almost  lorgotteo 
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that  such  happiness  was  possible  —  such 
a  moment,  such  a  spring-tide;  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  a  wonderful  perfume,  the 
very  branches  of  the  trees  all  seemed  to 
be  sinking  and  flinging  their  incense  upon 
the  air. 

As  Mrs.  Dymond  stood,  flushed  and 
motionless,  a  new  sense  of  the  universal 
community  of  life  reached  her,  was  it  her 
sorrow  that  died  away  in  the  flame  of  the 
sunhhine?  Her  black  gown  turned  to 
purple  in  the  light.  Suddenly  she  seemed 
to  know  that  she  was  young,  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  world  in  which  she  was 
breathing,  to  now^  not  only  to  the  past; 
that  the  present  claimed  her,  that  the  past 
was  past. 

**  Come  up  this  way.  Come  !  come  !  " 
cries  Jo,  looking  back,  and  in  a  sort  of 
dream  Susanna  moved  on,  still  followed 
by  Du  Pare.  At  their  feet  spreads  Paris 
in  its  sober  robe  of  white,  with  its  thou- 
sand domes  and  roofs  and  spires,  pale, 
shining,  and  beautiful,  delicately  outlined 
and  shaded;  while  the  hills  lie  like  a 
charm  inclosing  all,  and  the  silver  turns 
of  the  river  are  flowing  on  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  city,  as  though  to  wash 
away  every  shadow  and  stain  from  its 
stones. 

There  are  some  things  can  scarcely  be 
remembered,  much  less  written  down; 
among  these  is  the  quality  of  moments 
which  come  to  us  now  and  again,  the  com- 
plexity and  multiplication  of  happiness 
and  beauty  which  can  give  these  life. 

"And  what  about  dinner?"  says  M. 
Bagginal.     "How  does  one  get  away?" 

*'  There  should  be  a  path  somewhere 
throu<ili  this  wood,"  says  Max,  looking 
about  iiim. 

He  found  the  way  presently,  along  the 
shade  and  the  sunshine  under  the  trees, 
past  a  sunny  glen  where  some  milk-white 
goats,  like  creatures  out  of  an  idyll,  were 
disporting  themselves.  Pan  was  perhaps 
hidden  among  the  bushes,  or  ActaeoD  was 
sleeping  among  the  ivy.  The  little  wood 
led  dovvn  hill  to  iron  gates. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
A    LA  PECHE  MIRACULEUSE. 

As  they  came  jogging  gaily  along  the 
lane  Jo  leaped  up  in  the  air,  broke  a 
branch  of  lilac  from  one  of  the  overhang- 
ing trees,  and  coming  up  to  his  stepmother 
flung  it  to  her. 

"  Take  it  home  for  me,"  said  Jo  ;  "put 
it  in  your  parasol.  I'll  try  and  paint  it 
when  I  get  back,"  and  he  hurried  past  her 
to  overtake  the  others. 


"  DoD*t  you  think  he  has  great  talent  ?  *• 
said  Susanna  with  a  thoughtful  look, 
which  brightened  as  it  fell  on  Jo's  red 
shock  head. 

**  He  must  work  oo  and  find  out  for 
himself  what  he  is  capable  of,"  said  Du 
Pare,  looking  not  at  Jo  but  at  Susy  her- 
self with  unconcealed  kindness  and  ad- 
miration. 

Even  for  Susanna,  or  perhaps  because 
it  was  Susanna  (to  him  the  sweetest, 
fairest  woman  he  had  ever  known),  he 
could  not  say  more  than  he  felt.  Her  con- 
cerns seemed  to  him  next  to  his  own  the 
most  important  things  in  all  the  world. 
Perhaps  his  own  also  gained  in  impor- 
tance from  her  coming,  her  interest  in 
them.  They  were  reaching  the  gate  where 
the  sentry  was  standing,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  Susy,  with  a  woman's  disregard 
of  lawful  authority,  drew  a  fold  of  her 
dress  over  the  lilac  blossom. 

The  iron  gates  led  by  a  lane  to  the 
village  green  of  Sevres,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  at  play  and  where  many  people 
were  coming  and  going,  while  old  people 
talked  in  the  sunshine.  The  green  led  to 
the  river,  spanned  by  the  bridge  soon  to 
be  the  scene  of  so  many  desperate  en- 
counters, of  unavailing  appeals,  and  hope- 
less parleys,  the  boundary  line  between 
victory  and  defeat.  Who  could  have  real- 
ized that  day  the  piteous  tragedy,  already 
near,  while  the  children  danced  and  the 
peaceful  elders  rested  at  the  end  of  their 
long  day's  work,  and  the  young  people  ad- 
vanced gay  with  the  mirth  of  the  hour  ? 

Neither  Jo  nor  Tempy  as  they  went 
along  noticed  a  strange-looking  figure, 
who,  however,  seemed  greatly  interested 
in  them.  It  was  a  tall,  pale  man,  in  a 
workman's  dress,  with  long,  fair  hair 
reaching  to  his  shoulders.  He  had  been 
resting  on  a  bench ;  he  got  up,  seeing  Du 
Pare,  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  and  famil- 
iarly upon  his  arm. 

"Ah,  at  last !  I  hoped  we  might  meet," 
he  said,  drawing  him  a  little  aside.  Then 
quickly  and  excitedly,  "  Hast  thou  heard 
the  news?  The  police  have  paid  a  domi- 
ciliary visit  to  Papa  Caron :  they  found 
nothing  except  some  of  thy  caligraphies. 
Happily  art  is  privileged.  The  commis- 
saire  was  told  that  thy  *  Goddess  of 
Liberty'  was  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Madame  Caron.  I  have  seen  Lebris," 
the  stranger  went  on.  "  He  tells  me 
Dombrowski  is  in  Paris.  He  will  be  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Hotte  to-night,  are  we  to 
expect  you?  Mademoiselle  vous  escU' 
sera^^  said  the  long-haired  man  somewhat 
familiarly,  with  a  stare  at  Susy. 
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Du  Pare  looked  at  his  acquaiotance 
with  a  very  hau<yhty  air,  which  took  him 
of  the  long  hair  somewhat  aback. 

**  Lebris  had  much  better  be  looking 
after  his  family  than  meddling  in  things 
he  does  not  understand,"  said  Du  Pare, 
and  turning  away  without  a  further  answer 
he  rejoined  Mrs.  Dymond  and  almost 
hurried  her  away. 

*'Is  that  an  artist? "said  Susy,  rather 
awe-stricken. 

**  An  artist,  no;  that  is  one  of  our  rising 
politicians,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  they  walked  on. 
'*  I  confess  that  if  it  was  not  for  M. 
Caron*s  sake  I  could  gladly  knock  him 
down  for  his  impertinence  to  you.  His 
name  is  Jourde,  he  is  one  of  the  best  of 
them.  But  —  ah  !  the  whole  thing  seems 
like  a  bad  dream  now  as  I  walk  along  by 
your  side,"  cried  Du  Pare,  suddenly  for- 
getting his  reserve  and  realizing  the  utter 
gulf,  the  absolute  distance,  the  impassable 
barrier  which  divided  him  from  the  sweet 
and  gracious  being  whose  looks  rested  so 
kindly  on  his,  whose  voice  filled  his  ears, 
whose  every  word  and  motion  seemed  to 
him  touched  with  peace,  beauty,  goodwill 
upon  earth,  some  harmony  almost  more 
than  human. 

And  was  all  this  to  be  put  aside,  thrust 
away,  for  what  ?  For  a  hopeless  cause,  a 
nightmare,  for  these  dirty  hands  holding 
out  a  grotesque  semblance  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Then  he  thought,  with  a  bitter 
pang  of  self-reproach,  of  his  dear  old 
master  and  friend,  of  that  lifelong  sacri- 
fice and  devotion,  that  patient  following  of 
truth  in  its  many  disguises,  and  that  as- 
piration after  greater  things  than  tran- 
quillity and  ease.  Suddenly  shaken  and 
stung  back  to  the  reality  of  life  Max  put 
a  hard  and  dogged  control  upon  himself 
for  the  rest  of  the  walk ;  he  would  not  let 
himself  think,  and  yet  he  could  not  enjoy 
the  present  any  more.  Mrs.  Dymond 
wondered  what  had  come  to  him.  His 
manner,  his  voice,  his  face  had  changed, 
he  seemed  no  longer  her  friend  and  com- 
panion, but  one  strange  and  far  removed 
from  their  simple  merry-making. 

The  others  saw  no  difference,  and  came 
up  laughing  and  in  high  spirits,  when 
Max  called  to  Jo  to  hasten,  or  they  might 
not  get  their  table  at  the  inn  where  they 
were  to  dine.  They  turned  down  along 
the  river-side  again,  the  P^che  Miracu- 
leuse  stood  at  a  silver  turn  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  hungry  excursionists  were  coming 
up  from  various  sides  to  the  many  tables 
which  were  set  ready,  some  in  the  dark 
dining-rooms    down    below,  some    on  a 


broad  balcony  or  terrace  from  which  the 
river  could  be  seen,  floatioc;  into  those 
glorified  distances,  where  toe  sweet  re- 
sounding woods  and  visions  through 
which  they  had  been  passing  lay  hidden 
in  the  sunset. 

The  lady  in  the  camisole  sitting  in  the 
little  lodge  below  smiled  an  a£Eable  wel- 
come, and  put  out  five  ivory  counters  for 
her  guests. 

"  Will  you  take  your  entrance  tickets?" 
said  Du  Pare,  holding  out  four  of  the 
counters. 

**And  what  will  you  do?"  says  Mr. 
Bagginal,  rather  relieved  to  find  Max  was 
not  to  be  at  the  dinner. 

**  I  must  go  back,"  he  answered. 

Susy  exclaimed  in  disappointment. 

Max  heard  her  exclaim  as,  lifting  his 
hat,  he  turned  away  quickly.  He  could 
not  explain  to  them  all  that  when  he  had 
thrust  his  last  napoleon  into  Madame  Le- 
bris's  trembling  hand  he  had  given  his 
share  of  the  feast  to  the  poor  woman  who 
had  appealed  to  him  as  they  started.  At 
the  time  he  had  regretted  the  sacrifice, 
now  he  was  glad  to  get  away  — his  mood 
had  changed.  He  was  in  no  difficulty 
about  his  meal.  There  was  always  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  moth- 
er's cupboard  at  home,  and  he  now  started 
to  walk  back  to  the  villa  and  to  partake 
of  this  frugal  repast  before  joining  Caroa 
at  the  appointed  place. 

Dombrowski  had  been  sent  on  some 
mission  —  Du  Pare  knew  not  what,  only 
that  it  was  of  vital  influence  to  the  cause, 
so,  at  least,  Caroo's  friends  affirmed. 
Max  himself  had  little  faith  in  these  mrs- 
terious  expeditions  and  conspiracies.  He 
was  ready  to  do  his  part,  even  to  go  on 
missions  if  need  be;  at  all  events,  to  help 
those  that  wanted  help,  to  send  a  share 
of  his  own  strength  and  goodwill  to  oth- 
ers, but  he  had  no  fancy  for  plots  and 
secret  societies;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
explained  at  once,  that,  although  he  lived 
in  the  company  of  schemers  and  plotters, 
he  himself  belonged  to  no  secret  socie> 
ties.  His  godfather  had  promised  the 
sturdy  raadame  that  Max  should  not  be 
involved.  Caron  was  scrupulous  to  keep 
his  word  and  his  promises.  He  was  ab> 
solutely  trusted  and  respected ;  introduced 
by  him,  Max  was  welcomed,  although 
bound  by  no  promises.  He  was  even 
courted  by  many  of  those  who  were  able 
to  see  his  utility  to  their  cause  if  he  once 
heartily  joined  any  one  of  the  many  cliques 
and  brotherhoods  which  were  secretly 
growing  round  about.  But,  In  truth,  his 
mind  just  then  was  full  of  other  thoughts 
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and  preoccupations,  and  one's  own  expe- 
rience perforce  comes  before  that  of  oth- 
ers however  unfortunate.  As  he  walked 
along  in  the  dusk  by  the  river-side  to- 
wards home,  something  seemed  calling  to 
him  —  callinjj  from  the  little  eating-house 
where  the  lights  were  beginning  to  kindle 
up.  **She  is  going  from  you,"  said  a 
voice.  '*  Who  knows,  she  might  remain, 
she  might  be  yours ;  but  she  is  happier  as 
she  is,  and  you  would  not  have  things 
altered."  He  knew  enough  of  the  world 
to  realize  that  Susy  and  her  surroundings 
were  utterly  unsuited  to  him  and  to  his 
life.  Max  was  not  over-diffident;  mod- 
esty was  not  one  of  the  qualities  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  some- 
thing in  Susanna's  eyes  and  voice  and 
manner  told  him  that  to  her  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  no  less  interesting  than  she 
had  long  been  to  him.  Poor  child!  she 
had  better  go  before  she  knew  the  truth, 
return  to  her  home,  her  comforts,  her 
religion,  her  friends,  the  reverends  in 
their  while  ties,  to  her  narrow  prejudices, 
her  well-mounted  household.  Hie  thee 
to  a  monastery  !  What  had  induced  this 
lamb  from  tiie  flock  to  come  in  innocence 
and  thrust  itself  into  his  gueule  de  loupf 
Dear  woman,  she  should  go  as  she  had 
come.  She  should  not  know  how  near 
he  had  been  to  asking  her  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  peace,  and  home,  and  country, 
and  consideration,  **  for  she  might  accept 
me.  She  is  a  woman  just  like  anyother." 
So  reasoned  Max,  who  was  himself  a  man 
just  like  any  other. 

Meanwhile  Susanna  sat  silent  in  her 
darkening  corner,  also  changed  and  si- 
lenced, disappointed  and  angry  with  her- 
self for  the  difference  she  found  in  every- 
thing; wondering  why  Du  Pare  had  left 
them  so  abruptly,  where  he  was  gone, 
what  his  going  meant.  The  western  light 
shone  on  still,  but  with  long  radiations; 
the  fisherman's  boat,  catering  for  the 
guests,  pushed  out  across  the  river  to  the 
reservoir  of  trout,  the  oars  flapped  with  a 
sad,  chilling  sound.  Tempy's  spirits  rose 
as  Susy's  feli,  and  she  and  Jo  and  M. 
Bagginal  joked  and  laughed  with  an  extra 
gaiety  and  noisy  enjoyment  which  jarred 
upon  poor  Susy,  sitting  lonely  and  mo- 
tionless, with  all  the  fading  glory  of  the 
sunset  tor  a  background  to  her  depres- 
sion. It  was  the  same  thing  on  board 
the  steamer  in  the  evening  grey,  where 
their  vouthtul  sports  offended  not  only 
Susy  but  a  little  French  couple  sitting  by 
the    wheel.     '"  Afij^lais^^^   said    the    man. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
SUSANNA'S   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Susy  came  home  still,  tired,  and  dis- 
pirited. She  left  the  others  to  their  cheer- 
ful, interminable  leave-takings  down  be- 
low, and  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
room.  As  she  passed  through  the  sitting- 
room  she  saw  some  letters  lying  on  the 
round  table,  and  she  carried  them  with 
her  candle  into  her  own  room  to  read. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  the  light  was  dying 
out  of  the  sky,  and  she  untied  her  bonnet 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  her  bedside 
with  some  sense  of  rest  and  peace.  The 
first  letter  was  from  xMrs.  Bolsover,  and 
in  her  own  handwriting:  — 

*'  Bolsover  Hall,  April  22nd. 

"My  Dear  Susanna,  — We  are  all 
glad  to  think  the  time  for  your  return  is 
so  near,  though  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
us  very  humdrum  after  your  foreign 
friends  and  amusements.  I  only  write  to 
say  that  we  are  expecting  you.  News 
concerning  such  old  fogies  as  we  are  is 
generally  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  ills, 
more  or  less  tiresome.  Happily  we  are 
all  much  as  usual,  with  nothing  more  to 
complain  of  than  when  you  left  the  Place. 
Aunt  Fanny  has  been  up  in  town,  and 
has  brought  back  a  couple  of  white  rats, 
which  Phrasie  will  approve  of. 

'*The  squire  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  lambs  and  the  look  of  the  spring  crops. 
He  goes  over  to  the  Place  on  Tuesdays, 
and  says  all  is  as  it  should  be.  He  brings 
us  back  cartfulls  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  the  gardeners  might  otherwise  ap- 
propriate. 

**Our  nephew  Charles  has  been  staving 
with  us,  and  left  us  this  morning.  He  is 
thinking  of  trying  for  the  Civil  Service. 
I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  contra- 
dicting the  unfavorable  accounts  which 
had  reached  us  of  his  conduct  in  London, 
and  which,  as  you  know,  I  never  believed. 
I  was  glad  to  tell  him  how  completely  you 
had  justified  him. 

"  We  are  rather  anxious  at  the  last  ac- 
counts from  Paraguay,  where  my  brother 
Peregrine  is  now  living.  The  country- 
seems  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  He  has 
written  us  a  very  long,  and,  no  doubt, 
interesting  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
last  ministerial  changes  there.  He  prom- 
ises to  send  us  another  box  of  curiosities 
before  long. 

"  Pray  remember  us  very  kindly  to  your 
mother  and   her  family.     Give  our   fond 
*^  Bar  bares, ^"^  hissed  the  pretty  little  lady,^love  to  Jo  and  Tempy,  and,  with  a  hug  to 
to  Jo's  immense  amusement.  Jthe  precious  child,  believe  me,  roy  dear 
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Susy,  ever  your  affectiooate  old  sister-io- 
law, 

"Caroline  Bolsover. 

**TeIl  Phrasie  we  shall  be  looking  out 
for  her  by  the  end  of  the  week,  and  that 
we  shall  keep  the  rats  till  she  comes  for 
them." 

The  second  letter  was  also  stamped 
with  the  Bolsover  crest,  but  it  bore  the 
London  postmark,  and  was  directed  in  a 
dashinji;  and  blotted  handwriting  at  which 
Susy  wondered  as  she  opened  it.  Then 
she  began  to  read  attentively,  and  having 
finished  she  read  the  letter  through  a 
second  time;  and  then,  still  holding  it  in 
her  hands,  she  sat  motionless  trying  to 
think,  to  realize  how  much  it  might  mean. 
The  words  were  simple  enough,  and  to 
the  point:  — 

"  Rattlb  Strrbt,  Soho,  A^il  izrd. 

"  My  Dear  Mrs.  Dymond,  —  Many 
months  have  passed  since  I  have  troubled 
you,  either  by  writing  or  by  coming. 
When  I  last  saw  Tempy,  I  felt  she  would 
prefer  that  I  should  absent  myself  for  a 
time.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  better 
for  all  our  sakes  to  get  to  a  definite  under- 
derstanding.  My  time  at  Oxford  is  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
plans  for  the  future.  My  Aunt  Fanny 
has  been  in  town,  visiting  Jamracs  and 
the  spring  exhibitions,  and  kindly  exert- 
ing herself  on  my  behalf.  A  former  ad- 
mirer, she  tells  me,  has  promised  her  to 
give  me  a  nomination  for  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, and  this,  with  what  my  uncle  allows 
me  will  enable  me,  I  trust,  to  pay  my  wash- 
ing bills,  and  keep  me  not  only  in  crusts 
but  in  cigars.  My  aunt  Caroline  has  also 
shown  me  a  letter  which  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  write,  contradicting  a  re- 
port which  I  never  heard  of  till  now,  and 
which  certainly  confirmed  my  poor  Uncle 
John  in  his  prejudice  against  me.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  this  unexpected  /c/air' 
cissement^  for  although  in  this  particular 
instance  appearances  were  hard  upon  me, 
other  lacts  (that  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of 
now)  may  not  have  reached  his  ears,  which 
would  have  undoubtedly  seemed  to  him 
good  reasons  for  opposing  my  marriage 
with  my  cousin  Tempy.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  protest  that  I  was  hardly  dealt  with 
on  the  whole;  if  he  had  lived  I  should 
have  appealed  once  more  to  him,  to  his 
sense  of  justice,  to  his  great  affection  for 
his  dau;;hter.  He  is  gone,  leaving  you 
her  guardian  in  his  place,  and  I  come  to 
you.  If  you  could  see  my  heart  you 
would  understand  that  I  am  sincere,  you 
would  see  how  truly  I  love  her.     I  also 


think  that  oo  one  else  coald  ever  make 
her  so  happy  as  I  could.  If  she  still  lovea 
me,  I  will  come  at  once  and  meet  yoa  anj^ 
where  you  like;  to  her  I  woula  rather 
speak  than  write.  Meanwhile,  I  can  ooly 
ask  you  to  believe  me., 

**  I  am  yours  very  siocerely, 

••C.  P.  BOLSOVBE." 

As  Susy  sat  there  her  mind  was  qaickly 
made  up;  something  in  Charlie's  letter 
rang  true  and  seemed  to  find  a  ready  an- 
swer in  her  feeling.  Ah  I  she  knew  now  as 
she  had  never  known  before  what  it  was 
to  divide  yearning  hearts.  John  woald 
forgive  her  even  if  he  did  not  approve; 
but  he  would  approve  ;  true  himself,  gen- 
erous, considerate  for  others,  how  could 
he  not  approve?  Why  should  she  mi»> 
trust  his  unvarying  goodness?  As  she 
sat  there  she  found  herself  almost  speak- 
ing, almost  appealing  to  her  husband,  and 
a  feeling  of  oneness  with  him  in  her  wish 
to  do  right,  seemed  to  set  her  mind  and 
her  heart  at  ease. 

Her  dreams  of  the  past  and  of  Tempy's 
future  were  not  altop;ether  dispersed  oy 
the  voices  coming  into  the  next  room. 
Jo  and  Tempy,  having  taken  leave  of  Mr. 
Bagginal,  had  come  up-stairs  after  her. 

**  It  would  have  been  a  delightful  day  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  that  tiresome  M.  dn 
Pare,**  said  Tempy  very  loud  and  cbeer^ 
fully,  dropping  down  once  more  on  the  red 
divan  which  she  had  left  some  eight  hoori 
before.  **  I  can't  think  what  Susy  finds  in 
him.  He  is  a  thoroughly  disagreeaUn 
man,  and  so  are  all  his  friends.  He  has 
scarcely  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  do 
you  think  so,  Jo?'* 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  like  him  and  I  like 
his  friends,**  said  Jo,  lighting  the  cauidlcs. 
'*  They  are  rather  rough  to  be  sure,  all  ex* 
cept  Monsieur  Caroo;  but  I  don't  care  so 
much  about  manners.  You  like  superfine 
cream-laid  people,  like  Bagginal  andChai^ 
lie."  Jo  said  all  this  walking  noisily  aboot 
the  room  looking  for  matches,  soda-water, 
opening  windows,  etc.,  as  people  do  after 
a  day's  absence.  ^  Mrs.  Dymond  likei 
them  rough,**  he  went  on,  **  without  too 
much  poli:ih,  like  me  and  Du  Pare"  He 
looked  up  and  stopped  short,  for  **  Mrs. 
Dymond  **  had  come  back,  she  was  there* 
she  had  heard  what  they  said.  She 
blushing  crimson  and  waiting  in  the  ^ 

I  Jo  gave  one  glance  at  Tempy,  then  an- 
<  other  at  Susy,  as  she  stood  qaite  still 
.  looking  down,  and  nervonsl^  smoothing 
Whe  ribbons  of  her  cloak  which  she  bad 
,  not  laid  aside,  then  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
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was  preparing  to  go  out  again  for  an  even- 
ing pipe  in  front  of  the  house. 

**  Don't  go  yet,  Jo,"  said  Susanna,  in 
an  odd  voice.  **  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  and  Tempy;  something  wiiich  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  some  days."  Tempy 
sat  belt  upright  on  her  sofa,  and  wondered 
what  on  earth  was  coming. 

"M.  du  Pare,  whom  you  dislike,  Tem- 
py, so  much,"  said  Susy,  with  a  touch  of 
severity  in  her  voice  which  Tempy  had 
never  heard  before,  *'  has  done  us  a  ser- 
vice for  which  we  ought  all  to  be  grateful. 
He  has  cleared  away  a  cruel  injustice. 
Do  you  not  both  remember  the  things 
which  were  said  of  your  cousin  Charlie, 
that  sad  time  when  —  when  he  first  spoke 
to  your  father?  They  were  all  false. 
Monsieur  Max  knows  it  was  all  untrue 
about  the  drinking.  Your  father  never 
knew  it.  M.  du  Pare  used  to  go  and  see 
your  cousin,  who  was  ill  in  his  lodgings. 
He  hears  from  him  sometimes  now,  and  I 
too  have  heard  from  Charlie — the  letter 
was  here  when  I  came  in.  Tempy,"  said 
Susy,  trembling,  but  recovering  herself 
and  speaking  more  quickly,  and  looking 
very  sweet,  **it  is  for  you  to  answer  the 
letter.  I  should  no  longer  feel  I  was  do- 
'"rC  I'igl^t  if  I  continued  to  oppose  your 
marriage.  I  think  —  I  cannot  say  for  cer- 
tain —  but  I  think  your  father  would  agree 
to  it  now.  He  used  to  say,"  and  Susy 
turned  to  her  stepson,  "that  her  husband 
must  be  a  good  man,  Jo,  a  man  to  be 
trusted  and  that  she  could  depend  upon  — 
and  surely  Charlie  has  proved  himself 
faithful  and  to  be  trusted." 

Susy's  voice  failed  her  from  sheer  emo- 
tion and  excitement,  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  she  felt  terrified  by  the  responsibil- 
ity she  was  taking,  and  yet  she  had  no 
doubt  in  her  mind.  She  came  up  to  the 
divan,  and  sitting  down  by  Tempy,  in  her 
excitement  she  caught  her  hand  in  both 
hers,  but  Tempy  started  to  her  feet  and 
shook  ot^  the  gentle  fingers  which  Susy 
had  laid  upon  her  own.  The  letter  be- 
tween them  fell  to  the  ground. 

'*  You  will  not  oppose  I  You  want  to 
get  rid  of  me,  that  is  what  you  mean," 
cried  the  girl  in  a  sudden  jealous  fury, 
speaking  with  volubility  and  vehemence. 
"  You  want  to  be  free  to  marry  that 
Frenchman — and  you  expect  me  to  be 
grateful  to  him  and  to  you  —  for  months 
and  months  you  have  looked  on  at  my 
misery,  and  now  because  that  man  tells 
you  to  change  your  mind,  to  forget  my 
father's  wishes,  you  —  you  ^—  Oh,  Susy, 
Susy,  1  don't  know  what  I   am  saying," 


cried  Tempy,  breaking  down  suddenly, 
flinging  herself  back  upon  the  cushions, 
and  bursting  into  wild,  passionate  sobs. 

Susanna  sat,  scared,  terrified,  too  deeply 
wounded  to  speak  or  to  show  any  sign. 
Jo,  greatly  embarrassed,  came  forward 
and  stooped  to  pick  up  Charlie's  letter 
which  was  lying  at  Susy's  feet. 

"Yes,  read  it,  Jo,"  said  Mrs.  Dymond, 
in  an  odd,  chill  voice.  **  You  caa  show  it 
to  her  when  she  is  more  reasonable.  You 
can  tell  her  that  I  did  not  look  on  unfeel- 
ingly; I  have  tried  to  be  sincere  with  your 
father  and  with  his  children.  Tempy 
ought  to  trust  me,  and  to  know  that  I 
have  no  secret  reasons  —  though  I  under- 
stand better  than  I  did  once,  perhaps, 
what  she  has  had  to  suffer." 

As  Susy  spoke  the  meaning  of  her  owa 
words  seemed  to  overcome  her.  She 
started  up.  She  was  wanting  to  get  back 
to  her  own  room,  to  be  alone,  to  hide  her 
agitation,  to  rest  from  her  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  spirit.  Her  tears  were 
gone,  but  as  she  stood  up,  suddenly  every- 
thing became  dim  to  her  eyes.  In  one 
instant  life's  perplexities,  joys,  and  agita- 
tions, ceased  for  Susy  Dymond,  except, 
indeed,  that  in  some  utter  depths  of  un- 
explored darkness,  something  was  still 
struggling,  amid  strange  and  distant  clang- 
ings  and  reverberations,  struggling  and 
floating  back  towards  life  —  a  something 
which  became  herself  once  more  as  Susy 
opened  her  eyes  to  find  herself  in  Tempy's 
repentant,  loving,  trembling  arms,  dabbed 
and  fanned,  sprinkled  and  dribbled  over 
by  tears,  eau  de  cologne^  and  wet  sponges. 
Jo  was  rubbing  her  hands,  VVilkins  was 
present.  Susy  found  herself  lying  back 
in  a  chair  by  the  open  window,  the  moon 
and  stars  were  looking  in  at  her,  a  soft 
wind  was  blowing  in  her  face.  The  win- 
dows of  the  opposite  balcony  were  lighted 
up,  a  chance  spectator  in  a  white  waist- 
coat leaning  over  the  rails  was  watching 
the  incident  with  interest.  This  was  the 
first  trivial  fact  which  impressed  itself  on 
Susy's  reviving  senses. 

*•  Another  sup  of  water,  mem,"  says 
Wilkins  sympathetically.  "Them  expe- 
ditions is  too  much  for  her!  Ah  !  your 
color  is  coming  back,  let  Miss  Tempy  fan 
you." 

"  Darling,  sweet  Susy,"  whispered  Tem- 
py, in  a  tender  voice,  like  a  child's  treble. 
*'0h,  ray  Susy,  I  nearly  killed  you.'* 

**  Well,"  said  Jo,  who  looked  still  quite 
white  and  frightened,  "  I  thought  you  had, 
Tempy,  and  no  mistake." 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  PRINCESSE  DE   LAMBALLE. 

In  passing  through  the  gallery  of  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Turin,  one's  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl, 
whose  face  wears  an  expression  half-arch, 
half-wistful.  Her  long,  fair  hair,  drawn 
high  off  her  forehead,  is  crowned  by  a 
diadem,  from  beneath  which  it  flows  down 
over  either  shoulder  in  a  sunny  stream. 
This  is  a  likeness  of  Marie  Louise 
Th^r^se  de  Savoie-Carignan,  afterwards 
Priocesse  de  Lamballe,  the  most  interest- 
ing among  the  many  victims  of  French 
Revolutionary  fury. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  Prince  Louis 
Victor  Joseph  de  Savoie-Carignan,  fourth 
in  descent  from  Charles  Emmanuel  L, 
duke  of  Savoy;  she  was  also  first  cousin, 
on  her  mother's  side,  of  Victor  Amadeus 
IIL,  king  of  Sardinia.  It  may  be  further 
stated,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  dislike 
the  fatigue  of  climbing  genealogical  trees, 
that  she  was  great-grandaunt  ot  //  Re 
GalaniuomOj  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  first 
king  of  united  Italy.  Born  in  September, 
1749»  ^^^  received,  as  she  grew  up,  a 
careful  education.  Before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  seventeenth  year,  it  had  been 
arranged  between  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Turin  that  she  should  marry  the 
Prince  de  Lambalde,  a  great-grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 

The  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  father  of  the 
Prince  de  Lamballe,  was  the  richest 
subject  in  France,  his  yearly  income 
amounting  to  five  millions  of  francs.  He 
was  now  a  widower  with  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter.  His  disposition  was 
grave  almost  to  melancholy.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  world  were  distasteful  to  him, 
and  though  holding  the  office  of  great 
admiral  of  France,  he  seldom  appeared 
at  court.  His  time  seems  to  have  been 
spent  in  attending  to  his  religious  duties, 
and  assisting  the  needy  on  his  numerous 
estates,  which  he  visited  in  regular  suc- 
cession. A  more  confirmed  rake  than 
his  son  was  not  to  be  found;  it  was  with 
a  view  to  steadying  him,  if  possible,  that 
he  persuaded  him  to  marry.  The  monot- 
ony of  domestic  life,  however,  soon 
wearied  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  and  he 
returned  to  his  old  habits.  The  vicious 
example  of  his  relative,  the  Due  de 
Chartres,  encouraged  him  in  this  course, 
until  death  cut  short  his  disreputable 
career. 

After  a  short  lime  spent  in  retirement 
at  the  Abbayede  Saint  Antoine,  the  young 
widow  joined  her  father-in-law,  and  his 
daughter,  at  the  Chateau  de  Rambouillet. 


Here  she  threw  herself  with  zest  Into  the 
simple  amusements  of  country  life,  gap 
dening  with  Mademoiselle  de  Peothi^re, 
reading  with  the  poet  Floriao  (a  member 
of  the  household),  and  seconding  the  duke 
in  his  deeds  of  benevolence.  She  coo- 
tributed  all  the  life  and  gaiety  to  the 
party,  for  Mademoiselle  de  Pentbi^vre, 
though  younger,  was  more  thoaghtful.* 
The  duke  used  to  address  his  Italian 
daughter-in-law,  sometimes,  as  Maru4a^ 
folie,  so  exuberant  were  her  spirits. 

The  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XVI.,  with  the  Austrian  archduch- 
ess Marie  Antoinette,  took  place  io  May, 
1770.  The  dauphine  was  frank,  lively, 
and  affectionate.  Her  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner  appeared  at  first  to  win  all 
hearts,  yet  her  position  was  not  enviable. 
A  mere  girl  in  years,  a  foreigner,  conscious 
of  prejudice  surrounding  her,  she  sought 
sympathy  and  friendship.  She  found  both 
in  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  It  was  a 
welcome  surprise  to  meet  this  good,  sweet- 
tempered,  sprightly  companion,  in  a  soci- 
ety at  once  formal  and  corrupt.  On  be- 
coming queen,  she  revived,  in  favor  of  the 
princess,  the  lucrative  office  of  surinten- 
dante  de  la  maison  de  la  reine.  This 
post  had,  as  a  piece  of  State  economy, 
been  abolished  some  years  before.  Its 
revival  was  the  cause  of  much  grumbling 
amongst  envious  courtiers. 

Madame  Campan  gives  a  pleasing  de* 
scription  of  the  sledge-driving,  which  was 
the  mania  at  Versailles  one  exceptionally 
hard  winter,  when  deep  snow  lay  for 
weeks  on  the  ground,  and  shrub  and  tree 
were  hung  with  sparkling  icicles.  A  bril- 
Uant  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  a 
number  of  these  equipages  dashing  along 
beneath  the  rays  of  a  winter  sun.  Thcv 
varied  in  size  and  shape,  but  were  all 
carved  and  gilt ;  while  the  prancing  horses 
that  drew  them  were  decked  with  white 
head-plumes,  and  had  their  harness  cov- 
ered with  merry  bells.  In  the  most  splen- 
did sat  the  queen  with  her  invariable 
companion  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
who  used  to  appear,  says  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  **in  all  the  radiant  freshness  of  her 
twenty  years.  Wrapped  as  she  was  in 
heavy  furs,  one  might  have  taken  her  for 
spring  itself,  peeping  from  beneath  sable 
and  ermine."  When  too,  in  the  long 
summer  evenings,  the  queen  betook  her- 
self to  Petit  Trianon,  there  to  enjoy  some 
freedom  and  repose,  it  was  with  the  same 
friend    that    she    rambled     through    the 

*  In  176.-),  Mademoiselle  de  Penthiivre  nuuried  tbi 
Due  (k>  Clurtres  who,  ou  the  death  of  hi*  father,  b^ 
CJinie  Due  ci'Orieans. 
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grounds,  or  fed  the  swans  that  glided  to-  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Duncannon,  and  other 

wards  her  over   the   placid  lake.     There  ladies  of  distinction,  conducted  by  his  Grace 

arose,  at  one   time,  a   coolness   between  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  principal  otScers 

the  queen  and  Madame  de  Lambalie;  but  «V^5  a'u^^I'^  p""^  ""^u^'^  ?i  ^    T  ' 

..._            •.„^:.,lj«,  attended  bv  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  and  other  gen- 

It  never  amounted  to  a  senous  mtsunder-  ^,^^^^  ^^  -^^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^;  ^^^  Highness 

standing,  far  less  to  a  quarrel.     The  cause  ^^^^^^^  ^^^-^^^  ^^e  Royal  Academy  at  VVool- 

of  this  was  the  sudden  fancy  which  her  ^i^h.  and  was  present  at  a  field  day  of  the 

Majesty  conceived  for  the  Comtesse  Jules  Royal  Artillery,    After  seeing  manoeuvres  with 

de    Polip:nac,  a   lady  who,   till   then,  had  guns,  small  arms,  mortars,  etc,  they  visited  the 

been  living    in    needy  obscurity.     Singu-  Prince,  90  guns,  a  new  man-of-war,  just  com- 

larly  attractive  in  appearance  and  manner,  pleted,  and  ready  to  launch.     Her  Highness 

the  new  favorite  was  not  long  in  turning  expressed  the  utmost  admiration  at  everything 

her    influence  to  account.     She  obtained  shown  her  on  that  magnificent  ship, 

for  herself  the  important  post  of  gouver-  she  also  dined  with  the  Dukeof  Queens- 

nante  des  enfants  de  France ;  her  husband  ^erry  at  his  villa  at  Richmond,  inspected 

was  created  a  duke,  and  appointed  direc-  ^^^  jierschel  telescope  at  Slough,  drank 

teur  g^n^ral  des  postes;  other  members  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  took  sea  baths  at 

of  her  family  were  given  places  and  pen-  Brighton,  where  she  was  often  seen  on 

sions  for  no  merits   of  their  own.     Sup-  the  Sleyne  in  company  with  the  Prince  of 

planted  in   some  degree  by  Madame   de  ^v^,^3  ^^^^  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

Pohgnac,  and   afflicted   by  the  death   o  3^^  ^,1  ^j^jg  jj^^   ^^^  Revolution   was 

both  her  parents  within  a  short  time  of  approaching.       The    mutterings    of    the 

each   other,  the  Princesse  de    Lambalie  coming  storm,  long  heard  in  the  distance, 

retired   from  court,  and   for   three  years  ^^^^  "J^^  sounding   louder   and   nearer, 

lived   entirely  with    her   father-in-law,  in  The  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in 

the    country -at    Rambouillet,    Vernon,  j^,             g^               ^^^   ^^3^   blow   to   the 

S^eaux,  or  Cr^cy.     She  appeared  though  /^^  authority.     Id  July  there  were  fear- 

with  the  queen,  whenever  her  duties  as  ^  J  disturbances  in  the  capital,  ending  in 

surintendante    obliged    her.      When,    in  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastille;  and  on  this 

1782,  the  imperial  grand  duke  and  grand  fo„o^ed   the  events  of  the   5th  and  6lh 

duchess   of   Russia  (with   the   travelling  October,  when  an  armed  mob  invaded  the 

titles  of  Comte  and  Comtesse  du  Nord)  ^^^  ^^  Versailles,   attempted   to  mur- 

came  to  Versailles,  we  find  her  bearing  5er  the  queen,  and  insisted  on  the  removal 

her  share  in  their  entertainment.     In  the  ^^  the  court  to  Paris.     Emigration  had 

memoirs  of  Madame  d  Oberkirch,  a  lady.  ^j^^^.     ^             ^^e   Comte  d'Artois,  in 

inwaitingon  the  Comtesse  du  Nord,  there  -^^  ^^  his  blustering,  found  it  prudent  to 

is  a  description,  which  we  take  to  be  a  jecamp.     Other  princes  of  the  blood  fol- 

true  one,  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch :  -  j^^^^  ^-^is  example.     The  Polignacs   es- 

The  Princesse  de  Lambalie  is  very  pretty,  caped   to   the   frontier    under   a   feigned 

although  her  features  are  not  regular.     She  is  name. 

lively  and  playful ;  but  without,  I  should  say.  Looking  around  them  at  the  Tuileries. 

much  wit.    She  avoids  discussions,  and  agrees  the  king  and  queen  beheld  a  diminished 

with  you  at  once   rather  than  embark  on  an  court  indeed;  yet  they  still  had  devoted 

argument.      She    is  a  sweet,  kind,  obliging  adherents  prepared  to  stand  by  them  to 

woman    incapable  of  an   evil   thought.     The  jhg  i^gt.     First  among  these  was  Madame 

shaft  of  calumny  has  always  failed  to  reach  ^    L^n^balle.  who  at  once  hastened  to  the 

her.     A  widow  at  nineteen,  she  has  since  de-  ,      •  .         r»    1  .   j     1       1            1 

voted  herself  entirely  to  her  father-in-law  and  queen's  side.     Related  closely  as  she  was 

the  Queen.     She  gives  immensely  in  charitv,  to   the  Duke  of  Orleans  —  the   bitterest 

more  than  she  can  afford,  often  depriving  her-  enemy  of  the  court —  she  did  her  best  to 

self  of   many  things  that  she  may  the  more  promote  a  reconciliation  in  that  quarter. 

effectually  assist  the  poor.     She  is  called  the  Her  effort  proved  fruitless.     That  it  had 

"good  angel  "  by  the  people  on  the  different  been  made,  though,   was  no  secret.     On 

estates  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre.  the  same    evening  that   Louis   XVI.   at- 

In  the   summer   of    1787.  Madame  de  tempted   to    escape   with    his    family    to 

Lambalie  came   over   to   England.     The  Montm^dy,  she  set  out  for  Aumile,  where 

following  rather   pompous  record  of  her  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre  and  his  daughter 

doin-s,  taken  from  the  GentUman's  Mag-  then  were.*     Quickly  explaining  what  had 

.7z/>/?,  shows  what  marked  attention  she  taken  place,  she  urged  them  to  accompany 

received  :  — 

*  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  at  this  time  obtained 

July    2\st. — The    Princesse    de     Lambalie  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  returned  to  hve  with 

with  her  suite,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  her  father. 
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her  in  her  fli$;ht ;  but  as  they  were  Dot  to 
be  persuaded,  she  was  off  again  as  soon 
as  her  horses  had  been  changed.  She 
reached  Boulogne  the  following  morning, 
and  finding  an  English  ship  about  to  sail 
for  Dover,  embarked  immediately. 

There  was  published  at  Paris,  in  l8oi, 
a  work  entitled,  '*  Mtfmoires  historiques 
de  la  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  par  Madame 
Gurnard.'*  In  this  mendacious  and  alto- 
gether worthless  production,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  princess  now  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  several  interviews  with 
George  III.  and  Pitt,  with  the  view  of 
securing  their  assistance  in  stemming  the 
torrent  of  the  Revolution.  That  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  proved  by  the  let- 
ters of  Madame  de  L&ge,  her  lady-in-wait- 
ing and  companion  on  this  journey.  She 
really  remained  but  two  days  at  Dover; 
and  then  sailed  for  Ostend,  whence  she 
travelled  vi&  Brussels  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was  at  Brussels  that  she  received  from 
Count  Fersen,  whom  she  found  there,  the 
distressing  intelligence  of  the  king's  cap- 
ture at  Varennes.*  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  go  back  to  France  without  delay ;  but 
those  about  her  recommended  her  remain- 
ing at  a  distance  and  watching  events. 

Coblentz  was  the  point  to  which  the 
itni^ris  were  all  hurrying.  The  Comte 
de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.) 
was  established  at  Schloss  Schonbornlust. 
Crowds  of  nobles,  escaped  from  France, 
poured  in  incessantly.  Plots  for  the  inva- 
sion of  their  country  were  here  laid,  and 
applications  made  to  the  various  Euro- 
pean powers  for  assistance  in  their  cause. 
Many  of  the  great  French  ladies  assem- 
bled at  Coblentz  tried  to  persuade  Ma- 
dame de  Lamballe  to  leave  Aix  and  join 
them,  but  she  decided  on  not  doing  so. 
She  knew,  and  possibly  shared,  the  dis- 
trust which  the  queen  had  always  felt  in 
the  Comte  de  Provence,  who  already  as- 
pired to  the  dignity  of  regent  of  France. 
She  knew,  too,  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
imi^ris  only  irritated  the  Revolutionists, 
and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  king, 
now  little  better  than  a  prisoner  at  the 
Tuileries.  A  more  tempting  proposal 
reached  her  from  her  nephew,  the  Prince 
de  Carignan.  He  urged  her  to  come  and 
stay  with  him  at  Turin  ;  but  this  offer  was 
also  declined. 

As  time  went  on,  the  news  from  Paris 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  the  tone  of  the 
queen's  letters  more  hopeless.     Her  Maj- 


•  It  will   be  remembered   that   Count  Femen,  who 
i'..i;ii)e:l  the  lli^ht,  had  himself  driven  thefu^itivcn  from 
'.II I ^  ;:•  l>uudy,  where,  .it  the  king's  express  de:iire,  he 
leu  li.jm. 
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esty  continued  to  adjure  her  frieod  to 
remain  out  of  harm's  way,  yet  occasionally 
a  cry  escaped  her  which  proved  that  she 
yearned  for  her  presence.  There  is  the 
ring  of  real  despair  in  the  following  lioei 
which  the  princess  received  oa  the  I3tfa 
of  October :  — 

I  am  broken-hearted  at  what  I  see  paning 
around  me,  and  can  only  entreat  yoa  not  10 
came  back.  The  present  moment  is  too  te^ 
riblc.  Although  I  have  courage  enoogh  on 
my  own  account,  I  cannot  help  feeling  nneasj 
for  my  friends,  more-  especially  for  one  to 
precious  as  you.  I  do  not,  therefore,  wish  yoo 
to  expose  yourself  uselessly  to  danger.  It  if 
already  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  face  circnm- 
stances  calmly  at  the  side  of  the  King  and  mj 
children.  Farewell,  then,  dear  heart  I  Give 
me  your  pity,  since,  from  the  very  love  I  bear 
you,  your  absence  is  perhaps  a  greater  trial  to 
me  than  it  is  to  you.* 

If  Madame  de  Lamballe  had  hesitated 
before,  hesitation  was  now  at  an  end.  Oo 
the  15th  she  made  her  will;  on  the  l6tb 
she  set  out  for  France.  Four  months  had 
elapsed  since  she  and  the  queen  had 
parted,  and  in  that  brief  space  what  a 
change  had  come  over  Marie  Antoinette! 
She  looked  ten  years  older;  her  bright 
color  had  fled;  her  hair  was  grey.  She 
had  prepared  a  gift  for  the  princess,  which 
she  presented  to  her  on  their  meeting.  It 
was  a  ring  containing  some  of  her  hair, 
with  the  inscription,  Blanchis par  U  m^ 
hear. 

Recently  arrived  from  Germany  (where 
it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  she, had 
been  in  close  communication  with  the 
/wi4^r/r),  Madame  de  Lamballe  at  oooe 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
republican  partv.  Everything  she  did 
was  watched  ancf  misrepresented.  New^ 
paper  attacks  on  her  were  frequent*  In 
one  of  these  it  was  asserted  that,  while 
absent  from  France,  she  had  made  her 
servants  sport  the  white  cockade,  the 
**  badge  of  the  tyrant."  Another  de- 
nounced her  as  an  instigator  and  leader  in 
a  plot  to  **  assassinate  all  the  patriots  in 
the  Assembly,  and  set  up  a  British  ono- 
stitution  with  two  chambers."  A  rumor 
got  about,  too,  that  a  mysterious  **  Aus- 
trian Committee,"  pledged  to  oppose  the 
march  of  liberty,  met  in  her  rooms  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries.  She 
was  able  to  pay  but  two  short  visits  to  the 
Due  de  Penthi^vre  after  her  return  lo 
France,  the  first  lasting  four  days,  the 
second  six.  The  duke  was  naturally 
averse  to  her  continuing  in  Paris ;  but 

*  From  letter  in  collection  ol  M.  FTTwilUt  rti  roncliM 
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there,  she  conceived,  was  her  proper  post, 
and  thither  she  returned.  When  she  had 
left  him  for  the  last  time,  he  observed  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  **  My  daughter's  de- 
votion to  the  queen  is  most  praiseworthy; 
but  in  goino;  back  to  her,  she  is  making  a 
great  sacrifice.  Je  tremble  qu^elle  n^en 
soit  victtme.^^ 

In  all  the  humiliations  and  dangers,  to 
which  the  king  and  queen  were  henceforth 
exposed,  she  shared.  When,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1792,  a  rabble  army  of  men  and 
women  carrying  pikes,  hatchets,  and 
knives,  broke  into  the  palace,  we  find  her 
at  the  queen's  side,  enduring  for  two  long 
hours  their  threats  and  insults.  Through- 
out the  anxious  night  of  the  9th  of  August, 
when  an  attack  on  the  Tuileries  was 
hourly  expected,  she  remained  with  the 
queen  and  Madame  Elisabeth  in  (he  cab- 
inet adjoining  the  council-chamber.  With 
them  she  listened,  as  there  broke  forth 
from  the  church-towers,  far  and  near,  the 
sound  of  the  tocsin  —  the  death-knell  of 
the  monarchy.  After  watching  the  sun 
rise  in  a  sky  ominously  red,  she  repaired 
to  her  own  rooms,  where  her.  attendants 
were  collected,  awaiting  events.  She 
stood  a  moment  at  a  window  overlook- 
ing the  Pont  Royal,  and  gazed  at  the  ex- 
cited crowds  hurrying  along  the  quays. 
One  of  her  ladies  now,  for  the  first  time, 
observed  a  cloud  on  the  princess's  usually 
cheerful  face,  and,  thinking  to  encourage 
her,  said,  '*  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  of 
our  deliverance  has  at  last  come;  the 
king's  adherents  are  more  numerous  than 
you  think  "  —  and  she  pointed  to  the  sol- 
diers guarding  the  bridge,  picked  men 
from  the  loyal  Bataillon  des  Filles  Saint 
Thomas.  But  the  other's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  as  she  answered,  "No,  no; 
nothing  can  save  us  now.  I  feel  that  we 
are  lost."* 

As  daylight  increased,  the  beating  of 
drums  and  rumble  of  cannon  announced 
the  approach  of  the  insurgents.  About 
seven  o'clock,  Louis  XVI.  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  those  around  him,  and  quitted 
the  palace  with  his  family,  to  seek  the 
treacherous  protection  of  the  Assembly. 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  Madame  de 
Tourzel,t  were  the  only  two  ladies  per- 
mitted to  go  with  them.  On  entering  the 
Assembly,  the  king  took  his  seat  beside 
the  president.  The  queen  and  princesses 
were  conducted  to  the  benches  reserved 
for  foreign  ministers.  But  one  of  the 
deputies  objecting  to  the  presence  of  the 

•  Souvenirs  d'  Emigration,  by  Madame  de  Ldge. 
t   She  had  succeeded  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac  as 
gouvernante  of  the  king^s  children. 
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sovereign  during  a  debate,  they  were  all 
removed  to  the  loge  du  iogographe^  or 
reporter's  box  —  a  sort  of  cage,  ten  feet 
square,  railed  ofif  from  the  hall.  Hardly 
had  this  change  been  made,  when  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  rattle  of  musketry 
proved  that  the  conflict  at  the  palace  had 
begun.  The  din  increased  each  moment. 
The  walls  and  roof  of  the  Assembly  were 
struck  by  bullets;  the  doors  were  assailed 
with  violence ;  there  was  a  panic  among 
the  deputies,  many  of  whom  sprang  from 
their  seats  in  alarm.  Presently  cries  of 
victory  were  heard  from  without.  A  mes- 
senger burst  in  to  announce  that  the  pal- 
ace was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  Swiss  Guards  were  flying.  There- 
upon from  the  hall  itself  and  from  the 
galleries,  closely  packed  with  rabid  Revo- 
lutionists, arose  shouts  of  **  Vive  la  liber- 
ty I    Vive  la  nation  I " 

The  heat  in  the  loge  du  logographe  was 
suffocating ;  the  space  so  confined  that  its 
occupants  could  scarcely  move.  They  re- 
mained there  for  sixteen  hours,  during 
which  the  decree  was  passed  suspending 
the  king  from  his  authority.  It  was  not 
till  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nth 
that  they  were  taken  to  an  adjacent  build- 
ing, where  four  small  rooms  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  Here  they  passed  a  rest- 
less interval.  Madame  de  Tourzel  was  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  about  her  daughter 
Pauline,*  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whom  she 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  at  the 
Tuileries.  But  she  soon  had  the  joy  of 
hearing  that  her  child  was  safe  ;  and  later 
on,  Pauline  herself  appeared,  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  join  and  remain  with  her 
mother.  By  nine  o'clock,  they  were  all 
back  again  in  the  loge  du  logographe. 
Three  hours  later,  Dr.  John  Moore,  a 
Scotch  physician  and  author,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Paris  at  this  eventful  pe- 
riod, obtained  a  seat  in  the  House.  We 
seem  to  see  with  his  eyes,  as  we  read  the 
following  sentences  in  his  journal:  — 

My  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
box  in  which  the  Royal  Family  were.  From 
the  place  in  which  I  sat  I  could  not  see  the 
King,  but  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  Queen.  Her 
beauty  is  gone  !  No  wonder.  She  seemed  to 
listen  with  an  undisturbed  air  to  the  speakers. 
Sometimes  she  whispered  to  her  sister-in-law, 
or  to  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  ;  once  or  twice 
she  stood  up,  and,  leaning  forward,  surveyed 
every  part  of  the  hall.  A  person  near  me  re- 
marked that  her  face  indicated  rage  and  the 
most  provoking  arrogance.  I  perceived  noth- 
ing of  that  nature,  although  the  turn  of  the 
debate,  as  well  as  the  remarks  made  by  some 

*  Afterwards  Comtesse  de  B^am. 
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of  the  members,  must  have  appeired  to  her 
highly  insiilent.  On  the  whole  her  behavior 
in  Ihis  trvinj;  situation  was  full  of  piopriely 
and  dignilied  composure.* 

The  following  day  (Sunday)  they  spent 
in  like  manner.  On  Monday,  the  131)1,  it 
was  ilecided  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple,!  A  heavy  court 
carriage  cdnveyed  them.  In  It  were  the 
royal  p^ity,  eijjlit  in  number;  Pdtion,  the 
mayor,  Manuel,  the  procureur  de  U  com- 
mune, and  a  municipal  officer  named  Co- 
lon;;es,  ^ot  \a  as  well.  The  king,  queen, 
and  their  children,  occupied  the  back 
seal;  opposite  them  were  Madame  Elisa- 
beth, the  Princesse  de  Umballe.  and  Po- 
tion :  on  one  banquette  de  portiire  were 
Madame  de  Tourzel  and  her  daujjhter,  on 
the  other  Manuel  and  Colonges,  The 
streets  were  densely  thronj^ed.  The  car- 
riage, preceded  by  a  number  of  pikeinen, 
and  surrounded  by  an  escort  of  mouoted 
National  Guards,  advanced  at  a  foot's 
pace  till  it  reached  the  Place  Vend6me, 
where  it  was  stopped  for  a  time,  that  those 
inside  might  see  the  overthrown  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  dusk  they  reached  llie 
Temple,  which,  prison  though  it  was, 
seemed  to  them  a  welcome  refuge  from 
the  storm  outside. 

Shortly  before  midnight  00  the  19th, 
while  at  rest  in  the  Temple  tower,  the 
prisoners  were  aroused  by  a  great  com- 
motion   below.     This  was  caused  by  the 

missioned  to  remove  all  except  the  ac- 
tual members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
bring  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  to  un- 
dergo an  examination  respecting  a  "se- 
cret correspondence,"  which  tliey  were 
suspected  of  carrying  on.  In  vain  did 
the  queen  oppose  the  departure  of  Ma- 
dame de  Lamballe,  on  the  score  of  her 
being  a  relation.  The  moment  of  separa- 
tion had  arrived.  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
Madame  Elisabeth,  stood  locked  In  the 
embrace  of  the  friends  who  had  shared 
alike  their  prosperity  and  adversity. 
"They  clung  together,"  says  Hue  (a  valet 
of  the  kind's,  who  witnessed  this  painful 


le),  ■■ 


wined. 


de Icndres  et  ddchiraitls atiieux" 

The    Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Madame 
de  Touriel,  and  Pauline,  were  then  driven 


le  meninin  o(  Midimc  de  Toui^ 
jlti..!  IhemiMD,  onhiMrinK  Ihii 
npl,>r«d  MjdAme  de  Lamb^ilo  to 


to  the  HAtel  d«  Ville,  where  tbejr  w«n 
interrogated  in  lurii  in  the  priDdini  ball 
The  princess  answered  briefly  anij  gnard- 
ediy  (he  string  of  petty  questiont  uked 
her.  Madame  de  Touriel  was  next  exai» 
ined;  then  Pauline,  who  informi  oi  with 
refreshing  candor,  >'  I  took  «re  to  tell 
them  nothing  but  what  I  choie  thej 
should  know,  for  I  was  not  Ih*  leut 
frightened."  She  adds,  "  1  felt  ■■  Ihongb 
supported  by  an  invisible  hand."*  Frooi 
the  HQtel  de  Ville  they  were  laken  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force.  This  prison,  the  laat 
traces  of  wliich  have  lonf;  aince  been 
swept  away,  consisted  of  two  separate 
buildings  in  one  inclosure,  called  respe^ 
lively  Grande  and  Petite  Force.  In  thi 
former  were  confined  prisoners  of  both 
sexes;  in  the  latter  only  women,  princt- 
pally  debtors  and  thieves.  It  was  la 
Petite  Force  that  the  princess  and  ber 
companions  were  incarcerated.  They 
were  placed  in  different  cells  at  first ;  bot 
next  day,  on  Manuel's  visiting  the  prisoD, 
he  yielded  to  their  joint  entreaties,  tad 
reunited  them  in  one  good-sized  rooin> 
Here  they  passed  ten  days  together. 

On  the  26th  of  the  month,  news  of  tba 
surrender  of  Longwy  to  the  allied  armies 
I  reached  Paris.  This  iotelligeDce  prodeced 
I  indescribable  consiernatioo.  A  few  dan 
at  most,  it  was  supposed,  would  briog  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  hosts  to  tba 
very  gates  oC  the  capital  —  and  what  Re v> 
olutionists  might  expect  when  that  haih 
pened.  the  duke's  violent  manifesto,  br» 
'  iliQg  with  menaces,  had  already  showtL 
I  While  the  Assembly  was  decreeing  the 
I  formation  of  a  fresh  army  to  oppose  tba 
I  invaders,  Danton,  Marat,  and  other  lead- 
I  ing  members  of  the  Commune,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  effect  the  destructioo  of 
all  royalists  within  reach.  A  story  waa 
Iherelore  circulated  that,  as  soon  as  the 
army  now  forming  had  left,  the  prisona 
were  to  be  thrown  open  by  "certaio  co»' 
cealed  traitors,"  the  prisoners  armed,  aad 
I  the  friends  of  liberty,  together  with  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  who  had 
marched  against  the  enemy,  put  to  death 
ea  masse.  This  monstrous  invention,  pUr 
carded  everywhere,  duly  rotised  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob.  Ingress  and  egress,  to 
and  from  Paris,  were  suspended  for  two 
I  days  and  two  nights,  durinr  which  doiBH 
I  ciliary  visits  were  made  and  arms  setied. 
I  All  those  suspected,  or  related  to  those 
suspected,  of  royalist  tendencies,  were 
arrested.  The  prisons  were  filled  to  oreT> 
fiowiog.    The  Assembly,  silenced  b/  the 
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very  aodacity  of  the  Commune,  neither  Towards  evening  the  two  were  suddenly 

objected  nor  remonstrated.  summoned  and  taken  down  into  a  court- 

The  last  letter  which  the  Due  de  Pen-  yard  where,  says  Madame  de  Tourzel, 

thi^vre  had  received  from  his  daughter-  **  were  many  other  prisoners,  and  a  multi- 

iD-law,  was   written   in  pencil   from  the  tude  of  shabbily  clad,  savage-looking  peo- 

loge  du  logographe  in  the  Assembly.     He  pie,  most  of  them  drunk."    As  they  stood 

oext  heard  of  her  having  been  taken  to  there  bewildered,  a  man  with  a  more  re- 

the  Temple  with  the  royal  family.     Later  spectable  air  than  the  rest  approached 

on  came  the  account  of  her  removal  to  La  Madame   de  Tourzel,  and  let  drop  the 

Force.     He  had  been,  from- the  first,  in  words,  **Your  daughter  is  saved."    The 

perpetual  alarm  about  her.     Immediate  speaker  was  none  other  than  Hardy,  who 

action    was    now    imperative.       He  de*  had  rescued  Pauline  the  night  before.     In 

spatched  a  messenger  to  Manuel,  offering  replying  to  questions  from  him  and  other 

him  any  sum  he  chose  to  name  for  her  bystanders,  Madame  de  Tourzel  had  her 

release.     Manuel  did  promise  to  procure  attention  occupied  for  some  time.    When 

her  release,  and  is  said  to  have  accepted  at  last  she  was  able  to  look  around,  the 

10  return  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Princess    had    disappeared.  .  .  .      The 

francs  (;£ 6,000).  Overtures  of  a  like  nature,  courtyard  was  getting  emptier  by  degrees, 

in  favor  of  the  two  Tourzels,  are  believed  The  prisoners,  she  was  told,  were  oeing 

to  have  been  made  by  members  of  their  taken  one  by  one  to  undergo  a  trial,  after 

family.  which  they  were  either  let  off,  or  killed  bv 

At  midnight  on  Saturday  the  1st  Sep-  the  people  stationed  outside.    At  length 

tember,  as  the  prisoners  were  asleep,  the  she  was  herself  called,  and  led  before  the 

door  of   their  room   was  opened,  and  a  judges.    The  knowledge  that  Pauline  was 

voice  said,  **  Mademoiselle  de  Tourzel,  safe,  and  that  her  own  rescue  was  intended 

get  up  at  once  and  follow  me."     It  was  no  (for  so  Hardy  had  informed  her)  gave  her 

time  to  ask  questions.     Pauline  rose  and,  courage.     Her  interrogation  over.  Hardy 

having  dressed  with  all  speed,  went  out.  and  ten  others  surrounded  her,  and  con* 

She  found  a  member  of  the  Commune,  ducted  her    into  the   street,  where  the 

named  Hardy,  awaiting  her.     He  took  her  ruffians  employed  to  butcher  the  defence* 

to  a  room  below,  gave  her  a  peasant's  cos-  less  prisoners  were  collected.     A  cry  was 

tume,  which   she   slipped   over  her  own  raised  that  an  aristocrat  was  being  allowed 

clothes,  and  led  her  away.  to  escape ;  but  thanks  to  the  boldness  of 

You  may  imagine  whether  I  slept  again,  or  her  escort,  she  was  dragged  unharmed 

not.  after  Pauline  had  gone  [writes  Madame  through  the  mob,  and  hurried  forward  till 

de  Tourzel,  in  a  letter  describing  these  events].*  a/<?^r^  was  obtained.     Into  this  she  was 

I  anxiously  awaited  the  hour  when  our  break-  pushed,  her  deliverers  mounting  after  her, 

fast  was  usually  brought  to  us.    When  it  came,  some  inside,  some  out.    They  were  then 

we  were  told  that  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  driven,  at  full  speed,  to    the  house  in 

commotion  since  the  previous  evening,  that  ^hich  Pauline  had  taken  refuge.     On  the 

massacres  were  expected,  that  the  prisons  were  ^^^    j^ere,   Madame    de    Tourzel   made 

threatened  uideed  that  rn^ny  had  been  brokc^^^^  ^     inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of 

into  already.     1   then  felt  sure  that  it  must  ^.  *r»  .   ^          1    t       in      l  »    * -- 

have  been  in  order  to  save  Pauline  that  they  the  Pnncessede  Lamballe;  but  at  mention 

had  removed  her,  and  my  only  remaining  re-  o*  t"^^  name.  Hardy  shook  bis  head  and 

gret  was  at  not  knowing  whither  she  had  been  was  silent  —  adding,  after  a  moment,  that 

taken.     I  saw  plainly  enough  the  fate  in  store  he  would  have  saved  her  too,  "if  it  bad 

for  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  and  myself.     I  lain  in  his  power." 

will  not  say  that  I  saw  it  without  dread ;  but  I  By  night,  the  pHson  of  Petite  Force 

was  able  to  endure  the  idea  at  least  with  resig-  stood   empty.     Of   those  shut  Up  there, 

nation.    It  seemed  to  me  that  presence  of  mind  ,nany  had  been  slain,  many  liberated,  and 

alone  would  enable  me  to  surmount  the  dan-  ^  j^^  transferred  to  Grande  Force,  to  be 

gcrs  before  me,  and      ceased  to  think  of  any-  ^     j    ^.^j^   ,             ^^          ^^         ^^  ^^^ 

thing  except  how  to  preserve  it.     I  his  was  by  .                 1.         u        »*  j           j    t«           1 

no  means  iasy,  for  the  extreme  agitation  of  my  pnncess,  who,  when  Madame  de  Tourzel 

unhappy  companion,  the  questions  she  kept  l®*'   8>ght  Ot   her   in   the  courtyard,  was 

asking  me,  the  terrible  conjectures  she  formed,  already  on  the  way  to  her  new  cell.     Her 

almost  deprived  me  of  what  heart  I  had.     I  removal  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 

strove  to  reassure  and  calm  her ;  but  finding  another,  just  when  many  of  her  fellow- 

that  impossible,  I  proposed  that  we  should  captives  were  set  free,  shows   that   the 

cease  talking,  since  we  only  increased  our  fears  Council  of  the  Commune  had  determined 

by  exchanging  them.  to  sacrifice  her.    That  Manuel  himself 

•  Addressed  to  an  eKier  daughter,  Madame  deSainte  wished  to  save  her,  secms  uot  Unlikely: 

Aidegonde,  then  at  Drusseis.  yet  to  bave  pleaded  With  bis  ferocious 
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colleagues  for  the  life  of  this  particular 
prisoner  —  this  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
branded  with  the  odious  name  of  Bourbon 
—  might  have  brought  suspicion  and  ruin 
on  himself.  He  was  therefore  content 
with  directing  some  of  the  hired  assassins 
to  assist  in  her  rescue,  if  occasion  offered. 
On  this  same  Sunday  night,  in  this 
same  prison  of  La  Force,  there  was  an 
elderly  lawyer  named  Maton,  who  survived 
to  write  an  account  of  the  hours  he  passed 
there.  He,  and  several  companions  con- 
fined in  the  same  ward,  could  hear  the 
cries  of  those  being  assassinated  in  the 
street.  Not  only  the  turnkeys,  but  at 
times  the  murderers  themselves,  burst 
into  the  ward.  One  of  them,  whose  arm 
and  coat-sleeve  up  to  the  very  shoulder, 
as  well  as  his  sabre,  were  covered  with 
blood,  was  heard  to  say  that  '*for  two 
hours  he  had  been  despatching  right  and 
left,  and  was  wearier  than  a  hodman  who 
had  been  beating  plaster  for  two  days." 

One  prisoner  after  another  [continues  Ma- 
ton] was  torn  from  my  part  of  the  prison  to 
meet  his  fate.  At  every  opening  of  the  grate, 
I  expected  to  hear  them  call  my  name.  At 
length  all  the  chambers  on  our  corridor  had 
been  emptied  except  our  own.  We  were  four 
together,  and  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
We  addressed  our  prayers  in  common  to  the 
Eternal  to  be  delivered  from  this  great  peril. 
Our  situation  was  a  thousand  times  more  hor- 
rible than  death.* 

An  agony  still  more  intense  than  Ma- 
ton's  must  have  been  that  of  the  Princesse 
de  Lamballe  in  her  solitary  cell.  The 
commotion  within  and  without  the  prison, 
the  hurrying  of  feet  along  the  corridor, 
the  grating  of  locks  and  muttering  of 
hoarse  voices,  must  have  been  heard  by 
her  with  such  acuteness  as  terror  alone 
can  impart. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing—  about  which  time  Maton  was  led 
before  the  tribunal  and  acquitted  —  there 
came  a  lull.  The  slaughterers  had  gone 
to  refresh  themselves  with  wine,  and  re- 
ceive payment  at  the  Commune  for  their 
night's  work. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  already  half 
dead  from  fright,  the  princess  flung  her* 
self  on  her  pallet,  and  possibly  yielded  to 
a  hope  that  the  worst  was  over.  But  she 
had  not  long  lain  there  awake  and  trem- 
bling, when  the  door  of  her  cell  was  thrown 
open,  and  two  rough-looking  men,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  entered. 
They  told  her  to  get  up  and  come  with 

•  "  Ma  reNiirreciion,"  by  P.  A.  Muton,  repriuted  in 
**  Hiatuire  rancincuuire." 


them  directly,  as  it  was  iotended  to  re* 
move  her  to  the  Abbaye.  She  replied 
that,  as  all  prisons  were  alike  to  her,  she 
was  as  ready  to  remain  in  her  present  oae 
as  go  to  another;  she  entreated  them, 
therefore,  to  leave  her  where  she  was. 
Upon  this  they  departed,  but  only  to  reap- 
pear, after  a  short  absence,  and  inforin 
her  that  obey  she  roust,  for  her  life  de- 
pended on  it.  At  the  same  moment  the 
noise  outside  the  prison  recommenced, 
and  loud  cries  of  **  La  Lamballe  !  La  Lam- 
balle !  '*  reached  her  ears. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  guards 
—  she  was  too  weak  to  walk  alone  ^ she 
descended  to  the  prison  hall,  where  the 
men  acting  as  judges  were  seated,  with 
the  gaol  register  open  before  them.*  The 
hall  was  filled  with  armed  executioners, 
whose  hands,  faces,  and  clothes  were 
stained  with  blood,  while  from  the  gate- 
way came  the  roars  of  the  mob  calling  for 
a  fresh  victim.  On  entering  this  scene  of 
horror,  the  princess  fainted  away,  and 
remained  in  that  state  several  minutes, 
upheld  by  her  two  conductors.  She  re- 
gained her  senses  presently,  but  the  awful 
reality  to  which  she  woke  made  her 
swoon  afresh.  At  length  she  seemed  to 
have  revived  sufficieotlv  to  undergo  her 
interrogation.  The  following,  according 
to  Peltier  (who  obtained  the  particulars 
from  an  eyewitness^  were  the  questions 
asked  her  and  the  answers  she  gave :  — 

"Your  name?" 

**  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of  Savoy." 

"  Your  condition  ?" 

**  Superintendant  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold." 

'*  Were  you  aware  of  the  conspiracies 
at  court  on  the  loth  of  August  ?  " 

**  If  there  were  «ny  conspiracies  on  the 
loth  of  August,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
them." 

**  Then  swear  to  love  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  to  hate  the  king,  queen,  and  roy- 
alty." 

*'  I  will  take  the  first  oath,  but  not  the 
last.     It  is  not  in  my  heart." 

Here  somebody  standing  by— prob- 
ably one  of  Manuel's  emissaries  —  maV 
tered  in  her  ear,  **  Swear  then,  or  you're  a 
dead  woman  ! " 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply ;  but  rait- 
ing both  her  hands,  pressed  them  against 
her  eyes,  as  though  to  shutout  some  hate> 
ful  vision.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
judges  gave  the  usual  signal  of  dismissal, 
saying,  **  Let  madame   be  set  at  liberty.** 


*  It  it  not  known  for  certain  who  these 
were.     The  statement  that  Hubert  (Pire  I>ucMm) 
I  one  of  theoi,  has  been  satisfactorily  disproved. 
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This  seDteoce,  like  "Take  her  to  the 
Abbajre,"  meant  that  she  was  con- 
demned. The  princess,  do  doubt,  iDler 
preted  the  words  literally,  for,  on  hearing 
them,  she  luroed  and  made  a  step  towards 
the  gate.  Thereupon  two  of  the  murder- 
ers caught  hold  o£  her  by  eilher  arm  and 
led  her  out  between  them,  with  the  inlen- 
tioo,  il  may  be,  of  saving  her  if  they  could. 
But,  on  getting  outside  among  the  tigers 
in  human  form  surging  around  her,  on 
seeing  the  ground  strewn  with  corpses,  on 
hearing  the  savage  yells  that  greeted  her 
appearance,  her  senses  again  Kirsook  her, 
and  she  fell  backwards  between  the  men, 
who  coniinued  to  bear  her  along.  In- 
stantly she  received  on  the  head  a  blow 
from  a  bludgeon  ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
stroke  from  a  sabre,  and  then  a  rain  of 
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the  pika.  I  mshed  off  at  ooce  to  the  King, 
Terror  liad  so  altered  my  expretsion  that  the 
Cjuecn  observed  it ;  but  it  was  important  to 
hide  from  her  the  cause.  All  I  wanted  was  to 
warn  the  King  or  Madame  Elisabeth.  How* 
ever,  there  were  two  municipal  officers  in  the 
room.  The  Queen  inquired  why  I  was  not  at 
dinner.  I  told  her  I  was  not  feeling  well. 
Just  then,  another  municipal  officer  entered, 
and  began  conferring  myaleriously  with  bis 
colleagues.  Tbe  King  b^ed  of  Ihem  to  let 
him  know  if  the  lives  of  hi*  family  were  in 
danger.  "The  report  has  got  about,"  replied 
they,  "  that  you  and  youi  family  are  no  longer 
in  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the  people  are 
calling  for  you  to  show  yourselves  at  the  wio- 
dow.  But  this  we  are  not  going  to  allow. 
Good  citizens  should  display  more  confidence 
in  their  officers"  All  this  time,  the  nproar 
without  went  on  increasing,  and  we  could  hear 
volley  of  ahuaive  language  li     ' 


pike-thrusts  brought  her  stunned  and  (jueeo.  Another  municipal  officer  Chen  walked 
bleeding  to  tbe  ground.  But  her  martyr-  [  in,  followed  by  four  men  deputed  by  the  people 
dom  was  not  yet  complete.  Before  death  j  'o  certify  to  the  presence  of  the  prisoners. 
came  10  her  release,  she  had  undergone  g"',°f  »*««  last,  wiio  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
tortures  and  indignities  from  which  we  """""' '^""''' '"t'P^'''*"'*""^'"?  »'?''"'- 
■  illinolv  avert  nur  even  '''^*'  """  *  '""^  """^  '"   *"'  '''"^>  ""'"SO 

Willingly  avert  our  eyes.  ,^j^j  ^^^^^^  Majesties  should  appear  at  the  win- 

.  ,        ,  1     I    L  J    dow.    The  municipal  officers  however  still  ob> 

After  the  removal  of  the  princess  and  1  jewing,  he  thus  brutally  addressed  the  Queen : 
Madame  de  Tourzel  from  (he  Temple,  the  ,  -They  only  want  to  prevent  your  seeing  Lam- 
dauphin  had  been  taught  by  his  mother  a  tulle's  head,  which  has  been  brought  you  to 
prayer  for  each,  which  he  repeated  nightly  '  let  you  see  how  the  people  revenge  themselves 
at  her  knee.     The  hrsl  question  the  king   on  their  lyianta.    1  advise  you  to  appear  (hen. 


and  queen  always  put  lo  Manuel  when  hi 
came,  as  he  often  did,  lo  visit  the  Temple, 
was  how  it  fared  with  the  prisoners  at  La 
Force,  his  answer  being  usually  that  Ihey 
were  eii  sureti,  or  else  trangmiiei.  The 
latter  was  his  report  a(  eleven  o'clock  on 
this  third  day  of  September,  at  which 
time  the  princess  had  ceased  to  breathe, 
as  he  well  knew.  Perhaps  he  had  not  the 
heart  lo  say  what  had  really  happened. 

The  king's  personal  attendant,  CXity, 
vividly  describes  what  took  place  in  the 
ailernoon  :  — 

While  ihe  King  and  Queen  were  at  dinner, 
the  l>c:iiinL(  of  drums  and  cries  of  ihe  populace 
were  di»Linciiy  heard.  The  Royal  Family 
quitEL'd  the  dining-room  in  considerable  alarm. 
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unless  you  wish  the  people  to  come  up  here," 
On  hearing  these  words,  the  Queen  ^nk  down 
in  a  fainting-fit.  t  flew  to  hei  assistance,  and 
with  (he  aidof  Madame  Elisabeth  placed  her 
in  a  chair,  while  her  children,  bursting  into 
(ears,  suove  by  their  caresses  to  tiring  her  to 
herself.  As  the  man  who  had  spoken  seemed 
disposed  to  linger  in  the  room,  (he  King  said 
to  him  sternly, "  We  are  piepared  for  anything, 
sir ;  but  you  might  have  spared  the  Queen  the 
knowledge  of  this  territile  calamity."  Ttie 
fellow  then  departed  with  his  comrades  Tlieil 
abject  in  coming  was  accomplished.* 

There  were  other  hearts  to  be  wruDg 
besides  those  of  (he  captives  at  the  Tenw 
pie.  Intelligence  of  ihe  crime  committed 
at  L.a  Force  reached  Vernon  at  midnight 
00  the  3rd;  but  the  Due  de  Penthl&m 
was  not  told  of  it  It  was  broken  very 
gently  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  next 
morning;  and  she,  ■tiSing  her  own  an- 
guish as  best  she  could,  had  to  decide 
how  (he  cruel  truth  should  be  conveyed 
to  her  father,  his  state  of  health  being 
such  that  it  waa  thought  dangerous  to 
cause  him  too  suddeo  a  shock.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  was  at  last  agreed  upon  and 
adopted.  It  was  early  —  not  seven  o'clock 
—  and  the  duke  still  slept.  On  awaking^ 
he  found  bis  daughter,  his  chapUio,  pbj- 

*  Joorotl  d*  CUiy,  pp.  41-41. 
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sician,  and  secretary,  with  others  of  his 
household,  seated  \n  his  bedroom.  He 
looked  inquiringly  from  face  to  face,  but 
no  one  smiled,  no  one  spoke.  There  was 
a  deep,  significant  silence,  broken  at 
lenc:th  by  the  sobs  of  the  duchess,  who 
had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hands.  Then 
the  truth  dawned  on  him.  His  worst  fears 
had  been  realized ;  his  cherished  dauj^h- 
ter-in>law  was  no  more.  Raising  his 
clasped  hands  heavenwards,  he  exclaimed, 
•*  Mon  Dieu  !  vous  le  savez  —  je  crois 
n'avoir  Hen  h  me  reprocher !  " 

His  first  emotion  over,  he  became  calm ; 
but  from  that  day  he  drooped  and  de- 
clined. Six  months  afterwards,  he  was 
carried  to  his  grave. 


From  ChambeiV  Journal. 
A   HOUSE  DIVIDED   AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY   MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  averted  — 
**  mercifully,"  as  Lady  Markham  said. 
Dr.  Howard  from  Southampton  —  whom 
she  had  thought  of  only  by  chance,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  as  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  Markham  —  produced  some  new 
lights;  and  in  reality  was  so  successful 
with  the  invalid,  that  he  rallied,  and  it 
became  possible  to  remove  him  by  slow 
stages  to  his  own  house,  to  die  there, 
which  he  did  in  due  course,  but  some  time 
after,  and  decorously,  in  the  right  way  and 
place.  P>ances  felt  herself  like  a  spec- 
tator at  a  play  during  all  this  strange  in- 
terval, looking  on  at  the  third  act  of  a 
tragedy,  which  somehow  had  got  involved 
in  a  drawing-room  comedy,  with  scenes 
alternating,  and  throwing  a  kind  of 
wretched  reflection  of  their  poor  humor 
upon  the  tableaux  of  the  darker  drama. 
She  thought  that  she  never  should  forget 
the  countenance  of  Nelly  Winterbourn  as 
she  took  her  seat  beside  her  husband  in 
the  invalid  carnage  in  which  he  was  con- 
veyed away,  and  turned  to  wave  a  farewell 
to  the  little  group  which  had  assembled  to 
watch  the  departure.  Her  face  was 
quivering  with  a  sort  of  despairing  im- 
patience, wretchedness,  self-pity,  the  mis- 
erable anticipations  of  a  living  creature 
tied  to  one  who  was  dead  —  nerves  and 
temper  and  every  part  of  her  being 
wrougtit  to  a  feverish  excitement,  made 
half  delirious  by  the  prospect,  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  A  wretched  sort  of 
spasmodic  smile  was  upon  her  lips  as  she  I 
waved  her  hand  to  the  spectators  —  those 


spectators  all  on  the  watch  to  read  her 
countenance,  who,  she  knew,  were  as  well 
aware  of  the  position  as  herself.  Frances 
was  learning  the  lesson  thus  set  practi- 
cally before  her  with  applications  of  her 
own.  She  knew  now  to  a  great  extent 
what  it  all  meant,  and  why  Markham  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  the  carriage  drove 
away;  while  her  mother,  with  an  aspect 
of  intense  relief,  returned  to  her  guests. 
"  I  feel  as  if  1  could  breathe  again,"  Lady 
Markham  said.  **  Not  that  I  should  have 
grudged  anything  I  could  do  for  poor  dear 
Nelly;  but  there  is  something  so  terrible 
in  a  death  in  one*s  house." 

*'  I  quite  enter  into  your  feelings,  dear 
—  oh,  quite!"  said  Mrs.  Montague; 
"  most  painful,  and  most  embarrassing  be- 
sides." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  I  "said  Lady  Markham. 
**  It  would  have  been  indeed  a  great  annoy- 
ance and  vexation  to  break  up  our  pleasant 
party,  and  put  out  all  your  plans.  Bat 
one  has  to  submit  in  such  cases.  How- 
ever, I  am  most  thankful  it  has  not  come 
to  that.  Poor  Mr.  Winterbourn  may  last 
yet  —  for  months,  Dr.  Howard  says." 

"  Dear  me ;  do  you  think  that  is  to  be 
desired?"  said  the  other,  **for  poor 
Nelly's  sake." 

**  Poor  Nelly  !  "  said  the  young  ladies. 
'*Only  fancy,  months!  What  a  terrible 
fate ! " 

**  And  yet  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  great 
match  for  her,  a  penniless  girl ! " 

"  It  was  a  great  match,"  said  Lady 
Markham  composedly.  *' And  dear  Nelly 
has  always  behaved  so  well.  She  is  ao 
example  to  many  women  that  have  mach 
less  to  put  up  with  than  she  has. 
Frances,  will  you  see  aboui  the  lawn 
tennis  ?  I  am  sure  you  want  to  shake  off 
the  impression,  you  poor  girls,  who  hafe 
been  so  good." 

"  Oh,  dear  Lady  Markham,  yon  doo*t 
suppose  we  could  have  gone  on  laughing 
and  making  a  noise  while  there  was  sacb 
anxiety  in  the  house.  But  we  shall  like 
a  game  now  that  there  is  no  impropri- 
ety   " 

**And  we  are  all  so  glad,**  said  the 
mother,  "  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
turning  out !  for  our  visits  are  so  dove- 
tailed, 1  don't  know  where  we  should  have 
gone  —  and  our  house  in  the  hands  of  the 
workmen.  I,  for  one,  am  very  thankfol 
that  poor  Mr.  Winterbourn  has  a  little 
longer  to  live." 

Thus,  after  this  singular  episode,  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  household  was  r^ 
sumed;  and  though  the  name  of  poor 
Nelly  recurred  at  intervals  for  a  day  or 
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two,  there  were  maoy  things  that  were  of 
more  importance  —  a  great  o^arden  party, 
for  instance,  for  which,  fortunately,  Laay 
Markham  had  not  cancelled  the  invita- 
tions, a  yachting  expedition,  various  other 
pleasant  things.  The  comments  of  the 
company  were  diverted  to  Claude,  who, 
finding  Frances  more  easily  convinced 
than  the  others  that  draughts  were  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  sought  her  out  on  most 
occasions,  nothwithstanding  her  plain 
speaking  about  his  fancifulness. 

**  Perhaps  you  were  right,"  he  said, 
**  that  1  think  too  much  about  my  health. 
I  shouldn^t  wonder  if  you  were  quite 
right.  But  I  have  always  been  warned 
that  I  was  very  delicate;  and  perhaps  that 
makes  one  rather  a  bore  to  one*s  friends." 

•*  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Ramsay  !     I  never  meant " 

"There  is  poor  Winlerbourn,  you  see," 
said  Claude,  accepting  the  broken  apology, 
with  a  benevolent  nod  of  his  head  and  the 
mild  pathos  of  a  smile.  **  He  was  one  of 
your  rash  people,  never  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He 
was  quite  a  well-preserved  sort  of  man 
when  he  married  Nelly  St.  John  ;  and  now 
you  see  what  a  wreck  1  By  Jove,  though, 
1  shouldn't  like  my  wife,  if  1  married,  to 
treat  me  like  Nelly.  But  I  promise  you 
there  should  be  no  Markham  in  my  case." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Markham  has  to 
do  with  it,"  said  Frances  with  sudden 
spirit. 

"Oil,  you  don't  know  !  Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  her,  "perhaps you  don't 
know  ;  and  so  much  the  better.  Never 
mind  about  Markham.  I  should  expect 
my  wife  to  be  with  me  when  I  am  ill;  not 
to  leave  me  to  servants,  to  give  me  my  — 
everything  I  had  to  take;  and  to  cheer  me 
up,  you  know.  Do  you  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  that  ?" 

"O  no,  indeed.  Of  course,  if — if  — 
she  was  fond  of  you  —  which  of  course 
she  would  be,  or  you  would  not  want  to 
marrv  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude.  "  Go  on,  please ; 
I  like  to  hear  you  talk." 

"  I  mean,"  said  Frances,  stumbling  a 
little,  feeling  a  significance  in  this  encour- 
agement which  disturbed  her,  "that,  0/ 
course  —  there  would  be  no  question  of 
reasonableness.  She  would  just  do  it  by 
nature.  One  never  asks  if  it  is  reasonable 
or  not." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  you  wouldn't.  But 
other  girls  are  different.  There  is  Con, 
for  instance." 

"Mr.  Ramsay,  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  speak  to  me  so  about  my  sister.    Con- 


stance, if  she  were  in  such  a  position, 
would  do  —  what  was  right." 

"For  that  matter,  I  suppose  Nelly 
Winterbourn  does  what  is  right  —  at  least, 
every  one  says  she  behaves  so  well.  If 
that  is  what  you  mean  bv  right,  I  shouldn't 
relish  it  at  all  in  my  wife." 

Frances  said  nothing  for  a  minute,  and 
then  she  asked:  **Are  you  going  to  be 
married,  Mr.  Ramsay?"  m  a  tone  which 
was  half  indignant,  half  amused. 

At  this  he  started  a  little  and  gave  her 
an  inquiring  look.  "  That  is  a  question 
that  wants  thinking  of,"  he  said.  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  I  am,  if  I  can  find  any  one  as 
nice  as  that.  You  are  always  giving  me 
renseignements^  Miss  Waring.  H  I  caa 
find  some  one  who  will,  as  you  say,  never 
ask  whether  it  is  reasonable " 

"  Then,"  said  Frances,  recovering  some- 
thing of  the  sprightliness  which  had  dis- 
tinguished her  in  old  days,  "you  don't 
want  to  marry  any  one  in  particular,  but 
just  a  wife?'* 

"  What  else  could  I  marry?  "  he  asked 
in  a  peevish  tone.  Then,  with  a  change 
of  his  voice:  "I  don't  want  to  conceal 
anything  from  you  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
you  must  have  heard  —  I  was  engaged  to 
your  sister  Con ;  but  she  ran  away  from 
me,'*  he  added  with  pathos.  "You  must 
have  heard  that." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were  very 
fond  of  her,"  cried  Frances,  "  I  see  no 
one  so  delightful  as  —  she  would  be  if  she 
were  here." 

She  had  meant  to  make  a  simple  state- 
ment, and  say,  "No  one  so  delightful  as 
she; "but  paused,  remembering  that  the 
circumstances  had  not  been  to  Con- 
stance's advantage,  and  that  here  she 
would  have  been  in  her  proper  sphere. 

As  for  Claude,  he  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. He  said :  "  Fond  is  perhaps 
not  exactly  the  word.  I  thought  she 
would  have  suited  me  —  better  than  any 
one  I  knew." 

"If  that  was  all,"  said  Frances,  "you 
would  not  mind  very  much  ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  she  came  away;  for  it  would 
be  rather  dreadful  to  be  married  because 
a  gentleman  thought  one  suited  him." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  would  be  so  — 
in  every  case,"  cried  Claude  with  sudden 
earnestness. 

"In  any  case,  I  think  you  should  never 
tell  the  girl's  sister,  Mr.  Ramsay ;  it  is  not 
a  very  nice  thing  to  do." 

"Miss  Waring  —  Frances  I  —  I  was  not 
thinking  of  you  as  any  girl's  sister;  I  was 
thinking  of  you " 

"  I  hope  not  at  all ;  for  it  would  be  a 
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great  pity  to  waste  any  more  thoughts  on 
our  family,"  said  Frances.  "I  have 
sometimes  been  a  little  vexed  that  Con- 
stance came,  for  it  changed  all  my  life, 
and  took  me  away  from  every  one  I  knew. 
But  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this,  for 
DOW  I  understand  it  quite."  She  did  not 
rise  from  where  she  was  seated  and  leave 
him,  as  he  almost  hoped  she  would,  mak- 
ing a  little  quarrel  of  it,  but  sat  still,  with 
a  composure  which  Claude  felt  was  much 
less  complimentary.  **  Now  that  I  know 
all  about  it,"  she  said,  after  a  little  inter- 
val, with  a  laugh,  "  I  think  what  you  want 
would  be  very  unreasonable  —  and  what 
DO  woman  could  do." 

"  You  said  the  very  reverse  five  minutes 
ago,"  he  said  sulkily. 

**Yes  —  but  I  didn't  know  what  the  — 
what  the  wages  were,"  she  said  with  an- 
other lauorh.  **It  is  you  who  are  giving 
me  renseignemenis  now." 

Claude  took  his  complaint  next  morn- 
ing to  Lady  Markham's  room.  "  She 
actually  chaned  me  —  chaffed  me,  I  assure 
you  ;  though  she  looks  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  her  mouth." 

"  That  is  a  little  vulgar,  Claude.  If  you 
talk  like  that  to  a  girl,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect ?  Some,  indeed,  may  be  rather  grate- 
ful to  you,  as  showing  how  little  you  look 
for;  but  you  know  I  have  always  told  you 
what  you  ought  to  do  is  to  inspire  a 
graniie  passion^'* 

**That  is  what  I  should  like  above 
all  things  to  do,"  said  the  young  man; 
"but " 

**  But  —  it  would  cost  too  much  trou- 
ble ?  " 

"Perhaps;  and  I  am  not  an  impas- 
sioned sort  of  man.  Lady  Markham,  was 
it  really  from  me  that  Constance  ran 
away  ? " 

**  I  have  told  you  before,  Claude,  that 
was  not  how  it  should  bespoken  of.  She 
did  not  run  away.  She  took  into  her 
head  a  romantic  idea  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  her  father,  in  which  Markham 
encouraged  her.  Or  perhaps  it  was  Mark- 
ham that  put  it  into  her  head.  It  is  pos- 
sible—  I  can't  tell  you  —  that  Markham 
had  already  something  else  in  his  own 
bead,  and  that  he  had  begun  to  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  try  if  other 
changes  could  be  made." 

'*  What  could  Markham  have  in  his 
head  ?  and  what  changes " 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  how  can  you  ask 
me  ?  I  know  how  you  have  all  been  talk- 
ing.    You  speculate,  just  as  I  do." 

**  I  don't  think  so,  Lady  Markham," 
said  Claude.    *'  I  am  sure  Markham  would 


find  all  that  sort  of  thiog  a  great  bore. 
Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean.  Bat  I 
don't  think  so.  I  have  always  told  them 
my  opinion.  Whatever  may  happen, 
Markham  will  stick  to  you.** 

"Poor  Markham!"  she  said  with  a 
quick  revulsion  of  feeling.  **  After  all,  it 
is  a  little  hard,  is  it  not,  that  he  shonld 
have  nothing  brighter  than  that  to  look  to 
in  his  life?" 

"Than  jou?"  said  Claude.  ••  H  yon 
ask  my  opmion,  I  don't  think  so.  1  think 
he's  a  lucky  fellow.  An  old  mother,  I 
don't  deny,  might  be  a  bore.  An  old  lady, 
half  blind,  never  hearing  what  you  la^, 
sitting  by  the  fire  —  like  the  mothers  m 
books,  or  the  Mrs.  Nickleby  kind.  Bat 
you  are  as  young  and  handsome  and 
bright  as  any  of  them  —  keeping  every^ 
thing  right  for  him,  asking  nothing.  Ujp^ 
on  my  word,  I  think  he  is  very  well  off. 
I  wish  I  were  in  his  place." 

Lady  Markham  was  pleased.  Affe& 
tionate  flattery  of  this  kind  is  always  sweet 
to  a  woman.  She  laughed,  and  said  be 
was  a  gay  deceiver.  "  But,  my  dear  boy, 
you  will  make  me  think  a  great  deal  more 
of  myself  than  I  have  any  right  to  think." 

"  You  ought  to  think  more  of  yourself. 
And  so  you  really  do  not  thmk  that 
Con— »  In  many  ways,  dear  Lady 
Markham,  I  feel  that  Con — understood 
me  better  than  any  one  else,  except 
you." 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Qaude,**  she 
said  with  a  grave  face. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  feel  quite  sure  I 
am  right.  When  she  writes,  does  she 
never  say  anything  about  me?" 

"  Of  course,  she  always  —  asks  for  yon." 

"Is  that  all?  Asking  does  not  mean 
much." 

"  What  more  could  she  say  ?  Of  coarse 
she  knows  that  she  has  lost  her  place  in 
your  affection  by  her  own  rashness." 

"  Not  lost.  Lady  Markham.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  do  that." 

"It  is  true.  Perhaps  I  should  haft 
said,  fears  that  she  has  forfeited  —  yoor 
respect." 

"After  all,  she  has  done  nothing 
wrong,"  he  said. 

"  Nothing  wrong  ;  but  rash,  headstronib 
foolish.  O  yes,  she  has  been  all  that.  It 
is  in  the  Waring  blood." 

"  I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  upon  her, 
Lady  Markham.  By  the  way,  don't  yoa 
think  yourself,  that  with  two  daughters  to 
marry,  and  —  and  all  that,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  Mr.  Waring  —  for  you  must 
have  got  over  all  your  little  tiffs  long  ago 
—  don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
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thing  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  —  come 
back  ? " 

She  had  watched  him  with  eyes  that 
gleamed  from  below  her  dropped  eyelids. 
She  said  now,  as  she  had  done  to  Sir 
Thomas  :  **  I  should  put  no  difficulties  in 
the  way,  you  may  be  sure.'* 

"It  would  be  more  respectable,"  said 
Claude.  **  If  getting  old  is  good  for  any- 
thing, you  know,  it  should  make  up  quar- 
rels; don't  you  think  so?  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  in  every  way.  And  then 
Markham " 

**  Markham,"  she  said,  "you  think, 
would  then  be  free  ?  " 

"Well  —  then  it  wouldn't  matter  par- 
ticularly about  Markham,  what  he  did," 
the  young  man  said. 

Lady  Markham  had  borne  a  great  many 
such  assaults  in  her  life  as  if  she  felt 
nothing;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  did 
feel  them  deeply ;  and  when  a  probable 
new  combination  was  thus  calmly  set  be- 
fore her,  her  usual  composure  was  put  to 
a  severe  test.  She  smiled  upon  Claude, 
indeed,  as  long  as  he  remained  with  her, 
and  allowed  him  no  glimpse  of  her  real 
feelings;  but  when  he  was  gone,  felt  for 
a  moment  her  heart  fail  her.  She  had, 
even  in  the  misfortunes  which  had  crossed 
her  life,  secured  always  a  great  share  of 
her  own  wa>.  Many  people  do  this  even 
when  they  suffer  most.  Whether  they 
get  it  cheerfully  or  painfully,  they  yet  get 
it,  which  is  always  something.  Waring, 
when,  in  his  fastidious  impatience  and 
irritation,  because  he  did  not  get  his,  he 
had  flung  forth  into  the  unknown,  and 
abandoned  her  and  her  life  altogether,  did 
still,  though  at  the  cost  of  pain  and  scan- 
dal, help  his  wife  to  this  triumph,  that  she 
departed  from  none  of  her  requirements, 
and  remained  mistress  of  the  battlefield. 
She  had  her  own  way,  though  he  would 
not  yield  to  it.  But  as  a  woman  grows 
older,  and  becomes  less  capable  of  that 
pertinacity  which  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  her  own  way,  and  when  the  con- 
flicting; wills  against  hers  are  many  in- 
stead of  being  only  one,  the  state  of  the 
matter  changes.  Constance  had  turned 
against  her,  when  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
an  arrangement  which  would  have  been 
so  very  much  for  Con's  good.  And 
Frances,  thouc;h  so  submissive  in  some 
points,  would  not  be  so,  she  felt  instinc- 
tively, on  others.  And  Markham  —  that 
was  the  most  fundamental  shock  of  all  — 
Markham  might  possibly  in  the  future 
have  prospects  and  hopes  independent 
altogether  of  his  mother's,  in  antagonism 
with  all  her  arrangements.     This,  which 


she  had  not  anticipated,  went  to  her  heart. 
And  when  she  thought  of  what  had  been 
suggested  to  her  with  so  much  compos- 
ure,—  the  alteration  of  her  whole  life,  the 
substitution  of  her  husband,  from  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  parted,  who  did  not 
think  as  she  did  nor  live  as  she  did,  for 
her  SOD,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  which 
she  knew  so  well,  was  yet  in  sympathy 
with  her  in  all  she  thought  and  wished 
and  knew  —  this  suggestion  made  her  sick 
and  faint.  It  had  come,  though  not  with 
any  force,  even  from  Markham  himself. 
It  had  come  from  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  her  friends  ;  and  now 
Claude  set  it  before  her  in  all  the  forcible 
simplicity  of  commonplace:  it  would  be 
more  respectable!  She  laughed  almost 
violently  when  he  left  her,  but  it  was  a 
laugh  which  was  not  far  from  tears. 

"  Claude  has  been  complaining  of  you," 
she  said  to  Frances,  recovering  herself 
with  an  instantaneous  effort  when  her 
daughter  came  into  the  room ;  "  but  I 
don't  object,  my  dear.  Unless  you  had 
found  that  you  could  like  him  yourself, 
which  would  have  been  the  best  thing, 
perhaps  —  you  were  quite  right  in  what 
you  said.  So  far  as  Constance  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  all  that  I  could  wish." 

'*  Mamma,"  said  Frances,  "  you  don't 
want  Constance  —  you  would  not  let  her 
—  accept  that  f  " 

"  Accept  what  ?  My  love,  you  must 
not  be  so  emphatic.  Accept  a  life  full  of 
luxury,  splendor  even,  if  she  likes  —  and 
every  care  forestalled.  My  dear  little 
girl,  you  don't  know  anything  about  the 
worla." 

Frances  pondered  for  some  time  before 
she  replied.  "  Mamma,"  she  said  again, 
"if  such  a  case  arose  —  you  said  that 
the  best  thing  for  me  would  have  been 
to  have  liked  —  Mr.  Ramsay.  There  is 
no  question  of  that.  But  if  such  a  case 
arose  —  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  "  —  Lady  Markham  took 
her  daughter's  hand  in  her  own  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  —  "  I  hope 
it  will  some  day.     And  what  then  ?  " 

"Would  you  —  think  the  same  about 
me  ?  Would  you  consider  the  life  full  of 
luxury,  as  you  said  —  would  you  desire 
for  me  the  same  thing  as  for  Constance  ?  " 

Lady  Markham  held  the  girl's  hand 
clasped  in  both  of  hers ;  the  soft,  caressing 
atmosphere  about  her  enveloped  Frances. 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  "this  is  a  very  se- 
rious question.  You  are  not  asking  me 
for  curiosity  alone  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  question,"  Frances 
said. 
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And  the  mother  and  dauj^hter  looked  at 
each  other  closely,  with  more  meaning, 
perhaps,  than  had  as  yet  been  in  the  eyes 
of  either,  notwithstanding  all  the  excite- 
ment of  interest  in  their  first  meeting.  It 
was  some  time  before  another  word  was 
said.  Frances  saw  in  her  mother  a  wom- 
an full  of  determination,  very  clear  as  to 
what  she  wanted,  very  unlikely  to  be 
turned  from  it  by  softer  impulses,  al- 
though outside  she  was  so  tender  and 
soft ;  and  Lady  Markham  saw  in  Frances 
a  girl  who  was  entirely  submissive,  yet 
immovable,  whose  dove*s  eyes  had  a 
steady,  soft  gaze,  against  which  the  kin- 
dred light  of  her  own  had  no  power.  It 
was  a  mutual  revelation.  There  was  no 
conflict  nor  appearance  of  conflict  between 
these  two,  so  like  each  other,  two  gentle 
and  soft-voiced  women,  both  full  of  natu- 
ral courtesy  and  disinclination  to  wound 
or  offend  ;  both  seeing  everything  around 
them  very  clearly  from  her  own,  perhaps 
limited,  point  of  view;  and  both  feeling 
that  between  them  nothing  but  the  abso- 
lute truth  would  do. 

"  You  trouble  me,  Frances,"  said  Lady 
Markham  at  length.  "  When  such  a  case 
arises,  it  will  be  time  enough.  In  the 
abstract,  I  should  of  course  feel  for  one 
as  I  feel  for  the  other.  Nay,  stop  a  little. 
I  should  wish  to  provide  for  you,  as  for 
Constance,  a  life  of  assured  comfort. 
Well,  if  you  will  drive  me  to  it,  of  wealth 
and  ail  that  wealth  brings.  Assuredly, 
that  is  what  I  should  wish.''  She  gave 
Frances's  hand  a  pressure  which  was 
almost  painful,  and  then  dropped  it.  **  I 
hope  you  have  no  fancy  for  poverty  theo- 
retically, like  your  patron  saint/'  she 
added  lightly,  trying  to  escape  from  the 
gravity  of  the  question  by  a  laugh. 

**  .Mother,"  said  Frances,  in  a  voice 
which  was  tremulous  and  yet  steady,  **  I 
want  to  tell  you  —  I  think  neither  of  pov- 
erty nor  of  money.  I  am  more  used,  per- 
haps, to  the  one  than  the  other.  1  will  do 
what  you  wish  in  everything  —  everything 
else  :  but " 

"Not  in  the  one  thing  which  would 
probably  be  the  only  thing  I  asked  of 
you,"  said  Lady  Markham  with  a  smile. 
She  put  her  hands  on  Frances's  shoulders 
and  gave  her  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  **  My 
dear  child,  you  probably  think  this  is 
quite  original,"  she  said  ;  **  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  what  almost  every  daughter  one 
time  or  other  says  to  her  parents.  Any- 
thing t'/se  —  anything;  but  Hap- 
pily, tiiere  is  no  question  between  you  and 
me.  Let  us  wait  till  the  occasion  arises. 
It  is  always  time  enough  to  fall  out." 
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We  entered  Discarosse  just  as  the  chil- 
dren were  trooping  out  of  the  communal 
school,  each  pair  of  sabots  making  as  raacb 
clatter  on  the  pavements  as  a  pair  of  bird- 
clappers.  We  stopped  at  an  inn  the  mer- 
its of  which  my  companion  had  been 
painting  for  the  last  half-hour  in  glowinj^ 
colors.  So  anxious  was  he  to  have  all  the 
honor  of  introducing  a  stranger  that  he 
ran  on  ahead  and  announced  my  approach 
to  a  lank  and  red-haired  girl  who  was  ex* 
hibiting  a  pair  of  naked  feet  on  the  threib- 
old.  The  red-haired  damsel  did  not  seem 
at  all  overcome  by  the  apparition  of  a 
tourist.  One  tramp  to  her  was  as  good 
or  as  bad  as  another.  As  I  entered  she 
merely  moved  a  little  on  one  side,  doubtr 
less  to  place  her  brown  toes  where  they 
would  be  safe  from  my  boots.  It  was  a 
straggling,  sprawling,  uninteresting,  cheer* 
less  auber^Cy  but  it  was  the  best  in  the 
place.  Having  ordered  dinner,  I  asked 
the  resin-gatherer  what  he  would  drink 
before  we  parted.  **A  little  absinthet" 
said  he.  Oh  1  green-eyed  demon,  so  you 
had  found  your  way  even  to  this  Ultima 
Thule  !  The  aubergiste  poured  some  of 
the  familiar  spirit  into  a  glass.  Then  mv 
unsophisticated  man  of  the  woods  took 
the  water-bottle,  lifted  it  up,  and  letaalea* 
der  stream  trickle  into  the  glass;  the 
demon  at  the  bottom  showed  his  fcreea 
eye  immediately,  and  the  mixture  as  it 
rose  rippled  and  sparkled  with  prismatic 
hues.  My  innocent  friend  knew  the  trick 
as  well  as  any  boulevardter.  Well,  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised,  for  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  the  military  edu- 
cation is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  arms. 
As  we  parted  company  he  shook  my  hand 
hard  and  long,  hoped  that  I  would  visit 
him  again,  and  actually  proposed  that  I 
should  go  back  with  bim  to  his  hat  and 
pass  the  night  there,  promising  to  show 
me  the  next  day  all  the  curious  things  id 
the  forest  between  the  lake  and  the  seti 
I  sometimes  regret  that  1  did  not  accept 
his  offer. 

While  the  dinner  was  being  cooked  I 

roamed  about  the  village,  where  I  found 

two  objects  of  interest  —  a  church  with  a 

spire  entirely  roofed  with  strips  of  woodt 

and  a  tree.    As  it  was  getting  dusk  I  post 

poned  my  visit  to  the  church   until  the 

j  next  morning,  but  the  tree  1  examined  at 

i  once.     It  was  a  pollard  elm  of  immense 

I  girth,  and  so  old  that  about  a  dozen  chit 

:  dren   were   playing  in   the  hollow  of  It 

I  Nothing  but  the  shell  of  the  great  tmnk 

,  remained  except  a  few  gnarled  branches 
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and  a  crown  of  leaves.  This  tree  I  found 
had  a  local  celebrity,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  great  age,  on  which  speculation  was 
silent,  for  it  was  an  "  immemorial  elm,'' 
but  because  it  had  the  peculiarity  of  put- 
ting forth  white  instead  of  green  leaves 
every  spring.  The  white  leaves  appeared 
near  the  trunk  and  the  green  leaves  came 
afterwards.  This  was  no  village  myth, 
for  I  could  see  clusters  of  hoary  leaves 
still  hanging  underneath  the  green.  The 
children  wondered  much  what  there  was  in 
the  venerable  tree  to  interest  me. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  found  a  much 
more  sumptuous  dinner  awaiting  me  than 
I  had  expected.  First  I  had  tomato  soup, 
than  an  omelette,  next  the  beef  that  helped 
to  make  the  soup;  afterwards  macaroni, 
roast  turtle-dove,  cheese,  grapes,  and 
pears.  The  red-haired  domestic,  who  had 
put  on  stately  manners  with  a  pair  of 
slippers,  told  me  as  she  set  the  macaroni 
down  that  a  turtle  was  coming.  I  told  her 
I  would  have  the  roast  first.  She  insisted 
that  I  must  eat  the  macaroni  first.  We 
had  a  regular  battle  on  the  point,  but  in 
the  end  I  carried  the  day,  and  she  took 
the  macaroni  back  to  the  kitchen.  Pres- 
ently she  brought  in  the  poor  little  dove, 
with  its  pretty,  rose-colored  feet  turned 
towards  heaven.  To  eat  a  turtle-dove 
seemed  very  like  sacrilege,  but  the  voice 
of  conscience  was  soon  hushed  and  the 
deed  was  done. 

At  half  past  seven  the  angelus  rang, 
and  at  nine  there  was  scarcely  a  light  to 
be  seen  in  the  village.  I  went  to  bed 
because  everybody  else  did  so,  and  such 
is  the  force  of  example  that  I  was  as 
sleepy  as  if  it  were  midnight.  At  four 
o^clock  the  angelus  rang  again.  Two 
hours  later  I  was  up  and  about.  I  visited 
the  church.  It  was  a  sixteenth-century 
building,  with  nothing  peculiar  to  mark  it 
except  the  wood-covered  spire.  The  in- 
terior was  strongly  scented  by  the  bunches 
of  peppermint  flowers  that  had  been  gath- 
ered by  children  and  placed  upon  the 
altars.  The  church  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  burying-ground  —  a  piece  of  rough 
field,  without  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  garden 
flowers;  without  monuments  and  memo- 
rial emblems,  excepting  a  fevv  stone  slabs 
and  little  wooden  crosses  stuck  here  and 
there  among  the  long  grass,  wild  carrots, 
camomile,  low  brambles  glistening  with 
blackberries,  and  flowering  mallows. 

My  dinner,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  Bisca* 
rosse  cost  me  fiive  francs  fitty  centimes. 
I  put  these  details  down  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  other  tramps.  I  do 
not  mention  gratuities  to  red-haired  girls 
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and  others.  One  can  travel  through  the 
Landes  on  foot  for  eight  francs  a  day,  and 
still  afford  to  be  liberal  according  to  the 
local  notions  of  liberality. 

The  hour  came  for  the  knapsack  to  be 
hoisted  again  and  the  journey  resumed. 
I  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  that  one 
always  feels  for  the  first  two  days  of  a 
walking  tour  after  several  months  of  com- 
parative inactivity.  The  knapsack  now 
seemed  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  renewed  strength  gave  an 
appetite  for  fresh  exertion.  From  Hisca- 
rosse  I  took  a  south-easterly  course  to 
Parentis,  and  had  the  Lake  of  Parentis, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  that 
of  Cazau,  on  my  right.  It-was  completely 
hidden,  however,  by  the  pines.  The  road, 
which  ran  through  a  dense  forest,  was  a 
good  one.  After  passing  an  army  of 
geese  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  I  met  a 
party  of  women  with  wide-brimmed  straw 
hats  on  their  heads,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  being  thatched.  Their  cu- 
riosity was  so  much  aroused  by  the  sight 
of  me  that  they  stopped  still  and  stared. 
One  of  them  asked  me  a  question  in  her 
patois.  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand; and  she  replied,  **Je  comprenats 
pas  Francais."  This  is  an  example  of 
the  funny  French  spoken  hereabouts,  even 
by  people  who  use  the  language  fluently 
enough.  The  woman  who  wished  me  to 
drink  eau  sucrie  on  the  road  to  Cazau, 
in  speaking  to  her  husband,  used  the 
form  souvinse^tu  f  for  souvienS'iu  f  These 
corruptions,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  patois  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  distinct  dialect,  differing  as  much 
from  French  as  French  does  from  Italian 
or  Spanish ;  but  the  Latin  idiom  is  com- 
mon to  all.  Even  in  the  Landes  the 
patois  varies  according  to  geographical 
conditions.  Thus,  the  farther  one  goes 
south  the  more  one  is  struck  by  the  open 
vowel  sounds  and  fuil  accentuation  of  syl- 
lables. In  the  Chalosse,  the  district  south 
of  the  Adour,  the  patois  contains  many 
words  of  Basque  origin.  In  the  larger 
villages  of  the  Landes,  it  is  very  unuiual 
now  to  find  people  who  cannot  speak 
French  fluently.  But  the  French  of  Gas- 
cony  is  not  unlike  the  French  of  **  Strat- 
forci-atte-Bowe,"  so  despised  by  Chaucer. 
For  instance,  the  Gascons  give  almost 
the  English  pronunciation  of  train  and 
pine  and  franc  to  the  French  words  train^ 
pin,  ^n^  franc.  Many  other  examples  of 
this  similarity  might  be  mentioned. 

Now  I  saw  what  I  had  been  anxiously 
looking  out  for  —  men  on  stilts.  They 
were  a  party  of  three  herdsmen,  and  their 
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cattle  were  browsinc^  amoDg  the  heather. 
The  men  stood  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  Their  well-developed,  sinewy 
legs  were  bare  to  the  knee,  but  the  soles 
of  their  feet  were  protected  from  the  wood 
of  the  stilts  by  a  piece  of  sheep^s  or  goat's 
skin,  the  woolly  side  turned  upwards.  On 
their  backs  were  wallets,  also  of  sheep's 
or  goat's  skin,  for  carrying  food  and  wa- 
ter. One  man  had  a  great  green  umbrella 
strapped  to  his  back.  Before  I  reached 
the  spot  where  the  stiltmen  were  stand- 
ing, I  was  accosted  by  a  shabby-genteel 
looking  tramp  with  a  long  beard,  who, 
claiming  me,  no  doubt,  as  a  brother  of  the 
road,  tried  to  draw  me  into  conversation 
on  the  advantages  of  using  stilts  in  this 
sandy  region.  He  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and 
he  assured  me  that  he  had  had  the  honor 
of  counting  among  his  most  esteemed 
friends  many  of  my  countrymen  whom  he 
met  in  his  native  place,  BouIogne-sur-Mer. 
It  was  a  relief  when  he  came  to  business, 
and  told  me  he  was  sanslesou  and  had 
passed  the  night  on  the  heather.  I  gave 
iiim  some  sous  and  wished  him  bon 
voyaj^e,  **Tank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
continued  his  journey.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  turned  round  again  and  shouted,  **  Tank 
you,  sir  !  "  This  performance  he  repeated 
at  intervals  until  he  was  out  of  hearing. 
The  stiltmen  observed  this  little  comedy 
with  quiet  wonder.  One  of  them  asked 
me  if  *Uhat  monsieur'*  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  I  replied  that  he 
was  not.  I  was  then  asked  if  I  was  a 
merchant  —  a  polite  term  for  a  pedlar. 
**  No,  I  am  travelling  like  this  for  my 
pleasure."  Great  amusement  and  equal 
incredulity  of  the  stilted  gentlemen,  who 
stared  alternately  at  one  another  and  at 
me,  but  said  no  more.  I  saw  plainly 
enough  that  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
convince  them  that  I  was  a  ghost  than 
that  I  travelled  on  foot  through  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Landes  with  a  knapsack 
on  my  back  for  the  sake  of  pleasure. 

1  went  on  my  way,  but  I  soon  met  an- 
other stilted  mortal,  who  had  a  numerous 
flock  of  goats,  most  of  them  black  and  all 
very  long  in  the  leg.  His  dog's  suspi- 
cions were  deeply  stirred  by  seeing  me 
stop  and  make  a  note  in  my  book,  and  he 
barked  furiously.  Like  other  dogs  he 
had  carefully  studied  all  the  movements 
of  the  human  being,  but  this  one  was  new 
to  his  experience. 

Occasional  breaks  in  the  forest,  show- 
ing liclds  of  maize,  patches  of  tobacco 
and  melons,  collages  with  trellised  vines 
tor  porches,  told  me  that   Parentis  was 


not  far  off.  Further  od  I  came  to  clomps 
of  old  oaks  and  sweet  chestnuts.  When- 
ever an  oak  is  seen  in  this  part  of  (he 
Landes  it  is  a  pretty  certain  iDdication 
that  a  town  or  village  is  near.  Id  ancient 
days,  long  before  the  pine  was  sown,  the 
country  was  fairly  wooded  with  oak.  Was 
the  timber  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  which 
Aquitaine  was  such  a  bloody  theatre  for 
centuries?  or  was  it  simply  used  up  for 
housebuilding  and  firewood  by  a  people 
that  had  not  yet  learnt  that  there  are  do- 
ties  which  communities  owe  to  their  roost 
distant  posterity?  Such  questions  are 
more  easily  put  than  answered.  Rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  oak  forests  remain 
in  the  Landes,  but  rarely  north  of  the 
Adour,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns  and  villages. 

Parentis-en-Uorn  is  the  chefMtu  of  sis 
communes,  but  it  has  not  quite  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  very  picturesque, 
for  its  wooden  houses  with  red-tiled  roofs 
are  mostly  nestled  among  trees  and  vines. 
The  early  Gothic  church  is  falling  into 
ruin.  The  tiled  floor  is  so  dilapidated 
that  unless  you  pick  your  way  as  you  walk 
up  the  aisle  your  feet  sink  into  the  sand. 
The  ledge  round  the  rail  where  the  com- 
municants kneel  is  as  full  of  holes  as 
Mirza's  bridge.  The  ceiling  is  beauti- 
fully groined,  and  the  vaulting  is  supported 
by  graceful,  clustered  columns.  The 
building,  roofed  with  stones,  except  where 
these  have  been  blown  ofiE,  is  capped  by  a 
broach  spire  very  broad  and  low.  An 
ancient  wooden  image  of  Christ  to  be 
found  in  this  church  is  a  very  interestiof 
example  of  quaint  sculpture. 

I  stop  at  an  auberge.  It  is  a  strange 
place,  with  great  rooms  and  many  pas- 
sages, but  solemn,  silent,  and  seemingly 
deserted.  No  dog  runs  forward  to  sniff 
the  stranger,  no  cat  cocks  its  tail  and  rubi 
against  the  table-legs ;  not  even  a  clock 
ticks.  I  knock  on  the  table  with  my  stick, 
and  a  woman  appears  so  suddenly  that  I 
think  she  must  have  popped  up  throngb 
the  floor  like  a  stage  fairy.  As  it  is 
nearly  noon,  and  I  see  a  ham  hanging  toa 
beam,  I  ask  the  phantom  hostess  to  fry 
me  some  of  the  ham  —  which  is  the  least 
ghostly-looking  object  in  the  place  — to- 
gether with  some  eggs.  All  she  says  is 
*'  Bien,"  but  the  word  is  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. She  goes  into  the  kitchen,  blows 
some  life  into  the  whitened  embers  on  the 
hearth,  and  sets  to  work  with  the  frying 
pan.  Ail !  now  the  flame  leaps  up,  the 
jocund  frying-pan  hisses,  the  absent  cat 
comes  in  stretching  its  legs  after  a  long 
doze  in  the  sun,  the  pinched  faces  3L 
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ghostly  j3;uests,  with  their  Dosesin  ghostly 
glasses,  vaoish  from  the  imagioation,  and 
the  phantom  inn  is  humanized  by  the 
crackling  fire  and  the  genial  odor  of  friz- 
zling ham.  All  honor  to  the  pig,  for  he  is 
a  merry  beast  when  alive,  and  when  dead 
and  properly  cured  his  body  inspires 
homely  sentiment.  I  have  a  cheerful 
lunch  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  flies  which 
have  been  lavishly  cooked  with  the  ham 
and  eggs,  and  I  am  in  such  a  good  humor 
DOW  that  I  can  be  amused  by  the  glass 
water-bottle  on  the  table  —  a  dolphin 
standing  on  its  head  and  using  its  tail  to 
make  a  neck. 

I  soon  left  Parentis,  for  I  had  only 
walked  eight  miles  before  lunch,  and 
nearly  twice  that  distance  lay  between  me 
and  Escource,  where  1  proposed  to  pass 
the  night.  After  leaving  behind  me  a 
stone  cross  with  the  inscription,  **  O  Crux, 
Ave  !  Mission  i860,"  the  country  became 
very  wild  and  solemn.  Many  miles  of 
forest  were  before  me,  and  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  human  life  except  the  earthen 
resin-pots  fixed  to  the  pines.  The  road 
was  a  mere  sandy  track.  At  length  1 
came  to  a  clearing  and  a  small  farm. 
Seeing  a  man  on  stilts  I  asked  him  for 
some  water.  He  led  the  way,  stepping 
like  an  ostrich,  to  the  cottage,  where  a 
pretty,  dark-eyed  girl,  with  dazzling  teeth, 
and  the  soft  profile  of  a  woman  in  her  first 
youth  —  the  sole  example  of  female  beauty 
1  had  yet  seen  in  the  Landes  —  held  the 
pitcher  to  me  like  another  Rebecca.  But 
my  Rebecca  s  naked  feet,  although  they 
were  as  shapely  as  Psyche's,  were  as 
dingy  as  a  monkey's,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  her  chestnut  tresses  was  the  luxuriance 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  after  the  fall  of  the 
gardener.  The  background  harmonized 
well,  but  not  sweetly  with  the  chief  figure 
in  the  picture.  The  interior  of  the  wooden 
dwelling  —  the  girl  was  standing  on  the 
threshold  —  was  squalid  and  smoke-be- 
grimed. It  had  become  so  impregnated 
with  the  odors  of  the  dirt  demon  that  had 
made  it  his  tabernacle,  that  it  was  past  all 
purifying  except  by  tire.  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  a  part  of  the  Landes  where  the  few  in- 
habitants had  made  scarcely  any  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  centuries  in  their  course, 
and  who  had  been  left  far,  very  far,  be- 
hind in  the  race. 

Finding  that  the  road  took  me  a  good 
deal  out  of  my  southernly  course  I  let 
myself  be  guided  by  compass  and  map, 
and  struck  off  by  a  much  narrower  and 
rougher  track  where  the  sand  was  as 
loose  as  on  the  seashore.  Now  I  was 
once    more    utterly    alone    with    nature. 


There  was  not  even  the  sound  of  a  for- 
ester's axe  to  rouse  the  solitude  with  a 
note  of  human  sentiment.  I  heard  noth* 
ing  but  the  sighing,  the  everlasting  sigh- 
ing, of  the  pines.  Only  those  who  have 
listened  to  this  sound  hour  after  hour  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  forest,  without  evea 
the  voice  of  a  friend  to  break  the  sameness 
of  its  perpetual  rising  and  falling,  know 
what  it  is  to  be  alone  with  the  sibyl. 

The  pine  is  the  high  priest  of  the  forest, 
to  whom  nature  is  ever  whispering  her 
deepest  mysteries.  lo  all  its  aspects  it 
responds  symbolically  to  the  inner  life  of 
man.  It  is  the  most  joyous  and  the  most 
melancholy  of  trees.  Its  crest  is  filled 
with  the  radiance  of  heaven,  but  its  trunk 
dwells  in  such  an  earthly  shadow  of  death 
that  its  own  leaves  connot  live  there.  It 
is  forever  reaching  towards  the  sun  and 
stars,  but  the  more  it  feels  their  beauty 
and  light  the  deeper  grows  the  shade 
about  its  roots.  Who  that  has  walked 
long  among  the  pines  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  their  naked  trunks,  has  not 
found  an  irresistible  melancholy  steal 
over  him  —  a  tender  and  gracious  melan- 
choly, perhaps,  but  strangely  weird  and 
solemn  ?  And  who  that  has  let  his  sight 
wonder  aloft  where  the  branches  wave 
their  leafy  harps  against  a  sky  that  ii 
bronzed  by  the  flaming  ooon  or  dyed  by 
the  evening  rose,  has  not  felt  his  mind 
overflow  with  delight  ?  No  sound,  I  have 
said,  but  the  sighing  of  the  pines.  Ah  t 
yes,  there  was  another  sound;  it  was  that 
of  the  dropping  cone  — a  sound  which, 
when  evening  is  coming  on,  and  the  ar- 
cades of  the  forest  are  getting  dim  as 
cathedral  aisles  in  the  dusk,  makes  the 
solitary  wanderer  start,  and  half  expect  to 
see  the  puckered  face  of  Pan  peering  out 
of  the  unreal  twilight.  The  first  notice 
one  has  of  a  cone  dropping  is  the  sharp, 
metallic  ring  it  gives  out  as  it  strikes  a 
branch  in  its  downward  course,  or  the  dull 
thud  when  it  meets  the  earth.  The  noise 
would  be  hardly  remarked  in  a  wood  re- 
sounding with  the  songs  of  birds,  but  ta 
the  silent  forest  it  is  capable  of  sending  a 
shudder  through  the  frame. 

fiut  if  there  were  no  birds  nor  cicadas 
to  cheer  me  on  my  way  this  afternoon, 
there  was  no  lack  of  insect  life.  I  was 
greatly  worried  by  those  pests  of  the  for- 
ests known  in  France  as  mouches  grists. 
For  voracity  and  impudence  these  lons^ 
bodied,  grey-winged  flies  are  unrivalled, 
except  by  the  mosquito.  One  is  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  battling  with  them, 
or  they  will  work  havoc  with  the  face  and 
hands.     Their   cool   efiErootery  .is   only 
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equalled  by  the  cunoiDg  which  enables 
them  invariably  to  beat  a  safe  retreat,  and 
without  any  apparent  effort,  when  at- 
tacked. They  are  far  too  sagacious  to 
make  their  buzz  heard  above  the  steady 
hum  of  insect  life.  They  drop  upon  your 
neck  or  nose  or  back  of  your  hand  without 
giving  any  warning.  A  bottle  of  diluted 
ammonia  is  a  useful  thing  to  carry  in  the 
forests,  for  the  bites  of  these  insects  may 
cause  great  irritation  and  ugly  swellings. 

1  was  glad  when  I  reached  Les  Forges, 
a  pretty  hamlet  on  a  small  lake,  and  em- 
bowered in  trees.  It  was  a  blessed  thing 
to  be  able  to  rest  a  while  in  the  cool  room 
of  an  auberge,  and  have  a  talk  with  a  hu- 
man being  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  This 
human  creature  was  the  landlord,  a  smart, 
sturdy  man  of  about  thirty,  with  an  air  of 
prosperity.  Everybody  I  saw  at  Les 
Forges  had  the  same  air.  1  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  and  thriving  civilization, 
very  similar,  I  should  think,  to  that  of  a 
backwoods  settlement  in  America,  while 
the  future  town  is  still  in  the  seed.  This 
hamlet  owes  its  existence  to  the  iron 
foundry  which  has  given  it  its  name.  All 
its  buildings  are  made  of  pine  planks,  and 
are  scattered  around  the  lake  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  iMy  host  told  me 
that  in  winter  the  country  for  miles 
around  was  under  water,  and  that  every- 
body then  went  on  stilts.  **  Don't  you  find 
your  lite  rather  mournful  during  those 
months.**"  said  I,  "Commeqa,"  said  he. 
**  We  get  used  to  it.  And  then,  if  we 
have  too  much  water  sometimes,  we  have 
never  any  hail  or  cholera."  In  this  inn  I 
saw  a  newspaper,  the  first  since  I  left 
Bordeaux.  It  was  the  Petite  Gironde^ 
and  it  contained  in  big  type  an  account  ot 
the  bombardment  of  Foochow. 

As  I  had  still  about  seven  miles  to  walk 
before  reaching  Escource,  and  the  day  was 
far  spent,  I  only  took  a  short  rest  at  Les 
Forges.  As  I  left  the  hamlet,  dogs  of  all 
sizes  rushed  after  me  growling  and  bark- 
ing with  great  spirit.  They  kept  a  few 
yards  from  my  heels.  But  for  my 
big  stick  they  would  have  come  nearer. 
Dogs  can  judge  by  its  appearance  the  kind 
of  sensation  which  a  stick  would  produce 
on  their  backs  with  truly  wonderful 
sagacity.  The  little  dogs  were  the 
greatest  nuisance.  The  big  dogs  would 
have  seldom  put  themselves  to  the  trouble 
of  running  after  me  it  they  were  not  ex- 
cited by  the  bad  example  of  their  small 
brethren.  In  the  same  manner  little  men 
often  lead  big  men  into  mischief.  The 
evening  was  settling  down  as  I  reached 
Escource.     The  principal  inn  was  a  low 


wooden  building,  with  a  row  of  fine  plane* 
trees  in  front.  The  name  Anj^elos  over 
the  door  was  a  sign  that  my  three  days' 
tramp  had  brought  me  nearer  the  ref^ion 
where  the  difference  between  French  and 
Spanish  blood  is  chiefly  the  Pyrenees. 
The  entrance  to  the  hostelry  was  not  at 
all  inviting.  It  was  a  dark  scullery  reek- 
ing with  soapsuds,  and  filled  with  steam, 
for  the  family  washing  was  in  full  swing. 
P^re  Angelos,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  with 
large,  florid  face  deepening  to  the  color  of 
wine  lees  on  the  cheek  bones,  a  heavy, 
grizzly  moustache  and  imperial,  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  chins,  shrewd,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  body  that  by  long  association  with 
hogsheads  had  begun  to  mimic  the  shape 
of  one,  was  standing  in  the  steam  and  en- 
couraging with  severe  looks  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the 
washtubs. 

As  my  form  darkened  the  threshold,  he 
stared  at  me  with  an  expression  of  blank 
astonishment  that  contrasted  wofully  with 
the  legendary  picture  of  the  stout  ion- 
keeper  stepping  forward  to  greet  the 
stranger  with  cordial  words  and  smiles 
suggestive  of  the  fat  turkey  which  by  a 
happy  inspiration  had  already  been  placed 
on  the  spit. 

But  father  Angelos  is  not  in  reality  a 
sour-tempered  roan ;  he  had  simply  been 
thrown  off  his  guard,  for  he  is  as  much  a 
farmer  as  an  innkeeper,  and  I  am  a 
stranger  whom  he  wishes  to  understand 
before  he  cares  to  welcome.  I,  however, 
treat  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
compel  him  to  thaw.  He  then  asks  roe  to 
come  into  the  inner  room,  and  as  if  to 
apologize  for  the  stearo  and  soapsuds,  re- 
marks, **  Aujourd'Jiui  on  fait  la  lessive." 
The  inner  room  is  the  public  room  and 
kitchen  —  an  almost  invariable  combinar 
tion  in  these  country  inns.  The  lowneu 
of  the  ceiling  traversed  by  heavy  beams 
makes  it  look  larger  than  it  really  is. 
There  is  the  wide  fireplace  with  chimney 
open  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ceiling, 
with  the  pine-wood  fire  blazing  on  the 
hearth  that  one  sees  throughout  the 
Landes  in  all  seasons.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  great  dresser  and  several  long 
tables  and  benches  for  the  convenience  of 
the  family  and  the  public.  Everybody  and 
everything,  from  host  Angelos  to  the  jags 
and  platters,  seem  to  have  been  caretaUy 
smoke-dried  for  better  preservation. 

To  my  usual  inquiry  about  a  night's 
lodging  1  received  an  affirmative  answer, 
but  it  did  not  come  from  the  heart.  I 
imagined  Angelos  inwardly  growliofi 
'*  Yes,  you  can  stop  here,  since  you  bats 
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come;  but  I  had  rather  you  had  gODe 
elsewhere,  especially  as  it  is  washing-- 
day.** Washing  day  is  a  dreadful  family 
earthquake  all  the  world  over.  Having 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  my  bedroom, 
Angeles  called  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
said  something  to  her  in  patois.  She 
made  a  sign  to  me,  and  I  followed  her  up 
a  wide,  uneven  staircase  and  along  a 
whitewashed  passage  from  which  other 
and  narrower  passages  branched  off  to 
the  right  and  left;  for  the  house,  although 
entirely  of  wood,  was  built  upon  an  am- 
bitious plan.  She  led  the  way  into  a 
room. 

**Voilk  votre  chambre,*'  she  said,  and 
left  me  to  my  reflections  before  I  had 
time  to  look  round.  Prepared  as  I  always 
am  to  make  the  best  of  things  when  on 
the  tramp,  I  did  not  like  this  bedroom.  It 
was  not  the  extreme  poorness  and  scanti- 
ness of  the  furniture,  but  the  dirty  ap- 
pearance of  the  bed  linen  that  disheartened 
me.  I  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
previous  occupiers  had  been  travelling 
laborers  or  tramps.  Having  resolved  to 
lie  in  my  clothes  on  the  outside  —  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  seeking  better  quarters 
in  the  village  —  I  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
and  invited  the  landlord  in  the  cheeriest 
voice  1  could  muster  to  drink  a  glass  of 
his  best  cognac  with  me.  I  have  always 
found  it  good  policy  to  be  convivial  with 
landlords.  Under  the  warming  influence 
of  the  brandy,  father  Angelos's  mercury 
rose  twenty  degrees.  In  the  course  of 
ten  minutes  he  became  quite  genial.  He 
then  remembered  that  he  had  a  better 
bedroom  than  the  one  I  had  just  been 
shown  into,  and  he  again  called  his 
daughter  and  toid  her  to  lead  the  way  to 
it.  This  room  pleased  me.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  best  one  in  the  house,  and  in- 
tended for  distinguished  visitors,  such  as 
commercial  travellers.  The  old-fashioned 
furniture  was  still  good,  the  bed  linen  was 
white,  the  walls  were  embellished  with 
colored  prints  of  a  religious  character, 
and  the  window  looked  out  upon  a  row  of 
luxuriant  plane-trees,  whose  branches 
touched  the  panes.  I  opened  the  rickety 
and  worm-eaten  casement,  and  let  in  the 
pine-scented  breath  of  evening.  The  sun 
had  set ;  the  sky  was  still  blue,  but  blue 
with  a  dash  of  indigo,  and  the  deep 
shadows  of  night  issuing  from  the  crypts 
of  the  forest  were  chasing  the  fleet  twi- 
light towards  the  last  western  glow.  The 
only  sound  that  broke  the  calm  was  one 
that  hushed  it  too.  The  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  inn,  a  little  creature  of  Ave  or 
six  years,   was    sitting  alone  on  a  damp 


greeo  bench  in  the  dusk,  under  the  broad 
motionless  leaves  of  the  plane-trees. 
She  was  singing  to  a  doll,  with  the  soft 
warble  of  childhood  that  has  forgotten 
human  neighborhood,  an  old  song  that  has 
been  sung  by  many  generations  of  French 
children :  — 

Fr^re  Jacques,  dormes-vous  ? 

Dormez-vous  ?  dormez-voos  ? 
Sonnez  les  matines,  sonnez  les  matines— 

Bim,  baum,  baum  1 

The  child  was  only  two  or  three  yards 
beneath  me,  but  she  bad  no  thought  that 
anybody  was  looking  at  her  brown  head 
swaving  between  the  leaves,  and  her  small 
sunburnt  feet  dangling  over  the  lighter 
sand.    Something  reminded  me  that  these 
pretty  pictures    were    not  food  for  the 
hungry,  and  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
kitchen. 
"  What  is  there  for  dinner  ? '» 
^^  Pas  juranif  chose.    Part  of  a  fowl  that 
was  cooked  this  morning,  and  a  pigeon  if 
you  wish." 
**  A  pigeon,  by  all  means.** 
A  boy,  whom  1  noticed  then  for  the  first 
time,  went  into  the  yard  and  returned  in  a 
minute  with  a  fluttering  pigeon. 
"Have  you  killed  it ?'^ 
"  Not  vet ;  I  am  just  going  to." 
«•  Don^t  do  it.    Let  it  go  again.    I  don't 
like  pigeons  quite  so  fresh  as  that." 

The  boy  was  nothing  loth  to  do  as  I 
bade  him,  for  the  bird  was  his  own.  Hav- 
ing commenced  the  evening  with  a  good 
action,  1  was  rewarded  with  the  company 
of  my  host  at  dinner  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Father  Angelos  had  made  himself  beauti- 
ful. He  had  taken  o£f  his  blouse  and  put 
on  a  black  coat  in  my  honor.  The  dinner 
turned  out  better  than  Madame  Angelos 
had  led  me  to  expect  A  snowy  cloth  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  together  with  two 
linen  napkins  that  with  little  stretching 
might  have  served  for  sheets.  The  re- 
past was  not  confined  to  the  remnants  of 
the  midday  fowl,  for  we  had  also  soup  and 
boiled  beef  {bouiUi,  which  I  can  only  ap- 
preciate when  on  a  walking  tour).  We  were 
waited  upon  by  the  eldest  daughter,  a  girl 
with  a  face  as  mild  and  submissive  as  a 
nun's.  She  did  not  venture  to  say  a  word 
throughout  the  meal,  for  Angelos  inspired 
his  family  with  awe  when  he  put  on  his 
best  coat  and  society  manners.  When 
the  dessert  came  his  mercury  had  risen  as 
high  as  it  would  go,  and  that  was  a  long 
way.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  so  fast, 
and  with  such  a  full-flavored  Gascon 
accent  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing   bim.    The   fact   of    my    being    an 
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£nc:lishman  brought  back  to  his  mind 
pleasant  memories  of  his  soldiering  days 
—  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war.  When} 
he  talked  of  English  soldiers  and  sailors 
he  held  his  sides  and  roared  so  loud  with 
laughter  that  his  timid  daughter  looked 
scared.  I  did  not  at  first  take  these  ex- 
plosions of  mirth  as  complimentary,  but  I 
soon  found  that  they  were  caused  by  a 
genuine  admiration  of  the  only  Hritish 
qualities  which  had  left  a  lastinof  impres- 
sion on  my  host — love  of  fighting  and 
capacity  for  drinking.  The  good  wine 
that  he  brought  from  '*  behind  the  faggot " 
helped  down  his  stories,  but  after  a  while 
neither  his  thunderclaps  of  laughter  nor 
his  old  wine  would  keep  me  awake.  So 
I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  of  fatigue 
and  went  to  bed. 

I  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  for  I 
had  had  visitors  during  the  night  which 
made  me  keenly  alive  to  the  attractions  of 
the  outer  world.  The  radiance  of  the 
morning  and  the  lightness  and  sweetness 
of  the  air  soon  enabled  me  to  throw  off 
the  depressing  effects  of  a  night  spent  in 
battling  with  innumerable  foes.  I  strolled 
into  the  church,  a  building  of  the  worst 
taste.  Just  inside  the  door  a  village 
urchin  was  tolling  the  bell.  Each  time 
the  rope  slid  up  through  the  hole  in  the 
ceiling  the  boy's  naked  heels  rose  out  of 
his  sabots.  The  bell  stopped,  and  an  old 
priest  with  long  white  hair  began  to  sing 
his  mass  in  a  voice  of  beautiful  tone,  and 
the  acolyte  who  gave  the  responses  had  a 
bass  of  tremendous  power.  The  altar 
boys,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  wore  their 
blouses  and  sabots.  No  pomps  and  van- 
ities there. 

I  returned  to  the  auberge  for  my  caf^ 
au  lait^  and  to  take  leave  of  my  friend 
Angelos.    He  only  charged  me  four  francs 
fifty  centimes  for  my  dinner,  bed,  break- 
fast, his   company  and  all  his  anecdotes. 
I  hope  I  may  never  fall  into  worse  hands 
than   his!     From   Escource    I    took    the 
road  to  Onesse.     The  general  features  of 
the   country   remained    the  same.      The 
seemingly  illimitable  forest  was  on  each 
side  of  me,  and  in  front  was  along,  narrow 
stretch  of  sand  called  a  road.     Here  and 
there  moss  and  cut  heather  had  been  laid  • 
upon  it.     However  curious  it  may  seem, ! 
this   method  of  paving  is  not  to  be   de- 
spised in  a  sandy  region.     I  met  no  human  : 
kind,  except  a  party  of  charcoal  burners, ; 
until  I  readied  Onesse,  a  larger  and  busier  ! 
village   than  Escource.     It  being   nearly' 
noon  I  stopped  to  lunch  at  an  inn  of  some  j 
importance.     I  had  a  companion  at  table; 
a  young  man  with  a  face  like  a  red  apple  . 


full  ripe,  and  eyes  like  black  glass  beads. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  **  io  the  co^Dac," 
a  state  to  which  his  looks  conformed,  and 
that  he  represented  a  firm  at  Bordeaux. 
Wishing  to  be  very  friendly,  he  opened  a 
mahogany  case  which  I  thought  must 
have  contained  some  musical  instrument. 
Instead  of  flute  or  clarinet  I  saw  a  row  of 
little  bottles.  These  contained  his  sam- 
ples of  brandy.  Taking  one  of  tbem  he 
poured  a  few  drops  into  a  glass  and  in- 
sisted upon  my  drinking  them.  Then  he 
took  another  and  another,  repeating  the 
same  experiment  each  time  upon  me  until 
he  reached  the  highest  note  of  the  gamut 
I  saw  by  the  protuberance  and  glitter  of 
his  black  beads  that  he  expected  me  then 
to  give  signs  of  ecstasy.  So  not  to  dis* 
appoint  him  I  exclaimed,  '*  Magnificent  I 
superb !  "  —  all  the  adjectives  most  dear 
to  the  French  heart.  He  then  shut  op 
his  case  with  the  air  of  a  missionary  who 
had  just  baptized  a  heathen.  For  lunch, 
the  pihe  de  resistance  was  a  roast  fowl  ^ 
a  fowl  that  had  been  killed  weeks  or 
months  before  and  preserved  in  grease. 
This  is  a  very  common  method  of  treating 
poultry  in  Gascony.  It  enables  people 
always  to  have  a  fowl  in  the  house  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  bet- 
ter class  of  rural  inns,  large  provision  of 
hams  and  preserved  poultry  is  generally 
made  for  the  winter.  In  passing  through 
the  kitchen  I  noticed  that  the  spit  on 
which  the  fowl  was  roasting  close  to  ths 
hearth  before  a  wood  fire  was  turned  by 
clockwork  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  chim- 
ney and  moved  by  a  heavy  weight.  There 
were  two  other  noteworthy  dishes*  at  this 
meal :  one  was  stewed  mushrooms  that 
had  been  preserved  in  oil,  and  the  other 
was  green  capsicums  fresh  cut  from  the 
garden  and  mixed  with  olive  oil  and  red 
wine  vinegar. 

The  walk  from  Onesse  to  the  next  vil- 
lage, Lesp^ron,  gave  me  some  very  rough 
work.  I  had  fallen  upon  a  range  of  dunes 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  coast  line 
about  twenty  miles  inland.  The  coantry 
was  even  more  desolate  than  the  wilder^ 
ness  between  Parentis  and  Les  Forges; 
but  the  forest  was  less  dense,  and  the 
brushwood  of  furze  and  heather  was  som^ 
times  varied  by  broad  masses  of  bracken. 

After  some  hours  of  difficult  walking  I 
came  to  a  stream  running  with  crystal 
clearness  at  the  bottom  of  a  gully  of  its 
own  making.  It  was  evident  from  this 
that  the  tuff  lay  much  deeper  here  than  in 
much  of  the  Landes  which  1  had  already 
traversed  ;  consequently  the  water  wonid 
probably  be  better.    On  each  side  of  the 
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stream  was  a  steep  bank  of  almost  snow- 
white  saod.  Here  I  may  remark  that  this 
is  the  true  color  of  the  Landes  sand,  from 
the  Iarj2:e  proportion  of  quartz  crystals 
which  it  contains,  and  that  its  generally 
dirty  appearance  is  due  to  the  vegetable 
soil  that  has  become  mixed  with  it.  Al- 
though the  stream  was  spanned  by  a  rough 
wooden  bridge,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  sliding  down  the  nearest 
sandbank  in  that  elegant  posture  which 
mountaineers  frequently  assume  in  travel- 
ling down  the  snowy  flanks  of  the  Alps, 
for  the  spkrkle  of  that  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gully  would  have  fascinated  any 
thirsty  wanderer.  It  was  just  as  I  ex- 
pected, pure  and  cold.  But  the  most 
lasting  impression  which  the  spot  will 
leave  upon  my  mind,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween climbing  up  a  steep  sandbank  and 
sliding  down  one. 

The  evening  was  so  young  when  I 
reached  Lesp^ron,  my  stopping-place  for 
the  night,  that  I  had  time  to  look  at  the 
church  before  dinner.  This  building  is 
one  of  great  interest,  especially  to  English- 
men, for  it  was  raised  by  their  forefathers. 
Local  authority  is  unanimous  on  this 
point.  The  portal  nearly  corresponds  to 
English  Norman,  but  the  interiorarches 
are  slightly  pointed,  and  supported  by  low 
and  massive  round  pillars  without  capi- 
tals. The  side  aisles  and  choir  have  been 
partially  renewed.  Over  the  west  front, 
strengthened  by  buttresses,  rises  a  broad 
tower  capped  by  a  very  low  broach  spire 
in  two  angles.  On  the  slanting  top  of 
one  of  the  buttresses  is  a  self-sown  pine, 
several  feet  in  height,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  building. 
But  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
church  —  one  that  compels  the  modern  to 
stand  still  and  wonder  at  the  strange  con- 
trasts of  the  turbulent  times  in  which  it 
was  raised  —  is  a  square  tower  built  out 
on  the  south  side  with  narrow  loopholes 
for  defence. 

I  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  great  com- 
fortless auberge,  and  dined  upon  a  couple 
of  turtle-doves,  and  about  a  dozen  small 
birds,  suspiciously  like  tomtits,  which  an 
old  woman,  with  nose  and  chin  bent  by 
time  to  the  shape  of  sugar-nippers,  was 
threading  on  a  spit  as  I  entered.  After 
dinner  the  schoolmaster  dropped  in  to 
smoke  his  evening  pipe.  As  he  was 
dressed  like  a  countryman,  it  was  some 
time  before  1  learnt  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  so  distinguished  a  person. 
One  after  another  his  cronies  came  in  and 
joined  him  in  a  game  of  cards.  They 
were  small  tradesmen  or  farmers  —  men 
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of  rough  exterior,  bat  of  pleasant,  kindly 
manners.  They  called  for  beer — adoi^ 
son  de  luxe  in  these  parts  —  and  invited 
me  to  join  their  party.  I  did  so,  but  only 
as  a  spectator,  for  the  game  they  played, 
called  manille^  was  quite  new  to  me. 
When  not  talking  to  me  they  spoke  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  I  thought 
at  first  was  Basque.  I  was  mistaken. 
The  schoolmaster  described  the  Basques 
as  Utus  it  bourrus^  bat  the  Landais  he 
said  were  quiet,  amiable  people  who,  when 
they  quarrelled  —  which  very  seldom  hap- 
penedf — never  drew'  murderous  knives 
from  their  pockets  and  blew  out  the  can- 
dles.   He  was  a  Landais, 

This  genial  schoolmaster  was  so  anx- 
ious that  I  should  visit  the  Chftteau  de 
Lesp^ron  in  the  neighborhood,  that  I  ac- 
cepted his  offer  to  conduct  me  thither  the 
next  morning.  We  started  at  an  early 
hour.  My  new  friend  was  so  transformed 
by  black  cloth  that  I  scarcely  recognized 
in  him  the  card-player  of  the  night  before. 
The  Chftteau  de  Lesp^ron  merits  no  de- 
scription. It  is  an  uninteresting  ruin  of 
a  castellated  mansion  built  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  lo  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  framed  manuscript  giving  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  **  Commentaires  "of  Blaise 
de  Mont  Luc.  Certain  passages  of  these 
extracts  are  stamped  by  a  very  quaint 
humor,  and  tell  us  what  sort  of  man  it 
was  who  built  this  house  in  the  desert. 
Blaise,  after  referring  to  the  services  he 
had  rendered  by  bearing  arms  for  **the 
kings,  my  roasters,"  makes  the  following 
curious  observation :  '*  Croyez  moi  que 
les  plaves  que  j*ay  recufis  m*ont  plus 
donnd  de  reconfort  que  d'ennuy ;  et  m'as- 
seure  quand  Je  serai  mort  (}u&  grand  peyne 
dira  on  que  I'emporte  au  jour  de  la  resur- 
rection en  Paradis  tout  le  sang  os  et 
veines  que  j'ay  apport^  au  monde  du  ven- 
tre de  ma  m^re." 

But  although  the  sturdy  old  soldier  pro- 
fesses to  have  no  cause  to  regret  his  de- 
votion to  his  royal  masters,  he  records 
with  evident  relish,  not  unmixed  with 
malice,  the  following  local  anecdote  :  *'  Le 
roy  Louis  douzi^me  allant  k  Bayonne 
logea  en  un  petit  village  nomm^  I'Esp^ 
ron,  lequel  est  plus  pr^s  de  Bayonne  que 
de  Bordeaux.  Or,  sur  le  grand  chemin, 
Le  Cayle  eust  fait  bastir  une  tr^s  belle 
maison.  Le  roy  trouva  estrange  qu'en 
un  pays  si  maigre  et  dans  les  landes  et 
sables  qui  ne  portoient  rien  ce  Cayle  eust 
fait  bastir  une  si  belle  maison ;  de  quoy 
il  entretint  pendant  son  souper  son  Mares- 
chal  des  Logis  qui  luy  fait  responce  que 
Le  Cayle  estait  un  riche  homme,  ce  que 
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le  roy  ne  pouvait  croire  veu  le  miserable 
pays  ou  la  maison  estait  assise;  il  Ten* 
voya  qu^rir  sur  I'heure  mesme  et  luy  dit 
ces  mots:  *  Venez  9a,  Cayle,  pourquoy 
n'avez  vous  fait  bastir  cette  maisoo  en 
quelque  endroit  ou  le  pays  fust  boo  et  fer- 
tile?' *  Sire,*  dit  Le  Cayle,  *  je  suis  Datif 
de  ce  pays  et  le  trouve  prou  boo  pour 
moy/  *£stes  vous  si  riclie/  dit  le  roy, 
*comme  Tod  m'a  dit?'  *Je  ne  suis  pas 
pauvre,'  dit-il.  *  Graces  h  Dieu  j*ay  de 
quoy  vivre.'  Le  roy  dit  lors,  *  Comment 
est-il  possible  qu*en  un  pays  si  maig[re  et 
sterille  tu  sois  peu  devenir  si  riche?' 
*  Cela  m'a  est^  bien  ays^,'  dit  Le  Cayle, 
*sire.'  *  Dites  moy  done  comment,'  dit  le 
roy.  '  Par  ce,  sire,  que  j'ay  tousjours 
plustost  fait  roes  affaires  que  celles  de 
mon  maistre  et  de  mes  voisins.'  *  Le 
diable,  ne  m'emport,'  dit  le  roy  (ainsi  es- 
tait son  serment),  *ta  raison  est  bonne, 
car  en  faisant  de  ceste  sorte  et  te  levant 
matin  tu  ne  pourrais  faillir  de  devenir 
riclie.'  O  combien  d'enfants  a  laissd  ce 
Cayle  h^ritiers  de  ses  complexions !  Je 
n'ay  jamais  est^  de  ceux-la." 

I  took  leave  of  the  friendly  schoolmas- 
ter under  the  wide  spreading;  oaks  which 
surround  the  Chateau  de  Lesp^ron,  and 
soon  struck  the  highroad  to  Bayonne. 
As  1  wished  to  pass  throu<;h  Dax,  it  was 
not  long  before  1  quitted  the  excellent 
national  road  for  one  of  those  narrow, 
sandy  tracks  through  the  forest  of  which 
I  had  already  bad  so  much  experience. 
The  morning  was  glorious,  and  the  cicadas 
were  scraping  on  their  one  note  like  in- 
sect fiddlers  that  had  lingered  too  long 
over  the  sun's  flaming  beaker.  Seeing 
one  of  these  happy  creatures  low  down 
on  a  pine,  a  schoolboy's  inspiration  seized 
me.  I  would  try  to  catch  it.  1  was  with- 
in a  yard  of  it,  and  the  insect,  still  playing 
upon  its  liddle,  was  not  aware  of  my  ap- 
proach. It  was  full  in  the  sunlight,  and 
the  rays  falling  on  its  back  made  it  shine 
like  burnished  gun-metal.  As  I  raised 
my  hand  away  it  went  to  another  pine, 
with  a  heavy  flight  and  a  strident  scream 
of  fear  or  anger.  At  the  same  moment  a 
lizard,  about  eight  inches  long,  which  I 
had  not  noticed  before  because  it  was 
nearly  the  same  color  as  the  pine  bark, 
ran  up  the  tree  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  was  instantly  lost  to  view.  Had 
I  disturbed  these  creatures  in  a  friendly 
tete  ^'tete^  or  in  a  bitter  quarrel  for  the 
possession  of  the  tree  ? 

My  next  stopping  place  was  Taller,  a 
pretty  village,  where  the  people  seemed 
to  spend  their  lives  basking  like  lizards. 
1  arrived  here  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon, 


and  the  shade  of  host  Lassalle*s  back 
room  was  so  refreshing  that  I  soon  began 
to  shiver,  and  was  obliged  to  ^  outside 
again  and  sun  myself  against  the  southern 
wall. 

While  1  am  standing  here  the  anber- 
giste's  young  wife  is  engaged  00  the  prol> 
lem  of  preparing  an  acceptable  meal  from 
such  ingredients  as  the  house  affords.  I 
have  no  misgivings  on  this  subject,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  Frenchwoman  from 
Dunkerque  to  the  Pic  du  Midi  who  cam- 
not  produce  in  half  an  hour  a  savory  and 
attractive  repast  with  next  to  nothing,  if 
her  heart  is  in  it.  And  1  can  see  that 
Madame  Lassalle's  heart  is  in  her  work. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  her  to  cook  for  ageo« 
nine  stranger,  from  whom  she  may  bear 
some  news  of  the  outer  world.  In  almost 
no  time  she  appears  on  the  threshold,  and 
says  with  a  smile,  '*  Monsieur  est  serri.* 
In  the  cool  back  room  a  white  cloth  has 
been  spread  over  a  little  table,  and  a  nap- 
kin has  been  laid  beside  a  plate.  In  the 
centre  is  a  tureen  full  of  steamine  i»«/r 
aux  choux.  Cabbage  soup  has  alnrbar- 
ous  sound  in  English  ears,  but  more  than 
one  hungry  Englishman  has,  I  expect, 
felt  his  heart  glow  with  gratitude  toirards 
the  clever  Frenchwoman  who  has  set  it 
before  him.  Do  not  turn  up  your  fastid- 
ious noses,  English  housewives,  but  hun* 
ble  yourselves  before  the  French  m/m- 
f^he  until  you  have  learnt  her  secret  for 
making  cabbage  soup.  I  can  tell  yon 
that  the  ingredients  are  a  cabbage,  a  piece 
of  ham  or  bacon,  and  a  dry  sausage  with 
garlic  in  it;  but  this  knowledge  is  onl^ 
half  the  battle.  If  no  woman  not  bred  io 
England  can  boil  a  potato  or  grill  a  chop, 
so  no  woman  not  bred  in  France  can  make 
a  soupg  aux  choux  or  an  omeUiU  an  ur- 
feuil.  Alter  the  soup  I  have  the  ham 
that  was  boiled  with  it,  and  a  litUe  disk 
of  green  capsicuro:ft  with  oil  and  vinegar. 
The  next  course  is  a  fowl  cut  up,  and 
served  with  a  sauce  which  is  another  se- 
cret of  the  Frenchwoman.  Then,  for  des- 
sert, I  have  a  plate  of  figs  just  picked 
from  beneath  the  cool,  broad  leaves  that 
droop  from  the  wall  of  the  little  inn,  and 
beautiful  in  their  purple  bloom.  Hitherto 
in  the  Landes  I  have  found  the  wine  badt 
for  the  aubergistes  have  bought  it  of  the 
Bordeaux  dealers,  who  have  knavishjy 
counterfeited  nature ;  but  host  Lassalle's 
wine  is  a  sound  and  generous  liquor «- 
real  blood  of  the  grape.  It  comes  from 
the  Chalosse,  an  excellent  wine-growiog 
country,  where  he  has  a  vineyard.  It  has 
the  strong,  sweet,  and  fall  flavor  of  all  the 
red  wines  of  the  south.    If  it  \%  less  piesM* 
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ant  than  the  light  wines  of  the  Gironde, 
it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  compounded 
liquor  that  is  so  often  called  Bordeaux. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lassalle,  who, 
when  he  perceived  that  I  was  an  English* 
man,  became  strangely  excited.  He  first 
told  me  that  Taller  was  named  after  Tal* 
las,  an  Englishman,  and  then  that  he  too 
was  **  a  sort  of  Englishman."  I  asked 
him  to  sit  down  and  take  his  coffee  with 
me,  and  explain  how  it  was  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  Englishman.  While  we  were 
drinking  our  coffee  he  told  me  that  he 
was  descended  from  an  English  mendi- 
cant friar,  who  came  over  to  Gascony  dur- 
ing the  religious  wars  (his  mind  was  very 
misty  as  to  dates),  and  was  a  long  while 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  woman  of 
Taller.  He  was  at  length  discovered  and 
killed,  but  his  blood  continued  to  flow  in 
the  veins  of  a  son  whom  his  benefactress 
gave  to  the  world.  The  son  took  his 
mother's  name,  which  was  Lassalle. 
While  my  host  told  me  this  story,  with 
the  pride  of  a  man  who  endeavors  to  prove 
that  he  is  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt 
or  Robert  Bruce,  his  wife,  fidgeting  un- 
comfortably, said  she  did  not  see  the  good 
of  repeating  **  such  histories,*'  and  looked 
as  if  she  would  like  to  place  a  hand  over 
her  husband's  muuth.  She  evidently  did 
not  think  that  tl^  mendicant  friar  was  an 
ancestor  to  be  proud  of,  notwithstanding 
his  English  nationality.  But  Lassalle  was 
much  too  full  of  his  family  traditions  to 
pay  any  heed  to  her. 

The  church  at  Taller,  like  the  one  at 
Lespcron,  was  built  by  the  English  during 
the  three  hundred  years*  occupation.  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
originally  designed  for  a  fortress,  and  sub- 
sequently used  for  religious  purposes. 
The  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  are 
pierced  in  places  by  narrow  loopholes. 
The  low  and  massive  portal  is  in  the  form 
of  a  trefoiled  arch.  After  leaving  Taller, 
a  two  hours*  walk  through  a  forest  of 
beautiful  young  pines,  their  color  the 
**  living  green**  of  which  Dante  speaks, 
brought  me  into  the  highroad  to  Dax. 
Parched  with  thirst,  and  half  dazed  by  the 
fierce  light  of  the  afternoon  sun,  1  read 
with  thankfulness  the  word  '*  Aubergiste  '* 
in  uncouth  letters  over  the  door  of  a  way- 
side hovel.  I  knocked  with  my  stick 
against  the  closed  door.  No  answer,  no 
movement  from  within.  I  knocked  with 
increased  force,  and  presently  1  heard  a 
shnll  voice  from  the  farther  end  of  afield 
cf  maize,  and  saw  the  head  of  a  human 
being  coming  towards  me,  just  above  the 
green  leaves  and  yellowing  spikes.     In  a 


few  minutes  a  woman  struggled  into  full 
view.  What  a  woman  !  There  was  noth- 
ing to  mark  her  sex  except  a  piece  of  tat- 
tered stuff  about  her  body  that  looked  as 
if  it  would  be  left  on  the  first  bramble 
that  touched  it,  and  which  barely  covered 
her  knees.  Her  face,  arms,  and  legs  were 
as  brown  as  the  sand  —  a  living  woman  in 
terra-cotta.  All  she  had  to  sell  was  a 
white  wine,  but  the  drinkers  called  so  sel- 
dom that  she  shut  up  her  house  nearly  all 
day  while  she  worked  in  the  field. 

1  take  no  pleasure  in  recalling  my  sen- 
sations during  the  tedious  trudge  along 
the  hot  and  dusty  road  to  Dax.  I  looked 
wistfully  at  the  milestones.  Every  kilo- 
metre now  seemed  a  league.  Oxen,  with 
fringes  of  string  bobbing  over  their  faces, 
dragging  their  creaking  wains  along  at  a 
snail's  pace  that  neither  goads  nor  curses 
would  quicken;  troops  of  panting  cattle 
with  drovers  and  dogs ;  country  carts 
spinning  over  the  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  drawn  by  fleet  Landais  horses,  and 
tramps  like  myself,  all  wending  southward 
—  were  so  many  proofs  that  1  was  near- 
ing  some  centre  of  human  activity:  but 
the  hours  passed,  the  sun  sank  low,  and 
no  town  was  in  sight.  Ah  well !  I  reached 
Dax  at  last,  covered  with  dust,  and  as 
weary  as  any  pilgrim.  I  entered  the  town 
at  the  hour  when  all  the  Dacquoises  were 
dropping  the  last  pinch  of  salt  into  the 
evening  soup. 

It  was  my  luck  to  fall  upon  a  good  old- 
fashioned  inn  with  a  /ad/e  d'hdte  and  a 
merry  company.  Those  who  have  not 
known  the  happiness  of  reaching  a  good 
inn  and  genial  society  after  a  long  day*s 
walk  may  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  have  not  yet  tasted  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  life. 

Dax,  like  many  an  old  town  with  a  stir- 
ring history,  builds  up  expectations  in  the 
mind  of  the  stranger  which  are  not  real- 
ized on  the  spot.  Not  a  ghost  of  any 
Roman,  Vandal,  Visigoth,  Saracen,  Frank, 
Norman,  or  Englishman  among  its  old 
masters  could  feel  at  home  in  Dax  of  to- 
day. As  far  as  1  could  discover  there  are 
but  two  things  in  the  place  which  visibly 
connect  it  with  antiquity.  These  are  the 
hot  springs,  as  hot  and  abundant  as  in  the 
days  when  they  attracted  the  Romans 
thither,  and  the  Gallo-Roroan  wall  that 
still  surrounds  a  portion  of  the  old  town. 
The  springs  to  which  Dax  owes  its  cor- 
rupted Latin  name  are  certainly  very 
curious  and  remarkable.  They  rise  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  in  a  large  basin  inclosed 
by  railings.  Over  the  water  is  a  perpetual 
cloud  of  steam  that  completely  obscures 
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the  view  when  the  weather  is  cold.  At 
other  times  one  can  see  the  holes  in  the 
ground  from  which  hot  water  and  air  bub- 1 
Dies  are  eternally  rising.  So  great  is  the 
flow  of  water  that  the  municipality  can 
only  employ  a  very  small  portion  of  it  for 
bathing  and  drinking  purposes.  People 
are  allowed  to  bring  pitchers  and  pails  and 
tap  it  as  they  please  for  household  use. 
Its  temperature  is  158*^  Fahr.  These 
thermal  springs  cause  a  moist  heat  that 
makes  the  climate  of  Dax  very  enjoyable 
to  mosquitoes.  Like  all  mineral  waters 
put  to  commercial  purposes  these  are 
credited  with  marvellous  medicinal  prop* 
erties.  All  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
except  death,  they  are  supposed  to  cure. 
The  ancient  wall  already  mentioned  was 
almost  perfect  until  1858,  when  the  intelli- 
gent Dacquois,  finding  it  greatly  in  the 
way  of  their  desire  of  expansion,  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  it  down.  They  would  have 
completed  the  task  they  set  themselves 
had  not  the  government  interfered  in  time 
to  save  just  "*'  enough  of  the  past  for  the 
future  to  grieve.'*  To  these  people,  in 
whom  the  blood  of  their  temporary  rulers 
—  the  Vandals  —  still  courses  gaily,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  nearly  destroying  a 
work  of  unique  interest.  What  remains 
of  the  wall  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  solid 
masonry.  Although  post-Roman  the  con- 
struction is  on  the  Roman  model  —  a 
simple  parapet  strengthened  with  round 
towers.  Planted  with  trees  in  boulevard 
fashion  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  ram- 
parts has  become  the  favorite  promenade 
of  the  people  of  Dax.  The  fourteenth- 
century  casile  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour  is  a  noticeable  object,  but  it  is  not 
an  imposing  specimen  of  a  mediaeval 
stronghold.  From  its  position  it  could 
never  have  been  worth  much  as  a  fortress. 
It  is  now  used  for  soldiers*  barracks.  In 
the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  the 
town  can  show  nothing  of  interest. 

I  dropped  into  Dax  on  the  eve  of  its  an- 
nuaiy<?/^.  The  next  day  at  an  early  hour 
the  town  was  fast  filling  with  sightseers 
and  revellers  from  all  the  country-side. 
The  majority  came  from  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Adour  in 
carts  drawn  by  horses,  donkeys,  and  oxen. 
A  spectacle  had  been  announced  for  the 
afternoon,  the  most  irresistible  form  of 
amusement  that  these  southerners  know. 
It  was  announced  as  **  Courses  de  tau- 
reaux  ;  landaises  et  espagnoUes.**  I  had 
heard  about  tiie  courses  landaises^  but  had 
never  seen  them,  so  I  paid  for  a  seat  in 
the  great  wooden  amphitheatre,  where  the 
feats  of  prowess  and  agility  were  to  take 


place.  The  building  had  been  cdhstractetf 
hastily,  but  with  considerable  science.  In 
general  design  it  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Roman  amphitheatreSi 
such  as  we  see  them  at  Ntmes  and  Aries. 
The  arena  was  inclosed  by  planking  about 
five  feet  high.  Around  this  ran  a  passage, 
and  then  after  another  partition  the  seats 
for  the  spectators  began,  and  were  coo* 
tinned  upward  in  receding  tiers  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  afford  accommodation  for  sev* 
eral  thousand  people.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
doors  opening  into  the  arena  indicated  the 
stables  where  the  beasts  that  were  to  pro- 
vide the  amusement  were  kept.  The 
building  was  open  to  the  sky,  which  was 
of  that  dusty  blue  so  characteristic  of  a 
burning  day  in  southern  Europe.  The  sun 
struck  full  upon  the  assembled  multitude. 
but  everybody  was  too  intent  upon  the 
programme  to  care  about  the  heat. 

The  exciting  moment  comes.  A  band 
of  Spanish  bull-fighters  step  into  the 
arena,  for  politeness  decrees  that  the  for^ 
eigners  shall  have  the  first  innings.  Thej 
are  all  fine  specimens  of  the  human  ani- 
mal, tall,  square-built,  strong,  and  agile  as 
panthers — perfect  athletes.  They  wear 
the  picturesque  and  showy  costume  of  the 
toreador.  One  of  the  stable  doors  is  now 
thrown  open,  and  a  thick-set,  broad  horned 
Spanish  bull  rushes  into  the  arena.  He 
stops  in  the  middle  and  glares  round. 
The  Spaniards  walk  leisurely  towards  hini» 
and  one  of  them  shakes  open  a  red  scarf 
just  before  his  eyes.  The  man  steps  on 
one  side  with  the  studied  movement  of  a 
dancing  master,  and  the  bull  rushes  past 
with  the  scarf  on  his  horns.  This  per- 
formance is  repeated  by  each  of  the 
Spaniards  in  turn,  until  the  bull,  finding 
that  all  his  efforts  to  gore  his  adversaries 
only  cover  him  with  ridicule,  begins  to 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  take  any 
notice  of  his  tormentors.  He  needs  wak* 
ing  up,  and  the  Spaniards  soon  give  bia 
the  necessary  fillip.  While  one  engages 
his  attention  by  fluttering  a  red  scarf 
before  his  eyes,  another  glides  up  to  him 
with  a  banderilla  —  a  short  barbed  spear 
about  two  feet  long  —  in  each  band. 
These,  by  a  most  adroit  movemeot,  he 
plants  in  the  bull*s  hide  just  behind  the 
neck.  Then  the  animal  stamps  and  roars 
with  fury,  as  the  banderillas,  with  their 
streaming  ribbons,  hang  by  their  barbsi 
and  dangle  one  on  each  side  of  bis  neck. 
He  makes  a  few  frantic  efforts  to  shake 
them  out,  but  finding  he  cannot  do  so 
gives  up  the  attempt,  and  with  all  his 
nerves  quickened  by  pain,  toms  OD€e 
more  upon  the  gaudy  human  insects  that 
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dart  before  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  he 
paws  the  ground,  and  roars  again,  while 
the  foam  gushes  from  his  mouth.  He 
does  not  know  which  of  his  enemies  to 
single  out.  A  waved  scarf  decides  the 
poor  fool.  He  goes  at  it  with  a  mighty 
rush.  In  a  moment  he  has  the  piece  of 
fluttering  silk  upon  his  horns,  and  while 
he  is  madly,  blindly  trying  to  toss  it,  two 
more  banderillas  are  thrust  into  his  neck. 
The  whole  scene  is  repeated,  and  now  he 
has  six  banderillas  dangling  to  his  hide. 
He  no  longer  hesitates  to  single  out  a  vic- 
tim. He  fixes  his  lurid  eyes  on  the  nearest 
Spaniard,  and  follows  him  up.  The  man, 
hard  pressed,  vaults  the  barrier,  and  the 
bull  almost  at  the  same  instant  leaps  the 
planking  also.  The  man  again  vaults  the 
barrier  and  drops  this  time  into  the  arena. 
The  bull  in  impotent  fury  runs  round  the 
narrow  passage  until  he  also  returns  to 
the  arena  by  the  door  that  has  been 
opened  for  him.  His  stable  is  now  thrown 
open,  for  he  is  supposed  to  have  per- 
formed his  share  of  the  programme.  He 
is,  however,  in  no  humor  to  go  home;  he 
is  stiir  anxious  to  wet  his  horn  in  blood. 
But  a  bull  can  generally  be  led,  although 
he  refuses  to  be  driven.  A  little  stratagem 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  black  cow  is 
driven  into  the  arena.  The  bull  turns 
round  sharply,  believing  the  sound  to 
come  from  an  enemy,  and  is  ready  for  an- 
other rush.  Suddenly  his  whole  demeanor 
alters.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  the 
expression  of  a  savage  brute  could  have 
so  quickly  changed  from  ferocity  to  gentle- 
ness had  I  not  seen  it.  The  blood-glare 
vanishes  from  his  eyes,  and  with  mild 
looks  the  poor  bull  trots  after  the  cow, 
forgetting  the  banderillas  that  still  hang 
to  his  hide,  and  allows  himself  to  be  led 
by  the  trained  deceiver  into  his  stable,  to 
wait  there  until  again  called  upon. 

How  the  multitude  of  men  and  women 
cheered  and  shouted  and  waved  their  caps 
and  handkerchiefs  as  the  banderillas  were 
planted  upright  in  the  quivering  hide,  and 
when  the  bull  leapt  the  barrier  I  In  a 
tribune  reserved  for  the  notables  of  the 
district  were  several  ladies  whose  rich 
toilets  showed  all  the  cachet  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix.  These  ladies  must  have  had 
southern  blood,  for  their  beautiful  dark 
eyes  grew  round  and  gleamed  with  excite- 
ment. If  they  had  known  that  the  bull 
would  have  driven  his  horn  through  the 
man's  body,  they  could  not  have  raised 
their  fans  before  their  faces  —  so  fascinat- 
ing is  the  horrible,  so  intoxicating  is  the 
prospect  and  the  very  fear  of  bloodshed  to 
these  meridionals.     The  assemblage  was 


a  thoroughly  mixed  one,  representing  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  province ;  but  not 
a  cry  of  pity,  not  an  indignant  protest  was 
heard  as  the  barbed  darts  were  thrust  into 
the  necks  of  the  bulls.  People  who  could 
watch  such  acts  of  barbarity  unmoved  ex- 
cept by  the  excitement  of  the  duel  between 
brute  rage  and  man's  combined  intelli- 
gence and  agility,  would,  I  fear,  have  been 
equally  eager  to  see  the  end  of  the  spec- 
tacle had  horses  been  disembowelled  and 
bulls  slaughtered  in  real  Spanish  fashion. 
But  the  last  Spanish  bull-fight  in  France 
took  place  only  a  few  months  before  my 
visit  to  Dax.  There  was  such  an  agitation 
in  Paris  in  consequence  of  some  unusually 
revolting  courses  espagnolUs  at  Ntmes 
that  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  com- 
pelled to  send  a  circular  to  the  provincial 
prefects  forbidding  the  use  of  horses  and 
the  slaughter  of  bulls  in  the  arena. 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  go,  for  high 
political  reasons. 

Bull-fighting,  properly  so-called,  is  not 
one  of  the  national  pastimes  of  France. 
It  is  a  Spanish  importation.  But  the 
courses  provenqales  and  the  courses  lan^ 
daises  are  national  French  sports,  and  it 
would  be  carrying  sentimentality  much  too 
far  to  denounce  them  on  the  score  of  bar- 
barity. No  picture  of  life  in  the  Landes 
would  be  complete  if  the  courses  Ian- 
daises  were  left  out  of  it. 

The  Spaniards  having  retired,  their 
place  is  taken  in  the  arena  by  the 
icarteurs  of  the  Landes.  They  are  much 
smaller  men  than  those  from  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  but  they  are  younger  and  more 
active.  They  wear  the  ordinary  costume 
of  acrobats.  A  cow  bounces  into  the 
arena  with  a  long  cord  tied  to  her  horns, 
and  a  roan  at  the  end  of  it.  Cows  are 
much  more  frequently  employed  than  bulls 
for  the  courses  iandaises^  not  because  they 
are  less  dangerous,  but  because  they 
afford  better  sport  than  bulls  by  the 
greater  facilitv  with  which  they  can  turn 
round  and  follow  up  an  eneroy.  It  is  the 
"wicked  cows"  which  are  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  thus  their  bad  qualities 
are  turned  to  good  account.  As  a  rule 
they  have  never  calved.  They  are  lean, 
sinewy  brutes,  reroarkably  active,  and 
always  eager  for  a  fray.  One  after  an- 
other the  icarteurs  attract  the  attention  of 
the  cow,  and  induce  her  to  rush  at  them. 
When  her  horns  are  so  close  to  a  man's 
body  that  his  escape  seems  impossible  to 
the  spectator  unaccustomed  to  such  sights, 
he  springs  on  one  side  with  amazing 
agility  and  perfect  composure.  The  beast 
continues  her  furious  coarse  until   she 
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feels  the  tun;  of  the  rope;  then  she  wheels 
round  and  rushes  at  the  same  or  another 
roan.  Each  ^carteur  strives  to  make  a 
reputation  by  running  the  greatest  possi- 
ble risk  without  actually  coming  to  harm. 
There  are  hairbreadth  escapes.  One  man 
slips  and  falls,  and  is  only  saved  from 
being  gored  or  trampled  upon  by  a  jerk  of 
the  rope,  so  vigorous  as  almost  to  upset 
the  cow.  Another  is  momentarily  between 
the  horns,  but  frees  himself  and  is  unhurt. 
Some  of  the  ^carteurs  are  also  sauteurs. 
One  of  these,  the  son  of  a  pork  butcher, 
has  become  famous  throughout  the 
Landes ;  when  therefore  he  takes  his 
stand  the  buzz  of  voices  is  unusually  loud. 
As  the  cow  lowers  her  head  to  strike  he 
leaps  into  the  air  and  drops  on  the  other 
side  of  her. 

The  Landais  and  the  Spaniards  having 
succeeded  one  another  several  times  in 
the  arena,  the  programme  was  brought  to 
a  close  with  showers  of  cigars. 

The  next  day  I  started  lor  Peyrehorade, 
which  lies  near  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Landes  and  the  Hasses  Pyrenees. 
The  distance  by  the  road  is  about  twelve 
miles,  but  I  greatly  exceeded  this  by  tak- 
ing a  short  cut.  I  was  anxious  to  move  in 
a  straight  line,  but  I  forgot  I  had  a  river 
to  deal  with,  and  that  bridges  are  not 
always  conveniently  placed  for  those  who 
quit  the  beaten  track.  So  I  managed  to 
lose  myself  completely  along  the  banks  of 
the  winding  Adour.  When  I  believed 
that  I  was  walking  south  the  compass  told 
me  liiat  I  was  going  north-west.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow 
the  river  until  I  came  to  a  bridge  or  ferry. 
The  scenery  was  charming,  but  altogether 
different  from  that  to  which  I  had  lately 
grown  accustomed.  The  sand  had  quite 
disappeared,  and  been  succeeded  by  an 
alluvial  or  argillaceous  soil.  1  had  also 
left  the  pines  behind  me,  and  had  entered 
a  district  broken  up  into  fields  and  oak 
woods.  For  so  rich  a  part  of  the  Cha- 
losse  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  thinly 
populated.  For  some  miles  the  only  in- 
habitants I  met  were  three  bare-legged 
women  and  a  troop  of  turkeys.  After 
many  windings  the  river  reached  away  in 
a  southerniy  course,  and  by  dint  of  perse- 
veringly  following  it  1  came  at  length  to  a 
bridge.  This  led  to  a  road  which  I  found 
would  take  me  to  Peyrehorade,  but  it  was 
even  more  tortuous  than  the  river.  It 
seemed  to  twist  in  every  direction  but  the 
right  one.  I  left  the  valley  and  began  to 
climb  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  maize  gradually  disappeared,  but 
vineyards  became   frequent.      The  vines 


were  about  ten  feet  high,  bushy  aod 
spreading  at  the  top,  and  trailea  over 
sticks.  Although  it  was  the  beginoini;  of 
September  the  grapes  were  far. from  being 
ripe.  I  was  in  quite  another  climate  from 
that  of  the  sandy  Landes. 

Forgetting  the  vines,  I  could  imagine 
myself  among  the  Devonshire  hills.  The 
air  was  cool  and  moist,  streams  trickled 
by  the  wayside,  the  road  was  soft  with 
wet  clay,  and  clouds  charged  with  rain 
chased  one  another  across  the  blue  sky. 
As  I  ascended,  the  landscape  became  wild 
and  mournful.  Pasturage  and  vineyards 
gave  place  more  and  more  to  forests  of 
stunted  oak  or  moorland  covered  with  tall 
bracken  and  broom.  There  was  not  a 
chateau  or  good-sized  house  to  be  seen; 
indeed,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  influence 
either  past  or  present  of  a  territorial  aris* 
tocracy.  Such  land  as  was  cultivated  was 
in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  and 
their  houses  were  few  and  far  apart  and 
frequently  mere  hovels.  I  took  refuge  in 
one  of  these  cabins  from  a  smart  storm. 
It  was  a  little  auberge,  far  more  wretched 
than  any  English  hedge-tavern  that  I  have 
seen.  It  was  kept  by  two  old  women,  one 
of  whom,  judging  from  her  appearance, 
must  have  been  born  some  time  in  the 
last  century.  She  was  seated,  or  rather 
doubled  up,  in  a  cavernous  armchair  as 
antique  in  style  as  herself.  She  could 
scarcely  understand  a  word  I  said,  but  the 
other  old  woman,  whom  1  took  to  be  ber 
daughter,  poured  me  out  the  white  wine  1 
asked  for,  and  which  she  said  was  grojrn 
in  the  little  vineyard  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage.  1  was  sure  1  could  detect  an 
uneasy  and  distrustful  expression  on  the 
faces  of  these  women.  The  persons  whom 
they  ordinarily  served  with  wine  were  well 
known  to  them,  or  they  bore  the  stamp  of 
an  occupation  which  inspired  confidence. 
But  I  was  a  puzzle  to  them.  I  read  this 
in  their  faces.  I  might  have  been  a  rob- 
ber and  an  assassin,  and  they  had  heard 
of  lonely  women  like  themselves  being 
murdered  by  mysterious  strangers.  I  re- 
lieved their  suspense  by  quickly  paying 
and  going. 

I  noticed  that  over  the  door  of  every 
house  I  passed  was  a  bunch  of  dried 
grass  or  herbs,  aod  being  curious  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  custom,  I  questioocd 
the  first  man  I  met  on  the  subject  He 
told  me  that  the  dried  herbs  were  in  honor 
of  St.  John,  and  that  on  St.  John's  eve 
and  the  following  night  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  all  the  hilltops  in  the  district 
The  custom  of  lighting  bonfires,  or  rolling 
wheels  of  fire  down  bills  on  St  John't 
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has  astonished  travellers  in  the  Ardennes 
and  in  Normandy.  It  is  unquestionably 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  was  connectea 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Its  survival 
to  this  day  among  the  hills  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  region  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  northern  blood  in  the  population. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  trace  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
10  Spain. 

The  dreariness  of  my  walk  to  Peyre- 
horade  was  much  enlivened  by  the  marked 
hostility  of  the  dogs.  They  were  all  of 
the  same  breed  —  spotted  dogs  like  En- 
glish foxhounds,  but  smaller.  I  have 
read  that  travellers  in  the  Pyrenean  dis- 
tricts should  carry  revolvers  to  defend 
themselves  against  dogs.  Of  course  it  is 
always  well  for  the  foot-traveller  to  be 
armed  with  arevolver,  for,  although  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  a  useful 
companion,  but  rather  an  incumbrance, 
one  never  knows  what  may  occur  in  the 
way  of  unpleasantness  to  render  its  ser- 
vices invaluable.  But  it  is  more  difficult 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  an  aggressive 
dog  than  with  an  aggressive  man,  or  with 
animals  reputed  wild.  A  dog  may  bark  at 
you  and  cause  you  much  annoyance  and 
yet  have  no  bad  intentions,  while  another 
may  silently  creep  up  behind  you  and 
seize  you  by  the  leg.  The  silent  dog  is 
the  worst,  but  to  fire  at  him  with  a  re- 
volver because  he  is  silent  would  be  an 
act  that  his  master  would  be  sure  to  re- 
sent. 

At  length  I  saw  the  ruined  feudal  castle 
of  Orthe  perched  on  a  height,  and  imme- 
diately below  it,  in  a  bright  valley  watered 
by  the  Gave,  the  white  houses  of  Peyre- 
horade.  This  town,  which  can  only  boast 
twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  has  a 
tasteful  modern  Gothic  church,  and  a  cu- 
rious wooden  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Gave  on  piles.  My  kindly  star  led  me  as 
usual  to  a  good  inn,  where  I  dined  in  the 
company  of  commercial  travellers,  one  of 
whom  wore  such  an  air  of  dignity  that  I 
mistook  him  for  a  juge  de  paix,  I  gath- 
ered from  his  conversation  that  I  was  in 
error,  and  that  he  was  **  in  the  drapery." 
After  dinner  I  became  one  of  the  specta- 
tors of  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  It  was 
set  up  in  the  corner  of  the  market-place, 
which,  but  for  the  candles  fixed  to  the 
portable  theatre,  would  have  been  in  abso- 
lute darkness.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  gaminerie  of  Peyrehorade.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  witness  that  tragi- 
comedy of  Punch  and  his  prosperous 
rascality,  which  recalls  that  rapturous 
sensation  of  childhood,  when,  following* 
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the  pan-pipes  and  drono,  we  first  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  stage-struck.  It  is  es- 
pecially pleasant  to  meet  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  a  foreign  land  our  old  friend 
Punch,  who  made  oar  bare  legs  run  so 
many  miles  in  the  far-ofif  days.  He  will 
speak  a  different  language  from  the  one 
he  spoke  long  ago,  but  his  squeak  is  the 
familiar  squeak  of  yore,  and  his  looks  and 
dress  andf  cheerful  depravity  are  every- 
where the  same.  They  make  us  feel  that 
time  and  distance  and  language  have  no 
power  upon  the  festive  follies  which  knit 
the  world  together. 

The  next  morning  I  crossed  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Gave  by  a  road  whose 
sides  were  brilliant  with  great  cornflowers 
and  marshmallows,  and  left  the  Landes 
for  the  Basses  Pyrendes. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  MARGATE  GROTTO. 

There  is  something  not  exactly  high* 
class  in  the  name  of  Margate.  Sixpenny 
teas  are  suggested,  and  a  vulgar  flavor  of 
shrimps  floats  ucrbidden  in  the  air,  while 
the  looming  figures  of  Jemima  and  her 
ever-present  'Arry  obtrude  themselves  on 
the  mind  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to 
believe  that  Margate  may  be  a  very  charm- 
ing place,  as  its  air  is  certainly  remarka- 
ble for  bracing  and  invigorating  the  sys- 
tem. Last  season  Margate  was  crowded, 
lodgings  were  at  a  premium,  and  land- 
ladies and  shopkeepers  rejoiced  at  the 
cholera  scare,  and  blessed  it  as  a  benefi- 
cent demon.  Without  that  grinning  phan- 
tom of  the  cholera,  English  watering- 
places  would  not  have  bad  such  a  lively 
time,  and  the  truth  of  the  trite  old  maxim, 
"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good," 
was  once  again  substantially  proved.  But 
there  is  something  at  Margate  besides  the 
air,  the  sands,  and  the  sea;  something 
that  calls  for  recognition  from  students, 
antiquarians,  lovers  of  romance,  and  x/^ 
vantsoi  all  classes  and  nations ;  something 
that,  just  because  it  is  at  plebeian  Margate, 
has  escaped  the  proper  notice  and  admi- 
ration it  so  strongly  deserves.  If  the  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  subterranean  temple,  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak,  existed  anv* 
where  but  at  Margate,  it  would  certainly 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  which  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Thousands  of  people  go  annually  to  Mar- 
gate, and  come  away  again,  without  know- 
ing of  its  existence.  I  have  asked  resi- 
•>nts  at  Margate  about  it,  and  found  them 
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perfectly  ic^noraot  of  its  whereabouts,  and 
1  have  been  instrumental  in  sending  them 
to  see  what  they  may  be  more  reasonably 
proud  of  than  anything  in  or  about  their 
town ;  namely,  the  ma<;niticent  and  won- 
derful piece  of  ancient  workmanship 
known  as  the  Shell  Grotto.  To  begin 
with,  this  name  is  a  mistake.  The  whole 
management  of  the  place  is  a  mistake. 
When  a  man  meets  you  at  the  corner  of 
the  pier  and  puts  a  badly  printed  flyleaf 
in  your  hand  with  the  words  **  Go  and  see 
the  Grotto  *'  upon  it,  you  naturally  believe 
that  it  is  an  advertisement  of  a  place  built 
out  of  oyster-shells,  where  you  can  have 
tea  and  shrimps  ad  libitutn^  and  you  im- 
mediately set  yourself  against  such  allure- 
ments, preferring  to  be  in  the  fresh  salt 
air,  and  roam  at  your  pleasure  by  the  sea. 
It  was  the  merest  chance  in  the  world 
that  persuaded  me  to  see  this  *'  Grotto." 
I  was  crumpling  the  fly-leaf  advertisement 
in  my  hand,  about  to  throvv  it  away,  when 
some  words  in  small  print  caught  my  eye. 
They  were,  ^^  Two  thousand  square  feet  of 
shell-work.^'*  This  aroused  my  curiosity, 
for  I  thought  that  two  thousand  square 
feet  even  of  oyster-shells  would  be  worth 
looking  at.  So  I  turned  to  the  man  who 
had  given  me  the  advertisement,  and  said, 
•'  Where  is  this  grotto?" 

He  was  a  pale,  hungry-looking  individ- 
ual, and  had  a  monotonous  way  of  speak- 
ing, which  probably  arose  out  of  a  long 
and  bitter  experience  of  trying  to  persuade 
people  to  '*go  and  see  the  Grotto"  who 
wouldn't  go. 

*'  Up  on  the  Dane,"  he  replied. 

"  Where  is  the  Dane  t  " 

**  Right  through  the  town.  You  can't 
miss  it."  And  he  turned  a  filmy  eye  upon 
me  with  a  show  of  interest.  "Are  you 
going  to  see  it?" 

''  Yes,  I  think  so.  Is  it  something  you 
have  built  up  there?" 

The  man  broke  into  a  hoarse  laugh. 

**/  built  it!  Lor*  bless  yer  'art,  it's 
been  there  no  one  knows  how  long  I  You*d 
be  a  clever  one  if  you  could  tell  who  built 
it.  I  don't  know  nothink  about  it,  no 
more  don't  any  one  else  that  I  ever  heerd 
on." 

I  was  now  fairly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  lost  no  time  in  walking  to  the 
**  Dane."  My  way  lay  right  through  the 
town,  in  and  out  some  very  dirty  streets, 
smelling  strongly  of  fish  and  tar,  and  then 
up  a  slight  eminence.  This  eminence  was 
the  Dane,  called  so  for  reasons  that 
must  be  left  for  antiquarians  to  decide, 
and  the  third  turning  to  the  left  was 
marked  **  To  the  Grotto."     It  was  quite 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  pier, 
which  is  perhaps  ooe  of  the  reasons  «hj 
so  few  excursionists  seem  to  know  any^ 
thing  about  the  place,  and  those  few  who 
have  seen  it,  have  no  idea  of  its  value  as 
an  antiquity,  apart  from  its  extreme 
beauty.  iMy  expectations  were  at  first 
somewhat  disappointed  when,  followio;; 
the  way  indicated  *'  To  the  Grotto,"  it  led 
me  to  an  unpretending  little  house,  with 
flowers  in  the  front  garden,  and  a  bill  in 
the  window  which  said,  **Tea  provided." 
''  Perhaps,*'  thought  I,  "it  is  only  a  catch- 
penny, after  all,"  and  I  looked  suspi* 
ciously  at  a  hanging  board  on  which  was 
printed,  "Visitors  to  the  Grotto  are  r^ 
quested  to  ring  the  bell." 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  but  finally  rane, 
and  prepared  myself  for  some  carefolly 
constructed  piece  of  humbug.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  cheery-looking  woman, 
to  whom  I  said,  **  Can  I  see  the  Grotto?" 

•*  Certainly,"  she  replied.  "  If  you  will 
go  down  those  three  little  steps  to  the 
right,  my  daughter  will  bring  you  a  light 
and  show  you  the  way.'* 

"  Isit  underground?"  I  asked  with  some 
surprise. 

*'  Oh  yes ; "  she  said,  smiling  affably, 
"quite  underground.'* 

And  then  she  disappeared,  shutting  her 
door.  She  evidently  had  no  intention  of 
proposing  a  shrimp  tea,  so  I  descended 
the  steps  indicated  and  found  a  closed 
door,  which,  however,  was  speedily  opened 
by  a  fresh-faced,  intelligent-looking  girl, 
who  invited  me  in  and  then  proceeded  to 
light  a  wax  taper.  The  little  room  io 
which  I  found  myself  was  a  kind  of  ahopi 
where  views  of  Margate,  shells,  baskets, 
and  other  trifles  were  on  sale;  among 
other  things,  photographs  of  the  **  Groito 
I  had  come  to  see.  I  examined  one  of 
these  with  increasing  wonder.  **  Is  it 
really  like  this?"  I  exclaimed.  "^Not 
possible  !" 

"  Oh,  it  is  much  better  than  that,**  said 
the  girl,  smiling.  "  You  see,  it  is  difficult 
to  take  a  good  photograph  of  the  place, 
as  it  is  so  dark.  If  you  will  come  this 
way,  please,  I  will  light  the  gas  as  we  ga" 

And,  with  lighted  taper  in  hand,  she 
went  down  a  flight  of  rough  atone  steps, 
I  following  her,  and  in  a  minute  we  were 
in  the  subterranean  temple,  miscalled  a 
grotto,  and  which,  as  my  guide  lit  the  gas 
all  along  it,  proved  to  l)e  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful,  fantastic,  and  interesting  relics 
of  the  ancient  days  that  exists  in  England 
or  anywhere  else.  I  had  expected  noClh 
ing  like  it.  I  had  no  idea  there  wai  snch 
a  place  to  be  seen  anywhere,  least  of  aU 
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in  Margate,  and  I  was  fairly  bewildered 
at  the  fine  architecture  and  artistic  pro- 
portions of  the  beautiful  temple  in  which 
1  stood.  It  is  spaciously  and  mathematic- 
ally planned ;  a  long  winding  passage, 
with  exquisitely  designed  archways  here 
and  there,  leads  to  the  culminating  point, 
a  square  room  with  the  fragments  of  an 
altar  at  each  end.  An  enormous  column, 
as  thick  and  as  handsomely  rounded  as 
the  centre  column  in  Roslin  Chapel,  sup- 
ports the  roof,  but  the  wonder  of  it  all, 
apart  from  its  architectural  construction, 
is  that  the  walls,  the  centre  column,  and 
the  altars,  are  covered  with  shell  panels, 
designed  by  the  brain  and  worked  by  the 
hand  of  man,  every  panel  different  in  de- 
sign, and  all  beautifully  executed.  Here 
a  sunflower,  with  leaves  and  buds,  all  ex- 
quisitely worked  out  in  shells  of  different 
form  and  size,  covers  one  panel ;  next  to 
it,  a  rising  sun  surrounded  with  triangles, 
stars  and  crescents  —  one  particularly 
beautiful  panel  has  upon  it  %  full-blown 
rose  with  leaves,  thorns  and  buds,  all  per- 
fect. Two  hearts,  one  within  the  other, 
a  sword  or  dagger  half  drawn  from  its  hilt, 
a  star-fish,  rings  entwined,  and  all  sorts  of 
emblematical  signs  form  centres  for  these 
wonderful  shell  panels,  each  panel  having 
a  different  and  more  or  less  elaborate  bor- 
der. Tiie  great  centre  column  is  a  per- 
fect marvel  of  shell-work,  some  portions 
of  it  being  as  finely  worked  as  Florentine 
mosaic.  The  shells  used  are  the  usual 
ones  found  on  the  seashore,  and  are 
bedded  in  common  clay.  Utterly  unpre- 
pared as  I  was  for  such  a  marvel  of  art 
and  beauty,  I  said  to  my  guide, — 

**  What  is  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
place  ?  Does  any  one  know  anything 
about  it?*' 

"  Very  little  is  known,"  said  the  girl. 
**  It  was  first  discovered  in  1834.  The 
foundations  for  a  school  were  being  laid 
just  above  here,  and  one  of  the  workmen 
let  his  spade  fail.  To  his  surprise  it 
dropped  through  a  hole  and  disappeared. 
A  small  boy  was  then  let  down  through 
tlie  hole  to  look  after  the  spade,  and  when 
he  got  to  the  bottom*he  found  himself  just 
close  to  the  centre  column  of  the  Grotto. 
Afterwards  the  entrance  was  found,  and 
cleared  of  stones  and  rubbish,  so  that 
people  could  walk  through.  The  piece  of 
land  on  wiiich  it  is,  has  always  been  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  lady  to  whom  it 
now  belongs  allows  us  to  live  here  for  a 
small  rental  and  make  what  we  can  by 
showing  the  Grotto,  as  long  as  we  take 
good  care  of  it.  She  had  the  gas  laid  on 
all  through  the  place   as   it   is   now.     A 
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great  many  people  who  have  seen  it  have 
said  it  ought  to  be  written  about  in  the  pa* 
pers,  but  no  one  has  taken  any  particular 
notice  of  it  yet." 

On  further  inquiry,  I  heard  that  Frank 
Buckland,  the  naturalist,  had  paid  many 
visits  to  the  cave,  purposing  to  write  a 
book  about  it,  had  not  untimely  death  put 
ao  end  to  his  useful  labors.  His  theory 
was,  that  all  the  shells  used  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  place,  must  have  been  taken 
aiive — that  is,  with  fish  in  them,  or  they 
could  not  have  remained  in  the  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  in  which  they  now 
are.  This  is,  however,  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, which  only  profound  conchologists 
can  determine. 

The  square  room  at  the  end  of  the  beau- 
tiful vaulted  passage,  looks  as  if  intended 
for  a  place  of  worship,  though  the  Chris- 
tian emblem  of  the  cross  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  walls  here  are  richly  embia* 
zoned  with  designs  in  shells  of  the  sun  ;  the 
sun  rising,  setting,  and  in  the  full  splen- 
dor of  all  his  rays;  these  rays  exquisitely 
worked  in  the  minutest  shells,  some  of 
them  so  small  that  one  needs  a  microscope 
to  judge  the  amount  of  patience,  thought, 
and  skill  bestowed  on  their  arrangement. 
On  some  of  the  panels  in  this  room  too  are 
worked  urns  or  vases  of  primitive  shape, 
from  which  flames  are  depicted  ascending. 
Tapping  the  middle  panel  at  the  end  of 
this  chamber,  I  found  that  it  sounded  hol- 
low. I  suggested  to  my  guide  that  it 
might  be  well  to  make  some  excavations 
there ;  she  agreed,  but  averred  that  the 
present  owner  of  the  property  would  never 
allow  it.  Wandering  slowly  back  through 
the  beautiful  vaulted  passages,  I  noticed 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  arches  the  small 
figure  of  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  carved 
out  of  one  stone ;  the  arms  are  tightly 
folded,  the  head  is  gone,  but  judging  ifrom 
the  position  of  the  body,  the  head  had  evi- 
dently turned  downwards  so  that  the  chin 
rested  on  the  breast.  Full  of  curiosity 
and  surprise,  I  turned  back  once  more  to 
look  at  the  whole  effect  of  this  almost 
unrecognized  memento  of  the  past,  and 
noticed  how  marvellously  the  designs 
harmonized  together,  the  different  colors 
and  shapes  of  the  shells  blending  so  that 
from  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  led  into  it, 
as  far  as  eye  could  see,  it  looked  like 
a  miniature  chapel  ornamented  with  the 
finest  mosaic  work.  1 1  is  difficult  to  guess 
for  what  purpose  it  could  have  been  built. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  Christian  temple;  nor 
is  it  Druidical,  as  the  Druids  never  wor- 
shipped underground,  but  on  hills  and  in 
forests.     It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  relic  of 
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Scandinavian  mythology  —  it  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  sea,  and  may  have  been  a 
burial-place  of  the  vikings,  though  it  is 
generally  believed  that  these  bold  riders 
of  the  waves  preferred  to  let  their  lifeless 
bodies  drift  out  to  sea  in  ships  and  sink  in 
the  **  cold,  populous  graves  "  of  the  ocean 
they  loved  so  well,  rather  than  be  laid  in 
the  damp  and  wormy  earth.  Whatever  it 
be,  the  Shell  Grotto  at  Margate  deserves 
a  better  name  and  a  wider  fame,  and  so  it 
will  prove,  when  antiquarians  and  scholars 
shall  have  given  it  proper  consideration, 
and  have  freed  it  from  its  present  common 
surroundings.  Sixpence,  for  seeing  so 
beautiful  and  extraordinary  a  place,  seems 
an  absurdly  small  sum,  considering  what 
"guides,"  as  a  rule,  charge  for  showing 
sights  not  half  so  interesting;  yet  that 
humble  silver  coin  is  the  only  key  re- 
quired to  unlock  the  wonders  of  a  palace 
almost  as  beautiful  as  one  of  the  scenes  in 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "  Little  Mer- 
maid." 

Before  leaving,  I  asked  the  gentle  and 
obliging  damsel  of  the  Grotto,  if  many 
people  visited  the  place. 

"Sometimes,  a  great  many,"  she  re- 
plied, **  but  they  just  scramble  through 
and  never  ask  any  questions.  I  don't 
suppose  they  stop  to  think  whether  it  is  an 
old  relic  or  a  modern  building.  Some  of 
the  roughs  try  to  pick  the  shells  out  and 
destroy  the  panels;  we  have  to  watch 
very  carefully  to  prevent  mischief  being 
done." 

She  showed  me  one  place  where  the 
ruthless  fingers  of  some  particularly  de- 
structive 'Arry  had  broken  away  the  cen- 
tre petals  of  a  rose,  and  I  was  able  to 
discern  more  closely  than  ever  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  fineness  of  the  work. 
It  would  be  absurd  indeed  to  imagine  such 
a  place  to  be  modern,  for  who,  in  these 
busy  days,  would  bestow  so  much  time, 
labor,  and  patience  on  the  building  and 
ornamentation  of  a  subterranean  chapel 
with  shells?  At  a  rough  calculation,  I 
should  say  that  it  would  take  a  man  an 
entire  day,  working  hard  every  hour,  to 
make  one  square  foot  of  this  shell-work, 
and  there  are  two  thousand  square  feet  of 
it  altogether.  The  trouble  of  collecting 
the  shells,  sorting  and  arranging  them,  the 
infinite  patience,  skill,  and  delicacy  of 
finger  required  to  bed  them  in  the  clay, 
apart  from  the  knowledge  of  art  exhibited 
in  the  plan  of  each  design  on  the  panels, 
all  this  taken  into  consideration,  heightens 
the  interest,  and  increases  the  value  of 
this  GiuUo  as  a  splendid  example  of  early 
artistic  effort.  The  name  of  the  hill  in 
which  it  was  excavated,  the   Dane,  sug- 
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gests  the  idea  that    perhaps  when   the 
Danish  hordes  ravaged  the  coast  io  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  place  may 
have  been  used  for  secret  worship  of  some 
kind.     It  was  evidently  not  a  mere  hiding* 
place,  it  was  not  a  dungeon,  for  the  lavish 
ornamentation  of  the  walls  and  the  spa^ 
ciousness  of  the  building  would,  in  sacb  a 
case,  have  been  quite  unnecessary.    At 
any  rate,  it  affords  a  field  for  students  of 
early  art  and  architecture,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  my  description  of  the  place  induces 
those  who  are  learned  in  the  land  to  visit 
it  and  give  public  voice  to  tbeir  ideas  re- 
specting its  origin.     It  is  as  wonderful  in 
its  way  as    Fingal's  Cave,  or  the   Blue 
Grotto  at  Capri,  both  of  which    magnifi- 
cent   natural    structures    are    celebrated 
throughout   the  ^world;    while  the   Shell 
Grotto,  badly  named,  and  badly  adver- 
tised, and  moreover  having  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  at  over-popular   Margate, 
remains  temporarily  in    obscurity.      All 
mention  of  it  has  been  lately  omitted  from 
the  Margate  guidebook.      I  hear  that  it 
was  once  alluded  to  there,  em  passamt^  in 
two  or  three  lines,  but  in  the  new  editions 
even  that  allusion  has  dropped  out.    The 
place  should  be  called  the  Shell  Tomb 
of  the  Vikings,  the    Norseman's    Cave, 
the  Scandinavian  Shell  Temple,  any  isk* 
ing,  descriptive  title  —  anything  but  the 
Grotto ;  for,  say  what  we  will,  a  Margate 
Grotto  cannot  be  divided  from  the  ides 
of  shrimps,  yea,  even   horrible  sugges- 
tions are  presented  of  periwinkles  and 
pins !     Everybody  of  taste  and  refioemeot 
will  and   must  avoid  a  Margate  GroitOb 
even  if  they  know  nothing  of  it   but  its 
name.     If  John  Ruskin,  the  enthusiastic 
worshipper  of  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral,  would  but  take  a  trip  to  Marw 
gate,  and  give  the  world  his  opinion  on  the 
design  and  art-work  of  this  subterranesn 
temple,  I  am  sure  he  would  tell  us  that  we 
are  a  very  dense  and  stupid  people  to  be 
so  indifferent  to  one  of  the  rarest  antiqai- 
ties  we    possess.      Perhaps    the    distin- 
guished art  critic  might  himself  give  the 
place  a  new  and  fitting  name,  thus  raising 
it  with  honor  from  the  half-suspicious  dis- 
trust and  incredulity  in  which  it  is  now 
held,  and  making  it  famous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  by  giving  us  the  clue  to  its 
origin,  and  proving,  as  far  as  proof  can 
go,  that  these  shining,  shell-embroidered 
walls  and  arched  roofs  had  once  resounded 
to  the  shouts  of  the  strong  sea  warriors 
whom  no  terrors  of  wind  or  wave  coukl 
daunt,  and  who  swore  by,  and  aomeiiiDCS 
defied  in  the  plenitude  of  tbeir  rouscntor 
vigor  and  prowess,  the  great  gods  Odia 
and  Thor.  Marib  0)RBLLL 
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MY  OLD   HOME. 


It  stands  upon  a  sunny  slope, 

And  fronts  the  beechy  hollow 
Where  glossy  vines  have  ample  scope 

The  wanton  brook  to  follow  ; 
Witch  hazels  drop  their  magic  wands 

In  search  of  golden  treasure  ; 
And,  lying  in  the  silent  ponds, 

The  trout  find  quiet  pleasure. 

The  oxen  turn  their  patient  eyes 

Upon  me  ;  the  bay  filly 
Neighs  softly  in  her  glad  surprise  ; 

The  tender  iambs  are  chilly, 
And  nestle  in  my  apron  wide  ; 

The  apple  blooms  are  sifting 
In  eddies  on  the  laughing  tide, 

To  yonder  river  drifting. 

The  snowy  dogwood  stars  the  copse. 

Ferns  nod  in  fronded  beauty. 
The  violet  has  modest  hopes 

To  pay  her  fragrant  duty ; 
The  arum  darts  a  mottled  tongue 

To  Indian-pipe,  and  vying 
With  every  llower  the  muse  has  sung 

Arbutus  pale  is  sighing. 

Athenzum. 


HORACE. 
BOOK  II.,  ODE  16. 

When  the  pale  moon  is  wrapt  in  cloud. 
And  blinding  mists  the  stars  enshroud, 
When  on  the  dark  /Egean  shore 
The  bursting  surges  Hash  and  roar, 
The  mariner  with  toil  opprest 
Sighs  for  his  home,  and  prays  for  rest. 
So  pray  the  warrior  sons  of  Thrace, 
So  pray  the  quivered  Mede*s  barbaric  race  : 
Grosphus,  not  gold,  nor  gems  can  buy 
That  peace  which  in  brave  souls  finds  sanc- 
tuary : 
Nor  consul's  pomp,  nor  treasured  store. 

Can  one  brief  moment's  rest  impart, 
Or  chase  the  cares  that  hover  o'er 

The  fretted  roof,  the  wearied  heart, 

Happy  is  he  whose  modest  means  afford 

Enough  —  no  more  :  upon  his  board 
Th'   ancestral  salt-vase  shines  with   lustre 

clear, 
Emblem  of  olden  faith,  and  hospitable  cheer  : 
Nor  greed,  nor  doubt,  nor  envy's  curses  deep 

Disturb  his  innocent  sleep. 
Why   cast   on  doubtful   issues  life's  short 

years  ? 
Why   hope  that  foreign  suns  can  dry  our 
tears  ? 
The  exile  from  his  countrv  flies, 
Not  from  himself,  or  from  his  memories. 

Care  climbs  the  trireme's  brazen  sides; 
Care  with  tlie  serried  squadron  rides  ; 
Outstrips  the  cloud-compelling  wind. 
And  leaves  the  panting  stag  behind  : 


But  the  brave  spirit,  self-posMst, 
Tempers  misfortune  with  a  jest, 
With  joy  the  allotted  gift  receivet» 
The  gift  denied,  to  others  frankly  leaves. 

A  chequered  life  the  gods  bestow ; 
Snatched  by  swift  fate  Achilles  died : 
Time-worn  Tithonus,  wasting  slow, 

Long  wept  a  death  denied : 
A  random  hour  may  toss  to  me 
Some  gifts,  my  friend,  refused  to  thee, 

A  hundred  flocks  thy  pastures  roam. 
Large  herds,  deep-uddered,  low  around  thy 
home 

At  the  red  close  of  day : 

The  steed  with  joyous  neigh 
Welcomes  thy  footstep :  roMs  that  shine 
Twice  dipt  in  Afric  dyes  are  thine. 
To  me  kind  Fate  with  bounteous  hand 
Grants  other  boon ;  a  spot  of  land, 
A  faint  flame  of  poetic  fire, 
A  breath  from  the  ^olian  lyre. 
An  honest  aim,  a  spirit  proud 
That  loves  the  truth  and  scorns  the  crowd 
Specutor.  Stephen  dk  Veri. 


AN  INVITATION. 

Come,  then  !  and,  if  you  can, 

Forget  the  ways  of  man  ; 

The  craft,  the  cunning,  and  the  endless  trickl 

Which  they  call  politics  ; 

Forego,  if  but  awhile,  the  bonds  and  rules 

With  which  Dame  Fashion's  fools 

Are  grinding  in  the  town 

Their  souls  and  bodies  down. 

In  sunny  meadows  lies  the  new-mown  hay. 

And  in  cool  shades  the  jocund  children  play. 

Roses,  both  red  and  pale. 

In  gardens  now  prevail ; 

Carnations  from  their  sheaths  are  borstiiig  oat; 

Lilies  are  set  about ; 

With  gay  sweet-peas  —  the  painted,  stripeiU 

and  white  — 
Green  trellises  are  dight 
Scattered  are  nosegays  rare. 
Here,  there,  and  also  where 
Right  many  a  girdle  clasps  a  snowy  gown. 
Come,  comel  and  leave  the  turmoil  of  tlw 

town. 

Since  that  the  world  was  young, 

Since  that  old  Horace  sung 

The  calm  delights  of  the  famed  Sabine  fam^ 

Great  Pan  has  lost  no  charm. 

His  flowers  are  sweet  as  e'er  they  were  before; 

His  birds  sing  as  of  yore ; 

His  touch  he  still  reveals. 

And  jaded  souls  he  heals 

In  these  our  da>'S  as  when  from  daMlc  RooN^ 

Not  busy  London,  did  his  votaries  come; 

St.  Jameirs  Gaattih 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  PARIS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

The  newspaper  business  in  Paris  is  at 
present  far  from  prosperous.  The  influ- 
ences of  the  disaster  of  the  Union  G^- 
D^rale  in  1882  are  still  being  felt ;  several 
papers  have  disappeared  during  the  past 
few  months,  others  have  amalgamated, 
others  are  dragging  their  wings  painfully. 
And  yet  every  morning  the  Parisians  have 
the  choice  of  more  than  a  score  large 
four-page  political  prints  and  ten  small 
ones.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  fifteen  other  large  journals 
are  published ;  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  two  more  appear. 
A  Parisian  will  tell  you  that  scarcely  half 
a  dozen  out  of  these  fifty  daily  newspapers 
are  really  profitable  enterprises  in  them- 
selves. The  rest  exist  more  or  less  labo- 
riously, and  the  majority  depend  upon 
various  arrangements,  combinations,  and 
subventions  which  one  cannot  precisely 
analyze.  The  most  profitable  journals  are 
Le  Petit  yournal^  Le  Figaro^  La  Lan* 
terne,  and  Le  Gil  Bias.  But  many  of  the 
old  established  papers,  although  having 
small  circulations,  continue  to  pay  fair 
dividends;  their  expenses  are  slight,  and 
they  are  able  to  make  a  profit  on  their 
sales.  The  yoiirnal  des  Dibats^  for  in- 
stance, has  remained  faithful  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  French  press  before  cheap 
papers  were  introduced  ;  a  single  number 
is  sold  for  twenty  centimes,  and  the  yearly 
subscriptions  for  Paris  and  for  the  de- 
partments are  respectively  seventy-two 
and  eighty  francs.  At  present  the  your^ 
nal  des  Dibats  is  rarely  seen  on  the  news- 
paper stalls,  but  it  has  four  thousand 
subscribers,  representing  a  fixed  revenue 
of,  we  will  say,  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  ;  its  advertisements  bring  in  some 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  add  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  for  Bourse  af- 
fairs. With  an  income  like  this  and  light 
editorial  expenses  a  journal  can  end  the 
year  with  a  handsome  balance  of  profit. 

The  material  cost  of  a  newspaper  roan- 
aged  on  the  French  system  is  very  small. 
In  the  first  place  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  papers  in  Paris  are  printed  from 
their  own  type  and  on  their  machines. 
The   majority  have  editorial   rooms  in  a 
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modest  quarter,  and  the  paper  is  composed 
and  printed  in  one  of  the  great  printing 
establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rue  Mootmartre,  which  contract  to  de- 
liver twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  large 
four-page  journal  for  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs.  The  advertising  space  is 
farmed  en  bloc  by  one  of  the  three  great 
advertising  agencies  which  negotiate  all 
kinds  of  strange  arrangements  with  finan- 
cial companies,  and  bring  the  force  of 
their  monopoly  to  bear  against  any  inde- 
pendent paper  that  attempts  to  break 
through  the  bonds  of  routine  and  to  intro- 
duce our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  cheap 
and  direct  advertising.  But  a  paper  which 
abides  by  the  traditions  finds  no  difficulty 
in  coming  into  the  world  or  in  going  out 
of  the  world ;  rarely  a  week  passes  with- 
out a  new  journal  appearing  or  an  old  one 
disappearing;  and  all  this  mushroom 
growth  does  not  imply  the  displacement 
of  any  great  capital.  With  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  you  can  publish  a  few  num- 
bers, which  are  sold  with  a  discount  o£ 
two  and  a  half,  two,  or  one  and  a  half 
centimes  to  the  vendor,  who  retails  them 
at  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  centimes.  If  the 
journal  succeeds  a  little,  all  is  well;  if  it 
does  not  succeed,  the  disaster  is  not  great. 
Now  in  Paris  you  can  always  find  a  man 
ready  to  give  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  which  is  quite  sufficient,  according 
to  French  notions,  to  start  a  new  journal ; 
and  not  only  every  political  group,  but 
every  fraction  of  a  group,  and  indeed  al- 
most every  prominent  senator  and  deputy, 
wishes  to  inspire  a  paper  and  to  command 
an  organ  in  which  to  carry  on  his  own 
private  political  campaigns  and  intrigues. 
Hence  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
newspapers  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces, 
some  flourishing,  most  of  them  struggling, 
many  of  them  moribund  and  merely  kept 
up  as  the  mouthpieces  of  narrow  political 
groups  or  to  serve  private  interests  and 
personal  ambitions.  In  the  case  of  the 
purely  party  and  personal  organs,  the 
owners  are  delighted  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  deficit  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds.  In  France  it  costs 
no  more  to  keep  a  daily  '*  political,  finan- 
cial, and  literary  "  newspaper  than  it  does 
to  keep  a  steam  yacht,  an  elegant  mis- 
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tress,  or  a  pack  of  deerliounds,  aad  the 
newspaper  has  this  immense  advantage, 
that  it  may  lead  to  all  sorts  of  things, 
even  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic. 

Le  Figaro  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
productions  of  the  century.  Villemessant, 
its  founder,  who  began  his  career  in  a 
mercery  shop  and  ended  it  at  the  roulette 
table  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  was  a  prince 
of  charlatans,  a  model  of  unscrupulous 
scepticism,  who  succeeded  in  making  half- 
a-million  francs  a  year  by  extending  the 
patronage  of  his  journal  with  even  and 
impartial  hand  to  the  clergy  and  the  co- 
medians, to  Notre-Dame  and  the  Folies 
Berg^re,  to  Lesp^s  the  barber  and  to  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  **  le  Roy."  Le  Fi- 
garo  never  represented  anything,  either  a 
political  opinion,  an  artistic  or  literary 
school,  or  an  intellectual  movement ;  its 
mission  has  always  been  to  provide  its 
readers  with  news  and  banter  ;  it  was  the 
first  paper  to  introduce  interviews  and 
other  features  of  reporting,  and  of  the  so- 
called  presse  d  informations.  As  Ville- 
messant left  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1879,  so  the  journal  has,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, remained.  The  inheritance  of 
the  Alexander  of  charlatanism  was  divided 
amongst  his  lieutenants,  who  warned  the 
shareholders  that  if  they  altered  the  char- 
acter of  Le  Figaro  or  changed  the  staff 
they  would  ruin  the  property ;  and  so,  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  the 
editing  and  administration  of  the  paper 
were  intrusted  to  the  triumvirate  MM. 
Magnard,  P^rivier,  and  Rodays,  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  MM.  Albert  Wolff,  Baron 
Platel  (Ignotus),  Philippe  Gille  (Masque 
de  Fer),  Jules  Pr^vel,  etc.,  were  nomi- 
nated, so  to  speak,  life-editors  with  fixed 
salaries  and  an  interest  in  the  profits. 
Thus  Le  Figaro  became  a  kind  of  republic 
with  M.  Francis  Magnard  as  president, 
but  a  president  exercising  very  little 
authority  over  his  ministers  and  function- 
aries. 

Now  it  is  precisely  out  of  this  individual 
independence  of  the  principal  writers  of 
Le  Figaro  that  there  sprung  up  within  the 
past  few  years  an  abuse  in  connection 
witii  the  Parisian  theatres,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  that  abuse  will  enable  me  to  in- 
dicate in   a  few   words   how   far  certain 


organs  of  the  Parisian  press  are  opeo  to 
the  charge  of  corruptioo  and  venality. 
The  abuse  is  that  of  the  so-called  theatri- 
cal syndicate.  A  number  of  journalists, 
notably  M.M.  Wolff,  Gille,  Boucheron, 
Pr^vel,  Saint-Albin,  Darcours,  and  Vala- 
br^gue,  having  no  special  gifts  for  writing 
for  the  stage,  but  seeing  that  large  saros 
of  money  were  to  be  gained  by  dramatic 
composition,  began  to  combine  pieces 
which  they  presented  to  theatrical  mam- 
agers.  The  managers  would  suggest  to 
some  veteran  playwright  that  he  should 
take  So-and-so  as  a  collaborator,  "and 
then  we  shall  have  the  Figaro  in  our  lap 
vor/*  \X  yn^^  Le  Figaro  which  first  pub- 
lished accounts  and  criticisms  of  new 
pieces  the  morning  after  their  production, 
and  which  first  began  to  give  an  anec- 
dotic history  of  the  theatrical  evening  in 
the  well-known  **  Soirees  Parisiennes  "  of 
the  "  Monsieur  de  I'Orchestre,"  while  at 
the  same  time  devoting  every  day  consid- 
erable space  to  theatrical  echoes.  Natu- 
rally, if  a  Figaro  man  had  a  piece  being 
played  at  such-and-such  a  theatre,  he  did 
not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  gratuitous 
and  persistent  puffery  which  were  o£Eered 
him  in  the  column  headed  "Courrier  des 
Th^&tres."  The  theatrical  reporters  of 
other  journals,  which,  like  Z^/V^ar^,  de- 
voted great  attention  to  the  stage,  grad- 
ually worked  their  way  into  the  privileged 
band,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  various  inflo* 
ences  of  camaraderie^  mutual  interests, 
and  personal  interventions  of  all  kinds,  the 
boulevard  theatres,  such  as  the  Varidt^ 
tlie  Renaissance,  the  Palais-Royal,  the 
Gymnase,  and  the  Nouveaut^s,  became 
more  or  less  the  monopoly  of  a  syndicate 
of  journalists,  to  the  detriment  of  young 
authors,  as  was  recently  clearly  shown  by 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey.  But,  except  per^ 
haps  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnase,  one  can- 
not say  that  there  were  sums  of  money 
paid.  The  existence  of  the  syndicate  it- 
self has  never  been  formulated ;  there  has 
simply  arisen  a  tacit  understanding,  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  between  the 
journalists  themselves  and  between  the 
journalists  and  the  theatrical  managers. 
In  France,  liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty 
of  the  stage  have  developed  almost  simul- 
taneously.   The  abolition  of  privilege  at 
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once  enabled  a  soap  boiler  to  open  a  thea- 
tre and  a  candle-maker  to  start  a  news- 
paper. For  both  employments  literary 
taste  or  ability  were  no  longer  necessary  ; 
the  stage  and  the  newspaper  became 
purely  commercial  enterprises ;  and  the 
traditions  of  courtesy  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  under  the  old 
regime  continued,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  transformed. 

To  deal  adequately  with  the  relations 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  great 
financiers  and  money-makers  would  re- 
quire the  pen  of  a  Balzac.  Since  the 
newspapers  have  become  industrial  enter- 
prises, their  proprietors  or  directors  have 
become  for  the  most  part  simply  powerful 
business  men,  commanding  all  kinds  of 
influences,  and  above  all  the  sovereign 
influence  and  prestige  of  publicity.  So- 
and-so,  director  of  a  boulevard  journal, 
with  a  circulation  of  only  twelve  thousand 
copies,  has  a  mansion  at  Paris  and  a  cha- 
teau in  the  southern  department  which  he 
hopes  one  day  to  represent  in  Parliament. 
The  director  of  the  most  important  re- 
publican journal  in  Paris,  who  began  his 
career  as  an  obscure  lawyer  at  Toulouse, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
smartest  financiers  in  Paris;  but  he  has 
always  managed  to  keep  his  hands  clean, 
no  one  can  say  a  word  against  his  reputa- 
tion, and  his  position  of  senator  secures 
him  the  respect  of  his  compatriots.  The 
fact  is  that  all  these  tacit  understandings 
between  the  newspapers  and  the  finan- 
ciers are  disguised  under  the  cover  of 
publicity  and  advertising.  The  Baron 
Nucingen's  first  care  in  commencing  each 
new  operation,  whether  a  bubble  company 
or  a  really  serious  enterprise,  is  to  sign 
large  advertising  contracts  with  the  news- 
papers, which  contracts  imply  tacit  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  newspapers  to 
speak  kindly  of  Baron  Nucingen,  or,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  to  hold  their 
peace. 

Before  going  further  with  this  delicate 
subject  of  the  corruption  of  the  Paris 
press,  I  would  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind,  not  only  in  this  particular  passage, 
but  throughout  the  following  pages,  that 
we  are  considering  the  French  press  and 
not  the  English  press.     The  admonition 
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may  seem  puerile,  but  in  dealing  with 
French  men  and  French  things  the  En- 
glishman seems  to  me  to  lay  aside  his 
national  prejudices  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, not  to  say  reluctance,  that  I  feel 
bound  to  request  special  impartiality. 
As  a  rule  one  may  say  that  a  nation  has 
the  press  it  merits;  the  freer  the  country 
the  freer  the  press,  and  in  such  conditions 
the  more  flagrant  the  abuses  the  more 
readily  will  they  get  corrected  by  the  mere 
force  of  things.  In  London  and  in  Paris 
many  other  matters  besides  politics  are 
looked  at  from  different  points  of  view. 
Those  clever  gentlemen  of  Le  Figaro  who 
benefit  by  the  mysterious  powers  of  the 
theatrical  syndicate  may,  nevertheless,  be 
excellent  husbands  and  good  fathers.  In 
French  journalism,  as  in  politics  and 
finance,  there  is  a  certain  latitude  allowed 
to  shrewdness  ;  the  three  powers  are  con- 
stantly playing  into  each  other's  hands; 
and  the  points  are  counted  according  to  a 
special  interpretation  of  the  code  of  honor. 
The  director  of  a  Parisian  newspaper  is 
generally  what  is  known  as  un  homme 
trhfort^  one  of  those  characters  such  as 
Balzac  loved  to  paint,  who  spring  from 
nothing,  arrive  in  Paris  one  morning  from 
the  provinces,  and  proceed  to  conquer 
influence,  fortune,  and  fame.  Every 
Frenchman  knows  that  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  besides  his  annual  salary  of 
sixty  thousand  francs,  receives  a  supple- 
mentary credit  of  two  millions  of  francs 
of  which  he  has  no  account  to  render  ex- 
cept to  his  own  conscience,  that  is  to  say, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  minister 
addresses  a  document  to  the  president  of 
the  republic,  in  which  he  affirms  that 
these  two  millions,  constituting  the  famous 
fonds  secrets^  or  secret  fund,  have  been 
employed  **  in  conformity  with  their  desti- 
nation.*' The  minister  has  free  and  un- 
controlled  disposal  of  this  money,  and 
oddly  enough  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  is 
invariablv  found  that  the  two  millions  have 
been  spent  to  the  uttermost  centime. 

Not  that  the  ministers  spend  this  money 
lightly  or  without  thought.  A  gentleman 
who  now  holds  a  very  high  position  in  the 
administration  of  the  republic  happened 
to  be  proprietor  of  a  little  paper  published 
at  Bordeaux  some  years  ago ;  having  one 
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day  made  a  successful  application  for  an 
allowance  of  ten  thousand  francs  from  the 
secret  fund,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
robbed  of  the  sum  by  his  cashier.  There- 
upon he  applied  to  the  minister,  M.  Thiers, 
again,  but  M.  Thiers  replied,  in  his  shrill 
and  squeaky  voice,  '*  I  know  it  is  State 
money,  but  I  cannot  pay  it  twice  over.'' 
From  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
minister  of  the  interior  does  not  always 
lavish  money  on  the  officious  newspapers 
as  some  people  suppose.  The  Budget 
Commission  last  June,  after  a  warm  dis- 
cussion, struck  ten  thousand  francs  off  the 
total  of  the  secret  fund,  with  the  express 
understanding  that  this  reduction  was  in- 
tended to  establish  the  principle  that  no 
subventions  should  be  given  in  future  to 
newspapers  or  to  political  agents.  The 
reduction  is  small  indeed,  and  perhaps  it 
will  not  greatly  change  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  for  I  notice  that  M. 
Andrieux,  in  his  •*  Souvenirs  of  a  Prefect 
of  Police,'*  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  a  minister  can  provide  subventions 
for  the  official  press  without  touching  his 
two  millions  at  all.  He  has  either  person- 
ally, or  through  his  colleagues,  other 
secret  funds,  in  the  shape  of  concessions, 
contracts,  and  especially  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  If  a  banker  wishes  to  obtain  that 
bit  of  red  ribbon  which  plays  so  important 
a  rdie  in  French  life,  he  has  only  to  under- 
take at  his  own  expense  the  publication  of 
the  official  journal  of  the  minister.  Ar- 
rangements such  as  these  have  the  conse- 
cration of  usage  and  almost  of  tradition. 
There  is  no  especial  secret  about  them 
any  more  than  there  is  any  special  honor 
attached  to  the  red  ribbon  obtained  in 
such  conditions.  In  the  same  sheet  you 
will  tind  an  article  written  by  a  man  of 
faith  and  conviction ;  another  article 
written  to  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
some  politician  ;  a  disguised  puff,  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  literary  criticism,  a  malicious 
bit  of  scandal,  an  ardent  appeal  for  some 
meritorious  cliarity,  the  panegyric  of  one 
artist  beside  the  merciless  condemnation 
of  another.  In  short,  putting  of  course 
out  of  the  question  the  lowest  chantaj^e 
journals,  which  are  beneath  our  notice, 
the  Parisian  press  strikes  one  as  a  strange 
mixture  of  seriousness  and  frivolity,  of 
loyalty  and  deceit,  of  sincerity  and  roguery, 
of  irredeemable  defects  and  brilliant  quali- 
ties 

The  Parisians,  and  still  less  the  pro- 
vincial Frenchmen,  have  not  yet  been 
snitten  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  mania  for 
mere  news  because  it  is  news.  Two  at- 
tempts are  now  being  made  to  introduce 


this  disastrous  craze,  one  with  Americao 
capital,  Le  Matin^  and  one  with  French 
capital,  Le  TiUgraphe.  Both  these  jour^ 
nals  spend  much  money  on  telegrams  and 
special  wires  and  the  like,  but  hitherto  it 
cannot  be  said  that  their  success  has 
proved  absolutely  and  beyond  dispute  that 
their  creation  has  filled  a  want.  There  is 
an  innate,  artistic  sentiment  in  the  French- 
man which  indisposes  him  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  bare  laconism  of  the  telegram. 
He  does  not  live  by  the  dry  bread  of 
politics  alone,  but  also,  and  above  all,  by 
the  honey  that  falls  from  the  lips  of  his 
poets,  his  writers,  his  musicians,  and  of 
all  those  who  drink  at  the  sacred  spring 
of  art.  No  newspaper  can  find  favor  m 
the  eyes  of  the  French  public  if  it  neglects 
the  national  artistic  sense.  With  all  its 
shortcomings  and  frivolities  and  mean- 
nesses, Le  Figaro  has  literary  qualities, 
and  within  its  limit  it  gives  an  arousing 
presentation  of  events.  Its  chief  chroma 
queur,  M.  Albert  Wolff,  has  many  pecol- 
iarities.  He  is  the  ugliest  man  io  Paris; 
like  Offenbach,  he  is  a  German,  native 
of  Cologne.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  1857, 
became  secretary  to  the  elder  Dumas, 
and  was  first  known  on  the  boulevard 
as  **  Dumas*s  German,"  rAilemand  di 
Dumas,  Since  then  M.  Wolff  has  de- 
veloped in  all  respects  ;  in  the  opinion  of 
many  he  has  become  a  personification  of 
Parisian  wit,  and  though  the  stylists  con- 
sider his  French  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
provincial  bei  esprit^  no  one  can  deny  that 
.M.  Wolff  has  always  had  an  instinct  for 
writing  a  chronique  exactly  on  the  subject 
which  the  public  wanted  to  be  talking 
about,  in  other  words  M.  Wolff  has  in  the 
highest  degreee  le  flair  de  VactualiU* 
Hut  as  a  chroniqiieur^  great  as  his  reputa- 
tion is,  he  cannot  be  compared  with 
Rochefort,  who  alone  writes  a  chramiqmi 
which  is  a  real  article,  holding  together 
from  beginning  to  end,  droll,  mordant, 
ferocious  even,  at  times,  but  always  witty 
and  funny  in  the  roost  original  and  un- 
labored fashion.  M.  Wolff  exercised 
immense  influence  a  few  years  ago  as  an 
art  critic,  but  the  impudence  of  his  recent 
articles  has  deprived  him  of  roost  of  the 
authority  which  he  arrogated  to  himself. 
The  other  leading  chroniqueurs  of  Li 
Figaro  are  M.  A.  Claveau,  who  writes 
admirable  literary  essays  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Quidam,  M.  Albert  Delpit  the 
novelist,  M.  Bergerat  the  poet,  M.  Lfon 
Lavedan  (Philippe  de  Grandlieu),  and  the 
Baron  Platel  (Ignotus).  The  two  latter 
gentlemen  make  a  specialty  of  high-flown 
conservative  articles  full  ot  strange  thcO' 
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ries  about  divine  right  and  republican 
wrong  expressed  with  the  aid  of  an  abun- 
dance of  grotesque  metaphors.  The  dra- 
matic critic  of  Le  Figaro  is  M.  Auguste 
Vitu,  a  lean  and  dried-up  old  gentleman 
with  a  dyed  moustache  and  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  late  emperor,  whose  his- 
tory he  has  written,  and  during  whose 
reign  he  held  a  high  position  in  the  offi- 
cial press.  M.  Vitu  is  certainly  the  most 
erudite  and  accomplished  living  dramatic 
critic  in  France  ;  the  French  stage  and  its 
history  have  no  secret  for  him;  Moli^re 
has  had  no  more  learned  historian,  and  in 
the  minutiae  of  old  French  M.  Vitu  could 
have  given  points  to  Littr^. 

Le  Figaro  is  very  proud  of  its  two  chief 
reporters,  MM.  Pierre  Giffard  and  Chin- 
cholle,  who  are  really  the  perfecters  if  not 
the  creators  of  modern  Parisian  reporting, 
that   is   to  say  of  le  grand  reportage  as 
opposed   to  the  small  reporting  which  is 
done  by  a  miserable  army  of  three-sous-a- 
liners.    Le  grand  reportage^  which  means 
general!)  an  interview,  was  introduced  into 
French   journalism   after    1870,  and  was 
ostensibly  Sorrowed  from  the  Americans. 
Thiers  is  locked  upon  by  the  French  re- 
porters as  tleir  patron  saint,  because  he 
was  the  firstwho  consented  to  be  cross- 
questioned  byM.  de  Blowitz  and  certain 
of   his    own  ccmpatriots  —  a   fact  which 
allowed  the  wiiF  statesman  to  communi- 
cate  to    the    woid  a  quantitv  of    things 
which  he  was  deighted  to  publish,  and  to 
which  he  gave  adied  importance  by  seem- 
ing to  allow  themto  be  wrenched  out  of 
him  against  his  wil     Gx2i^i\l2^\y  reportage 
has  extended  its  dcnain  to  all  classes  of 
society,   even  to  thi  demi-monde,  whose 
heroines  now  have  thir  dinner  parties  re- 
ported in  the  Gil  Blu  between  an  exqui- 
site fantaisie  by  Thd^ore  de  Banville,  a 
Erofound  and  brilliant  Jiilosophical  article 
y    Henri    Fouquier,   J<d   an  artistically 
pornographic  story  by'::atolle    Mend^s. 
The  promiscuity  of  Pariian  life  under  the 
third  republic  is  naturall  reflected  in  the 
press.     The  Frenchman, ^o,  was  born  to 
be  interviewed  ;  he  likes  i  and  sends  his 
card  and  compliments  to  tl*  reporter,  who 
on  his  side  enjoys  his  tai,  and  flatters 
himself  that  his  articles,  wbh  he  collects 
in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  e<h  year,  have 
given   the  death-blow  to   tlse   old-fash- 
ioned secret  memoirs,  whiciused  to  re- 
late all  sorts  of  trivial  and  ausing  facts 
just  fifty  years  after  they  hajost  all  in- 
terest.     The  first-class  Frent  reporter, 
qui  prend  tine  conversation  d  iromme  dn 
jour^   earns    from   fifteen    to   ^enty-five 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  evemore,  in 
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his  amusing  business  of  receiving  the 
confessions  of  kings,  mountebanks,  and 
other  members  of  society.  He  is  a  skilled 
workman  who  deserves  encouragement 
and  admiration,  for  he  contributes  very 
largely  to  the  amusement  of  his  contem- 
poraries, besides  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
vanity  and  self-love  of  the  most  eminent 
or  notorious  of  them ;  furthermore  he  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  writer,  an  artist,  and 
a  critic.  He  must  know  how  to  present 
his  matter  with  a  certain  literary  elegance ; 
and  as  in  writing  a  piece  for  the  stage,  so 
in  writing  a  reporting  article  there  is,  as 
M.  Sarcey  would  say,  always  la  seine  d 
/aire,  the  one  great  scene  on  which  the 
effect  of  the  whole  piece  depends.  The 
very  language,  too,  helps  the  reporter. 

This  conversational  quality  of  the 
French  tongue  explains  many  features  of 
the  modern  French  newspaper.  The 
French  journalist  naturally  talks  to  his 
readers  and  excels  above  all  things  in  the 
causerie^  a  form  of  literature  which  not 
only  favors  the  manifestation  of  the  writ- 
er's personality,  but  indeed  owes  its  savor 
and  piquancy  to  the  free  expression  of 
that  personality.  Hence  the  aversion  of 
the  French  to  the  editorial  **  we,"  and 
hence  the  prevalence  of  signed  and  per- 
sonal journalism.  No  flrst-class  French 
journalist  would  accept  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  our  English  anonymous  news- 
papers. French  journalism  is  a  purely 
democratic  career;  the  road  is  open  for 
those  who  have  talent,  and  the  public  is 
judge  and  paymaster.  Personal,  that  is 
onymous^  journalism,  gives  the  French 
press  its  vivacity,  its  variety,  and  its  fer- 
tility in  ideas.  Thanks  to  personal  jour- 
nalism the  French  press,  although  it  has 
become  in  the  main  since  1864  a  purely 
commercial  enterprise,  has  maintained 
those  high  literary  qualities  for  which  it 
is  unique  in  the  world.  And  thanks  to 
personal  journalism,  France  and  the  civ- 
ilized world  at  large  have  been  able  to 
give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  in  the 
persons  of  those  eminent  French  journal- 
ists whose  names  are  Ernest  Renan, 
Taine,  John  Lemoinne,  Gabriel  Charmes, 
J.  J.  Weiss,  Francisque  Sarcey,  Clemen- 
ceau,  Claretie,  Banville,  Fouquier,  Henri 
Rochefort,  Delpit,  Paul  de  Cassagnac, 
Bergerat,  Henry  Maret,  Jules  Simon, 
Vacquerie,  Paul  Bourget,  Ranc,  Herv^, 
Scherer,  Henry  C^ard,  Paul  Mantz,  Scholl, 
Paul  Bert,  and  a  score  other  political 
writers,  critics,  sociologists,  and  essayists. 

Here  it  may  be  objected  that,  excellent 
as  the  results  of  personal  journalism  may 
have  been  in  France,  the  general  and  ab- 
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solute  superiority  of  the  system  is  not 
therefore  proved  beyond  question.  I  can- 
not  enter  into  this  interesting  question 
in  this  place,  but,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
Parisian  press,  I  can  affirm  that  whenever 
French  journalism  is  anonymous  it  tends 
to  become  dull  and  heavy.  The  first  pa^e 
of  Le  Temps^  for  instance,  is  often  medio- 
cre and  tiresome,  and  the  reason  given  to 
me  by  one  of  its  most  eminent  contrib- 
utors is  that  the  director,  M.  H^brard,  in- 
sists upon  keeping  this  first  page  anony- 
mous, and  the  consequence  is  that  he  can 
%t\  none  but  second-rate  men  to  write  it. 
The  first  page  of  the  RSpublique  Fran- 
^aise,  though  excellently  inspired,  is  also 
frequently  dull  and  heavy  for  the  same 
reason.  But  of  the  really  important  jour- 
nals Le  Temps  is  by  far  the  best  at  the 
present  time;  after  a  long  struggle  it  has 
succeeded  in  dethroning  the  yournal  des 
Dibats^  and  now  it  is  the  French  journal 
which  has  most  subscribers  both  in 
France  and  in  foreign  countries,  although 
its  circulation  has  not  yet  gone  beyond 
thirty-five  thousand  a  day.  Le  Temps  is 
the  type  and  model  of  the  grave  French 
journal  in  which  politics  and  serious  mat- 
ters take  the  lion*s  share  of  space.  Its 
political  shade  is  moderate  republican  ; 
in  the  expression  of  opinion  it  is  always 
clear,  measured,  and  just,  and,  unlike 
most  French  party  journals,  it  never  loses 
its  balance,  or,  as  the  French  say,  il  ne 
s'emballe  jamais,  Le  Temps  packs  its 
text  closely,  and  pays  but  little  attention 
to  elegance  of  make-up.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reading  matter  is  generally  ex- 
cellent. Its  dramatic  critic,  M.  Sarcey, 
has  a  European  reputation  ;  its  art  critic, 
M.  Paul  Mantz,  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  liberal  of  the  many  brilliant  art  critics 
of  modern  times;  its  chronicler  of  the 
Parisian  movement  is  the  novelist,  dram- 
atist, and  polygraph,  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
whom  his  less  industrious  rivals  disparag- 
ingly call'* a  monster  of  fecundity;"  its 
literary  critic  is  M.  Scherer;  the  Acade- 
micians MM.  Legouv^  and  Mezi^res  are 
frequent  contributors.  The  news  depart- 
ment of  Le  Tcmps^  which  is  the  great 
Parisian  evening  journal,  is  admirably 
managed,  and  gives  briefly  all  that  an  in- 
telli;{ent  Frenchman  cares  to  know  about 
foreign  politics  and  foreign  countries.  Its 
foreign  correspondence  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  journal,  and  a  department 
in  which  it  shows  more  enterprise  than 
any  other  Parisian  journal.  Le  Temps,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  the  only  French 
journal  which  had  a  correspondent  to  fol- 
low the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  Indian 


iourney  in   1876;   it  published  valuable 
letters  from  Francis  Gamier  long  before 
the    public  knew    that    hardy    piooeer's 
name.     Recently  its  Tonkin  correspon- 
dent, M.  Paul  Bourde,  wrote  a  seriei  of 
letters  which  have  made  a  volume  of  re- 
markable   literary    excellence,  and    won 
their  author  the'cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  a  handsome  honorarium  from 
the  journal.    Le  Temps  is  one  of  the  very 
few   French    papers  which   have   a  pro- 
nounced respect  for  unadulterated  fact; 
in  most  of  the  other  Parisian  papers  a 
very  small  amount  of  fact  is  mixed  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  criticism,  anecdote, 
malice,  and  amusing  dressing,  which  ac* 
cessories  often  cause  the  writer  to  deviate 
widely  from  the  path  of  strict  truth.    Lt 
Temps  also  on  principle  excludes  "  puffs" 
from  the  reading  matter  of  the  journal ;  it 
never  indulges  in  jokes  or  scandal;  its 
feuilleton    novels,  often  transited  from 
the  English,  are  of  such  a  perfectly  proper 
and  moral  tone  that  the  journal  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mo9<  austere 
Protestant  families;  it  always  makes  a 
point  of  publishing /«  extenso  Ue  speeches 
of  new  Academicians  on  th<  ^tty  afte^ 
noon  of  their  reception,  a  ttct  which  is 
very  significant  of  the  oruodox  culture 
and  robust  literary  appetics  of  its  read* 
ers.     In  short,  L^  Temps*^  a  thoroughly 
respectable  newspaper. 

The  two  very  important  Parisian  jour* 
nals  above  mentioned,  loth  of  which  are 
sold  at  three  sous  a  cpy»  may  seem  to 
have  but  a  small  circuUion  for  so  great  a 
city  as  Paris  and  for  o  vast  a  country  as 
France.  The  truth  ^%  that  the  greatest 
French  newspaper  \  the  one-sou  Peiit 
Journal^  the  circuUion  of  which  at  the 
present  moment  exceeds  nine  hundred 
thousand,  and  befoe  the  end  of  the  year, 
thanks  to  the  excit^nentof  election  times, 
it  will  certainly  each  the  unparalleled 
circulation  of  o^  million  copies  a  day. 
According  to  tb  latest  statistics,  there 
are  in  France  !>out  six  millions  of  pep 
sons  who  read  ewspapers,  and  admitting 
that  each  cop*  of  the  Petit  Journal  is 
read  by  three  r  four  persons,  which  is  a 
low  average,  #e  may  say  that  the  Petit 
yournal  is  red  by  half  the  reading  popu« 
lation  of  Fr^ce.  The  Saturday  literary 
supplement « the  Petit  yournal^  although 
it  has  only  Jst  completed  the  first  year 
of  its  exi:^nce,  has  already  attained  a 
circulationpf  two  hundred  thousand 
copies,  an  is  able  to  promise  its  readers 
original  ^ntributions  by  Zola,  Haldvj, 
Sardou,  Furnas,  Claretie,  Daudet,  etc. 
The  res>s  obtained  by  the  Petit  JoumMi 
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are  certainly  marvellous,  and  its  chief  ed- 
itor, M.  Henri  Escoffier  (Thomas  Grimm) 
has  displayed  remarkable  tact  and  moder- 
ation in  workint;  the  paper  up  to  its  pres- 
ent position.  Owing  to  the  immense 
number  and  variety  of  its  readers,  its 
articles  must  be  absolutely  moderate,  un- 
militant,  and  unobstrusive  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  A  single  word  too  strong, 
too  decided,  too  positively  expressive  in 
one  direction,  is  enough  to  cause  an  im- 
mediate decrease  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand in  the  circulation.  Even  in  the 
statement  of  mere  news  —  of  a  street  acci- 
dent, for  instance  —  the  slightest  depart- 
ure from  strict  moderation  is  immediately 
felt  in  the  sales.  The  choice  of  the  feu- 
illetons  is  equally  delicate.  Boisgobey, 
Jules  de  Gastyne,  Jules  Mary,  Mont^pin, 
Bouvier,  and  EmiJe  Richebourg  are  the 
favorites,  and  the  publication  of  a  senti- 
mental romance  of  the  latter  gentleman 
in  the  Petit  Journal  suffices  to  attract  a 
hundred  thousand  new  readers,  while  a 
feuilleton  by  some  other  writer  will  cause 
a  corresponding  diminution.  The  mili- 
tant influence  of  the  Petit  Journal  may 
be  very  great.  At  the  time,  for  instance, 
of  Marshal  MacMahon's  attempted  coup 
(V^tat,  in  1877,  the  steady,  calm,  and  im- 
perlurbably  moderate  campaign  of  this 
little  paper  in  favor  of  the  republic  was 
decisive  in  securing  France  from  the  grip 
of  the  reactionaries.  At  this  moment, 
now  that  politics  are  dull,  the  Petit  Jour- 
nal owes  the  continuous  increase  of  its 
circulation  mainly  to  its  excellent  and 
useful  articles  on  practical  matters,  sav- 
ings banks,  and  everything  that  concerns 
the  economy  and  interests  of  those  who 
work.  We  must  not  forget,  also,  the 
great  attraction  of  {vto  romans  feuilletons. 
Since  tliis  method  of  publication  was  dis- 
covered by  the  founders  of  Le  Silcle  about 
1840,  no  newspaper  in  France  has  been 
able  to  exist  without  a  feuilleton  novel. 
The  last  attempt  to  dispense  with  it  was 
made  by  the  Franco- American  Matin ^ 
but  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  convince  its 
proprietors  that  it  was  useless  to  struggle 
against  a  tradition  which  was  backed  up 
by  all  the  women  in  France. 

Le  Matin,  which  was  founded  in  Febru- 
ary, 1884,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hopkins,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  innovations  that 
have  been  made  in  modern  French  jour- 
nalism. This  paper  is  being  carried  on 
entirely  with  American  capital  and  on 
Anglo-Saxon  principles,  that  is  to  say,  it 
has  its  own  premises,  its  own  type  and 
machinery,  its  special  telegraph  wires, 
which  transmit  genuine  despatches  ;  and 
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it  IS  free  from  all  complicity  with  finan- 
ciers or  government  subventions.  Le 
Matin  is  a  thoroughly  independent  enter- 
prise, whose  proprietors  have  imposed 
upon  themselves  the  mission  of  educating 
the  French  to  the  appreciation  of  news. 
The  process,  for  reasons  which  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  will  probably  be  slow ; 
nevertheless  I  am  bound  to  state  that,  ia 
spite  of  all  kinds  of  difficulties  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  Le  Matin  has  achieved 
a  success  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
French  journalism.  Thirteen  months 
after  its  foundation  it  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing expenses,  and  at  the  present  moment 
it  has  perhaps  as  great  a  sale  in  Paris 
itself  as  any  other  large-size  four-page 
paper.  Going  to  press  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Le  Matin  is 
able,  thanks  to  its  special  wire,  to  skim  its 
London  contemporaries,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  can  take  advantage  of  all  that  is 
important  in  the  Paris  papers,  the  most 
enterprising  of  which  does  not  go  to  press 
later  than  two  o'clock.  To  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  French  public  and  with 
French  journalists,  this  result  will  appear 
remarkable.  The  proprietors  and  editors 
of  Le  Matin  must  have  experienced  as 
much  difficulty  in  training  their  French 
collaborators  to  rapid  work  as  they  have 
in  convincing  the  French  public  of  the  im- 
portance of  rapid  news.  As  far  as  Paris 
is  concerned,  Le  Matin  is  a  success  ;  busi- 
ness men  have  comprehended  its  useful- 
ness, and  it  has  now  reached  a  circulation 
of  from  thirty-five  thousand  to  forty  thou- 
sand. Doubtless  in  course  of  time,  and 
by  dint  of  advertising  and  enterprise,  Z^ 
Matin  will  make  its  way  into  the  prov- 
inces also,  but  at  present  it  is  especially  a 
Parisian  journal.  One  of  the  original 
features  of  Le  Matin  is  that  it  professes 
no  particular  political  opinions.  Finding 
it  necessary  to  make  some  concession  to 
the  French  reader  who  cannot  live  by 
news  alone,  the  proprietors  of  Le  Matin 
determined  to  publish  leading  articles  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  and  to  make  the  first 
column  of  their  paper  a  free  tribune,  in 
which  eminent  representatives  of  oppor- 
tunism, imperialism,  monarchy,  and  re- 
publicanism, might  alternately  preach  their 
doctrines. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  circulation, 
the  journal  next  in  importance  to  Le  Petit 
Journal  is  La  Lanterne^  founded  in  1877 
by  M.  Eugene  Mayer,  aided  by  M.  Yves 
Guyot,  who  wrote  the  famous  series  of 
articles  against  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
signed  **  Un  Vieux  Petit  Employ^."  La 
Lanterne  took  advantage  of    this  start, 
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and  nrradually  acquired  a  large  Dumber 
of  readers  by  adoptinor  a  moderate  re- 
publican tone  like  the /*//// 7^//r«rt/,  but 
at  the  same  time  combatin^^  steadily  the 
clerical  parly,  and  now  Lci  Lanterne^  your- 
nal  ripublicain  anti<Urical^  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  copies.  The  circulation  of  these 
cheap  popular  newspapers  is  very  signifi- 
cant, for  it  is  by  them  that  the  workmen 
and  the  peasants  are  influenced  and  edu- 
cated, and  by  them  that  the  majority  of 
French  electors  are  guided.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  three  sou  journals  like  Le 
Figaro  (seventy  thousand),  Le  Gaulois 
(eighteen  thousand),  L Evinefnent  (twelve 
thousand),  yortrnal  des  Dibats  (six  thou- 
sand), Le  Pays  (thirty-five  hundred),  Le 
Constitutionnel  (two  thousand),  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  papers  like  Le  Pe- 
tit Journal^  La  Lanterne^  M.  Henri  Ma- 
ret*s  Radical,  a  large  four-page  one-sou 
journal  which  prints  fifty  thousand  a  day, 
Rochefort*s  //t/ra/tsij;eant{\h\nyfi}/t  thou- 
sand), or  even  M.  Lissagaray*s  one-sou 
journal.  La  Bataille,  which  has  a  circula- 
tion approaching  twenty  thousand  copies, 
and  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  working 
men's  party.  Then  again,  there  are  great 
popular  provincial  one-sou  journals,  like 
the  Petit  Lyonnais  (seventy  thousand), 
the  Petit  Marseillais  (sixty  thousand),  the 
Lyon  Ripublicain  (fifty  thousand),  all  re- 
publican in  sentiment,  circulating  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  French  nation,  and  all 
well  written  and  well  edited,  always  of 
course  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  a  French  public. 

The  tendency  of  the  few  Englishmen 
who  ever  think  about  the  French  Radical 
newspaper  press,  is  to  imagine  that  its 
writers  are  all  ex-Communards,  and  that 
its  object  is  merely  to  promote  revolution 
and  bloodshed.  There  are  certainly  sev- 
eral ex-members  of  the  Commune  who 
write  in  the  Radical  newspapers;  but  the 
English  reader  would  do  well  to  consult 
other  historians  of  the  Commune  besides 
M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  and  not  to  trust 
for  information  about  the  French  Radicals 
and  revolutionaries  exclusively  to  the  sen- 
sational headlines  of  London  sub-editors. 
There  is  another  point  also  worth  bearing 
in  mind  in  connection  with  the  French 
Radical  press.  We  Ens:lish,  who  detest 
phraseology  and  instinctively  distrust  our 
neighbor  at  dinner  if  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  round  off  his  phrases  too  nicely,  can 
scarcely  appreciate  at  its  exact  value  the 
declamation  of  the  French  political  jour- 
nalists, many  of  whom  are  still  suffering 
from  a  remnant  of  malarial  fever  caught 
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in  the  swamps  of  Romanticisro.  The 
school  of  which  Victor  Hugo  was  the 
chief  and  last  survivor  had  no  foundation 
in  truth  and  reality.  The  men  of  the  Rfh 
mantic  school,  who  really  lived  the  most 
commonplace  of  lives  in  the  roost  conmoii- 
place  of  epochs,  affected  in  thefr  artistic 
production  a  systematic  ezagj^eratioo,  a 
violence  of  passion,  a  truculent  excesit 
which  formed  the  most  grotesque  contrast 
with  the  habits  and  practices  of  a  period 
when  daily  life  was  peculiarly  unromantiCi 
and  when  material  interests  were  the  fore- 
most concern  of  the  country.  There  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  V^ 
mantic  school  on  the  French  has  been  in 
many  respects  disastrous.  The  French 
mi  no,  formerly  so  precise,  so  well  bal> 
anced,  and  so  logical,  has  grown  accat> 
tomed  to  look  at  things  in  a  false  light,  to 
substitute  loud  colors,  mere  efiEect,  and 
cold-blooded  brutality  for  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  the  labor  of  analysis.  The 
Romantic  school  gave  to  words  ao  impor- 
tance which  they  used  not  to  have,  and 
nowadays,  both  in  politics,  art,  and  letters, 
there  is  still  a  great  tyranny  of  words  in 
France ;  and,  above  all,  amongst  the  po- 
litical writers,  whether  of  the  extreme 
Conservative  or  of  the  extreme  Radical 
shade,  has  the  Romantic  temperament 
survived,,for,  as  I  have  above  intimated, 
the  political  writers  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
least  literary  of  the  French  journalists, 
and  therefore  the  least  accessible  to  the 
influences  of  the  living  and  energising 
reaction  of  the  best  contemporary  litera- 
ture. You  detect  their  antiquated  Ri^ 
manticism  in  melodramatic  tirades,  in 
frantic  appeals  to  violence,  in  clamorings 
for  the  blood  of  the  oppressor,  and  in  the 
most  outrageous  and  mediasval  insults,  all 
uttered  and  written  by  men  who,  like  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagoac  or  M.  Henri  Roche- 
fort,  are  in  everyday  life  excellent  com- 
panions, and  who  in  the  privacy  of  the 
conjugal  chamber  bravely  oppose  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cotton  nightcap  to  the  intem- 
perance of  the  midnight  air.  The 
son  of  political  discussion  is  not  the 
in  France  and  in  England. 

But  even  in  the  narrowest  party  or)gans 
I  find  many  redeeming  qualities,  and 
above  all  a  comparative  respect  of  lan- 
guage and  of  form,  a  sense  of  literary  art, 
and  a  heedfulness  about  things  artistic 
and  literary  which  no  amount  of  politics 
can  crush,  and  which  no  newspaper  direct- 
or, be  he  an  ex-tanner  like  M.  Joarde,  of 
Le  Sihliy  or  a  retired  monejr-chaoger  lilw 
others  I  could  mention,  can  succeed  In 
I  entirely  suppressing.    The  indantrinl  ein- 
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ment  is  very  highly  developed  ia  the  di- 
rectors of  inaDy  Parisian  journals,  but 
these  g:entlemen  generally  have  the  good 
sense  to  leave  their  literary  collaborators 
free,  and  then  everything  is  for  the  best. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  brilliant 
and  intelligent  directors  like  M.  Herv^, 
for  instance,  who  preaches  Orleanism  in 
Le  Soleil^\\\\  the  elegance  and  correct- 
ness of  a  fellow-student  of  Taine  and 
About  at  the  Ecole  Normale.  M.  Au- 
guste  Vacquerie,  director  of  the  Hugophil 
organ,  Le  Rappd^  is  of  that  honorable 
school  of  men  for  whom  journalism  repre- 
sented a  mission,  a  priesthood,  un  sacer- 
doce.  For  more  than  fifteen  years,  M. 
Vacquerie  has  written  his  daily  leader  in 
Le  Rappel^  battling  with  unfailing  vigor 
in  favor  of  republicanism,  of  truth,  justice 
and  liberty,  advising  and  enlighliening  the 
masses,  alternately  trivial,  grandiose,  orig- 
inal, exaggerated,  violent,  but  always  sin- 
cere and  always  commanding  respect, 
even  when  he  knelt  artlessly  in  the  daz- 
zling majesty  of  Hugo,  his  only  god  and 
lord.  In  the  venerable  Gasette  de  France^ 
now  in  the  two  hundredth  and  fiity-fifth 
year  of  its  existence,  I  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  the  literary  articles  of  that  ac- 
complished gentleman  Le  Comte  Armand 
de  Pontmartin,  while  I  skip  the  political 
articles  as  being  behind  the  age.  La  Di- 
fense  and  V Univers^  since  Mgr.  Dupao- 
loup  and  Louis  Veuillot  died,  have  lost 
mucli  of  their  old  interest.  La  France  is 
no  longer  what  it  used  to  be  in  Emile  de 
Girardin's  time.  But  how  amusing  and 
interesting  it  is  to  glance  over  the  swarm 
of  morning  journals  and  the  swarm  of 
afternoon  journals  that  are  published 
daily  in  Paris!  What  vivacity!  What 
abundance  of  ideas  !  What  apparent  con- 
viction in  diametrically  opposite  views! 
What  a  brilliant  and  original  comedy! 
And  what  a  fine  study  Balzac  would  have 
given  us  of  this  modern  world  of  journal- 
ists, politicians,  duelists,  financiers,  pala- 
dins, and  charlatans,  knights  and  knaves, 
virtuosos  of  rhetoric  and  torch-bearers  of 
progress  !  What  an  amusing  character  the 
author  of  **  C^sar  Birotteau  "  would  have 
made  out  of  a  man  like  the  director  of  Le 
Gaulois,  M.  Arthur  Meyer,  that  staunch 
upholder  of  the  traditions  of  monarchy, 
church,  and  aristocracy,  who  now  gives 
lessons  in  moral  and  piiysical  deportment 
to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  after 
having  begun  life  as  a  renegade  Jew  and 
a  tailor,  whence  the  witty  M.  SchoU  has 
allotted  to  him  for  armorial  bearings ;^/x- 
lon  d'or  sur  champ  d"* habits  {^chand 
d' habits/). 
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No  accoant  of  the  Parisiao  press  would 
be  complete  without  a  few  words  about 
the  great  dramatic  potentate,  M.  Fnui- 
cisque  Sarcey,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  interesting  figures  in 
French  journalism.  This  short,  thick, 
grey-haired  and  grey-bearded  gentleman, 
with  his  exaggerated  shortsightedness, 
his  inflexible  and  unrefined  features,  and 
his  imperturbable  good-humor,  is  even 
more  than  a  Parisian  celebrity.  Thanks 
to  his  long  journalistic  career,  his  name 
has  become  synonymous  in  France  with 
common  sense.  During  his  long  collabo- 
ration with  About  in  the  Dix^neuvilme 
Silcle  M.  Sarcey  continuously  showed  so 
much  common  sense  that  the  belief  be- 
came current  that  he  had  a  monopoly  of 
that  quality.  M.  Sarcey's  standing  com- 
plaint against  the  present  generation  is 
that  it  is  gloomy,  pessimistic,  and  melan- 
choly, whereas  Nf .  Sarcey  finds  life  full  of 
interest  and  amusement.  He  hates  poli- 
tics, which  he  considers  to  be  a  source  of 
nothing  but  declamation,  empty  phrases, 
bad  writing,  and  unjust  passions,  and, 
therefore,  as  he  loves  above  all  things 
clearness  and  precision,  and  as  he  is  nat- 
urally a  good-hearted  man,  he  has  created 
for  himself  a  specialty  of  practical  and 
familiar  journalism.  During  the  past 
thirty  years  M.  Sarcey  has  written,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  a  daily  article  on 
some  practical  question,  and  so  he  has 
become  a  great  redresser  of  grievances, 
the  accepted  protector  of  small  function- 
aries, the  counsellor  and  guide  of  primary 
schoolmasters,  the  terror  of  administra- 
tions and  public  companies,  an  indefati- 
gable hygienist,  and  an  ardent  utilitarian. 
M.  Sarcey  is  a  dramatic  critic  only  once 
a  week,  when  he  occupies  the  Monday 
feuilleton  of  Le  Temps;  but  his  most 
constant  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  dra- 
matic criticism,  and  his  work  in  this  field 
constitutes  his  true  title  to  fame. 

The  foreign  correspondents  ought  in  a 
way  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  Parisian 
journalists.  They  work  in  the  same  field ; 
and  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  at  the 
theatres,  and  in  all  the  events  of  Parisian 
life  the  representatives  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean newspapers  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  their  French  colleagues.  At  the 
present  time  the  newspapers  of  Europe 
and  America,  and,  I  might  add,  Asia—- 
for  some  East  Indian  papers  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  Paris  letter  —  support 
between  forty  and  fifty  regular  and  resi- 
dent correspondents  in  Paris.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
papers  have  monopolized  all    the  front 
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seats  at  the  comedy,  and  take  the  lion's 
share  everywhere,  and  in  every  respect. 
The  German  correspondents  are  naturally 
under  a  cloud;  the  Viennese  make  no 
great  show;  the  Italians  are  numerous, 
but  their  journals  are  not  specially  enter- 
prising; and  as  for  the  gentlemen  who 
write  in  tongues  unfamiliar  to  western 
Europe,  their  correspondence,  interesting 
as  it  may  be  to  the  quidnuncs  of  Stamboul 
or  of  Cracow,  has  no  reflex  interest  for 
the  Parisians,  and  still  less  for  us  English. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  condi- 
tions of  Paris  correspondence  have 
changed  entirely.  During  the  empire, 
when  the  French  press  was  gagged,  the 
foreign  press  was  the  unique  source  of 
information  for  the  French  about  their 
own  atfairs.  It  was  then  that  the  Indd- 
pendance  Delge  established  its  great  repu- 
tation under  the  management  of  M. 
Berardi,  who  conceived  that  excellent  and 
varied  system  of  foreign  correspondence 
which  still  renders  the  journal  so  valuable. 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  more 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
much  more  tiresome,  were  the  duties  of 
the  Paris  correspondent  under  the  empire 
than  they  are  now.  As  the  proceedings 
of  the  Chamber  were  not  published  freely 
and  immediately,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day,  it  was  only  by  intrigue  that  one  could 
get  the  text  of  a  speech.  The  man  who 
had  no  *'  lap  *'  in  the  official  world  was  out 
of  the  running.  And  how  much  tact  and 
patience  and  perspicacity  it  needed  to 
work  one's  •*tap"  to  the  best  advantage! 
And  tlien,  when  by  dint  of  the  display  of 
the  most  precious  qualities  of  diplomacy 
a  correspondent  had  obtained  .<tome  news, 
he  would  have  to  sit  up  writing  all  night, 
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so  as  to  get  his  letter  off  by  the  morning   a  visit  and  a  helping  hand  from  his  wife. 


** burked"?  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  the  dispatches  from  the 
London  daily  papers  from  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Rome,  Madrid,  and  other  capitals  are  cen- 
tralized in  the  Paris  offices  and  forwarded 
to  London  by  the  special  wire  at  a  great 
saving  of  expense.  Moreover,  the  valae 
of  having  a  special  wire  when  events  of 
exceptional  interest  take  place  in  the 
French  capital  or  provinces,  is  self-evident. 
At  such  times  as  these  the  vivacious, 
amusing,  and  admirably  written  studies  of 
the  Paris  correspondent,  Mr.  Hely  Bowes, 
of  the  Standard^  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Campbell  Clarke,  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  is  the  most  zealous  and 
ubiquitous  of  correspondents;  no  event 
of  essentially  Parisian  interest,  whether 
a  first  night  at  the  theatre,  a  grand  en* 
tertainment,  or  a  funeral,  fails  to  find 
him  amongst  the  representatives  of  toui 
Paris;  a  melomaniac  and  a  lover  of  art, 
he  has  all  kinds  of  useful  relations  in  the 
artistic  world  as  well  as  in  that  of  politics. 
One  year  Mr.  Clarke  was,  by  some  strata- 
gem or  other,  enabled  to  get  into  the  Saloa 
before  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  tele- 
graphed a  careful  article  in  time  for  the 
edition  of  May  1st,  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhi'bition.  I  remember  watch* 
ingforthe  publication  of  this  article  for 
special  reasons,  and  I  watched  until  the 
middle  of  August  I  As  for  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  venerable  syndic  of  the  foreign  press 
in  Paris  and  correspondent  of  the  Daify 
News^  his  great  years  enable  him  to  look 
upon  things  calmly.  Seated  in  a  corner 
of  the  Cafd  Vdron,  with  his  inseparable 
rush  basket  beside  him,  Mr.  Crawford 
does  his  work  conscientiously  and  resign- 
edly in  the  old  style,  receiving  occasionally 


mail,  for  the  days  of  the  **  special  wire  " 
had  not  yet  come. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Thanks  to 
the  •*  special  wire,"  the  Paris  correspon- 
dents of  the  London  papers  live  in  clover ; 
they  are  better  paid  than  ever,  they  do 
less  work,  and  they  have  agents  toiling 
under  them.  Yet  some  of  these  gentle- 
men are  not  happy.  If  M.  de  Blowitz*s 
position  on  the  Times  is  one  of  which  a 
journalist  has  every  right  to  be  proud, 
other  correspondents    may  consider  that 


The  Globe^  the  Daily  Chronicle^  the  Morn^ 
in^  Post,  the  ManchesUr  GnardiaH^  the 
Leeds  Mercury^  the  Worlds  and  other 
weeklies,  all  have  their  Parisian  corre- 
spondents, whose  talents  and  work  I  have 
not  space  enough  to  examine  in  detaiL 

The  fault  I  am  inclined  to  find  with  the 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  English 
newspapers  in  general,  and  of  the  great 
London  papers  in  particular,  is  that  it  does 
not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  French  life 
and  thought.    In  the  first  place,  the  systeii 


they  are  less  fortunate.  It  is  a  common  !  of  trusting  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  10 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  representa-  one  correspondent,  who  is,  so  to  speakt 
tives  of  the  English  press  in  Paris  that ;  chained  to  the  end  of  a  telegraph  wire*  it 
their  letters  are  mercilessly  mutilated  in  .  open  to  criticism.  The  correspondent  it 
the  editorial  room  in  London.  Why.  they  !  question  has  but  little  time  or  opportunity 
ask,  pay  lor  the  exclusive  use  of  a  special  lor  wide  and  varied  observation,  and  iM 
teie;4rai>:iic  wire  tour  or  tive  hours  a  night  naturally  tends  to  fall  into  a  groove.  Tbt 
if  the   Paris   matter  is  unceremoniously  |  system  of  the  Ind^pendi*  .***'-'      '*\ 
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its  dozen  correspondents  all  working  on 
their  own  account  in  different  spheres, 
gives  excellent  results.  It  is  difficult  for 
one  and  the  same  man  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  many  different  subjects  and 
events  which  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  Parisian  year.  The  corre- 
spondent, who  may  be  very  strong  and 
well  informed  on  politics  or  horse-racing, 
will  be  at  a  loss  when  he  comes  to  write 
about  the  pictures  in  the  Salon.  Such,  I 
presume,  was  the  condition  of  that  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Times  who  a  few 
years  ago  spoke  of  Corot  as  a  **  historical 
painter,''  and  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
correct  his  error.  Furthermore,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  papers  is 
constantly  forgetting  that  he  is  writing 
about  Parisians  —  that  is  to  say,  about 
men  of  a  difiFerent  race,  of  different  edu- 
cation, of  different  morality,  of  different 
aspirations,  of  differently  constituted 
minds  and  bodies,  from  those  of  his  own 
countrymen.  He  rarely  gives  his  readers 
a  reasoned  and  impartial  presentation  of 
events,  set  forth  and  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  national  humor.  He  is  fond 
of  bringing  into  relief  what  he  calls  '*the 
French  character  *'  of  incidents  or  per- 
sons. There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Paris  correspondence 
of  the  London  papers  a  continuous,  and 
of  course  unconscious,  misrepresentation 
of  the  French.  The  study  of  French  so- 
cial life,  of  French  popular  thought,  of 
the  practical  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
whole  nation,  are  neglected,  or  touched 
upon  only  very  rarely  or  inadequately. 
But  unless  one  enters  more  or  less  into 
these  matters,  how  can  one  intelligently 
study  the  great  French  republican  evolu- 
tion whose  centenary  is  approaching? 

The  answers  to  all  these  strictures  are 
obvious.  A  newspaper,  it  will  be  said,  is 
a  commercial  undertaking;  you  cannot 
force  a  quart  of  liquid  into  a  pint  bottle; 
advertisements  are  constantly  crowding 
out  reading  matter;  papers  which  appeal 
to  an  immense  public  do  not  need  to  aim 
at  literary  excellence;  the  general  reader 
does  not  care  about  studying  foreigners 
and  their  life;  the  great  thing  is  news 
and  telegrams.  The  Americans  seem  to 
me  to  take  a  more  liberal  and  a  more  civ- 
ilized view  of  journalism  than  this,  and 
certainly  in  the  matter  of  French  life  the 
American  public  is  informed  far  more 
completely  and  variously  than  the  En- 
glish, i  do  not  refer  to  the  achievements 
of  tiie  New  York  Herald^  which  is  pro- 
verbially the  worst  written  paper  in  the 
world,  and  which  spends  immense  sums 
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of  money  in  obtaining  the  very  poor  re- 
sult of  announciDg  some  piece  of  news 
five  minutes  before  any  other  paper,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  innumerable  print- 
ers' errors,  wrong  punctuation,  and  mis- 
takes in  the  proper  names.  On  the  other 
hand,  papers  like  the  Tribune^  the  Times^ 
the  Sun^  and  the  Evening  Post  of  New 
York,  to  say  nothing  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Sao  Francisco,  and  other  great  centres  of 
the  New  World,  devote  much  attention  to 
French  correspondence,  and  some  of  them 
publish  most  interesting  and  varied  stud- 
ies of  French  life  and  manners,  and  clever 
records  of  the  French  literary  and  artistic 
movements.  The  American  has  fewer 
prejudices  against  foreigners  than  we  En- 
glish ;  he  **  goes  in  for  "  progress  and  civ- 
ilization in  artless  good  earnest,  and  he  is 
naturally  curious  to  know  all  about  the 
efforts  and  successes  of  other  nations  in 
the  same  direction.  Provided  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  progress  and  civilization  are 
desirable  ends,  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
Americans  with  regard  to  the  French 
sister  republic  is  one  which  some  of  our 
London  editors  might  perhaps  imitate, 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  profit 
to  their  readers.       Theodore  Child. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
MORAY  MAKES  UP  A  SHOOTING  PARTY. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  arrangement  which 
keeps  London  societv  simmering  in 
double-baked  bricks  and  smoking  mortar 
down  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  dog-days. 
The  lords  and  the  ladies  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  the  three  kingdoms,  deliber- 
ately prefer  the  dull  prose  of  ** society" 
to  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  leave  the 
freshness  of  the  fields  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  for  confinement  behind  the 
prison  bars  of  their  basement  areas. 
Among  caviare  and  curries,  and  other  ac- 
quired tastes,  surely  none  is  more  capri- 
ciously extravagant  than  that  of  inhaling 
the  noxious  gases  of  the  town,  when  the 
good  of  the  land  of  England,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Continent,  lies  before  them.  To 
turn  day  into  night  in  crushes,  with  the 
thermometer  at  85^,  making  the  digestion 
of  dyspeptic  dinners  an  impossibility;  to 
tempt  the  overjaded  appetite  with  truffled 
p&tis  and  plovers*  eggs  and  champagne, 
when  they  should  be  sweetly  locked  ia 
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the  embraces  of  Morpheus;  to  waken 
from  weariness  to  the  drudgery  of  the  in- 
evitable round,  for  to-morrow  is  as  yes- 
terday and  as  many  days  before  it,  —  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  taste  and  fashion,  of 
course  ;  but  were  they  condemned  to  the 
life  they  are  pleased  to  lead  voluntarily, 
the  lot  of  convicted  criminals  might  seem 
enviable  by  comparison.  These  at  least 
have  a  chance  of  getting  into  condition 
on  the  treadmill ;  and  after  the  jail  deliv- 
ery they  come  out  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  economized  their  constitutions, 
in  place  of  having  drawn  heavy  drafts 
upon  them.  Yet  it  is  almost  pitiful  to  see 
how  natural  sensibilities  survive  in  spite 
of  the  demoralization  that  is  consecrated 
by  tradition.  A  blighted  clematis  or  black- 
ened ivy  trails  its  tendrils  sadly  round  the 
dining-room  windows ;  and  the  million- 
aire, self-banished  from  his  gardens,  gives 
a  florist  carte  blanche  to  renew  the  bloom 
in  the  flower-boxes  in  the  windows.  Those 
who  have  Edens  of  their  own  within  easy 
reach,  go  for  the  daily  drive  or  ride  by 
the  Serpentine,  and  gladden  their  eyes 
with  the  beds  of  Park  Lane,  which  are 
the  natural  deli^^ht  of  the  London  desti- 
tute. But  there  is  good  in  everything,  as 
Shakespeare  remarked;  and  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  good  to  no  one.  London 
tradesmen  grow  rich  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  co-operative  stores;  and 
fashionable  physicians  fatten  on  the  mal- 
adies of  their  fellow-mortals. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  bell- 
wethers to  lead  the  flock,  who  are  never 
really  happy  anywhere  out  of  London. 
We  know  that  the  disreputable  old  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  who  loved  society,  prob- 
ably because  he  did  not  care  to  be  alone 
with  his  conscience,  declared  that  it  was 
the  best  place  to  live  in,  in  the  season  or 
out  of  it,  because  there  were  always  more 
people  in  it  than  anywhere  else ;  nor  can 
we  imagine  a  George  Selwyn  making  him- 
self happy  in  Gloucestershire,  or  a  Hor 
ace  Walpole  in  Norfolk.  But  as  a  rule, 
in  most  habitues  of  Mayfair  and  St. 
James's,  there  is  still  so  much  of  the 
healthy  human  instinct,  that  they  welcome 
the  day  of  their  release  from  the  grimy 
bondage  they  impose  on  themselves. 
Nay,  they  may  argue  with  much  philo- 
sophical truth,  that  they  evolve  good  out 
of  evil,  and  pleasures  from  previous  suf- 
fering. As  the  wise  man  who  is  setting 
his  face  towards  the  Riviera  in  the  win- 
ter, will  wait  till  our  frosts  and  foi^s  have 
made  him  thoroughly  miserable  here  ;  so 
the  Alps  or  the  Highlands,  even  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  German  baths,  will  seem  de- 
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lightful  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  parn* 
tory  of  Pall  Mall.  And  if  that  be  tie 
experience  of  the  hardened  votaries  of 
fashion,  who  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
rattle  of  the  wheels,  and  try  to  see  reflec- 
tions of  their  heaven  in  the  glare  of  the 
gas-lamps,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the 
case  with  those  who  are  caught  up  in  the 
fashionable  whirl,  chiefly  because  they  are 
able  to  afford  its  dissipations!  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter, 
Moray  would  never  have  spent  more  than 
a  week  or  two  in  London.  The  house  in 
Eaton  Place,  which  he  was  bound  to  in- 
habit, was  an  incubus  that  often  lay  heavy 
on  him.  As  for  Grace,  she  was  young 
and  fond  of  gaiety ;  she  had  been  followed 
and  flattered  by  compliments,  paid  grace- 
fully or  clumsily;  and  she  had  made  sun- 
dry conquests,  more  or  less  serious,  which 
she  estimated  pretty  much  at  their  value, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  pleased  her.  She 
liked  dancing ;  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
exercise  freshened  her  up,  however  fagged 
she  might  be;  and  to  the  very  end  of  the 
season,  like  a  well-bred  but  overtasked 
hunter,  she  pricked  her  ears  to  the  sound 
of  the  waltz,  and  went  best  pace  over  the 
floor,  with  elbow-room  and  a  satisfactory 
partner.  Nor  did  she  look  so  pale  as 
might  have  been  expected,  when  she  came 
down  the  next  morning  to  breakfast.  Yet 
even  Grace,  though  in  her  flrst  season, 
began  to  feel  that  she  had  enough  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  town.  She  found  herself 
envying  her  friends  who  had  already  gone 
off  to  the  country.  Notwithstanding  her 
southern  training,  she  was  a  true  High- 
land lassie  at  heart :  often  the  Serpentine 
would  fade  from  before  her  eyes,  giving 
place  to  the  wild  shores  of  Loch  Rosqne 
or  Loch  Conan ;  while,  though  dinners  at 
Richmond  or  Greenwich  were  all  very 
well,  she  would  have  given  the  views  from 
the  Terrace  or  the  Trafalgar  for  a  glimpse 
of  Ben  More  or  Funachan.  The  Morays 
had  stayed  on  in  town  longer  than  they 
had  intended.  Moray,  who  always  did 
with  all  his  might  all  that  bis  band  de- 
signed to  do,  declared  that  he  bad  work 
in  east  London  which  must  be  disposed 
of,  before  he  could  leave  with  an  easy 
mind. 

But  at  last  the  day  of  their  departore 
had  come,  though  not  before  the  second 
week  of  August.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  had  looked  forward  with  more 
enjoyment  to  their  return  to  the  bills^ 
Moray^s  original  intention  and  desire  had 
been  to  have  his  daughter  all  to  himself 
for  a  week  or  two ;  but  accidents,  or 
rather  his  natural  hospitality,  bad 
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too  much  for  him.  Had  they  gone  north 
a  little  sooner,  the  Ute-di  tite  might  have 
been  managed,  but  the  delay  had  put  It 
out  of  the  question.  The  twelfth  would 
be  upon  them  in  a  day  or  two;  Donald 
had  sent  the  most  glowing  account  of  the 
grouse  prospects;  and  it  would  be  churl- 
ish and  dog-in-the-mangerish  to  keep  the 
birds  all  to  one's  self.  Moray  felt  bound 
to  ask  Jack  Venables  for  the  grand  day ; 
and  Jack,  who  had  been  looking  out  for 
the  invitation  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
already,  with  his  usual  forethought,  se- 
cured himself  leave  of  absence.  Jack 
once  asked,  it  became  imperative  to  in- 
clude Leslie  in  the  party,  not  only  because 
otherwise  he  might  well  have  felt  hurt, 
but  on  the  principle  of  holding  the  balance 
even  between  the  two.  Leslie,  in  bis  civil* 
ity,  had  made  a  hesitating  answer. 

**You  know  I  don't  much  care  about 
shooting  ;  and  if  you  want  to  fill  the  bags, 
and  figure  creditably  in  the  county  pa- 
pers  on  the  twelfth,  you  had  better  let  me 
postpone  my  visit.  I  shall  always  find 
the  rocks  and  the  river,  the  balmy  air  on 
fine  days,  and  the  storms  sweeping  down 
from  Funachan  ;  and  you  know  that  is 
what  I  like  the  best." 

But  neither  Moray  nor  Grace  would 
hear  of  that. 

**  Come  to  us  you  must  and  shall,"  said 
the  former;  *'that  is  to  say,  unless  you 
have  any  more  enticing  engagement.  It 
would  not  be  a  family  party  without  you; 
and  a  family  party  I  mean  to  have,  after 
those  months  of  living  at  a  loose  end  in 
London  here.  And  as  for  shooting  or  not 
shooting,  of  course  you  can  do  as  you 
please.  You  should  be  much  more  the 
master  of  Glenconan  than  I  am,  now  that 
you  have  identified  your  genius  with  the 
place.  You  must  come  to  be  inspired  for 
a  second  volume,  that  shall  assure  immor- 
tality to  our  sequestered  glens.  No  doubt 
you  will  become  a  nuisance  to  us  sooner 
or  later;  but  that  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  fame.  We  shall  have  troops  of  tourists 
trespassing^  on  our  solitudes,  crowds  of 
poeiry-siricken  pilgrims  scaring  the  deer. 
I  believe  Donald  Ross  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Celtic  bards  ;  but  after  all,  as  they 
sang  in  strains  which  nobody  understands, 
they  are  as  little  appreciated  as  Ossian  by 
the  southerns.  When  Donald  realizes  all 
you  have  done,  and  learns  that  you  have 
pulled  the  string  of  a  perpetual  douche- 
bath  of  trespassers,  he  will  bear  you  a 
grudge  you  will  never  get  over." 

As  may  be  gathered  from  that  unusually 
prolix  speech,  Ralph  Leslie  had  greatly 
advanced  in  his  uncle's  good  opinion.     lo 
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bis  good  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
the  gifts  that  help  a  man  forward  are  con- 
cerned. For  since  it  bad  become  an  open 
secret  everywhere  that  Leslie  was  the 
author  of  the  much-admired  volume  of 
poems,  bis  company  had  been  greatly 
courted,  and  had  be  been  the  sort  of  man 
to  have  bis  bead  turned,  it  should  have 
been  well-nigh  twisted  off  his  shoulders. 
Moreover,  it  was  just  as  little  of  a  secret 
that  the  book  bad  sold  extraordinarily 
well.  Mudie,  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith  and 
the  minor  purveyors  for  the  public,  bad 
kept  sending  in  fresh  orders.  With  all 
the  practical  sleight-of-hand  of  the  circu- 
lating librarians,  they  could  not  supply 
their  customers  sufficiently  quick.  Be- 
sides that,  "The  Idylls  of  the  North  "was 
a  book  which,  unlike  the  ephemeral 
** trash"  turned  out  by  us,  the  profes- 
sional spinners  of  fictions,  commanded  a 
very  considerable  private  sale.  It  was  the 
sort  of  gift-book  to  be  interchanged  by 
sentimental  young  ladies  who  found  the 
masculine  spirit  it  breathed  act  as  a  tonic 
on  their  languishing  temperaments.  It 
was  the  kind  of  book  that  a  sighing  lover 
might  send  to  his  mistress,  with  passages 
marked  that  gave  eloquent  utterance  to 
the  vague  thoughts  be  could  hardly  hope  to 
express.  Morav  cared  little  for  the  pecu- 
niary aspects  of  the  matter  —  he  did  not 
much  believe  in  the  possibility  of  making 
a  fortune  by  the  pen  —  but  be  did  think  a 
good  deal  of  the  celebrity.  He  admired 
the  genius  he  had  scarcely  cultivation 
enough  to  appreciate,  and  confessed  that 
Leslie  was  treading  a  far  loftier  path  than 
that  which  as  a  dashing  adventurer  be 
bad  walked  over  with  tolerable  success. 
And  if  the  sober  Moray  was  so  far  im- 
pressed, we  may  imagine  that  his  more 
romantic  daughter  had  followed  suit.  She 
said  nothing  to  back  up  her  father's  press- 
ing invitation ;  indeed  she  saw  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary.  But  Leslie,  when  he 
looked  up  to  consult  her  eyes,  had  no 
longer  any  hesitation  in  assuring  his  un- 
cle that  be  would  gladly  take  him  at  his 
word. 

What  with  rambling  passages  and 
wasted  space,  there  was  no  great  number 
of  guest-chambers  in  the  old  house  of 
Glenconan.  But  when  once  the  tite-^-tUt 
bad  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  presence 
of  bis  two  nephews,  Moray  decided  to 
make  the  most  of  his  accommodation. 
Two  or  three  other  men  had  been  picked 
up  for  the  opening  of  the  shooting  season, 
all  of  them  keen  sportsmen,  and  reported 
to  be  crack  shots.  There  was  Mr.  Cal- 
verley    Baker,    member   for    Pontypooli 
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partner  in  the  wealthy  firm  of  Welsh  iron- 
masters, and  one  of  the  roost  promising 
of  the  young  opposition  speakers  in  the 
House.  There  was  the  M'Clavcrty,  chief- 
tain of  the  clan  of  that  name,  and  a  far- 
away cousin  of  the  laird's,  who  drew  a 
handsome  revenue  from  his  barren  her- 
itage, now  that  it  had  been  parcelled  out 
in  deer  forests,  grouse  moors,  and  sheep 
farms.  And  there  was  General  Batters- 
by,  who,  though  getting  on  in  years,  was 
active  as  ever,  who  had  been  a  gay  young 
subaltern  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
when  Moray  had  made  his  acquaintance 
in  garrison  at  Hong  Kong. 

When  Jack  Venables  heard  of  these 
additions  to  the  party,  he  would  have  un- 
doubtedly made  a  wry  face,  had  not  his 
features  been  under  command.  Old  Bat- 
tersby  was  all  very  well,  and  a  capital 
companion  either  on  the  hill  or  in  the 
smoking-room,  though,  with  a  touch  of 
the  formal  courtesy  of  the  older  school, 
he  was  always  saying  something  compli- 
mentary to  Miss  Moray.  But  Calverley 
Baker  and  tlie  M'Claverty  might  just  as 
well  have  been  omitted.  They  were  un- 
married, rich,  rattling,  and  consequently 
eligible;  and  Jack,  though  self-confident, 
was  not  unnaturally  somewhat  jealous, 
and  looked  upon  all  men  as  possible  ri- 
vals. However,  as  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable; 
and  after  all,  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  as 
Leslie  was  "favorite"  in  the  race,  "the 
ruck'*  counted  for  little.  He  cared  still 
less,  one  way  or  another,  when  he  heard 
that  a  certain  Mr.  Maitland,  formerly  a 
merchant  in  Shanghai,  with  his  wife,  who 
was  rather  a  friend  of  Grace's,  were  to  fill 
up  the  house.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  his  uncle  had  incidentally  re- 
turned to  the  subject. 

"  I  have  just  had  a  call  from  Maitland, 
who  came  to  throw  me  over;  and  a  nui- 
sance it  is,  for  I  hate  having  my  plans 
upset;  though  I  have  no  right  to  be  out 
of  temper,  and  it  is  worse  for  him  than 
for  me.  It  seems  his  liver  is  out  of  or- 
der, and  Jenner  has  ordered  him  away  to 
Carlsbad.  1  always  thought  he  was  too 
hard  on  that  old  Madeira  of  his,  though  I 
must  say  it  was  enough  to  tempt  any  man. 
How  well  I  remember  it  myself  in  Shang- 
hai ;  and  the  East  is  the  only  climate  to 
enjoy  the  wine.  However,  he  can't  come, 
and  1  am  exceedingly  sorry.  You  see  I 
am  tilling  the  house  with  guns,  and  his 
wife  would  have  been  a  nice  companion 
for  Grace.  I  hardly  know  whom  to  ask 
in  place  of  them." 

"No  ditficulty  about  that,  sir,  I  should 
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say.  I  could  name  a  score  of  yoar  ac- 
quaintances ofiE-hand  who  would  give  their 
ears  to  go  down  to  GleocoDao." 

'*  Possibly.  But  a  party  in  a  Highlaod 
shooting  quarter  is  like  a  salad :  a  mis- 
take in  the  mixing  simply  poisons  it 
Now  I  thought  the  Maitlands  would  have 
given  it  flavor,  without  disturbing  the 
harmony.  But  come,  Jack,  I  see  yoa 
have  an  idea  —  you  always  have— -so  let 
me  hear  what  you  suggest." 

"  I  was  only  thinking,  sir,  that  you  aod 
.Mr.  Winstanley  get  on  capitally  togeth- 
er; and  I  believe  that  he  would  be  too 
glad  to  make  one  of  the  party." 

"  The  Winstanleys  ?  Why,  it  was  only 
the  other  day  he  told  roe  that  they  were 
all  going,  for  a  roonth  or  more,  to  his 
brother's  place  in  Shropshire.*' 

"If  you  care  to  have  him,  ask  and  try. 
I  am  willing  to  lay  two  to  one  on  the 
result." 

"You  speak  oracularly.  Master  Jack. 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  just  this.  I  ought  to  know  Mr. 
Winstanley  pretty  well  by  this  time;  and 
after  having  had  something  like  six 
months  of  domestic  bliss,  I  fancy  he  would 
welcome  a  bachelor  holiday,  if  he  could 
only  find  a  decent  excuse.  He  likes  your 
company  beyond  all  things ;  he  likes  Les- 
lie, he  likes  me;  aod  after  all  I  have  told 
him  of  the  place,  I  know  he  has  a  longing 
to  see  Glenconan." 

"Well,  if  we  can  prevail  on  him,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  delighted.  And  if  he 
brought  his  daughter,  she  could  keep 
Grace  company  instead  of  Mrs.  Maitland. 
The  girls  seero  to  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  do,"  ex- 
claimed Jack,  with  great  decision.  ''Mr. 
Winstanley  could  hardly  bring  his  daugb* 
ter  without  o£fering  to  take  his  wife,— 
which,  to  be  candid,  I  don't  think  he 
would  consent  to  do,  even  supposing  yoa 
could  put  the  whole  of  the  family  up.** 

For  though  Jack  believed  his  regard 
for  Miss  Winstanley  to  be  purely  platonic, 
on  the  whole  he  foresaw  considerable  en^ 
barrassment  in  having  both  of  the  beaa- 
ties  on  his  arms  at  once.  At  all  eventSi 
his  argument  seemed  unanswerable  to  his 
uncle,  who  declared  that  he  could  noC 
undertake  to  make  both  the  ladies  coi»- 
fortable.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Winstanley 
rather  oppressed  him;  and  when  he  went 
down  from  Eaton  Place  to  the  HighlandSi 
he  fully  meant,  metaphoricallv,  to  cfr 
change  the  court  suit  aod  ruffles  of  his 
London  life  for  the  ease  of  a  loose  sbooi* 
j  ing-jacket  and  knickerbockers. 
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But  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Winstaoley's 
husband,  it  was  a  different  affair  alto- 
gether. Brouj^ht  together  originally  by 
Jack  Venables,  the  ex-diplomatist  and  the 
ex-merchant  had  struck  up  something  very 
like  a  friendship.  When  Winstanley  had 
reminded  Moray  of  havinj;^  met  him  long 
before  at  our  minister's  table  in  Pekm, 
the  Highlander  had  rather  abruptly 
changed  the  subject.  As  we  know  from 
his  frank  talk  with  Leslie,  those  early 
Eastern  reminiscences  of  his  were  at  once 
a  pleasure  and  a  pain.  How  gladly  would 
he  have  lived  the  life  over  a^ain  in  all 
senses,  with  the  exhilarating  stimulus  of 
its  perpetual  excitement,  and  the  mistakes 
that  might  be  rectified  or  avoided !  But 
though,  with  his  regrets  and  its  pleasures, 
it  was  perpetually  in  his  mind,  he  did  not 
care  to  talk  of  it  with  strangers,  still  less 
with  a  singularly  well  informed  man  like 
Winstanley,  who  mi*^ht  be  supposed  to 
know  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade  by 
which  Moray  had  made  his  money.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  proved  to  be  something  like 
the  case  of  Johnson's  meeting  with  Foote 
at  Fitzherbert's  dinner-table :  "  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  pleased;  .  •  .  but  the 
dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork 
and  laugh  it  out.  No,  sir,  he  was  irresist- 
ible." Winstanley  was  so  pleasant  a  com- 
panion that  Moray  was  pleased  in  spite  of 
himself.  And  Moray  came  to  draw  t6 
him  at  last,  for  the  very  reasons  for  which 
he  had  at  first  shunned  him.  Winstanley, 
though  an  honorable  man  according  to  his 
lights,  was  no  fastidious  moralist.  He 
drew  a  line  which,  as  a  British  diplomatist, 
he  had  never  passed  himself;  but  he  ad- 
mired the  dash  of  the  free-traders  who 
had  gone  beyond,  being  fettered  by  no 
official  responsibilities.  He  was  far  too 
well  bred  to  persevere  with  disagreeable 
subjects  in  ordinary  circumstances;  and 
he  could  not  help  remarking  that,  when 
he  touched  on  Oriental  matters,  Moray  was 
ever  ready  to  turn  the  talk.  He  may  have 
attributed  that  reserve  merely  to  the 
natural  modesty  of  the  man.  At  all 
events  he  would  work  round  to  the  topic 
again  and  again,  showing  an  interest  in  it 
that  was  somewliat  out  of  keeping  with 
his  character.  Had  he  appeared  to  have 
any  ulterior  motive,  Moray  would  have 
shut  up  like  an  oyster,  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood very  unmistakably  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  to  speak.  But  Moray's 
penetration  seldom  deceived  him,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  this  man  of  wider  ex- 
periences tlian  his  own  was  veritably 
amused  and  interested.     As  Winstanley 
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had  said  ODce,  in  a  moment  of  unwonted 
expansion  on  both  sides,  — 

**  It  does  delight  my  heart  to  listen  to 
you,  Moray.  You  are  as  good  as  a 
romantic  volume  of  travel,  sport,  and  ad- 
venture, with  all  the  padding  left  out ;  or 
rather  you  are  worth  a  whole  library  of 
volumes,  when  we  can  prevail  on  you  by 
some  chance  to  do  yourself  justice.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  like  much  better,  even 
at  my  time  of  life,  than  to  take  a  passage 
in  a  P.  and  O.  boat  to  Hong  Kon^,  and  to 
go  coasting  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
see  what  that  new  company  proposes  doing 
in  Sumatra,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while 
going  in  for  investments.  Unfortunately 
it  is  too  late;  Mrs.  Winstanley  would  sue 
for  a  separation  if  I  proposed  it;  and 
fancy  the  horrors  of  a  voyage  in  the 
tropics  if  one  were  laid  on  the  back  by  a 
fit  of  the  gout.  No,  going  is  out  of  the 
question ;  so  the  next  best  thing  is  making 
the  journey  under  the  guidance  of  a  man 
who  is  the  personally  conducting  Cook  of 
tropical  tours  in  the  fancy." 

That  Moray  believed  to  be  the  actual 
state  of  the  case;  and  believing  it,  he 
became  so  ready  to  talk,  that  at  last  it  was 
he  who  would  sometimes  lead  theconver* 
sation  in  that  direction.  Winstanley,  as 
a  rule,  was  by  no  means  addicted  to  letting 
anybody  else  indulge  in  monologues.  He 
liked  to  hear  himself:  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  generally  worth  listening  to,  and 
nobody  was  more  quickly  bored.  But  he 
treated  Moray  as  something  between  a 
melodramatic  piece  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
and  a  sensational  romance  by  Jules  Verne. 
He  could  come  and  take  him  up  at  any 
time,  without  being  tied  to  hours  or  to 
cramped  stalls  in  the  pit ;  without  even 
the  trouble  of  holding  a  cumbersome 
book,  or  the  necessity  of  denying  himself 
his  cigarette.  So  it  came  about,  that  very 
often  of  an  evening  the  two  men  met  in  one 
of  their  smoking-rooms,  for  it  was  only 
coarse  tobacco  Winstanley  objected  to. 
The  emotional  side  of  Glenconan's  Celtic 
nature  would  get  uppermost:  he  would 
rise  out  of  his  lounging-chair  and  tramp 
across  the  room,  balcacting  the  scenes  he 
so  dramatically  described ;  while  his  audi- 
ence of  one  would  keep  him  up  to  the 
mark  by  paying  him  the  compliment  of 
the  most  intelligent  attention. 

Really,  on  these  by  no  means  rare  occa- 
sions it  would  have  been  worth  while  to 
put  either  eye  or  ear  to  the  keyhole* 
Winstanley  would  leave  a  business-like 
Board  meeting  in  the  city,  or  the  whist- 
room  at  the  Travellers,  to  pass  the 
latter  hours  of  the  night  in  a  gilded  mirage 
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of  cigarette  and  cheroot  smoke,  conjuring 
up  a  succession  of  mental  pictures  that 
were  vividly  stamped  on  the  mental  retina 
next  morning,  and  which  his  memory  was 
always  recalling  through  the  day.  Well 
might  Jack  Venables  opine  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Glen- 
conan.  Jack  seldom  spoke  confidently 
except  on  a  certainty;  and  more  than  once 
Winstanley  had  expressed  a  warm  admira- 
tion for  his  uncle. 

**  You  neglect  your  opportunities,  Jack, 
in  not  joining  us  more  often,  though  per- 
haps the  nabob  might  be  less  animated  in 
that  case  ;  for  he  seems  to  think  that  two 
are  company  and  three  are  none.  Till  I 
got  him  into  the  habit  of  those  tite-Htite 
rehearsals  of  the  past,  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  half  that  is  in  him.  If  he 
has  not  been  everywhere  —  for  there,  at 
least,  I  have  the  advantage  of  him  —  he 
has  done  almost  everything  man  could  do 
within  the  sphere  of  his  indomitable 
activity.  Sometimes  I  think  he  is  just 
the  fellow  to  do  it  all  over  again  ;  some- 
times I  don't  — for  occasionally,  when  the 
excitement  dies  down,  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  he  looks  back  regretfully, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  absurd.  But  I 
tell  you,  sir,  again,  you  ought  to  hear  him 
when  he  shows  to  most  advantage ;  it  is 
better  than  any  number  of  plays,  even  as 
plays  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Why,  sir,"  Jack  might  say,  "if  ever 
my  uncle  should  come  to  grief,  according 
to  you,  he  might  make  his  fortune  on  the 
boards." 

"Or  in  lecturing  on  'Passages  from  my 
Past,'  in  the  States  —  the  sort  of  thing 
that  seems  to  be  the  fashion  nowa- 
days. But  no,  that  would  never  do ;  he 
is  far  more  self-conscious  than  any  of  his 
friends  suppose,  and  he  wants  a  select 
and  appreciative  audience  of  a  solitary 
listener.  As  I  said,  however,  you  ought 
to  hear  him.  Now  we  are  becalmed  off 
the  banks  of  surf,  breaking  over  coral 
reefs,  with  unearthly  stillness  brooding  in 
the  air,  before  the  tornado  bursts  from  the 
storm  clouds;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  in 
the  mean  time  but  the  creaking  of  the 
blocks  on  board,  or  the  screams  of  the 
sea-fowl  floating  towards  the  shore.  Now 
we  have  got  up  the  back  of  a  tyrannical 
rajah,  who  is  hesitating  between  ordering 
us  o£f  to  immediate  execution,  or  handing 
us  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  tor- 
mentors ;  or  we  are  threading  the  jungles, 
looking  over  our  shoulders  in  terror,  ex- 
pecting a  flight  of  poisoned  arrows  out  of 
the  thickets;  or  we  are  awakening  from 
pleasant  dreams  of  Scotland  in  a  hammock 
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slung  in  the  shade  of  a  tpice  grove,  to 
a  cobra  or  an  anaconda  hunj;  ap  by  its 
tail,  with  its  forked  tongue  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  our  opening  eyelids.  Bat  I  oolj 
say  again  you  ought  to  hear  hira." 

While,  if  Winstanley  was  willing  to  go 
down  to  Glenconan,  Morav,  now  that  it 
had  been  suggested,  liked  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing him  there.  Though  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  —  or  rather,  in  the  depths  of  bis 
conscience  —  he  was  inclined  to  distrust 
this  new  friend  as  an  evil  genius.  That 
good-humored  companion,  with  his  easy 
philosophy,  was  the  very  opposite  of 
Ralph  Leslie.  Had  Moray  been  under 
sentence  of  death,  it  was  Leslie  be  would 
have  sent  for  to  play  the  confessor.  Bat 
when  the  world,  with  its  wicked  old  mea- 
ories,  got  the  upper  hand,  Winstanley  was 
assuredly  the  more  agreeable  companion. 
A  man,  too,  whose  honor  there  was  no 
impeaching,  and  who  was  welcomed  as 
the  embodiment  of  integrity  on  the  best 
Boards  in  the  City.  Yet,  upright  as  he 
was,  and  with  his  unblemished  antece- 
dents, Moray  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  submitting  his  scruples  to  him.  Not 
because  Winstanley  would  have  con- 
demned, but  quite  the  contrary.  He 
would  have  ridiculed  the  scruples  he 
could  not  even  understand,  if  ridicule  bad 
not  been  a  breach  of  good  manners;  and 
Moray,  though  he  might  wish  to  be  con- 
vinced, had  no  desire  to  be  deluded. 

CHAPTER  xvin. 
A  BUDGET  OF  NEWS,  GOOD  >i 

For  reasons  best  known  to  herself  it 
occurred  to  Miss  Winstanley  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  accompany  her  father  to 
the  north.  Not  by  any  means  that  Wrekin 
Castle  was  likely  to  be  dull,  for  her  uncle 
was  sure  to  fill  it  with  company.  Her 
first  idea  was  to  sound  Mr.  Venables  io 
all  good-fellowship,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  an  invitation.  On  second 
thoughts,  and  again  for  reasons  bnt 
known  to  herself,  she  changed  her  miod« 
and  applied  to  her  father.  Winstanley 
was  no  such  doting  parent  as  Moray ;  and 
yet  Julia,  though  with  more  trouble  and 
diplomacy,  generally  succeeded  like  Grace 
in  getting  her  way.  Had  she  not  known 
him  well,  when  she  broke  the  matter  to 
him,  his  manner  of  receiving  the  proposal 
would  have  efiEectually  discouraged  her. 

'*  Nonsense,  my  dear.  It  would  not  bt 
the  thing  at  all  —  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  your  own  good  sense  must  tell 
you.  In  the  first  place,  you  ought  to  stay 
with  your  mother ;  in  the  nexty  and  that 
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is  still  more  decisive,  I  don't  know  Moray 
sufficiently  well  to  take  a  liberty  with  him. 
Those  Highland  houses  are  always  filled 
for  the  twelfth,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it 
that  no  rooms  are  going  a-begging." 

He  felt  immediately  that  if  he  meant  to 
be  firm,  he  had  better  have  stuck  to  a  flat 
refusal.  By  weakly  giving  reasons,  he 
admitted  the  thing  was  not  impracticable; 
and  Miss  Julia,  seeing  her  way,  immedi- 
ately set  herself  to  argue. 

**  Mamma  is  always  glad  I  should  amuse 
myself,  and  she  is  always  perfectly  happy 
at  the  Castle.  Besides,  I  need  only  be 
away  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  the 
most.  As  for  not  taking  a  liberty  with 
Mr.  Moray,  is  it  not  rather  rash  to  say 
anything  of  that  when  you  know  how  he 
has  been  running  after  your  society  of 
late  ?  Mr.  Venables  has  remarked  it  more 
than  once,  and  said  he  never  knew  him  so 
quickly  taken  by  any  one.  As  for  bis 
house  being  full,  you  have  often  told  me 
that  Highland  mansions  are  made  of 
india-rubber,  and  can  always  be  made  to 
stretch  as  the  owner  pleases.  And  I  do 
think,  between  you  and  me,  papa,  I  should 
be  rather  an  acquisition  than  an  encum- 
brance to  the  shooting  party  —  especially 
if  the  weather  were  wet." 

Winstanley  looked  at  her,  and  could 
not  honestly  deny  it.  He  hesitated,  and 
his  daughter  saw  he  was  lost.  She  was  a 
lively  travelling  companion,  and  gave  lit- 
tle trouble.  If  he  chose  to  go  on  to  Skye 
or  anywhere  else,  he  could  always  send 
her  south  and  remain  en  garqon.  She 
might  possibly  add  to  his  pleasure;  she 
could  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  com- 
fort; and  that  being  the  case,  he  was  glad 
to  gratify  her.  Prudence  suggested  no 
particular  objections,  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  the  match-making  point  of  view, 
which  the  veteran  speculator  always  kept 
vaguely  before  him.  Jack  Venables  and 
the  poet  were  both  as  good  as  engaged  to 
their  cuusin,  since  both  seemed  to  have 
set  their  hearts  upon  winning  her.  For 
Leslie  made  little  concealment  of  the 
hopes  which  Jack  had  avowed.  And 
neither  of  the  other  young  men  who  made 
up  the  party  could  be  called  detrimentals, 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  Miss 
Winstanley  kissed  him,  when  he  promised 
*'to  see  what  could  be  done ;"  but  was 
only  moderately  grateful.  Not  that  she 
did  not  consider  the  visit  as  good  as  ar- 
ranged ;  but,  as  her  habit  was,  she  had 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
surmised  how  far  selfish  considerations 
had  weighed  with  him.  Perhaps  she  over- 
rated  these  and  undervalued  bis  a£fec- 
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tioQ  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  the  fault  was  very 
much  his  own.  He  went  on  to  say,  some- 
what dolefully,  — 

**  But  there  are  always  the  two  difficul- 
ties to  be  got  over.  There  is  the  indis- 
cretion of  seeming  to  force  you  oq  Moray 
—  and  his  daughter;  he  has  never  hinted 
at  a  wish  to  receive  any  ladies.  And  what 
is  more  serious,  though  less  embarrassing, 
there  is  the  certainty  of  a  battle-royal  with 
your  mother." 

Had  Miss  Winstanley  spokea  out 
frankly,  she  might  have  said  that  she  ought 
to  be  hardened  to  those  single  combats 
with  her  mother  by  this  time.  What  she 
^dt.d  say  was,  **  Oh,  I  undertake  to  settle  it 
all  with  mamma,  so  you  need  have  no  sort 
of  annoyance.  As  for  the  Morays,  I  am 
sure  nobody  knows  better  than  you  how  to 
turn  an  apparent  indiscretion  into  a  com- 
pliment. So  far  as  Grace  is  concerned, 
we  have  always  got  on  so  well  that  I  be- 
lieve she  may  rather  like  having  me  on 
my  own  account.  Besides,  you  should 
know  enough  of  us  girls  by  this  time  to 
be  sure  that  she  will  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  caa  relieve  her  of  superfluous 
lovers,  and  leave  her  to  make  herself 
quietly  happy  in  her  own  way." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  between 
Miss  Winstanley  and  her  mother,  appar- 
ently she  had  not  overestimated  her  influ- 
ence. And  Moray's  hospitable  nature 
would  have  left  him  powerless  to  refuse 
her  visit,  even  had  be  not  thought  she 
would  be  a  pleasant  companion  for  Grace. 
Rather  than  refuse,  indeed,  he  would  have 
had  a  booth  or  **  bothy  "  knocked  up  for 
himself  at  the  shortest  notice,  where  he 
would  have  slept  on  a  camp  bed  or  a  mat- 
tress of  heather  shoots.  Grace  merely 
lifted  her  eyebrows  slightly  when  she 
heard  of  the  proposal.  She  liked  Miss 
Winstanley  well  enough,  but  she  rather 
resented  a  liberty  she  traced  to  the  young 
lady.  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  sus- 
pected a  motive  in  it,  —  not  that  she  was 
jealous,  certainly  not. 

I  have  said  that  June  in  itself  is  the 
most  delightfully  exhilarating  of  all 
months  in  the  Highlands;  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  superior  excitement  of  the 
opening  days  of  the  grouse-shooting.  The 
days  are  still  long;  the  daybreaks  and 
the  sunsets  are  glorious;  the  chances 
should  be  in  favor  of  settled  weather ;  and 
the  great  work  of  the  week  is  apparent  in 
the  minds  of  everybody.  Of  course  I  do 
not  speak  of  exceptional  years,  when  the 
moors  have  been  swept  by  the  deadly 
grouse  disease,  leaving  behind  it  a  solitude 
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strewed  with  skeletons,  or  only  enlivened 
by  the  cynical  crowinor  of  some  toujjh, 
seasoned  old  cocks,  apparently  as  proof  to 
the  pestilence  as  they  are  shy  of  the  guns. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  the  first  of  the  season 
ts  especially  enjoyable  to  gentlemen  who 
live  all  the  year  round  in  the  north.  They 
go  to  work  with  intense  earnestness  no 
doubt,  despatchint;  their  business  with  de- 
ceptive airs  of  satisfaction.  But  after  all, 
the  sport  comes  to  them  in  the  routine  of 
regular  tasks ;  they  range  from  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  through  June,  deer  and 
many  sorts  of  miscellaneous  shooting; 
and  it  is  for  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  year 
at  the  outside  that  they  have  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  trial  of  killing  nothing 
whatever.  There  may  be  exceptions,  of 
course  ;  but  as  a  rule  I  suspect  they  have 
little  more  appreciation  of  the  romantic 
than  the  Abyssinian  savage  who  hunts 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile,  or 
the  ferryman  who  plies  for  fares  beneath 
the  rapids  of  Niagara.  Now  it  is  another 
thing  altogether  with  the  men  who  get  the 
key  of  the  forests  and  the  moors  after  a 
long-drawn  season  in  London.  If  they  be 
not  utterly  blaU  or  broken  down,  they 
feel  like  so  many  schoolboys  let  loose  fur 
the  holidays.  For  a  time  at  least  the 
spirit  rises  superior  to  the  flesh,  and 
though  it  be  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  they 
hold  their  own  upon  the  hills  with  the  hill- 
men.  But  if  that  be  the  case  with  the 
men,  it  is  far  more  so  with  the  ladies,  un- 
less, indeed,  they  be  thoroughbred  Cock- 
neys. The  life  of  a  woman  in  London  is 
as  artificial  as  the  fashions  in  her  dress. 
As  she  compresses  herself  in  tight-fltting 
garments,  fantastically  cut  to  disflgure  her 
shape,  and  to  balk  her  in  all  her  natural 
movements,  so  she  is  condemned  to 
breathe  most  objectionable  air ;  while  she 
can  never  stir  abroad  without  an  escort. 
She  takes  her  evening  recreation  in  over- 
heated dining-rooms,  heavily  laden  with 
those  smells  of  the  cookery  which  are  by 
no  means  disagreeable  in  moderation, — 
or  in  reception-rooms  which  are  something 
between  a  Russian  bath  and  a  smelting 
furnace.  Nor  does  she  gain  much  by 
opening  the  windows  at  home,  beyond  in- 
haling the  odors  of  gutters  or  gas-lamps, 
or  of  the  back-smoke  that  has  been  filtered 
through  unswept  chimneys,  and  impreg- 
nated by  the  refuse  of  the  mews  behind. 
Yet  she  holds  on  to  the  day  of  her  release, 
in  a  stern  sense  of  self-sacriticing  duty ; 
and  it  shows  that  we  have  our  everyday 
martyrs  among  us,  who  should  rank  with 
the  virgin  legions  of  the  Saint  Ursulas. 
If  she  is  a  matron,  she  is  bound  to  see  her 


daughters  married;  if  she  is  a  maiden, 
she  is  bent  on  getting  married  herself;  if 
she  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a 
spinster  soured  by  disappointments,  she 
is  nevertheless  bound,  in  obedience  to  the 
instincts  of  her  sex,  to  immolate  herself  to 
the  society  which  shrinks  from  her  as  an 
incubus.  But  though  the  strooj;  sense  of 
duty  may  carry  her  along,  a  delicious  re- 
action will  come  with  the  release.  For  a 
day  or  two,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  a 
delightful  change  from  west  London  to 
the  dulness  of  any  picturesque  farmhouse 
in  the  country.  And  when  she  is  trans- 
ported to  the  grandest  scenery  in  the 
islands,  and  let  down  easily  by  residence 
in  a  comfortable  country-house,  with  pleas* 
ant  company  and  all  desirable  luxuries, 
then  for  a  few  weeks  the  emancipated  fe* 
male  is  in  paradise.  Ennui  will  come 
later:  in  the  mean  time  she  is  scepticalor 
agnostical  about  it.  Meantime  it  is  rap- 
ture to  go  and  to  come,  without  orderin|S 
the  carriage  an  hour  or  two  before,  or 
summoning  a  servant  as  protector.  It  is 
rapture  to  count  on  an  appetite  at  dinner, 
notwithstanding  reckless  indulgence  at  a 
five  o'clock  tea,  over  sweet  cakes  and  all 
manner  of  abominations;  for  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  women  are  gonrmandet^ 
though  unintelligent  ^ourmanties*  It  is 
rapture  to  stroll  out  to  mark  the  sunsets, 
when  the  western  horizon  is  glowing  in 
golden  lights,  and  each  fleecy  cloud  in  its 
lustrous  beauty  reflects  poetical  inspira- 
tion from  the  showers  of  sparks  flying 
back  from  the  receding  wheels  of  the  sun* 
god's  chariot.  And  it  is  most  rapturous 
and  invigorating  of  all,  to  breathe  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  through  open 
windows ;  revelling  in  unwonted  lightness 
of  spirits  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
mountain  solitudes.  Then,  for  the  time 
at  least,  we  are  lifted  out  of  ourselves; 
the  temptations  of  our  everyday  life  are 
left  behind  us  ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Toang 
men  and  maidens  in  particular,  will  tnrn 
lightly  and  easily  to  dreams  of  love. 

In  that  particular  August  the  Highland 
weather  was  almost  perfect.  There  was 
pretty  nearly  constant  sunshine,  yet  the 
temperature  was  cooled  by  the  tMreezea 
and  the  light-flying  showers.  So  that  a 
drift  of  fleecy  clouds  from  time  to  time 
would  break  the  monotony  of  the  deep 
azure  of  the  heavens;  and  though  the 
<>lass  stood  encouragingly  above  set  fair, 
each  morning  the  hills,  the  lakes,  and  the 
valleys  were  draped  in  fantastic  wreaths 
of  vapor.  The  flne*weather  liase  made  a 
lire  agreeable,  when  the  peat  sparkled 
through  the  crackling  oak  logs,  and  then 
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it  extinguished  itself  naturally  in  the  sun- 
rays  that  beat  hotly  after  breakfast  on  the 
grave)  before  the  house.  The  party  was 
in  good  humor  with  itself  and  all  the 
world ;  and  the  s^uests  must  have  been 
the  most  fastidious  of  mortals  had  they  not 
felt  thoroughly  contented.  Allowances 
made  for  somewhat  cramped  accommoda- 
tion, they  were  surrounded  with  every 
conceivable  luxury.  Even  Calverley  Ba- 
ker, a  born  sybarite,  whose  brand-new 
palatial  villa  near  Cardiff  was  renowned 
far  and  near  as  a  marvel  of  sumptuous  fit- 
ting up,  gave  unqualified  praise  to  the 
comforts  of  his  old-fashioned  bedroom, 
where  lounging-chairs  covered  with  light- 
colored  cretonnes  contrasted  pleasantly 
with  the  low  ceiling  and  the  quaintly  anti- 
quated cupboards.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  ingenious  ^^^surpassed 
himself,  though  sorely  tried  by  unpunctu- 
ality  at  meals.  And  after  dinner,  with  the 
windows  thrown  open  to  the  night,  the 
conversation  circulated  as  briskly  as  the 
Ch&teau  Lafitte,  to  be  followed  by  music 
and  flirtations  when  the  gentlemen  joined- 
the  ladies,  with  a  rubber  at  whist  for  those 
who  liked  it.  Then  in  that  easy  life  the 
austerity  of  the  convenances  might  be 
safely  disregarded.  There  were  strolls  in 
the  moonlight  along  the  shores  of  the 
loch,  when  Venables  or  Leslie  —  even  Mr. 
Baker  or  the  M'Claverty  —  had  opportu- 
nities, if  they  chose,  of  becoming  senti- 
mental. In  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  on  so  pleasant  a  footing,  that  the 
latter  at  least  were  loath  to  separate; 
and,  except  upon  the  great  day  of  the 
twelfth,  sport  became  rather  a  recreation 
than  a  business.  Even  Battersby,  who, 
being  elderly,  was  supposed  to  be  unim- 
pressionable, was  so  far  subjugated  that 
he  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  be 
overruled,  when  he  had  murmured  some 
protests  against  this  heterodoxy.  In  fact, 
when  he  had  tried  to  make  a  feeble  stand. 
Jack  Venables  had  been  down  upon  him 
with  that  pleasant  manner  which  depre- 
cated resistance  and  gave  no  offence. 

"  Why  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  my 
dear  general?  Your  intelligence  maybe 
clouded  a  little  by  the  prejudices  of  hab- 
it;  but  to  a  man  of  your  gallantry,  it  must 
surely  seem  absurd  to  refuse  the  good 
the  gods  provide  you.  You  can  shoot 
every  year  with  Jack,  Tom,  or  Harry  — 
hardened  bachelors  like  myself,  who  sim- 
ply make  a  business  of  butchery.  But  it 
is  not  more  than  once  or  so  in  a  lifetime 
that  you  have  the  chance  of  strewing  the 
game-panniers  with  summer  flowers,  and 
wreathing  the  gun-barrels  in   roses.      If 


we  do  ruffle  Donald's  shaggy  eyebrows 
by  alterine  the  beats  —  if  we  do  waste  an 
extra  half-hour  or  so  after  luncheon  •» 
what  does  it  matter?  My  motto  when 
out  holiday  making  is,  Vive  la  bagatelle  / 
and  I  vote  for  the  ladies  joining  us  again 
to-morrow." 

They  were  discussing  their  plans  in  the 
smoking-room,  where  neither  of  the  fa* 
thers  chanced  to  be  present,  so  they  might 
chat  all  the  more  freely.  After  Jack's 
persuasive  apostrophe,  the  general  looked 
around  him  and  over  bis  shoulder,  but 
could  see  no  supports  coming  up.  On 
the  contrary,  both  the  M*Claverty  and 
Mr.  Baker  approved  Jack's  arguments  by 
eloquent  silence;  while  Leslie,  as  we 
know,  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
subject,  since  he  only  took  to  the  hill  as 
an  amateur  and  an  onlooker.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  advocate 
misogyny  under  the  circumstances.  So 
the  general,  having  delivered  his  con- 
science, shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
laughed. 

**  If  I  were  Glenconan  now,  or  Win- 
Stanley  either,  for  that  matter,  I  should 
distrust  you  hardened  bachelors,  Mr. 
Venables.  However,  I  suppose  there  is 
no  help  for  it;  there  should  be  safety  for 
the  young  ladies  in  company,  and  you 
can't  do  much  harm  on  the  open  hill. 
Thank  heaven,  I  never  had  a  daughter!" 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  such  emphatic  grat- 
itude that,  while  the  rest  of  the  smoking 
party  burst  out  laughing,  it  brought  some- 
thing like  a  blush  to  Mr.  Venables's 
cheek.  Seeing  that  the  stray  shaft  seemed 
to  have  gone  home,  and  thinking  himself 
that  Mr.  Venables's  matrimonial  schemes 
could  be  no  affair  of  his,  the  general 
changed  the  subject. 

**By  the  way,  where  are  our  worthy 
host  and  Winstanley?  I  suppose  they 
are  talking  China,  as  usual,  over  their 
cheroots.  Well,  birds  of  a  feather  will 
flock  together;  but  it  appears  to  me  they 
are  getting  abominably  unsociable  of  an 
evening — .a  charge  which  no  one  can 
bring  against  any  of  you  young  gentlemen. 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  you 
away  from  the  piano  to-night." 

Winstanley  and  Moray  were  pacing  the 
gravel  together  out  of  doors.  The  for- 
mer, though  he  pulled  his  cloak  closer 
about  him,  was  setting  the  night  air  and 
chances  of  rheumatism  at  defiance ;  while 
the  latter,  in  evening  dress,  with  unbut- 
toned waistcoat,  drew  in  the  health  of  his 
native  hills  voluptuously,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  powerful  lungs.  He  looked  the 
picture  of  robust  health  and  perfect  hu- 
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man  contentment.  Winstanley,  glancing 
at  him,  thought  as  much,  and  envied  him. 
He  said  so,  too,  with  a  laugh,  in  which 
there  was  some  slia;ht  touch  of  bitterness ; 
and  then  proceeded,  half  musing  aloud,  to 
draw  a  contrast  between  himself  and  his 
companion,  considerably  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage. Moray  did  not  take  up  the 
challenge,  as  the  other  had  perhaps  meant 
he  should.  At  that  moment  he  felt  at 
perfect  peace  with  himself,  with  his  con- 
science, and  with  all  the  world.  If  life 
after  middle  age  is  not  very  much  a  ques- 
tion of  livers  and  blue  pills,  at  all  events 
we  view  it  very  differently  under  different 
circumstances.  In  the  exhilaration  of  the 
change  from  Eaton  Place  to  the  Glen; 
with  the  bracing  that  had  come  to  him 
from  hard  walking  and  good  shooting;  in 
the  happiness  of  seeing  his  daughter 
blooming  and  bright,  and  his  guests  in 
the  best  of  spirits  about  him,  —  Moray 
had  cast  his  worries  to  the  winds,  and 
reconciled  himself  to  his  prosperity.  Even 
the  presence  of  Leslie,  with  the  recollec- 
tions it  evoked,  had  ceased  for  some  days 
past  to  bring  any  reproach  to  him.  So 
be  answered  Winstanley  li<;htly  enough. 

"  I  know  no  one  who  need  less  envy 
me  than  you;  yet,  on  my  word,  I  have 
good  cause  to  be  grateful.  In  fact,  to- 
night I  feel  almost  heathenish,  as  if  I 
should  either  offer  a  propitiatory  sacritice 
to  the  fates,  or  pray,  like  the  tyrant  of 
Samos,  for  some  small  piece  of  misfor- 
tune to  trouble  ray  prosperity." 

**  Please  don*t  talk  like  that,  my  good 
fellow,"  said  the  other.  **  Though  I  am 
neither  romantic  nor  yet  superstitious,  you 
positively  make  me  shudder.  Misfortunes 
come  soon  enough  and  without  praying 
for,  you  may  take  your  oath  of  that ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  with  your  health  and 
your  money,  and  all  the  rest,  you  may  be 
content  to  take  the  good  the  gods  provide 
you.  But  apropos  to  praying  for  breaks 
in  prosperity,  it  strikes  me  that  the  clouds 
are  banking  up  for  a  storm.  And  an- 
other thing  strikes  me,  and  that  is,  a  chill 
in  the  air  coming  down  the  valley.  At 
any  rate,  I  accept  it  as  a  warning  that  it 
is  high  time  to  go  indoors." 

There  are  changes  in  the  mountain 
weather  that  come  up  mysteriously  as 
they  pass  quickly,  —  changes  that  go  by 
almost  unnuted  by  the  weather-glass.  Mo- 
ray drew  his  curtains  to  look  out  before 
going  to  bed,  and  could  hardly  have  known 
the  summer  night  for  the  same  that  had 
been  beaming  on  him  barely  an  hour  be- 
fore from  its  myriads  of  twinkling  stars. 
The  moon  was   still  visible   in  her  pale 


radiance,  but  the  upper  edge  of  the  disc 
was  cut  straight  across  and  blotted  out 
by  the  black  line  of  a  swiftly  descendiog 
cloud  belt.  Three-fourths  of  the  sleepioj; 
loch  was  still  shimmering  in  a  sheet  of 
silver,  that  seemed  slowly  to  rise  and  fall 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  peaceful  respi* 
ration  of  a  tranquil  sleeper.  Yet  even  as 
he  looked,  he  was  reminded  of  the  Eaatem 
myth,  as  he  saw  the  silver  swiftly  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  storm  demon  of  the  dark* 
ness.  One  moment,  each  gnarled  and 
stunted  tree  or  each  patch  of  heather  that 
clung  to  the  steep  escarpments  of  the 
opposite  mountain  walls,  stood  out  as  if 
in  the  glare  of  some  great  electric  light, 
slightly  toned  down  and  mellowed  by  the 
distance.  The  next,  the  cliffs  themselves 
had  faded  into  spectral  shadows,  which 
vanished  in  their  turn  into  outer  darkness 
with  the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  behind 
the  clouds.  It  was  a  depressing  sight, 
and  he  shuddered  involuntarily  as  the 
breath  of  the  night  air  came  id  colder 
puffs.  He  was  ashamed  of  what  he  char- 
acterized as  his  morbid  susceptib'lities: 
he  blew  out  the  candles  and  stepped  into 
bed.  But  sleep  refused  to  come  at  his 
call ;  he  tossed  and  turned ;  he  threw  off 
the  clothes;  he  went  off  into  feverish 
dreams,  and  woke  from  them  more  fever^ 
ish  and  restless.  And  he  gladly  welcomed 
the  first  grey  glimmerings  of  the  dawn,  as 
the  short  summer  night  gave  place  to  the 
life  of  morning.  When  he  rose  and  looked 
out  again,  the  storm  had  passed  over;  It 
must  have  discharged  itself  far  away  to 
the  south,  as  he  could  hear  by  the  mutter- 
ings  of  distant  thunder-peals.  At  Glen- 
conan,  though  the  ground  seemed  to 
smoke  with  the  lifting  mists  of  the  dawo» 
the  sky  and  atmosphere  were  clear  as 
before.  Moray's  romance  seldom  prompt- 
ed him  to  eccentricities.  But  for  once  in 
his  life  he  felt  disposed  to  a  very  early 
promenade,  and  he  excused  himself  by 
the  prospect  of  a  plunge  in  the  loch. 

**  A  walk  will  do  me  all  the  j^^ood  in  the 
world,"  he  said  to  himself.    **  It  will  shake 
off  those  absurd  phantasmagoria  that  have 
beset   me.      Everybody  in  the   house  is 
asleep;  nobody  need  be  a  bit  the  wiser.** 
So,  like  a  burglar  devising  his  stealthy 
arrangements  from   the  inside,  he  softly 
I  slid  up  the  casement  to  its  greatest  width, 
passed  his  bulky  person  with  some  diffi- 
culty through  the  opening,  and  stepped 
gently  on  to  the  roof  of  the  verandah  thai 
I  ran    under  the  window.     *'  If    I  have  to 
I  enter  again  by  escalade,"  he  thought,  "1 
i  can  always  find  a  ladder."     And  from  the 
i  gently  sloping  roof  of  the  verandah,  be 
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lowered  himself  down  upoa  the  grass  with 
UDwoQted  agility. 

The  prescriptioD  of  air  and  exercise 
worked  wonderfully.  He  felt  decidedly 
better  with  the  expansion  of  his  lun^s,  as 
he  sculled  a  boat  across  the  loch  to  the 
isle  of  the  heronry.  He  was  almost  him- 
self again,  as  he  set  foot  on  the  strip  of 
silvery  shingle,  and  dragged  up  his  boat 
half  high  and  dry.  As  yet  there  was 
nothing  like  actual  sunshine,  though  he 
could  see  the  first  faint  reflections  of  the 
day  already  glimmering  behind  the  dis- 
tant peaks  to  the  eastward.  The  aspect 
of  everything  about  him  was  vague  and 
mysterious.  The  rising  fogs  hanging 
about  the  birchen  and  alder  copses  took 
all  manner  of  fantastic  forms.  A  dozen 
times  he  could  have  imagined  that  the 
phantom  of  the  martyred  saint  was  dog- 
ging his  steps  or  eluding  his  advance. 
The  black  tops  of  the  Scotch  firs,  stand- 
ing out  like  an  archipelago  of  dark  islands 
from  the  sea  of  billowy  vapors,  seemed  ap- 
propriate places  of  habitation  for  the  spec- 
tral-like herons,  which  occasionally  flit- 
ted from  amongst  the  boughs,  and  silently 
melted  out  of  sight.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  all  such  unwholesome  fancies  were 
cheerily  dissipated  by  the  merry  concert 
of  the  birds  which  are  silent  through  ao 
August  day.  And  as  his  spirits  rose  to 
the  notes  of  thrush  and  blackbird,  he 
stripped  his  clothes  above  a  convenient 
block  of  projecting  rock,  and  took  a  head- 
er into  the  deep,  cold  water.  The  shock 
completed  what  the  birds  had  commenced. 
Moray  was  a  magnificent  swimmer.  The 
art  a  Highland  education  had  begun,  had 
been  practised  in  the  tepid  Eastern  seas, 
where  you  live  in  the  water  when  you  can, 
to  escape  from  the  furnaces  of  the  land. 
Swimming  low  at  first,  as  he  got  braced 
by  the  cool  waves  and  exhilarated  by  the 
sense  of  rapid  motion,  he  gradually  raised 
head  and  shoulders  at  each  stroke,  cleav- 
ing the  water  in  showers  of  spray,  and 
leaving  the  long  trail  of  the  bubbles  break- 
ing behind  him.  Herons  floated  up  from 
their  fishing  stations  in  the  shallows; 
teals  and  ducks  rose  quacking  from  their 
feeding-grounds  in  the  sedges;  and  no 
doubt  there  was  unwonted  commotion 
among  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  usually 
peaceful  pools.  But  if  Moray  scared  the 
animal  creation,  his  own  calm  was  re- 
stored; and  when  he  had  rubbed  himself 
down  and  slipped  back  into  his  garments, 
like  Martin  Chuzzlewit  after  gulping  the 
sherry  cobbler,  he  was  another  man  in 
every  essential  particular.  Rowing  home- 
wards, and  regaining  the  house  in  aglow, 
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he  could  laugh  at  all  his  superstitious  fore- 
bodings ;  and  when  he  came  down  to  the 
breakfast  table  after  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
sheets,  his  daughter  remarked  on  his  rosy 
appearance,  and  all  went  merry  as  mar- 
riage bells  till  the  luncheon  hour. 

*'  We  have  had  a  delightful  morning  — 
Julia  and  I,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  first 
of  the  shooting  parties  arrived  at  the  well, 
at  which  the  young  ladies  were  awaiting 
the  guns. 

**So  have  we,"  her  father  rejoined, 
speaking  confidently  for  his  companions, 
"although  possibly  the  sport  might  have 
been  better.  But  it  is  a  perfect  day  for 
shooting ;  and,  considering  the  breakfast 
I  made,  I  never  in  my  life  felt  more  ready 
for  lunch.  I  vote  we  give  the  other  loiter- 
ing gentlemen  no  law ;  so  you  had  better 
let  us  see  what  you  have  got  for  us." 

As  he  spoke,  the  stalking-hats  of  the 
other  gentlemen  were  seen  rising  above 
the  sky-line  of  the  nearest  hill ;  and  very 
soon  they  all  lay  reclining  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  around  an  ex- 
ceedingly tempting  repast.  It  would  have 
made  a  pretty  picture  for  a  Scottish  Wat* 
teau ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  at  none 
of  the  meetings  in  the  *'  Decameron  "  did 
the  minutes  ever  go  by  more  gaily.  All 
the  more  so  that  there  was  no  story-tell- 
ing, and  that  the  chatter  to  the  symphony 
of  knives  and  forks  was  lively  rather  than 
witty.  Little  did  Moray  or  his  daughter 
think  that  it  was  but  the  treacherous  lull 
before  a  terrible  storm  —  that  they  were 
already  in  the  shadow  of  a  lasting  sorrow, 
and  that  the  messenger  of  evil  was  already 
approaching  on  the  legs  of  a  Highland 
laddie. 

'*  Now,  what  may  Master  Colin  want  ?  ** 
queried  Jack  Venables,  as  he  marked  a 
sturdy  Highland  boy  jump  the  little  burn 
below,  and  come  bounding  up  the  bank  in 
their  direction. 

**Vm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Moray 
carelessly.  **  Possibly  Walker  may  have 
sent  him  after  us  with  something  he  for- 
got to  pack  in  the  hampers." 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope,"  exclaimed 
Grace,  with  something  like  a  presenti- 
ment. 

"Bad  news!  nonsense,"  returned  Mo- 
ray, the  more  confidently  that  his  daugh- 
ter's remark  recalled  his  forebodings  of 
the  night.  "  He  has  brought  a  handful  of 
newspapers,  I  see.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
thoughtful  attention  of  Walker's,  as  he 
knew  we  were  lunching  near  the  house. 
All  the  same,  he  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  I  hate  b^ing  bothered  with 
politics  on  the  hill." 
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"  Well,  in  another  minute  or  so  we  shall 
know  all  about  it,"  said  jack.  "  Mean- 
time, Grace,  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  half 
of  that  grouse." 

**  It  was  a  telep[ram  just  come  for  Mr. 
Venables,"  said  the  boy,  "and  Mr.  Walk- 
er had  thought  that  as  1  was  to  carry  that 
whatever,  I  had  better  bring  the  papers 
at  the  same  time." 

Jack  tore  open  the  telegram.  **  I  only 
trust  it  is  not  an  order  of  recall  from  his 
lordship."  But  as  he  read,  his  face  light- 
ened up.  He  read  it  again  to  make  sure 
of  the  contents,  and  then  threw  it  across 
to  Winstanley.  That  gentleman  perused 
the  despatch  in  turn,  and  glanced  at  his 
young  proti^gi  significantly. 

"  It  need  be  no  secret  between  us,  need 
it?  Suppose  you  give  me  the  genuine 
pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  company." 

•*  By  all  means,"  rejoined  Jack,  brim- 
ming over  with  good  humor ;  **  I  presume 
the  contents  must  be  all  right,  and  I  can 
have  no  reason  to  make  a  mystery  of 
them." 

*'  By  all  means,  then,  papa."  echoed 
Miss  Winstanley  merrily.  •*  Here  are 
Grace  and  myself  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
expectation,  and  Mr.  Venables  permits 
you  to  jiratify  our  laudable  curiosity." 

Mr.  Winstanley  smiled,  with  a  compla- 
cent satisfaction  that  attributed  some  of 
the  credit  of  the  coming  disclosure  to  him- 
self. Then  looking  round  and  seeing  he 
had  the  ears  of  the  party,  he  went  on 
with  a  certain  formality  of  manner,  which 
showed  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
communication. 

"It  is  only  another  agreeable  surprise 
in  the  marvellously  successful  career  of 
our  friend.  Some  months  ago,  Jack  there 
consulted  me  as  to  venturing  a  trifle  in  an 
American  mine.  In  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations  in  the  metropolis,  he  had 
picked  up  an  acquaintance  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  the  Langham  Hotel.  What 
was  his  name,  Jack  ?     No  wonder  I  forget 
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it. 

**  Rufus  P.  J.  George  Washington 
Hicks  !  " 

*•  Well,  Rufus  P.J.  George  Washington 
Hicks  had  had  strange  experiences  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Golden 
Gates.  He  had  run  a  liquor  bar;  he  had 
traded  in  butfalo  robes;  he  had  sunk  his 
savings  in  building-lots,  and  seen  them 
swallowed  by  a  fire,  when  he  had  backed 
his  luck  by  refusing  to  insure.  He  had 
feasted  on  porter  steaks,  and  cmvas- 
backs,  and  cliampai^ne :  he  had  been  grate- 
ful  lor  crusts   picked   up  in   the   gutter. 


Finally,  he  had  come  rather  to  the  froot 
again,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  cradle- 
washing  and  quartz-mining.  He  got  a 
concession  for  a  silver  claim  somewhere 
in  Idaho;  and  the  lodes  were  so  promis- 
ing, though  ground  had  barely  beep 
broken,  that  before  going  further  he  took 
a  trip  to  the  old  country,  determined  oa 
having  a  good  time  of  it.  Whether  he  bad 
a  good  time  or  not,  I  don't  know;  bat  it 
would  appear  that  his  transatlantic  trip 
has  been  a  godsend  for  Venables.  He 
cottoned  to  our  friend,  or  froze  to  him,  as 
he  repeatedly  assured  him;  and  at  last, in 
a  moment  of  expansion  after  midniglit, 
made  him  a  serious  offer.  For  a  trifle 
that  was  not  a  spot  on  the  real  value,  as 
he  said,  Jack  might  speculate  in  a  quarter 
of  his  chances.  What  were  the  terms. 
Jack,  I  really  forget  ?  " 

"Eight  thousand  dollars  down,"  re> 
joined  Jack  promptly.  He  had  got  tired 
of  Winstanley's  prolixity,  for  he  saw  that 
Baker  was  yawning,  while  the  M'Claverty 
had  sunk  back  in  the  heather  in  a  state  of 
semi-somnolence.  "  Eight  thousand  dol- 
lars down,  and  it  was  all  a  question  of 
the  mountain  man's  honesty.  The  mine 
might  be  solid  metal  or  *  wildcat,'  and  the 
American  only  too  well  aware  of  its  worth- 
lessness.  So  one  day  I  drove  him  down 
to  dinner  at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Winstanley 
kindly  consented  to  meet  him.  He  pn^ 
nounced,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  Hicks's 
honesty,  and  encouraged  me  to  stake  my 
dollars  on  the  chance." 

"  And  to-day,"  chimed  in  WinstaoleT 
triumphantly,  "  we  have  a  telegram,  which 
tells  us  that  Hicks  is  waiting  to  sell  half 
the  interest  in  the  Tombstone  Lode  to  a 
professional  promoter  for  half  a  million  of 
dollars  paid  on  the  nail ;  the  balance  for 
the  remaining  half  to  be  represented  by 
shares  in  a  company." 

"  I  can't  quite  follow  what  your  Ameri- 
can friend  would  call  the  calculations,** 
exclaimed  Grace,  with  cousinly  excite- 
ment. "  But  from  what  I  can  gather,  this 
mine  alone  has  made  Jack  a  man  of  con- 
siderable properly." 

"  Exactly  so,  Miss  Moray,**  Winstanley 
replied.  "  Roughly  speaking,  the  Quarter 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  jQ2$fiOO 
sterling;  and  his  reserved  interest  in 
shares,  if  the  promoters  have  kept  their 
eyes  open,  may  represent  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities of  wealth.  Can  Hicks  carry  oat 
the  bargain  without  your  consent.  Jack?" 

"  Really,   I    hardly   know  how  that  is» 

You  see  I  never  dreamed  of  his  doing  any 

i  business  of  the  kind  till  he  got  back  again 

i  to  his  own  side  of  the  Atlantic    Those 
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promoters  he  speaks  of  must  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  follow  him  to  England 
CD  purpose  to  trade." 

*'  In  any  case,  if  you  take  my  advice 
again,  you  will  lose  not  a  moment  in  an- 
swering his  despatch.  There  are  always 
slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  it 
should  be  the  object  of  every  wise  man  to 
minimize  them.  Jump  on  one  of  these 
shooting  ponies,  if  Glenconan  will  give 
you  leave,  and  make  tracks  straight  away 
across  the  moors  for  the  post-office." 

Jack  jumped  at  the  suggestion,  and  on 
to  the  pack-saddle,  which  had  been  ad- 
justed to  sling  a  pair  of  panniers.  He 
rode  off  in  a  running  tire  of  congratula- 
tions, which  rang  pleasantly  in  the  ears  of 
the  fortunate  youth.  Before  he  swung 
himself  on  to  the  pony  he  had  sought 
Grace's  eye.  It  may  have  been  that  at 
that  moment  he  saw  everything  in  rosy 
colors,  but  he  certainly  did  fancy  that 
what  he  read  there  meant  more  than 
mere  cousinly  sympathy.  Then  he  looked 
at  Julia  Winstanley,  who  may  have  re- 
sented being  placed  second  in  order  of 
precedence.  For  she  took  such  unnatural 
pains  to  avoid  meeting  his  glance,  that  he 
might  have  had  every  reason  to  feel  pleas- 
antly flattered  had  he  been  unconscien- 
tious enough  to  keep  a  couple  of  strings 
to  his  bow.  As  it  was,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  he  gave  little  thought,  except  inci- 
dentally, to  either  of  the  young  women. 
His  mind  was  far  too  full,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  the  piece  of  marvellous  luck  that 
had  befallen  him. 

**  Already,"  so  ran  his  thoughts,  "  with 
that  money  paid  down,  I  should  have  very 
much  more  than  an  easy  income.  With- 
out being  anyways  imprudent,  I  might  try 
another  short  cut  uphill,  and  enter  for  the 
Parliamentary  stakes  to-morrow.  Nor  is 
there  any  possible  reason  why  I  should 
not  marry  money  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Grace.  But  prudence  says  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  wait  a  twelvemonth,  and  see  what 
comes  of  the  paid-up  shares.  It  may  be 
another  case  of  a  Great  Comstock  Lode, 
and  I  may  be  rolling  up  my  millions  like 
a  Mr.  iMackay — which  reminds  me  that 
1  ought  to  make  assurance  sure,  and  send 
the  answer  so  that  it  may  reach  the  City 
during  business  hours." 

And  never  did  the  steady-going  animal 
he  bestrode  have  such  a  bucketing  before 
or  since.  Jack  rode  without  stirrups,  and 
carried  nothing  in  the  shape  of  stick  or 
spur.  But  he  pressed  his  heels  against 
Donald's  shag<jy  flanks;  he  tugged  pro- 
vocatively at  Donald's  iron  jaws ;  he 
cheered  the  animal  on  with   whoop  and 
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halloo ;  and  UDConsciously,  as  he  worked 
up  a  shambling  gallop  over  a  down-hill 
stretch  of  turf,  be  would  break  iuto  a 
snatch  of  song,  to  be  cut  short  by  a  spasm 
of  anxiety.  When  they  pulled  up  before 
the  straw-thacbed  post-office,  Donald  was 
dripping  with  sweat ;  while  his  rider  was 
hardly  in  better  case,  what  with  his  state 
of  mental  excitement,  and  what  with  his 
bodily  exertion  io  the  heat.  Already 
Jack  was  laboring  beneath  the  burden  of 
his  riches,  being  anxious  as  to  the  timely 
despatch  of  the  telegram  ;  and  might  have 
realized  the  wisdom  of  the  petition  in  the 
Litany,  which  prays  for  deliverance  in  all 
time  of  our  wealth. 


From  The  Edinburi^h  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  PASOUNL* 

The  history  of  Europe,  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  has  been  constantly  affected 
by  two  great  popular  movements.  One  of 
them  has  been  prompted  by  the  passionate 
desire  of  the  people  of  almost  every 
European  country  for  self-rule,  the  other 
by  the  anxiety  of  men  of  the  same  race 
and  of  the  same  language  to  fuse  them- 
selves under  a  common  government. 
These  two  movements  have  led  to  many 
of  the  struggles  and  to  some  of  the 
victories  of  the  century.  They  have  been 
responsible,  on  the  one  hand,  for  revolu- 
tions and  for  crimes,  but  they  have  been 
distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  by  deeds 
and  words  which  will  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten. In  some  instances,  of  which 
Poland  is  the  most  conspicuous  example, 
they  have  been  distinguished  by  the  fire 
and  the  sword  ;  in  others,  of  which  Italy 
is  the  most  noteworthy  instance,  they  have 
been  crowned  with  the  palms  of  victory. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
arrangements  made  in  1815  were  respon- 
sible for  the  great  popular  movements 
which  thus  subsequently  occurred.  The 
autocratic  sovereigns  assembled  at  Vi- 
enna, sedulous  to  preserve  peace  by 
strengthening  their  own  power,  gave  no 
heed  to  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 
Belgium  was  incorporated  in  Holland; 
Poland  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
powers  who  had  divided  it  among  them- 


*  I.  Giusep^  Pasclini,  Memorie  raccolte  da  tuo 
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and  abndffed  by  the  Dowacbr  Countbss  op  Dal^ 
HOUSiB.    London:  1885. 

3.  Jtaly^/rom  tho  Fall  o/ Na/oUon  in  1815  to  the 
Death  0/  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1878.  By  JoUN  WsBB 
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selves;  Lorr.bardy  and  Veoice  were  al- 
lotted to  Austria;  and  the  rest  of  Italy 
was  assigned  to  Austrian  archdukes, 
the  pope«  and  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 
The  alliance  which  Madame  Krudener 
suggested,  and  which  Alexander  of  Russia 
succeeded  in  forming,  apparently  made  it 
hopeless  for  any  people  to  dispute  the 
will  of  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Europe  ; 
and,  though  peace  was  occasionally  dis- 
turbed by  popular  uprisings  and  the  move- 
ments of  armies,  the  map  of  Europe  re- 
mained unaltered  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

Four  months  before  the  great  battle 
which  enabled  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
to  dictate  the  settlement  of  1815,  Giu- 
seppe Pasolini  dall'  Onda  w.is  born  at 
Ravenna.  He  died  at  the  same  town  in 
December,  1876.  He  thus  grew  up  to 
manhood  at  a  period  when  Italy  was  only 
**  a  geographical  expression ;  *'  he  lived  to 
see  his  country  a  great  and  united  nation. 
The  part  which  he  was  destined  to  take 
in  giving  freedom  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
will  not  secure  him  any  very  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  century.  But, 
if  he  cannot  be  reckoned  among  his 
country^s  foremost  men,  he  shared  the 
views  and  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of 
many  of  her  leading  statesmen.  The 
friend  both  of  Pio  Nono  and  Antonelli,  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  of  Cavour,  he  was 
at  different  periods  entrusted  with  the 
confidence  both  of  pope  and  king.  His 
liberal  opinions,  his  prudent  conduct,  and 
his  undoubted  honesty  gave  peculiar 
value  to  his  counsels  and  his  services. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  memoir, 
written  by  his  son,  and  published  a  few 
years  ago  at  Imola,  has  now  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lady  Dalhousie. 
We  hope  that  it  may  find  many  readers  in 
this  country.  The  story  of  the  struggle 
in  which  Italy  won  her  freedom  is  well 
worth  telling,  and  in  this  memoir  the 
student  will  tind  much  information  not 
elsewhere  procurable  in  our  own  language. 
We  have  occasionally,  indeed,  in  reading 
the  book,  regretted  that  its  author  had  not 
made  his  historical  narrative  a  little  more 
full.  But  perhaps  this  circumstance  was 
inevitable.  A  work  written  for  Italians, 
relating  to  modern  Italian  history,  pre- 
sumes, almost  necessarily,  an  acquain- 
tance with  Italian  politics  which  no 
ordinary  Englishman  can  possess.  Any 
one,  however,  who  desires  to  supply  the 
void  which  he  may  detect  in  Lady 
Dalhousie*s  volume,  may  turn  with  advan- 
tage to  the  other  work  whose  title  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
period   which  Mr.   Probyn   has   selected 


!  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
which  is  covered  by  Count  Pasolini'a  life. 
Though  Mr.  Probyo  does  not  pretend  to 
have  compiled  an  exhaustive  history,  his 
work  may  safely  be  recommended  as  an 
honest  and  farvbfni  narrative  of  a  great 
national  revolution,  and  we  shall  availour- 
selves  of  his  labors,  as  well  as  those  of 
Lady  Dalhousie,  to  illustrate  one  or  two 
chapters  of  modern  Italian  history. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  after  1815, 
the  arrangements  made  at  Vienna  were 
undisturbed  in  Italy.  The  risings  which 
occurred  in  Naples  and  Piedmont  in  1820, 
and  in  the  Romagna  and  in  Modeoa  in 
1830,  were  stamped  out  by  Austrian  in- 
tervention. Thenceforward,  till  18461  rev- 
olution seemed  hopeless.  Austria  had 
proved  both  her  capacity  and  her  will  to 
maintain  authority;  and  the  union  and 
freedom  of  Italy  seemed  equally  unattain- 
able. Arbitrary  rulers,  bent  on  stamping 
out  revolution  and  reform,  are  apt  to  drive 
reformers  and  republicans  into  secret 
combinations.  The  Neapolitan  rising  of 
1820  was  both  inspired  and  sustained  by 
the  Carbonari.  Some  years  later  ayoang 
Italian,  "Joseph  Mazzini  by  name,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  new  association  to  be 
called  Young  Italy."  Some  English  read- 
ers may  have  recently  derived  a  new  idea 
of  Mazzini's  character  from  the  admirable 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  in  her  hour  of  difficulty  and  distress. 
In  Mr.  Probyn's  pages  he  is  a  '^man  of 
singularly  pure  and  moral  life,*'  possess- 
ing "a  marvellous  power  of  personal  at- 
traction and  influence."  He  desired  to 
unite  all  Italians  in  the  common  object  of 
making  their  country  at  once  free,  united, 
and  republican.  Many  Italians  were  ready 
enough  to  join  hands  with  Mazzini;  but 
many  others,  though  they  shared  some  of 
his  views,  dissented  from  a  portion  of  his 
teaching,  and  distrusted  his  detestable, 
and  sometimes  sanguinary,  plots.  Mod- 
erate reformers  themselves,  they  had  no 
desire  to  replace  autocracy  with  anarchy; 
and  they  believed  that  all  reasonable  ob> 
jects  could  be  secured  by  milder  measures 
than  those  which  Mazzini  was  suggesting. 
Instead  of  a  rising  against  authority  ai» 
the  establishment  of  an  Italian  republic, 
they  advocated  consiitutionat  reforms  and 
a  federation  of  Italian  States.  These 
views  were  developed  in  the  '^Primato 
morale  e  civile  degl'  Italiani"  by  the 
Abate  Vincenzo  Gioberti ;   they  were  sop- 
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Ilaliao  unity.  Tl 
pended  —  so  thes 
Piedmont  and  Rome.  The  font 
best  governed  of  Italian  States,  < 
centre  of  Italian  force ;  the  latter, 
its  past  and  present  history,  was  t 
Ire  of  Italian  faitii.  Bui,  while  lh< 
of  moderate  reformers  were  fi> 
Rome,  the  condition  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment filled  Ihem  wiih  despair.  Supported 
by  the  presence  of  Swiss  troop*  and  by 
Ihe  active  encouragement  of  Austria,  the 
pope  was  enabled  to  resist  all  change  aod 
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all  abus 


In  Romaena  [wrote  D'Azeglio]  a  set  of 
wretches  are  mainlaincd,  ihe  luwesl  and  worst 
characters  ,  .  .  whu  howl  out  that  tbey  are 
devoted  to  religion,  the  Pope  and  his  govern- 
ment. With  this  cry  they  claim  eicmplion 
from  allieslraint.and  think  themselves  author- 
ized lu  carDmtl  everv  sort  of  violence  againsl 
those  who  profess  difierenl  opinions. 

Laws  [wrote  Mr.  Freeborn,  the  British  con- 
Guhr  agent  at  Rome]  laws  criminal  and  civil 
require  reform,  and  this  reform  is  pressed  upon 
Ihe  Government  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  administration  is  not  good.  ...  The 
finances  are  in  a  deplorable  sljte.  .  .  .  The 
Government  could  nut  stand  without  the  pro- 
tection of  Austria  and  the  immediate  presence 

Such  was  Ihe  state  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Roina;{na  in  Ihe  concluding  years  of 
Gregory  XVI.  At  thai  time  CountPaso- 
lini  was  residing  on  his  estate  at  Mon- 
tericco  near  Imola.  Count  Pasolini  had 
inherited  liberal  opinions  from  his  father, 
who  had  been  at  one  time  podestk  of  Ra- 
venna. In  these  views  he  had  been 
partly  confirmed  by  his  marriage,  in  1843, 
with  Anionielia  Bassi,  a  young  hdy  of 
Lombardy,  whose  father  held  a  distin- 
Xuished  position  in  Milan  during  the  rev- 
olution of  1348.  Like  most  liberal  Ital- 
ians, the  Fasolimis  were  brooding  over 
the  evds  to  which  the  Komagna  was  a 
prey,  arid  reading  with  avidity  the  works 
ot  Gioberti,  of  lialbo,  and  of  D'Azeglio. 
The  see  of  ImoU  was,  at  thai  time,  filled 
by  Cardinal  Maslai,  as  Count  Pasolim 
calls  him,  or  (10  ^ive  him  his  fuller  name) 
by  Cardinal  Mastai  Fetretli,nho  wasdes- 
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ion  afterwards  lo  become  Pio 
The  future  pope  had  been  a  mis- 
he  enjoyed  the  repuia- 
'' liberal  and  moderate 
rrect  judgment,"  and  he 
for  the  misgovernment 
s,  or  for  the  reactionary 


words]  the  captiouaness  of  our  Gnveinnient  in 
hkitig  to  persecute  (he  rising  generation,  who 
must  needs  breathe  the  air  nf  the  piesem  cen- 
tury rather  than  that  of  the  past.  It  would  be 
so  easv  to  gratify  their  aspirations  and  to  win 
their  love.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  contrary  lo 
theology,  ihaC  I  know  of,  in  Ihe  advancement 
of  science,  industry,  and  art. 

He  had  already  read  the  "Casl  di 
Romag;na."  Madame  Pasolini  lent  him 
the  "Speranze  d'lialia."  Count  Pasolini 
gave  him  the  "Primato  morale  e  civile 
degl'  Italian!,"  and  enforced  the  moral  of 
the  work  by  adding  that,  whether  Gio- 
berti's  proposition  Tor  a  confederation  of 
Italian  Slates  was  Ihe  dream  of  a  poet  or 
the  prophecy  of  a  sage,  disorder  in  this 
world  could  be  neither  irremediable  nor 
eternal.  Cardinal  FerreKi  listened  and 
approved;  he  fancied  "that  he  discerned 
in  the  dark  and  stormy  present  some  dawn- 
ing of  peace  and  light  lo  come."  He 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  fore- 

:e  that  the  light  which  he  was  deslinei] 
kindle  he  was  fated  also  lo  extinguish- 
On  June  I,  1846,  Gregory  XVI.  died, 
and  Cardinal  Ferretti  was  summoned  to 
Rome  10  take  part  In  Ihe  election  of  a  new 
pope.  '■  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  white 
pigeon  perching  on  Mastai's  carriage  dur- 
ing his  journey,  and  relurnioa  again  alter 
being  several  limes  driven  away."»  We 
have  more  interest  in  observing  that  the 
cardinal  carried  with  him  lo  the  conclave 

the  works  of  Gioberli  and  other  books 
of    liberal    and    enlightened     principles, 

hich  he  intended  presenting  to  the  new 
pope."  Perhaps,  even  after  what  we  have 
id  oE  these  works,  an  English  reader 
may  fail  to  appreciate  the  sigoiticance  of 
the  circumstance.  But  its  importance 
may  be  iolerred  from  a  despatch  in  which 
Mr,  Freeborn,  the  British  consular  agent 
at  Rome,  announced  the  death  of  Gregory 
XVI.  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Slates  of  the  Church.  "  If  the  new  pope," 
wrote  Mr.  Freeborn,  "continues  extreme 
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severity  with  political  delinquents,  and 
refuses  all  reform  or  improvement,  the 
country  will  not  remain  tranquil.  The 
works  of  Gioberti,  Halbo,  and  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  have  been  read  with  avidity." 
On  the  day  after  this  despatch  was  writ- 
ten, atter  the  shortest  conclave  since  1572, 
Cardinal  Ferretti  was  chosen  pope.  The 
choice  of  the  conclave  had  thus  fallen  on 
a  prelate  who  had  been  reading  liberal 
publications  at  least  as  ea^^erly  as  his  fu- 
ture  subjects.  And  liberal  reading;  led  to 
liberal  conduct.  A  month  after  his  elec- 
tion the  pope  granted  an  amnesty  to  polit- 
ical offenders.  A  few  weeks  later,  in 
August,  1846,  Cardinal  Gizzi,  a  prelate 
whose  mild  and  conciliatory  manners  made 
him  universally  popular,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  other  reforms  were 
either  j^ranted  or  promised. 

Yet  the  new  pope,  thouorh  his  popular- 
ity was  daily  increasin*^,  was  already  be- 
set with  a  double  danger.  The  party  of 
Youns^  Italy,  which  Mazzini  had  formed, 
was  impatient  of  a  policy  which  was  fatal 
to  the  success  of  its  own  views.  Its  mem- 
bers had  pled<;ed  themselves  to  an  Italian 
republic  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Austri- 
ans,  and  the  concession  of  partial  reforms 
was,  of  course,  likely  to  satisfy  some  of 
its  adherents,  and  so  diminish  its  re- 
sources. There  was  another  party  in 
Rome,  too,  which  regarded  with  even 
greater  dislike  the  reforming  policy  of  the 
new  pope.  Ti)e  Sanfedisti,  or  partisans 
of  the  holy  faith,  were  equally  hostile  to 
republicanism  and  constitutional  mon- 
archy. They  believed  that  moderate  re- 
form inevitably  led  to  the  extreme  results 
which  Mazzini  was  advocatin*;,  and  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  pope  lay  in  resisting 
all  change.  If  they  had  stood  alone,  they 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  withstand- 
ing the  movement  which  popular  writers 
had  initiated,  and  which  Pio  Nono  was 
himself  supporting.  But  their  position 
was  strengthened  by  the  passive  or  even 
active  support  which  they  received  from 
Austria.  To  Metternich  a  liberal  pope 
seemed  as  impossible  as  a  united  Italy. 

If,  however,  Pio  Nono  found  that  his 
measures  were  opposed  by  the  Sanfedisti 
at  Rome,  and  by  Metternich  at  Vienna, 
he  soon  derived  fresh  encouragement  from 
the  moral  support  which  he  received  from 
the  two  great  western  powers.  The  for- 
ei^i^n  policy  of  France  was,  at  that  time, 
directed  byM.Guizot.  In  England,  soon 
after  the  election  of  Pio  Nono,  the  Peel 
ministry  broke  up,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
resumed  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
England   had  no  diplomatic   intercourse 


with  Rome  in  1846,  whereas  France  had 
the  advantage  of  being  represented  there 
by  M.  Rossi.  There  are  Englishmen  still 
alive  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
that  able  man ;  there  are  many  other  En- 
glishmen who  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  description  of  him  which  lives  in  M. 
Guizot's  pages.  An  Italian  by  birth,  a 
Frenchman  by  office,  a  liberal  in  politics 
and  religion,  M.  Rossi  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  into  the  party  of 
reform.  In  the  course  of  1847  his  advice 
was  strengthened  by  the  support  which  he 
derived  from  Lord  Minto's  presence  at 
Rome.  Whatever  differences  may  have 
existed  between  the  French  and  English 
Foreign  Offices  either  in  Spain  or  else^ 
where,  in  Italy  their  representatives  pur- 
sued  an  identical  policy.  They  urged  the 
pope  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  moder- 
ate reform;  they  helped  him  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  Prince  Metternich  and  the 
Sanfedisti. 

Encouragement  of  this  sort  Pio  Nono 
already  required.  The  roar  of  the  Radicals 
on  the  one  hand,  the  threats  of  the  Sanfe- 
disti on  the  other,  filled  the  pope's  mind 
with  vague  apprehensions.  The  ecclesi- 
astics by  whom  he  was  surrounded  joined 
with  Austria  in  opposing  reform.  Car- 
dinal Gizzi,  finding  his  authority  decreas- 
ing, pressed  his  resignation  on  his  master; 
and  Pio  Nono,  destitute  of  suitable  ad- 
visers, and  harassed  with  anxiety  and 
doubt,  recollected  the  conversations  which 
he  had  enjoyed  with  Count  Pasolini  in 
Imola,  and,  in  the  beginning;  of  1S47, 
begged  his  old  friend  to  come  and  help 
him  in  Rome. 

One  result  of  Pasolini's  presence  was 
to  confirm  Pio  Nono  in  his  determination 
to  form  a  State  Council  of  persons  nomi* 
nated  by  himself,  but  popular  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  Pasolini  was  natorallf 
selected  as  councillor  for  Ravenna.  Bat 
this  measure,  which  was  received  with  ex* 
traordinary  rejoicings  in  the  first  instancCi 
went  but  a  little  way  to  satisfy  real  re- 
formers. The  Council,  originated  in  April, 
1847,  did  not  assemble  till  the  following 
autumn,  and  in  the  interval  riots  in  the 
provinces  increased  the  pope's  anxiety, 
and  induced  Metternich  to  strengthen  the 
Austrian  garrison  at  Ferrara.  The  an- 
niversary of  the  pope's  amnesty,  more* 
over,  became  an  occasion  for  disorder; 
and  the  pope,  constrained  in  consequence 
to  prohibit  public  meetings,  lost  some  of 
I  his  popularity. 

Unluckily,  too,  when  the  Council  met.  it 
proved  powerless  for  good.  Its  members, 
indeed,  displayed    a    conscientiooa    dili^ 
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gence.  Pasolin!  himself  undertook  to  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  provincial 
hydraulic  works,  on  house  taxes  and  direct 
taxes,  on  government  arrangements  for 
the  general  business  of  the  country,  on 
the  condition  of  the  ports,  and  on  the 
regulation  of  shores  and  embankments. 
But  these  Herculean  labors  produced  no 
results.  The  Council,  as  Pasolini  himself 
soon  found,  was  **  neither  an  advising  nor 
a  legislative  body,  and  therefore  radically 
defective." 

In  truth,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
council  to  do  anything.  Between  the 
Council  and  the  pope  stood  the  ministry ; 
and,  till  the  spring  of  1848,  the  ministers 
were  all  ecclesiastics.  M.  Rossi  bad 
already  traced  the  causes  of  misrule  to 
the  exclusive  character  of  the  government, 
and  had  urged  the  pope,  in  the  preceding 
July,  to  admit  at  least  two  laymen  to  his 
Cabinet.  The  events  which  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  1848,  forced  the 
pope  partially  to  yield.  In  the  first  days 
of  January,  disturbances  broke  out  at 
Milan.  About  the  same  time  the  people 
rose  in  Sicily,  defeated  the  royal  troops, 
and  insisted  on  obtaining  the  Constitution 
of  1812.  At  the  end  of  January  insurrec- 
tion was  only  avoided  in  Naples  by  the 
promise  of  a  similar  concession;  in  the 
succeeding  month  the  Piedmontese,  fol- 
lowin;;  the  prevailing  example,  demanded 
and  obtained  representative  institutions; 
while  in  Rome, as  in  all  Italy,  the  people, 
almost  wild  with  excitement,  shouted 
approval  of  the  reforms  which  had  already 
been  granted,  and  clamored  for  other 
similar  measures. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  prevailing 
agitation  that  the  pope  took  a  tardy  and 
tentative  step  towards  realizing  the  policy 
which  both  France  and  England  were 
pressing  on  him.  He  appointed  Prince 
Gabrielli,  a  military  man,  minister  at 
war.  The  appointment  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  The  Romans  regarded  it 
much  as  Pio  Nono  himself  regarded  it. 
•*  Ebbene,  Signer  Conte,*'  so  he  said  to 
M.  Rossi,  "  r  elemento  laico  fe  introdotto." 
It  was  no  doubt  something  to  introduce 
the  lay  element  into  the  Papal  ministry. 
But  M.  Rossi  saw  at  once  that  the  tenta* 
tive  measure  would  go  a  very  little  way. 
**J*esp^re  encore,"  so  he  replied  to  the 
pope,  '*que  la  premiere  suffira;  mais  elle 
suflira  surtout  si  on  salt  bien  qu*au  besoin 
la  seconde  ne  manquerait  pas.  II  faut  au 
moins  trois  ministres  laiques.'*  A  few 
days'  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of 
M.  Rossi's  opinion.  Early  in  February 
the  people,  learning  or  suspecting  that  the 


ministers  intended  to  thwart  the  pope's 
action,  gathered  in  the  Corso  and  clam- 
ored for  the  downfall  of  the  government. 
Pio  Nono,  yielding  to  the  uproar,  decided 
on  adopting  M.  Rossi's  advice,  and  on  at 
once  appointing  three  laymen  to  the 
ministry ;  and  he  named,  among  the  three, 
his  old  friend  Count  Pasolini  to  the  de* 
partment  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Pasolini  entered  on  his  task  with  some 
hesitation.  He  felt  from  the  first  that  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the 
Cabinet  was  composed  threatened  its 
stability;  while,  though  he  retained  his 
high  opinion  of  Pio  Nono's  character,  he 
was  already  a  little  doubtful  of  his  master's 
vigor.  Events,  moreover,  moving  at  rail- 
way speed,  fanned  the  excitement  of  the 
populace  and  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  government  The  revolution  in  France 
and  the  flight  of  Louis  Philipp>e  and  M. 
Guizot  were  rapidly  succeeded  by  popular 
uprisings  throughout  Europe.  Prince 
Metteroich  was  forced  to  fly  from  Vien- 
na; the  Austrians  were  driven  from  Ven- 
ice, and  the  Lombards,  rising  against  the 
garrison,  maintained  for  six  days  the 
memorable  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Mi- 
lan which  forced  Radetzky  towards  the 
end  of  March  to  withdraw  into  the  Quad- 
rilateral. These  grave  events  produced 
fresh  excitement  in  Rome ;  and  Pio  Nono, 
surprised  to  find  that  the  concessions 
which  he  had  already  made  were  leading 
to  fresh  demands,  lamented  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  subjects  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  expectations.  On  Pasolini's 
strong  remonstrance,  he  was  induced  at 
the  beginning  of  March  to  reconstitute 
his  ministry.  Cardinal  Bofondi  was  suc- 
ceeded as  president  of  the  council  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli.  At  Pasolini's  sug- 
gestion a  young  statesman,  Marco  Min- 
ghetti,  one  of  the  most  capable  of  Italian 
ministers,  was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet* 
The  lay  element,  as  Mr.  Probyn  has 
pointed  out,  actually  preponderated  in  the 
reconstituted  ministry.  But  these  coo- 
cessions,  which  would  have  satisfied  pop- 
ular expectation  in  January,  passed  almost 
without  notice  in  March.  The  people  in 
January  had  demanded  men;  in  March 
they  were  asking  for  measures,  and  for 
the  sternest  of  all  measures  —  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna 
was  published  in  Rome  on  March  21,  a  great 
tumult  arose.  The  bells  rang  loud  peals.  The 
Austrian  colors  were  hauled  down  and  burned 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to  the  cry  of  **  Italy, 
Italy  forever  I "  The  Government  .  .  .  deter- 
mined to  form  an  army  .  •  .  and  began  to 
enter  volunteers,  of  whom  Colonel  Ferrari  was 
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to  be  commandant.  To  the  banners  of  all  the 
Pontifical  troops  they  added  the  national  tri- 
color, and  the  IMedmontese  general,  Giovanni 
Durando,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  army.  ...  All  Rome,  intoxicated 
with  joy,  ranij  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
music  of  warlike  songs.  The  Pope  and  the  re- 
ligious congregations  presented  large  gifts  for 
Italv.  .  .  .  More  than  12,000  volunteers  went 
out  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  among 
whom  were  two  of  the  Pope's  nephews  .  .  . 
and  the  Pope  blessed  them  all  as  brave  de- 
fenders of  the  Roman  territory.  ,  .  .  General 
Durando  reported  the  extreme  ardor  of  his 
volunteers  to  cross  the  Po  in  order  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations. 

In  the  opinion  of  Pio  Nono's  ministry, 
only  one  course  was  possible  under  these 
circumstances.  When  papal  volunteers, 
blessed  by  the  pope,  were  marching  under 
the  Italian  tricolor  to  the  Po,  the  die  was 
practically  cast,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
war  seemed  inevitable.  But,  while  his 
ministers  were  urging  war,  the  pope  was 
waiting  for  more  news.  VVhile  ministers 
were  pressing  for  a  decision,  the  pope 
was  professing  a  desire  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances  ;  and  so,  while  Austria  was 
striving  to  gain  time,  and  Radetzky  was 
reorganizing  his  beaten  army,  the  papal 
troops  remained  stationary  at  Ferrara,  and 
failed  to  throw  into  the  balance  the  addi- 
tional weight  which  might  have  turned 
the  scale.* 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  ministry 
learned  that  the  pope  intended  to  deliver 
an  allocution  on  the  war,  and  addressed 
to  the  pontiff  a  long  State  paper  on  the 
subject.  The  pope,  by  an  odd  reasoning, 
they  artrued  had  to  decide  the  matter  as 
head  of  the  Church  and  head  of  the  State. 
As  head  of  the  Church  they  left  him  to 
be  guided  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  As 
head  of  the  State  they  declared  **  war  to 
be,  at  this  juncture,  the  least  of  possible 
evils,  and  the  only  means  of  restoring  to 
troubled  Italy  that  natural  and  lasting 
peace  which  is  the  attribute  of  a  justly 
acquired  nationality ;'' and,  in  laying  the 
declaration  before  the  pope,  "they  inti- 
mated that  they  would  resign  if  he  de- 
clared himself  against  war." 

This  attitude  of  the  ministry  placed  Pio 
Nonoin  great  embarrassment.  He  could 
not  afford  to  part  from  his  advisers,  and 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  plunge  into 
the  whirlpool  of  war.  He  urged  Count 
Pasolini  to  fear  nothing;  he  promised  that 

•  A*  a  nutter  of  fact,  General  Durando  at  last  crossed 
the  Ptt  (»n  Ills  o*\n  re^ponMbility.  Hut  the  movement 
w.n  ci.bavDwcd  by  the  pi)|>e,  and  the  troops  declared 
rebtv*.  i>..;  th'i  Correspundence  reutiug  to  the  affairs 
of  luiy,  I'ait  li  ,  p.  421. 


his  ministers  should  be  satisfied  by  hit 
policy,  and  he  proceeded  to  draw  up  the 
allocution,  on  which  he  was  deterraiaed, 
**in  Latin  of  such  involved  constructioo 
that  at  first  no  one  could  uoderstand  the 
sentences."  But  one  sentence  sood  be- 
came plain  enough  to  all  who  read  it 
War  with  Austria  the  pope  declared  to  be 
*'  abhorrent  from  our  counsels,"  and  Count 
Pasolini  and  his  colleagues,  on  realixinf 
the  full  meaning  of  this  fatal  declaratioo, 
at  once  resigned  office. 

The  history  of  the  next  few  days  is  not 
creditable  to  Pio  Nono.  He  professed 
distress  and  astonishment  at  the  interpre- 
tation which  ministers  had  put  on  his 
words.  He  declared  that  since  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  understand  Latin,  he  nut 
speak  Italian;  and  he  induced  his  minis* 
ters  to  remain  at  their  posts  by  promisiof 
a  new  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  ntte^ 
ance.  If  Count  Pasolini  be  not  misin- 
formed, he  actually  wrote  a  paper  decla^ 
ing  that  though  he  could  not  make  waru 
pontiff,  he  could  not  decline  to  assist  hii 
subjects  as  prince;  and  he  sent  twice  for 
the  proof-sheets  to  show  the  draft  of  this 
paper  to  Count  Pasolini.  But  the  proofs 
never  came.  A  stronger  hand  than  that 
of  Pio  Nono  undertook  the  work  of  revis- 
ing them.  Cardinal  Antonelii,  intercep^ 
ing  the  document,  corrected  it  in  his  own 
way ;  and  Pasolini  and  M.  Minghctti, 
finding  the  pope  still  opposed  to  war,  in- 
sisted on  retiring  from  the  administration 

The  pope's  allocution  —  the  fatal  alloai- 
tion,  as  the  friends  of  Italy  called  it- 
justified  and  explained  the  step.  The  d^ 
termination  of  the  pope  to  take  no  part  in 
the  war  not  merely  paralyzed  the  papal 
contingent,  but  it  withdrew  from  the  Ital- 
ian cause  the  moral  support  of  the  pope's 
assistance.  The  Austrian  ambassador, 
well  aware  of  the  consequences,  said  al- 
most openly  of  his  Holiness,  *'  We  have 
caught  him  now;"  and,  in  fact,  Radetaky 
was  enabled,  soon  afterwards,  to  strike 
the  blow  which  restored  Austrian  aatbor^ 
ity  to  Lombardy  for  another  eleven  years. 
The  ministry  itself  rapidly  dispersed. 
Cardinal  Antonelii,  who  was  saccecded  by 
Count  M  ami  a  mi,  remained,  indeed,  at 
Rome.  But  M.  Minghetti  passed  to  the 
Piedmontese  camp,  and  took  hia  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  while 
Count  Pasolini  shortly  afterwards  moved  to 
Florence,  "  whence  he  anxiously  watched 
the  progress  of  Roman  affaira."  They 
were  by  no  means  happy.  Count  Mami- 
ami  held  the  reins  of  government,  bat  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  pope's  confidence.  Ii^ 
resolute  and   vacillating   as    nsoal,  sm** 
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rounded  by  advisers  whom  he  did  not 
trust,  Pio  Nono  again  turned  to  his  old 
friend,  and  sent  message  after  message 
urging  Count  Pasolini  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  count  came,  and  obtained  from  the 
pope  authority  to  entrust  M.  Minghetti 
with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  M. 
Minghetti  had  a  plain  answer. 

The  dark  and  heavy  question  in  my  eyes  is 
that  of  the  war.  VVhy  have  we  stumbled  ? 
Because,  when  we  wished  for  war,  and  had 
promoted  it  with  all  our  strength,  the  Pope 
deemed  fit,  as  a  conscientious  duty,  solemnly 
to  protest  against  it.  In  consequence  of  his 
act  we  drew  back  and  all  Italy  knows  it.  Now, 
is  the  mind  of  his  Holiness  changed  on  this 
subject?  Is  the  allocution  still  in  force?  or 
has  it  been  with  equal  solemnity  annulled? 
Can  the  Ministry  oppose  Austria  openly  and 
freely  ?  Yes  or  no  ?  This  is  the  question. 
If  we  have  to  resume  the  reins  of  government 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  in  which  we 
gave  them  up  on  May  i,  I  answer  that  my 
honor  and  my  conscience  forbid  me  to  accept. 

For  one  moment  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  pope  might  yield.  On  July  14, 
two  days  after  that  on  which  M.  Min- 
ghetti was  writing  his  letter,  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Prince  Lichtenstein  crossed 
the  Po  and  occupied  Ferrara.  The  pope 
told  Count  Pasolini  that  "the  question 
was  obviously  changed  if  the  facts  of  Fer- 
rara constituted  a  real  aggression,  and 
that  he  desired  to  defend  himself.  1  en- 
couraged him  in  this  sense,  entreating  him 
...  to  call  his  people  to  arms  in  defence 
of  their  country.  I  told  him  that  this  is 
the  right  moment  to  make  war.'*  But  the 
count's  resolute  advice  was  followed,  as 
usual,  by  irresolute  action.  The  pope  de- 
clined to  do  anything  without  enquiring 
into  the  facts  ;  and  Prince  Lichtenstein 
a£forded  him  an  excuse  for  inaction  by 
withdrawing  from  Ferrara.  The  Roman 
Chambers  called  for  war ;  the  mob  of 
Rome  clamored  for  war,  and  Pio  Nono 
had  no  answer  for  mob  or  Chambers  but 
to  invoke  the  benediction  of  God  on  the 
cause  of  Italy. 

And,  in  fact,  the  pope  in  July  bad  other 
reasons  for  refusing  war  than  those  which 
had  weighed  with  him  in  February.  In 
the  interval  a  counter-revolution  in  Naples 
had  enabled  the  king  to  withdraw  his 
Neapolitan  troops  from  the  north.  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  alone  stood  in  arms 
against  the  Austrian  battalions,  and  on 
the  field  of  Custozza  proved  no  match  for 
Marshal  Radetzky's  soldiers.  The  papal 
forces  would  have  no  longer  been  able  to 
influence  the  result,  even  if  they  had  been 
tardily  authorized  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 


paign. Yet  the  pope  had  to  do  some- 
thing; his  ministry  enjoyed  neither  his 
own  confidence  nor  that  of  his  people ; 
and,  on  Count  Pasolini's  advice,  he  de- 
cided on  asking  M.  Rossi  to  form  a  min- 
istry. M.  Rossi  undertook  the  task.  But 
the  Sanfedisti  complained  that  his  wife 
was  a  Protestant,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  that  some  of 
his  works  were  in  the  Index.  Attacked 
by  the  press,  ill  supported  by  the  pope, 
M.  Rossi  abandoned,  for  a  time,  the  duty 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Two 
months  afterwards,  however,  in  Septem- 
ber, amidst  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  he  was  persuaded  to  resume 
the  work  and  form  his  ill-fated  ministry. 

The  administration  of  M.  Rossi  was 
terminated  on  November  15  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  minister  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  with  his  murder  the 
last  hope  of  forming  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Rome  was  extinguished. 

As  the  news  of  the  assassination  spread,  the 
city  seemed  overwhelmed  with  terror,  though 
some  misguided  men  rejoiced  in  the  crime. 
.  .  •  The  Pope  had  lost  confidence  in  those 
around  him,  and  became  more  than  ever  in- 
clined to  leave  Rome.  On  the  night  of  No- 
vember 24,  184S,  he  quitted  the  city  dressed 
as  a  simple  priest,  and  went  to  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  under  the  pro- 
tection and  in  the  territory  of  King  Ferdinand 
of  Naples. 

Rome  deserted  by  its  pontiff  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans.  A  constit- 
uent assembly,  elected  in  defiance  of  the 
pope's  brief,  assembled  in  February,  1849, 
declared  the  papacy  to  be  fallen  in  fact 
and  in  right,  and  established  a  Roman 
republic.  The  Roman  republic,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  was  terminated  by 
French  intervention. 

Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  ^^^  visions 
of  a  free  and  united  Italy,  which  had 
cheered  and  dazzled  Italians  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  had  faded  into  nothingness.  Aus- 
tria had  re-established  her  grip  on  Lom- 
bardy; Bomba  had  resumed  his  brutal 
sway  in  Naples ;  the  pope,  restored  to 
power  by  French  bayonets,  was  pursuing, 
on  Austrian  advice,  an  autocratic  policy; 
and  even  Piedmont,  crushed  by  Custozza 
and  Novara  and  the  losses  and  the  bur- 
dens of  a  fruitless  war,  was  incapacitated 
from  striking  a  fresh  blow  in  the  Italian 
cause.  Venice  alone,  under  the  guidance 
of  her  great  statesman,  Daniele  Manin, 
still  held  out  against  the  Austrians;  and, 
before  the  summer  had  closed,  Venice 
was  forced  to  yield  in  the  unequal  con- 
test*   The  men  who  bad  gathered  round 
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Pio  Nono  in  1847  were  scattered  through- 
out Italy,  and  Pasolini  retired  to  a  villa 
near  Florence,  wliich  was  always  open 
to  **  honorable  and  generous  Italians.*' 
There,  in  1856.  he  received  Lord  Minto 
and  Lord  Russell. 

Lord  Minto  and  Lord  J.  Russell  are  here  in 
Florence  [so  he  wrote  to  M.  Minghetti].  The 
former  is  enthusiastic  for  Italy,  though  I  know 
not  whether  his  views  are  clear,  or  whether  he 
is  likely  to  find  out  the  truth.  Lord  J.  Russell 
is  verv  ditlerent,  hut  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you 
anything  of  him  as  yet. 

Ten  days  later,  he  again  wrote  to  M.  Min- 
ghetti, urging  him  to  call  on  the  English 
nninister. 

I  am  anxious  vou  should  see  hinu  Manv 
politicians  are  buzzing  about  him  ;  but,  after 
all  their  talk,  my  belief  is  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Minto 
is  not  of  the  same  opinion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Italian  question  has  become 
popular  in  England,  and,  supposing  it  served 
to  bring  r)n  a  ministerial  crisis,  the  popularity 
of  it  would  be  enormously  increased. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  later  on,  to 
trace  the  further  development  of  Lord  J. 
RusselTs  opinion  on  the  Italian  question. 
In  1856  he  was,  at  least,  right  in  conclud- 
ing that  nothing  was  to  be  done  in  central 
Italy.  The  hopes  of  the  Italians  were 
fixed  not  on  Rome  but  on  Piedmont ;  and 
Lady  Dalhousie's  volume,  from  1848  to 
i860,  has  rather  a  personal  than  a  politi- 
cal interest. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
history  of  Piedmont  during  this  period 
with  the  same  minuteness  with  which  we 
have  followed  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
from  1846  to  1848.  The  latter  is  almost 
unknown  to  English  readers  ;  the  former, 
in  its  salient  features  at  any  rate,  is  under- 
stood in  this  country.  And  there  are  few 
passages  in  modern  European  history 
which  deserve  more  attention  from  the 
historical  student.  In  May,  1849,  Pied- 
mont, apparently  crushed  by  disaster, 
opened,  under  a  new  sovereign  and  a  new 
minister,  a  new  pat^e  in  her  annals.  Hap- 
pily for  her  fortunes,  the  sovereign  was 
Victor  Emmanuel,  whom  Italy  still  re- 
members as  the  honest  king.  The  minis- 
ter was  D^Azeglio,  the  author  of  the 
"  Casi  di  Romagna.*' 

D'Azeglio  had  not  been  a  year  in  office 
when  he  decided  on  **  abolishing  the  spe- 
cial ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  which 
the  clergy  were  alone  amenable  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases." 

The  law  was   passed,  but   it   aroused   such 


I  fierce  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of 
the  clergy  that  when  Santa  Rosa,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  died  soon  after,  he  was  refused 
the  last  sacraments.  .  .  .  The  vacant  portfolio 
was  offered  by  D'Azeglio  to  Count  Cavoar 
with  the  approbation  of  the  King,  who  shrewdly 
remarked  with  a  smile  to  his  Prime  Minister, 
"  Look  out  what  you  are  doing ;  Cavour  will 
soon  be  master  of  you  all." 

The  prediction  proved  the  acateness  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  vision.  In  Novem* 
ber,  1852,  fresh  ecclesiastical  legislation 
produced  another  ministerial  crisis. 
D'Azeglio  fell;  and,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  form  a  conservative  ministry 
under  Balbo,  Cavour  became  prime  minis- 
ter. 

Cavour  —  we  are  summarizing  Mr.  Pn> 
byn's  account  — 

set  himself  at  once  to  carry  out  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  ecclesiastical  reforms.  The  war 
had  cost  Piedmost  about  300,000,000  francs. 
The  interest  on  her  debt  before  the  war  was 
about  5,ooo,OGlb  francs ;  it  had  risen  to  about 
30,000.000  francs.  Her  population  was  about 
5,000,000,  her  resources  limited  and  but  lit- 
tle developed,  her  yearly  expenditure  nearly 
doubled.  Cavour  built  his  whole  financial 
system  on  a  free-trade  basis,  of  which  be  was 
an  avowed  advocate.  He  concluded  commer- 
cial treaties  of  a  very  liberal  character  with 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland^  vad 
France ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  way  to  meet  hostile  tariffi 
was  by  free-trade  legislation.  While  pursuing 
his  policy  of  fiscal  reform  he  favored  in  eveiy 
way  the  spirit  of  individual  and  associated  en- 
terprise. He  pushed  on  the  railway  commn- 
ni  cat  ion  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  already  in 
consultation  with  eminent  engineers  tooching 
the  project  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Moot  Cenin 
He  aided  national  enterprise  by  lowering  the 
duties  on  articles  of  tirst  necessity  to  manuf^ 
turers  and  agriculturists.  He  favored  the  com- 
mercial marine  by  the  repeal  of  antiqnatcd 
restrictions.  His  commercial  treaties  were 
framed  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  freest 
intercourse  with  other  countries.  The  more 
free  that  intercourse  the  better  he  was  pleased 
Military  reform  was  left  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  General  La  Marmora,  who  proved  him- 
self an  organizer  and  administrator  of  no  ordi- 
nary skill.  Ecclesiastical  reforms  offered  a  yet 
harder  task,  which  was  not  less  resolutely  un- 
dertaken and  performed.  The  special  prif- 
ilcges  of  ecclesiastics  were  finally  abolished, 
and  the  clergy,  like  all  other  citizens,  were 
made  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribonalib 
Civil  marriage  was  established,  mendicant  and 
uther  orders  were  suppressed,  or  their  nnm- 
bers  lessened.  A  special  fund  was  created  oat 
\  of  the  revenues  of  ire  orders  abolished*  sad 
j  was  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  parodiial 
clergy,  of  those  engaged  in  education,  and  ocher 
I  religious  bodies  who  were  rendering  really  M^ 
ful  service. 
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Such  was  the  outline  of  the  domestic  and  central  Italy  was  to  be  restored  to  its 

legislation  of  this  great   minister.     His  old   roasters.    Venice   and    Milan    **  had 

foreign  policy  was  even  more  remarkable,  been  linked  together  in  all  the  changes, 

It  perhaps  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  self-  hopes,  and  trials  of  the  last  sixty  years," 

ishness.     Italy,  and  Italy  alone,  was   its  and  Venice  was  *Meft  beneath  the  domin* 

object.     It  was  for  the  sake  of  Italy  that  ion  of  the  foreigner.     No  Milanese,  in* 

he  involved   his  country  in  the  dangers  deed  no  Italian,  desired  any  settlement  of 

and  in   the  glories  of  the  Crimean  war.  Italy  that  did   not  include  within  it  the 

It  was  with   the  object  of  bringing  the  freedom  of  Venice.** 

case  of  Italy  before  the  great  powers  that  The  feeling  which  was  thus  aroused  in 

he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  of  Paris.  Italy  and  elsewhere  was  so  strong  that 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  aid  Napoleon  had  partially  to  give  way.     He 

of  France  that  he  favored  the  marriage  of 

Princess  Clotilde  with  Prince  Napoleon,  made  it  clearly  understood  that  he  would  not 

While  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  by  force  restore  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  Modena, 

were   in  progress,  Pasolini    happened   to  and  the  Roman  legations,  nor  would  he  allow 

«o,.  ^  .rieif  »n  'r..r:«   ,«u-«  Ko  IL^o  ; « ♦  ..^     others  to  use  force  for  that  purpose.     The 
pa>  a  vis.t  to   runn   when  he  was  intro-    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ,^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^»;  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^ 

duced  to  Cavour  at  La  Marmora  s  table,  ^itiicns  of  those  States.  ...  Each  of  these 

Pasolini  had  lived  so  long  in  quiet  retire-  provinces  proceeded    to  elect  representative 

ment  at  Florence  and  Ravenna   that   he  assemblies  which  voted  with  complete  una- 

had  no  idea  that  a  wide  and  rapid  **politi-  nimity  against  the  restoration  of    their  old 

cal  movement ''  was  spreading   and   ma-  rulers,  and  in  favor  of  union  with  PiedmAit  and 

turing  in  the  heart  of  Italy.     He  felt,  so  Lombardy.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  the  French 

his  son  tells   us,  like   a   man  "suddenly  '"ed  in  vain,  to  persuade  them  that  it  would 

awakened  to  the  sight  of  the  avalanche  be  best  to  restore  the  old  rulers.    In  London, 

ready  to  fall  upon  him,'*  when  Cavour.  as  '^'^ •5*?/"''.*  ^  Lord  Palmerston  declared  very 

u^  ^i*  ^«.««  ^.vr^^oif-o.  ♦«  u:^  ^^:a  .  u  Kt^  decidedly  m  favor  of  carrymg  out  the  wishes 

he  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  said :     Now  3^  clearly  expressed  by  the  populations  of  Cen- 

we  have  it;  the  marriage  has  been  made  i^^j  ii^\y^  j       r  r 

on  purpose.     We  make  sure  of  aid  from 

France,  and  ail  Italy  is  ripe  for  revolu-       Northern  and  central  Italy  were   thus 

tion."     A  few  months  afterwards   Napo-  incorporated  in  one  kingdom   under  the 

leon  III.  was  making  his  memorable  New  constitutional  rule  of  Victor  EmmanueL 

Year's  speech  to  the  Austrian  ambassa-  Cavour  returned  to  office,  and  Italians  uq- 

dor,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  greeting  derstood  that  they  owed  as  much  to  the 

his  Parliament  with  the  significant  sen-  moral  support  which  they  had  received 

tences  :  *'  Our  country,  though   small  in  from  the  English  Cabinet  as  to  the  active 

territory,  has  acquired  credit  in  the  coun-  intervention  of  the  emperor  of  the  French. 

cils  of  Europe,  because  it  is  great  by  the  We  have  no  space  to  describe,  in    this 

ideas  it  represents  and  by  the  sympathies  article,  the  negotiations  which  transferred 

it  inspires.     This  state  of  things  is  not  Savoy  and  Nice  from  Piedmont  to  France, 

devoid    of   perils,  for   while   we    respect  or  the  victorious  campaign  in  which  Gari- 

treaties  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  baldi  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies  for  the 

of  grief  which  comes  up  to  us  from  so  kingdom  of   Italy.     We  are  anxious  to 

many  parts  of  Italy."     A  few  months  later  pass  on  from  circumstances  with  which 

still  iNIagenta  and  Solferino  had  liberated  most  Englishmen  are  familiar,  to  passages 

Lombardy,  while  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  in  Pasolini's  memoir  with  which  English 

had  arrested  the  Franco  Italian  battalions  readers  are  less  generally  acquainted.    In 

in  the  moment  of  their  victory.  March,  i860,  Pasolini  was  nominated  to 

Pasolini  met  Cavour  at  Turin  after  the  the  Senate,  of  which  he  became  at  once 

signature  of  the  treaty.     He  was  **over-  vice-president,  and  later  on  in  the  same 

flowing  with  rage  a^^ainst  Louis  Napole-  year,  on  the  resignation  of  D'Azeglio,  he 

on.  .  .  .  '  Was  he  tired,  or  was  it  too  hot  was  selected  as  governor  of  Milan, 
for   him?'  he   roared,  throwing   the  ink-       Pasolini  remained  at   Milan   from   the 

stand   violently  aside."     His    annoyance  autumn  of  i860  to  the  spring  of  1862;  and 

was  so  great  that,  as  Mr.  Probyn  reminds  there  is  ample  evidence    in   Lady   Dal« 

us,   he  retired  from  oflice,  and  was  sue-  housie's  pages  that  his  administration  was 

ceeded  by  La  Marmora.     The  terms  of  both  popular  and  efficient.     During  this 

the  treaty  justitied  his  annoyance.     Of  all  period,  Italy  lost  the  great  statesman  who, 

the  benefits  which  the  war  had  secured,  with  a  short  interval,  had  conducted  her 

nothing  was  lelt  to  Italy  but  a  liberated  government  for  eleven  years.    Cavour  is 

Lombardy.     Central  Italy  had  shaken  off  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  few 

the  domination  of  pope  and  grand  duke,  great  statesmen  and  diplomatists  which 
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the  nineteenth  century  has  produced. 
His  power  may  perhaps  be  seen  by  com- 
paring  the  stability  of  his  administration 
with  the  instability  of  his  successors. 
Cavour  was  succeeded  by  Ricasoli;  in 
nine  months  Ricasoli  was  replaced  by 
Ratazzi ;  in  eight  months  more  Ratazzi 
gave  way  to  Farini ;  Farini^s  ill-health  led 
to  the  ministry  of  Minghetti ;  Minghelti 
was  succeeded  by  La  Marmora;  La  Mar- 
mora by  Ricasoli.  All  these  changes 
took  place  within  five  years  of  the  death 
of  the  great  statesman  who  had  main- 
tained his  position  in  almost  undisputed 
supremacy  for  more  than  twice  that  period. 
The  formation  of  Farini's  ministry  in 
the  autumn  of  1862  had  a  marked  effect 
on  Pasolini's  fortunes.  Farini  is  now 
chiefly  known  to  English  readers  as  the 
historian  whose  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr,  Gladstone.  Years 
before)  in  1848,  he  had  received  his  first 
employment  in  the  papal  ministry  at 
Pasolini*s  suggestion.  As  prime  minister 
he  placed  his  old  friend  and  colleague  at 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  Probyn  says  that  Pasolini  ''had  but 
little  inclination  for  the  official  work  of  a 
minister."  He  certainly  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  which  Farini's  retire- 
ment afforded  him,  of  escaping  from  his 
duties,  but  in  the  few  months  during 
which  he  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  displayed  a  great,  perhaps  too 
great,  activity.  It  was  his  ambition,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  **  to  continue  the 
policy  of  Count  Cavour,*'  and  he  certainly 
dealt  with  every  European  question  from 
an  exclusively  Italian  standpoint.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  his  administration 
he  assured  Prince  Bismarck  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
**  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  Italy,  for  she 
would  always  side  with  the  enemies  of 
Austria.*'  The  same  consideration  in- 
duced him  to  maintain  the  strict  alliance 
between  Italy  and  tiie  two  great  western 
powers.  The  same  consideration  led  him 
in  March,  1863,  to  send  Count  Arese  on  a 
special  mission  to  Paris  to  offer  the  help 
of  Italy  in  a  war  with  Austria,  for  the 
cause  of  Poland,  and  to  urge  *'  the  em- 
peror to  decide  on  some  operation  to  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  Italy." 
The  negotiations  which  in  consequence 
took  place  will  be  found  detailed  in  Count 
Pasolini's  pages.  Their  history  seems  to 
us  to  afford  an  instructive  lesson.  The 
increased  power  which  the  events  of  1859 
and  1S60  had  given  to  Italy  had  removed 
an  old  danger,  and  produced  a  new  one. 
The  chronic  revolutions  in  Lombardy,  in 
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the  Legations,  and  10  the  Two  Sici]iei« 
had  ceased ;  but  Italy,  conscious  of  her 
greater  weight  and  disappointed  hopes, 
was  ready  to  convulse  a  cootineat  in  war 
for  any  object  which  might  facilitate  the 
conquest  of  Venetia. 

This  characteristic  of  Italian  politics 
was  not  terminated  by  the  illness  of 
Farini  and  the  retirement  of  Pasoiioi. 
M.  Minghetti,  who  succeeded  to  the  first 
place  in  the  Italian  ministry,  pursued  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  The  times 
seemed  ripe  for  further  changes  ia  the 
map  of  Europe.  Poland  was  again  en- 
gaged in  a  death-struggle  for  freedom. 
Russia  and  Prussia  were  agreed  in  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion  ;  and  the  western 
powers  were  vainly  endeavoring  by  diplo> 
matic  measures  to  secure  terms  for  the 
Poles.  Napoleon  was  reviving  his  favor- 
ite idea  of  a  European  congress,  and 
Italy  saw  to  her  consternation  that  there 
was  some  possibility  of  her  exclusion  from 
a  congress  summoned  to  revise  a  treaty 
(that  of  Vienna)  in  which  she  had  no  part 
M.  Minghetti  consequently  decided  on 
sending  a  special  mission  to  Paris  and 
London,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  mission 
special  weight,  to  entrust  it  to  Pasoiioi, 
the  ex-foreign  minister.  Pasolini  was 
not  only  instructed  to  urge  that  Italy 
should  take  part  in  any  congress  which 
might  be  held  ;  he  was  also  authorized  to 
promise,  if  war  were  decided  on,  Italian 
aid.  As  the  price  of  her  assistance,  she 
was  to  receive  Venetia  in  exchange  for 
the  Danubian  principalities,  which  it  was 
thought  the  Turks  might  be  induced  to 
concede  to  Austria. 

Pasolini  reached  London  towards  the 
end  of  July,  1863.  He  found  that  neither 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  prime  minister,  nor 
Lord  Russell,  the  foreign  secretary,  be- 
lieved "  in  the  probability  either  of  the 
congress  or  of  a  war.*'  Lord  Palmerston, 
indeed,  ''had  no  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  war,'*  but  he  **  thought  there  shonld  be 
no  war  for  Venetia  unless  Italy  could 
carry  it  through  single-handed;  'other- 
wise,* said  he,  Mhe  emperor,  who  had 
already  obtained  Nice,  would  be  sure  to 
ask  you  for  something  more.*"  Lord 
Russell,  on  the  contrary,  though  "averse 
from  war,  gave  his  opinion  that  within  two 
or  three  years  some  expedient  would  be 
found  for  restoring  Venice  to  Italy.*'  He 
told  a  friend  that  he  would  not  **  object  to 
let  Austria  herself  take  Poland,  provided 
she  would  leave  Italy  wholly  free." 

From  London,  at  M.  ^linghetti'a  dc* 
sire,  Pasolini  went  to  Paris.  He  fooad 
the  emperor  **  affable  and  very  commoa^ 
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cative ;  '*  '^  disgusted   with  Austria,"  but  Lord  Russell,  on  the  cootrary,  had  be- 

avoiding  a  quarrel;  disinclined  to  **  med*  come  more  warlike  since  the  summer,  and 

die  with  the  Roman  question  ;"  and  **  per-  assured    Pasolini   "confidentially  of    his 

haps  not   sorry    for  our  difficulty  about  willinu^ness  to  enter  into  combination  with 

Venetia,  which   keeps  us    somewhat   de-  France  for  this  negotiation  (about  Ven- 

pendent  upon  France."  ice)." 

This  Emperor,  full  of  uncertainties,  will  not  '^>e  emperor  Napoleon,  whom  Pasolini 
move  or  settle  anything.  He  is  like  a  man  again  saw  on  his  way  home,  was  even 
standing  motionless  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  ^^^re  unsatisfactory.  One  01  his  minis- 
knocking  his  head  against  a  post.  ters  remarked :  — 

Yet,    before    many    months    were    over,  You  will  never  bring  him  to  any  decision, 

Napoleon    felt    himself    forced    forward,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  him  by  unexpected 

"Alienated    from    England,   and    fearing  events ;  for  he  has  no  settled  purpose  of  his 

lest  Italy,  in  her  impatience  to  obtain  pos-  °^"' 

session  of   Venice,   might   attempt  some  ^hus  the  two  missions  on  which  Paso- 

rash  enterprise,    he  resumed  his  favorite  jj^j   ^^^   employed  produced   few  or   no 


project  for  a  congress  in  Paris.     The  pro-    results.     French  and  English  statesmen, 


.    ,  ,         ,  J     1-      tt    T»       *-^w~. ..«.„.     ...^  emperor  ..»« , 

induce  the  other  powers  to  dedine."    But  j^e  reluctance  of   English   statesmen  to 

the  English  refusal  did  not  at  once  divert  intervene  actively  in  Poland.     He  might 

the  emperor  from  his  purpose.  He  thought  ^aps  have   been  tempted  to  join   En- 

that    Pasolini  should  return   to   London,  giand  in  defending  Denmark  against  ag- 

should  "sound  Palmerston  once  more,  in  gression.    but    he   would   probably   have 

order  to  ascertain,  although  he  declines  Exacted  a  price  for  his  co-operation  which 

the  congress,  whether  he  will  enter  into  £     ,55^  statesmen  were  hardlv  prepared 

the  combination     which  Italy  desired  for  ^^              Nothing  accordingly 'was  done, 

the  liberation  of  Venetia.     Sorely  against  ,^  the  course  of  Pasolini's  first  conversa- 

his  will,  Pasolini  accordingly  returned  to  ^j^n  ^.jth  Napoleon,  indeed,  the  emperor 

London  m  December  1863.     At  that  time  casually  made  a  remark  which  proved  his 

a  new  question,  that  of  Denmark,  was  dis-    pcrspicacitv  * 

turbing  the  peace  of  Europe.     The  Dan-  ^      *^          ^* 

ish  difficulty  was  drawing  the  Cabinets  of  Have  I  not  told  you  the  thing  more  than 

London  and  Paris  a  little  closer  to  each  once  already?    Austria  and  Prussia  are  now 

other.     But,  while  the  emperor  was  think-  »n  accordance,  but  not  for  long.     They  soon 

ing  chiefly  of  Poland,  England  was  mainly  ^''^  ^^ye  to  fight,  and  then  will  be  Italy's  op- 

occupied  with  Denmark  ;  and  Italy,  though  po^tunity, 

aciing  with  the  two  great  western  powers,  a  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards 

cared  for  Venice  and  Venice  alone.  ^^g  prediction  proved  true.     The   Seven 

"  Pasolini's  word  is  general  war  for  general  Weeks  War  broke  out.     True  to  her  pol- 

remedy."  so  said  the  English  politicians,  and  icy  Italy  threw    in  her  lot  with    Prussia, 

it  was  substantially  true.  .  .  .  Failing  the  con-  and  though  her  army  was  defeated,  after 

gress,  Italy  couid  do  no  otherwise  than  fan  the  a   severe   struggle,  at    Custozza,  and  her 

flame  of  European  combustion,  and  trust  that  fleet  was  beaten  by  an  inferior  force  off 

the  fortunes  of  war  would  put  her  in  possession  Lissa,  the  success  of  the  Prussian  battal- 

of  her  rights.  -^^^^^  forced  the  Austrians  to  cede  Vene- 

A  change,  however,  unfavorable  to  the  tia;  and  Venice  "and   the  Quadrilateral 

Italian  cause,  had  come  over  the  English  became   integral   portions  of   the    Italian 

Cabinet.    In  the  summer  Lord  Palmerston  kingdom." 

had  seemed  not  indisposed  for  action,  and  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  confidence 
Lord  Russell  averse  Irom  war.  In  the  reposed  in  Pasolini's  judgment  that  Rica- 
winter  Lord  Palmerston  was  different  .  .  .  soli,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  at  once 
from  what  he  was  in  summer,  and  touchy  selected  him  to  represent  the  crown  in 
.  .  .  towards  France.'*  the  liberated  city.     "  No  one  is  more  wor- 

^i            .  ji-    r         ui                       £  .u  thy  than  yourself,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  the 

He  repeated  his  favorable  assurances  of  the  c\                    *   .•        ^<   t»^i     :-    u^^    .-r  .1 

accord  between  France  and  England  in  regard  first  representative  of  Italy  in    beautiful 

to  Venice;  addini-,  however,  that,  under  the  Ve^'ce.       The  new  commissioner  entered 

actual  circumstances  of  the  Danish  question,  Venice  on  October  20,  1866.     Late  in  the 

it  would  be  inopportune  to  trouble  Austria  by  following  month  he  accompanied  the  king 

any  immediate  move.  in  his  public  entry  into  the  city. 
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Lf)rd  John  Russell  was  then  in  Venice,  and 
came  to  view  the  pageant  from  our  windows 
in  Palazzo  Corner.  When  my  mother  saw 
this  old  friend  appear  with  the  tricolor  upon 
his  breast,  she  said,  ''Fort  bien,  milord!  nos 
coulcursitalieniiessur  votrecceur !  "  lleshook 
her  bv  the  hand  and  answered,  '•  Pour  nioi,  je 
les  ai  toujours  portees,  Contesse.  Je  suis 
bien  content  de  vous  trouver  ici  aujourd^hui. 
C'est  un  des  plus  beaux  jours  de  notre  siicle." 
Somebodv  then  said  to  Lord  Russell  what  a 
pity  It  was  that  the  sun  of  Italy  did  not  shine 
more  brightly  to  gild  tlie  historical  solemnity. 
*'As  f<ir  that,"  said  he,  ''England  shows  her 
sympathy  by  sending  you  her  beloved  fog  from 
the  Thames." 

Pasolini  resitj^ned  his  commissionership 
on  the  fall  of  Ricasoli's  administration  in 
the  foIlowin<;  sprinor,  and  for  the  next  nine 
years  lived  in  retirement.  In  February, 
1876,  M.  iMina[hetti,  who  was  then  in  of- 
fice, conferred  on  him  the  presidency  of 
the  Senate.  "Your  colleagues  wish  it," 
he  telegraphed;  '* ministers  unanimously 
entreat  you.  His  Majesty  rejoices  to  ap« 
point  you.  Impossible  to  refuse."  The 
kingr  immediately  afterwards  wrote  to  him: 
*' You  will  do  me  a  personal  favor  by  ac- 
cepting  the  presidency  of  the  Senate.  The 
ministry  join  in  the  desire."  Thus  urged, 
Pasolini  at  once  accepted  the  ofBce.  One 
reason  only  made  him  hesitate  to  do  so:  — 

He  foresaw  that  some  time  or  other  there 
might  be  discourses  made  in  Parliament  against 
the  a^ed  Pontiff,  and  that  the  President  might 
be  expected  to  convey  disrespectful  senti- 
ments On  this  subject  he  plainly  declared, 
"  If  anything  uncourteous  were  expressed  to 
Pio  Nono,  such  words  should  not  be  spoken 
by  me." 

The  stipulation  was  honorably  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  who  had  begun  life  as 
the  pope*s  friend  and  adviser;  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  the  regard  which 
Pasolini  still  felt  for  the  pope  was  recip- 
rocated by  his  Holiness.  *'  Was  I  not 
right. ^"  Pio  Nono  said  when  he  heard  of 
his  old  friend's  nomination  to  the  office. 
"Even  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  wants 
a  good  man,  is  obliged  to  turn  to  one  of 
my  old  friends." 

We  have  availed  ourselves  freely  of 
Lady  Daihousie's  volume  to  illustrate 
some  passages  in  modern  Italian  history. 
Of  Count  Pasolini  himself  we  have  little 
more  to  say.  Every  page  of  this  memoir 
proves  that  he  was  a  good,  honest,  and 
able  man.  But  many  passages  in  it  also 
prove  that  he  lacked  the  force  and  decis- 
ion which  are  required  in  great  ministers. 
If,  however,  he  tailed  to  acquire  distinc- 
tion liimself,  he  was  throughout  his  life 
the  friend  of  distinguished  men ;  and  the 


publication  of  his  correspoodence,  at  «e 
have  shown,  frequently  throws  fresh  light 
on  their  opinions  and  on  their  policy. 

In  winning  freedom  and  union  for  Italy 
many  Italians  plaved  a  great  part.  His- 
tory will  not  easily  forget  the  assistaoce 
rendered  to  her  by  such  men  as  D'Azej^lio 
with  the  pen,  or  by  heroes  such  as  Gari- 
baldi with  the  sword.  But,  when  the  storv 
of  the  regeneration  of  Italy  is  finally  tola, 
the  historian  will  perhaps  concentrate  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  narrative  on  the 
characters  of  two  sovereigns  and  of  two 
statesmen,  on  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Pio 
Nono,  on  Man  in  and  Cavour. 

The  characters  and  careers  of  these 
four  men  influenced  to  a  marked  eitept 
their  country*s  fortunes.  Both  Pio  Nooo 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  began  their  lopg 
reigns  with  a  fervent  ambition  to  remedy 
the  evils  under  which  Italy  was  laborinj;. 
Both  of  them  were  honest,  single-minded, 
and  sincerely  anxious  to  do  riyi^ht.  On 
Pio  Nono*s  election  to  the  papal  throne, 
everything  seemed  to  favor  the  cause  of 
moderate  reform  which  he  endeavored  to 
promote.  The  unpopularity  of  his  prede* 
cessor's  administration,  the  enthusiasn 
excited  by  his  own  measures,  the  active 
support  of  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Rossi,  the 
moral  support  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Minto  —  all  these  things  were  io 
favor  of  gradual  and  hopeful  progress. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  on  the  contrary,  as* 
cended  the  throne  under  circumstances 
calculated  even  to  make  strong  men  de- 
spair. His  country's  armies  had  just  been 
decisively  defeated ;  his  country's  finances 
were  disordered  by  the  cost  of  an  unfor- 
tunate war.  If  the  horizon  in  Rome  io 
1846  had  been  bright  with  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day,  the  heavens  over  Piedmont  ia 
1S49  ^^^^  been  black  with  clouds. 

Yet,  while  the  bright  dawn  of  iSd6  was 
soon  succeeded  by  storm,  the  star  of  Pied- 
mont speedily  shone  clear  from  among 
the  clouds  of  1849;  and  the  result,  in  each 
case,  was  largely  due  to  the  characters  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  Both  of  them  were 
in  favor  of  the  same  measures,  but  each 
of  them  pursued  a  different  course.  True 
to  his  principles,  Victor  Emmanuel,  from 
the  very  first,  threw  himself  on  his  people, 
and  built  his  throne  anew  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  popular  support.  False  to  bis 
convictions,  frightened  at  the  shadow  of 
his  own  policy,  Pio  Nono  had  not  the 
courage  as  prince  to  support  the  policy 
which  he  had  accepted  as  prelate.  His 
fears  produced  the  very  evils  which  bad 
aroused  his  apprehensions.  Forced,  after 
M.   Rossi's   assassination,    to   fly   from 
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Rome,  he  saw  in  his  exile  the  institution 
of  a  Roman  republic. 

But  even  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  careers  of  Manin  and  Cavour  than  to 
those  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Pio  Nono. 
Both  men  were  statesmen  of  the  highest 
order.  Manin,  after  his  remarkable  ad- 
ministration and  defence  of  Venice,  died 
in  exile.  Cavour,  after  a  still  more 
memorable  career,  died  in  office,  the  first 
minister  in  Italy.  Manin  never  lived  to 
see  the  fruits  of  his  own  labors.  Cavour 
enjoyed  the  success  of  his  own  policy, 
thouj^h  he  was  not  spared  to  witness  its 
completion.  On  Manin's  career  Pasolini*s 
memoir  is  almost  silent.  The  story  of  his 
life  must  be  sought  in  other  pa^es.  The 
character  of  Cavour  is  more  familiar  to 
modern  Ena;lishmen.  He  may  be  briefly 
described  as  both  the  Peel  and  the 
Palmerston  of  modern  Italy.  His  do- 
mestic policy,  his  bold  reforms,  his  free- 
trade  measures,  remind  us  of  the  first  of 
these  statesmen.  In  his  foreign  policy, 
by  the  vif^or  of  his  conceptions,  the 
tenacity  of  his  purpose,  the  aptness  of  his 
language,  and  the  promptness  of  his  blow, 
he  recalls  some  of  Palmerston*s  most 
memorable  achievements. 

How  successful  his  policy  was,  Italy  to- 
day is  a  witness  and  a  proof.  We  do  not 
forget  that  in  the  crises  which  she  has  en- 
countered during  the  present  century  she 
has  been  powerfully  aided  by  her  history 
and  her  position.  Her  traditions,  her 
literature,  her  artists  —  as  well  as  her 
valleys,  her  lakes,  and  her  hills  —  have 
won  for  her  the  powerful  sympathy  of 
the  civilized  world ;  while  the  achieve- 
ments of  engineers,  by  leading  a  canal 
through  the  desert,  and  by  piercing  the 
St.  Gothard  and  Mont  Cenis,  have  made 
her,  thrust  by  nature  like  a  pier  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  main  highway  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  world.  But 
neither  the  traditions  of  a  mighty  past  nor 
the  accidents  of  a  fortunate  position 
would  have  made  her  the  Italy  of  to-day, 
if,  in  the  hour  of  her  trial,  she  had  not 
been  true  to  herself.  "A  great  nation," 
said  Lord  Beaconsfield  forty  years  ago, 
**  is  tiiat  wiiich  produces  great  men."  Tried 
by  this  test,  modern  Italy  may  boast  that 
she  has  graduated  in  the  world's  uni- 
versity, and  proved  herself  worthy  of  the 
freedom  which  she  has  won. 

In  stating  that  the  experiment  of  a 
consolidated  Italy  has  succeeded,  we  are 
not  merely  thinking  of  the  material  prog- 
ress which  Italians  have  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  no  doubt 
a    noteworthy    circumstance    that    Italy 
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should  have  already  recovered  from  the 
sacrifices  which  she  has  made ;  that  her 
budget  shows  **  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure; "  that  her  paper  currency  is 
no  longer  inconvertible  and  depreciated ; 
and  that  her  securities  command  nearly 
twice  the  sum  on  the  stock  exchanges  of 
Europe  which  was  asked  for  them  a  few 
years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty 
which  some  classes  of  her  population  are 
enduring,  and  the  heavy  taxation  which  a 
large  debt  and  a  high  expenditure  still  re- 
quire, there  are  proofs,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ignore,  of  the  growing  wealth  of 
t he  whole  nation.  The  traveller  who  visits 
the  peninsula  now  may  find  many  other 
symptoms  of  increasing  prosperity.  We 
have,  however,  less  to  do  with  the  material 
progress  of  modern  Italy  than  with  the 
political  success  of  the  new  kingdom. 
The  work  of  liberal  politicians  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  constitutional  government 
has  signally  proved  conservative  in  the 
truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  Coo- 
cessions  and  reforms  have  terminated  the 
disorders  to  which  Italv  was  a  constant 
prey ,  SLnd  the  jiisU  mi/tet4  which  Prince 
Metternich  thought  would  inevitably  lead 
to  republican  measures  has  proved  the 
best  defence  against  an  Italian  republic. 
Order  now  prevailes  where  disorder  once 
reigned  supreme.  Brigandage,  if  not  en- 
tirely suppressed,  is  fast  disappearing* 
A  people,  whose  constant  revolutions  were 
continually  disturbing  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, are  quiet  and  contented  under  con- 
stitutional rule ;  and  the  youngest  of  Euro- 
pean kingdoms  boasts  that  its  throne  is 
one  of  the  firmest  in  modern  Europe. 


From  Chambenf  JoarnaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Nothing  happened  of  any  importance 
before  their  return  to  Eaton  Square. 
Markham,  hopping  about  with  a  queer 
sidelong  motion  he  had,  his  little  eyes 
screwed  up  with  humorous  meaning, 
seemed  to  Frances  to  recover  bis  spirits 
after  the  Winterbourn  episode  was  over, 
which  was  the  subject  —  though  that,  of 
course,  she  did  not  know  —  of  half  the 
voluminous  correspondence  of  all  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  in  the  house,  whose 
letters  were  so  important  a  part  of  their 
existence.  Before  a  week  was  over,  all 
society  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ralph 
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WJnterbourn  had  been  nearly  dying  at 
Markham  Priory;  that  Lady  Markham 
was  in  "  a  state  '*  which  baffled  descrip- 
tion, and  Markham  himself  so  changed  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable;  but  that,  for- 
tunately, the  crisis  had  been  tided  over, 
and  everything  was  still  problematical. 
But  the  problem  was  so  interesting,  that 
one  perfumed  epistle  after  another  car- 
ried it  to  curious  wits  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  a  hundred  Easter 
meetings.  What  would  Markham  do? 
What  would  Nelly  do?  Would  their 
friendship  end  in  the  vulgar  way,  in  a 
marriage?  Would  they  venture,  in  face 
of  all  prognostications,  to  keep  it  up  as  a 
friendship,  when  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  ripen  into  love  ? 
Or  would  they,  frightened  by  all  the  in- 
evitable comments  which  they  would  have 
to  encounter,  stop  short  altogether,  and 
fly  from  each  other? 

Such  a  **case  "  is  a  delig^htful  thing  to 
speculate  upon.  At  the  Priory,  it  could 
only  be  discussed  in  secret  conclave  ;  and 
thous:h  no  doubt  the  experienced  persons 
chiefly  concerned  were  quite  conscious  of 
the  subject  which  occupied  their  friends' 
thoughts,  there  was  no  further  reference 
made  to  it  between  them,  and  everything 
went  on  as  it  had  always  done.  The  night 
before  their  return  to  town,  Markham,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  house,  from  which  all 
the  guests  had  just  departed,  called  Fran- 
ces outside  to  bear  him  company  while  he 
smoked  his  cigarette.  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  on  the  lawn  in  the  gray  still- 
ness of  a  cloudy  warm  evening,  when 
there  was  no  light  to  speak  of  anywhere, 
and  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  through 
the  wavering  grayness  of  sky  and  sea.  A 
few  stars,  very  mild  and  indistinct,  looked 
out  at  the  edges  of  the  clouds  here  and 
there  —  the  great  water-line  widened  and 
cleared  towards  the  horizon;  and  in  the 
far  distance,  where  a  deeper  grayness 
showed  the  mainland,  the  light  of  a  light- 
house surprised  the  dark  by  slow  contin- 
ual revolutions.  There  was  no  moon ; 
something  softer,  more  seductive  than 
even  the  moon,  was  in  this  absence  of 
light. 

"  Well  —  now  they Ve  gone,  what  do  you 
think  of  them,  Fan  ?  They're  very  good 
specimens  of  the  English  country-house 
party  —  all  kinds:  the  respectable  family, 
the  sturdy  old  fogy,  the  rich  young  nian 
without  health,  and  the  muscular  young 
man  without  money."  There  had  been, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  various  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  who,  being  quite  unim- 


portant to  this  history,  need  not  be 
tioned  here.  **What  do  you  think  of 
them,  little  un  ?  You  have  your  own  way 
of  seeing  things." 

**  I  — like  them  all  well  enough,  Mark- 
ham," without  enthusiasm  Frances  re- 
plied. 

**That  is  comprehensive  at  least.  So 
do  I,  my  dear.  It  would  not  have  o& 
curred  to  me  to  say  it ;  but  it  is  just  the 
right  thing  to  say.  They  pull  you  to 
pieces  almost  before  your  face;  but  they 
are  not  ill-natured.  They  tell  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  each  other  " 

'*  No,  Markhara ;  I  don't  think  that  u 
just." 

"  Without  meaning  any  harm,**  he  went 
on.  **  Fan,  in  countries  where  converssr 
tion  is  cultivated,  perhaps  people  don't 
talk  scandal  —  I  only  say  perhaps  —  bat 
here  we  are  forced  to  take  to  it  for 
want  of  anything  else  to  say.  What  did 
your  Giovannis  and  Giacomos  talk  of  10 
your  village  out  yonder?"  Markham 
pointed  towards  the  clear  blue-gray  line 
of  the  horizon,  beyond  which  lay  Aniericii 
if  anything;  but  he  meant  distance*  and 
that  was  enough. 

"  They  talked  —  about  the  olives,  how 
they  were  looking,  and  if  it  was  going  to 
be  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  year.'* 

"And  then?" 

**  About  the  foresiieri^  if  many  were 
coming,  and  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
season  for  the  hotels ;  and  about  tying  no 
the  palms,  to  make  them  ready  for  Easter, 
said  Frances,  resuming,  with  a  snule 
about  her  lips.  "And  about  how  old 
Pietro*s  son  had  got  such  a  fi^ood  appoint* 
ment  in  the  post-office,  and  had  bought 
little  Nina  a  pair  of  earrings  as  long  as 
your  finger ;  for  he  was  to  marry  Nina, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  was  he  ?  Go  on.  I  am  very 
much  interested.  Didn't  they  say  Mr. 
Whatever-his-name-is  wanted  to  get  out 
of  it,  and  that  there  never  would  have 
been  any  engagement,  had  not  Miss 
Nina's  mother " 

"O  Markham,"  cried  Frances  in  sn^ 
prise,  "  how  could  you  possiblv  know?" 

"  1  was  reasioniog  from  analogy.  Fan. 
Yes,  1  suppose  they  do  it  all  the  world 
over.  And  it  is  odd  —  isn't  it?  — that, 
i  knowing  what  they  are  sure  to  say,  we  ask 
'  them  to  our  houses,  and  put  the  keys  of 
all  our  skeleton  cupboards  into  their 
hands." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  is  true,  that  dread- 
1  f ul    idea   about    the    skeleton  ?      I    ■■ 

'sure " 

I     "  What  are  you  sure  of,  my  little  dear  ?  * 
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'*  I  was  goinor  to  say,  O  Markham  !  that 
I  was  sure,  at  home^  we  had  no  skeleton  ; 
and  then  I  remembered  —  " 

'*  I  understand,"  he  said  kindly.  *'It 
was  not  a  skeleton  to  speak  of,  Fan. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  bad  about 
It.  If  you  had  met  it  out  walking,  you 
would  not  have  known  it  for  a  skeleton. 
Let  us  say  a  mystery,  which  is  not  such  a 
mouth-filling  word." 

**  Sir  Thomas  told  me,"  said  Frances 
with  some  timidity;  *' but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understood.  Markham  I  what  was 
it  really  about  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  low  and  diffident,  and  at 
first  he  only  shook  his  head.  *' About 
nothing,"  he  said;  "about  —  me.  Yes, 
more  than  anything  else,  about  me.  That 
is  how  —  No,  it  isn't,"  he  added,  cor- 
recting himself.  "I  always  must  have 
cared  for  my  mother  more  than  for  any 
woman.  She  has  always  been  my  great- 
est friend,  ever  since  I  can  remember 
anything.  We  seem  to  have  been  children 
together,  and  to  have  grown  up  together. 
I  was  everything  to  her  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  then  — your  father  came  between  us. 
He  hated  me — and  I  tormented  him." 

"He  could  not  hate  you,  Markham. 
Oh,  no,  no  !  " 

"  My  little  Fan,  how  can  a  child  like  you 
understand?  Neither  did  I  understand, 
when  I  was  doing  all  the  mischief.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen,  I  was  an  imp 
of  mischief,  a  little  demon.  It  was  fun  to 
me  to  bait  that  thin-skinned  man,  that 
jumped  at  everything.  The  explosion 
was  fun  to  me  too.  1  was  a  little  beast. 
And  then  I  got  the  mother  to  myself 
again.  Don't  kill  me,  my  dear.  I  am 
scarcely  sorry  now.  We  have  had  very 
good  times  since,  I  with  my  parent,  you 
with  yours  —  till  that  dav,"  he  added, 
flinging  away  the  end  of  his  cigarette, 
**  when  mischief  again  prompted  me  to  let 
Con  know  where  he  was,  which  started  us 
all  again." 

**  Did  you  always  know  where  we 
were  1 "  she  asked.  Strangely  enough, 
this  story  did  not  give  her  any  angry  feel- 
ing towards  Markham.  It  was  so  far  off, 
and  the  previous  relations  of  her  long- 
separated  father  and  mother  were  as  a 
fairy  tale  to  her,  confusing  and  almost  in- 
credible, which  she  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count as  matter  of  fact  at  all.  Markham 
had  delivered  these  confessions  slowly,  as 
they  turned  and  re-turned  up  and  down 
the  lawn.  There  was  not  light  enough 
for  either  to  see  the  expression  in  the 
other's  face,  and  the  veil  of  the  darkness 
added  to  the  softening  effect.    The  words 
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came  out  in  short  sentences,  interrupted 
by  that  little  business  of  puffing  at  the 
cigarette,  letting  it  go  out,  stopping  to 
strike  a  fusee  and  relight  it,  which  so 
often  forms  the  byplay  of  an  important 
conversation,  and  sometimes  breaks  the 
force  of  painful  revelations.  Frances 
followed  everything  with  an  absorbed  but 
yet  half-dreamy  attention,  as  if  the  red 
glow  of  the  light,  the  exclamation  of  im* 
patience  when  the  cigarette  was  found  to 
have  gone  out,  the  very  perfume  of  the 
fusee  in  the  air,  were  part  and  parcel  of 
it.  And  the  question  she  asked  was  al- 
most mechanical,  a  part  of  the  business 
too,  striking  naturally  from  the  last  thing 
he  had  said  as  sparks  flew  from  the  per- 
fumed light. 

"  Not  where,"  he  said.  «<  But  I  might 
have  known,  had  I  made  any  attempt  to 
know.  The  mother  sent  her  letters 
through  the  lawyer,  and  of  course  we 
could  have  found  out.  It  was  thrust  upon 
me  at  last  by  one  of  those  meddling  fools 
that  go  everywhere.  And  then  my  old 
demon  got  possession  of  me,  and  I  told 
Con."  Here  he  gave  a  low  chuckle,  which 
seemed  to  escape  him  in  spite  of  himself. 
"I  am  laughing,"  he  said  —  "pay  atten- 
tion. Fan  —  at  myself.  Of  course  I  have 
learned  to  be  sorry  for — some  things  — 
the  imp  has  put  me  up  to ;  but  I  can*t  get 
the  better  of  that  little  demon  —  or  of  this 
little  beggar,  if  you  like  it  better.  It's 
queer  phraseology,  I  suppose ;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  other  form." 

"  And  what,"  said  Frances,  in  the  same 
dreamy  way,  drawn  on,  she  was  not  con- 
scious how,  by  something  in  the  air,  by 
some  current  of  thought  which  she  was 
not  aware  of  —  "  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now?" 

He  started  from  her  side  as  if  she  had 
given  him  a  blow.  "  Do  now  ?  "  he  cried, 
with  something  in  his  voice  that  shook  off 
the  spell  of  the  situation  and  aroused  the 
girl  at  once  to  the  reality  of  things.  She 
had  no  guidance  of  his  looks,  for,  as  has 
been  said,  she  could  not  see  them;  but 
there  was  a  curious  thrill  in  his  voice  of 
present  alarm  and  consciousness,  as  if  her 
innocent  question  struck  sharply  against 
some  fact  of  very  different  solidity  and 
force  from  those  far-off,  shadowy  facts 
which  he  had  been  telling  her.  "Do 
qow  ?  What  makes  you  think  I  am  going 
to  do  anything  at  all  ?  " 

His  voice  fell  away  in  a  sort  of  quaver 
at  the  end  of  these  words. 

"  I  do  not  think  it ;  1  —  I  —  don't  think 
anything,  Markham ;  I  —  don't  —  know 
anytbiog." 
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'*You  ask  very  pat  questions  all  the 
same,  my  little  Fan.  And  you  have  ^ot  a  | 
pair  of  very  good  eyes  of  your  own  in  that 
little  he<id.  And  if  you  have  got  any  light 
to  throw  upon  the  subject,  my  dear,  pro- 
duce  it ;  for  1*11  be  bothered  if  I  know." 

Just  then,  a  window  opened  in  the 
gloom.  **  Children,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
ham's  voice,  "are  you  there?  1  think  I 
see  sometiiing  like  you,  though  it  is  so 
dark.  I>ring  your  little  sister  in,  Mark- 
ham.  She  must  not  catch  cold  on  the  eve 
of  going  back  to  town." 

**  Here  is  the  little  thing,  mammy. 
Shall  I  hand  her  in  to  you  by  the  window  ? 
It  makes  me  feel  very  frisky  to  hear  my- 
self addressed  as  children,"  he  cried  with 
his  chuckle  of  easy  laughter.  **  Here, 
Fan  :  run  in,  my  little  dear,  and  be  put  to 
bed." 

But  he  did  not  go  in  with  her.  He  kept 
outside  in  the  quiet  and  cool  freshness  of 
the  niifht,  illuminating  the  dim  atmosphere 
DOW  and  then  with  the  momentary  glow  of 
anotiier  fusee.  Frances  from  her  room, 
to  wi)ich  she  had  shortly  retired,  heard 
the  sound,  and  saw  from  her  windows  the 
sudden  ruddy  light  a  great  many  times  be- 
fore she  went  to  sleep.  Markham  let  his 
cigar  go  out  oftener  than  she  could  reckon. 
He  was  too  full  of  thought  to  remember 
his  cigar. 

They  arrived  in  town  when  everybody 
was  arriving,  when  even  to  Frances,  in 
her  inexperience,  the  rising  tide  was  vis- 
ible in  the  streets,  and  the  air  of  a  new 
world  beginning,  which  always  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  season.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  new  world  to  many  virgin  souls, 
though  so  stale  and  weary  to  most  of  those 
who  tread  its  endless  round.  To  Frances, 
everything  was  new;  and  a  sense  of  the 
many  wonderful  things  that  awaited  her 
got  into  the  girPs  head  like  ethereal  wine, 
in  spite  of  all  the  grave  matters  of  which 
she  was  conscious,  which  lay  under  the 
surface,  and  were,  if  not  skeletons  in  the 
closet,  at  least  very  serious  drawbacks  to 
anything  bright  that  life  could  brmg.  Her 
knowledge  of  these  drawbacks  had  been 
acquired  so  suddenly,  and  was  so  little 
dulled  by  habit,  that  it  dwelt  upon  her 
mind  much  more  than  family  mysteries 
usually  dwell  upon  a  mind  of  eighteen. 
But  yet  in  the  rush  and  exhilaration  of 
new  thoughts  and  anticipations,  always  so 
much  more  delicately  bright  than  any  real- 
ity, she  turgot  that  all  was  not  as  natural, 
as  pleasant,  as  happy  as  it  seemed.  If 
Lady  Markham  had  any  consuming  cares, 
she  kept  them  shut  away  under  that  smil- 
ing countenance,  which  was  as  bright  and 


peaceful  as  the  morniog.  If  Markham, 
on  his  side,  was  perplexed  aod  doobtfal, 
he  came  out  aod  to  with  the  same  little 
chuckle  of  fun,  the  same  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes.  When  these  migam  of  tran- 
quillity are  so  apparent,  the  young  and 
ignorant  can  easily  make  up  their  minds 
that  all  is  well.  And  Frances  was  to  be 
'*  presented  "  —  a  thought  which  made  her 
heart  beat.  She  was  to  be  put  into  a 
court-train  and  feathers,  she  who  as  ytt 
had  never  worn  anything  but  the  simple 
frock  which  she  had  so  pleased  herself  to 
think  was  purely  English  in  its  unobtro- 
siveness  and  modesty.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  liked  the  prospect ;  bat  it 
excited  her  all  the  same. 

It  was  early  in  May,  and  the  train  and 
the  court  plumes  were  ready,  when,  goinf 
out  one  morning  upon  some  small  errand 
of  her  own,  Frances  met  some  one  whoa 
she  recognized  walking  slowly  along  the 
long  line  of  Eaton  Square.  She  started 
at  the  sight  of  him,  though  he  did  not  set 
her.  He  was  going  with  a  strange  air  of 
reluctance,  vet  anxiety,  looking  up  at  the 
houses,  no  cioubt  looking  for  Lady  Mark- 
ham^s  house,  so  absorbed  that  he  neither 
saw  Frances  nor  was  disturbed  by  the 
startled  movement  she  made,  which  must 
have  caught  a  less  preoccupied  eye.  She 
smiled  to  herself,  after  the  first  start,  to 
see  how  entirely  bent  he  was  u|x>n  finding 
the  house,  and  how  little  attention  he  bad 
to  spare  for  anything  else.  He  was  even 
more  worn  and  pale,  or  rather  gray,  thai 
he  had  been  when  he  returned  from  India, 
she  thought;  and  there  was  in  him  a 
slackness,  a  letting-go  of  himself,  a  weary 
look  in  his  step  aod  carriage,  whid 
proved,  Frances  thought,  that  the  Riviera 
had  done  George  Gaunt  little  good. 

For  it  was  certainly  George  Gaunt,  stiU 
in  his  loose  gray  Indian  clothes,  lodging 
like  a  man  dropped  from  another  hemi- 
sphere, investigating  the  numbers  on  the 
doors  as  if  he  but  vaguely  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  them.     But  that  there  was 
in   him  that  unmistakable  air  of  soldier 
which   no  mufti  can  quite  disguise,  he 
might  have  been  the  Ancient  Mariner  ia 
person,  looking  for  the  man  whose  late  it 
is  to  leave  all  the  wedding  feasts  of  the 
world  in  order  to  hear  that  tale.    What 
tale  could  young  Gaunt  have  to  tell?  For 
a  moment  it  flashed  across  the  mind  of 
Frances  that  he  might  be  bringing  bad 
news,  that  **  something  might  have  hap* 
pened,"  that  rapid  conclusion  to  which 
the  imagination  is  so  ready  to  jump.    Ao 
accident  to  her  father  or  Constance?  so 
bad,  so  terrible,  that  it   could   not   be 
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trusted  to  a  letter,  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  break  the  news  to  them. 

She  had  passed  him  by  this  time,  being 
shy,  in  her  surprise,  of  addressing  the 
stranf^er  ail  at  once;  but  now  she  paused, 
and  turned  with  a  momentary  intention  of 
running  after  him  and  entreating  him  to 
tell  her  the  worst.  But  then  Frances 
recollected  that  this  was  impossible ;  that 
with  the  tele<;raph  in  active  operation,  no 
one  would  employ  this  lingering  way  of 
coDveyintr  news  ;  and  went  on  again,  with 
her  heart  beating  quieter,  with  a  height- 
ened color,  and  a  restrained  impatience 
and  eagerness  of  which  she  was  half 
ashamed.  No,  she  would  not  turn  back 
before  she  had  done  her  little  business. 
She  did  not  want  either  the  stranger  him- 
self or  any  one  else  to  divine  the  flutter 
of  pleasant  emotion,  the  desire  she  had  to 
see  and  speak  with  the  son  of  her  old 
friends.  Yes,  she  said  to  herself,  the  son 
of  her  old  friends  —  he  who  was  the 
youngest,  whom  Mrs.  Gaunt  used  to  talk 
of  for  hours,  whose  praises  she  was  never 
weary  of  singing. 

Frances  smiled  and  blushed  to  herself 
as  she  hurried,  perceptibly  hurried,  about 
her  little  affairs.  Kind  Mrs.  Gaunt  had 
always  had  a  secret  longing  to  bring  these 
two  together.  Frances  would  not  turn 
back  ;  but  she  quickened  her  pace,  almost 
running,  as  near  running  as  was  decorous 
in  London,  to  the  lace-shop,  to  give  the 
instructions  which  she  had  been  charged 
with.  No  doubt,  she  said  to  herself,  she 
would  find  him  there  when  she  got  back. 
She  had  forgoiien,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
George  Gaunt  had  given  very  little  of  his 
regard  to  her  when  he  met  her,  though 
she  was  his  mother's  favorite,  and  had  no 
eyes  but  for  Constance.  This  was  not  a 
thing  to  dwell  in  the  mind  of  a  girl  who 
had  no  jealousy  in  her,  and  who  never 
supposed  herself  to  be  half  as  worthy  of 
anybody's  attention  as  Constance  was. 
But,  anyhow,  she  forgot  it  altogether,  for- 
got to  ask  herself  what  in  this  respect 
might  have  happened  in  the  mean  time  ; 
and  with  her  heart  beating  full  of  innocent 
eagerness,  pleasure,  and  excitement,  full 
of  the  hope  of  hearing  about  everybody, 
of  seeinij  again  through  his  eyes  the  dear 
little  well-known  world,  which  seemed  to 
lie  so  far  behind  her,  hastened  through 
her  errands,  and  turned  quickly  home. 

To  her  great  surprise,  as  she  came  back, 
turnini^  round  the  corner  into  the  long  line 
of  pavement,  she  saw  young  Gaunt  once 
more  approaching  her.  He  looked  even 
more  listless  and  languid  now,  like  a  man 
who  had  tried  to  do  some  duty  and  failed, 


and  was  escaping,  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  it.  This  was  a  great  deal  to  read 
io  a  man's  face ;  but  Frances  was  highly 
sympathetic,  and  divined  it,  knowing  in 
herself  many  of  those  devices  of  shy 
people,  which  shy  persons  divine.  For- 
tunately, she  saw  him  some  way  off,  and 
had  time  to  overcome  her  own  shyness 
and  take  the  initiative.  She  went  up  to 
him  fresh  as  the  May  morning,  blushing 
and  smiling,  and  put  out  her  hand.  *'  Cap* 
tain  Gaunt  ?  "  she  said.  -*  1  knew  I  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Oh,  have  you  just  come 
from  Bordighera?  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
any  one  from  home ! " 

"Do  you  call  it  home.  Miss  Waring? 
Yes,  I  have  just  come.  I  —  I  —  have  a 
number  of  messages,  and  some  parcels, 
and But  I  thought  you  might  per- 
haps be  out  of  town,  or  busv,  and  that  it 
would  be  best  to  send  them.' 

**  Is  that  why  you  are  turning  your  back 
on  my  mother's  house  ?  or  did  you  not 
know  the  number?  I  saw  you  before, 
looking  —  but  I  did  not  like  to  speak." 

**  I  —  thought  you  might  be  out  of  town,** 
he  repeated,  taking  no  notice  of  her  ques- 
tion ;  **  and  that  perhaps  the  post  —  *• 

**  O  no,*'  cried  Frances,  whose  shyness 
was  of  the  cordial  kind.  **  Now  you  must 
come  back  and  see  mamma.  She  will 
want  to  hear  all  about  Constance.  Are 
they  all  well,  Captain  Gaunt?  Of  course 
you  must  have  seen  them  constantly — 
and  Constance.  Mamma  will  want  to  hear 
everything." 

"  Miss  Waring  is  very  well,"  he  said, 
with  a  blank  countenance,  from  which  he 
had  done  his  best  to  dismiss  all  expres- 
sion. 

**  And  papa?  and  dear  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and 
the  colonel,  and  everybody  ?  Oh,  there  is 
so  much  that  letters  can't  tell.  Come 
back  now.  My  mother  will  be  so  glad  to 
see  you,  and  Markham ;  you  know  Mark- 
ham  already." 

Young  Gaunt  made  a  feeble  momentary 
resistance.  He  murmured  something 
about  an  engagement,  about  his  time  being 
very  short ;  but  as  he  did  so,  turned  round 
languidly  and  went  with  her,  obeying,  as 
seemed,  the  eager  impulse  of  Frances, 
rather  than  any  will  of  his  own. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CONSTANCE    ALFIERI,    MARQUISE 
D'AZEGLIO. 

The  name  of  Azeglio  is  almost  as  well 
known  in  England  as  it  is  in  Italy.    The 
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graceful  and  chivalric  figure  of  Massimo 
d'Aze^lio,  artist,  romancist,  patriot  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,  will  always  have  its 
distinct  niciie  in  the  pantheon  of  Italian 
liberators,  while  his  memoirs  (/  miei  Ri- 
cordi)  will  be  remembered  not  only  for 
their  manly  tone,  and  for  some  exquisite 
bits  of  description  of  artist  life  in  the 
bills  near  Rome,  but  also  as  about  the 
first  book  written  in  Italian  as  it  is  spoken 
—  the  most  simple  of  all  tongues,  and  the 
most  unlike  the  stilted  language  literary 
men  have  thought  good  to  make  it.  His 
nephew,  the  Marquis  Emmanuel,  was  till 
'  lately  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  members  of  London  society,  and 
his  personal  influence,  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office,  first  as  Sardinian  and  then 
as  Italian  representative  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  benevolent  attitude 
on  the  part  of  English  ministers  which 
helped  forward  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence more  than  perhaps  will  ever  be 
made  known.  Indeed  the  Marquis  Em* 
manuefs  inHuence  over  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  to  the  Due  de  Persigny,  who  com- 
plained piteously  to  Lord  Malmesbury 
that  the  English  premier  was  no  longer 
the  same  man,  and  let  himself  be  entirely 
led  by  D^Azeglio,  placing  a  blind  faith  in 
all  he  told  him.  Without  going  so  far  as 
to  believe  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
utmost  sympathy  and  good  understanding 
existed  between  the  two. 

Those  who  possessed  the  Italian  di- 
plomatist's confidence  were  favored,  on 
some  rare  occasions,  by  his  reading  to 
them  the  very  remarkable  letters  he  was 
in  tiie  habit  of  receiving  from  his  mother, 
who  sought  to  serve  him  and  her  country 
by  keeping  him  au  courant  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  development  of  the  Italian 
question,  furnishing  him  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  week  to  week,  with  news 
which  he  could  neither  obtain  from  the 
newspapers,  nor  trom  his  government, 
which  last  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
economical  in  the  matter  of  affording  in- 
formation to  its  foreign  envoys.  The 
marquis  has  now  given  to  the  world  a 
selection  from  this  long  correspondence, 
which  stretched  from  1835  to  1861,  when 
his  mother  tell  ill  of  her  last  illness.  The 
collection  which  has  thus  been  made  pub- 
lic, is  interestitig  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  is  as  it  were  a  journal  of  the 
Italian  movement  from  its  beginning  to 
very  near  its  end.  It  allows  us  to  see 
what  was  thought  of  its  great  men  before 
they  had   become  great;   it  shows  what 


were  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  impressions 
and  reflections  of  every  day.  Of  course 
the  writer  as  a  Piedmontese  of  the  Pied* 
montese  has  her  mind  coDcentrated  oo 
the  particular  issue  of  events  for  her  owo 
particular  fatherland.  In  this  she  maybe 
acquitted  of  narrowness,  because  she  was 
profoundly  convinced  that  Piedmont  was 
the  sheet  anchor  of  Italiao  salvation,  and 
that  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  state  could  the  penin> 
sula  throw  ofif  its  bondage.  But  the  men- 
tal  position  assumed  by  her,  or  rather 
the  very  atmosphere  in  which  she  existed, 
prevented  her  from  understanding  the 
value  and  significance  of  efforts  towards 
Italian  unification  which  ran  any  ch«uice 
of  compromising  the  safety  of  the  Sar^ 
dinian  monarchy.  With  this  remark  we 
have  done  with  criticism,  and  we  may  add* 
before  proceeding  to  examine  the  letters, 
that  perhaps  their  chief  merit  is  after  all 
that  of  introducing  us  to  one  whom  they 
prove  to  have  been  a  very  noble  woman. 

Constance  Alfieri,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  Ch.  Emmanuel  Alfieri,  was 
born  in  1793.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  she  married  the  Marquis  Robert 
d'Azeglio,  elder  brother  of  Massimo,  at 
that  time  serving  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
In  1 82 1  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince 
of  Carignano,  and  after  the  abortive  mote* 
ment  in  which  Charles  Albert  was  mixed 
up,  he  was  counselled  for  a  time  to  reside 
abroad.  This  sort  of  precautionary  exile, 
which  lasted  five  years,  was  passed  agre^ 
ably  enough  at  the  house  of  the  Marqnis 
Alfieri,  who  was  Sardinian  ambassador  in 
Paris.  After  her  return  to  Turin  in  1826b 
the  Marquise  Constance  does  not  seen 
to  have  again  gone  abroad,  her  life  being 
divided  between  that  city  and  thecountr|i- 
seat  of  the  D*Azeglios,  called  the  Rocoolo. 

The  **  Letters  "  give  us  a  first  glimpse 
of  her  at  the  lasseretto  of  the  cholera  pa- 
tients during  the  epidemic  of  1835.  Her 
son,  who  was  but  nineteen,  and  had  not 
yet  entered  his  profession,  was  sent  for 
safety  to  his  grandfather's  ch&teau  at  Asti, 
an  arrangement  against  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  protest,  out  in  which  he  had  to 
acquiesce.  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
done  the  Marquise  Constance,  who  was 
in  the  country,  started  to  rejoin  her  boa^ 
band  at  Turin,  where  the  disease  was  rap- 
idly increasing.  **0n  arriving  I  did  not 
find  your  father,"  she  writes ;  **  he  was  OB 
the  field  of  honor."  These  first  letters 
are  characterized  by  the  unstudied  elfr 
gance  of  composition  that  marks  the  wbolt 
correspondence.  The  marquise  may  bavo 
been  sometimes  in  a  hurry ;  certaiiuj  aht 
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wrote  Dot  unfrequently  in  moments  of 
severe  strain  mental  and  bodily;  but  her 
pen  always  flows  with  the  same  well  ed- 
ucated grace,  the  same  balanced  equa- 
oimity,  which  veils,  though  it  does  not 
conceal,  the  current  of  deep  feeling  that 
often  underlies  her  words.  The  corre- 
spondence is  entirely  written  in  French, 
which  at  the  time  the  marquise  was  young 
was  the  exclusive  language  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Piedmont,  when  they  did  not 
make  use  of  the  racy  patois  affected  to 
the  last  by  Victor  Emmanuel. 

At  what  date  Robert  d'Azeglio  and  his 
wife  came  to  consider  themselves  the  ser- 
vants of  the  poor  and  suffering  does  not 
transpire;  but  for  the  whole  time  covered 
by  these  letters,  whenever  there  were  sick 
or  wounded  to  be  nursed,  orphans  to  be 
taught  and  succored,  poverty  to  be  allevi- 
ated, ignorance  to  be  enlightened,  they 
hastened  to  their  post,  with  unaffected 
and  business-like  punctuality,  as  the  bank- 
er hastens  to  his  bank  if  there  be  a  mo- 
mentary crisis,  or  a  ship-owner  to  Lloyd's 
after  a  storm  at  sea.  In  the  first  fever 
and  demoralization  of  the  cholera  outbreak 
they  were  almost  the  only  people  who 
kept  their  heads  perfectly  cool,  the  Mar* 
quis  Robert  only  finding  fault  with  the 
praise,  which  seemed  to  him  excessive, 
that  was  given  to  his  devotion. 

Your  father  [writes  the  Marquise]  complains 
that  one  cannot  try  and  do  a  little  good  with- 
out Bcrgnif  [Piedmontese  for  the  devil]  want- 
ing ti)  interfere.  He  thinks  that  a  great  deal 
of  noise  is  made  about  nothing,  for  it  seems 
to  him  that  liaving  undertaken  the  cars  of  the 
sick,  all  that  he  does  is  purely  obligatory.  If 
the  sick  succumbed  for  want  of  some  attention 
he  might  have  given  them,  he  would  justly  re- 
proach himself. 

The  worst  was,  that  nearly  all  the  pa- 
tients died,  coming  as  they  did  from  the 
ill-nourished,  poorest  class,  in  spite  of  all 
the  care  that  was  lavished  on  them.  The 
people  firmly  believed  that  the  doctors 
were  paid  to  kill  them.  Each  doctor,  it 
was  said,  received  two  hundred  francs  from 
the  king  for  every  patient  he  killed.  **  I 
can  assure  you,"  said  a  spirituelle  great 
lady  to  her  washerwoman  who  told  her  the 
story,  **that  you  are  not  worth  as  much!'* 

Erhmanuel  d'Azeglio's  first  diplomatic 
appointment  was  at  the  Hague,  and  bis 
mother's  letters  addressed  to  him  at  that 
capital  treat  of  somewhat  less  sombre 
subjects  than  occupy  the  first  pages; 
thou^^h,  to  say  the  truth,  Turin  during  the 
early  part  of  Charles  Albert's  reign  offered 
no  lively  topics.  A  blight  had  fallen  on 
society.     **  There  is  a  ball  at  court  to- 


morrow," the  marquise  writes,  **  but  I  do 
not  know  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  pleas- 
ure." She  does  not  herself  greatly  care 
about  the  prevailing  dulness,  but  she 
wishes  for  something  better  for  her  neigh- 
bors. The  arrival  of  Thalberg,  to  whose 
concert  she  did  not  go,  fearing  that  it 
would  evoke  too  sad  memories  of  a  lately 
lost  daughter  who  was  an  admirable  pian- 
ist, gives  her  the  text  for  some  remarks 
on  German  and  Italian  music,  which  are 
worth  quoting  as  a  concise  expression  of 
the  difficuhv  the  Italian  ear  has  in  appre- 
ciating the  former. 

We  want  that  music  which  finds  an  echo  in 
the  soul ;  which  makes  us  dream  of  that  which 
is  no  k>nger,  or  of  that  which  is  yet  to  come ; 
and  transports  us  into  the  ideal  instead  of 
making  you  reckon  up  notes  or  calculate 
chords  as  though  music  entered  into  the  exact 
sciences.  Certain  musicians  delight  in  resolv- 
ing problems  in  harmony  as  if  it  were  algebra. 

It  needs  perhaps  to  be  born  north  of 
the  Alps  to  know  the  serene  contentment 
arising  out  of  one  of  these  worked-out 
problems:  a  fugue  of  Bach's,  for  instance. 
Thalberg,  by-the-by,  bore  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  the  Marquis  Emmanuel. 

The  idea  of  a  marriage  is  brought  upoD 
the  carpet.  The  young  lady,  a  native  of 
Holland,  was  extremely  rich,  and  a 
Protestant  —  two  things  which,  taken  to- 
gether, did  not  commend  the  match  to  the 
marquise,  for  she  said,  ^  being  of  a  family 
eminently  Catholic,  we  should  give  our- 
selves an  air  of  inconsequence,  levity,  and 
even  hypocrisy  in  making  principles  yield 
to  interest.'*  Nor  was  it  possible  for  her 
with  her  profound  religious  convictions, 
untainted  though  they  were  by  bigotry,  to 
think  that  such  a  union  would  result  to 
her  son's  happiness.  He  seems  to  have 
readily  deferred  to  her  judgment,  as  she 
soon  after  calls  down  upon  him  the  bless- 
ing promised  to  obedient  and  respectful 
children.  That  the  sacrifice  was  not 
severe  may  be  gathered  from  a  note  in 
which  he  says,  **  It  seems  that  marriage 
was  decidedly  not  my  affair,  as  every 
time  I  missed  one,  I  never  regretted  it." 

Every  now  and  then  the  marquise  re- 
turns to  the  subject  of  matrimony  — to 
persuade,  not  to  dissuade.  When  she 
hears  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  gray 
streaks  00  the  diplomatic  head,  she  writes : 

Your  thoughts  will  change  color  as  well  as 
your  hair.  What  I  desire  for  you  is  that  yon 
should  succeed  in  making  for  yourself  an  in- 
terior where  your  heart  may  rest.  One  sickens 
of  everything  except  of  those  simple  jo>*s  to 
which  one  is  happy  to  return  when  weary  of 
all  that  the  world  can  o£Eer  of  intoxication. 
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She  speaks  of  the  sadness  of  a  lonely 
old  age  :  **  I  n  isolation  one  does  not  escape 
one's  share  of  troubles  ;  they  are  only  of 
a  different  nature.*' 

The  Marquis  Emmanuel  has  proved, 
however,  an  incorrigible  bachelor.  The 
last  of  his  race,  the  name  of  Azeglio  will 
die  with  him. 

The  editor  of  the  correspondence  gives 
a  few  of  his  own  letters  written  while  on  a 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1847.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  spaniel,  Mattre 
Gibollin  —  his  constant  fellow-voyager  for 
fifteen  years,  to  whom,  on  his  lamented 
decease,  he  erected  a  tomb  at  his  chateau 
of  Lagnasc.  We  suspect  that  Gibollin 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  master's 
resignation  in  face  of  the  breakdown  of 
matrimonial  projects.  What  could  a  man 
want  more  than  so  discreet  and  (we  will  be 
bound  to  say)  sympathizing  a  companion, 
who,  for  the  rest,  never  let  out  a  diplomatic 
secret  in  his  lite?  Furthermore,  the 
marquis  was  to  learn  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  an  ambassador's  wife  may  be  the 
source  of  no  small  uneasiness  to  her  in- 
ferior half. 

It  was  notified  to  him,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  that  his  presentation  to  the 
emperor  Nicholas  was  to  take  place  at 
the  country  palace  of  Peterhof,  a  similar 
DOtitication  being  received  by  M.  and 
Madame  Barboza,  representing  the  em- 
pire of  Brazil,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  during  the  voyage  from  Stettin. 
This  worthy  couple  had  heard  by  chance 
oi  the  destined  invitation  at  the  English 
ambassador's  the  dav  before ;  and  from 
that  moment  they  had  been  unable  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep.  At  five  in  the  morning 
monsieur  was  up,  though  he  had  not  re- 
tired to  rest  before  two,  till  which  hour 
he  was  occupied  in  making  sure  that  the 
horses  were  ready  for  the  morrow's  ex- 
cursion.  At  six  he  was  dressed  in  full 
uniform  with  all  his  orders ;  at  seven  the 
start  was  made.  The  marquis  found  him 
at  Peterhot  in  the  depths  of  low  spirits, 
seated  by  a  lon<>:  bare  table,  with  the  look  of 
a  man  who  expects  momentarily  to  be  con- 
demned to  death.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
(he  was  too  meek  to  ask),  and  the  recep- 
tion was  not  to  take  place  till  three.  The 
marquis  ordered  some  cafe  au  lait  and  in- 
duced him  to  swallow  half  a  cup,  the  other 
halt  bein;;  administered  through  the  door 
to  madame,  w!io  was  engaged  on  her 
toilette  in  a  neighboring  room.  The  ques- 
tion was,  wab  .<th'j  to  wear  a  long  dress  or 
a  short  one?  Monsieur  decided  for  the 
train.  *'  You  see,"  he  said,  **  people  think 
us  a  sort   ol  monkey   because   we   come 


from  America;  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
proving  that  we  have  as  much  common 
sense  as  the  rest."  Presently  he  continued, 
**You  are  happy,  my  dear  marquis,  to 
have  none  of  these  things  to  think  of. 
A  wife  is  a  corn  on  one's  toe;  a  com 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  good  dinner,  agreeable 
music  —  in  short,  in  an  ocean  of  delights. 
And  then,  anxiety  is  a  dreadful  thing.  My 
wife  has  quite  changed  since  yesterday; 
she  is  covered  with  black  spots  —  the  re* 
suit  of  emotion  I  *' 

The  marquis  refrained  from  observing 
that  they  would  not  show  much,  so  deep 
an  olive  was  the  lady*s  complexion. 
Monsieur  was  of  the  same  hue,  only  in- 
stead of  being  thin  he  was  fat. 

A  master  of  the  ceremonies  now  an* 
nounced  that  the  costume  should  be 
without  a  train,  so  the  toilette  had  to  be 
made  all  over  again.  Monsieur  consulted 
the  marquis  as  to  whether  he  ought  to 
present  a  letter,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  with  a  gloved  or  ungloved  hand, 
and  the  marquis  did  not  know. 

"It  all  comes,"  said  monsieur  in  de- 
spair, '*  because  I  left  the  Brazils  on  a 
Friday." 

One  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  gracioas- 
ness  of  the  imperial  reception  set  these 
good  souls  at  rest,  and  that  they  finished 
the  day  calm  and  triumphant. 

The  marquis  finds  something  fresh  to 
say  of  an  expedition  to  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  gives  a  revolting,  but  not  otherwise 
than  instructive  description  of  a  visit  paid 
to  a  highly-thought-of  saint  in  the  convent 
of  Troitza,  when  he  acted  as  escort  to  two 
aristocratic  ladies,  one  being  the  Baroness 
Seebach,  Nesselrode's  daughter,  who  were 
desirous  of  consulting  the  oracle.  The 
saint  in  question  was  a  horribly  unclean 
idiot,  wont  to  express  himself  in  antraot- 
latable  language.  In  fact  the  narrator 
had  been  chosen  to  accompany  the  ladies 
because,  while  he  could  act  as  their  pro- 
tector if  necessary  (and  sometimes  it  was 
quite  needful  to  have  one),  he  could  not 
understand  the  drift  of  the  holy  man's 
utterances. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  find  none  of  the 
marquis's  letters  sent  home  durinj;  bis 
long  residence  in  England,  though  if  per* 
sons  still  alive  are  photographed  after  the 
fashion  of  M.  and  Madame  Barboza  an 
uurevised  publication  would  be  scarcely 
desirable.  But  such  seems  not  likely  to 
have  been  the  case,  as  the  marquis  soon 
acquired  so  much  sympathy  for  England 
and  the  English  as  to  cause  his  mother  to 
warn  him   not    to    imagine   that    certain 
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virtues  are  to  be  only  found  out  of  one's 
own  country.  In  Piedmont,  she  says,  **  an 
immense  deal  of  good  is  done  by  people 
ID  spite  of  a  thousand  obstacles  which  do 
not  exist  in  England,  where  the  law  is 
respected,  and  respects  those  who  respect 
it,  which  is  unfortunately  not  true  here," 
and  she  cites  the  persecution  encountered, 
especially  from  the  Jesuits,  by  those  who 
have  tried  to  set  up  schools  in  their  vil- 
lages—  ladies,  in  some  instances,  who 
have  constituted  themselves  schoolmis- 
tresses, not  having  enough  money  to  pay 
the  salary  of  one.  Happily  the  day  is 
past  when  education  meets  with  opposi- 
tion on  any  inch  of  Italian  soil. 

The  period  of  1848--9,  with  its  passion- 
ate hopes,  its  white-heat  enthusiasms,  and 
its  bitter  disillusions,  stands  out  in  colors 
which  are  vivid  and  true.  We  are  re- 
minded of  that  admirable  and  sympathetic 
picture  presented  of  it  by  another  woman 
who  loved  Italy  as  truly  as  any  of  Italian 
blood,  and  who,  from  her  **Casa  Guidi 
windows,'*  witnessed  the  great  upheaval 
of  a  nation  that  had  seemed  dead,  and  its 
subsequent  collapse,  even  as  of  the  pa- 
tient who,  attempting  too  soon  to  rise 
after  a  mortal  malady,  falls  fainting  to  the 
ground.  But  the  standpoint  from  which 
Mrs.  Browning  saw  those  wonderful 
scenes  was  Florence,  that  of  the  Marquise 
d'Aze;jlio  was  Turin;  and  when  the  end 
came,  ihouo;h  it  brought  to  Turin  material 
losses  infinitely  greater  than  those  suffered 
in  Tuscany  —  a  defeated  army,  a  bankrupt 
exchequer,  a  broken-hearted  king  —  it  did 
not  bring  a  prince  supported  by  Austrian 
bayonets;  tears  it  brought  indeed,  but 
without  the  blush  of  shame. 

The  marquise  would  not  give  up  all 
hope. 

We  are  very  sad  [she  writes].  I  had  rather 
that  tiie  cholera  had  come  than  what  has  actu- 
ally  befallen  us.  There  is  only  one  thought 
that  sustains  me;  it  is  that,  though  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  the  goal  has  been  completely 
missed,  and  all  our  struggle  in  vain,  there  is  a 
Power  whose  aim  does  not  miss,  and  that  is 
Providence,  which  has  made  itself  too  sensibly 
felt  in  these  circumstances  for  it  to  have  been 
without  design.  '1  hey  say  '*the  same  favor- 
able conditions  will  never  be  repeated."  Who 
knows  ?  A  year  ago  things  did  not  look  favor- 
able. We  luust  therefore  submit,  wait,  and 
prepare. 

These  last  words  were  the  motto  of  the 
next  ten  years.  Cavour  might  have  in- 
scribed them  on  his  own  flag.  Good  Mar- 
quis Robert  contributed  his  quota  to  the 
work  of  preparation  ;  whether  in  the  Sen- 
ate  or  in  the  streets,  or  with  his  pen  in 


the  newspapers,  he  was  ceaselessly  active 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  order,  and 
bis  acquaintance  with  and  influence  over 
the  poorer  classes  were  frequently  called 
into  requisition  in  moments  of  excitement, 
when  there  were  demonstrations  to  be 
organized  or  passions  to  be  restrained. 
When  the  statute  was  granted,  he  had 
brought  forward  and  passed  the  measure 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  which 
won  for  him  the  compact  adherence  and 
support  of  their  community.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  organizing  some 
monster  children's  yS^/^,  which  the  royal 
family  would  grace  with  their  presence. 
Speaking  of  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
marquise  says,  ^  The  spectators  wept,  for 
the  sight  of  children  always  moves  the 
heart."  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
these  years  arose  the  shout  of  **yiva  Casa 

There  was  hardly  a  family  but  felt  the 
rebound  of  the  national  losses  in  personal 
privations,  and  after  the  war  the  D'Aze* 
glios,  who  did  not  choose  to  reduce  their 
benefactions,  were  obliged  to  regulate 
their  establishment  on  a  strictly  econono- 
ical  basis.  They  gave  up  keeping  horses, 
and  dismissed  all  but  one  servant,  **  though 
it  costs  sr  pang  to  turn  people  out  of  doors 
in  times  like  these."  There  was  even  a 
question  of  selling  the  marquise's  dia« 
monds,  but  a  purchaser  was  not  forth* 
coming.  For  her,  a  quiet  life  did  not 
entail  much  self-denial.  Always  an  hon- 
ored guest  at  court  when  she  cared  to 
present  herself,  she  had  long  abstained 
from  party  going  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Commenting  on  her  son's  accounts  of  the 
splendor  of  English  receptions,  she  says 
she  would  like  to  see  it  all,  but  without 
being  seen. 

I  am  too  old  now  to  renounce  what  are  the 
greatest  comforts  at  my  age,  comforts  in  habits 
and  dress.  The  pleasures  you  seek  in  the 
evening  and  at  night,  I  find  in  the  calm  land- 
scapes of  the  dawn,  the  picturesque  sunrise, 
the  breath  of  the  balmy  morning  air,  the  con- 
templation forever  renewed  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  One  soon  tires  of  artificial  pleasures, 
never  of  Nature. 

Happy  they  who  feel  it  to  be  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  most  people  tire  of  so  soon  as 
of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

In  1850  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  persuaded  his  sister- 
in-law  to  emerge  from  her  retirement  to 
do  the  honors  of  his  salon.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  transparent  simplicity, 
that  after  having  got  her  consent,  he  could 
not  hide  his  uneasiness  as  to  how  bis 
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grand  fete  would  go  off  under  her  aeajis, 
**  He  bad  seen  me  so  long  in  a  chrysalis 
state  that  he  doubted  whether  I  could  rise 
to  the  condition  of  butterfly."  However, 
as  the  honor  of  the  family  was  concerned, 
•*J'ai  fait  mon  utmost" (stc)]  the  diamonds 
(which  had  not  been  sold)  created  a  sen- 
sation, and  the  fifteen  hundred  guests 
were  highly  satisfied  with  their  welcome. 
After  one  o'clock,  the  marquise  retired 
and  dancing  began,  which  was  continued 
till  six,  the  president  of  the  council  finally 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  "a  feat  of 
which  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  have 
been  capable." 

Though  living  apart,  the  marquise  en- 
joyed the  intimate  society  of  Balbo,  Lisio, 
Lamarmora,  Cavour,  Collegno  —  all  more 
or  less  related  to  her.  Her  early  notices 
of  Cavour  will  be  read  with  curiosity.  In 
1852  she  writes  :  — 

Camille  inspires  no  sympathy,  although  jus- 
tice is  done  to  his  talents.  But  he  has  a  way 
of  going  on  which  disgusts  everybody  who  has 
to  do  with  him.  Nevertheless  I  think  one 
should  overcome  these  antipathies  when  it  is 
a  question  of  one  who  may  render  service  to 
the  country. 

She  tells  how  the  king,  alarmed  at  the 
course  his  minister  had  entered  upon,  ex- 
claimed, *•  jM.  le  Comte,  you  have  ;^6,ooo  a 
year,  and  whatever  comes,  it  does  not 
matter  to  you  ;  but  understand  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  end  my  days  as  my  father 
did."     Later  the  marquise  writes:  — 

Cavour  seems  to  me  to  be  a  terrible  man. 
lie  has  arranged  affairs  in  such  a  way  that 
only  he  can  manage  them,  and  to  remain  at  his 
post  he  exacts  that  our  fate  should  be  wholly 
placed  in  his  hands. 

Later  still,  00  the  eve  of  the  war  of 
1859,  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  **  Is  Cavour  mad,  or  is 
he  not  ?  " 

History  has  answered  ;  but  the  record 
of  these  misgivings  is  of  value  as  showing 
how  completely  the  great  statesman  stood 
alone,  without  one  undoubting  supporter, 
even  in  Piedmont,  even  among  his  own 
kindred. 

The  war  brought  with  it  new  duties  to 
the  courageous  old  lady,  now  in  her  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  nobly  did  she  fullil 
them. 

I  have  to  own  that  my  work  at  the  military 
hospitals  so  absorbs  me  that  even  Italian  in- 
dependence ranks  second  in  my  thoughts;  it 
is  that  tlie  one  can  get  on  without  me,  wnile  I 
have  V)  set  the  other  going  —  a  hard  task. 
We  have  bix  Piedmontese  h<xspitals,  which 
co!n;jri>e  ail  the  Austrian  wounded,  and  three 
French  where  our  intervention  has  been  de- 
sircil.  All  tills  (jri^anization  falls  on  your 
father  and  on  me,  and  it  gives  us  enough  to  do. 


The  French  were  unprovided  with  evco 
the  barest  ambulance  necessaries.  Some 
of  the  marquise's  greatest  friends  were 
among  the  young  Austrian  wounded, 
though  she  could  not  understand  a  word 
that  they  said.  **Tbeyare  sogood,  lin- 
ple,  patient,  submissive,  pious.  I  think 
that  everywhere  soldiers  are  the  best  part 
of  the  population." 

The  marquise  saw  pass  by  the  deputa* 
tions,  one  after  another,  of  the  ransomed 
provinces  which  hailed  Victor  Ennmanael 
their  king.  At  last  when  Naples  had 
joined  the  rest,  Robert  d'Azeglio  says, 
writing  to  his  son :  — 

We  may  soon  die  satisfied  and  enter,  bead 
erect,  that  other  world  where  there  awaits  as 
already  so  goodly  a  band  of  liberators.  Let  ill 
rejoice  then,  and  admire  this  prodigioos  com* 
bi nation  of  prudence  and  daring,  wisdom  and 
folly,  fortune  and  misfortune  which  has  pre- 
sided over  the  most  magnificent  and  the  matt 
incredible  political  metamorphose  that  has  ever 
or  that  perhaps  will  ever  fina  a  place  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  peoples.  It  is  so  dazzling  a  spectacle 
that  one  thmks  it  a  dream,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  believe  it  had  it  not  been  presented  m 
a  series  of  marvellous  facts  before  our  cyeL 
What  subjects  for  history,  for  poetry,  for  art, 
in  the  ages  that  are  to  cornel  What  heroic^ 
eccentric,  despicable,  and  grotesque  figures  is 
the  crowd  that  traverses  the  scene,  workiiw 
good  or  evil,  order  or  confusion,  great  ana 
noble  exploits  in  national  liberty,  or  vile  and 
treacherous  intrigues  of  princely  hypocrisy  and 
despotism ! 

The  last  letters  speak  of  Cavour's  death, 
rendering  ample  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  recalling  the  profound  sorrow  created 
by  his  loss.  Then  the  time  came  for  the 
writer  herself  to  go  hence,  in  the  fulness 
of  days.  The  Marquise  Constance  died 
in  April,  1862,  her  husband  following  her 
in  the  December  of  the  same  year. 

*'l  remember,"  says  Massimo d'Azeglio 
in  his  **Ricordi," 

having  l>een  in  winter  at  my  brother's  honN^ 
after  dinner,  in  that  moment  of  the  dusk  when 
a  ])erson  who  is  no  longer  very  young  or  active 
feels  a  want  of  repose.  Ihe  school  boor 
struck  ;  Robert  said  to  his  wife,  ^Let  us  ga" 
Her  face  betrayed  what  it  cost  her,  puor 
woman.  She  rose,  not  without  a  slight  sigh^ 
and  in  no  matter  what  weather,  fog,  or  ^nov^ 
or  rain,  she  went  forth  to  be  shut  up  all  the 
cvenmg  in  a  little-ventilated  and  not  fragrant 
atmosphere. 

It  is  in  this  that  consists  true  merit  At 
their  death,  their  bier  was  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  children,  accompanied  by  their  parents,  all 
of  the  poorest  class,  whose  hearts  inspired 
them  to  render  the  last  honor  in  their  power 
to  those  who  in  their  lives  bad  ihongbt  of  tbeif 
welfare. 

£.  Martinengo-Cbsaresco. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MIDSUMMER   IN  THE   SOUDAN. 

DONUOLA,  2lSt  JutUy  1885. 

It  is  midsummer,  and  a  quiet  Sunday 
in  camp.  The  bugle  has  just  sounded 
the  three  G's  announcing  noon.  Three 
thermometers,  hanging  over  or  placed 
upon  the  table  at  which  I  write,  agree  in 
marking  loo'*  Fahr.  But  there  is  no  sen- 
sation of  extreme  heat,  even  when  the 
fitful  breeze  ceases  to  stir  the  air.  Spar- 
rows are  hopping  about  in  the  sunlight 
and  chirping  merrily.  Soldiers  in  the 
neighboring  huts  are  talking  and  laughing 
cheerily.  *'In  the  Gloaming"  is  being 
sung  by  an  orderly  with  a  not  unsympa- 
thetic voice,  and  the  intervals  between  his 
snatches  of  song  are  filled  by  one  of  our 
servants  whistling  as  he  works.  A  pony 
has  just  neighed  in  that  subdued  way 
which  marks  content  in  the  equine  mind. 
A  dove  has  lit  on  the  river  bank  before 
my  door,  and  coos  softly  with  an  evident 
sense  of  placid  enjoyment.  Some  native 
boys  are  splashing  in  the  water,  and  their 
shrill  voices  mingle  with  the  cry  of  a 
plover  that  flits  backwards  and  forwards 
above  the  stream.  The  sound  of  oars 
attracts  me  to  the  door,  and  1  see  some 
of  our  men  bringing  a  boat  across  from 
the  opposite  sandbank.  Neither  in  man, 
bird,  nor  beast  can  I  trace  any  sign  of 
that  want  of  energy,  that  exhaustion,  and 
that  suffering  which  1  have  seen  in  the 
fierce  summer  heats  of  India  and  on  the 
sultry  shores  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  which 
should  be  manifested  here  were  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Soudan  such  as  it  has  been 
described  by  the  dismal  spirits  who  have 
vented  their  groans  in  public. 

J  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  all 
days  are  like  this.  The  first  four  days 
after  my  arrival  here  on  the  4th  June 
were,  by  universal  consent,  the  worst  four 
consecutive  days  of  this  present  summer. 
From  noon  till  nearly  six  in  the  evening 
the  mercury  in  my  hut  stood  at  108^  Fahr. 
A  hot  wind  blew  without  cessation  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  carrying  with  it  clouds 
of  dust,  that  filled  the  air,  penetrated  be- 
t'.veen  the  reeds  of  our  huts,  and  covered 
us  and  all  we  possessed  with  fine  powder. 
The  week  before  leaving  Kurot  we  had 
organized  sports  for  each  day.  The 
aquatic  sports,  the  athletic  sports,  and 
the  tug  of  war  came  off  satisfactorily. 
fViday  was  to  have  been  the  race  meet- 
ing. Our  steeplechase  course  was  made, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  entries  for  stee- 
plechases, flat  races,  and  camel  races. 
Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  for  the 
tirst  race.     But  at  twenty  minutes  to  five 
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there  came  upon  us,  with  a  roar  and  a 
sudden  darkness,  a  dust  storm,  that  drove 
every  one  to  shelter,  and  made  racing 
impossible.  The  field  officer  of  the  day 
succeeded  in  posting  his  piquets,  but  lost 
his  way  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  camp, 
and  after  some  wandering  wisely  waited 
till  the  storm  was  over,  when  he  found 
himself  nearly  four  miles  from  camp. 
The  sergeant-major  of  a  mounted  corps 
lost  his  way  between  the  enclosure  where 
we  kept  our  grazing  camels  and  his  hut, 
and  slept  out  in  the  desert,  returning  in 
the  early  morning.  That  dust  storm  will 
long  remain  in  all  our  memories.  It  was 
such  a  dust  storm  that  the  writer  of  a 
recent  article  entitled  "Summer  in  the 
Soudan  "  evidently  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  described  **men  and  animals  huddled 
together  with  veils  over  their  heads,  await- 
ing with  patience,  with  their  tails  turned 
towards  a  storm,  the  subsidence  of  the 
wind."  Oh  !  my  dear  Blackwood,  where 
was  your  editor's  pen  ?  Natural  selection 
has  not  yet  supplied  camels  with  veils, 
and  has  deprived  men,  even  Soudanese 
natives,  of  their  tails. 

The  fact  is  that  summer  in  the  Soudan, 
like  most  things  in  this  life,  has  its  good 
side  and  its  bad;  the  good  or  the  bad 
predominating  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual,  or  according  to  his 
determination  to  make  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  things  as  they  are.  And  on  the 
whole,  I  think  any  true  soldier  must  have 
been  proud  of  the  way  in  which  our  troops 
set  themselves  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing. The  outlook  when  we  settled  down 
for  the  summer  at  our  riverside  camps 
from  Merawi  to  Dongola  was  not  encour- 
aging. We  were  in  tents,  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  rising  daily.  The  prospect 
of  a  summer  spent  in  great  heat,  with  the 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  commissa- 
riat would  fail  to  supply  the  full  ration; 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  carrying 
power  on  the  line  of  communications  was 
barely  equal  to  the  weight  demanded  for 
food  alone ;  with  the  clothes  of  officers 
and  men  in  rags,  and  boots  worn  out; 
yvith  Cairo,  the  nearest  point  where  luxu- 
ries could  be  obtained,  so  far  away,  by 
both  distance  and  time,  that  the  French- 
man of  the  comedy  could  not  wish  his 
mother-in-law  further;  with  England  a 
long  three  weeks'  post  distant  —  this  was 
not  a  cheery  prospect  to  face.  But,  with 
rare  exceptions,  officers  and  men  faced  it 
in  the  best  possible  spirit.  The  persist- 
ent grumblers  were  few.  They  were  con- 
fined to  one  camp,  and  to  one  regiment  in 
that  camp.     The  Guards  set  a  good  ex* 
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ample.  They  had  the  most  to  lose  and 
the  least  to  ^ain  by  remaining  out  here. 
They  had  had  more  than  their  share  of 
fightin<r  and  of  genuine  hardships  in  the 
desert.  Whenever  the  order  of  release 
should  come,  they  would  go  home  to  first- 
class  quarters  in  England.  And  they  not 
only  did  not  jjrumble,  but  by  their  good- 
humored  chaff  in  the  newspaper  started 
by  them  at  Dongola,  showed  their  opinion 
of  those  who  did.  Reading  the  pitiful 
grumbling  in  some  of  the  English  papers, 
and  recognizing  whence  it  came,  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  a  remark  I  once 
heard  in  my  boyhood  at  the  Woolwich 
mess.  A  young  otHcer,  lately  joined,  and 
known  to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  officer*s 
widow,  was  grumbling  at  the  flavor  of 
someone  of  the  many  and  excellent  dishes 
provided  tor  dmner,  when  an  old  officer 
seated  near  said  in  his  and  our  hearing, 
**  I  always  notice  that  the  men  who  grum- 
ble most  about  food  at  mess  are  those 
who,  when  their  mother  gives  a  tea-party 
at  home,  have  to  live  for  a  week  on  the 
sandwiches  and  jellies  that  are  left."  It 
was  rude,  but  it  taught  his  young  friend  a 
lesson  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  us  who 
heard  it  were  likely  to  forget. 

Hutting  the  troops  seemed  an  almost 
Herculean  labor  until  it  was  fairly  faced. 
But  before  long  the  men  were  in  full  swing 
of  brickmaking,  and  we  learnt  to  our 
great  surprise  that  after  all  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  in  making  bricks  without 
straw.  .Most  assuredlv  there  was  do 
straw,  nothing  but  pure  unadulterated 
Nile  mud,  in  the  bricks  of  which  our 
troops  made  their  huts.  At  first  it  was 
not  found  easy  to  make  bricks  which 
would  not  crack  in  drying;  but  officers 
compared  notes,  and  by-and-by  the  best 
size  and  the  right  thickness  were  found, 
and  regiments  turned  out  their  five  and 
six  thousand  bricks  a  day,  good  solid 
cakes  of  sun-dried  mud,  that,  with  mud 
for  mortar,  built  good  solid  huts,  in  which 
in  some  cases  arched  doors  and  windows 
of  quite  a  high  order  of  architecture 
formed  conspicuous  features.  Mud  huts 
were,  however,  in  our  camp  at  Kurot  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Had  we  waited 
till  all  the  troops  were  housed  within  mud 
walls,  our  task  would  never  have  been 
ended,  and  our  troops  never  housed.  So 
every  conceivable  etfort  was  made  to  pro- 
cure straw  mats  and  poles.  It  seemed  at 
first  impossible  that  from  the  narrow  strip 
of  culiivatJon  between  Dcbbeh  and  Abu 
Gus.  to  which  we  were  restricted  for  our 
purcliases,  Ic^t  we  should  poach  on  other 
people's   preserves,  we  could   ever   draw 


material  enough  for  our  wants.  We  were 
compelled  to  make  our  purchases  through 
the  native  local  authority,  a  black  gentle- 
man who  had  in  the  previous  autuoia 
been  conspicuous  as  an  obstructive,  aod 
it  did  not  appear  as  though  this  woodless 
country  could  produce  the  poles  or  these 
scattered  hamlets  the  straw  mats  which 
we  wanted  not  in  hundreds  but  in  thou- 
sands. But  the  power  of  the  purse  pre- 
vailed.  A  price  was  paid,  probably  four 
times  as  great  as  the  native  mind  had  ever 
conceived,  leaving  beyond  doubt  a  hand- 
some surplus  to  the  seller  after  the  native 
authority  had  taken  his  share;  and  seller 
and  authority  alike  combined  to  supply 
our  wants.  The  usual  tricks  of  the  dis- 
honest dealer  were  tried.  Mats  for  whicli 
at  starting  so  much  apiece  was  paid  grew 
gradually  smaller;  and  until  this  was 
found  out,  and  they  were  unrolled  and 
bought  by  the  yard,  the  weight  was  made 
up  by  stones  placed  inside.  But,  by  ooe 
method  or  another,  we  succeeded  io  ge^ 
ting  eight  thousand  mats,  and  betweea 
eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand  poles; 
and  before  the  middle  of  May  every  officer 
and  man  in  the  camp  was  hutted. 

The  same  dishonest  tricks  marked  the 
native  dealings  in  the  market  we  estab- 
lished ;  flour,   milk,  aod  butter  were  the 
chief  vehicles  for  cheating.     What  wis 
professedly    wheaten    flour    was    always 
freely  mixed  with  dhourra  flour  ;  milk  was 
watered  in  a  way  that  would  have  put  the 
most  unblushing  dairyman  of  Chalk  Farm 
to  shame;  and  when  the  basis  of  cow's 
milk  or  goat's  milk  fell  short,  the  dusky 
matrons  have  more  than  once  been  seea 
filling  the  empty  bowls  from  their  owo 
personal  profusion.     Butter  was  origioally 
priced  in  the  market  tariff  at  so  much  ■ 
ball,  this  round  ball  being  a  well-known 
size.     But  the  ball  rapidly  diminished,  and 
when  a  sale  by  weight  was  introduced,  the 
amount  of  stones  and  dirt  in  the  centre  of 
the  ball  rapidly  increased.     Decidedly  the 
Soudanese   native   is   not  that    guileless 
creature  distance  from  civilization  should 
have  made  him.     Give  him  wheat  togrind 
at  home,  and  he  will  bring  back  the  flour 
half  dhourra.     Give  him  unbranded  cattle 
to  drive  from  one  station  to  another,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  week  they  will  degener^ 
ate  in  size  from  well-grown  oxen  to  calves* 
by  the  constant  changing  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  way.     So  rich  had  they  be- 
come   before    our    retirement,    that    the 
women   would  no  longer  part  with  their 
silver  or   ivory   ornaments  at   any   price 
whatever,   and   even   the    greasy   leather 
girdle  that  forms  the  sole  dress  of  avi^ 
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gin  fetched  a  sum  which  would  purchase 
a  silver  chatelaine  in  St.  James's  Street. 

I  have  been  watching  these  Soudanese 
riparian  villagers  for  many  months  now, 
and  do  really  believe,  if  they  were  let 
quite  alone,  they  would  be  as  happy  as  any 
people  in  the  world  could  be,  if  happiness 
consists  in  having  all  one's  wants  fulfilled 
and  all  one's  tastes  gratified.  Their 
tastes  are  so  sweetly  simple.  They  take 
the  mud  from  the  river  bank,  the  poles 
from  the  mimosa  in  the  neighboring  des- 
ert, the  stalk  from  their  first  crop,  and 
their  house  is  built.  They  want  neither 
professional  builder,  nor  architect,  nor 
mason.  They  go  naked,  and  are  not 
ashamed  ;  or  they  clothe  themselves  with 
cotton  cloth  woven  in  the^r  own  homes, 
from  the  cotton  g:rown  in  their  own  fields. 
The  bountiful  Nile  supplies  their  chosen 
drink.  The  simplest  labor  converts  the 
river  bank,  year  after  year,  into  a  fertile 
granary  that  gives  them  wheat,  dhourra, 
duku,  and  dates.  If  one  man's  tastes  are 
rather  more  towards  labor  than  his  neigh- 
bor's he  grows  rich,  buys  land,  slaves, 
cattle ;  but  when  he  has  become  rich  he 
lives  as  the  poorest,  except  that  he  has 
more  wives,  and  they  have  more  orna- 
ments. His  food,  his  drink,  and  his  cloth- 
ing remain  the  same.  And,  watching 
them,  one  grows  to  understand  how  to 
them,  and  to  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  whose 
life  is  of  equal  simplicity,  Mahomet  could 
find  no  other  luxury  to  offer  in  heaven 
than  plurality  of  wives,  and  why  Osman 
Digna  promised  to  all  those  who  died 
fighting  for  the  faith  a  hundred  and  fifty 
houris  in  place  of  the  orthodox  seventy- 
five.  With  wealth,  it  is  true,  they  pur- 
chase slaves ;  the  slaves  work,  more  land 
is  cultivated,  more  of  the  same  crops  are 
grown,  and  more  wives  are  bought.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  hazard  a  guess  at  the 
number  of  wives  our  money  has  gone  to 
buy  already  up  the  Nile,  from  those 
bought  nine  months  ago  by  Koko,  the 
chief  of  the  Second  Cataract,  to  the  last 
purchases  of  Hashm  el  Moos  at  Khartoum. 
But  who  can  grudge  the  sheikhs  their  ac- 
quisition ?  Do  they  not  generously  and 
hospitably  offer  them  as  gifts  to  the  pass- 
ing stranger  to  beguile  the  weary  hours? 

Having  begun  this  paper  by  jotting 
down  in  succession  the  various  sounds  of 
the  camp  as  they  struck  my  ear,  1  am  now 
jotting  down  my  thoughts  as  they  occur. 
A  noise  of  laughter  and  splashing  has 
just  attracted  me  to  the  door,  and  this  is 
what  I  saw.  A  man  and  a  boy  were  en- 
deavoring to  force  a  cow  into  the  water. 
She  stood  on  the  bank,  her  forefeet  firmly 
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planted  in  the  mud,  her  body  throwo  back, 
steadfastly  resisting.  The  man,  up  to  his 
waist  in  the  water,  was  trying  to  pull  the 
cow  in  by  a  rope  fastened  round  one  horn 
which  he  pulled,  tugged,  and  violently 
jerked.  The  boy  on  the  bank  was  beating 
the  cow  with  a  palm  branch,  and  when 
that  proved  useless  twisted  her  tail. 
Finally,  by  the  aid  of  another  man,  the 
cow  was  forced  into  the  river  and  dragged 
out  of  her  depth.  Then  the  first  maa 
seized  her  horns  and  swung  himself  across 
her  oeck,  the  boy  jumping  on  her  back, 
and  so  they  thoroughly  ducked  her.  I 
suppose  it  was  very  much  for  the  cow's 
good,  but  the  process  was  not  to  the 
animal's  liking.  It  strikes  me  the  Sou- 
danese dwellers  on  the  banks  have  beea 
treated  in  much  the  same  way,  and  are 
likely  to  be  so  treated  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come.  All  they  want  is  to  be  left 
alone,  and  that  is  precisely  what  every  one 
is  agreed  they  shall  not  be.  We  are  now 
professing  to  leave  them  to  themselves, 
but  it  is  too  late.  Half  a  century  of 
government  by  the  kourbash  and  oppres- 
sion by  the  Basbi-Bazouk  have  reduced 
them  to  a  condition  of  serfdom.  All  pluck 
and  manly  spirit  has  been  crushed  out  of 
them,  and  they  will  sullenly  obey  the  first 
strong  man  who  comes  with  force  among 
them.  They  will  not  make  as  much  re- 
sistance as  the  cow.  If  even  one  fractioa 
of  the  stories  I  have  heard  be  trustworthy, 
they  are  in  a  state  of  abject  degradation 
which  is  almost  without  parallel.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning  I  will  state  what  I  have 
constantly  been  assured  here  is  strictly 
true.  When  a  Bashi-Bazouk  was  sent  on 
duty  from  one  station  to  another,  he  would 
enter  a  village  towards  sundown,  while  the 
men  were  away  and  only  the  women  at 
home.  Choosing  the  house  of  the  sheikh, 
or  chief  villager,  he  would  hang  up  his 
fez  at  the  door  and  enter  the  house.  From 
that  moment  the  owner  of  the  house  dared 
not  enter.  Having  passed  the  night  there, 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  women  of 
the  family,  the  Bashi-Bazouk  would  send 
for  the  sheikh  in  the  morning  and  ask  him 
for  his  present.  And  not  till  he  had  re- 
ceived money  would  be  relieve  the  village 
of  his  presence. 

We  are  leaving  the  Kasheef  of  Debbeh 
to  rule  one  district,  and  the  Melik  of  Argo 
to  rule  another,  and  so  on.  But  when 
these  very  rulers  themselves  have  been 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  shown 
above,  what  chance  is  there  of  their  re- 
sisting any  man  who,  like  some  of  the 
sheikhs  of  the  desert  Arab  tribes,  really 
is   a   man?    The   fame   of  the    money 
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lavished  by  the  English  has  spread  far 
and  wide  through  the  desert.  The  money, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  is  here  in  one 
shape  or  other  amon^  these  river  villagers 
and  their  sheikhs.  What  more  absolutely 
certain  than  that  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
desert  will  come  to  seek  it  as  soon  as  we 
have  departed  ?  I  am  not  going  to  venture 
upon  any  political  forecast,  and  am  only 
thinking  of  the  inevitable  certainty  that 
these  unfortunate  people  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  peace,  but  must  become 
a  prey  to  a  stronger  and  more  independent 
race.     Before  we  came  they  were  an  abject 

Ceople,  poor  and  oppressed,  but  protected 
y  the  troops  of  their  oppressors.  We  have 
taken  away  the  oppressors,  and  in  doing 
so  we  have  taken  away  the  only  protection 
of  the  oppressed.  We  leave  them  rich  in- 
stead of  poor,  and  as  abject  as  ever. 
What  can  be  their  fate  but  to  find  new 
oppressors  ? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity 
and  a  sad  mistake  that  when  an  expedi- 
tion into  an  unknown,  or  little  known, 
country  is  decided  upon,  the  government 
does  not  commission  men  learned  in  natu- 
ral science  to  accompany  it.  I  know  that 
an  archaeologist  was  sent  with  Lord 
Napier's  expedition  to  Abyssinia;  but 
neither  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  we 
traversed  the  marvellous  primeval  forest 
of  the  equator,  nor  in  South  Africa,  where 
we  entered  mountains  believed  to  be  rich 
in  minerals,  and  passed  through  the  forest 
of  the  Oliphant  River,  full  of  splendid 
timber,  nor  here,  where  the  desert  and 
the  river  valley  both  offered  remarkable 
fields  for  investigation  by  the  naturalist 
and  the  geologist,  has  any  man  of  science 
accompanied  our  troops.  It  is  not  so  with 
French  expeditions,  for  the  French  recog- 
nize that  after  a  war  is  forgotton,  and  its  i 
results  are  effaced  by  fresh  political  com- 
binations, the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the 
man  of  science  remain  a  lasting  benefit  to 
mankind.  I  have  often  longed  for  a  good 
practical  geologist  to  explain  to  me  the 
common  sights  of  the  desert  —  to  tell  me 
how  on  the  tops  of  hills  came  those  great 
fra<;ments  of  petrified  trees,  which  it  is  , 
difficult  to  believe  are  not  mere  wood  till  I 
their  weight  proclaims  their  conversion.  I 
There  are  the  outer  bark,  the  concentric 
rings  of  the  wood,  the  fibre  looking  as 
though  it  had  but  yesterday  been  broken 
from  the  tree.  Sometimes  one  comes 
across  pieces  of  the  pith  from  the  head  of 
the  tree,  looking  fit  to  be  eaten:  for  this 
pith  or  heart  of  the  top  shoot  of  a  date- 
palm  is  a  delicacy,  though,  I  fancy,  few 
people  have  tasted  it.     Most  travel  ers  in 
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southern  Spain  have  eaten  the  heart  of 
the  palmetto,  which  is  sold  00  the  pbt> 
forms  of  the  railway  stations,  and  is  a 
favorite  morsel  with  the  people.  Bat  to 
partake  of  the  heart  of  a  date-palm  yoQ 
must  cut  down  or  destroy  the  tree  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  war,  and  even  in  war  only  when 
a  signal  punishment  has  to  be  inflicted, 
such  as  it  was  my  duty  to  inflict  on  Sulei> 
man  Wad  Gamr,  that  so  barbarous  an  act 
is  likely  to  be  committed.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  I  have  tasted  this  rare  delicacy, 
which  possesses  the  flavor  of  a  filbert, 
with  a  far  more  tender  and  delicate  aroma, 
and  less  solidity. 

Then  there  are  the  desert  marbles,  ex- 
ceeding in  beauty  and  variety  of  color  all 
I  have  seen  elsewhere.  There  was  a  del- 
icate purple  vein  in  the  side  of  a  wady 
under  which  we  slept  one  night  that  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  an  Italian  lapi- 
dary. The  dead  lay  thick  among  rocks  of 
pure  white  alabaster  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  at  Kirbekan.  How,  too,  and  when, 
were  those  masses  of  pudding-stone 
formed,  which  were  quarried  to  build  the 
pyramids  of  Belal  ?  Was  this  once  a  great 
sea,  which  I  find  now  shingly  beach,  and 
blocks  of  concrete  formed  of  layers  of 
shells  embedded  in  cement?  To  me,  in 
my  ignorance,  it  is  all  a  mystery.  Is  this 
wonderful  desert  of  so  little  value  that  do 
geologist  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
come,  and  the  Geological  Society  sent  no 
representative  ?  I  want  to  be  told,  lOQ^ 
what  strange  powers  do  these  plants  poif 
sess  that  grow  in  the  burning  sand,  far 
from  the  very  thought  of  moisture;  what 
animals  are  these  that  burrow  here,  and 
that  leave  their  footprints  everywhere. 
These  tracks  on  the  clear  fine  sand  af- 
ford an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest 
There  was  one  that  puzzled  me  for  many 
a  long  day,  though  it  was  very  common. 
Everybody  I  asked  attributed  it  to  a  lis* 
ard,  till  at  last  the  mystery  was  solved.  It 
was  the  track  of  one  of  those  black  beetles 
that  stand  on  their  fore  legs  and  roll  roand 
balls  backwards  with  their  hind  legs.  I 
caught  her  at  it  —  her,  is  it,  or  him?  I 
believe  the  balls  are  used  to  hatch  egg* 
in.  In  England  the  male  beetle  would,  1 
suppose,  prepare  the  ball  for  the  ladj  and 
roll  it  about,  but  out  here  the  ladies  work 
and  the  men  look  on.  Had  the  illustrat- 
ors of  our  old  pictorial  Bibles  had  a  little 
more  experience  of  Arab  life,  they  voald 
have  drawn  Joseph  riding  the  ass,  and 
M.iry  walking  beside  him  carrying  the 
child. 

But  I  need  not  go  further  than  my  owa 
hut  tor  interesting  studies  in  natural  bi^ 
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tory.  I  will  begin  with  the  mice,  because 
they  are  the  most  numerous.  The  hut,  I 
should  premise,  is  made  of  tall  stalks  of 
deekhu,  a  kind  of  millet,  bound  by  native 
grass  rope  to  a  framework  of  mimosa 
poles.  Round  the  edge  of  the  hut,  inside, 
is  a  wall  of  mud  bricks,  about  a  foot  high, 
useful,  first,  for  preventing  dust  from 
blowing  in  under  the  stalks;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  safeguard  against  fire,  as  it 
catches  cigarette  ends  and  half-extin- 
guished matches  when  thrown  away.  All 
day  long  the  mice  are  running  about  chas- 
ing each  other  along  this  little  wall,  or 
climbing  up  the  poles  and  eating  the  heads 
of  grain  which  still  remain  on  the  stalk. 
They  are  most  impudent  and  audacious. 
They  come  on  my  writing-table  while  I  am 
at  work,  and  eat  the  biscuit  crumbs  after 
my  morning  cup  of  tea.  They  climb  into 
the  lanthorn  and  eat  the  candle.  Yester- 
day some  grease  was  spilt  on  my  blotting- 
paper,  and  this  morning  they  ate  the 
paper  up.  They  run  over  my  feet,  and 
one  has  been  bold  enough  to  eat  crumbs 
of  bread  placed  on  the  toe  of  my  slipper. 
Next  to  tiie  mice,  the  lizards  are  in  a  ma- 
jority ;  the  big  ones  with  uniform  coloring 
and  transparent  orange-colored  tails,  the 
little  ones  with  brilliant  stripes  and  bright 
blue  tails.  They  are  very  combative.  The 
big  ones,  I  hear,  eat  the  little  ones.  There 
is  a  little  one  without  his  tail  cruising 
about  my  mat  at  this  moment;  probably 
his  tail  lias  been  eaten.  This  morning  we 
saw  two  lizards  fight.  They  seized  each 
other,  with  their  mouths,  in  the  back  or 
side,  and  bounded  and  flung  themselves 
about.  In  the  end,  both  apparently  ex- 
hausted, for  they  panted  violently,  they 
sidled  away  from  each  other,  and  retired, 
each  with  his  back  arched  exactly  like 
that  of  an  angry  cat.  But  as  a  rule  they 
are  peaceably  disposed,  and  are  welcome 
visitors,  for  they  eat  up  the  little  ants 
which  bite  and  the  flies  which  annoy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  little  black  ants  eat  up 
the  lar;je  white  ants,  which  swarm  here, 
making  their  mud  galleries  up  the  poles 
and  stalks,  eating  through  the  mats  on  the 
floor,  and  compelling  us  to  erect  stands  for 
t>3ggage  and  to  remove  our  effects  con- 
stantly. Then  there  are  the  rats  —  quiet, 
inoffensive  creatures  that  run  round  the 
hut  and  live  on  good  terms  with  the  mice 
and  the  lizards.  There  are  not  many  of 
them.  Next  among  my  companions  come 
two  toads  most  friendly  and  familiar.  For 
a  long  time  1  thought  there  was  only  one ; 
but  one  day  I  was  watching  that  one,  when 
flop  there  fell  from  the  wall  to  the  ground 
another,  and  the   two  went  off  together 
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with  heavy,  clumsy  jumps,  as  if  they  were 
shotted  like  Mark  Twain's  frog.  They 
live  in  the  daytime  in  holes  in  the  ground 
under  the  wall  beside  my  table ;  in  the 
evening  as  it  grows  cool  they  come  out. 
This  morning  I  watched  one  of  them  re- 
turning to  its  cool  retreat.  Hitherto  I  had 
always  seen  them  go  in  head  foremost 
into  a  rather  large  hole ;  but  this  one  let 
itself  in  backwards  into  a  smaller  hole  be- 
side the  other.  It  was  evidently  a  work 
of  some  difficulty,  and  involved  much  puff- 
ing and  blowing  and  movement  of  the 
eyelids  until  by  a  series  of  jerks  it  was  ac- 
complished. Finally,  there  is  a  snake.  I 
have  not  seen  him,  but  my  aide-de-camp, 
who  lives  in  one  end  of  the  hut,  has,  and 
says  he  is  black  and  about  three  feet  long, 
I  confess  that  the  snake's  presence  dis- 
turbs me.  The  thick  stalk  roof  over  my 
head  is  incessantly  rustling  with  the 
movement  of  mice,  or  rats,  or  lizards,  and 
any  unusual  commotion  there  causes  ao 
uncomfortable  sensation,  and  makes  me 
look  up  nervously.  He  is  probably  per- 
fectly harmless,  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  not  be  so  ;  and,  however  re- 
mote the  chance  of  his  doing  any  harm, 
he  is,  and  will  always  remain  I  fear,  the 
one  incongruous  and  disturbing  element 
in  our  otherwise  happy  family.  Going 
further  afield  there  are  many  animals  of 
interest.  At  Kurot  we  had  constant  fox- 
hunts, and  here  we  have  had  one  or  two 
good  runs.  At  Kurot  we  twice  killed  in  the 
open.  Here  our  fox  has  always  got  away. 
There  is  one  fine,  strong,  handsome,  dark 
fox  that  we  know  well,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  let  us  get  the  better  of  him.  Two  or 
three  mornings  ago  we  saw  three  buck  in 
the  desert,  less  than  two  miles  from  our 
huts ;  and  gazelles  have  frequently  been 
observed  in  the  early  morning  on  the  flat 
grassy  plain  which  we  call  Newmarket 
Heath.  Here,  too,  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  seen  the  gerboa,  an  animal  like  a 
diminutive  kangaroo,  which  flits  over  the 
plain  like  a  ghost  as  the  shades  of  evening 
close  in. 

The  birds  of  the  Soudan  are  both  nu- 
merous and  beautiful.  The  scarlet  dhourra 
bird  is  not  here  now,  he  will  return  with 
the  crops ;  but  we  have  the  hoopoe  with 
his  beautiful  crest,  the  bee-eater  with  his 
lovely  coloring  of  green  and  bronze,  the 
skylark  with  his  cheery  song,  kingfishers 
white  and  black,  plovers  and  terns.  At 
Hamdab  there  was  a  black  stork.  Ibises, 
pelicans,  and  other  water  birds  were  in 
profusion  in  the  colder  weather.  I  rode 
one  morning  into  a  flock  of  over  sixty 
wild  geese  in  a   field    of  youog  wheat. 
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Sandgrouse  in  large  flights  comedown  to 
the  sandbanks  to  drink,  and  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  gun.  Seventy-three  were  shot 
here  by  one  party  a  day  or  two  ago.  Night- 
jars flit  silently  about  in  the  dusk.  All 
these  birds  and  beasts  seem  to  have  led  a 
very  happy  life,  and  until  we  came  here 
were  perfectly  fearless.  One  might  walk 
close  up  to  the  sandgrouse,  the  wild  geese 
awaited  patiently  on  the  water  for  the 
sportsman's  arrival,  for  the  native  harms 
them  not.  There  are  some  lovely  little 
birds  that  are  the  natives'  especial  pets, 
brown  and  snug,  like  small  robins,  but 
less  pugnacious.  The  male  has  a  crimson 
lake  colored  head,  throat,  and  breast,  with 
dark  green  wings.  I  am  told  they  are  a 
species  of  avadavat.  Whatever  they  be, 
they  are  charming  little  creatures.  They 
build  in  the  roofs  of  the  native  huts  and 
hop  about  the  rooms  with  perfect  freedom 
and  complete  absence  of  fear.  1 1  is  rather 
sad  to  think  that  even  the  birds  will  be 
the  worse  for  our  having  come  here,  and 
no  one  in  the  world  the  better  after  we 
have  gone.  Even  the  doves  have  not 
been  safe  ;  they  are  very  beautiful,  of  a 
soft  brown  color,  shot  with  purple,  and 
with  a  dark  ring  round  the  neck.  The 
Englishman,  shooting  for  the  pot,  has  not 
spared  them.  **  What  a  lovely  morning, 
let  us  go  out  and  kill  something  !  '*  is  the 
creed  here,  as  wherever  else  the  northern 
sportsman  sets  his  foot.  But  when  we 
have  gone  the  birds  will  grow  tame  again 
and  multiply.  To  them  our  going  will  be 
an  unmixed  good. 

We  are  living  in  clover  now,  for  we  are 
eating  up  the  surplus  luxuries,  and  bacon, 
oatmeal,  rice,  and  dates  are  issued  as  ra- 
tions. Fresh  vegetables,  however,  are 
growing  scarce.  Tomatoes  are  over.  Cu- 
cumbers and  onions  have  grown  disagreea- 
bly large.  Bahmia,  a  glutinous  pod  full 
of  round  seeds  of  a  pleasant  bitter  flavor, 
is  fairly  abundant.  Pumpkins  still  exist. 
The  sweet  melons  on  which  we  have  been 
feasting  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
as  the  river  is  fast  covering  up  the  melon- 
beds  on  the  sandbanks.  For  the  Nile  is 
rising,  and  has  risen  in  all  forty  inches 
since  the  9th  June,  the  last  day  on  which 
the  nilometer  marked  a  fall.  The  last  in- 
habitant in  Dongola  leaves  it  to-morrow. 
A  fortnight  more  and  we  shall  be  leaving 
too,  and  following  the  remainder  of  our 
stores,  now  being  rapidly  cleared  out  ot 
Abu   Fatmeh,  down    the    swollen   river. 


MIDSUMMER   IN   THE    SOUDAN. 


By  the  end  of  the  month  Ramadan,  of 
which  ten  days  have  already  passed,  the 
natives  tell  us  our  steamers  will  be  able 
to  descend  the  cataracts.  By  the  middle 
of  August,  for  most  of  us  at  least,  summer 
in  the  Soudan  will  only  remain  as  a  mem- 
ory. Looking  at  it  now,  I  can  confidently 
assert  it  has  not  been  a  time  of  excep- 
tional hardship.  There  was  a  short  period 
when  the  troops  did  not  live  in  luxury. 
The  meat  was  lean  and  poor,  the  bread 
coarse  and  heavy.  Tea,  that  greatest  of 
all  campaigning  luxuries,  failed  us  for  a 
while;  and  coffee  was  a  poor  substitute, 
for  there  was  no  sugar,  and  ration  coffee 
without  sugar  is  not  a  palatable  drink. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time.  Mar^ 
vellous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  up 
supplies,  and  by  the  time  we  were  all 
hutted  our  rations  were  complete,  clothing 
and  boots  had  reached  the  men,  and  in- 
struments and  music  had  arrived.  Our 
letters  and  papers  never  failed  us;  the 
parcel  post  brought  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
and  other  small  luxuries  from  Caira 
Looking  back  on  other  campaigns,  I  can 
honestly  say  there  was  no  hardship  in  this, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  when  ooce 
the  return  from  the  desert  was  accom- 
plished. In  that  desert  march,  in  which 
I  had  not  the  honor  to  share,  I  believe 
true  hardship  was  known.  I  have  heard 
of  private  soldiers  giving  a  sovereign  for 
a  drink  of  water ;  of  a  corporal  giving 
his  watch  and  chain  for  one.  But  with 
that  exception  there  was  nothing  of  which 
to  complain.  The  officers  who  wrote 
grumbling  letters  to  the  press  were  men 
who  had  mistaken  their  profession,  and 
should  have  stayed  at  home  with  their 
mothers.  For  to  those  of  us  who  have 
known  what  it  was  to  pass  the  summer 
heats  marching  and  in  tents  in  the  plaint 
of  central  India,  where  in  some  corps  one 
man  in  every  Ave  died  of  heat  apoplexy, 
or  who  have  seen  a  march  in  the  awful 
atmosphere  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  beat 
and  the  dust  of  the  Soudan  summer  were 
but  as  child's  play.  And  the  friends  of 
those  whom  duty  compels  to  remain  sta- 
tioned at  Haifa  and  at  Assouan  may  rest 
assured,  on  the  word  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner, that  the  man  who  will  rise  early, 
live  temperately,  and  not  shirk  taking 
exercise,  will  be  as  healthy  there  as  !■ 
England,  and  will  And  the  climate  of  the 
Soudan  his  friend,  and  not  his  enemy. 

Henry  Brackenburt. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  KRAKATOA  ERUPTION. 

BY   THE    REV.  PHILIP    NEALE,  LATE    BRITISH 
CHAPLAIN   AT   BAT  AVI  A. 

n. 

My  former  paper  described  some  of  the 
efiFects  of  the  eruption  in  the  city  of  Bata- 
via;  I  shall  now  try  to  ^ive  some  idea  of 
the  immense  destruction  caused  oo  the 
western  shores  of  the  island.  Java  is  di- 
vided  into  twenty-three  Dutch  residences 
—  similar  to  our  En;;iish  counties  —  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these,  called  Bantam,  that 
the  chief  havoc  occurred.  It  was  some 
little  time  after  the  catastrophe  before  the 
full  extent  of  the  calamity  was  realized, 
but  each  day  brought  with  it  more  gloomy 
tidinfl;s  than  the  lasL  At  length  we  bej^an 
to  realize  the  worst.  Some  fifteen  m>les 
or  more  of  the  coast  had  been  inundated 
by  the  gi^^antic  wave,  which  had  swept 
over  an  extent  of  country  several  miles  io 
width.  Houses,  trees,  and  people  had 
been  literally  washed  away,  and  the  towns 
of  Karang,  Merak,  Anjer,  and  Tji-rinj^in, 
with  many  other  smaller  native  villages, 
had  been  completely  destroyed.  Of  these 
places  Anjer  was  the  most  important.  It 
was  a  busy,  thriving  seaport,  where  sail- 
ing vessels  frequently  called  for  instruc- 
tions, and  also  for  supplies  of  food  and 
water.  On  the  voyage  from  England  to 
China  it  was  the  first  place  sighted  after 
rounding  the  Cape,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  captains  to  call  there  to 
learn  what  the  ultimate  destination  of 
their  vessels  was  to  be. 

The  Straits  of  Soenda,  lying  between 
Java  and  Sumatra,  form  the  great  highway 
to  the  east,  and  are  generally  full  of  ship- 
ping. A  large  number  of  vessels  passed 
through  on  the  two  days  of  the  eruption. 
Some  of  them  had  very  startling  expert- 
ences  and  narrow  escapes,  but  fortunately 
no  serious  damage  either  to  life  or  prop- 
erty occurred  at  sea.  This  is  the  more  a 
matter  tor  thankfulness  when  we  consider 
the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the  shipping 
in  the  neighborhood  was  exposed.  First 
there  was  the  intense  darkness  caused  by 
the  shower  of  ashes,  then  the  destruction 
of  the  lights  on  the  coast,  and,  above  all, 
the  entire  change  in  the  main  channel 
through  which  the  ships  had  to  pass. 
Several  small  islands,  including  a  portion 
of  Krakatoa  itself,  disappeared  during  the 
outburst,  while  others  were  uplifted  from 
the  d-  ep  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
above  ocean  level.  The  whole  coast  line 
of  western  Java  was  so  changed  in  appear- 
ance   that    experienced    captains    could 
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scarce  recogoize  it  again*  A  little  island 
io  the  centre  of  the  Straits,  called  by  the 
Dutch  Dwars  in  den  weg  (Athwart  the 
way),  was  split  into  five  pieces,  with  the 
sea  rolling  between. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  the  great 
wave  burst  upon  the  shore,  the  strong 
stone  lighthouse  at  Anjer  was  washed 
away,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
place  there  was  no  trace  even  of  the  foun- 
dations to  be  seen.  The  man  in  charge 
had  kept  bravely  to  his  post  until  the  last. 
In  the  early  morning,  when  he  found  the 
sun  obscured  and  the  darkness  coming 
on,  he  had  relighted  bis  warning  beacon. 
One  of  his  duties  was  to  telegraph  to  Ba- 
tavia  the  passing  of  each  vessel.  This 
he  did  regularly  until  the  end,  and  bis 
last  message  on  that  fatal  morning  was  to 
tell  how  an  English  schooner  was  then 
sailing  through  the  Straits  on  her  way  to 
Batavia.  Long  before  that  vessel  reached 
her  destination  the  faithful  lighthouse 
keeper  had  been  swept  away.  All  honor 
to  men  such  as  these,  who  at  duty's  call 
keep  true  to  their  trust  and  die  bravely  at 
their  posts. 

Batavia  is  a  great  shipping  centre,  ves- 
sels coming  there  from  all  quarters  to 
bear  awa^  the  Eastern  produce.  From 
the  captains  of  some  of  the  British  ships 
I  gleaned  much  interesting  information 
relating  to  their  passage  through  the  Soen- 
da Straits  at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 

The  captain  of  an  American  vessel  told 
me  some  of  his  experiences.  He  had  a 
cargo  of  kerosene  oil  on  board,  which 
caused  him  no  little  anxiety  when  be  found 
himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  active 
volcano.  He  found  the  Straits  in  total 
darkness,  with  strong  glare  and  flames 
near  the  summit  of  Krakatoa,  with  very 
heavy  reports  like  the  discharge  of  can- 
non. He  encountered  the  storm  of  ashes 
at  its  worst,  and  his  decks,  masts,  and 
rigging  were  completely  covered.  At  one 
time  he  considered  himself  in  such  danger 
from  the  falling  stones  and  lava  that  he 
sent  his  men  below,  battened  down  his 
hatches,  and  alone  remained  on  deck  to 
steer  his  vessel  past  her  dangerous  sur- 
roundings. 

Another  captain  whom  I  met  was  in  an 
amusing  state  of  concern  at  not  being  able 
to  reach  his  destination.  He  told  me  that 
after  thirty-three  years  at  sea  he  had  never 
been  in  such  a  fix  before.  He  had  sailed 
from  London  with  instructions  to  call  at 
Anjer  for  further  orders,  and  had  reached 
Java  only  to  find  the  place  in  question  had 
been  destroyed.  He  had  reluctantlv  sailed 
on  to  Batavia  without  orders,  and  hoped 
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he  had  not  done  wrono^.  The  idea  of 
telegraphing  to  his  owners  had  never 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  seemed  really 
grateful  for  the  suggestion,  and  at  once 
acted  upon  it. 

The  master  of  another  vessel  which 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Batavia  roadstead 
early  on  the  Monday  morning  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  how  he  landed 
for  the  first  time  in  Java.  "  I  had  never 
been  here  before,  and  everything  was 
quite  strange  to  me.  I  had  been  told 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  fre- 
quently occurred,  so  that  I  was  not  much 
surprised  at  hearing  the  loud  shocks  and 
reports  during  the  previous  night.  We 
dropped  anchor  in  the  roadstead  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  Dutch  guardship 
sent  a  boat  off  to  us,  we  learnt  from  the 
coastguardsmen  that  they  thought  there 
was  an  eruption  somewhere.  Soon  after- 
wards I  decided  to  go  on  shore,  and  had 
my  boat  out  for  the  purpose.  We  were 
lying  some  distance  out,  so  that  we  had 
nearly  three  miles  to  come  up  to  the 
wharf.  We  had  not  gone  very  far  before 
the  shower  of  ashes  commenced.  Then 
the  darkness  came  on  — gradually  at  first, 
and  then  as  black  as  night.  1  thought  I 
had  come  to  a  strange  place  at  last,  but 
one  of  my  men  said  he  had  heard  it  was 
often  like  this  near  Batavia.  It  soon  grew 
so  black  that  we  could  not  make  out  how 
to  steer.  Then,  after  a  time,  we  discov- 
ered that  the  lamps  in  the  lighthouse  had 
been  lighted,  just  as  if  it  were  night,  and 
all  the  vessels  at  anchor  put  out  lights  at 
the  masthead.  The  fall  of  ashes  contin- 
ued so  thickly  that  I  made  for  the  nearest 
vessel,  and  went  on  board  to  wait  till  it 
was  over.  The  captain,  who  was  also  a 
stranger  to  the  place,  supposed  that  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  a  volcano  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  when,  after  a  time,  it  grew 
lighter,  he  accompanied  me  on  shore. 
We  had  only  just  landed  in  Batavia,  about 
noon,  and  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  wharf  when  we  heard 
shouts  and  cries  behind  us.  Looking 
around  we  found  the  water  in  the  canal 
leading  from  the  sea  breaking  over  its 
banks  and  Hooding  the  streets.  We  had 
just  time  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
but  both  of  us  had  a  narrow  escape.  Our 
boat  was  washed  right  up  into  the  street, 
and  the  wave,  when  it  broke  over  the 
qutiys,  must  have  been  quite  three  feet  in 
hei;:ht." 

The  Dutch  government  took  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  prevent  accidents  to 
shipping  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Soenda  Straits  had  altered  in  conforma- 
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tion.  Two  men-of-war  were  at  once  de- 
spatched, and  took  up  their  stand  at  either 
end  of  the  main  channel,  warDiog  every 
vessel  that  passed. 

One  of  the  steamers  thus  warned  was 
the  Roma,  belonging  to  the  British  India 
Company,  having  some  six  hundred  emi- 
grants for  Queensland  on  board.  The 
captain  told  me  that  he  had  found  the 
Straits  full  of  lava,  pumice,  and  floating 
debris^  and,  saddest  of  all,  many  dead 
bodies.  So  thick  was  the  floating  ash 
through  which  he  had  to  steam  that  the 
Roma*s  pumps  soon  became  choked,  and 
a  stoppage  had  to  be  made  whilst  they 
were  cleaned.  Fortunately  the  steamer 
and  her  living  freight  of  emigraots  came 
to  no  harm. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  im- 
mense power  of  the  volcanic  wave  which 
caused  such  terrible  destruction  when  we 
consider  its  effects  on  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  On  the  north-west  shore 
of  Australia  —  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
away  —  it  had  not  quite  spent  its  faij, 
and  some  parts  of  the  flat,  sandy  coast  m 
the  Roebourne  district  were  slightly  ioao- 
dated.  In  several  parts  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon  a  mysterious  receding  of  the  sea 
took  place.  From  information  supplied 
me  from  Galle  it  would  seem  that  early 
on  the  iMonday  afternoon  the  sea  receded 
as  far  as  the  landing-stage  on  the  jetty. 
Boats  and  canoes  moored  along  the  shore 
were  left  high  and  dry  for  three  minutes, 
and  a  great  number  of  prawns  and  other 
fish  were  taken  up  by  the  coolies  before 
the  water  returned. 

At  Kalutara,  at  about  the  same  hoar, 
the  sea  rose  fully  three  feet  higher  than 
its  usual  level,  and  then  receded  suddeolv 
at  least  sixty  fathoms  from  the  shore.  A 
sunken  vessel  there,  named  the  Erin,  was 
laid  bare,  and  the  whole  wreck  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  embedded  in  the  sand.  The 
sea  continued  strangely  rising  and  recede 
ing  until  late  in  the  evening. 

The  violent  concussions  and  shodcs 
which  were  heard  so  distinctly  in  Batavia 
were  also  audible  at  very  great  distances. 
Explosive  reports  resembling  the  rattle 
of  distant  musketry  and  then  the  firing  of 
!  an  occasional  heavy  gun  are  stated  to 
have  been  heard  in  Selangor  and  Perak, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  milet 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  eruption. 

As  regards  the  volcanic  wave  itself  I 
was  able  to  gather  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars from  one  of  the  few  survivorii 
j  whom  I  met  in  Batavia,  a  few  daya  after 
I  the  calamity.     He  was  a  Dutch  pilot,  stap 
;  tioned  at  Anjer,  and  had  bad  a  wonderfal 
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escape  from  a  watery  grave  when  the  wave 
burst  upon  the  coast  near  bis  home.  As 
bis  is  the  narrative  of  an  eyewitness,  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words:  — 

'*  I  have  lived  in  Anjer  all  my  life,  and 
little  thought  the  old  town  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  way  it  has.  I  am 
getting  on  in  years,  and  quite  expected  to 
have  laid  my  bones  in  the  little  cemetery 
near  the  shore,  but  not  even  that  has 
escaped,  and  some  of  the  bodies  have 
actually  been  washed  out  of  their  graves 
and  carried  out  to  sea.  The  whole  town 
has  been  swept  away,  and  I  have  lost 
everything  except  my  life.  The  wonder  is 
that  I  escaped  at  all.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  for  such  a  miraculous  escape  as 
I  had. 

"The  eruption  began  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon.  We  did  not  take  much  notice 
at  first,  until  the  reports  grew  very  loud. 
Then  we  noticed  that  Krakatoa  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  smoke.  Afterwards 
came  on  the  thick  darkness,  so  black  and 
intense  that  I  could  not  see  my  hand  be- 
fore my  eyes.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
a  message  came  from  Batavia  inquiring 
as  to  the  explosive  shocks,  and  the  last 
telegram  sent  off  from  us  was  telling  you 
about  the  darkness  and  smoke.  Towards 
night  everything  became  worse.  The  re- 
ports became  deafening,  the  natives  cow- 
ered down  panic-stricken,  and  a  red,  fiery 
glare  was  visible  in  the  sky  above  the 
burning  mountain.  Although  Krakatoa 
was  twenty-five  miles  away,  the  concus- 
sion and  vibration  from  the  constantly 
repeated  shocks  was  most  terrifying. 
Many  of  the  houses  shook  so  much  that 
we  feared  every  minute  would  bring  them 
down.  There  was  little  sleep  for  any  of 
us  that  dreadful  night.  Before  daybreak 
on  Monday,  on  going  out  of  doors,  1 
found  the  shower  of  ashes  had  commenced, 
and  this  gradually  increased  in  force  until 
at  length  large  pieces  of  pumice-stone 
kept  falling  around.  About  six  A.M.  I 
was  walking  along  the  beach.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  sun,  as  usual,  and  the  sky 
had  a  dull,  depressing  look.  Some  of  the 
darkness  of  the  previous  day  had  cleared 
off,  but  it  was  not  very  light  even  then. 
Looking  out  to  sea  I  noticed  a  dark,  black 
object  through  the  gloom,  travelling  to- 
wards the  shore. 

*'At  first  sight  it  seemed  like  a  low 
range  of  hills  rising  out  of  the  water,  but 
I  knew  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
that  part  of  the  Soenda  Strait.  A  second 
glance  —  and  a  very  hurried  one  it  was  — 
convinced  roe  that  it  was  a  lofty  ridge  of 
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water  many  feet  high,  and  worse  still,  that 
it  would  soon  break  upon  the  coast  near 
the  town.  There  was  no  time  to  give  any 
warning,  and  so  I  turned  and  ran  for  my 
life.  My  running  days  have  long  gone 
by,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  did  my 
best.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  water 
with  a  loud  roar  break  upon  the  shore. 
Everything  was  engulfed.  Another  glance 
around  showed  the  houses  being  swept 
away  and  the  trees  thrown  down  on  every 
side.  Breathless  and  exhausted  I  still 
pressed  on.  As  I  heard  the  rushing 
waters  behind  me,  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
race  for  life.  Struggling  on,  a  few  yards 
more  brought  me  to  some  rising  ground, 
and  here  the  torrent  of  water  overtook 
me.  I  gave  up  all  for  lost,  as  I  saw  with 
dismay  how  high  the  wave  still  was.  I 
was  soon  taken  off  my  feet  and  borne  in- 
land by  the  force  of  the  resistless  mass. 
I  remember  nothing  more  until  a  violent 
blow  aroused  me.  Some  hard,  firm  sub- 
stance seemed  within  my  reach,  and 
clutching  it  I  found  I  had  gained  a  place 
of  safety.  The  waters  swept  past,  and  I 
found  myself  clinging  to  a  cocoanut  palm- 
tree.  Most  of  the  trees  near  the  town 
were  uprooted  and  thrown  down  for  miles, 
but  this  one  fortunately  had  escaped  and 
myself  with  it. 

**The  huge  wave  rolled  on,  gradually 
decreasing  in  height  and  strength  until 
the  mountain  slopes  at  the  back  of  Anjer 
were  reached,  and  then,  its  fury  spent, 
the  waters  gradually  receded  and  flowed 
back  into  the  sea.  The  sight  of  those 
receding  waters  haucits  me  still.  As  I 
clung  to  the  palm-tree,  wet  and  exhausted, 
there  floated  past  the  dead  bodies  of  manv 
a  friend  and  neighbor.  Only  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  the  population  escaped.  Houses 
and  streets  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  where  the 
once  busy,  thriving  town  originally  stood. 
Unless  you  go  yourself  to  see  the  ruin 
you  will  never  believe  how  completely  the 
place  has  been  swept  away.  Dead  bodies, 
fallen  trees,  wrecked  houses,  an  immense 
muddy  morass  and  great  pools  of  water, 
are  all  that  is  left  of  the  town  where  my 
life  has  been  spent.  My  home  and  all 
my  belongings  of  course  perished  —  even 
the  clothes  1  am  wearing  are  borrowed  — 
but  I  am  thankful  enough  to  have  escaped 
with  my  life,  and  to  be  none  the  worse  for 
all  that  I  have  passed  through.'' 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  this  old, 
weatherbeaten  pilot,  and  as  I  listened  to 
it  I  determined  to  go  and  see  the  ruined 
places  for  myself.  A  few  weeks  later  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  doing  so,  and  the 
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iDcidents  of  my  journey  to  the  devastated 
Bantam  district  roust  be  reserved  for  my 
next  paper. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
AN  OLD  LONDON  GARDENER. 

I. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Holborn  restau- 
rant are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  they  are 
recruiting  iheir  jaded  energies  near  the 
site  of  some  of  the  famous  old  London 
gardens.  Yet  so  it  is.  Ely  Place  com- 
memorates the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ely;  and  we  know  that  it  was  from  the 
garden  of  his  Grace  that  the  much  desired 
strawberries  werebrou«;ht  in  hot  haste  to 
the  Tower  on  that  summer  morning  of 
1483,  when,  about  "  nine  of  the  clock,"  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  sat  talking  with  Mor- 
ton and  Hastings,  the  latter  all  uncon- 
scious of  his  impending  doom.  The  in- 
cident, as  related  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  his  **  History  of  the  pitiful  Life  and  un- 
fortunate Death  of  King  Edward  V.," 
became  immortal  through  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  well-known  scene  in  Shake- 
speare's "Richard  IlL" 

Some  ninety  years  later,  John  Gerard, 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  quiet  neighborhood 
beyond  the  city  walls,  had  laid  out  his 
"  physic-garden  **  near  the  banks  of  the 
little  brook,  which,  wandering  down  its 
hollow  way  to  join  the  larger  stream  of  the 
Fleet,  had  in  Elizabeth's  time  given  the 
name  of  Holborn  to  that  locality.  The 
Cheshire  doctor  had  already  become  a  man 
of  note.  In  1597  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
for  twenty  years  superintended  the  stately 
gardens  of  his  patron,  Sir  William  Cecil. 
The  lord  high  treasurer,  like  so  many 
other  noblemen,  had  his  town  house  in  the 
Strand,  its  memory  being  preserved  (as 
we  learn  from  Isaac  Taylor)  by  Burleigh 
Street,  Exeter  Hall,  and  Exeter  Street. 
The  supervision  of  Lord  Burghley's  spa 
clous  fi/t:asiit4»c<r,  and  the  management  of 
his  own  professional  garden,  mu^t  have 
furnished  abundant  occupation  to  tiie  wor- 
thy doctor,  and  we  are  therefore  tilled 
with  astonishment  in  contemplating  the 
great  work  of  his  lite.  That  ponderous 
quarto,  with  its  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand illustrations,  entitled,  "  The  Historic 
of  Plants :  in  Three  liooks,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1597.  and  dedicated  to  Gerard's 
"singular  ^ood  lord  and  master,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil.  Knight."  The  work  was  only 
just  completed  in  time,  for  Burghley  died 


the  following  year.  As  we  turn  over  the 
yellow  pages  of  ooe  of  the  first  editions 
we  marvel  at  the  patient  labor  involved. 
The  book,  though  styled  a  **  Herbal,"  is  a 
comprehensive  history  of  plants,  and,  be- 
yond its  professional  value,  possesses 
great  interest  of  another  kind.  Scattered 
throughout  its  pages  are  allusions  to  peo- 
ple and  places  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
times.  We  propose  to  call  attention,  first, 
to  the  notices  of  localities  in  and  around 
London  where  wild  flowers  were  found  in 
that  day,  such  notices  throw! oj;  ^^g\^^  upoa 
the  size  of  the  city  and  the  rural  aspect  of 
the  suburban  places ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  accounts  of  flowers  introduced  into 
English  gardens  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

We  will  begin  with  the  wall  penny- 
wort, not  now  a  common  plant.  Gerard, 
however,  had  not  far  to  seek  it.  ''It 
groweth,"  he  says,  **  upon  Westminster 
Abbay,  over  the  doore  that  leadeth  from 
Chaucer  his  tombe  to  the  olde  palace." 
The  Whitlow  grass  '*  groweth  plentifully 
vpon  the  bricke  wall  in  Chauncerie  lane, 
belonging  to  the  Earle  of  Southampton.** 
Think  also  of  what  these  few  words  con- 
vey. Writing  of  the  wild  clary,  Gerard 
says:  **lt  groweth  wild  in  diuers  barren 
places,  especially  in  the  fields  of  Hol- 
burne,  neere  vnto  Graies  Inne.'*  Here 
is  another  pleasant  glimpse.  Herb  two- 
pence, the  yellow  moneywort,  was  to  be 
tound  **vpon  the  bancke  of  the  riuer  ol 

j  Thames,  right  against  theQueenes  palace 
of  Whitehall."  Of  a  certain  crowfoot, 
the  doctor  says:  **  It  chanced  that  walk^ 
ing  in  the  fielae  next  vnto  the  Theater  by 
London,  in  company  of  a  worshipful  mar- 
chant,  named  master  Nicholas  Lete,  I 
fouode  one  of  this  kinde  there."     Could 

I  this  theatre  be  other  than  the  Globe  built 
in  1 594?  What  suggestions  reach  at 
throuji^h  the  following  allusions  to  Gerard^ 
suburban  rambles  !  He  is  discoursing  of 
hedge  hyssop:  *'  I  founde  it  growing  vpoa 
the  bog  or  marrish  ground  at  the  further 
end  of  Hampsteede  heath,  and  vpon  the 
same  heath  towards  London,  neere  vnto 

■  the  head  of  the  springs  that  were  digged 
for  water  to  be  conveied  to  London,  I590i 
attempted  by  that  carefull  citizen,  Sir 
John  Hart  Knight,  Lord  Maior  of  Lon- 
don: at  which  time  myselfe  was  in  bit 
Lord>hip's  company,  and  viewing  for  ny 
pleasure  the  same  goodly  springs,  1  found 
the  said  plant.'*  Those  plants  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  joy  '*  in  watrie 
ditches,"  must  have  been  easily  studied 
without  a  long  journey.  The  frogbit  he 
found   **  in  all    the  ditches  about  Sant 
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George  his  fieldes,  and  in  the  ditches  by 
the  Thames  side  neere  to  Lambeth 
marsh.**  The  gloomy  haunt  of  the  white 
sazifraa[e  might  be  passed  over  were  it 
Dot  for  the  interest  it  possesses  for  stu- 
dents of  Chaucer.  In  Gerard's  time  it 
grew  **  in  a  fielde  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
highway  as  you  go  from  the  place  of 
execution,  called  St.  Thomas  Waterings 
vnto  Dedford  by  London."  Did  not  Sir 
Thomas  Waterings  commemorate  one  of 
the  stations  used  by  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims? 

We  now  come  to  the  second  point,  the 
notices  of  flowers  introduced  into  English 
gardens  in  Gerard's  time,  and  as  we  read 
those  words  which  so  continually  conclude 
the  paragraph  headed  "  The  Place,"  "  this 
plant  grows  also  in  my  garden,"  we  wonder 
what  must  the  dimensions  of  his  her- 
barium have  been !  Here  is  the  history 
of  our  queenly  white  lily.  It  is  "called 
Liiium  album  Bizantinum^  in  English 
the  white  lillie  of  Constantinople;  of  the 
Turkes  themselves,  Sultan  Zambach^  with 
this  addition,  that  it  might  be  the  better 
knowen  which  kinde  of  lillie  they  ment, 
when  they  sent  rootes  of  them  vnto  these 
countries."  The  variety  of  lilies  then 
known  surprises  us ;  many  came  to  Gerard 
through  his  'Mouing  friend,  master  James 
Garret,  apothecarie  in  London."  To  the 
Turks,  also,  we  owe  the  crown  imperial, 
and  that  gorgeous  denizen  of  our  gardens, 
the  red  lily.  "This  plant  groweth  wilde 
in  the  fieldes  and  mountaines  many  daies 
iournies  beyonde  Constantinople.  From 
thence  it  was  sent,  among  many  other 
bulbs  of  rare  and  daintie  flowers,  by 
Master  Habran,  ambassador  there,  vnto 
my  honorable  good  lord  and  master,  the 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  who  bestowed 
it  vpon  me  for  my  garden."  The  day 
lily,  the  red  gladiolus,  or  corn-flag,  the 
fritillary  (called  also  by  Gerard  "the 
ginnie-hen  flower  "),  were  all  known  to  him, 
while  the  varieties  of  daffodils,  squills, 
hyacinths,  and  anemones  are  wonderful  to 
read  of.  **  The  double  white  dafifodill  " 
was  sent  to  Lord  Burghley  from  Con- 
stantinople; other  bulbous  plants  came 
from  the  "  lowe  Countries,  as  also  from 
France."  The  "  rush-daffodill"  (rush- 
leaved  jonquil?)  grew  "wilde  in  the 
waierie  places  of  Spaine."  From  three 
kinds  of  tulips  we  learn  that  "all  other 
kinds  do  proceed,"  tulips  being  then  the 
peculiar  study  of  Master  James  Garret, 
who  had,  by  careful  sowing  of  seed,  pro- 
cured an  infinite  variety. 

Nor  had  the  tables  of  our  Elizabethan 
ancestors  any  lack  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Several  kinds  of  peaches  are  enumerated 
in  "The  Historie  of  Plants,'* as  well  as 
apricots,  green  figs,  mulberries,  quinces, 
many  varieties  of  apples  (amongst  them 
the  "  peareraaine  "),  cherries,  pears,  med- 
lars, etc.  Among  vegetables  we  naturally 
search  eagerly  for  the  mention  of  the 
potato.  Gerard  describes  two  species. 
The  first,  he  says,  grows  in  India,  Barbary, 
and  Spain,  of  which  "I  planted  diners 
rootes  (that  I  bought  at  the  exchange  ia 
London)  in  my  garden,  where  they  flour- 
ished vntill  winter,  at  which  time  thev 
perished  and  rotted."  "The  nutriment,*' 
he  tells  us,  "  is,  as  it  were,  a  meane  be- 
tweene  flesh  and  fruit."  The  other  kind 
{Battaia  Virffiniana)  has  a  still  greater 
interest  for  us,  though  we  look  in  vain  for 
its  association  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Girard  received  his  roots  from  "Virginia, 
otherwise  called  Norembega,**  and  thev 
grew  and  prospered  in  his  garden.  Both 
kinds  of  potato  are  either  "rosted  in  the 
embers,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  oile, 
vinegar,  and  pepper,**  and  they  "  may 
serue  as  a  ground  or  foundation,  whereoo 
the  cunning  confectioner  or  sugar-baker 
may  work  and  frame  many  comfortable 
delicate  conserues."  Though  ignoring 
the  connection  between  the  great  colonist 
and  the  potato,  Gerard  does  not  fail  to 
give  him  due  honor.  Witness  this  quaint 
and  suggestive  passage  in  another  place 
in  which  he  describes  the  Indian  swallow- 
wort:  "It  groweth,  as  before  rehearsed, 
in  the  countries  of  Norembega,  and  now 
called  Virginia  bv  the  H.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  hath  bestowed  great  sumroes 
of  monie  in  the  discouerie  thereof,  where 
are  dwelling  at  this  present  Englishmen, 
if  neither  vntimely  death  by  murdering, 
or  pestilence,  corrupt  aire,  or  some  other 
mortall  sicknes  hath  not  destroied  them.** 
We  close  the  ancient  quarto,  and  the 
vision  that  has  been  with  us  fades  away. 
The  gallant  courtiers  in  ruff  and  doublet, 
the  stately  dames  in  brocade  and  farthiiH 
gale,  grow  dim.  We  listen  no  longer  to 
the  talk  in  those  pleached  alleys  of  tbe 
books  which  this  year  of  grace,  1597,  has 
given  to  the  world  —  illustrious  con- 
temporaries of  "  The  Historie  of  Plants  " 
—  that  volume  of  essays  from  the  hand  of 
Francis  Bacon,  that  mournful  tragedy  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,**  the  work  of  the 
Warwickshire  play-actor.  The  subtle 
fragrance  of  Provence  roses,  of  eglantine, 
clove  gilliflowers,  sweet  basil,  and  mar- 
joram, forsakes  us,  and  on  the  summer 
air  from  across  the  river  dies  away  the 
evening  chime  from  the  bells  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Ferry. 
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II. 


What  magic  lies  hidden  within  the  di- 
lapidated cover  of  the  old  brown  volume 
of  Gerard's  "  Herbal  "  !  Another  England 
than  this  of  the  nineteenth  century  rises 
before  us  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves. 
The  names  of  the  statesmen  who  played 
their  parts  in  **  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,**  the  allusions  to  new  countries 
lately  explored,  carry  us  back  three  hun- 
dred years.  We  have  already  noticed 
Gerard's  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
We  are  told  also  that  fluellen  grew  "in  a 
field  next  unto  the  house  sometime  be- 
longing to  that  honourable  gentleman,  Sir 
Frances  Walsingham,  at  Barneelmes.*' 
Strant^e  Indian  fruits  are  connected  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  brought  these 
curiosities  to  England,  being  **  those  that 
some  of  the  Indians  do  paie  unto  their 
king  for  tribute.'*  Here  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  balsam-tree,  a  native  of  **the 
vales  and  low  grounds  of  Peru.**  Gerard 
and  his  friends  received  its  seeds  from 
the  **  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of  Huns- 
don,  Lord  High  Chamberlaine  of  England, 
woorthie  of  triple  honour  for  his  care  in 
getting,  as  also  for  his  curious  keeping 
rare  and  strange  things  brought  from  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  world."  Alas!  for 
the  balsam  of  Peru;  notwithstanding  all 
the  doctor's  care,  the  plants,  when  a  foot 
high,  perished  at  the  first  approach  of 
winter. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  lack  of  medical 
advisers,  or  Gerard  of  friends.  No  less 
than  six  of  these  learned  gentlemen  (two 
of  them  certainly  royal  "chirugions  *') 
commended  Gerard  to  the  public  by  prefa- 
tory addresses,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
Latin  as  well  as  English.*  We  can  im- 
agine that  Thomas  Thorney,  who  styles 
his  friend  "sweete  Gerard,'*  had  himself 
watched  the  progress  of  **  The  Historic  of 
Plants."  He  speaks  of  the  expenditure 
of  money,  the  laborious  toil,  the  indefati- 
gable industry,  which  went  to  the  making 
of  the  great  Herbal.  We  like  Thorney's 
homely  words  of  well-deserved  praise  :  — 

Of  simj)les  here  we  do  behold, 

Within  our  English  soyle, 
More  store  than  ere  afore  we  did, 

Throujli  this  thv  learned  tovle. 
And  each  thin^  !>o  methodicall, 

So  aptly  coucht  in  place, 
As  much  I  muse,  how  such  a  worke 

Couiil  tram'd  be  in  such  space. 
For  in  well  viewing  of  tlie  same 

\Vc  ncciie  nDt  far  to  romc, 
IJut  [nay  bcholii  dame  Nature's  store 

Jly  sitiini;  still  at  home,  etc. 

•  Scv-r.ii  Diiiur  "doctors  to  roy.illv**  are  mentioned 
in  the  Ii(.rbal. 


I  Nor  are  only  the  courtly  doctors  and 
statesmen  mentioned.  Gerard  gives  a 
little  anecdote  of  a  certain  cherry-tree  that 
bore  but  one  cherry,  the  most  pleasant 
taste  whereof  was  witnessed  by  Master 
Bull,  "  the  queene's  maiesties  dock- 
maker."  In  noticing  Saracen's  consound 
or  wound-woort,  he  cannot  refrain  from 
a  touch  of  self-congratulation.  **  With  it 
I  cured  Master  Cartwright,  a  gentleman 
of  Grayes  Inne,  who  was  greevously 
wounded  into  the  lungs.'* 

How  punctilious  is  the  doctor  in  a& 
knowledging  obligations !  We  read  with 
interest  of  that  extraordinary  flower,  ''the 
amiable  and  pleasant  kind  of  primrose," 
with  its  stalk  of  ** grayish,  or  overwome 
greenish  colour,  which  in  the  summer  tine 
bringeth  foorth  a  soft  russet  huske  or 
hose,  wherein  are  contained  many  small 
flowers,  found  in  a  Yorkshire  wood  by  the 
industry  of  a  learned  gentleman  of  Lan- 
cashire, Master  Thomas  Hesketb,  a  dili- 
gent searcher  of  simples.*'  Again,  Gerard 
hears  **  by  the  relation  of  a  learned 
preacher.  Master  Robert  Abat,  an  excel- 
lent and  diligent  herbarist,"  that  at  Hat- 
field are  found  the  three  kinds  of  orchis, 
or  in  his  words,  '*  the  Bee,  Flie,  and  Bat- 
terflie  Satyrion.*'  A  delicate  compliment 
seems  designed  by  the  following:  ''The 
Reverende  Dr.  Penny  his  Cistus;"  but 
what  can  we  make  of  the  English  name 
for  the  Venice  mallow,  '*  Good-night  at 
nine  in  the  forenoone'*?  The  number  of 
plants  dedicated  to  saints  is  very  great, 
but  on  this  subject  Gerard  throws  no 
light ;  perhaps  we  may  detect  in  this  fact 
the  Protestant  proclivities  of  a  retainer  of 
Lord  Burghley.  The  doctor's  pages, 
though  rich  in  classical  quotations,  con- 
tain scarcely  any  references  to  Catholic 
customs.  Did  our  author  connect  mistle- 
toe with  Popish  enormities  ?  He  enlarges 
on  its  use  in  making  birdlime,  tells  ns 
that  *Mt  groweth  upon  okes  and  diaen 
other  trees  almost  everywhere;  "  and  yet, 
while  we  often  read  in  his  pages  of  flowers 
which  served  to  "deck  up  houses,"  or 
were  worn  in  garlands  by  maidens,  there 
is  no  word  to  connect  mistletoe  with  the 
great  mid  winter  festival.  We  bad  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  more  about  vervaiik 
Gerard  calls  it  "  Verbena  sacra,  holie  fe^ 
uaine,'*  and  explains  that  it  was  used  abMt 
their  altars  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans,  and  notices  the  virtue  ascribed  bf 
the  ancients  to  a  **garlande  of  veruaine 
for  the  cure  of  headache ;  but  on  the  n- 
ligious  purpose  for  which  this  plant  was 
employed  by  the  Druids  he  is  silcsi- 
**  Pliny    saith    if    the    dining-roouM   be 
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sprinckled  with  water  in  which  the  herbe 
hath  been  steeped  the  guests  will  be  the 
merrier."  England  was  **  merrie  England  " 
in  Gerard's  time,  yet  how  often  he  calls 
our  attention  to  herbs  that  cheer!  The 
potency  of  borage  was  held  to  be  even 
greater  than  we  had  imagined.  **The 
flowers  used  in  sallads  do  exhilarate  and 
make  tiie  minde  glad,"  many  things  being 
also  made  of  them  "  for  the  comfort  of  the 
hart,  for  the  driuing  away  of  sorrowe,  and 
increasing  the  ioie  of  the  minde."  Much 
space  is  given  in  the  Herbal  to  that 
newly  introduced  plant  the  "Tabaco,  or 
Henbane  of  Peru."  Gerard  describes  its 
effect  in  one  case  of  which  he  had  heard. 
**  We  have  learned  of  a  friend  by  observa* 
tion  affirming  that  a  strong  countrieman  of 
a  middle  age  having  a  dropsie  tooke  of  it, 
and  being  wakened  out  of  his  sleepe, 
called  for  meate  and  drinke,  and  after  that 
he  became  perfectly  whole."  And  again, 
•*  The  drie  leaves  are  used  to  be  taken  in 
a  pipe,  set  on  fire,  and  suckt."  •*  The 
priests  and  inchaunters  of  the  hot  coun- 
tries do  take  the  fume  thereof  until  they 
be  drunken,  that  after  they  haven  lien  for 
dead  three  or  fower  howers,  they  may  tell 
the  people  what  wonders,  visions,  or  illu- 
sions they  have  seene,  and  so  give  them  a 
prophelicall  direction  or  foretelling  (if  we 
may  trust  the  diueli)  of  the  successe  of 
their  businesse." 

Even  sea-weeds  and  fungi  found  their 
place  in  **The  Historie  of  Plants."  Here 
is  a  curious  bit  of  information.  Sea-lung- 
wort '*groweih  upon  rocks  within  the  sea, 
but  especially  among  oisters,  and  in 
greater  plenlie  among  those  which  are 
called  Walflete  oisters ;  it  is  very  well 
knowne  even  to  the  poore  oisterwomen 
which  carry  oisters  to  sell  up  and  down, 
and  are  greatly  desirous  of  the  said  mosse 
for  the  decking  and  beautifying  of  their 
oisters,  to  make  them  sell  the  belter  ;  this 
mosse  they  call  oister-greene."  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  suggestive  of  the  loneli- 
ness and  scanty  population  of  our  country 
three  centuries  ago  ;  *'  Fusse  bals  or  puck- 
fists  "  were  used  by  people  **  in  some  places 
of  England  to  kill  or  smoulder  their  bees, 
when  they  woulde  driue  the  hives,  and 
bereaue  the  poore  bees  of  their  meate, 
houses,  and  lines  ;  these  are  also  used  in 
some  places  where  neighbors  dwell  farre 
a  sunder  to  carrie  and  reserve  fire  from 
place  to  place."  Gerard's  altitude  to- 
wards the  superstitions  of  his  day  is  a 
curious  study.     He  narrates  at  length  the 
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gloomy  stories  connected  with  the  man- 
drake, concluding:  "They  fable  further, 
and  afHrm  that  he  who  woulde  take  up  a 
plant  thereof  must  tie  a  dogge  thereunto 
to  pull  it  up,  which  ^11  give  a  great  shrike 
at  the  digging  up;  otherwise  if  a  man 
should  do  it,  he  should  certainly  die  in 
short  space  after;  all  which  dreames  and 
old  wiues  tales,  you  shall  from  hencefoorth 
cast  out  of  your  bookes  and  memorie/' 
Gerard  and  his  servants  had  digged  up 
and  planted  many  mandrakes,  yet  had 
never  perceived  the  human  shape  in  any 
root.  After  this  enlightened  judgment, 
we  are  scarcely  prepared  for  the  subject 
chosen  by  the  doctor  for  his  concluding 
pages.  "  Having  travelled  from  the 
grasses  growing  in  the  fenny  waters,  the 
woods,  and  mountaines,  even  vnto  Libanus 
itselfe,  and  also  the  sea,  we  are  arrived  to 
the  end  of  our  historie,  thinking  it  not  im* 
pertinent  to  end  with  one  of  the  maruels  of 
this  land."  Upon  this  follows,  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  history  of  **  the  Barnakle  Tree,  or 
Tree  bearing  Geese,"  specimens  of  which 
prodigy  Gerard  declared  he  had  himself 
seen  in  different  stages  of  transformation 
from  a  mussel  to  a  fowl.  We  smile  at 
such  a  delusion,  though,  mindful  of  the 
follies  which  three  added  centuries  of  ex- 
perience and  education  have  not  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen, 
we  do  not  smile  contemptuously.  And 
yet,  as  we  bid  our  old  friend  farewell,  with 
grateful  recognition  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  his  generation,  we  cannot  forbear 
the  expression  of  a  not  unreasonable  re- 
gret. What  would  we  give  if,  amongst 
the  names  of  courtiers  and  learned  men 
recorded  in  his  Herbal  we  could  dis- 
cover one  allusion  worth  all  the  rest?  lo 
this  same  year,  1597,  when  Gerard  had 
completed  his  great  book,  William  Shake- 
speare, after  twelve  laborious  years  spent 
in  London,  returned  to  Stratford  on-Avoa 
to  buy  New  Place.  Can  we  doubt  that 
he,  too,  had  visited  the  Holbora  garden? 
Perhaps  a  recollection  of  the  doctor's 
herb  borders  rose  before  him  when  he 
made  Perdita  in  the  **  Winter's  Tale " 
discourse  of  "  hot  lavender,  mints,  savory, 
marjoram,"  — 

The  marygold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun 
And  with  him  rises  weeping. 

But  our  regret  is  needless,  as  it  is  vain. 
**  The  Historie  of  Plants  "  must  be  forgot- 
ten ;  Perdita  is  one  of  the  immortals. 
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RECENT  PYRAMID-WORK. 


Few  En^jlish  explorers  for  many  years 
have  done  better  work  amon^  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  than  Mr.  W.  Flinders 
Petrie,  of  which  he  has  published  an 
account  in  his  interesting  book  on  the 
"Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh.*'  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  having;  been 
rapidly  exhausted,  a  cheap  edition  has  re- 
cently been  brought  out,  which  places  the 
results  of  his  researches  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  reader,  the  more  abstruse 
mathematical  calculations  concerning  the 
triangulation  of  the  Pyramid  and  such 
high  matters  being  omitted.  Enough, 
however,  remains  to  make  the  book  one  of 
special  interest  to  the  mathematician, 
architect,  and  engineer ;  while  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  following  a  close  chain  of 
reasoning,  will  admire  the  mental  proc- 
esses which  supplement  Mr.  Petrie's 
keen  observation  of  facts. 

One  might  think  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
had  been  visited,  inspected,  measured,  re- 
measured,  and  written  about  so  often  that 
it  was  completely  worked  out.  There  are 
DO  fewer  than  forty-eight  different  theories 
about  its  ori:;inal  intention  ;  and  those  of 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  astronomer- 
royal  of  Scotland,  in  particular,  still  exer- 
cise an  extraordinary  fascination  over 
many  minds.  The  professor,  moreover, 
has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
take  measurements  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
which  had  any  pretensions  to  scientific 
exactness.  Hut  Mr.  Petrie  brought  to 
the  work  more  delicate  instruments  of 
measurement  than  had  ever  been  used  on 
the  pyramid  before ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  accurate  measurements,  he  uncov- 
ered parts  of  the  building,  which  had  been 
covered  for  ages.  Consequently,  his 
observations  on  this  well-trodden  tield 
have  almost  the  interest  of  fresh  dis- 
coveries. 

Mr.  Petrie's  survey  was  no  holiday  task. 
He  worked  at  measurements  or  triangula- 
tion  for  about  eight  hours  in  the  blazing 
sun  every  day ;  then,  after  cooking  his 
own  dinner  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
made  his  temporary  abode,  and  washing 
up  the  dishes  —  for  he  had  no  trust  in 
Egyptian  cleanliness  —  he  worked  on  till 
about  midnight  in  reducing  his  observa- 
tions, and  writing  out  results.  During 
his  investii^^ations  of  the  pyramid,  he  often 
worked  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch; 
for,  as  measurements  inside  could  not  be 
carried  on  until  the  day's  tide  of  visitors 
had  ebbed  away,  he  worked  outside  until 
dusk,  and  then,  after  dinner,  spent  the 


night  within  the  pyramid  measariog  and 
observing  till  eight  o'clock  io  the  morning. 
Consequently,  we  now  have  a  survey  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  which  rivals,  if  it  does 
not  surpass  all  previous  work  io  its  accu- 
racy ;  and  we  have  also  some  most  vain* 
able  observations  on  some  of  the  other 
pyramids,  temples,  and  tombs  of  the  oe> 
cropolis  of  Memphis,  and  concerning  the 
tools  and  methods  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  wonderful  works. 

Mr.  Petrie  is  minute  in  his  observatioot 
of  the  injury  that  the  king's  chamber, 
the  chamber  containing  the  sarcophagus 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  has  sustained,  ap- 
parently by  an  earthquake.  The  joints  of 
the  stones  have  been  loosened  on  every 
side,  and  the  great  beams  of  the  ceiling, 
weighing  about  fifty-four  tons  each,  have 
been  broken  right  through  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  chamber  actually  holds 
together  only  by  the  force  of  sticking  and 
thrusting;  its  eventual  downfall  is,  as  Mr. 
Petrie  says,  **  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
earthquakes."  As  one  of  these  cracks 
and  many  of  the  joints  have  been  daubed 
up  with  mortar,  it  seems  that  the  injury 
must  have  occurred  before  the  Pyramid 
was  finished. 

The  sarcophagus,  in  which  great  in- 
terest was  centred  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth's  theory,  as  it  was  supposed  to  ex* 
hibit  a  standard  for  all  the  Pyramid  dimen- 
sions, is  found  by  Mr.  Petrie  to  be  rather 
a  careless  piece  of  work.  Marks  of  the 
saw,  which  still  remain,  show  that  the 
masons  have  more  than  once  cut  deeper 
than  they  intended,  and  have  then  tried  to 
polish  away  their  mistakes,  but  without 
wholly  succeeding.  The  coffer  was  raised 
to  see  if  there  were  any  marks  underneath 
it  to  indicate  that  it  stood  in  its  original 
place  ;  but  no  such  marks  were  found. 

Mr.  Petrie  gives  some  interesting  details 
relative  to  the  change  that  took  place  in 
the  workmanship  of  the  Pyramid  io  the 
course  of  building.  The  site  was  levelled 
with  great  care,  and  the  base  laid  out  with 
wonderful  exactitude.  The  basalt  pave- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  Pyramid  and 
the  limestone  pavement  on  the  other 
sides  are  splendid  pieces  of  work,  the 
blocks  of  basalt  being  all  sawo  and  fitted 
together  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The 
lower  part  of  the  casing,  of  which  Mr. 
Peirie  for  the  first  time  uncovered  some 
blocks  ///  sitN,  is  exquisitely  wrought,  and 
so  is  the  entrance  passage;  "the  means 
employed  for  casing  and  cementing  the 
blocks  of  soft  limestone,  weighing  a  dozes 
to  twenty  tons  each,  with  such  hair-like 
,  joints  are  almost  inconceivable  at  present 
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and  the  accuracy  of  the  levelling  is  mar* 
vellous."  But  the  same  excellence  is  not 
shown  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  building: 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  gallery  is 
much  askew ;  in  the  ante*chamber,  bad 
stone  has  been  employed,  and  its  defects 
rudely  plastered  over;  and  in  the  king's 
chamber,  though  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  mao^nificent  granite  blocks  of  admirable 
workmanship,  there  is  an  error  in  the  lev* 
elling,  causing  a  difference  of  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  between  the  courses  on  the 
north  east  and  the  south-west,  an  error 
which,  if  not  due  to  natural  causes,  is  sur- 
prising in  such  a  piece  of  work  as  the 
Great  Pyramid.  1  n  many  places  the  stone 
has  been  left  in  the  rough,  to  be  dressed 
down  when  it  was  put  in  position,  but 
which  has  been  left  undressed.  Mr. 
Petrie  suggests  that  the  architect  of  the 
first  period  of  the  building  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  work,  and  was  succeeded  by 
one  who  exercised  less  careful  supervis- 
ion, and  that  thus  the  building  was  some- 
what hastily  finished.  As  the  roofing- 
beams  for  the  king's  chamber  are  all 
numbered,  and  marked  for  the  north  or 
soutii  sides,  Mr.  Petrie  thinks  it  probable 
that  they  were  all  hewn  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  first  architect,  and  fitted  into  position 
outside  the  Pyramid,  but  were  built  into 
their  place  by  the  second  and  less  careful 
architect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  important 
chambers  in  the  Great  Pyramid  are  three 
in  number:  (i)  The  king's  chamber,  so 
called  because  it  still  contains  the  coffer 
of  red  granite  in  which  King  Khufu  or 
Cheops  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried 
—  the  room  being  lined  throughout  with 
splendid  blocks  of  granite.  (2)  Another 
chamber  at  a  lower  level,  built  of  lime- 
stone, and  commonly  called  the  queen's 
chamber  ;  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
which  chamber  is  a  niche  in  the  eastern 
wall,  about  fifteen  feet  high.  This  name, 
however,  is  purely  fanciful,  as  it  was  not 
usual  for  Egyptian  queens  to  be  buried 
near  their  husbands.  (3)  A  subterranean 
chamber,  which  is  not  really  in  the  Pyra- 
mid at  all,  but  in  the  rock  beneath,  very 
roughly  excavated,  and  evidently  unfin- 
ished. We  will  now  point  out  what  light 
Mr.  Petrie's  researches  have  thrown  on 
the  destination  of  these  chambers  and  on 
the  history  of  the  Pyramid  generally. 

The  tomb  of  important  Egyptian  person- 
ages consisted  generally  of  three  parts: 
(i)  The  mas i aba ,  a  chamber  which  was 
always  accessible  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  who  came  there  once  a  year  at 
least   to  present  o£Eerings  and   prayers. 


(2)  The  serdabf  a  walled-up  chamber  io 
which  was  the  statue  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  supposed  in  some  mysterious 
manner  to  represent  him,  and  to  receive 
the  odor  of  the  offerings  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  the  mastaba.  (3)  The  tomb 
proper,  where  the  mummy  was  laid,  ofteo 
in  a  pit  dug  through  the  floor.  In  the 
case  of  kings,  the  mastaba  was  ofteo  sei>- 
arated  entirely  from  the  serdab  and  the 
tomb  proper,  and  made  into  a  temple, 
where  the  worship  of  sovereigns,  who  had 
ascended  into  the  ranks  of  the  gods,  was 
regularly  carried  on.  Thus  the  Rames- 
seum  and  the  other  splendid  temples 
whose  ruins  still  adorn  the  western  shore 
of  Thebes  are  only  the  chapels  belonging 
to  the  tombs  of  the  great  kings  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties,  whose 
bodies  were  buried  in  splendidly  painted 
halls  cut  in  the  limestone  hills  far  behind. 
The  Pyramids  of  Gizeb  in  like  manner 
had  their  temples  at  a  little  distance  from 
their  eastern  fronts,  where  the  worship  of 
the  kings  interred  in  them  was  carried  on. 
The  granite  temple  belonging  to  the  Sec- 
ond Pyramid,  which  Mr.  Petrie  considers 
to  have  been  built  after  that  Pyramid,  and 
not  before,  as  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted, is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Pyramid  field.  There  are  also  remains  of 
the  temple  belonging  to  the  Third  Pyra- 
mid. But  the  existence  of  a  similar  tem- 
Cle  belonging  to  the  Great  Pyramid  has 
een  finally  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Petrie,  who 
examined  the  wonderful  basalt  pavement 
on  its  eastern  side  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  and  found  the  large  hewn 
blocks  of  granite  and  basalt  which  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  east  of  it.  These  are  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  formed  part  of  some  large  build- 
ing, now  totally  destroyed,  which  was 
connected  with  the  Pyramid  by  the  splen- 
did basalt  pavement  on  which  such  care- 
ful workmanship  was  bestowed. 

Supposing,  then,  that  this  was  the  mas- 
taba of  the  Pyramid  of  Khufu,  where  was 
the  serdab?  The  niche  in  the  queen's 
chamber  furnishes  Mr.  Petrie  with  a  reply. 
In  that  niche  probablv  once  stood  the 
statue  of  Khufu.  In  1638  a  tradition  was 
still  current  that  it  was  '*  the  place  for  an 
idol ; "  and  there  Is  proof  that  the  cham- 
ber was  completelv  closed  up,  like  other 
serdabs,  even  before  the  great  gallery 
was  closed.  But  further;  in  carefully 
searching  among  the  rubbish  which  lies 
opposite  the  north  face  of  the  Pyramid^ 
the  side  where  the  door  is,  Mr.  Petrie 
found  several  pieces  of  worked  diorite, 
and  innumerable  chips  of  the  tame  bard 
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and  valuable  stone,  which  is  seldom  used 
except  for  statues.  In  a  similar  manner, 
countless  fragments  of  diorite,  which  bear 
still  plainer  marks  that  they  are  fra«;ments 
of  statues,  are  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Second  Pyramid  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  belonging  to  the  temple  of  that 
Pyramid,  seven  or  ei<;ht  statues  of  Khafra, 
the  builder  of  that  Pyramid,  were  found, 
all  more  or  less  mutilated.  Finally,  at  the 
ruined  Pyramid  of  Abu  Roash,  which, 
though  lyin<;  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Gizeh  Pyramids,  was  probably  built  for  a 
kino;  of  the  same  dynasty  (the  fourth),  Mr. 
Petrie  found  pieces  of  a  granite  coffin, 
and  frat^ments  of  a  diorite  statue,  which 
had  evidently  been  smashed  with  all  the 
carefulness  which  a  malignant  hatred 
could  invent;  ^*  the  wrought  granite  has 
been  mainly  burnt  and  powdered;  the 
surfaces  of  the  statue  were  bruised  to 
pieces  before  it  was  broken  up;  a  block 
with  a  piece  of  the  cartouche  [the  oval 
containing  the  king's  name]  on  it  had 
been  used  as  a  hammer,  having  a  groove 
cut  round  it  to  hold  a  cord  by  which  it 


was  swung. 


Do  not  these  evidences  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose of  destruction  recall  to  our  minds  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  words  of  Herod- 
otus, who  says  that  the  Egyptians  would 
not  even  pronounce  the  names  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  Great  Pyramids,  be- 
cause they  had  aroused  such  a  feeling  of 
hatred  that  the  very  remembrance  of 
them  was  detested?  As  Mr.  Petrie  re- 
marks, the  details  show  that  these  acts  of 
violence  were  committed  long  before  the 
times  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  or  of  the 
Persians.  The  intense  spite  that  is  shown 
is  more  than  that  of  a  mere  invader,  and 
points  to  some  revolution  imbittered  by 
religious  or  political  feeling,  such  as  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  dark  period  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  the  eleventh 
dynasties,  of  which  so  little  is  known,  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  time  of 
civil  war  and  rival  dynasties. 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  Mr.  Petrie's 
theory  of  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  the  history  of  its  closing, 
referring  the  reader  to  his  book  for  the 
arguments  and  observations  by  which  it  is 
supported.  He  believes  that  the  whole 
mass  of  limestone  of  which  the  Pyramid 
is  built  was  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
Turra  and  Masara,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nile.  The  unskilled  labor  of  trans- 
porting the  stone  and  bringing  it  up  to  the 
Pyramid  field  was  performed  by  coritccs 
during  the  tiiree  months  of  the  inundation, 
when  the  peasantry  are  idle.  One  hundred 


thousand  men  —  as  Herodotus  (ells  ut  — 
were  employed  at  that  time ;  while  dariax 
the  rest  of  the  year  a  stafif  of  skilled 
masons  were  busied  in  hewing  the  stooe. 
Mr.  Petrie  has  discovered  behind  the 
Second  Pyramid  remains  of  the  barracks 
which  were  used  by  the  workmen  while  it 
was  building ;  they  would  easily  hold  four 
thousand  men.  In  this  manner  the  Great 
Pyramid  might  have  been  built,  as  Herod* 
otus  says,  in  twenty  years.  Vtxy  much 
of  the  work  was  planned,  course  by  course, 
on  the  ground  ;  and  after  it  was  thus  pre- 
pared, the  unskilled  laborers  were  prob- 
ably employed,  in  the  time  of  the  inunda- 
tion, in  raising  it  to  its  place.  This  was 
done  by  the  simple  method  of  rocking^ 
namely,  "resting  the  stones  on  two  piles 
of  wooden  slabs,  and  rocking;  them  up 
alternatelv  to  one  side  and  to  the  other 
by  means  of  a  spar  under  the  block, 
thus  heightening  the  piles  alternatelVi 
and  so  raising  the  stone.  This  would 
also  agree  with  the  mysterious  descrip- 
tion of  a  machine  made  of  short  pieces 
of  wood."  The  tools  employed  in  work- 
ing the  granite  which  is  used  in  the  in- 
terior were  '*  bronze  saws  over  eight  feet 
long,  set  with  jewels,  tubular  drills  simi- 
larly set  with  jewels,  and  circular  saws.** 
The  jewel-points  were  either  of  diamond 
or  corundum,  most  probably  the  latter. 
I  Mr.  Petrie  has  found  cores  evidently 
-  broken  from  a  tubular  drill-hole,  which 
;  could  only  be  explained  by  the  use  of  a 
fixed  jewel-point.  Masses  of  masons' 
chips  may  still  be  seen  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Pyramid,  and  are  probably 
equal  in  bulk  to  more  than  half  the  baild- 
ing  itself. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MODERN  PRETTINESS    K  AKT. 

That  the  last  thirty-four  years,  datioff 
from  the  ever  memorable  Exhibition  oc 
185 1,  have  seen  a  great  advance  io  the 
art  of  beautifying  life  and  stimulating  in- 
dustry in  ornamental  manufacture,  by  cre- 
ating new  wants,  is  such  a  truism  that  to 
doubt  the  beneflt  of  this  advance  in  its 
entirety  will  be  deemed  by  many  an  at^ 
surdity  as  great  as  that  ot  the  man  who 
wrote  to  the  Times  a  few  years  aeo  to 
assert  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  noC 
round,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said. 

1  shall  venture  nevertheless  to  ask  if 
this  all-pervading  prettiness  is  an  all  round 
gain,  and  to  suggest  that  it  has  led  many 
of  us  on  to  wrong  lines. 
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Truly  I  remember  the  hideous  dioing 
and  drawiug  room  in  which,  when  I  was 
young,  we  ate,  and  sat,  and  read,  and 
worked,  and  wrote.  I  was  then,  as  I  am 
now,  one  of  what  may  be  described  as  the 
fairIy-welI-o£E  middle  class,  —  of  that  class 
which  has  supplied  India  with  brave  sol- 
diers and  great  legislators,  and  has  fur- 
nished our  own  country  with  some  good 
and  some  bad  lawyers  and  priests  and 
doctors,  —  of  that  class  whose  fathers  and 
friends  fought  in  the  Peninsula  and  on 
the  high  seas,  voted  on  all  occasions  for 
Church  and  State,  and  loyally  wore  mourn- 
ing for  kings  and  queens. 

Our  dining-room,  in  those  old  days 
when  George  IV.  was  king,  contained 
twelve  mahogany  chairs,  the  seats  cov* 
ered  with  black  horsehair  cloth,  two  arm 
(not  easy)  chairs,  a  sofa  to  match,  a  din- 
ing table  dark  with  age  and  polished  by 
sheer  labor  to  the  smoothness  of  a  mirror, 
a  capacious  sideboard,  and  a  cellarette. 
The  Brussels  carpet  had  been  so  good 
that  it  had  faded  in  all  its  thickness  to 
what  are  now  called  aesthetic  colors. 
There  was  a  rug  to  match ;  and  the  win- 
dow curtains  were  red  damasked  mo- 
reen. 

On  the  mantelpiece  were  two  French 
bronze  branch  candlesticks  —  we  did  not 
call  them  candelabra  then  —  and  two  very 
good  Japanese  figures.  A  series  of  proof 
prints  after  Hogarth  hung  on  the  red, 
flock-papered  walls. 

The  drawing-room  was  very  little  more 
furnished,  but  there  the  chairs  were  cov- 
ered with  blue-striped  moreen,  and  there 
were  two  easy  ones  and  two  worked  ones 
not  easy,  a  large,  comfortable  sofa,  a  round 
table,  a  card  or  whist  table,  and  a  fairly 
good  piano  in  a  mahogany  case,  though 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  rosewood. 
Nobody  seemed  to  think  much  about  the 
furniture  except  my  mother,  who  occa- 
sionally regretted  that  the  curtains  were 
drab  and  did  not  match  the  chairs.  They 
were  rather  handsome  and  had  been  given 
or  left  to  her,  and  no  idea  of  superseding 
them  by  anything  more  suitable  ever 
crossed  her  mind.  The  carpet  was  a 
frightful  combination  of  large  flowers  and 
stiff  scrolls.  On  the  walls  there  hung  a 
picture  by  Morland,  two  small  copies  after 
Paul  Potter,  and  a  family  portrait  by  Law- 
rence. On  the  chimneypiece  was  some 
very  good  porcelain,  brought  by  a  brother 
from  the  then  far  East,  and  two  lustre  can- 
dlesticks. I  confess  there  was  not  much 
to  please  or  interest  in  the  fittings  of 
those  rooms.  }3ut  they  had  their  redeem- 
ing advantages.     In  the  first  place,  there 


was  plenty  of  spare  space  to  move  about 
in ;  by  pushing  back  the  table  one  could 
dance  or  play  games,  as  we  often  did, 
without  fear  of  comioe  in  contact  with 
rickety  tables  laden  witb  trumpery  china ; 
then  the  marble  chimoeypieces  were  wash* 
able,  not  being  dressed  in  grimy  velvet 
or  lace,  a  thing  oolv  bearable  in  coun- 
tries where  wood  alooe  is  burnt  and 
where  coal  dust  la  unknown;  Macassar 
was  In  its  Infancy,  and  antimacassars 
were  not.  Such  rooms  too  were  easily 
cleaned. 

We  keep  no  more  servants  now  than 
we  did  then,  and  a  small  household  now, 
as  then,  commonly  consists  of  cook,  house- 
maid, and  footman  or  parlor  maid.  To 
clean  a  room  filled  with  furniture  and 
nicknacks  would  take  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  day;  and  in  what  is  called,  or 
wishes  to  be  considered,  an  aesthetic  house 
the  nicknacks  pervade  not  only  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  overflow  into  all  the  bed- 
rooms. We  see  occasionally,  in  journals 
intended  particularly  for  women,  articles 
lecturing  them  for  not  doing  more  in  their 
own  houses,  and  recommending  them  to 
wash  the  china,  help  make  the  beds,  and 
assist  In  all  the  light  household  work ;  but 
life  is  now  far  more  full  of  Interests  and 
social  duties  than  it  ever  was  before.  No 
mistress  of  such  a  house,  supposing  she 
has  any  family,  can,  with  all  the  good  will 
In  the  world,  neglect  the  claims  upon  her 
lime  peculiar  to  our  age,  In  order  to  fol- 
low this  advice.  So  thorough  cleanliness 
in  over-bedizened  rooms  of  small  house- 
holds there  cannot  be. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  advantages 
of  an  old-fashioned  room  was  the  absence 
of  mere  prettiness.  For  from  modern 
prettiness  real  art  is  now  sufiEering ;  and 
it  IS  exactly  our  class  that  Is  stifling, 
drowning,  burying  art,  and  outraging  taste 
bv  cheap  ornamentation  of  all  things  and 
all  places  in  our  small  houses. 

In  lordly  mansions  there  is  room  for 
everything.  It  is  one  of  the  missions  of 
the  rich  to  encourage  art,  and  It  Is  a  mis- 
sion that  our  men  of  leisure  and  cultiva- 
tion have  always  fulfilled.  In  their  houses 
they  have  space  and  appropriate  places 
for  what  Is  pretty  as  well  as  for  what  Is 
beautiful.  And  a  fair  measure  of  such 
things  we  too  may  enjoy.  I  do  not  desire 
to  fall  back  upon  hideousness.  I  do  not 
yearn  for  the  horrid  furniture  I  was  happy 
amongst  years  ago.  I  delight  in  a  well- 
painted  cup  and  saucer,  a  piece  of  good 
embroidery,  well-executed  wood-carving, 
in  all  pretty  things  for  themselves;  but 
why  In  the  name  of  common  sense  should 
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we  who  are  not  rich,  who  have  not  room, 
sacrifice  our  limited  space,  our  comfort, 
and  the  possibility  of  cleanliness,  by  poun 
in^  into  a  small  house  as  many  thino^s  as 
if  we  had  a  palace  to  disperse  them  over  ? 
Why  diminish  any  area  lar<;e  enough  for 
one  stout  person  to  pass  throus^h  com- 
fortably by  placing  there  some  unsteady 
table  with  a  flower-pot,  or  a  portfolio 
stand  with  photographs,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject the  safety  of  which  is  endangered  by 
every  one  wlio  goes  by?  Quality  is  sac- 
rificed to  quantity,  the  fitness  of  things  to 
prettiness. 

I  was  lately  left  alone  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  drawing-room  of  a  friend  while  she 
was  finishing  her  correspondence,  and  I 
used  the  occasion  to  take  stock  of  some 
of  the  innumerable  trifles  standing,  lying, 
or  hanging  around,  among  which  1  had 
steered  my  way  to  an  easy-chair.  There 
stood  on  the  table  by  which  I  had  seated 
myself  a  painting  of  flowers  and  butter- 
flies done  on  a  mirror.  It  was  well  done, 
and  in  itself  pretty,  but  surely  for  a  paint- 
ing a  mirror  is  a  most  inappropriate  and 
hard  material  turned  to  a  use  which  de- 
stroys its  own  raison  d''itrg.  Granted 
that  a  border  of  flat  conventional  flowers 
may  be  used  to  adorn  the  edges  of  a 
looking-glass,  can  anything  be  less  artistic 
than  one  nearly  covered  over  with  paint- 
ing, round  the  edges,  or  amongst  the 
colors  on  which,  we  see,  when  we  look  at 
it,  bits  of  our  own  face  ?  **  The  newest 
thing  in  ware"  next  caught  my  eye: 
flower  vases,  on  the  surface  of  which  were 
modelled  huge  flowers  in  high  relief  and 
natural  colors,  the  whole  blossoms  only 
attaciied  to  llie  body  of  the  ware  by  their 
stalks  or  leaves.  Ingeniously  and  beauti- 
fully modelled  they  were,  but  surely  in 
such  a  place  they  were  a  violation  of  all 
art  fitness.  Vases  like  these  are  made  to 
hold  flowers,  and  flowers  do  not  grow  on 
them.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  real  flow- 
ers and  the  modelled  ones  was  disagree- 
able. Think  loo  of  their  potentiality  for 
dust-collecting !  Then  I  glanced  at  the 
Dresden  candlesticks,  and  noticed  that 
each  candlestick  seemed  to  be  growing 
out  of  a  rose.  Hut  they  were  only  china 
roses  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  doing 
duty  for  bobeches  or  candle  saucers ;  and 
very  elfectually  they  had  done  it,  for  the 
wax  or  "palmiiine  "  had  lodged  between 
the  leaves  of  each  rose ;  but  who  was  to 
clean  it  out?  and  how,  without  breaking 
the  tiiin,  delicately  tinted  china,  could  it 


be  done  ?    Surely  not  by  %  housemaid  io 
a  hurry. 

But  my  hostess  came  in,  and  after  some 
talk  of  our  friends  io  Egypt,  and  of  the 
latest  railway  accident,  afternoon  tea  was 
called  for.  There  were  in  this  room, 
twenty-three  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  no 
less  than  six  tables  of  various  kinds  and 
two  marble  consoles,  but  no  place  to  hold 
the  tea  equipage,  for  which  another  small 
table  was  now  brought  in.  As  one  or 
two  more  friends  arrived  more  cups  were 
called  for,  and  there  was  a  struggle,  as 
each  was  used  and  done  with,  to  find  room 
to  put  it  down.  Mine  I  lodged  between 
the  clock  and  the  other  things  on  the 
crowded  mantelpiece,  where  on  an  ordi* 
nary  survey  it  made  no  appreciable  dififer^ 
ence,  and  where  probably  it  would  not  be 
perceived  by  the  hurried  parlor  maid.  I 
know  this  has  often  happened  in  n^y  own 
house,  for  I  confess  that  in  these  matters 
I  also  have  sinned. 

1  again  repeat  that  it  is  for  none  bat 
well-to-do  people  with  but  a  small  amount 
of  leisure,  house-room,  and  spare  cash, 
that  I  write.  Neither  to  those  above  nor 
to  those  below  us  in  fortune  would  my 
remarks  apply.  A  cheap  chromolitbo* 
graph  in  a  workingman*s  home  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  ugly  prints  of  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  or  the  coarse  likenesses  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  daubed  over  with 
blue  and  red  and  yellow,  that  adorned  the 
walls  of  cottages  in  my  childhood.  Bat 
in  our  rooms  are  many  cheap  photographs 
better  than  one  good  line  engravinjc? 
Are  not  a  hundred  articles  of  second-rate 
china  much  more  in  the  way  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness  than  the  two  or  three  heir^ 
looms  of  porcelain  treasured  up  by  onr 
mothers,  and  are  they  not,  moreover,  de- 
structive of  all  discrimination  in  art? 

As  I  walked  home  from  my  visit  to  the 
friend  whose  drawing-room  I  have  de> 
scribed,  1  mentally  resolved  to  carry  cot 
the  '*  putting  away*'  I  had  already  begua 
in  a  much  more  wholesale  manner,  to 
beware  in  future  of  what  was  "rather 
pretty,'*  to  avoid  as  so  many  snares  bits  of 
looking-glass  framed  in  velvet,  any  super- 
abundance of  antimacassars,  cheap  Ja|> 
anese  toys,  flower  vases  that  will  not  hold 
flowers,  and  cups  and  saucers  not  meant 
to  be  drunk  out  of.  I  am  looking  for  a 
housemaid,  and  I  trust  that  the  aspect  of 
my  reformed  drawing-room  may  encourage 
some  promising  applicant  to  undertake  to 
do  her  work  without  assistance. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
WHAT  CAN   HISTORY  TEACH   US? 

BY   W.   S.    LILLY. 

Grimston.     Proof-sheets  again,  I  see. 

Chapters  in  European  History."  Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end. 
And  I  suppose,  as  long  as  the  public  will 
buy,  authors  will  write.  But  of  all  sub- 
jects that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man, 
this  of  human  history  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  vainest.  You  remember 
Goethe's  saying:  "The  history  of  the 
world  in  the  eyes  of  the  thinker  is  nothing 
but  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  a  mass  of  mad- 
ness and  wickedness,  nothing  can  be  made 
of  it/' 

LuxMOORE.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admi- 
ration of  Goethe's  greatness.  But  it  had 
its  limits.  His  judgments  are  sometimes 
narrow,  as  this  seems  to  me  to  be.  His 
methodic  spirit  was  not  at  home  in  his- 
tory. I  recognize  the  madness  and  the 
wickedness  in  the  annals  of  the  world  as 
fully  as  any  one  can.  But  I  certainly 
think  that  some  further  facts  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  Here  comes  our  friend 
Temperley.  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
to  say  about  it? 

Temperley.  About  what?  You  know 
I  am  one  of  Shakespeare's  **dumb  wise 
men." 

Grimston.  Seul  le  silence  est  grand. 
But  your  Grandeur  must  know  that  Lux- 
moore  has  written  a  book  of  history,  and  I 
am  telling  him,  upon  the  authority  of 
Goethe,  that  it  is  but  lost  labor. 

LuxMOORE.  The  truth  is,  our  too  can- 
did friend  and  I  are  both  blessed  — 
cursed,  he  would  say  —  with  the  taste  for 
great  questions.  And  what  a  great  ques- 
tion is  that  of  the  moral  significance  of 
history ! 

Temperley.  Well,  I  should  like  to  hear 
very  much  what  you  and  Grimston  have 
to  say  about  it.  I  am  an  excellent  lis- 
tener, as  you  know  ;  and,  having  no  opin- 
ions in  particular  of  my  own  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  can  promise  benevolent  neutrality 
to  both  of  you.  You  meet  on  the  common 
ground  that  history  discloses  a  vast  num- 
ber of  facts  about  the  past  career  of  hu- 
manity. The  point  at  issue  is,  I  suppose. 
Can  we  learn  anything  from  those  facts 
regarding  the  great  enigma  of  human  ex- 


istence? or  can  they  even  yield  us  any 
practical  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  life  ? 

Grimston.  Yes  ;  we  meet  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  facts  —  the  dibris  of  the 
past.  But  remember,  that  those  facts  are 
confined  to  a  very  limited  period  of  the 
existence  of  our  race,  that  they  are  most 
fragmentary  and  imperfect,  and  that  no 
man  living,  however  encyclopaedic  his 
knowledge,  can  be  acquainted  with  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  Not  very  promising 
materials  for  a  philosophy  of  history  I 

LuXMOORE.  True,  the  historic  period  of 
humanity  goes  back  but  a  little  way,  and, 
of  course,  much  of  the  record  of  human 
action  during  that  time  is  lost.  But  much 
remains.  A  vast  number  of  details  are 
enwrapped  in  hopeless  obscurity.  They 
would  not  add  much  to  our  real  informa- 
tion if  we  knew  them.  The  general  facts 
stand  out  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the 
life  of  the  race  —  avast  series,  throwing 
abundant  light  upon  roan  and  his  envi- 
ronment and  development.  Surely  this 
is  unquestionable. 

Grimston.  Three  or  four  thousand 
years!  Make  it  five  thousand,  as  you 
certainly  may.  But  what  is  this  but  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  ages  during  which 
our  race  has  existed  and  has  had  a  history  ? 
However,  I  will  be  generous,  and  will  let 
you  throw  in  the  prehistoric  period  too. 
I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  marvel- 
lous display  of  scientific  induction  by 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  past  has  been 
extended  beyond  any  historical  monu- 
ments. Indeed,  I  confess  that  this  un* 
conscious  history  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
much  more  value  than  what  I  read  in  the 
professed  historians  whose  narrative,  I 
strongly  suspect,  is  mainly  what  Napo- 
leon called  it,  **a  fable  agreed  upon." 
Myths  are  truer  than  literature;  language 
does  not  lie.  Comparative  mythology 
reveals  to  us  the  condition  of  our  race  in 
remote  ages,  when  no  historian  existed 
or  could  exist;  comparative  philology 
discloses  to  us  archaic  facts,  which  are, 
even  now,  the  most  important  factors  in 
our  every-day  life :  the  filiation  of  races, 
nascent  religions,  aboriginal  laws,  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  human  speech, 
when,  as  our  friend  Sayce  suggests,  vocal 
signs  superseded  pictorial  as  vehicles  of 
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Tnan*s  thought.  But  our  geologists  go 
back  further,  and  show  us  the  river  drift 
and  cave  men  of  their  Tertiary  period  and 
the  btrange  forms  of  earlier  animate  ex- 
istence in  the  two  periods  which  preceded 
it ;  while  our  astronomers  and  chemists, 
lifting  the  veil  of  ages  higher  still,  reveal 
epochs  well  ascertained,  though  incalcula- 
ble, before  the  earth  could  have  become 
the  seat  of  life.  Think  of  the  planetary 
period,  the  solar  period,  the  molecular 
period,  nay,  the  atomic  period,  containing 
the  promise  and  potentiality  of  all  that 
was  to  come  after.  Remember  what  you 
no  more  doubt  than  I  do  —  that  the  whole 
solar  system  is  but  a  point  io  the  vast 
order  of  the  universe.  And  then  consider 
what  man  really  is,  what  the  importance 
of  the  individual  or  the  race  can  possibly 
be  in  the  sum  of  things.  A  mere  parasite 
of  the  earth,  crawling  on  this  planet  for 
some  brief  hour  of  its  brief  existence  — 


the  science  of  history,  if  there  be  sach 
science,  leads  to  that  which  traoscends 
phenomena.  The  nothiogness  of  mao ! 
Most  true. 

We  feel  that  we  are  nothing :  for  all  U  Then 

and  in  Thee. 
We  feel  that  we  are  something  :  that  also  hat 

come  from  Thee. 

Temperley.  Well,  don't  let  ns  become 
dithyrambic  and  lose  ourselves  in  *'  Infi- 
nite Idealities,  Immeasurable  Realities." 
Let  us  avoid  Cloud  Cuckoo  Town,  and 
keep  on  terra  firma.  Grirostoo's  point,  I 
take  it,  is,  that  in  the  face  of  what  we  now 
know  of  the  great  world  order,  we  must 
all  admit  that  as  the  earth  is  not  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  so  it  is  not  the  special 
scene  or  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  di* 
vine  justice  is  played  before  the  assem- 
bled angels  of  heaven.  I  am  repeating 
the  words  of  some  one  else,  I  think,  but  I 
don*t  remember  who,  nor  does  it  matter. 


while  the  earth  again  is  a  mere  satellite  of ;  j  jhi^k  ^e  must  agree  with  Grimston  that 


a  star,  one  of  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
like  conglomerations  of  nebulous  atoms 
peopling  space  —  man  is  a  very  nothing  ; 
his  supposed  royalty  is  the  emptiest  of 
illusions.  We  are  such  stu£E  as  dreams 
are  made  of;  and  yet  you  talk  of  a  sci- 
ence or  philosophy  of  human  action,  and 
seek  in  that,  I  suppose,  the  key  to  the 
great  enigma.  **  Oh,  Madness !  Pride, 
Impiety!" 

Temperley.  You  might  quote  the 
**  Essay  on  Man  "  too  :  — 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 

but  probably  you  won't  answer  our  friend 
so. 

LuxMOORE.  No.  I  would  rather  follow 
Grimston  just  now  to  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge.  Time  is  no  more.  Space 
ceases.  If  you  like  to  put  it  so,  Kant's 
antinomies  warn  us.  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further.  We  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Infinite.  And  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Infinite,  small  and  great,  past 
and  present,  are  words  quite  devoid  of 
meaning.     Can  we  shut   up  the  absolute 


the  view  of  our  race,  and  of  its  importance 
in  the  sum  of  things,  taken  by  those  who 
saw  in  the  sun  only  a  great  light  to  rale 
the  day,  in  the  stars  merely  "  blessed 
candles  of  the  night,"  is  not  possible  to 
us. 

LuxMOORE.  We  must  speak  cautioaslj, 
and  according  to  our  knowledge,  and  that 
is  confined  to  our  planet.  Of  the  modes 
and  vicissitudes  of  existence  in  other 
worlds  we  know  nothing  whatever.  And 
so  we  have  no  means  of  comparison ;  no 
data  from  which  to  construct  a  theory  of 
the  universe.  What  is  my  soul  in  the 
measureless  creation? —  kv  tmutr^Sfn^ Ktimi 
—  asked  the  wise  man  two  thousand  years 
ago.  And  we  can  only  echo  the  what. 
Still  the  highest  fact  in  the  order  of  ex- 
istence of  which  we  have  knowledge^* 
after  the  absolute  and  eternal  —  is  man. 
And,  as  Temperley  suggests,  we  shall  do 
well  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  oor 
proper  theme,  which  is  whether  what  we 
know  of  man's  past  career  can  teach  ns 
any  moral  lesson,  and,  if  so,  whaL 

Grimston.   You  glide   skilfully  away 


witl)in  the  region  of  the  relative?  bound  from  thin  ice,  my  dear  Luxmoore.  But 
it  by  the  forms  and  categories  and  what .  you  are  right.  What  can  history  teach 
they  reveal  ?  The  philosophy  of  history,  |  us?  is  our  subject.  Well,  let  ns  sap- 
like all  philosophy,  brings  us  at  length  to  pose  that  you  have  collected  your  factSi 
the  noumenal.     Follow  it  far  enough,  and    religious,   commercial,    physiological,  is- 
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da«tria1,  literary,  artislic,  political,  and 
military,  and  have  operated  upon  them 
according  to  the  most  approved  modern 
methods :  analj'iing  and  classiFying  them, 
exhibiting  Iheir  relations  and  interdepen- 
deoce,  seizing  the  general  ideas  which 
underlie  them,  and  deducing  the  laws 
which  complete  and  prove  them:  let  us 
suppose  you  have  accomplished  this  labo- 
rious task  with  that  passi 
patience  in  research,  judicial  appreci 

JO.:  thn 
osophy  is  to  be  thi 

we  say  with  Taine,  that  in  the  vast  battle- 
field of  human  existence,  wilh  all  its  con- 
fusion and  tumult,  everything  obeys  the 
command  of  necessity,  and  moves  towards 
an   inevitable   end?  or  with    Littr^,  that 
history  is  a  nalura!  phenomenon  explica- 
ble by  the  theory  of  physiological  deter- 
minism ;  or  wilh  Bunsen,  that  it  is  mainly 
the  growth  of  the  religious  cooicience  of 
mankind?  or  with  Hegel,  that  il  ia  the 
development  of  spirit  —  the   essence  o( 
which  is  freedom  —  in  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  cau«e  and  effect,  and  that  all  in 
phenomena  are  reasonable  and   intelligi- 
ble? or  with    Schiller,  that  it   is   a   long 
contest  between  self-will  and  Ibe  univer- 
sal will?  or  with   Buckle,  that   the  great 
motive  force  in  it  is  intellect  manifested 
in  physical  science?  or  with  Renaa,  that 
time  and  a  lendtncy  lo  progress  explain 
everything  ?     Shall  we  adopt  Comte's  law  1  Do  y 
of  the  three  states?  or  subscribe  to  thi 
nine  propositions  in  which  Kant  sets  forth  I  Providence? 
his  cosmopolitical  idea?     Shall  we  agree    world? 
with  Schelling,  that  history  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  absolute,  a  gradual  self-mani- 
festation of  God  ?  or  shall  we  go  back  to  j 
Si.  Augustini 
Dossuel's  var 

or  adopt  Schlegel's  later  auempt  to 
the  ...... 

1  mi 


c'eit  le  portrait,"  was  it  tSetrnm  of  hit,  I 
remember. 

LuxMOORE.  Well,  bat  even  Thiers  had 
his  philosophy  of  history,  such  as  tt 
was;  a  philosophy  of  materialistic  fatal- 
ism which  may  be  formulated  ia  his  hero's 
famous  phrase,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
the  heaviest  battalions.  Indeed,  every 
historian  above  the  rank  of  a  chronicler 
or  annalist  must  be  more  or  less  of  a 
philosopher.  Man  is  so  made  that  he 
ih  wlilch  I  willingly  credit  seeks  himself  everywhere ;  ia  the  story 
the  question,  what  phil-   of  the  past,  as  ia  the  physical  world. 

Bomi  daiu  si  nature,  infini  dans  ses  voiD^ 
Imparfalt  ou  difchu,  I'homme   est    le  grand 


For  the  rest,  I  think  there  is  much  to  b« 
learned  from  all  the  writers  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  whom  you  have  mentioned, 
and  from  many  more  whom  you  spared 
us.  Perhaps  Buckle  is  the  least  inslruc> 
live  of  tbem,  belonging  as  he  did  lo  the 
siraitest  sect  of  delerminiim.  Besides, 
with  all  his  energy  and  perseverance,  he 
was  uoforluoaiely  quite  unable  lo  distin- 
guish a  good  book  from  a  bad  one, 

Tekperley.  Well,  but  what  we  want 
to  know  is  your  own  view  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Jiistory.  The  question  asked  long 
ago  by  the  L.atin  poet  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter:  — 

n  nil  as  inesset 
mortolia  casn. 
hold  that  history  is,  in  any  sense, 
a  revelation?    Can  we  find  in  it  GodP 
government  of  the 


LuxHOORE.  Yes,  and  no.    Here  too  ft 

true  that  the  eye  sees  what  il  brings 

ith  it  to  see.    Religious  faiih  is  spoken 

I,  or  to,  of  by  theologians  as  an  illuminatloa  —  a 

theme?   spiritual    sight.     History    is    a    lookiag- 

to  solve   glass.    The  man  whose  eyes  have  been 

ma  by  the  creed  of  Catholicism?  opened  will  assuredly  see  God  there,  for 

continue  my  catalogue  of  philos-   he  sees  him  everywhere.    And  as  assur< 

iiely-     But  cdty  the  man  whose  eyes  are  holden  will 

II  perhaps    not  see  him  there,  for  he  sees  him  no- 

Don't  you  '  where-     Quiiicaeo  eum  ifieeilof 

Grimston.  That  seems  like  avi  " 
I  the  old  tune,  "Sapientes 


ophies  of  history  almost  indi 
our  dumb  wise  man  yor 
prefer  '■  not  to  die  a  liate 
think,   however,   when 
t   of   authority   bi 


historical    < 


philosophers,  that  history  had  better  lei  |  mecum." 


philosophy   alone,   and   < 
narrative,    as    Thiers    did? 


self  10, 


LuxuooRE.  1  know  il  n 


t  sound  so. 


'  L'hisloire  [  And,  ia  a  sense,  you  are  righL    Cardinal 
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Newman  has  said,  **  It  is  a  ^reat  question 
whether  atheism  is  not  as  philosophically 
consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world  taken  by  themselves  — 
that  is,  apart  from  psychological  phenom- 
ena, apart  from  moral  considerations,  apart 
from  the  moral  principles  by  which  they 
must  be  interpreted,  apart  from  that  idea 
of  God  which  wakes  up  in  the  mind  under 
the  stimulus  of  intellectual  training;  —  as 
the  doctrine  of  a  creative  and  governing 
power."  And  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
as  regards  the  material  world,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  hold  good  as  to  human 
history. 

GiUMSTON.  Newman  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  one  of  those  men  whose 
doubts  are  a  ^ood  deal  better  than  their 
certainties.  There  is  a  saying  of  Kenan's, 
which  I  dare  say  you  remember,  about  the  ; 


ecclesiastical  way  of  writing  history  is  no 
longer  possible;  that  St.  Augustine's  his- 
torical philosophy  or  Bossuet's  is  oat  of 
date.  And  indeed  I  suppose  that  no  man 
outside  a  Catholic  seminary  would  now 
maintain  that  the  Church  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  enigma  of  the  world. 

LuxMOORE.  St.  Augustine  and  Bossuet 
are  right,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  their  fun- 
damental thought.  Their  synthesis  is 
imperfect.  How  could  it  help  being  so? 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  *'City  of 
God'* or  the  ''Discourse  on  Universal 
History  "  without  falling  under  the  spell 
of  those  mighty  masters.  The  majestic 
march  of  their  narrative,  their  pictorial 
phrases,  the  wealth  of  meaning  which 
they  often  concentrate  into  a  single  word, 
the  loftiness  of  their  ethical  tone,  and 
that     indescribable     something    of    the 


great   unconscious  artist   who  seems  to   prophet    which    we    find    in    them^-es* 


preside  over  the  apparent  caprices  of  his- 
tory. Well,  I  account  that  —  I  am  speak- 
ing in  sober  sadness  —  to  be  a  most  re- 
ligious and  reverent  saying.  When  we 
consider  what  the  annals  of  the  world 
really  are,  the  sadness,  the  hopelessness, 
the  aimlessness,   the  desolation,  written 


pecially  in  St.  Augustine  —  take  us  cap- 
tive. But  if  we  weigh  the  matter  coldly 
and  critically,  we  must  allow  that  their 
vision  was  limited ;  that  the  pictures 
which  they  have  drawn,  however  finely 
conceived,  are  wanting  in  historical  per- 
spective ;  that  their  philosophy  to  a  large 


upon  every  page  of  them,  I  say  that  j  extent — Bossuet*s  almost  entirely  —  de- 
the  conception  of  an  unconscious  First  pends  upon  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  a 
Cause  is  most  reverent  and  religious,  for  narrowly  restricted  collection  of  facts 
the  best  excuse  for  such  a  creation  is  that  fitting  in  with  their  theories.  The  beauty 
the  Creator  did  not  know  what  he  was  >  and  sublimity  of  ancient  Hellas,  the 
doin><:.  I  majesty  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Roman 

LuxMOORE.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  i  commonwealth,  made  no  adequate  im- 
read  Von  Hartmann's  unconscious  or  I  pression  upon  them.  Of  the  vast  civiliia- 
Schopenhauer's  will  into  history.  1  do  i  tions  of  Asia,  which  carried  commerce, 
not  deny  that  the  facts  lend  themselves  to  physics,  philosophy,  theosophy,  so  far, 
many  interpretations.  Change  the  lights  i  while  Europe  lay  still  in  its  primeval 
and  you  change  the  landscape.  The  forests,  they  had  no  knowledge.  And  of 
question  is,  I  suppose,  whether  it  is  possi-  •  those  conquests  of  the  modern  mind  over 
ble  to  view  the  facts  in  Bacon's  lumen  \  the  physical  world  which  have  so  altered 
siccum^  and  to  let  them  speak  for  them-  j  our  ways  of  thought  and  action  they  did 
selves.     I  do  not  pretend  to  be   able   to  \  not  even  dream. 

deduce  from  history,  to  your  satisfac- '  Grimston.  Yes ;  they  would  have 
tion,  the  doctrine  of  an  all-holy,  all-wise,  :  found  it  difficult  to  dovetail  Buddhism 
and  all-loving  Father  of  all.  I  admit  that  or  the  Newtonian  astronomy  into  their 
the  phenomena,  taken  by  themselves^  if  scheme  of  things;  while  as  to  Darwin's 
they  point  to  any  deity  at  all,  indicate  ;  discoveries  —  but  I  spare  you.  I  admit 
rather  Siva,  the  destroyer,  than  Vishnu,  .  with  you  that  their  great  literary  gifts  im- 
the  preserver.  But  if  you  look  at  the  pose  on  one.  But  their  dominant  idea-* 
macrocosm  without  in  the  light  shed  by  is  it  not  that  until  the  age  of  Augastos 
the  microcosm  within,  if  you  call  to  your  the  whole  world  was  given  over  to  deca- 
aid  what,  as  I  judge,  is  the  most  certain  dence  and  corruption,  with  the  doubtful 
of  all  our  knowledge,  I  mean  those  exception  of  a  small  Semitic  tribe,  well 
primary  ethical  truths  wiiich  rest  upon  the  described  by  Buckle  as  **an  obstinate  and 
intuitions  ot  the  practical  reason,  I  think  i;^norant  race,  which  owed  toother  peoples 
that  liistory  does  witness  for  the  living  any  scanty  knowledge  they  ever  at* 
and  true  God.  and  that  it  is  a  preacher  of  tained  ".^ 
great  moral  verities.  LuxMOOKE.   No,  I  do  not  find  that  their 

Ti:mim-:klly.  You  admit,  at  all  events,    dominant  thought.     It  seems  to  me  that 
if  1  apprehend  you  rightly,  that  the  old    the  great,  the  most  true,  idea  which  in- 
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forms  their  pages  is  the  idea  of  evolutioo, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  irrefutable  lesson 
of  human  history,  and  the  real  basis  of 
historical  philosophy. 

Temperley.  This  is  interesting.  If 
you  are  not  playing  with  the  word  —  which 
I  do  not  suppose  —  and  can  establish  your 
position,  you  will  be  binding  old  and  new 
together,  to  some  purpose. 

LuxMOORE.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world, 
evolution,  progress,  development,  is  the 
universal  law.  Everywhere  there  is  ex- 
pansion and  concentration  ;  advance  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
from  the  less  to  the  more  determined,  by 
a  gradual  explication  of  latent  force; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  proc- 
ess of  differentiation  from  simplicity  to 
complexity,  as  the  multiplicity  of  parts 
becomes  co-ordinated  and  subordinated, 
in  order  to  the  preservation  and  expansion 
of  the  whole. 

Temperley.  Well,  I  suppose  that  one 
of  the  most  definitive  conquests  of  the 
modern  mind  is  the  establishment  of  the 
unity  of  all  natural  forces  and  operations. 
Does  any  thinker  of  account  now  doubt 
the  identity  of  universal  being?  All  the 
sciences  are  drawing  together,  and  every- 
where there  is  solidarity  and  development. 
Laws  apparently  the  most  diverse  are  but 
variations  on  this  eternal  theme.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  —  Luxmoore,  I  feel 
sure,  won't  doubt  it  —  that  social  and 
moral  problems,  I  may  say  religious  prob- 
lems too,  assume  quite  a  new  aspect  in 
the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  physical 
sciences. 

Luxmoore.  No,  I  do  not  question  it. 
Solidarity  or  the  vital  unity  of  things, 
their  necessary  subjection  to  one  law  and 
consequent  adaptation,  each  to  each,  is 
undeniable,  if  we  would  not  stultify  sci- 
ence. The  spectroscope  shows  it  as  re- 
gards matter:  the  microscope  as  regards 
bodily  organisms:  the  recurrences,  aver- 
ages, seeming  fatalities  of  history  as  re- 
gards man  — the  spirit  robed  in  flesh.  If 
all  things  are  ex  uno,  there  must  be 
solidarity.  And  it  is  an  article  of  the 
universal  creed  that  all  things  are  ex  uno. 
Are  they  also  ///  unum  f  tending  towards 
a  centre,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an 
apex,  drawing  them  not  only  onwards,  but 
also  upwards  ?  Surely  they  are,  and  there 
is  the  law  of  evolution,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  one  capable 
of  forming  a  sane  opinion  on  the  matter 
can  now  question.  The  controversy  be- 
gins when  we  ask  whether  that  law  is 
subordinate,  or  supreme.     Let  us  pass  it 


by,  for  the  time,  at  all  events.  It  would 
take  us  too  far.  I  bold  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge radiates  from  one  centre,  and  that  it 
all  points  to  one  truth.  Leibnitz  says 
that  a  single  monad,  ao  imperceptible 
atom,  is  a  mirror  of  the  universal  order. 
Much  more  so  is  man,  the  sum  of  so 
many  and  so  diverse  monads.  In  him  all 
the  powers  of  nature  meet.  The  infinitely 
complex  phenomena  which  unite  in  him 
are  all  reducible  to  one  law.  And  by  a 
necessity  of  our  nature  we  seek  that  law, 
in  history  as  in  physics. 

Grimston.  I  like  this.  But  explaio 
further,  please.  Although,  indeed,  1  am 
afraid  that  it  will  be  as  Talleyrand  said : 
'*  Si  nous  nous  expliquons,  nous  cesse- 
roos  de  nous  entendre." 

Luxmoore.  To  come,  then,  to  our 
proper  theme.  If  we  take  the  whole  ca- 
reer of  man  on  this  planet,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  and  the  human  race  as  a  whole, 
surely  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that, 
materially,  socially,  ethically,  there  has 
been  vast  progress.  Of  the  subjugation 
of  the  external  world  I  need  hardly  speak. 
From  the  day  that  the  6rst  skin  was  made 
into  a  garment,  the  first  flint  shaped  rudely 
into  an  arrow-head,  the  first  crooked  stick 
used  to  scratch  the  ground,  to  this  age 
of  broadcloth,  breech-loaders,  and  steam 
ploughs,  the  victory  of  mind  over  matter 
has  gone  on  progressing:  for  on  that  day 
the  law  of  natural  selection  was  van- 
quished; man  burst  the  bonds  in  which 
nature  is  bound,  and  asserted  his  freedom. 
Again,  look  at  the  social  order.  The  unit 
of  archaic  society  is  the  family.  The  in- 
dividual does  not  exist.  Gradually  he  is 
evolved  with  his  attributes  of  personal 
liberty  and  private  property,  and  we  can 
trace  the  steps  of  the  progress  from  the 
cumbrous  legal  fictions  by  which  the ^/itts 
familias  acquired  his  freedom,  and  the 
right  of  testamentary  disposition  was  es- 
tablished, down  to  the  latest  effort  of 
contemporary  jurisprudence  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  women.  And  so  in  ethics,  the 
notion  of  obligation — rd  iiov  —  which  is 
the  root  of  the  moral  idea,  no  doubt  exists 
in  our  nature.  It  is  a  form  of  the  mind  : 
an  attribute  of  human  personality,  con- 
scious of  self  and  non-self.  ** Justice," 
said  the  ancient  jurists,  is  the  constant 
and  perpetual  will  to  render  to  each  his 
due  —  **  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas 
suum  cuique  tribuendi."  The  whole  his- 
tory of  ethics  is  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  idea.  Even  in  our  poor 
relations,  the  lower  animals,  respect  for 
one  another's  rights  is  the  best  test  of 
their  progress. 
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Temperley.  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  say  "even."  Surely  ethical  phe- 
nomena, like  physical  and  intellectual, 
may  be  generalized.  The  difference  is 
vast  between  the  various  scales  of  being; 
but  it  is  a  difiEerence  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  There  is  really  only  one  animal. 
But  don't  let  me  break  in  upon  your  argu- 
ment. 

LuxMOORE.  Well,  it  will  be  better  per- 
haps that  I  should  not  venture  upon  an 
excursion  into  the  subject  to  which  your 
words  point,  though  the  temptation  is 
strong.  I  was  saying  that  the  moral 
progress  of  mankind,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  me  a  palpable  fact.  It  niay  be 
said  that  the  great  principles  of  ethics 
were  as  well  known  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
of  Gotama,  of  Socrates,  as  in  the  days  of 
Kant ;  that  no  real  development  of  them 
is  possible.  But  I  say  no :  ethical  ideas, 
like  all  others,  have  grown  in  the  human 
mind.    Think  of  the  views  held  by  Cato 

—  that  fine  type  of  Roman  excellence  — 
regarding  slavery.  And  then  compare 
them  with  those  of  Wilberforce.  Is  there 
no  growth  there?  I  cite  the  first  instance 
that  occurs  to  me.  I  might  give  a  hun- 
dred others.  But  I  go  on  to  say  that 
side  by  side  with  this  unquestionable  fact 
of  moral  progress  there  is  another  to  me 
DO  less  unquestionable.  The  religious 
idea  is  the  indispensable  guardian  of  the 
ethical,  and  the  only  source  of  its  au- 
thority. 

Temperley.  Surely  that  is  a  strong 
statement. 

Grimston.  And  surely  an  untenable 
one.  Were  the  antique  cults  —  for  exam- 
ple, the  worship  of  Aphrodite  and  Priapus 

—  guardians  of  any  ethical  idea?  Mr. 
Swinburne,  I  remember,  finds  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  a  reason  for  judj^ing 
them  superior  to  the  **  creeds  that  refuse 
and  restrain ''  in  the  modern  world. 

LuxMOORE.  You  mistake  me.  1  am  by 
no  means  asserting  that  particular  cults 
are  essential  to  morality.  I  distinguish 
between  religion  and  religions.  I  know 
well  that  there  are  ages  of  the  world  in 
which  religion  must  be  sought  by  the 
wise  outside  the  popular  worship;  in 
which  the  devout  soul  may  say  with  Schil- 
ler ;  — 

Wclche   Religion   ich  bekcnne?     Keine   von 

alien 
Die  Du  iiiir  nennst.     Und  warum  keine?  aus 

Religion. 

But  my  contention  is,  that  morality,  in  its 
highest  and  truest  sense,  is  not  merely  a 
correct  ethical  taste,  nor  even  a  passion 


for  right,  nor  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity; 
still  less  a  calculation  of  self-ioterest.  A 
sanction  is  essential  to  it.  The  idea  of 
obligation  underlies  it.  Experience  am- 
ply verifies  the  dictum  oi  Kant:  ''With- 
out a  God  and  without  a  world  invisible  to 
us  now  but  hoped  for,  the  glorious  ideal 
of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of  admira- 
tion, but  cannot  be  the  springs  of  purpose 
and  action."  It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear 
from  history  that  the  moral  idea  has  ever 
been  most  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious idea,  which  has  vivified  it  and 
made  it  operative;  more,  that  the  two 
have  been  evolved  together.  The  namei 
which  mark  epochs  for  us  in  the  history 
of  religions  are  those  of  men  to  whom  the 
great  families  of  the  human  race  have 
owed  ethical  conceptions  at  once  enlarged 
and  more  imperative.  Confucius,  Gota- 
ma, Socrates,  Mohammed,  are  all  apostles 
of  the  moral  law;  and  all  insist  upon  its 
supersensible  foundations.  While  to  come 
to  a  greater  name  still,  if  we  consider  the 
work  of  Christianity  in  the  sphere  of  eth- 
ics, what  is  it,  in  its  essence,  but  this: 
that  it  has  proclaimed  the  indefeasible 
supremacy  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of 
God  within?  that  it  has  indoctrinated  the 
mind  of  the  races  of  mankind  that  have 
received  it  with  a  belief  that  the  highest 
good  is  to  follow  the  monitions  of  this 
internal  guide?  the  supreme  loss  to  dis* 
obey  them? 

Temperley.  I  am  quite  with  you,  as  I 
suppose  ninety-nine  sensible  men  out  of 
a  hundred  would  be,  in  admitting  the  fact 
of  progress.  And  I  am  much  pleased,  if 
you  will  let  me  say  so,  with  your  tolerant 
tone  about  non-Christian  religions.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  remark  made  to  me  the 
other  day  by  an  excellent  French  Catho- 
lic—  somewhat  to  my  surprise:  ** Notre 
religion,'*  the  good  man  said,  "est  sans 
doute  la  seule  bonne;  mais  oona  avons 
fait  tant  de  mal  par  son  moyen  que  quand 
nous  parlons  des  autres,  il  faut  £tre  m^ 
destes."  1  could  wish,  indeed,  that  yoa 
had  dwelt  a  little  more  upon  the  proj^ress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  religious 
sphere.  For  example,  consider  the  ides 
of  deity.  Take  the  conception  of  God 
now  generally  prevalent  in  this  countrr. 
It  is  perhaps  true,  as  we  have  been  lately 
told,  that  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 
:  that  it  represents  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
I  as  *'  the  head  of  the  clerical  interest ;  as 
!  a  sort  of  clergyman ;  a  sort  of  school- 
!  master :  a  sort  of  philanthropist."  Welli 
but  that  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  fet- 
ish of  savage  tribes  or  upon  the  HebffCV 
Jeliovah,    before    whom    Samuel    bcwtd 
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Agag  in  pieces,  or  upoD  the  deity  honored 
by  the  fiery  rites  of  the  Inquisitioo.  I  was 
reading  the  other  day,  in  an  old  ecclesias- 
tical history,  how  at  the  sack  of  Toulouse, 
during  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
roost  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  having 
been  put  to  the  sword,  a  few  hundreds 
were  preserved  from  the  common  fate,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  burned  alive  to 
satisfy  the  piety  ofthe  pilgrims,  who  be- 
held the  spectacle  with  immense  delight 
—  cum  ingenti gaudio  —  the  devout  chron- 
icler says.  I  take  it  that  the  religious 
instinct  has  now  been  educated  to  such  a 
point  throughout  the  civilized  world  as 
to  make  a  return  to  such  peculiar  expres> 
sions  of  piety  impossible.  Even  in  Spain, 
the  stronghold  of  sanguinary  supersti- 
tions, there  has  not  been  an  auto  da  fi 
for  a  century. 

Grimston.  And  to  whom  do  we  owe 
this  curbing  of  fanaticism?  To  Voltaire 
noore  than  to  any  one  else. 

LuxMOORE.  ''Messieurs,  vous  sortez 
de  la  question."  I  am  not  going  to  de* 
fend  the  Inquisition,  or  the  civil  legisla- 
tion which  gave  such  terrible  efiEect  to  its 
judgments.  A  formal  apology  for  both, 
logically  sufficient,  would  be  easy.  But  I 
prefer  to  say  frankly,  that  I  believe  a  re- 
turn to  the  stake  as  the  guardian  of  reli- 
gious uniformity  impossible;  and  one  rea- 
son why  it  is  impossible  is  because  we 
have  advanced  to  a  juster  conception,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  than 
was  possessed  by  our  fathers.  Voltaire, 
again,  profoundly  irreligious  and  inhuman 
as  he  was  —  I  say  inhuman,  because  of 
his  tone  about  the  common  people  — I 
quite  allow  to  have  been,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  minister  of  true  progress.  He 
exploded  some  lies;  gave  the  death-blow 
to  some  cruelties;  and  opened  fields  of 
thought  —  as  in  history  —  which  sounder 
thinkers  have  since  fruitfully  cultivated. 
And  now,  after  this  digression,  shall  we 
go  back  to  our  proper  theme  ? 

Grimston.  You  trump  our  best  cards. 
But  to  proceed.  History,  you  contend, 
reveals  a  clear  advance  of  our  race  in 
physical  science,  in  social  organization, 
in  ethical  and  religious  conceptions.  But 
has  this  advance  added  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number?  Hap- 
piness, you  will  object,  is  a  vague  word. 
Take  it  how  you  will.  Say,  if  you  like, 
*' Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."  Do 
you  think  that  there  is  more  virtue  in 
the  world  now  than  there  was  a  cen- 
tury, ten  centuries,  two  thousand  cen- 
turies ago?  I  much  doubt  it.  I  in- 
cline to  think  the  sum  total  of  virtue  and 


vice  always  pretty  much  the  same.  Or 
take  happiness  in  the  Benthamite  sense 
of  plenty  of  pig's  wash.  There  is  more 
pig*s  wash  in  the  world,  you  say;  much 
of  it  very  savory,  and  the  average  quality 
of  the  whole  Better.  But  what  advan- 
tageth  it  to  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  herd  ? 
Progress  ?  Yes ;  and,  as  Mr.  George  has 
been  reminding  ns,  poverty.  Think  of 
the  antinomies  of  civilization  and  indus- 
try. Consider  the  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  populations  of  our  large 
cities,  aggravated,  as  it  is,  by  the  specta* 
cle  of  senseless  profusion  daily  flaunted 
in  their  faces.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
simple  truth,  that  our  present  state  of  so- 
ciety is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
horrible  the  world  has  ever  known  ;  l>ound- 
less  luxury  and  self  indulgence  at  one  end 
of  the  scale ;  and  at  the  other  a  condition 
of  life  as  cruel  as  that  of  a  Roman  slave, 
and  more  degraded  than  that  of  a  South 
Sea  Islander.  Contemporary  history,  like 
past  history,  if  we  take  any  but  the  most 
superficial  view  of  it,  is  essentially  tragedy 
—  as  individual  life  is.  Schopenhauer 
asks  with  great  force,  *'  Whence  did  Dante 
take  the  materials  for  his  Mnferno'  but 
from  this  actual  world  of  ours  ?  And  yet 
he  made  a  very  proper  hell  of  it.'*  Op- 
timism, when  not  mere  thoughtless  bab- 
ble, is  a  wicked  wav  of  thinking ;  for  it  is 
a  bitter  mockery  of  the  unspeakable  suf- 
fering of  humanity. 

Temperlby.  Ohe  jam  satis  /  my  dear 
Grimston.  Don't  give  us  any  more  Scho- 
penhauer, please.  The  dark  side  of  life, 
individual  and  collective,  is  only  too  evi- 
dent. Who  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  rift 
in  the  constitution  of  things  ?  There  is  a 
terrible  passage  in  De  Maistre  where  he 
speaks  of  the  earth  as  an  immense  altar, 
ever  crying  for  the  blood  of  man  and 
beast.  ]  t  is  a  probable  hypothesis  enough 
that  history  should  be  viewed  as  a  vast 
expiation  of  some  aboriginal  fault.  Plau- 
sible too  is  that  other  theory  that  Siva 
and  Vishnu  are  merely  different  energies 
of  the  same  power. 

LuxMOORB.  H  any  fact  is  unquestion- 
able it  is  this  of  the  abounding  misery  in 
the  world.  The  creature  is  subject  to 
vanity:  is  in  the  bondage  of  corruption. 
The  whole  creation  groaoeth  and  travail* 
eth  in  pain  together.  Everywhere,  in 
every  age  there  is  evil;  within  and  with- 
out. The  waste  and  ruin  in  history  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  physical  world 
and  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  phenom- 
enal is  a  vast  outrage  on  the  ideal.  But 
in  spite  of  immense  drawbacks  I  think 
that  the  progress  of   our  race,  on   the 
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whole,  is  unquestionable  ;  that  the  gradual  I  cine,    oavigation,    divioatioo,    and    who^ 
evolution  ot   humanity  is  a  patent  fact.  ■  bound  to  the  rock  and  gnawed  by  the  vul- 


Well,  then,  has  this  fact  any  meaning?  Is 
there  a  normal  working  of  things  in  the 
moral  world  as  in  the  physical  ?  Surely 
there  is.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  — 
and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
myself  in  accord  with  so  clear  a  thinker  — 
"  that  good  and  bad  results  cannot  be 
accidental,  but  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  constitution  of  things," 
and  that  '*it  is  the  business  of  moral 
science  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  life 
and  the  conditions  of  existence  what  kinds 
of  actions  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness."  It 
seems  to  me  that  history  teaches  a  moral 
lesson  of  the  most  tremendous  kind;  and 
that  here  its  teaching  is  in  unison  with 
the  teaching  of  the  physical  world. 

'rE.MPERLEY.  And  SO  we  get  back  to 
St.  Augustine  and  his  **  two  cities,"  I  sup- 
pose. 

LuxMOORE.  We  get  back  to  the  great 
thought  which  dominated  the  mind  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  which  the  whole  advance 
of  the  human  intellect  from  his  day  to  our 
own  has  brought  into  clearer  relief ;  the 
thought  of  the  universal  reign  of  law.  As 
music*  geometry,  the  movement  of  the 
stars,  the  necessary  relations  of  numbers, 
speak  to  him  of  an  universal  order,  and 
of  one  wIk>  has  established  it,  so  does  the 
course  of  human  history  reveal  one  **qui 
prolert  numcrose  saeculum,"  who  rules 
the  "lluxum   sxculorum  ordinate  turbu- 


ture,  predicts  the  eventual  fall  of  tyraa 
nous  Zeus  and  the  triumph  of  justice  — 
what  is  it  but  the  embodiment  of  the 
thought  of  progress  ?  What  is  that  nost 
beautiful  eclogue  of  Virgil  —  the  sweetest 
strain  of  the  sweetest  of  singers  —  but  a 
fantasia  upon  the  same  theme?  The  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster  —  whatever  may  be  ob- 
scure in  it  —  clearly  points  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  light  and  truth,  when,  as  we 
read  in  the  Zamy&d  Vast,  the  victorious 
Saoshyant  and  his  helpers  shall  restore 
the  world,  which  will  thenceforth  never 
grow  old  and  never  die,  when  life  and  ioH 
mortality  shall  come  and  the  evil  principle 
shall  perish.  Even  in  India,  dominated 
as  it  was  by  its  fatalistic  philosophy,  there 
was  the  ideal,  due,  as  Rhys  Davids  thinks, 
to  reminiscences  of  Vedic  thought,  of  the 
perfectly  wise  man,  the  Buddha,  who, 
when  all  flesh  has  corrupted  its  way  npoa 
earth,  appears  and  founds  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  But  Christianity,  unfoldp 
ing  a  divine  purpose  which  runs  through 
the  ages  and  culminates  beyond  time-* 
Christianity,  which  has  been  truly  cadled 
a  transcendent  theory  of  progress,  has 
cast  this  ideal  into  the  mould  in  which  it 
has  most  potently  affected  mankind ;  how 
potently,  who  can  say?  Is  not  the  belief 
in  progress  at  this  very  time  at  the  mot 
of  all  that  is  most  hopeful  in  the  world? 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Free- 
thinkers, Pantheists  and  Positivists,  My^ 


lentum."  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  —  I  tics  and  Materialists  —  all  acknowledge 
he  has  unfolded  the  argument  with  singu-  •  the  influence  of  this  idea.  Even  Mr.  Col^ 
lar  beauty  and  skill  in  a  well-known  chap*  j  den  confessed  its  sway,  and  interpreted  it 
ter  of  the  '' De  Civitate  "  —  that  while  •  of '*  a  calico  millennium."  It  is  the  source 
order  and  design  and  harmony  are  im- 1  of  all  that  is  most  excellent  in  all.  If  yo« 
pressed  upon  every  minutest  feature  of  j  could  destroy  it  —  but  you  cannot,  for  it 
the  physical  world,  the  course  of  human  i  is  rooted  in  human  nature  — yon  would 
events,  the  vicissitudes  of  commonwealths,  I  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse  far  more  ter^ 


the  rise  and  fail  of  empires,  should  have 
been  left  to  irrational  chance  or  blind  fate. 
In  the  manifold  striving  and  endeavor, 
travail  and  sorrow,  of   mankind,  he   de- 


rible  and  appalling  than  any  mankind  has 
ever  known.  You  ask  me  what  history 
can  teach  us.  Well,  here  is  one  lessoo. 
History  exhibits  this  thirst  for  perfeciioOt 


lighted  to  see  **  toil  cooperant  to  an  end."  i  this  gradual  moving  upwards  towards  the 
**Deus  ordinem  sxculorum  tanquam  pul- i  attainment  of  it,  as  a  chief  note  of  the 
cherrimum  carmen  ex  quibusdam  quasi  ,  career  of  our  race.  Here,  as  in  the  rest 
antithetis  honestavit,"  he  tinely  says. :  of  the  universe,  there  is  a  never-ceasing 
And  here,  let  me  note  in  passing,  he  is  process  of  evolution,  a  perpetual  becoi^ 
the  mouthpiece  of  an  aspiration  common  ing.  The  plant,  the  animal,  the  man,  the 
to  the  race  ;  the  interpreter  to  itself  of        I  social  order  issuing  from  man  —all  dis* 

the  proDhetic  soul    ^^'*>'  ^  progressive  metamorphosis.  In  the 
Of  tlic  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come.    P'O^'cal  world  this  striving  after  perfection 

I  seems  to  be  blind,  unintelligent ;  whether 
What  is  the  magnificent  myth  of  Prome-  it  is  really  so  or  not  I  do  not  undertake  10 
theus,  the  great  founder  of  civilization,  who  say.  But  in  man  it  is  certainly  consciooi; 
taugiit  the  cave  men  the  use  of  lire,  num-  and  the  highest  form  of  it  is  the  religkMS 
bers,  and  writing,  nay,  astronomy,  medi-    sentiment  which  is  a  feeling  after  tht  Ilr 
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finite.  Supreme  truth  alone  can  satisfy 
the  intellect;  supreme  love  alone  can  till 
the  heart ;  supreme  righteousness  alone 
can  content  the  conscience.  But  when 
we  say  Supreme  Truth,  Supreme  Love, 
Supreme  Righteousness,  we  say  GOD.  It 
is  under  the  influence  of  this  transcen- 
dent ideal  that  the  human  soul  reaches  its 
amplest  development,  its  highest  elevation 
in  the  scale  of  being;  and  Jesus  Christ 
has  given  us  its  noblest  and  simplest  ex- 
pression, **  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  first 
great  lesson  that  history  teaches  us,  fr^m 
the  collected  experiences  of  our  race,  is 
that  man  lives  under  the  law  of  progress 
which  is  the  striving  after  perfection,  and 
of  which  the  highest  expression  is  the 
quest  of  the  All-Perfect.  **  Fecisti  nos 
ad  Te,"  says  St.  Augustine.  And  history 
justifies  his  saying. 

Grimston.  Von  Hartmann,  you  know, 
considers  this  notion  of  progress  an  illu- 
sion, and  he  has  formulated  its  three 
stages.  In  the  antique  world  it  took  the 
shape  of  happiness  for  the  individual  in 
the  present  scene  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
a  vague  beatitude  in  an  imaginary  heaven  ; 
the  modern  version  of  it  is,  apparently, 
the  perfection  of  the  species  in  an  indefi- 
nite  future. 

Temperlev.  I  incline  to  think  the  an- 
cient conception  is  still  pretty  largely  held. 
Certainly  most  of  my  acquaintances,  what- 
ever their  professions,  resemble  in  their 
practice  that  dear  old  French  lady, 

qui  pour  plus  de  suret^ 
Fit  son  paradis  dans  ce  monde. 

But  we  check  our  friend's  eloquence.  His 
exposition  is  by  no  means  done.  Pray 
forgive  us,  my  dear  Luxmoore,  and  pro- 
ceed, please. 

Luxmoore.  I  would  say  that  as  St.  Au- 
gustine has  discerned,  however  dimly  and 
imperfectly,  this  great  fact  of  progress  and 
the  main  lesson  which  it  teaches,  so  he 
has  rightly  apprehended  its  condition  — 
obedience  to  law,  the  innermost  essence  of 
things,  which,  in  Hooker's  fine  phrase,  is 
**lhe  very  voice  of  God."  Man  may  obey 
or  disobey  this  law  —  that  is  his  awful  and 
mysterious  prerogative.  But  to  follow  it 
is  the  only  condition  of  advance  of  free- 
dom, according  to  the  old  saying,  "  Summa 
Deo  servitus,  summa  libertas."  It  is  by 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  ti)e  external 
world,  by  virile  energy  —  virtue,  in  a  true 
sense  —  tiiat  the  human  race  has  so 
wonderfully  subdued  physical  forces,  and 
made  them  our  servants.  It  is  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  human  nature  that 


man  has  ameliorated  his  social  condition. 
His  ethical  advance  —  the  most  important 
element  of  his  progress  —  is  due  to  his 
following  the  dictates  of  eternal  right- 
eousness. That  civilization  is  nothing 
else  but  the  knowledge  and  observance  ot 
natural  laws  is  the  stupidest  of  lies.  Its 
elements  are  chiefly  moral.  Intellect  is 
but  its  instrument.  I  know  well  that  this 
truth  has  been  for  a  season  obscured  by 
the  school,  or  rather  schools,  of  writers 
who  set  aside  virtue,  benevolence,  love  of 
God,  of  country,  and  hold  out  physical 
.science  as  the  sole  factor  of  human  prog- 
ress. But  it  is  true  all  the  same ;  the  first 
of  truths ;  and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  it 
will  be  so  recognized  when  the  brief  hour 
of  materialistic  tryanny  is  overpast,  for 
the  world  cannot  live  without  it.  I  hold 
with  Butler  that  "the  law  of  virtue,  writ- 
ten on  our  hearts,  is  the  law  we  are 
born  under,*'  and  that  in  obedience  to  it  is 
the  condition  of  all  well-being,  as  for  in- 
dividuals so  for  nations.  Machiavelli  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  majestic 
fabric  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was 
built  up  rather  by  virtue  than  by  arms. 
He,  too,  was  right  who  said  of  the  first 
Napoleon  at  the  height  of  his  success  — 
"It  is  unjust;  it  cannot  last."  What  is 
commonly  called  the  force  of  circum- 
stances is  only  another  name  for  eternal 
law ;  for  that  adamantine  chain  of  moral 
gravitation  which  we  cannot  formulate  — 
uypai^og  the  Greeks  well  termed  it  —  but 
from  which  we  can  no  more  escape  than 
from  its  counterpart  in  the  physical  world. 
As  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  so  in 
the  history  of  nations,  God  is  primarily 
revealed  under  the  attribute  of  retributive 
justice.  The  first  fact  about  man  is  his 
concept  of  duty:  "Thou  oughtest;  it  is 
thy  supreme  good  to  follow  that  categori- 
cal imperative  ;  thy  supreme  loss  to  dis- 
obey it."  And  this  is  the  first  fact,  too, 
about  the  aggregation  of  men  which  we 
call  a  people.  In  loyalty  to  truth,  to 
right,  to  justice  —  all  summed  up  in  the 
old  phrase  of  fearing  God  —  is  the  highest 
law  of  collective  human  life,  and  it  is  fenced 
round  with  terrible  penalties  which  are 
the  natural  sequence  of  its  violation.  The 
root  of  all  greatness,  national  or  individual, 
is  a  great  thought ;  or  a  great  action, 
which  is  merely  a  great  thought  actualized. 
The  ideal  is  the  moral  life  of  the  world. 
But  the  highest  of  all  ideas  is  the  Divine. 
And  it  is  precisely  as  that  idea  has  lived 
in  the  minds  of  peoples  that  they  have 
been  truly  great.  Piety  towards  the 
gods  was  the  very  root  of  Roman  great- 
ness.   No  truer  word  was  ever  said  than 
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Horace's,  "  Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris, 
imperas;"  read  Fustel  de  Coulanj^es's 
chapter  **  Le  Romain  "  if  you  would  know 
how  true  it  is.  Consider  the  mediaeval 
period,  rude  in  physical  comfort  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  but  how  great  in  individu- 
alities, in  men  ;  think  of  its  monuments 
which  still  remain  to  us;  cathedrals,  such 
as  those  of  Siena,  Amiens,  Canterbury; 
the  pictures  of  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Fra 
An^relico;  the  song  of  Dante;  the  phil- 
osophy of  Aquinas.  All  that  was  great 
in  those  ages  sprang  from  their  faith; 
from  the  divine  ideal  on  which  they  lived. 
Or  look  at  England  or  the  United  States 
in  this  nineteenth  century.  In  the  old 
Puritan  beliefs  which  still  maintain  their 
hold  over  the  popular  mind  is  the  salt 
which  keeps  society  from  dissolution. 
And  then  turn  your  eyes  on  France  which 
a  century  ago  solemnly  installed  concu- 
piscence—  aptly  typified  by  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  —  in  the  place  of  conscience, 
and  elevated  the  dumb  buzzard  idol,  man 
in  the  abstract,  and  his  fictitious  rights,  in 
the  place  of  the  living  God,  and  the  duties 
binding  upon  us  because  he  is  what  he  is  ; 
look  at  France,  I  say,  if  you  would  see  an 
example  of  the  hell  which  a  people  pre- 
pares for  itself  when  it  maketh  and  loveth 
a  lie.  I  know  the  country  well ;  and  every 
time  I  visit  it  I  discern  terrible  evidence 
of  ever-increasing  degeneracy.  The  man 
seems  to  be  disappearing.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  simious  type.  The  eye 
speaks  of  nothing  but  dull  esuriency. 
The  whole  face  is  prurient.  The  voice 
has  lost  the  virile  ring  and  has  become 
shrill,  gibberish,  baboon-like.  Go  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  chosen  and  too 
true  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
looks,  the  gestures,  the  cries,  remind  you 
irresistibly  of  the  monkey-house  in  Re- 
gent's Park.  The  nation  —  for  it  must  be 
judged  by  its  public  acts  —  has  for  a  hun- 
dred years  been  trying  to  rid  itself  of  the 
perception  which  is  the  proper  attribute 
of  man  ;  to  cast  out  the  idea  of  God,  which 
Miciielet  has  well  called  the  progressive 
and  conservative  principle  of  civilization; 
to  live  on  a  philosophy  of  animalism  ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  losing  all  that  is  distinctively 
human,  and  is  sinking  below  the  level  of 
the  animals. 

Stern  and  imperious  Nemesis, 
Dau^'.iicr  ot  justice,  most  severe, 
Ti»'.)ii  an  ilie  world's  great  arbitress 
And  queen  of  c.iuses  reigning  here, 
Whose  >wift-6urc  hand  is  ever  near. 

Gkimstox.    I    confess    France   seems 
to  me  to  be  going  back   to  a  state  of  na- 
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ture,  not  as  that  delirious  charlatan  Roos* 
seau  deemed  of  it  —  *'  ce  polisson  de  Jeao- 
Jacques,*'  Voltaire  called  him ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  think  it  a  nice  point  whether 
he  was  more  blackguard  or  roadman-* 
but  as  it  really  existed  when  men  first 
crawled  forth  on  the  earth,  mHtum  ei 
turpe  pecus^  and  fought  tooth  and  nail  lor 
acorns  and  sleeping-places,  and  other 
things  that  shall  be  nameless.  You  may 
read  it  all  in  your  favorite  Horace,  who 
has  anticipated  the  very  latest  scientific 
views  of  human  origin.  But  to  keep  to 
our  theme,  you  say  that  history  reveals 
GSd  primarily  to  you  as  an  avenger  wrotb 
with  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  But  why 
have  called  the  human  race  into  exist- 
ence, with  all  its  errors  and  crimes,  only 
to  punish  it  ? 

LuxMOORE.  Not  ••only."  To  reward 
and  to  punish.  As  for  your  why,  it  is 
the  idlest  of  questions.  What  is  clear  to 
me,  as  it  was  to  Schiller,  is  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  Before  nations,  as  before  individ- 
uals, are  set  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
cursing.  Their  well-being  depends  upoo 
their  choice :  — 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

They   are    thrown    back    upon   free-wilL 
I  You  shake  your  head ;  you  call  it  a  nam 
ens.     To  me  it  is  the  first  of  facts,  and 
rests  upon  the  strongest  of  evidence,  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  which,  tf  it 
tells  me  anything,  tells  me  that.     1   say 
that  this  is  to  me  the  first  fact  of  individ> 
ual  life;  and  a  nation  is  primarily  an  ag- 
gregation  of  individuals.     I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  merely  that.     It  is  an  organism, 
a  corporate  entity,  all  its   parts  interde* 
pendently  bound,  and  with  powers,  attri- 
butes, characteristics,  of   its  own.     Still 
Mr.  Spencer  speaks  most  truly  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  and 
the  justice   of  its  arrangements  are,  at 
bottom,  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
'  its  members.     I  must  agree  with  him— It 
is  self-evident  —  that   social   phenomeaa 
'.  have  their  roots  in  the  phenomena  of  in- 
dividual life,  and  those  again  in  general 
!  vital   phenomena.     National   spirit  is,  io 
the  last  resort,  the  spirit  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation.     The  development 
;  of  mankind  is  the  development  of  the  men 
who   make   up   mankind.     The   qualities 
which  are  distinctive  of  any  people,  which 
'  inform  its  laws  and  determine  its  poUqft 
I  and  are  reflected  in  its  institutions  and 
,  are   expressed    in   its   manners,   are  the 
j  qualities  of  the  persons  who  compose  thi 
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people.     Here  too  the  last  word  is  per- 
sonality. 

Grimston.  It  is  a  good  mouth-iiiliog 
word.     But  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 

LuxMOORB.  Well,  I  have  no  pocket 
definition  to  ofiFer  you.  Indeed,  in  strict- 
ness,  I  do  not  think  personality  can  be 
defined  ;  by  its  very  nature  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  incapable  of  expression  in  phenom- 
enal symbols.  Personality  is  the  human 
thino^  in  itself;  it  is  in  its  essence  tran- 
scendental. I  can  no  more  define  it  for 
you  than  I  can  define  reason  or  beauty  or 
God.  But  we  may  know,  feel,  and  be- 
lieve what  we  cannot  shut  up  in  a  formula 
Comprehension  is  one  thing;  apprehen- 
sion, another. 

Grimston.  But  before  we  rest  upon 
personality  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure  that 
it  is  something  more  than  an  empty  word. 
I  came  upon  an  argument  the  other  day, 
in  a  book  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's,  which 
struck  me  as  very  ingenious,  and  which 
I  will  present  to  you,  but  in  language 
more  decorous  than  his,  for  he  uses  great 
plainness  of  speech.  It  is  this :  The  man 
of  eighty  is  held  to  be  personally  identical 
with  the  new-born  infant,  out  of  whom  he 
has  been  developed.  But  the  new-born 
infant  is  certainly  identical  with  the  infant 
before  birth,  and  this  too  must  be  thought 
identically  the  same  in  all  stages  of  its 
embryonic  existence,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
elementary  living  cell  to  which  science 
traces  the  human  and  every  other  organ- 
ism. Yox  omnevivum  ex  ovo.  But  that 
bioplasm  or  protoplasm  has  itself  a  his- 
tory ;  it  is  not  one  element,  but  two,  which 
are  at  first  severally  identical  with  the  in- 
dividual organisms  whence  they  were  de- 
rived ;  in  other  words,  with  the  distinct 
personalities  of  which  their  child  is  the 
offspring.  Thus  may  he  claim  a  personal 
identity  with  both  his  parents;  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  without  violating  first  princi- 
ples, that  he  is,  physically  and  organically, 
as  much  a  part  of  them  as  the  apple  blos- 
som is  of  the  apple-tree.  If  ever  he  was 
one  with  them,  it  follows  that  he  is  one 
with  them.  In  like  manner,  by  an  easy 
chain  of  reasoning,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  personally  identical  with 
all  his  ancestors  ;  and  finally  with  the  in- 
dividual bioplastic  cell  in  which  the  whole 
race  was  summed  up  and  lay  hidden,  and 
out  of  which  all  its  innumerable  represen- 
tatives have  been  unfolded.  All  the  blos- 
soms are  one  with  and  in  the  apple-tree; 
so  are  all  men  identified  with  the  one 
human  race,  which  is  nothing  but  a  long- 
lived  individual.  And  those  marvellous 
instances  of  heredity  which  we  see  in  man, 


but  still  more  clearly  in  the  lower  animals, 
he  explains,  reasonably  enough,  as  mere 
manifestations  of  unconscious  memory* 
A  duck  hatched  by  the  hen  makes  straight 
for  the  water.  Why?  Because  it  remem- 
bers what  it  did  when  it  was  one  Individ* 
uality  with  its  parents,  and  when  it  was  a 
duckling  before.  An  old  piece  of  wolf- 
skin is  set  before  a  little  dog  who  has 
never  seen  a  wolf,  and  he  is  thrown  into 
convulsions  of  fear  by  the  slight  smell 
attaching  to  it.  Why  ?  Because  the  skin 
brings  up  the  ideas  with  -which  it  had 
been  associated  in  the  dog's  mind  during 
his  previous  existences  ;  so  that  on  smell- 
ing it  he  remembers  all  about  wolves  per- 
fectly well. 

Temperley.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Butler's  writings,  but  his  doctrine 
seems  to  present  some  analogy  to  that  of 
Schopenhauer,  who  holds  that  the  begot- 
ten and  the  begetter,  though  phenome- 
nally different,  are  in  themselves  —  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  —  identical ;  that  the  true 
person  is  the  species,  not  the  individual. 
But  what  does  our  friend  Luxmoore  say 
to  this? 

Luxmoore.  I  incline  to  say  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Butler,  with  Sganarelle:  '*Je  ne 
sais  que  dire  car  vous  tournez  les  choses 
d*une  mani^re  qu'il  me  semble  que  vous 
avez  raison :  et  cependent  11  est  vrai  que 
vous  ne  Tavez  pas."  The  ultimate  appeal 
is  to  consciousness,  which  testifies  to  the 
distinction  between  self  and  non-self; 
which  declares  to  me  that  in  some  won- 
derful sense  I  stand  alone ;  weighted  with 
duties,  fenced  round  with  responsibilities, 
endowed  with  choice.  Mr.  Butler's  in- 
genious theory  no  doubt  has  a  true  side; 
it  points  to  facts  inconsistent  with  what, 
to  use  a  Buddhist  phrase,  I  may  call  '*  the 
heresy  of  individuality,"  the  political  em- 
bodiment of  which  is  the  Jacobin  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual;  a 
doctrine  pungently  and  truly  described 
by  M.  Renan  as  applicable  only  to  a  state 
of  society  in  which  men  should  be  born 
foundlings  and  die  bachelors.  No;  the 
individual  does  not  stand  alone;  the  soli- 
darity of  races,  of  nations,  of  families,  is 
a  great  truth. 

Grimston.  But  how  reconcile  it  with 
that  other  doctrine  of  individual  responsi- 
bility? 

Luxmoore.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know; 
but  my  inability  to  reconcile  two  truths  is 
no  reason  for  my  denying  either  or  both. 
The  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Israel, 
**  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  was 
true ;  and  the  divine  word  which  came  by 
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the  propltet,  '*  I  will  judge  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  ways/'  is  true  also.  Un- 
questionably a  nation's  wrongdoing  is 
visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
What  man  whose  moral  sense  is  not  hope- 
lessly blunted  can  doubt  the  heavy  penalty 
which  has  still  to  be  paid  by  England  for 
her  centuries  of  tyrannous  oppression  and 
senseless  cruelty  in  Ireland?  It  is  with 
collective  as  with  single  human  life.  The 
ofiEspring  of  the  just  man  reaps  the  re- 
ward, both  in  his  physical  and  moral  con- 
stitution, of  his  father's  virtue ;  fortes 
creantur  foriibus.  Gout,  consumption, 
scrofula,  are  among  the  penalties  we  pay 
for  our  ancestors'  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
right  living.  Quinet  has  well  remarked 
that  adulterine  children  usually  manifest 
in  their  lives  the  fraud  and  dishonor  in 
which  they  are  engendered :  Delicta  ma* 
jorum  immeritus  lues.  The  parallelism 
between  the  individual  and  the  corporate 
organism  which  might  be  established  in 
so  many  other  ways  holds  good  in  this 
also,  that  both  are  under  the  moral  law. 
Progress,  advance  towards  perfection,  is 
the  reward  of  obedience  to  it :  degrada- 
tion, retrogression  in  the  scale  of  being, 
the  penalty  of  resistance. 

Temperley.  I  suppose  we  must  all 
agree  that  the  question.  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  history  ?  depends  upon  an- 
other. What  is  the  significance  of  human 
life? 

LuxMOORE.  Unquestionably.  I  think 
that  history  may  be  truly  described  as  the 
simultaneous  evolution  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  social  order  in  which  is  the  in- 
dividual's normal  place.  But  I  will  go  on 
still  further,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  said  just 
now  that  the  root  of  all  greatness,  national 
or  individual,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great 
thought,  or  a  great  action,  which  is  a  great 
thought  actualized.  But  of  these  great 
thoughts,  great  men  are  the  founts.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle — it  seems 
to  me  the  most  valuable  lesson  he  taught 
—  that  **  universal  history,  the  history  of 
what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world, 
is,  at  the  bottom,  the  history  of  the  great 
men  who  have  worked  here ; "  that  all 
**  things  which  we  see  standing  in  this 
world  are,  properly,  the  outward  material 
result,  the  practical  realization  and  em- 
bodiment of  thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the 
great  men  sent  into  the  world."  I  go  fur- 
ther. I  find,  as  I  investigate  the  annals 
of  our  race,  that  from  time  to  time  saints, 
sages,  and  heroes  have  risen  up  to  place 
before  men  ideals  ;  and  that  men,  drawn 
by  the  instinct  which  leads  us  to  recog- 
nize something  divine  in  greatness,  have 


more  or  less  followed  those  ideali,  and  by 
that  following  have  been  elevated  ia  tbe 
scale  of  being.  Yes;  the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world,  as 
Schiller  said.  The  trial  of  men  lies,  for 
the  roost  part,  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  receive,  and  the  loyalty  with  which 
they  follow,  the  ideals  set  before  them; 
or,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  revelations 
made  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners by  the  prophets  of  the  Most  High. 
That  man,  by  a  necessity  of  his  nature, 
strives  after  perfection,  that  obedience  to 
law,  universal  and  divine,  is  the  condition 
of  perfection,  that  the  great  men  sent 
into  the  world  from  time  to  time  are  the 
preachers  of  that  law  —  these  are  the 
three  great  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
writ  large  in  history.  And  the  third,  like 
the  other  two,  witnesses  for  God.  Con- 
sider the  ordinary  human  biped  as  he 
lives  and  moves  and  has  bis  being  in  Loo- 
don,  in  Bagdad,  in  Pekin,  in  Ava.  Follow 
him  through  his  twenty-fours  of  work  or 
amusement,  of  eating,  digestion,  and  sleep^ 
What  is  it  that  makes  him  something 
more  than  matter  in  movement  ?  The  in* 
fluence  of  some  great  idea,  some  trne 
thought,  coming  to  him  from  Jesus  Christ, 
from  Mohammed,  from  Confucius,  from 
Gotama,  that  has  mainly  formed  the  spir- 
itual atmosphere  which  be  breathes  and 
by  which,  unconsciously,  bis  moral  being 
lives.  And  this  holds  good  of  the  freest 
freethinker  as  of  the  most  ardent  believer* 
M.  Kenan  speaks  the  simple  truth  when 
he  says,  "  Chacun  de  nous  doit  i  Jdsos 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  meilleur  en  lui."  His  con- 
fession, '*  Au  fond  je  sens  que  ma  vie  est 
gouvern^e  par  une  foi  que  je  n'ai  plus," 
is  as  true  of  modern  civilization  as  of  his 
individual  self.  What  fact  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, more  miraculous  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  than  this;  that  three 
short  years  of  one  human  life,  led,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  in  an  obscure  oor^ 
ner  of  Asia,  should  have  sent  forth  an 
influence  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  Western  world,  and  which  is  still  as 
strong  as  ever  —  as  strong,  or  stronger? 
The  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  poor, 
unlettered  peasant  whose  dolorous  career 
was  cut  short  by  a  cruel  and  infamovs 
death,  is  at  this  moment  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  world. 

Temperley.  Yes.  Ca  domtu  d  pt»> 
ser. 

Grimston.  And  so  we  end  in  the  greal- 
man  theory.  You  have  parted  companj 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Luxmoore.  Unfortunately,  Mr* 
cer  subordinates  mind  to  matter. 
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to  environment;  hence  he  is  necessarily 
led  to  the  extremest  sensationalism. 

Gkimstox.  I  have  taken  down  his 
•*  Study  of  Sociolojjy.'*  What  do  you  say 
to  this  passa;;e  ?  **  Before  the  great  man 
can  remake  his  society,  his  society  must 
make  him.  So  that  all  those  changes  of 
which  he  is  the  proximate  initiator  have 
their  chief  causes  in  the  generations  he 
descends  from.  If  there  be  anything  like 
a  real  explanation  of  these  changes  it 
must  be  sought  in  the  conditions  out  of 
which  both  he  and  they  have  come.** 

LUXMOORE.  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine,  as 
I  understand  it,  is,  that  it  was  not  the 
great  men  sent  into  the  world  who  moulded 
circumstances,  but  circumstances  which 
made  and  fashioned  them;  that  their 
thoughts  were  nothing  but  the  result  of 
structure  ;  their  minds  a  mere  attribute 
of  their  material  substance  ;  that  to  the 
philosophic  eye  they  are  nothing  but  an 
aggregate  of  conditions.  I  do  not  know 
anything  which  more  forcibly  illustrates 
the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's  hackneyed  dic- 
tum :  *'  Qui  deos  esse  negant,  nobilitatem 
generis  humani  destruunt.*' 

Temperley.  Mr.  Spencer  would  not 
consider  that  a  fatal  objection,  probably. 

LuxMOORE.  I  dare  say  he  would  deny 
that  it  is  in  logic  a  sound  argument.  But, 
in  truth,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  final  court 
of  the  scientific,  as  of  the  unscientific, 
judgment;  to  consciousness  which  de- 
clares that  man  is  something  more  than 
an  automaton.  Let  us,  however,  look  at 
Mr.  Spencer's  view  a  little  more  closely. 
Upon  what  is  it  really  founded?  Does  it 
not  rest  upon  the  abstract  and  quite  falla- 
cious assumption,  so  potent  in  the  minds 
of  men  since  Rousseau  gave  it  such  wide 
currency,  that  the  world  is  peopled  by  an 
infinity  of  units,  alike  not  merely  in  their 
nature,  which  I  am  far  from  denying,  but 
in  their  individual  share  of  the  gifts  of 
nature;  equal  in  degree,  because  resem- 
bling one  another  in  kind;  all  in  their 
origin  equally  endowed  and  starting  fair 
in  the  race  for  pre-eminence  ?  Surely  this 
cannot  be  granted  by  the  latest  philosophy 
any  more  than  by  the  oldest ;  nay,  not  so 
much,  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  im- 
plies that  all  do  not  start  equal.  Let  us 
keep  to  the  facts.  The  commonest  expe- 
rience of  actual  life  is  enough  to  show  us 
that,  given  the  same  aggregate  of  condi- 
tions, we  cannot  be  confident,  whether  as 
regards  the  individual  or  society,  that  the 
same  results  will  follow.  The  science  of 
sociology  has  by  no  means  got  so  far  as 
this.  It  cannot  show  us  even  that  twins 
will  be  marked  by  the  same  spiritual  char- 


acteristics, or  will  be  alike  in  mind,  be* 
cause  subject  to  **  the  same  aggregate  of 
conditions  "  in  their  origin.  I  quite  admit 
that  the  conceptions  by  which  any  histor- 
ical personality  becomes  conscious  of  the 
facts  of  its  own  times  are  those  in  which 
the  thought  of  the  age  in  general  finds 
expression.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  say  that  in  the  antecedents  and  environ- 
ment of  such  a  personality  we  have  a 
complete  explanation  of  it.  Is  it  possible, 
if  we  weigh  the  matter  well,  to  refer  "the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine  "  of  a  great 
poet  to  merely  external  causes?  or  to 
account  for  it  by  talking  of  inherited  pre- 
dispositions, when,  from  the  millions  of 
past  generations,  there  arises  one  Virgil, 
one  Dante,  one  Goethe?  Take,  again, 
that  great  stream  of  enthusiasm  which, 
ever  and  anon,  we  see  welling  up  from  a 
single  man,  and  bearing,  irresistibly,  be- 
fore it  whole  generations  until  its  force  is 
spent.  Can  we  believe  that  it  arose,  as 
from  its  fountain-head,  from  any  "  aggre- 
gate of  conditions,"  and  was  logically  and 
mathematically  deducible  from  a  state  of 
society  which,  instead  of  continuing,  it 
ended? 

Temperley.  I  remember  a  passage  of 
your  friend  Carlyle  which  may  be  worth 
quoting  perhaps.  **  The  great  man  was 
the  *  creature  of  the  Time,'  they  say;  the 
Time  called  him  forth  ;  the  Time  did  every- 
thing; he  nothing,  but  what  we,  the  little 
critic,  could  have  done  too  !  This  seems 
to  me  but  melancholy  work.  The  Time 
call  forth?  Alas,  we  have  known  Times 
call  loudly  enough  for  their  great  man ; 
but  not  find  him  when  they  called!  He 
was  not  there.  Providence  had  not  sent 
him;  the  Time  calling  \\s  loudest  had  to 
go  down  to  confusion  and  wreck,  because 
he  would  not  come  when  called." 

LuxMOORE.  Carlyle  never  said  any- 
thing  better;  and  he  said  many  things  ex- 
cellently well.  For  my  part  —  to  sum  up 
my  argument  —  I  hold  that  there  are  in 
man  "abysmal  depths  of  personality," 
which  no  plummet  of  physical  science  has 
ever  sounded,  or  ever  will  sound ;  that  it 
is  the  perception  of  the  ideal  and  the  power 
to  express  it,  rooted  in  the  very  essence 
of  our  nature,  which  makes  us  self-con- 
scious and  self-determined  ;  and  that  great 
men  are  the  source  and  fount  of  ideas,  the 
figures  which  alone  give  historic  meaning 
and  value  to  the  ciphers  —  numeric fruges 
consumere  nati  —  as  which  we  must  ac- 
count the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
Those  mighty  spirits  who  rule  us  from 
their  urns  were,  indeed,  as  other  men, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  time  and  matter ;  but 
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not  wholly  subject;  their  thought,  their 
energy,  their  action,  their  sufiEering,  have 
wrought  wonders  beyond  time  and  mat- 
ter, and  the  effects  of  mechanical  force, 
how  subtle  soever;  and  their  lives,  taken 
simply  as  evidence,  might  furnish  founda- 
tions for  grander  spiritual  philosophies  — 
transcending,  not  denying,  the  truths  of 
the  physical  universe  —  than  the  world 
has  yet  dared  to  formulate.  But  that  is 
too  large  a  subject. 

Grimston.  Let  us  go  back  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  book.  He  writes:  "If,  not 
stopping  at  the  explanation  of  social  prob- 
lems, as  due  to  the  great  man,  we  go  a 
step  further,  and  ask.  Whence  comes  the 
great  man  ?  the  question  has  two  conceiv- 
able answers;  his  origin  is  supernatural, 
or  it  is  natural.  Is  his  origin  supernatu- 
ral?  then  he  is  a  demigod;  and  we  have 
theocracy  once  removed,  or  rather  not  re- 
moved at  all." 

LuxMOORE.  Well,  what  is  the  harm  of 
that  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  theocracy 
if  we  can  get  it?  The  word  demigod  is 
out  of  fashion.  I  have  no  wish  to  bring 
it  back.  Still,  it  might  serve,  for  want  of 
a  better,  to  characterize  one  who  is 
marked  off  from  his  fellows  of  the  race  of 
men  by  what  Cicero  terms  **  magna  et 
divina  bona;"  great  and  divine  endow- 
ments ;  which  are  distinct  from  tempera- 
ment, from  environment,  from  evolution, 
from  heredity;  which  you  cannot  tie  up  in 
a  formula  nor  explain  by  analysis ;  and 
as  the  highest  and  rarest  of  which  we 
must  reckon  a  true,  an  original  thought, 
well  denominated  by  Krause  Schauen^ 
vision,  intuition.  But  vision,  intuition,  of 
what?  Of  Him  who  is  the  truth,  of  whom 
all  truth  is  part. 

Temperley.  Mr.  Spencer  is  right 
then.  And  you  land  us  in  full  supernatu- 
ralism. 

LuxMOORE.  The  words  natural  and 
supernatural  have  an  invariable  meaning 
in  scientific  theology,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  "the  order  of  na- 
ture "  from  the  **  order  of  grace,"  and 
are  antithetical,  though  not  incompatible 
in  tlie  same  act  or  faculty.  Modern  liter- 
ature and  metaphysic,  overlooking  or  not 
knowing  this  distinction,  identify  the  nat- 
ural, now  with  the  material,  and  now  with 
the  orderly.  From  which  it  follows  that 
the  supernatural  sometimes  signifies  no 
more  than  the  hyperphysical,  and  some- 
times, as  I  suspect  in  the  passage  which 
our  friend  has  quoted  from  Mr.  Spencer, 
no  less  than  the  irrational.  Its  meaning 
should  never  be  taken  on  trust.  If  by 
natural  Mr.  Spencer  means  subject  sim- 


ply to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  resaltiiuf 
merely  from  material  antecedeoU,  then  I 
deny  that  the  origin  of  the  great  man  is 
natural,  for  the  origin  of  no  man  is  :  — 

Est  deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calesdmiis  iUob 

"  We  also  are  his  offspring."  But  if  by 
natural  he  means  what  Butler  —  wron^y. 
as  I  think  —  accounts  its  only  meanioK, 
namely,  "stated,  fixed,  or  settled,"  tbea, 
since  the  great  man  appears  according  to 
a  fixed  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  his 
origin  ma^,  in  this  sense,  be  deemed  nata- 
ral.  All  IS  upon  this  supposition  naturd, 
if  history,  notwithstanding  the  abounding 
sin  of  man,  which  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
palpable  facts  in  it,  be  a  drama,  wherein 
all  the  movement  is  done  in  fulfilment  of 
the  will  of  the  Highest:  Aide  if  ^roUtem 
/^ovA7.  All  is  supernatural,  if  by  a  pe^ 
version  of  terms,  the  presence  and  action 
of  the  Creator  in  his  creation  be  called 
supernatural.  From  him,  and  by  him, 
and  of  him  are  all  things,  and  in  all  thingt 
is  he  revealed ;  in  the  external  world  by 
the  beauty  which  is  the  dim  adumbration 
of  his  perfect  loveliness;  in  the  heart  of 
man  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  his  per- 
petual witness  and  indefeasible  priest;  in 
history  by  those  great  souls  who  from 
time  to  time  light  up  the  world's  dreary 
and  ignoble  fasti^  and  whom  our  fore- 
fathers by  a  true  instinct  —  let  us  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  — called  divine  men. 

Grlmston.  Your  doctrine  seems  to 
have  much  in  common  with  Bunsen^; 
that  personality,  which  he  regards  as  di* 
vine  self-manifestation,  is  **  the  lever  of 
the  world's  history."  Well,  Christian 
Charles  Josiah  von  Bunsen  was  a  good 
man. 

Temperley.  Don't  call  him  ''a  good 
man."  He  was  better  than  that.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  philosophy  of 
history,  we  must  allow  that  his  was  a 
singularly  comprehensive  and  wellndiad* 
plined  intellect,  loyally  devoted  to  the 
service  of  truth.  His  oreadth  of  thought 
stands  out  conspicuously  if  yon  compare 
him  with  the  two  writers  of  whom  we  hate 
just  been  talking,  Carlyle  and  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Grimston.  Carlyle  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. You  remind  me  of  a  good  story,  which 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  print,  I 
think.  A  man  who  numbered  among  his 
acquaintance  those  two  eminent  persona 
was  anxious  that  his  son,  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Oxford,  should  be  introduced  to 
them.  So  one  day  he  took  the  youth  to 
call  on  Mr.  Spencer,  and  as  they  were  de- 
parting be  said,  "  We  are  going  on  to  see 
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Mr.  Carlylc."  "Ah,  Mr.  Carlylc,"  Mr. 
Speocer  is  reported  to  have  replied ;  '*  I 
am  afraid  he  has  done  more  to  propagate 
error  than  any  other  writer  of  the  cen- 
tury." Nothing  daunted,  they  made  their 
pilgrimage  to  Chelsea,  and  when  their  in- 
terview with  the  sage  of  Cheyne  Row 
came  to  an  end  the  father  observed : 
"This  will  be  a  day  for  my  boy  to  look 
back  upon,  Mr.  Carlyle;  for  in  it  he  has 
been  introduced  to  two  great  men ;  your- 
self and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer."  "Her- 
bert Spencer,  Herbert  Spencer,  an  iro- 
measu-rable  ass,"  was  the  response  of  the 
oracle. 

LuxMOORE.  "Immeasurable!"  Carlyle 
had  a  curiosa  felicitas  in  his  epithets. 
Still  he  might  have  learnt  a  great  deal 
from  Mr.  Spencer. 

Temperley.  But  not  about  his  great- 
man  theory,  you  think  ? 

LuxMOORE.  No;  that  theory  seems  to 
me  to  be  defective;  but  to  complete  it 
Carlyle  should  have  gone  to  quite  another 
school  than  Mr.  Spencer's.  It  is  true  as 
to  its  foundation,  but  it  wants  to  be  mor- 
alized. 

Temperley.  How  "moralized"?  Car- 
lyle certainly  had  an  intensely  strong  feel- 
ing of  ethical  law.  He  conceived  of  God, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  as  the  personi- 
fication of  that  law. 

LUXMOORE.  That  is  so.  But  his  doc- 
trine of  ^reat  men  I  think  defective,  in 
that  it  fails  to  inculcate  this  verity  — that 
they  are  authoritative  teachers  so  far  as 
they  follow  the  divine  illumination  in 
them  ;  in  other  words,  so  far  as  they  are 
ethical;  so  far  as  they  correspond  with 
the  truth  of  things ;  so  far  and  no  further. 
You  know  the  saying  of  Butler :  "  If  con- 
science had  power  as  it  has  authority,  it 
would  govern  the  world."  It  is  the  su- 
preme authority  —  for  it  is  divine  —  which 
ought  to  govern,  and  which,  in  efiEect,  does 
in  the  long  run  govern.  Great  men  in- 
terpret the  law  of  the  universe,  which  is 
the  law  of  God  and  therefore  the  perfec- 
tion of  ethics,  more  clearly  than  others, 
because  they  discern  it,  in  one  province 
or  another,  by  the  intuition  of  genius, 
which  is  inspiration.  All  truth  is  part  of 
God  ;  all  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  God  ; 
and  he  alone  is  the  light  which  illumines 
our  minds.  A  man  is  great  so  far  as  he 
walks  in  that  light.  Hence  you  may  truly 
call  a  great  man  the  categorical  impera- 
tive individualized. 

Grimston.  Most  edifying;  although, 
perhaps,  merely   a   copy-book    maxim   in 
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fine  words.  But  is  it  true?  Do  yen  call 
Goethe  the  categorical  imperative  indi- 
vidualized? 

LUXMOORE.  Yoa  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  example  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 
Goethe's  great  endowment  was  his  mar* 
vellous  vision  in  certain  intellectual  prov- 
inces,  and  his  absolute  veracity.  He  sees 
things  as  they  are,  and  he  paints  them  as 
they  are.  Carlyle  well  says,  "  The  word 
that  will  describe  the  thing  follows  of  it- 
self  from  such  clear  intense  insight  of  the 
thing."  He  had,  in  a  supreme  degree,  the 
morality  of  the  intellect.  And  his  power 
lies  there.  Outside  that  sphere  who  looks 
up  to  him  as  a  teacher?  You  ask  a  great 
man,  "  What  do  you  see  ?  "  and  he  tells 
you.  He  may  say  —  as  the  Greatest  said 
—  "I  bear  testimony  of  myself,  and  my 
testimony  is  true."  It  is  of  no  use  to 
consult  him  about  matters  which  he  does 
not  see.  You  would  not  go  to  St.  John 
Baptist  for  a  theory  of  BUdung^  nor  to 
Goethe  for  the  doctrine  of  sexual  purity. 

Temperley.  Your  general  conclusion, 
then  —  for  I  must  go  —  would  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  union  of  idealistic  optimism  and 
realistic  pessimism.  You  too  have  your 
Utopia;  and  the  way  to  it  for  the  race, 
as  for  the  individual,  you  declare  to  be 
the  way  of  virtue.  Kant's  categorical  im- 
perative, on  which  you  insist  so  much, 
may,  I  take  it,  be  considered  as  an  awk- 
ward wooden  sign-post  announcing  as 
much  to  a  belated  nineteenth  century  —  To 
Eldorado.  And  shrivelled-up,  staring-eyed 
old  Kant  is  the  appointed  watchman, 
taking  toll  of  every  passenger,  and  giving 
change  in  kreutzers  and  rix-dollars  ! 

LuxMOORE.  That  is  your  light  way  of 
putting  it.  But  it  is  true.  Adveniat  rci^' 
num  ittum,  we  say  daily ;  at  least  I  do. 
The  first  law  of  that  interior  kingdom  is 
righteousness.  And  the  great  lesson  de- 
ducible  from  history  seems  to  me  to  en- 
force it :  Discite  justitiam  tnoniti, 

Grimston.  It  will  be  much  if  that  law 
will  stand  in  the  breaking  up  of  religious 
beliefs  and  "univerial  exodus  from 
Houndsditch  "  —  what  a  grand  phrase  — 
which  is  just  now  taking  place.  But  will 
it?  I  am  afraid,  mv  dear  Luxmoore,  that 
you  will  be  vox  clamantis  in  deserto^^ 
like  your  St.  John  Baptist. 

Temperley.  But  happily  with  this  dif- 
ference: that  our  milder-mannered  Herods 
and  Herod iases  wonH  cut  o£f  your  head. 
The  extremest  penalty  with  which  they 
will  visit  you  will  be  — not  to  buy  your 
book.    Absit  omen  / 
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away  from  your  heather  coaches  and  to> 
bacco." 

General  Battersby  and  Calverley  Baker 
were  his  own  companions.  Leslie,  who 
did  not  carry  a  gun,  was  in  the  habit  of 
attachioc:  himself  indifferently  to  either 
party.  On  this  occasion  he  elected  to  go 
with  his  uncle,  following  at  his  heels  like 
his  shadow,  though  like  a  ghost  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  seemed  to  wait  to  be 
spoken  to.  His  silence  struck  Moray  all 
the  more,  that  it  appeared  almost  incum- 
bent on  him  to  say  something  as  to  Ven* 
ables's  piece  of  good  fortune.  In  the 
growing  sense  of  embarrassment,  Moray 
went  off  his  shooting.  And  when,  after 
missing  two  or  three  fair  chances  in  sq& 
cession,  he  muffed  a  singularly  easy  right 
and  left,  Donald  Ross  could  not  refrain 
from  a  guttural  ejaculation.  **  Did  any 
mortal  ever  see  the  like  of  that  I  HI  had 
not  filled  Glenconan's  cartridges  myself, 
I  would  say  that  one  of  the  gillies  bad 
forgotten  to  put  in  the  lead  !  " 

The  laird,  listening,  caught  a  *' sough  ** 
of  the  sound,  and  waxed  wrathful ;  yet  he 
had  the  justice  to  vent  his  wrath  upon 
Leslie,  and  not  on  the  innocent  keeper. 

'*  Confound  you,  Ralph  I  1  believe  yoa 
are  casting  the  evil  eye  on  my  gun-bar- 
rels. The  powder  in  the  morning  was 
straight  enough ;  and  now  if  an  ostrich 
were  to  get  on  the  wing,  I  believe  I  should 
shoot  below  him.  If  you  wouM  only  say 
something  and  break  the  spell." 

As  he  spoke,  Ralph  was  almost  at  his 
elbow,  and  he  answered  the  invocation 
with  impressive  solemnity.  **I  have  been 
waiting  to  speak   to  you,  sir  "  and 

then  he  hesitated.  *'  Heaven  knows  I 
would  gladly  forbear,  even  now,  were  it 
possible." 

Moray  shrugged  his  shoulders  involun- 
tarily, as  he  thought  to  himself,  "How 
terribly  in  earnest  he  takes  it,  poor  fel- 
low !  and  here  I  am  let  in  for  a  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  probably  the  rest  of 
the  day's  shooting  will  be  spoilt." 

Then  immediately,  kindheartedness  got 
the  better  of  selfishness,  and  he  answered 
in  a  tone  that  was  sympathetic  and  sooth* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
AND  BAD. 

The  intelligent  reader  must  have  re- 
marked —  sensational  leaders  in  the  news- 
papers are  always  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  —  that  sensations  seldom  come 
singly.  A  railway  smash  seems  to  trans- 
mit similar  shocks  through  sundry  sys- 
tems in  the  kingdoms;  one  portentous 
mining  disaster  is  invariably  followed  by 
others;  and  wars  are  pregnant  with  wars, 
as  pestilences  breed  similar  calamities. 
So  it  is  in  private  life,  where  one  surprise 
is  pretty  sure  to  succeed  to  another  — 
though  the  surprises  may  be  of  opposite 
colors  and  characters,  alternating  like  the 
streaks  of  fat  and  lean  in  a  prime  flitch  of 
bacon.  Moray  bad  welcomed  the  news 
of  his  nephew's  good  fortune  with  double 
pleasure,  that  they  seemed  to  upset  all 
his  ominous  forebodings.  The  signs  of 
the  preceding  night  had  been  significant ; 
but,  through.disorder  of  the  digestion  or 
some  similar  cause,  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  read  them  all  wrong.  They  had 
heralded  a  sufficiently  exciting  event  by 
way  of  seasoning  to  a  Highland  shootinu; 
luncheon ;  but  personally  it  could  not  af- 
fect him  in  any  way,  unless  indirectly  and 
pleasantly  through  the  future  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Matrimonially,  Master  Jack*s  pros- 
pects were  looking  up,  and  consequently 
Leslie's  were  proportionately  depressed. 
Accordingly  he  glanced  across  to  Leslie, 
to  see  what  the  poet  was  thinking  of  the 
situation.  Though  he  knew  well  enough 
his  elder  nephew's  generosity  of  disposi- 
tion, he  was  prepared  to  see  him  grave 
and  preoccupied,  but  the  reality  went  far 
beyond  his  anticipations.  Leslie's  brow 
was  knitted  in  gloomy  thought,  as  his  eye 
was  riveted  on  the  newspaper  he  held  in 
his  hand.  **  He  takes  it  more  deeply  to 
heart  than  I  had  fancied,**  .Moray  thought 
to  himself,  "and  very  likely  is  vexing 
himself  quite  unnecessarily.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  Grace  has  ever  cared  for 
Jack ;  and  most  assuredly  were  she  a 
pauper,  she  is  not  the  girl  to  be  influ- 
enced by  his  sudden  acqusition  of  wealth,  hesitating  with  me.  I  might  surely  sayt 
If  she  really  liked  him.  it  would  be  a  dif-  if  you  will  only  remember  the  past,  that 
ferent  thing,  for  now  he  mi^ht  justifiably  you  are  bound  to  give  me  confidence  tor 
make  reiiular  proposals.     aVous  verrons^'*    contidence.     More  especially  if  what  yott 

However,  in  his  delicacy  and  considera-  are  brooding  over  in  any  way  concerns 
tion,  he  thought  it  better  to  sui^gest  a  me.  But  since  you  have  said  so  much, 
move.  **  Time's  up,  gentlemen."  he  ex-  you  must  continue.  You  know  nothiof^ 
claimed,  setting  the  example  and  <;ettini;  pleases  me  so  much  as  straightforward- 
up  himself;  **you  must  tear  yourselves    ness.    And,"  he  added  smilingly,  *«  1  don't 


mg. 


*'  I  might  scold  you,  my  good  fellow,  for 
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miod  if  I  give  you  a  lead.  Am  I  right  in 
thinking  that  Grace  has  something  to  do 
with  it?" 

'*  Quite  right,  sir,  and  I  am  grieved  to 
say  it ;  but  I  fear  not  at  all  in  the  way  you 
imagine." 

At  the  notion  of  being  trifled  with  over 
any  trouble  threatening  Grace,  her  fa- 
ther's bristles  got  up  at  once ;  and  it  was 
as  the  quick-tempered,  flery  Celt  that  be 
turned  sharply  on  his  nephew. 

**  If  I  love  frankness,  I  detest  riddles, 
Master  Ralph.  If  you  have  anything  un- 
pleasant to  tell,  will  vou  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  it  quickly  r" 

**  Bad  news  is  always  bad  to  break," 
said  Ralph  slowly.  *'  But  neither  of  us 
are  men  to  knock  under  to  misfortune. 
Yet  when  you  know  all,  you  will  admit 
that  I  might  well  shrink  from  the  task. 
Nay,  don't  get  impatient.  The  Southern 
Counties  Bank  is  in  extreme  difficulties ; 
already  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
has  closed  its  doors." 

*'  Good  heavens !  you  don't  say  so. 
How  many  shares  has  your  mother  got  in 
it  ?  —  twenty  or  thereabouts,  is  it  not  ?  " 

•*  Twenty.     Yes." 

"  With  unlimited  liability.  What  a  ter- 
rible  misfortune !  I  never  could  have 
foreseen  anything  like  this,  though  you 
know  that  as  one  of  her  trustees  I  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  selling;  and  if  old 
George  Leslie  had  not  been  another,  sold 
most  certainly  the  shares  would  have 
been.  But  he  was  supine  and  ailing,  and 
slow  to  do  anything,  and  I  own  I  never 
looked  for  anything  worse  than  fluctua- 
tions." 

**  You  acted  for  the  best,  and  need  not 
reproach  yourself,  sir.  But  read  that," 
and  Leslie  pulled  the  Scoisman  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  uncle. 
**  It  seems  there  were  ugly  rumors  afloat, 
but  I  have  hardly  looked  at  the  papers  for 
the  last  day  or  two.  Not  that  we  could 
have  done  anything  in  time.  My  uncle 
George  is  at  Kissingen,  and  in  no  condi- 
tion to  transact  business." 

Moray  hardly  listened.  He  was  devour- 
ing the  ScotsmatC s  money  article.  The 
rumors  of  the  previous  day  or  two,  follow* 
ing  just  on  the  collapse  of  one  or  two 
great  firms  of  ironmasters  and  shipbuild- 
ers, some  of  whose  partners  were  either 
on  the  board  of  direction  or  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  had  been  quickly  followed 
by  a  panic  and  a  run.  Other  houses  of 
equal  importance  were  said  to  be  compro- 
mised or  involved.  Should  they  come 
down  in  turn,  as  was  hourly  expected,  the 
bank  must  fail  to  face  its  liabilities.     It 


was  iosinuated  that  for  foor-and-twentv 
hours  the  shares  had  been  artiflctally  bol- 
stered by  money  found  by  the  board.  The 
bolstering,  if  it  were  a  fact,  had  failed  of 
its  purpose;  now  in  the  reaction,  the  re- 
lapse in  the  shares  had  been  tremendous ; 
and  when  the  writer  penned  the  article, 
they  were  practically  unsalable.  Jo  an- 
other corner  of  the  paper,  a  paragraph 
announced,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
other  Scottish  banks,  after  protracted  de- 
liberations, bad  been  unable  to  see  their 
way  to  tiding  the  Southern  through  its 
difficulties. 

''Which,  if  it  be  true  — and  true  it 
probably  is  —  is  necessarily  the  bank's 
death-warrant,"  sighed  Leslie. 

Moray  nodded  a  gloomy  assent.  **  But 
after  all,"  he  said,  in  another  moment, 
**  matters  might  have  been  very  much 
worse.  Your  mother  will  always  have 
her  jointure  from  Roodholm  —  j£400,  is  it 
not?  I  don't  imagine  the  creditors  caa 
touch  that;  nor  is  she  in  any  way  bound 
to  sacriflce  it.  She  loses  her  Southern 
Counties  shares  —  say,  round  numbers, 
;£ 5,000.  The  rest  of  her  trust  funds  must 
be  given  up  —  say,  again  in  round  num- 
bers, as  much  more.  Well,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  her  brother  and  rich,  as  a 
negligent  trustee,  I  am  really  responsible. 
When  she  has  got  a  full  discharge,  I  start 
her  fair  again ;  I  pay  her  over  the  jf  lo,- 
000,  and  never  miss  it.  My  dear  boy, 
after  all,  we  are  making  a  mountain  of  a 
molehill;  consider  that  settled,  and  let 
me  go  back  to  my  shooting,  unless  you 
mean  to  make  Donald  your  enemy  for 
life." 

But  Leslie  laid  a  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder.  '*God  knows,  my  dearest  un- 
cle, how  grieved  I  am;  but  I  fear  you 
fail  to  realize  the  situation.  If  the  lead- 
ing article  in  the  Scotsman  be  reliable, 
the  liabilities  of  this  most  unlucky  con- 
cern will  be  enormous." 

**Very  probably,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
very  sorry  I  am  for  the  shareholders ;  but 
how  need  that  affect  your  mother?  She 
gives  up  her  property;  I  make  it  good  to 
her ;  and  so  far  as  she  Is  concerned,  the 
whole  will  pass  like  an  ugly  dream,  and 
the  worst  she  can  suffer  will  be  a  few 
days'  anxiety." 

''Would  to  God  that  were  the  worst, 
sir !     But  you  —  you  are  a  trustee." 

"Well,  and  what  then?" 

"  Why,  surely  you  must  know,  or  yon 
ought  to  have  been  informed,  that  in  such 
a  case  as  this  the  personal  property  of  the 
trustees  is  held  liable  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.    My  uncle  George  has  nothing, 
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or  next  to  nothincr,  and  I  dread  to  think 
what  the  calls  may  be." 

Moray  let  fall  the  butt  of  his  gun  as  if 
he  were  groundin<;  arms,  and  his  jaw 
dropped  at  the  same  time.  He  passed 
his  hot  hand  across  his  brow,  from  which 
the  cold  beads  of  perspiration  were  oozing 
already.  But  to  do  him  bare  justice,  he 
was  only  thinking;  of  Grace  —  not  of  him- 
self, or  even  of  Glenconan. 

Ralph  had  nothing  to  say  at  the  mo- 
ment—  no  comfort  to  give.  But  he  felt 
pangs  of  shame  and  bitter  self-reproach 
as  he  remembered  that  his  uncle  would 
willingly  have  got  rid  of  these  shares,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for 
his  mother's  fatal  obstinacy  —  for  Mrs. 
Leslie  liked  good  interest  as  well  as  most 
people.  **  Had  I  given  my  thoughts  to 
practical  business  like  Jack  Venables  — 
had  I  not  gone  dreaming  away  existence 
like  a  moonstruck  idiot  —  nothing  of  this 
need  ever  have  happened,  i  ought  to 
have  used  my  influence  with  my  mother, 
and  seen  that  her  trustees  were  made 
safe." 

Almost  unconsciously  he  moaned  out 
the  reflection  aloud ;  and  Moray  heard  it, 
and  it  awoke  him  from  his  stupor. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Ralph;  I  say  to  you 
what  you  said  to  me  a  few  moments  ago, 
that  you  have  no  cause  to  reproach  your- 
self. The  business  was  mine,  and  mine 
alone,  for  we  know  that  your  uncle  George 
was  but  a  dummy.  Any  interference  of 
yours  would  have  been  unwarrantable, 
and  of  course  we  should  have  resented  it. 
No,  no;  happen  what  will,  always  remem- 
ber you  have  nothing  to  blame  yourself 
for." 

"It  is  generous  of  you  to  say  so,  sir; 
and  to  forget  your  own  troubles  in  try- 
ing to  relieve  mine.  But  your  generosity 
cannot  alter  the  state  of  the  case,  nor 
affect  any  reparation  it  is  in  my  power  to 
make." 

The  first  shock  over,  with  its  terrible 
suddenness,  Moray  was  not  a  man  to  be 
prostrated.  Though  he  might  quiver  like 
the  oak  to  the  tirst  burst  of  the  hurricane, 
he  was  not  a  man  either  to  bend  or  break. 
Though  wind  and  tide  had  for  the  most 
part  been  in  his  favor,  he  had  neverthe- 
less battled  with  the  world  as  a  mere  lad, 
and  had  always  quietly  prided  himself  on 
indomitable  courage  and  the  prompt  res- 
olutions that  were  not  to  be  shaken.  Nor 
did  his  natural  strength  of  mind  or  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  fail  him  in  this  ex- 
tremity. It  was  cliaracteristic  that  as  he 
walked  mechanically  onwards,  while  his 
mind  was  full  of  Grace  and  her  fortunes, 


already  he  was  vaguely  devising;  meaoi  of 
parrying  or  retrieving  the  calamity  tbat 
threatened  them.  '*  Could  I  ODly  see  her 
safe,  could  I  only,  were  it  possible,  keep 
Glenconan  for  her,  even  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  mortgages,  I  would  think  little  mv* 
self  of  going  back  to  the  East,  and  betak* 
ing  myself  to  the  enterprises  I  used  to 
love  so  well.  I  am  strong  as  ever  I  was, 
though  a  little  stiffen"  And  he  stretched 
the  iron  muscles  of  his  arms,  and  expand- 
ed the  breadth  of  his  burly  chest.  ^If 
Grace  were  but  happily  married,  I  mixht 
go  with  an  easy  mind,  though  it  would  be 
hard  to  turn  my  back  on  her  again."  And 
as  he  thought  of  Grace  being  married,  he 
glanced  naturally  at  Leslie,  who  was  stalk- 
ing by  his  side  in  sad  abstraction.  Les* 
lie,  he  knew,  would  welcome  such  a  match ; 
but  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  his  favor- 
ite, Jack  Venables. 

Then  came  a  distraction  which  did  him 
good.  A.S  the  laird,  usually  so  keen, 
seemed  to  have  cast  all  thought  of  the 
shooting  behind  him,  Donald  Ross  be- 
came ireful,  and  then  anxious.  The  dogs 
ranged  unobserved,  and  "  drew  "  through 
the  heather  unnoticed.  Don  had  dropped 
to  a  steady  point;  Flora,  the  most  grace- 
ful of  Gordon  setters,  had  backed  him  io 
an  attitude  of  statuesque  sublimity;  the 
laird  had  walked  past  unheeding;  the 
birds  had  skimmed  away  unharmed. 
Donald's  mind  was  made  up  that  he  must 
be  in  the  presence  of  some  strange  mis- 
fortune, and  to  relieve  his  mind,  he  swore 
at  Don ;  then  stooped  and  patted  hin 
kindly  on  the  head.  Whereupon  that 
sagacious  animal  looked  as  puzzled  as  the 
old  keeper.  Thenceforward  Donald  set 
himself  to  watch  his  master,  as  keenly  as 
one  of  his  terriers  would  have  watched  ao 
otter's  hole.  From  his  place  behind  be 
could  see  little  of  G!enconan*s  face,  bat 
he  studied  his  gestures,  and  the  set  of  his 
shoulders.  The  signs  were  plain  as  print 
to  him,  and  his  worst  suspicions  were  con- 
Armed.  The  faithful  old  fellow  would 
have  given  a  year's  wages  to  know  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  it  at  once.  Bat  his 
native  refinement  reminded  him  tbat  at- 
tention, however  well  meant,  could  hardly 
tail  to  be  offensive,  so  he  fell  back  several 
paces  further  in  the  rear,  by  that  map 
noeuvre  keeping  the  gillie  behind  hin. 
Secure  from  observation,  as  he  tbought« 
his  rugged  features  showed  the  intensity 
of  his  sympathy;  and,  like  Leslie,  be  went 
walking  in  silent  meditation,  lifting  bis 
eyes  occasionally  from  the  ground  to  take 
another  survey  of  his  master. 

On    one    of    these   occasions    Moray 
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chanced  to  turn  round.  He  was  taking  a 
fond  look  down  the  strath  that  might  soon 
be  lost  to  him  forever,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  master  and  the  follower  met.  Donald's 
weather-beaten  face  colored  up  like  a 
girl's,  and  he  felt  painfully  guilty.  As  to 
Moray,  he  understood  it  all;  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  faithful  old  servant  sent  a 
warm  glow  to  his  heart.  He  had  friends 
still — here  was  one  of  the  stanchest  of 
them  —  with  health  and  strength.  Surely 
he  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  after  all ; 
surely  he  might  make  a  manful  fight  for 
his  daughter.  He  made  Donald  a  sign, 
who  came  to  his  side  in  a  moment.  In 
gratitude,  and  something  like  actual  love, 
he  could  have  almost  embraced  the  old 
keeper  in  foreign  fashion ;  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  pressed  his  honest  hand,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
gillie. 

**  It*s  like  that  you  may  have  had  some 
ill  news,  Glenconan;  it  would  take  a  deal 
to  make  you  give  over  the  shooting  in  the 
very  best  of  the  day." 

**  YouVe  right,  Donald ;  I  have  had  bad 
news,  and  in  due  time  you  shall  know  all 
about  it.  But  it's  nothing,  as  I  hope,  that 
may  not  be  got  over;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  remember,  not  a  word  to  Miss 
Grace." 

"'Deed,  Glenconan,  and  vou  may  trust 
me  there,  i  would  rather  be  crushed  to 
death  under  the  stones,  like  poor  Angus, 
than  bring  one  cloud  across  the  sunshine 
of  her  bonnie  face." 

**  I  am  quite  sure  of  it ;  and  now  I  must 
try  to  shoot  a  bit,  or  Hector,  behind  there, 
will  be  having  queer  fancies.  It  may  be 
the  last  time,"  he  added  involuntarily; 
and  Dunaid  groaned  aloud  as  he  heard 
the  sad  ejaculation. 

**  The  Lord  preserve  me,  Glenconan  I 
don^t  say  it's  as  bad  as  that;"  and  he 
threw  so  much  of  heartfelt  melancholy 
into  his  droning  pronunciation  of  the 
**  bad,"  that,  in  other  circumstances,  it 
would  have  made  his  master  smile.  Now 
he  merely  shook  his  head  in  sad  assent  to 
what  sounded  like  the  dying  wail  of  a 
funeral  dirge  on  the  bagpipes  over  the 
departing  glories  of  the  house  of  Moray. 

*'  Bad  as  it  may  be,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  Donald  ;  and  happen  what  may, 
I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness." 

He  felt  strangely  softened  in  his  pres- 
ent mood.  He  had  always  been  a  good 
and  a  liberal  master,  but  now  he  thought 
he  had  never  done  half  enough  for  depen- 
dants who  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
under  the  shadow  of  his  ancient  rooftree. 
How    he    mourned    internally    over    the 


wasted  opportanities  that  might  be  gone 
from  him  never  more  to  return  1 
^  These  thoughts  at  least  found  no  re* 
spouse  io  Donald's  breast.  He  remem- 
bered, as  indeed  he  might,  the  bright, 
high-spirited  t)oy  he  had  taught  to  shoot 
and  throw  a  fly ;  who  had  never  forgotten 
him,  even  when  exiled  among  outlandish 
savages;  who  had  sent  him  home,  by  way 
of  appropriate  souvenirs,  the  heads  and 
skins  of  the  strange  and  outlandish  beasts 
which  garnished  the  walls  of  his  little  cot- 
tage, and  were  the  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
bors for  forty  miles  round.  A  proud  maa 
Donald  had  been,  when  keepers  and  gil- 
lies made  pilgrimages  to  see  them,  gaping 
in  astonishment  as  they  heard  him  descant 
on  the  wonderful  exploits  of  this  modern 
Nimrod.  A  far  prouder  man  he  had 
been,  when  the  Nimrod  would  beat  up  hit 
quarters,  when  he  came  back  to  Glen- 
conan from  the  East  on  his  periodical 
visits.  Donald  had  adored  the  man  who 
had  been  his  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
hero;  though  latterly  he  had  set  up  a 
rival  idol  in  the  person  of  the  laird's  beau- 
tiful daughter.  After  all,  though,  the  two 
were  a  duality  of  deity,  distinct,  no  doubt, 
yet  indivisible  in  his  affections.  They 
had  always  seemed  to  be  removed  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  earthly  calamities 
save  age  and  death,  which  must  come  to 
everytKKly.  Had  any  gay  trifler  played 
false  with  Miss  Grace  —  had  it  been  **  the 
duke"  himself,  or  a  son  of  the  minister  — 
Donald,  though  a  pious  man,  and  a  regu- 
lar church-goer,  inasmuch  as  a  mountain 
walk  of  nine, miles  might  permit,  would 
have  shot  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  a 
hooded  crow.  Now,  in  so  far  as  he  knew, 
this  unknown  evil  had  been  wrought  bv 
no  enemy  in  particular.  Notwithstand- 
ing, and  without  any  spur  of  personal  ani- 
mosity, he  was  just  as  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  master  or  Miss  Grace. 
And  as  the  greater  included  the  less,  be 
longed  40  place  his  little  property  at  their 
disposal;  for  Donald,  who  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  life,  never  doubted  that 
money  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
I  satcl  that  the  greater  included  the  less; 
yet  possibly  his  money  was  more  to  him 
than  his  life.  A  hardy  hillman,  when  hit 
foot  was  on  his  native  cra|^s,  he  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  risking  a  slip  into 
a  bottomless  abyss,  or  a  shot  from  the 
gun  of  some  daring  night-poacher.  That 
was  always  in  the  way  of  his  business. 
But  he  was  a  prudent  Scot  as  he  was  a 
daring  mountaineer,  and  few  men  could 
more  heartily  appreciate  the  possession 
of  riches  superior  to  his  station.    Come 
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what  might,  —  age,  illness,  or  crippled 
limbs,  —  he  might  live  on  his  hardly  saved 
means,  nor  be  burden  even  to  Glenconan. 
The  thought  had  cheered  his  heart 
through  many  a  toilsome  walk,  and  many 
a  lonely  night-watch.  So  when  he  eagerly 
offered  to  give  up  all  to  the  laird,  casting 
the  care  even  of  an  aged  mother  upon 
Providence,  I  need  hardly  say  more  for 
his  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  And  there 
was  no  mistaking  that  he  made  the  offer 
as  if  he  ardently  desired  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted. With  a  prompt  decision  worthy 
of  his  master,  he  assumed  an  air  of  insin- 
uating diplomacy,  sidling  up  to  his  ear 
and  his  elbow,  so  that  even  Mr.  Leslie 
should  not  hear  a  word. 

**  Would  you  be  willing  now  to  do  me  a 
great  kindness,  Glenconan  ?  and  you  must 
allow,  sir,  it  is  not  often  that  I  have  asked 
one." 

**  You  may  be  very  sure  I  will,  Donald, 
if  it  be  in  my  power,"  answered  his  master, 
though  more  than  suspecting  what  was 
coming,  for  the  moment  was  indi£Eerently 
chosen  for  asking  ordinary  favors. 

**  Well,  Glenconan,  it  is  just  this.  You 
and  your  father  before  you  have  done 
everything  for  me  and  mine ;  and  if  I  have 
the  snug  bit  shealing  down  the  glen,  and 
the  bit  money  in  the  bank  at  Dingwall,  it 
all  comes  of  the  kindness  of  the  family. 
And  if  it  was  money  you  were  needing  — 
or  Miss  Grace  either,"  —  here  he  sank  his 
voice  to  a  barely  audible  whisper,  —  "you 
will  take  what  I  have,  whatever —  will  you 
not  now?''  And  to  Donald  the  sum  in 
the  Dingwall  bank  seemed  no  inconsider- 
able fortune. 

The  laird  almost  laughed,  though  he 
was  much  more  inclined  to  weep.  He  was 
as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  Donald,  and 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  refuse 
outright.  At  the  same  time  he  promised 
and  vowed  to  himself,  that  if  ever  the  sun- 
beams should  shine  again  on  his  side  of 
the  brae,  Donald  and  the  old  mother 
should  bask  in  their  warmth.  Now,  neither 
the  presence  of  the  gillie  nor  the  appre- 
hension of  his  secret  getting  wind,  pre- 
vented him  from  grasping  Donald's  horny 
palm  in  his  own. 

**We  can  talk  about  all  that  later, 
Donald,  if  you  please.  I  must  wait  for  the 
present  till  I  see  my  way  a  bit.  But  be 
sure  that  there  is  not  one  of  all  my  friends 
to  whom  I  would  apply  for  assistance 
sooner;  meanwhile,  and  for  the  last  time, 
not  a  word  of  all  this  to  my  daughter." 

Donald  nodded  intelligence;  and  with- 
drew in  a  state  of  intense  glorification, 
which  for  the  moment  made  him  almost 
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forgetful  of  his  master's  troables.  Glen- 
conan had  squeezed  his  hand,  and  turned 
towards  him  in  adversity.  Glenconan 
had  as  good  as  promised  to  Uke  bis  money 
if  he  needed  it.  Glenconan,  in  short,  had 
treated  him  more  than  ever  as  a  friend; 
and  Donald  would  have  liked»as  the  assas- 
sin in  the  border  ballad,  to  be  "backit  in 
pieces  sma\"  by  way  of  showing  bis  grati- 
tude. 

And  the  laird  shot  on  for  two  or  tbree 
hours  like  a  man,  though  perhaps  with 
something  less  than  his  usual  skill  as  a 
marksman.  H  he  had  said  littiCt  be 
thought  the  more.  But  he  did  say  to 
Leslie  before  they  returned  to  the  bousCi 
"It  was  not  for  nothing  I  had  my  fore- 
bodings of  coming  calamities  last  nigbt, 
and  I  could  almost  believe  they  were  sent 
me  as  a  merciful  warning.'* 

CHAPTER  XX. 
MORAY  GOES  THROUGH  THE  MILL. 

To  Leslie,  who  alone  was  the  sharer  in 
his  secrets,  Moray's  behavior  that  evening 
at  the  dinner  table,  and  in  the  dining-rooa 
afterwards,  was  nothing  less  than  heroic 
There  was  no  bravado.  He  might  bave 
been  somewhat  paler  than  was  his  wont; 
in  place  of  turning  to  the  decanters  for  a 
fillip,  he  drank  far  less  than  usual.  But 
he  did  the  honors  with  the  ease  of  a  hos- 
pitable Highlander;  and  the  shrewdest  of 
his  several  sharp-sighted  guests  never  sus- 
pected anything  of  his  inward  anguish. 
The  long-protracted  dinner  was  all  the 
more  trying  that  the  unconscious  Jack 
Venables,  in  the  flush  of  his  last  piece  of 
good  fortune,  was  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits,  and  made  no  attempt  to  suppress 
them.  Why  should  he?  They  were  all 
friends,  and,  as  usual,  nobody  seemed  to 
grudge  him  his  luck.  If  any  one  appeared 
indifferent  to  it  or  jealous  of  it,  it  was 
Leslie ;  and  for  him  Mr.  Venables  could 
make  allowances.  II  Leslie's  gloomy 
silence  affected  him  in  any  way,  it  was 
chiefly  because  it  reminded  bim  of  his 
deep  obligation.  **  Against  any  one  else," 
he  thought,  **  I  should  make  the  running 
at  once,  and  strike  home  with  Grace  and 
her  father,  while  the  iron  is  hot.  But  that 
placid  kind  of  poetical  fellow  takes  thinp 
so  terribly  to  heart;  and  come  what  nay 
of  my  own  matrimonial  prospects,  in  com- 
mon gratitude  I  must  not  make  him  mis- 
erable tor  life.  I  must  feel  my  own  way 
before  I  do  anything  further ;  and  after 
all,  should  Grace  have  the  bad  taste  to 
prefer  him,  1  must  comfort  myself  as  1 
{ may,    and    seek   consolatioa    elscwbere. 
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She  is  an  extremely  bewitching  girl,  no 
doubt ;  but  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it ; "  and  so  think- 
ing, he  looked  critically  towards  Julia 
Winstanley,  who,  catching  his  eyes, 
averted  her  own.  Jack  remembered,  too, 
that  his  cousin  was  an  heiress  ;  but  at  that 
moment  his  confidence  in  his  own  luck 
was  so  great  that  he  was  in  even  a  less 
mercenary  mood  than  usual,  and  he  never 
much  cared  for  money  for  its  own  sake. 
And  so,  under  the  influence  of  the  Cha- 
teau Lafitte,  he  came  to  the  comfortable 
conclusion  that  he  might  demonstrate  his 
gratitude  to  Leslie  with  no  extraordinary 
sacrifice;  that  he  would  be  guided  by 
circumstances  without  su£Eering  himself 
to  be  crushed  by  them. 

But  if  Jack  was  inclined  to  resent  Ralph 
Leskie*s  apathy,  he  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  uncle's  want  of  interest. 
Moray  braced  himself  to  remember  how 
he  would  have  felt  had  the  impending 
calamity  not  been  announced  to  him. 
Then  he  would  have  made  his  nephew's 
stroke  of  success  his  own,  and  set  himself 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  promoting  an 
unusual  gaiety.  While  J^ck,  with  a 
modesty  more  or  less  unaffected,  parried 
the  compliments  his  uncle  paid  him  on  his 
sagacity,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Having  given  Win- 
stanley  due  credit  for  his  advice  once  for 
all,  he  almost  ridiculed  Mr.  Moray  for  pay- 
ing him  any  compliments. 

**  You  seem  inclined  to  put  me  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  who  would  have 
ascribed  all  the  merit  to  the  virtues  of  his 
system  of  education  had  his  daughter 
picked  up  a  purse  in  the  street.  This  plum 
has  dropped  into  my  mouth  because  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  under  the  tree,  and 
I  chanced  to  be  sitting  there  with  my 
mouth  wide  open.  With  you  now,  as  you 
very  well  know,  it  was  altogether  a  diner- 
eot  thing.  You  followed  up  a  first  success 
with  stroke  upon  stroke,  all  ol  them  being 
directly  due  to  your  courage,  foresight, 
and  determination.  I  don't  mean  to  blow 
your  trumpet  at  your  own  table;  but  if  I 
appear  to  flatter  you  in  speaking  the 
simple  truth,  you  ought  to  remember  the 
provocation  you  have  given  me.  Ralph, 
there,  should  consecrate  a  poem  to  your 
commercial  exploits  —  perhaps,  indeed,  he 
is  contemplating^  ooe,  for  he  seems  to  be 
wrapt  in  siieut  meditation.  Or,  better 
still,  you  might  give  us  an  autobiography 
yourself,  in  the  style  of  Daniel  Defoe;  if 
you  were  frankly  circumstantial,  its  suc- 
cess should  be  assured.  It  might  have 
a  run   with    the   rising    generation    like 


*  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  ought  assuredly 
to  throw  Smiles  on  *  Self-help'  into  the 
shade." 

**  Upon  my  word  and  honor  I  agree  with 
you,  Venables,"  chimed  in  Winstanley.  **  I 
never  thought  of  our  good  host  turning 
author;  but  now  that  you  suggest  it,  I 
don't  see  why  he  should  not.  I  dare  say 
he  may  be  as  strong  in  literary  talent 
as  on  other  points — at  all  events,  he 
might  take  Mr.  Leslie  into  a  literary  part- 
nership; and  what  with  Glenconan's 
practical  romance,  and  Mr.  Leslie's  poetry, 
we  should  have  such  a  volume  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen.  What  do  j'^?^  say 
to  it,  Miss  Moray?" 

Miss  Moray  laughed  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  joke,  if  joke  it  was.  But 
apparently  she  thought  the  suggestion 
worth  serious  attention,  for  she  believed 
her  father  to  be  equal  to  anything,  and 
longed  that  justice  should  be  done  to  a 
noble  life,  which  had  had  so  little  of  the 
contamination  of  everyday  trade  about  it. 

Never  in  his  life,  perhaps  —  not  evea 
on  that  fatal  afternoon  —  had  Moray  suf- 
fered so  much  as  from  those  ill-timed 
compliments  and  his  daughter's  playful- 
ness. He  sat  there  tied  to  the  stake,  nor 
could  he  escape  from  it,  while  his  favorite 
nephew  held  firebrands  to  his  epidermis, 
and  bis  daughter  with  loving  eyes  and 
smiling  lips  blew  the  brands  into  a  smoul- 
dering glow,  and  made  his  suilerings  well- 
nigh  intolerable.  Those  successes  of  his, 
to  what  did  they  all  amount  now,  but  the 
remorse  and  disappointments  of  a  wasted 
life?  To  what  had  he  devoted  the 
strength  and  the  powers  of  a  lifetime,  but 
to  preparing  for  himself  this  crowning  bit- 
terness? His  saddest  presentiments  had 
never  foreshadowed  anything  so  bad  ;  and 
judging  b^  the  sharp  measure  meted  out 
to  him,  his  reproaching  conscience  had 
treated  him  only  too  leniently.  Well,  as 
he  paid  such  a  penalty,  surely  his  faults 
would  be  purged ;  ana  at  any  rate  there 
was  some  measure  of  consolation  in  that, 
were  it  not  that  the  sins  of  the  father  were 
being  visited  upon  the  child,  and  that  the 
unconscious  innocent  one  opposite  to  him 
was  to  su£Eer  with  the  guilty. 

But  the  longest  of  all  evenings  must 
have  an  end ;  and  even  with  seasickness 
in  an  Australian  liner,  or  toothache  ia 
the  trans-Continental  express,  we  are  re- 
minded that  time  is  not  eternity.  When 
the  ladies  had  retired  to  bed  and  the  gen- 
tlemen to  the  smoking-room,  Moray  ez« 
cused  himself —  truly  enough — on  the 
score  of  some  business,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Ralph  Leslie,  which  was  acknowledged. 
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Five  minutes  afterwards  they  were 
geiher  in  Moray's  den. 

''My  things  are  packed,  and  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  order  the  dog-cart  to  take 
me  on  to  meet  the  train  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  Leslie. 

*'  I  supposed  as  much,"  returned  his 
uncle,  **and  you  are  right  to  follow  that 
telegram  of  yuurs  to  your  mother  immedi- 
ately. She  will  need  your  presence  and 
advice.  Fortunately  my  sister  is  a  woman 
of  sense  and  spirit;  and  she  keeps  that 
small  jointure,  I  suppose,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,"  re- 
turned Leslie.  *'  In  the  first  place,  the 
creditors  may  have  a  lien  even  upon  a 
secured  income ;  in  the  next  place,  if  I 
know  my  mother  at  all,  if  she  thinks  suf- 
ferers have  any  moral  claim  on  her,  she 
will  never  stand  upon  legal  technicalities." 

"  As  to  her  legal  rights,  I  can  say  noth- 
ing. But  were  she  to  make  any  sacrifice 
such  as  you  suggest,  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  Quixotic.  That,  at  least,  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  ;  and  you  know,  Ralph, 
whether  I  am  likely  to  think  lightly  of 
conscientious  scruples." 

'* Assuredly  not;  and,  no  doubt,  your 
opinion  would  have  great  weight  with  my 
mother.  However,  till  1  have  an  inter- 
view with  her  lawyer,  it  is  premature  to 
discuss  the  point.  I  hope  sincerely,  for 
her  sake,  she  may  have  a  right  to  her 
jointure,  and  that  she  can  stick  to  it  with- 
out any  searchings  of  heart.  Otherwise, 
it  will  be  a  black  look-out  for  her,  and  1 
don*t  know  who  there  is  to  help  her." 

Moray  stared  at  Ralph  in  astonishment, 
which  he  did  not  seek  to  conceal.  And, 
of  course,  Ralph  understood  him,  and  an- 
swered the  look  in  a  rather  injured  tone. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  surely  cannot  possibly 
suppose  that  I  mean  to  continue  master 
of  my  little  property?  It  is  strictly  en- 
tailed, as  you  are  aware,  but  the  rents  are 
at  my  own  disposal;  and  if  your  fortune 
must  be  engulfed  in  this  miserable  wreck, 
you  cannot  imagine  that  I  am  to  save  any- 
thing.?" 

*' Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  do  think  so; 
and  you  are  not  only  justified  in  holding 
to  your  income,  but  bound  to  do  so.  If 
things  are  as  bad  as  we  fear,  you  cannot 
save  me;  for  the  value  of  your  life-rent  of 
Roodholm,  even  could  you  give  a  valid 
title  to  it,  which  I  doubt,  would  be  a  mere 


with  her  jointure.  I  may  be  be^f^ared  for 
a  technicality,  and  hard  it  seems ;  but  yoa 
tell  me  that  the  law  is  clear,  so  there  is 
nothing  for  roe  but  resignation.  If  yoa 
voluntarily  handed  over  your  skio  to  the 
flaying-knives  of  the  liquidators  od  a 
technicality,  you  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
your  family  duties,  and  sio  against  all 
natural  affection." 

Leslie  was  struck  by  the  argument,  bnt 
not  altogether  persuaded.  He  sat  silent, 
turning  the  question  slowly  in  his  mind, 
as  was  his  custom.  So  Moray,  in  his 
anxiety  to  drive  the  argument  home  and 
clench  it,  tried  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
from  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
shrunk. 

**  You  desire  to  ease  your  mind  by  in- 
volving yourself  in  our  common  misfor* 
tune ;  you  don*t  want  to  float  away  on  the 
raft  of  Roodholm,  while  Grace  and  I  go 
down  with  Glenconan  and  all  our  personal 
property.  I  understand  the  feeling,  and 
it  does  you  honor.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  any  one  has  a  claim  on  you  it  is 
we,  rather  than  the  creditors  of  this  most 
unlucky  bank.  You  know  I  do  not  speak 
for  myself;  and  my  speaking  at  all  con* 
mits  me  personally  never  to  accept  a  sin- 
gle shilling  from  you.  But  I  confess  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  know  that  Grace 
as  well  as  your  mother  had  a  friend,  oo 
whose  purse  and  sympathy  I  could  see 
her  fall  back  in  case  of  necessity,  withoat 
any  great  sense  of  humiliation.  There  is 
not  another  man  living  to  whom  1  would 
say  as  much ;  and  remember  that,  after 
all,  you  are  our  nearest  kinsman." 

"If  I  could  only  play  the  Hoax  to  nay 
cousin's  Ruth,"  thought  Ralph;  but  he 
was  too  generous  to  give  expression  to 
the  thought  in  the  circumstances.  Though 
he  would  not  commit  himself  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  he  was  willing  enough  to 
be  convinced  by  such  considerations,  and 
he  intimated  as  much  to  his  uncle,  consid- 
erably to  that  gentleman's  comfort.  The 
next  morning  he  started  for  the  south* 
charged  to  make  all  possible  inquiries  at 
the  fountain-head,  and  to  sift  the  matter 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  bottom. 

*'  Don't  telegraph,  whatever  you  do," 
said  Moray,  **  unless  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  Grace  must  know  nothing  of 
this,  till  we  are  assured  of  the  extent  of 
the  calamity,  and. disclosure  becomes  1^ 
evitable.     But  write  fully,  and  above  all, 


drop  in  the  bucket.  So  much  for  legality  frankly ;  my  best  hope  now  of  an  easy 
or  expediency.  As  for  mor<ility,  I  say  I  mind  is  to  know  the  worst,  that  I  may  lose 
that  ti)e  surrender  would  be  more  Quix- ;  as  little  time  as  possible  in  setting  abovt 
otic  than  the  case  of  your  mother  parting  i  making  the  best  of  it." 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
"THE   METAPHYSICAL  SOCIETY." 


A   RBMINISCBNCB. 


BY   R.   H.    HUTTON. 


[In  the  autumn  of  1868  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
the  Kev.  Charles  Pritchard  —  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  —  were  guests  together  in 
mv  house. 

A  good  deal  of  talk  arose  on  speculative 
subjects,  especially  theology,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  the  idea  was  suggested  of  founding  a 
Theological  Society,  to  di■^cuss  such  questions 
after  the  manner  and  with  the  freedom  of  an 
ordinary  scientific  society. 

I  volunteered  to  endeavor  to  bring  such  a 
body  together  if  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard would  promise  to  belong  to  it,  and  I  then 
consulted  other  friends,  beginning  with  Dean 
Stanley,  Dean  Alford,  Archbishop  Manning, 
the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Dr.  Ward  of  the  Diilh 
lin  Rrvicw^  Mr.  R.  II.  Iluttonof  the  Spectator^ 
and  one  or  two  more,  finding  them  all  willing 
to  join.  I  next  went  to  "  the  opposition,"  and, 
explaining  our  plan,  found  Professor  Huxley, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others  equally 
ready  to  co-operate. 

The  originally  intended  name  of  Theological 
Society  was  dropped  in  favor  of  "  Metaphysical 
Society,"  umler  which  full  discussion  of  the 
largest  range  of  topics  from  all  points  of  view 
could  be  l^etter  insured,  and  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1869,  we  held  our  first  meeting  at  Wil- 
lis's Rooms. 

I  remember  Mr.  Froude  —  who  was  among 
our  first  members  —  saying,  that,  if  we  hung 
together  for  twelve  months,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history.  But 
we  "hung  together  "  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
meeting  once  a  month,  usually  at  an  hotel, 
where,  after  dining  together,  a  paper  was  read 
by  some  member,  and  afterwards  discussed. 
Mr.  Tennyson  s  remark  at  an  early  meeting 
seemed  ahvays  borne  in  mind  —  that  "modern 
science  ouglu,  at  any  rate,  to  have  taught  us 
one  thing  —  how  to  separate  light  from  heat." 

When  the  list  of  members  and  the  character 
of  the  subjects  discussed  are  considered,  many 
will  agree  that  it  is  matter  for  congratulation, 
and  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times,  that  such  a 
society  should  have  lived  its  full  life  in  Lon- 
don in  entire  harmony  It  came  to  an  end 
because,  after  twelve  years  of  debating,  there 
seemed  litilc  to  be  said  which  had  not  already 
been  repeated  more  than  once.  The  members 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Dean  Stanley. 
Archbishop  Manning, 
The  Uishop  of  St.  David's. 
The  Archl.)ishop  of  York. 
Prof.  Huxley. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


Prof.  Tyndall. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

Lord  Sel  borne. 

Prof.  Clifford. 

Father  Dalgairns. 

Sir  James  Stephen. 

Dr.  Ward. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Dean  Alford. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Mr.  Ruskin. 

Mr.  Froude. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowe. 

Rev.  Prof.  Maurice. 

Rev.  Prof.  Pritchard. 

Prof.  Robertson. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

Lord  Arthur  Russell. 

Rev.  Canon  Barry. 

Rev.  James  Martineau. 

Prof.  Seeley. 

Mr.  Walter  Bagehot 

Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Rev.  Mark  Pattison. 

Dr.  Carpenter. 

Prof.  Lushington. 

Mr.  Shadworth  Hodson. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

Mr.  John  Morley. 

Sir  William  Gull. 

Dr.  Gasquet. 

Prof.  Fraser. 
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Mr.  James  liinton. 
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Prof.  Barnes  Upton. 

Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Boulton. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pollock. 

Dr.  Acland. 

Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Mr.  James  Knowles. 

Amongst  our  chairmen  —  appointed  annu- 
ally, but  sometimes  serving  for  two  years  suc- 
cessively—  were  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Martineau,  Lord  Selborne,  and 
Lord  Arthur  Russell. 

The  character  of  the  subjects  brought  for- 
ward may  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  papers,  and  as  the  discussions  were  ab- 
solutely confidential  and  unreported,  they  were 
almost  always  of  much  animation  and  interest 
They  suggested  to  myself  (as  Hon.  Sec  to  the 
society)  the  idea  of  the  **  Modern  Symposium  " 
which  several  times  appeared  in  this  review. 
The  following  were  amongst  the  papers  read 
before  the  society  :  — 

The  Theory  of  Causation. 
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The  Theory  of  a  Soul. 

Is  God  unknowable? 

What  is  Death  ? 

Will  and  Responsibility. 

The  Scientitic  Basis  of  Morals. 

The  Nature  and  Authority  of  Miracle. 

Has  a  Frog  a  Soul  ? 

On  the  words  Nature,  Natural,  and  Super- 
natural. 

The  Ethics  of  Belief. 

What  is  Matter  ? 

The  Soul  before  and  after  Death. 

What  is  a  Lie  ? 

How  do  we  come  by  our  Knowledge  ? 

The  Personality  of  God. 

The  Verification  of  Beliefs. 

The  Emotion  of  Conviction. 

Memory  as  an  Intuitive  Faculty. 

The  Relation  of  Will  to  Thought 

Matter  and  Force.- 

The  Absolute. 

The  Nature  of  Things  in  Themselves. 

The  Nature  of  the  Moral  Principle. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

The  Arguments  for  a  Future  Life. 

Hospitals  for  Incurables  from  a  Moral  Point 
of  View. 

Double  Truth. 

The  subjoined  article,  kindly  volunteered  by 
Mr.  Hutton,  was  suggested  by  him,  not  as  a 
portrait  of  any  actual  meeting,  but  as  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  sort  of  debate  that  used  to  go 
on.  Its  faithfulness  is  remarkable,  except  for 
the  omission  i)f  his  own  valuable  part  in  the 
discussion.  —  Editor  Nineteenth  Century.^ 

The  following  attempt  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  a  typical  meeting  of  the  once 
rather  famous  Metaphysical  Society,  of 
which  I  was  throughout  a  member,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  contain* 
in<2;  a  historical  report  of  an  individual 
debate.  No  such  reports  were,  so  far  as 
I  know,  ever  taken.  But  to  a  rather  dili- 
gent member  of  the  society  there  were 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  learning  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  more  eminent  members 
on  such  a  subject  as  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting  here  selected  for  treatment ;  and 
though  it  is  likely  enough  that  none  of 
them,  except  of  course  Dr.  Ward,  whose 
paper  was  really  read  (though  he  may  have 
made  no  final  reply),  spoke  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  as  I  have  imputed  to 
them ;  and  though  several  of  those  to 
whom  1  have  attributed  remarks  may  not 
have  been  present  at  this  particular  dis- 
cussion at  all,  yet  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
be  found  to  have  misrepresented  any  of 
their  views.*  H  I  have,  the  responsibility 
and  fault  are  mine. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  S(^ 
ciety  which  was  held  on  the  lotb  of  De- 
cember, 1872,  Dr.  Ward  was  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  question,  ^  Cao  experience 
prove  the  uniformity  of  nature?  "    **  Mid- 
dlemarch  "  had  been  completed  and  pol^ 
lished  a  few  days  previously.    On  the  day 
following  the  meeting  the  Convocatioo  of 
Oxford  was  to  vote  upon  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Burgon  and   Dean  GottI> 
burn,  whether  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
(then  Dr.  Stanley)  should  be  excluded  for 
his  heresies  from  the  list  of  select  preach- 
ers at  Oxford  or  not.    The  *' claimant " 
was  still  starring  it  in  the  provinces  in  the 
interval  between  bis  first   trial  and  bis 
second.    Thus  the  dinner  itself  was  lively, 
though  several  of  the  more  distinguished 
members  did  not  enter  till  the  hoar  for 
reading  the  paper  had  arrived.    One  might 
have  heard  Professor  Huxley  flashing  out 
a  sceptical  defence  of  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  Board  Schools  at  one  end  of  the  tabk^ 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  deep  bass  re> 
marks  on  the  claimant's  adroit  use  of  bit 
committal  for  perjury,  at  another,  and  in 
eager  discussion  of  the  various  merits  of 
Lydgate  and  Rosamond  at  a  third.  **  Ideal 
Ward,"  as  he  used  to  be  called,  from  the 
work  on  the  *'  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church," 
for  which  he  had  lost  his  degree  nearly 
thirty  years  earlier  at  Oxford,  was  cbnck> 
ling  with  a  little  malicious  satisfaction 
over  the  floundering  of  the  orthodox  clcr^ 
gy,  in  their  attempts  to  express  safely 
their  dislike  of  Dean  Stanley's  latitudinn* 
rianism,  without  bringing  the  Establish- 
ment about  their  ears.    He  thought  «e 
might  as  well  expect  the  uniformity  of  nn* 
ture  to  be  disproved  by  the  efforts  of  spir- 
itualists to  turn  a  table,  as  the  flood  of 
latitudinarian  thought  to  be  arrested  by 
Mr.  Burgoo's  and    Dean  Goulburn's  si- 
te mpt  to  exclude  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster from  the  list  of  select  preachers  at 
Oxford.    Father  Dalgairns,  one  of  Dr. 
Newman's  immediate  followers,  who  left 
the  English  Church  and  entered  the  Ora- 
tory of  St.  Philip  Neri  with  him,  a  maoof 
singular  sweetness  and  openness  of  cba^ 
acter,  with  something  of  a  French  type  of 
playfulness  in  his  expression,  discoursed 
to  me   eloquently  on   the   noble   etblcd 
character  of  George  Eliot's  novels,  and 
the  penetrating  disbelief  in  all  but  bomaa 
excellence  by  which  they  are  pervaded 
Implicitly  he  intended  to  convey  to  me,  I 
thought,  that  nowhere  but  in  the  Roman 


commas.    Whenever  no  inverted  oonmat  are  Med  te 

*  Wheiv.>vcr  those  views  were  actually  given  in  the  '  words  and  thoughts  are  mioet  though  I  believe  them  M 
words  here  u<:cd,  though  occurring  in  the  reading  of     represent  faithfully  the  views  of  tbt  Ipeaken  tO 
other  papers,  1  have  always  ptaced  them  in  inverted  ,  they  are  attributed.  —  R.  U.  H. 
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Church  could  you  find  any  real  break- 
water against  an  incredulity  which  could 
survive  even  the  aspirations  of  so  noble  a 
nature  as  hers.  And  as  I  listened  to  this 
eloquent  exposition  with  one  ear,  the 
sound  of  Professor  TyndalTs  eloquent 
Irish  voice,  descanting  on  the  proposal 
for  a  *' prayer-gauge,"  which  had  lately 
been  made  in  the  Contemporary  Review^ 
by  testing  the  efficacy  of  prayer  on  a;se- 
lected  hospital  ward,  captivated  the  other. 
Everything  alike  spoke  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fermentation  of  opinion  in  the  society 
around  us.  Moral  and  intellectual  '*  yeast " 
was  as  hard  at  work  multiplying  its  fun- 
goid forms  in  the  men  who  met  at  that 
table,  as  even  in  the  period  of  the  Re- 
oaissance  itself. 

I  was  very  much  struck  then,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards,  by  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  expression  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  our  society  and  all 
the  others.  No  men  could  be  more  dif- 
ferent amongst  themselves  than  Dr.  Ward 
and  Father  Dalgairns  and  Archbishop 
Manning,  all  of  them  converts  to  the  Ro- 
man Church.  But,  nevertheless,  all  had 
upon  them  that  curious  stamp  of  definite 
spiritual  authority,  which  I  have  never 
noticed  on  any  faces  but  those  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
have  passed  through  a  pretty  long  period 
of  subjection  to  the  authority  they  ac- 
knowledge. In  the  Metaphysical  Society 
itself  there  was  every  type  of  spiritual  and 
moral  expression.  The  wistful  and  san- 
guine, I  had  almost  said  hectic  idealism, 
of  James  Hinton  struck  me  much  more 
than  anything  he  contrived  to  convey  by 
his  remarks.  The  noble  and  steadfast, 
but  somewhat  melancholy  faith,  which 
seemed  to  be  sculptured  on  Dr.  Marti- 
neau's  massive  brow,  shaded  off  into  wist- 
fulness  in  the  glance  of  his  eves.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  who  always  hacl  a  definite 
standard  for  every  question  which  he  re- 
garded as  discussable  at  all,  yet  made  you 
feel  that  his  slender  definite  creed  in  no 
respect  represented  the  cravings  of  his 
large  nature.  Professor  Tyndall's  elo- 
quent addresses  frequently  culminated 
with  some  pathetic  indication  of  the  mys- 
tery which  to  hiim  surrounded  the  moral 
life.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  gigantic 
force,  expended  generally  in  some  work 
of  iconoclasm,  always  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  revenging  himselt 
on  what  he  could  not  believe,  for  the  dis- 
appointment he  had  felt  in  not  being  able 
to  retain  the  beliefs  of  his  youth.  But 
in  the  countenances  of  our  Roman  Cath- 
olic  members   there  was  no  wistfulness, 


rather  an  expression  which  I  might  al- 
most describe  as  a  blending  of  grateful 
humility  with  involuntary  satiety,  —  gen- 
uine  humility,  genuine  thankfulness  for 
the  authority  on  which  they  anchored 
themselves,  but  something  also  of  a  feel- 
ing of  the  redundance  of  that  authority, 
and  of  the  redundance  of  those  provisions 
for  their  spiritual  life  of  which  almost  all 
our  other  members  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  had  but  a  bare  and  scanty  pasturage. 

Dr.  Ward,  who  was  to  read  the  paper 
of  the  evening,  struck  roe  as  one  of  our 
most  unique  members.  His  mind  was,  to 
his  own  apprehension  at  least,  all  strong 
lights  and  dark  shadows.  Either  he 
was  absolutely,  indefensibly,  "superabun- 
dantly "  certain,  or  he  knew  no  more 
**than  a  baby,''  to  use  his  favorite  simile, 
about  the  subjects  1  conversed  with  him 
upon.  On  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  instance,  he  always  maintained 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  a  baby,  though 
really  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  it.  Oq 
the  questions  arising  out  of  papal  bulls 
he  would  often  say  that  he  was  as  abso- 
lutely and  superabundantly  certain  as  he 
was  of  his  own  existence.  Then  he  was 
a  very  decided  humorist.  He  looked  like 
a  country  squire,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was,  1  believe,  generally  called  **  Squeer 
Ward,"  but  if  you  talked  to  him  about 
horses  or  land,  he  would  look  at  you  as  if 
you  were  talking  in  an  unknown  language, 
and  would  describe,  in  most  extravagant 
and  humorous  terms,  his  many  rides  in 
search  of  health,  and  the  profound  fear 
with  which,  whenever  the  animal  showed 
the  least  sign  of  spirit,  he  would  cry  out, 
"Take  me  off!  take  me  ofiE!"  He  was 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  active  me.mi- 
bers  of  our  society,  as  long  as  his  health 
lasted  —  most  friendly  to  everybody, 
though  full  of  amazement  at  the  depth  to 
which  scepticism  had  undermined  the 
creed  of  many  amongst  us.  A  more  can- 
did man  I  never  knew.  He  never  ignored 
a  difficulty,  and  never  attempted  to  ex- 
press an  indistinct  idea.  His  metaphys- 
ics were  as  sharp  cut  as  crystals.  He 
never  seemed  to  see  the  half-lights  of  a 
question  at  all.  There  was  no  penumbra 
in  his  mind;  or,  at  least,  what  he  could 
not  grasp  clearly,  he  treated  as  if  he  could 
not  apprehend  at  all. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  the  cloth 
removed,  a  waiter  entered  with  sheets  of 
foolscap  and  pens  for  each  of  the  mem- 
bers, of  which  very  little  use  was  made. 
The  ascetic  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
every  nerve  in  his  face  expressive  of  some 
vivid  feeling,  entered,  and   was  quickly 
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followed  by  Dr.  Martioeau.  Then  came 
Mr.  HintOD,  glancin<;  round  the  room 
with  a  modest,  half-humorous  furtiveness, 
as  he  seated  himself  amonjrst  us.  Then 
Dr.  Ward  began  his  paper.  He  asked 
how  mere  experience  could  prove  a  uni- 
versal truth  without  examining  in  detail 
every  plausibly  asserted  exception  to  that 
truth,  and  disproving  the  reality  of  the 
exception.  He  asked  whether  those  who 
believe  most  fervently  in  the  uniformity 
of  nature  ever  show  the  slightest  anxiety 
to  examine  asserted  exceptions.  He  im- 
agined, he  said,  that  what  impresses  phys- 
icists is  the  fruitfulness  of  inductive 
science,  with  the  reasonable  inference 
that  inductive  science  could  not  be  the 
fruitful  field  of  discovery  it  is,  unless  it 
rested  on  a  legitimate  basis,  which  basis 
could  be  no  other  than  a  principle  of  uni- 
formity. Dr.  Ward  answered  that  the 
belief  in  genuine  exceptions  to  the  law  of 
uniform  phenomenal  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, does  not  in  the  least  degree 
invalidate  this  assumption  of  the  general 
uniformity  of  nature,  if  these  exceptions 
are  announced,  as  in  the  case  of  miracles 
they  always  must  be,  as  demonstrating 
the  interposition  of  some  spiritual  power 
which  is  not  phenomenal,  between  the 
antecedent  and  its  natural  consequent, — 
which  interposition  it  is  that  alone  inter- 
rupts the  order  of  phenomenal  antece- 
dence and  consequence.  "Suppose,"  he 
said,  **  that  every  Englishman,  by  invok- 
ing St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  could  put 
his  hand  into  the  fire  without  injury. 
Why,  the  very  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid 
injury  he  must  invoke  the  saint's  name, 
would  ever  keep  fresh  and  firm  in  his 
mind  the  conviction  that  fire  does  natu- 
rally burn.  He  would  therefore  as  un- 
questioningly  in  all  his  physical  researches 
assume  this  to  be  the  natural  property  of 
fire,  as  though  God  had  never  wrought  a 
miracle  at  all.  In  fact,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  is  always  one 
of  the  most  indubitable  laws  of  nature 
which  a  miracle  overrides,  and  those  who 
wish  most  to  magnify  the  miracle,  are  led 
by  that  very  fact  to  dwell  with  special 
urgency  on  the  otherwise  universal  prev- 
alence of  the  law.*'  There  was  a  short 
pause  when  Dr.  Ward  had  concluded  his 
paper,  which  was  soon  ended  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxlev,  who  broke  off  short  in  a 
very  grapiiic  sketch  he  had  been  making 
on  his  sheet  ot  foolscap  as  he  listened. 

Dr.  Ward,  said  Professor  Huxley,  had 
told  us  witi)  perfect  truth  that  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  was  only  held  by  even 
the  most  thoroughgoiog  of  clear-minded 


physicists,  as  a  fruitful  workiDjr  hypoth^ 
sis,  the  assumption  of  which  had  fed  to  a 
vast  number  of  discoveries,  which  could 
not  have  been  effected  without  it.  If  ihey 
could  not  assume  that  under  heat  the 
vapor  of  water  would  expand  one  day  as 
it  had  expanded  the  previous  day,  oo  lo- 
comotive would  be  of  any  use;  if  they 
could  not  assume  that  under  certain  given 
conditions  the  majority  of  seeds  put  into 
the  ground  would  spring  up  and  reproduce 
similar  seed,  no  fields  would  be  sown  and 
no  harvest  would  be  reaped.  In  innu- 
merable cases  where  the  same  antece> 
dents  had  apparently  not  been  followed 
by  the  same  consequents,  thinking  men 
had  taken  for  granted  that  they  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  antece- 
dents to  be  the  same,  and  had  found  that 
they  were  right,  and  that  the  difference  in 
the  antecedents  had  really  been  followed 
by  the  difference  in  the  consequents.  Hei 
for  his  part,  should  not  object  at  all  to 
examine  into  any  presumptive  case  of 
miracle  sufficiently  strong  to  prove  that 
in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  English- 
men had  been  enabled  to  thrust  their 
hands  into  the  fire  without  injury,  by 
adopting  so  simple  a  safeguard  as  calling 
on  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  But  the 
truth  was,  that  asserted  miracles  were  too 
sparse  and  rare,  and  too  uniformly  accom* 
panied  by  indications  of  either  gross 
credulity  or  bad  faith,  to  furnish  an  inves- 
tigator jealous  of  his  time,  and  not  able  to 
waste  his  strength  on  futile  inquiries,  with 
a  sufficient  basis  for  investigation.  Men 
of  science  were  too  busy  in  their  fruitfol 
vocation  to  hunt  up  the  true  explanation 
of  cases  of  attested  miracle,  complicated 
as  they  generally  were  with  all  sorts  of 
violent  prepossessions  and  confusing  tnny 
tions.  He,  for  his  part,  did  not  pretend 
that  the  physical  uniformity  of  oaiare 
could  be  absolutely  proved.  He  was  con- 
tent to  know  that  his**  working  hypoth^ 
sis  "  had  been  proved  to  be  invaluable  t» 
the  test  of  innumerable  discoveries,  which 
could  never  have  been  made  had  not  thai 
working  hypothesis  been  assumed.  1^ 
deed,  what  evidence  has  any  man  even 
for  the  existence  of  his  own  home  and 
family,  better  than  that  of  a  fruitful  hy- 
pothesis, which  has  time  after  time  re- 
sulted in  the  expected  verification?  No 
man  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
home  he  left  an  hour  ago  is  standing 
where  it  did,  or  that  the  family  he  left  iu 
it  are  still  in  life;  still,  if  he  acts  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  there,  he  will,  hi 
innumerable  cases,  be  rewarded  for 
ing  that  assumption,  by  finding  bin 
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tations  verified,  and  in   but   a  very  few 
cases  indeed  be  disappointed. 

If,  then,  Dr.  Ward  asks,  said  Professor 
Huxley,  whether  or  not  I  hold  that  expe- 
rience can,  in  a  mathematical  sense, ^r^t/^ 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  I  answer  that  I 
do  not  believe  it;  that  I  believe  only  that, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  uniformity  of 
nature,  we  have  a  workin<;  hypothesis  of 
the  most  potent  kind,  which  I  have  never 
found  to  fail  me.  But  further,  if  I  might 
use  the  word  "believe"  loosely,  though 
with  much  less  looseness  than  that  with 
which  men  who  are  not  students  of  sci 
ence  habitually  use  it,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  a  belief  that  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  proved  by  experience,  for  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  think  that  half 
the  ** demonstrated"  beliefs  of  metaphy- 
sicians are  even  a  tenth  part  as  trust- 
worthy as  the  great  working  hypothesis  of 
science.  The  man  of  science,  however, 
**  who  commits  himself  to  even  one  state- 
ment which  turns  out  to  be  devoid  of  good 
foundation,  loses  somewhat  of  bis  reputa- 
tion among  his  fellows,  and  if  he  is  guilty 
of  the  same  error  often  he  loses  not  only 
bis  intellectual  but  his  moral  standing 
among  them ;  for  it  is  justly  felt  that  er- 
rors of  this  kind  have  their  root  rather 
in  the  moral  than  in  the  intellectual  na- 
ture.'* That,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason 
why  men  of  science  are  so  chary  of  inves- 
tigating the  trustworthiness  of  the  sot- 
disant  miracles  to  which  Dr.  Ward  is  so 
anxious  that  we  should  pay  an  attention 
much  greater  than  any  which  in  my  opin- 
ion they  deserve.  For  the  scientific  man 
justly  fears  that  if  he  investigates  them 
thoroughly,  he  shall  wound  many  amiable 
men*s  hearts,  and  that  if  he  does  not 
wound  amiable  men*s  hearts  he  shall  com- 
promise his  own  character  as  a  man  of 
science. 

As  Professor  Huxley's  rich  and  reso- 
nant voice  died  away.  Father  Dalgairns, 
after  looking  modestly  round  to  see 
whether  any  one  else  desired  to  speak, 
began  in  tones  of  great  sweetness:  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  implied  that  to  the  sci- 
entific student  the  words  **  I  believe" 
have  a  stricter  and  more  binding  force 
than  they  have  to  us  theologians.  H  it 
really  be  so,  it  is  very  much  to  our  shame, 
for  no  words  can  be  conceived  which  are 
to  us  more  solemn  and  more  charged  with 
moral  obligation.  But  1  confess  that  the 
drift  of  Professor  Huxley's  remarks  hardly 
bore  out  to  my  mind  the  burden  of  his 
peroration.  It  seems  that  a  **  working 
hypothesis  '*  is  the  modest  phrase  which 
represents  even  the  very  maximum  of  sci- 


entific belief,  for  would  Professor  Huxley 
admit  that  he  has  any  belief,  except  of 
course  one  resting  on  an  immediately 
present  consciousness,  deeper  than  his 
belief  io  the  uniformity  of  nature?  I 
suppose  not.  Now  theologians  are  ac* 
customed  to  assert,  and  I  think  with  jus* 
tice,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any 
belief  —  whether  it  be  only  a  working 
hypothesis  or  something  more  —  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  without  basing  it  on 
the  irrefragable  trustworthiness  of  the 
human  faculties.  In  one  of  our  earliest 
discussions  Dr.  Ward  proved  his  case  that 
on  the  irrefragable  trustworthiness  of 
memory,  for  example,  for  all  facts  which 
it  positively  asserts,  rests  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  knowledge ;  and  this  in  a 
sense  much  deeper  than  any  such  expres* 
sion  as  **  working  hypothesis "  will  ex« 
press.  Without  assuming  this  irrefraga* 
ble  trustworthiness,  Dr.  Ward  has  re* 
minded  us  that  I  could  not  know  that  I 
am  replying  to  Professor  Huxley  at  all, 
or  indeed  who  I  myself  am,  or  who  is 
Professor  Huxley.  Without  absolutely 
assuming  the  trustworthiness  of  memory, 
how  should  I  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
a  conception  of  that  expressive  person* 
ality  from  whose  mouth  the  weighty  ut* 
terances  we  have  just  heard  proceeded  ? 
Vet  if  you  grant  me  the  trustworthiness 
of  memory,  when  it  speaks  positively  of 
a  recent  experience,  can  you  deny  me  the 
trustworthiness  of  other  human  faculties 
equally  fundamental  ?  Is  my  **  belief"  in 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  holiness  and  sin,  any  less  trust- 
worthy than  my  belief  in  the  asseverations 
of  my  memory  ?  Did  not  Professor  Hux- 
ley himself  suggest  in  his  closing  remarks 
that  the  moral  roots  of  our  nature  strike 
deeper  than  the  intellectual  roots ;  in 
other  words,  that  if  memory  be  much 
more  than  a  '*  working  hypothesis,"  if  its 
trustworthiness  he  the  condition  without 
which  no  working  hypothesis  would  be 
even  possible,  there  are  moral  conditions 
of  our  nature  quite  as  fundamental  as 
even  the  trustworthiness  of  memory  it* 
self?  I  hold  it,  I  confess,  most  irrational 
to  have  an  absolute  and  undoubting  be- 
lief in  the  uniformity  of  nature  based  on 
any  accumulation  of  experience,  for  no 
such  accumulation  of  experience  is  possi- 
ble at  all  without  an  absolute  and  un- 
doubting belief  in  the  past,  and  this  no 
merely  present  experience  can  possibly 
give  us.  And  I  hold  such  a  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  based  on  anything 
but.tbe  trustworthiness  of  our  faculties,  to 
be  irrational,  for  precisely  the  same  kind 
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of  reason  for  which  I  hold  it  to  be  irra- 
tional to  question  the  belief  in  God.  The 
solemnity  which  Professor  Huxley  at- 
taches to  the  words  **  I  believe,"  I  attach 
to  them  also.  Moreover,  I  could  not  use 
them  in  their  fullest  sense  of  anything 
which  I  ret^ard  merely  as  a  **  working 
hypothesis,"  however  fruitful.  But  I  deny 
that  we  theologians  regard  our  deepest 
creed  as  a  working  hypothesis  at  all.  We 
accept  the  words  **  I  believe  in  God,"  as 
we  accept  the  words  '*  I  believe  in  the  ab- 
solute attestations  of  memory,*'  as  simply 
forced  upon  us  by  a  higher  intuition  than 
any  inductive  law  can  engender.  When 
I  say  "  I  believe  in  God,"  I  use  the  word 
believe  just  as  I  use  it  when  I  say  **  I  be- 
lieve in  moral  obligation,"  and  when  I  say 
*'  I  believe  in  moral  obligation,"  I  use  the 
word  believe  just  as  I  do  when  I  say  **  I 
believe  in  the  attestations  of  memory." 
"God  is  not  necessary  only  to  my  concep- 
tion of  morality.  His  existence  is  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  obligation."  I 
know  God  by  **a  combination  of  intuition 
and  experience,  which  is  Kant's  condi- 
tion of  knowledge.  If  there  be  a  God, 
our  imagination  would  present  him  to  us 
as  inflicting  pain  on  the  violator  of  his  law, 
and  lo  !  the  imagination  turns  out  to  be 
an  experienced  fact.  The  Unknowable 
suddenly  stabs  me  to  the  heart."  I  be* 
lieve  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  believe  in  every 
other  high  probability  —  for  instance,  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  believe  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  1  believe  in 
God  in  the  sense  in  which  I  believe  in 
pain  and  pleasure,  in  space  and  time,  in 
right  and  wrong,  in  myself,  in  that  which 
curbs  me,  governs  me,  besets  me  behind 
and  before,  and  lays  its  hand  upon  me. 
The  uniformity  of  nature,  though  a  very 
useful  working  hypothesis,  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  admits,  unproved  and  un- 
provable as  a  final  truth  of  reason.  But 
**  if  I  do  not  know  God,  then  1  know  noth- 
ing whatsoever,"  for  if  •*  the  pillared  pave- 
ment is  rottenness,"  then  surely  also  is 
**eartl)*s  base  built  on  stubble." 

There  was  a  certain  perceptible  reluc- 
tance to  follow  Father  Dalgairns,  which 
lasted  some  couple  of  minutes.  Then  we 
heard  a  deep-toned,  musical  voice,  which 
dwelt  with  slow  emphasis  on  the  most  im- 
portant words  of  each  sentence,  and  which 
gave  a  singular  force  to  the  irony  with 
which  the  speaker's  expressions  of  belief 
were  freely  mingled.  It  was  Mr.  Rubkin, 
**  The  question,"  he  said,  **  Can  experi- 
ence prove  the  uniformity  of  nature  .**  is, 
in  my  mind,  so  assuredly  answerable  with 


the  negative  which  the  writer  appeared  to 
desire,  that  precisely  on  that  ground  the 
performance  of  any  so-called  miracles 
whatever  would  be  really  unimpressive  to 
me.  I  f  a  second  Joshua  to*morrow  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  it 
obeyed  him,  and  he  therefore  claimed  def- 
erence as  a  miracle-worker,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  answer,  *  What  I  a  miracle  that 
the  sun  stands  still  ?  —  not  at  all.  I  was 
always  expecting  it  would.  The  only 
wonder  to  me  was  its  going  on.'  But 
even  assuming  the  demonstrable  uniform- 
ity of  the  laws  or  customs  of  nature  which 
are  known  to  us,  it  remains  to  me  a  diffi- 
cult question  what  measure  of  interfer- 
ence with  such  law  or  custom  we  might 
logically  hold  miraculous,  and  what,  on 
the  contrary,  we  should  treat  only  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  some  other  law  hith- 
erto undiscovered.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  case  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of 
several  leading  physicians  in  Paris,  io 
which  a  peasant  girl,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  morbid  excitement,  was  able  to 
move  objects  at  some  distance  from  her 
without  touching  them.  Taking  the  efi- 
dence  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  faculty  would  only,  I 
suppose,  justify  us  in  concluding  that 
some  new  vital  energy  was  developiog 
itself  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life, 
and  not  that  any  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature  had  taken  place.  Yet  the 
generally  obstinate  refusal  of  men  of  sci- 
ence to  receive  any  verbal  witness  of  such 
facts,  is  a  proof  that  they  believe  then 
contrary  to  a  code  of  law  which  is  more 
or  less  complete  in  their  experience,  aod 
altogether  complete  in  their  conception; 
and  I  think  it  is  therefore  the  province  of 
some  one  of  our  scientific  members  to  lay 
down  for  us  the  true  pnnciple  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  the  miraculous  violar 
tion  of  a  known  law  from  the  natural  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  one."  *'  However," 
he  proceeded,  *Mhe  two  -main  facts  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  that  the  historical 
record  of  miracle  is  always  of  ioconstaat 
power,  and  that  our  own  actual  energies 
are  inconstant  almost  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  worthiness.  First,  I  say  the  his- 
tory of  miracle  is  of  inconstant  power. 
St.  Paul  raises  Eutychus  from  death,  and 
his  garments  effect  miraculous  cure«  ycC 
:  he  leaves  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  rcfr 
I  ognizes  only  the '  mercy  of  God  in  the 
^  recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  and,  like  aiy 
'  uninspired  physician,  recommends  TiB^ 
thy  wine  for  his  infirmities.  And  io  tht 
second  place,  our  own  energies  are  incot- 
,  stant  almost  in  proportion  to  their  nobis* 
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ness.  We  breathe  with  regularity,  and 
can  count  upon  the  strength  necessary  for 
common  tasks,  but  the  record  of  our  best 
work  and  our  happiest  moments  is  always 
one  of  success  which  we  did  not  expect, 
and  of  enthusiasm  which  we  could  not 
prolonj;." 

As  Mr.  Ruskin  ceased,  Walter  Bagehot, 
the  then  editor  of  the  Economist^  and  a 
favorite  amongst  us  for  his  literary  bril- 
liance, opened  his  wide  black  eyes,  and, 
gulping  down  what  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
clination to  laugh  at  some  recollection  of 
his  own,  said  :  Mr.  Ruskin's  remark  that 
he  had  always  been  expecting  the  sun  to 
stand  still  was  to  me  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, because,  as  I  have  formerly  told  the 
society,  whatever  may  be  the  grounds  for 
assuming  the  uniformity  of  nature,  I  hold 
that  there  is  nothing  which  the  natural 
mind  of  man,  unless  subjected  to  a  very 
serious  discipline  for  the  express  purpose 
of  producing  that  belief,  is  less  likely  to 
assume.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  ventured  to 
express  in  this  room  the  opinion  that 
credulity  is  the  natural  condition  of  al- 
most every  man.  '*  Every  child,"  I  said, 
**  believes  what  the  footman  tells  it,  what 
the  nurse  tells  it,  and  what  its  mother 
tells  Kt,  and  probably  every  one's  mem- 
ory will  carry  him  back  to  the  horrid 
mass  of  miscellaneous  confusion  which  he 
acquired  by  believing  all  he  heard.*'  I 
hold  that  children  believe  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  imaginations  quite  as  confi- 
dently as  they  believe  in  the  asseverations 
of  their  memories;  and  if  grown-up  men 
do  not,  it  is  only  that  their  credulity  has 
been  battered  out  of  them  by  the  hard 
discipline  of  constant  disappointment. 
What  can  be  better  evidence  that  there  is 
at  least  no  a  priori  bcWtl  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  than  the  delight  in  fairy 
tales,  which,  certainly  in  childhood,  are 
accepted  with  quite  as  much  private  be- 
lief that  some  great  enchanter's  wand  will 
be  triumphantly  found  at  last,  as  are  the 
dullest  and  most  matter-of-fact  of  histo- 
ries. Indeed,  you  will  tind  in  almost  every 
young  person  of  any  promise  the  pro- 
foundest  tendency  to  revolt  against  the 
law  of  uniform  succession  as  too  dull  to 
be  credible,  and  to  exult  in  the  occasional 
evidence  which  the  history  of  their  time 
affords  that  "  truth  after  all  is  stranger 
than  fiction."  Is  not  the  early  love  of 
tales  of  marvel,  and  the  later  love  of  tales 
of  wild  adventure  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, and  again,  the  deep  pleasure  which 
we  all  feel  in  that  •'  poetic  justice  "  which 
is  so  rare  in  actual  experience,  a  sufEcient 
proof  that  men  retain,  even  to  the  last,  a 


keen  prepossessioQ  against  the  doctrioe 
that  laws  of  uniform  antecedency  and 
consequence  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  humaa 
life?  Even  in  the  City,  where  so  many 
hopes  are  crushed  every  day,  the  **  bull " 
goes  on  believing  in  his  own  too  sanguine 
expectations,  and  the**bear"in  his  owq 
dismal  predictions,  without  correcting  his 
own  bias  as  experience  should  have  led 
him  to  correct  it.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  beat  into  the  majority  of  minds  the 
belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  **law 
of  nature  "  at  all.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
nine  women  out  of  ten  have  never  ade- 
quately realized  what  a  law  of  natu^^ 
means,  nor  is  the  proportion  much  smaller 
for  men,  unless  they  have  been  well 
drilled  in  some  department  of  physics. 
Of  course  1  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Ward 
that  experience  csLnnotprove  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature,  and  for  this  very  good  rea- 
son, amongst  others,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  uniformity  of  nature 
means.  We  cannot  exhaust  the  number 
of  interfering  causes  which  may  break 
that  uniformity.  I  at  least  cannot  doubt 
that,  so  far  as  mind  influences  matter, 
there  may  be  a  vast  multitude  of  real  dis- 
turbing causes  introduced  by  mind  to 
break  through  those  laws  of  uniformity  ia 
material  things,  of  which  at  present  we 
know  only  the  elements.  But  of  this  I 
am  very  sure,  that  at  present  we  are  much 
apter  to  accept  superficial  and  inadequate 
evidence  of  the  breach  of  laws  of  uniform- 
ity than  we  ought  to  be;  that  education 
does  not  do  half  enough  to  beat  out  of 
our  minds  that  credulous  expectation  that 
there  is  some  disposition  in  the  governing 
principles  of  the  universe,  either  to  favor 
us  or  to  persecute  us,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  springs,  not  from  experience, 
but  from  groundless  prejudice  and  pre- 
possession ;  and  that  much  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  set  before  young  peo- 
ple the  true  inexorability  of  nature's  laws 
than  is  actually  made  at  present.  It  is 
quite  true  that  no  man  can  say  positively 
either  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  or 
that  an  iron  bar  will  fall  to  the  ground  i£ 
the  hand  drops  it.  We  do  not  absolutely 
know  that  the  sun  may  not  blaze  up  and 
go  out  before  to-morrow,  as  it  is  said  that 
some  stars  of  considerable  magnitude 
have  blazed  up  and  gone  out.  We  do  not 
know  that  there  may  not  be  some  enor- 
mously powerful  and  invisible  magnet  in 
the  neighborhood  which  will  attract  the 
iron  bar  upwards  with  more  force  than 
that  with  which  the  earth  pulls  it  down- 
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wards.  But  we  do  know  that  in  millions 
and  billions  of  cases  expectations  founded 
on  tlie  same  sort  of  evidence  as  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
and  that  the  dropped  bar  will  fall  to  the 
earth,  have  been  verified,  and  that  the 
imaginative  illusion  which  half-educated 
people  still  so  often  indulge,  that  excep- 
tions will  occur,  for  the  occurrence  of 
which  there  is  no  rational  evidence,  is  a 
most  mischievous  one,  which  we  ought  to 
try  to  eradicate.  We  ought  to  engage 
what  I  have  ventured  in  this  society  to  call 
the  "emotion  of  conviction,''  the  caprices 
of  which  are  so  extravagant  and  so  danger- 
ous, much  more  seriously  on  the  side  of 
tbe  uniformity  of  nature  than  we  have 
ever  hitherto  done.  We  should  all  try  to 
distinguish  more  carefully  than  we  do 
between  possibility,  probability,  and  cer- 
tainty. It  is  not  as  certain  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow  as  it  is  that  I  was  cold 
before  I  entered  this  room ;  it  is  not  as 
certain  that  Messrs.  Baring's  acceptances 
will  be  paid,  as  it  is  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow;  it  is  not  as  certain  that  Peel's 
Act  will  always  be  suspended  in  a  panic, 
as  it  is  that  Messrs.  Baring's  acceptances 
will  be  paid.  And  it  is  difficult  for  **such 
creatures  as  we  are  "  to  accommodate  our 
expectations  to  these  varying  degrees  of 
reasonable  evidence.  But  though  expe- 
rience, however  long  and  cumulative,  can 
never  prove  the  absolute  uniformity  of 
nature,  it  surely  ought  to  train  us  to 
bring  our  expectations  into  something 
like  consistency  with  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  And  as  I  endeavor  to  effect  this 
in  my  own  mind  I  certainly  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  I  have  always  been 
**  expecting  "  the  sun  to  stand  still.  Prob- 
ably as  a  child  I  was  always  expecting 
things  quite  as  improbable  as  that.  But 
if  I  expected  them  now  I  should  not  have 
profited  as  much  by  the  disillusionizing 
character  of  my  experience  as  I  endeavor 
to  hope  that  I  actually  have. 

There  was  a  general  smile  as  Bagehot 
ceased,  but  the  smile  ceased,  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
James  Stephen  —  the  present  Sir  James 
Stephen  —  took  up  the  discussion  by  re- 
marking, in  the  mighty  bass  that  always 
exerted  a  sort  of  physical  authority  over 
us,  that  while  the  society  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  agreed  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  the  uniformity  of  nature 
could  not  be  absolutely  proved  by  ex- 
perience, or,  indeed,  by  any  other  method, 
there  was  a  point  in  Dr.  Ward's  paper, 
namely,  the  challenge  to  examine  seri- 
ously into  the  authenticity  of  miracles, 
which  had  not  been  dealt  with.    For  my 


part,  he  said,  I  am  quite  ready  to  exaoiM 
into  the  evidence  of  any  to-called  miracle, 
that  is,  into  the  evidence  of  aoy  oonaoal 
event  which  is  offered  to  prove  diviae  ia- 
terference  in  our  affairs,  when  it  comet 
before  me  with  tufficient  pretumptioa  of 
authority  to  render  it  worth  my  while  to 
investigate  it ;  thoujzh  I  probably  thoald 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Ward  at  to  what  C0Q> 
stitutes  such  a  presumpttoo.    Certainly 
'*  a  bare  uncorroborated  attertioo  by  a 
person  professing  to  be  an  eyewitnett  of 
an  event  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  that 
event  to  warrant  action  of  an  importaat 
kind  based  upon  the  tuppotition  of  its 
occurrence.  .   When  you  are  obliged  lo 
guess,  such  ao  assertion  may  be  a  reason 
for  making  one  guess  rather  than  another. 
Less  evidence  than  this  would  make  a 
banker  hesitate  as  to  a  person*t  credit,  or 
would  lead  a  customer  to  doubt  whether 
his  banker  was  soWent;  but  in  toch  easel 
all  that  is  possible  is  a  guest  more  or  leit 
judicious,  and  a  guess,  however  judidooi, 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  settled 
rational  belief.    As  regards  all  detailed 
matters  of  fact,  I  think  there  it  a  tinw. 
greater  or  less,  during  which  the  evideaci 
connected  with  them  may  be  collectedi 
examined,  and  recorded.     If  thit  it  done 
a  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  tmth  of 
allegations  respectinfi^  them  at  any  diip 
tance  of  time.    Such  judgmentt  are  rarely 
absolute;    they  ought  alwayt  or  nearly 
always  to  be  tempered  by  tome  degree  of 
doubt,  but  I  do  not  think  they  need  be  af* 
fected  by  lapse  of  time.     If,  however,  tfalt 
opportunity  is  lost,  if  no  complete  exaa- 
ination  is  made  at  the  time  of  an  inddeal, 
or  if  being  made  it  is  not  properly  or  folly 
recorded,  clouds  of  darknett  which  cm 
never  be  dispelled  tettle  down  upon  it 
almost  immediately.    All  that  renuuntbe* 
hind  is  an  indistinct  outline   which  cm 
never  be  filled  up.    Under  certain  condi- 
tions rare  occurrences  are  quite  at  prote 
ble  as  common  ones.    The  main  condition 
of  the  probability  of  tuch  an  event  it  thai 
the  rare  occurrence  thould,  from  Itt  natnra 
and  from  the  circumstances  under  wliich 
it  occurs,  be  capable  of  being  obierved, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  it  thoold  be  r» 
corded  in  the  manner  which  I  have  already 
described.    If  a  moa  were  caught  alivt 
and  publicly  exhibited  for  monev,  or  if  the 
body  of  a  sea-serpent  were  to  be  cut  if 
upon  the  coast  and  duly  examined  by  oo» 
petent  naturalists,  the  existence  of  omh 
and  sea-serpents  could  be  proved  bcjoii 
all  reasonable  doubt.    The  reaton  «ly 
their  existence  is  disbelieved  or  donblrf 
is  not  that  they  are  aeeoy  if  at  all,  lO  M^ 
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donif  but  because  in  each  particular  in- 
stance tiiey  are  seen,  if  at  ail,  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  way  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  were  seen.  There  are 
innumerable  g^host  stories  in  circulation, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  no  instance  has  ever 
yet  been  even  alle«;ed  to  exist  in  which 
the  existence  of  a  ghost  has  been  properly 
authenticated  as  readily  and  as  conclu- 
sively as  that  of  any  other  bein;^  whatever. 
Stories  of  the  interference  of  unseen 
agents  stand  upon  exactly  the  same  foot- 
in((,  speakint^  generally.  Isolated  in- 
stances occur  in  all  ages  and  countries,  but 
the  common  characteristic  of  them  all  is 
to  be  unauthenticated.  Ten  cases  dis- 
tinctly proved  under  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to  .  .  .  would  do  more  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  miracles  as  a 
class  than  innumerable  cases  depending 
on  assertions  which  were  not  properly  ex- 
amined when  they  were  originally  made, 
and  which  can  now  never  be  examined. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  reason  can  pos- 
sibly be  sugijested  why  the  action  of  an 
invisible  person  upon  matter  should  not 
be  ascertained  just  as  clearly  as  the  ac- 
tion of  a  visible  person  ?  The  restoration 
of  a  dead  body  to  life  might,  if  it  occurred, 
be  proved  as  conclusively  and  as  notori- 
ously as  the  death  of  a  living  person,  or 
the  birth  of  a  child.  If  such  events  formed 
a  real  class  to  which  new  occurrences 
might  be  assigned,  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances of  those  occurrences  would  be,  so 
to  speak,  upon  record,  established  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
controversy  shows  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  exists." 

Hereupon  the  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, looking  at  iMr.  Stephen  with  a  benign 
smile,  said:  Mr.  Stephen's  investigations 
into  the  evidence  of  the  interference  of 
unseen  agents  in  human  affairs  are  hardly 
on  a  par  with  some  of  those  undertaken 
by  the  Church  to  which  I  belong.  In 
canonizing,  or  even  beatifying  those  who 
are  lost  to  us,  tlie  Holy  See  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  go  into  the  evidence  of 
such  events  as  those  to  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phen has  just  referred,  and  that  with  a 
disposition  to  pick  holes  in  the  evidence, 
which,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  even  by  so  able  a 
sifter  of  evidence  as  Mr.  Stephen  himself. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  necessary  to  go  into  the 
archives  of  these  laborious  and  most  scep- 
tically conducted  investigations.  If  there 
were  but  that  predisposition  amongst  Prot- 
estant:) to  believe  in  the  evidence  of  the 
unseen  which  Dr.  Ward  desired  to  see, 
there   would,  I    am   convinced,  be   many 
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believers  in  miracles  of  the  most  astound- 
ing kind,  and  of  miracles  that  have  hap- 
pened in  our  own  time,  many  within  the  last 
year.  Let  those  who  choose,  for  instance, 
look  into  the  evidence  of  the  roost  aston- 
ishing cure  of  varicose  veins  which  took 
place  only  last  year  in  the  south  of  France 
—  a  malady  of  thirty  years*  standing,  and 
of  steady  progress  throughout  that  time, 
attested  on  the  positive  evidence  of  French 
physicians,  who  had  themselves  repeat- 
edly seen  and  prescribed  for  the  patient. 
Yet  they  admitted  that  all  they  could  do 
would  be  at  most  to  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings by  the  application  of  mechanical 
pressure  —  and  they  nevertheless  declared 
the  cure  to  have  been  effected  in  a  single 
night,  the  only  new  condition  having  beea 
the  believing  application  of  the  Lourdes 
water  to  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  Here 
is  a  case  where  all  Mr.  Fitzjames  Ste- 
phen's conditions  are  satisfied  to  the  full. 
I  do  not,  however,  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Stephen  will  sift  the  evidence,  or  even 
regard  it  as  worth  his  serious  attention. 
He  has  hardly  assigned  sufficient  force  to 
that  strong  predisposition  to  incredulity 
which  is  so  widely  spread  at  this  moment 
in  the  Protestant  world,  a  predisposition 
which  I  cannot  entirely  reconcile  with 
Mr.  Bagehot's  very  striking  remarks  on 
the  universal  credulousness  of  the  natural 
man.  Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be 
such  credulousness  where  there  is  no 
prejudice,  and  yet  incredulity  still  more 
marked  where  there  is.  I  have  been  a 
careful  observer  of  the  attitude  of  Protes- 
tants in  relation  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  natural  and  supernatural.  I 
have  seen  its  growth.  I  have  watched  its 
development.  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Stephen  is  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  matter  can  be  settled  as  one  of  evi- 
dence alone.  You  must  first  overcome 
that  violent  prejudice  in  your  minds  which 
prevents  you  from  vouchsafing  even  a 
glance  at  the  evidence  we  should  have  to 
offer  you.  But  I  will,  if  the  society  per- 
mits me,  leave  that  part  of  the  subject, 
and  return  to  the  principal  question  before 
us  —  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  from  experience  alone. 
Now,  how  do  we  Catholics,  who  have  a 
philosophy  the  value  of  which  we  imagine 
that  you  believers  in  Spencer  and  Mill 
and  Bain  greatly  underrate,  account  for 
the  uniformity  of  nature  without  trench- 
ing in  any  way  on  the  supernatural  basis 
of  that  nature?  1  will  show  you.  Aqui- 
nas says  in  his  "Summa*'  —  and  the  arch- 
bishop, of  course,  pronounced  his  Latin 
in  the  Continental  manoer  — **Tota  irra- 
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tionalis  natura  comparatur  ad  Deum  sicut 
instrumeotum  ad  agens  principale, '*  — 
The  whole  of  inanimate  and  irrational  na- 
ture bears  to  the  divine  being  the  relation 
of  an  instrument  to  the  principal  agent. 
That  is  to  say,  the  divine  intellect  con- 
ceives the  law  which  the  divine  will  sane- 
tions  and  enforces  by  a  great  methodical 
instrument.  The  natura  naturans  makes 
use  of  the  natura  naturata.  The  law  de- 
termines the  instrument  it  is  to  use,  and 
the  instrument  it  is  to  use  determines  the 
world.  Why,  then,  should  the  law  be 
regular  and  not  variable  ?  Why,  because 
it  is  the  instrument  of  a  being  who  is  not 
variable.  The  schoolmen  tell  us  that  na- 
ture has  an  appetite,  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish its  ends.  They  say  of  nature  *'ap- 
petit,"  '*  desiderat."  Such  are  the  phrases 
they  use.  And  as  no  constant  aim,  no 
true  development  can  be  attained  by  ca- 
pricious, inconsistent,  inconsequent  ac- 
tion, by  instruments  incoherent,  part  with 
part  —  for  the  gratification  of  nature's  ap- 
petite, for  the  fultilment  of  her  desire,  and 
the  attainment  of  her  purpose,  a  constancy 
and  fixity  of  method  are  essential  which 
are  never  interrupted,  save  where  the  di- 
vine power  modifies  the  instrument  for  its 
own  good  purpose.  Thus  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  based  upon  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  St.  Thomas 
has  said  :  **  Proprium  est  naturae  rationa- 
lis  ut  tendat  in  iinem  quasi  se  agens  et 
ducens  ad  finem."  And  again:  **Neces- 
sitas  naturalis  inhserens  rebus,  quA  deter- 
minantur  ad  unum,  est  impressio  qusedam 
Dei  dirigentis  ad  finem,  sicut  necessitas 
qu&  sagitta  agitur  ut  ad  cerium  signum 
tendat,  est  impressio  sagittantis  et  non 
sagittx;''  that  is,  the  necessity,  or  may 
we  not  say  the  uniformity  of  nature,  is  a 
career  impressed  upon  it  by  the  divine 
archer,  who  never  misses  his  mark ;  it  is 
not  the  arrow  which  determines  that  ca- 
reer, but  the  archer  who  points  and  who 
dismisses  the  arrow  in  its  flight.  But  St. 
Thomas  goes  on:  "  Sed  in  hoc  ditlerl, 
quod  id  quod  creaturas  a  Deo  recipiunt 
est  earum  natura,  quod  autem  ab  ho- 
mine  rebus  naturalibus  imprimitur  praeter 
earum  naturam  ad  violentiam  pertinet." 
Dr.  Ward  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  if  what 
men  en«;ratt  on  lower  creatures  is  spoken 
of  by  the  Angelic  Doctor  as  doing  them  a 
certain  violence,  alterinjj:,  I  suppose,  their 
mere  involuntary  qualities  by  infecting 
them  with  a  certain  human  purposive- 
ness  not  their  own,  how  much  more  is  it 
evidently  open  to  the  divine  purpose  to  en- 
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graft  on  this  uDiformity  of  nature  a  super- 
natural bent  of  its  own,  to  opeo  it,  as  it 
were,  to  the  power  of  nairacle,  to  infuse  it 
with  the  significance  of  revelation  ? 

Dr.  Ward,  I  thought,  winced  a  little 
when  this  appeal  was  made  to  him; 
whether  it  was  that  he  differed  with  the 
archbishop  as  to  the  drift  of  the  passage 
quoted,  or  whether  he  regarded  the  so- 
ciety as  in  general  too  little  educated  io 
philosophy  to  appreciate  arguments  de- 
rived from  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas. 
As  the  archbishop  ceased  a  j^ood  maoj 
eyes  were  turned  upon  Dr.  Martioeau,  as 
if  we  had  now  got  into  a  region  where  no 
less  weighty  a  thinker  would  be  adequate 
to  the  occasion. 

I  think,  said  Dr.  Martioeau,  speaking 
with  a  singularly  perfect  elocution,  and 
giving  to  all  his  consonants  that  distinct 
sound  which  is  so  rare  in  conversational 
speech,  1  think  that  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion has  as  yet  hardly  done  justice  to 
the  a  priori  elements  in  human  thought 
which  have  contributed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  general  uniformity  of  nature,  and  to 
the  axiomatic  character  of  the  principle 
which  we  are  discussing.  I  should  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  archbishop  or  with 
St.  Thomas  if  I  rightly  apprehended  the 
quotations  from  him,  that  we  ought  to 
ground  our  belief  on  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture primarily  on  our  belief  in  the  con- 
stancy of  the  divine  mind.  Historically,  I 
doubt  whether  that  could  be  maiotainel 
For  example,  the  Hebrew  ScriptareSi 
which  are  full  of  the  praise  of  the  moral 
constancy  of  the  Creator,  appear  to  attach 
very  little  importance  to  the  uniformity  of 
nature's  methods,  which  they  often  treat 
as  if  they  were  as  pliant  as  language  itself 
to  the  formative  thought  behind  it.  Still 
less  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bagehot's  view 
that  everything  which  rushes  into  the 
mind  is  believed  without  hesitation  tiO 
hard  experience  scourges  us  into  scepti- 
cism. 1  should  say  rather  that  the  dd- 
derstanding  is  prepared  to  accept  uniform 
laws  of  causation  by  the  very  character  of 
human  reason  itself.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  Aristotle  fully  recognixes  the 
close  connection  between  the  oecessacy 
character  of  human  inference  and  tkl 
necessary  relation  of  cause  with  effeCli 
that  he  treats  the  **  beginning  of  chaMC* 
{itpxri  KLvn<j€(Jc)  as  either  the  cause  wnicb 
necessarily  results  in  an  effect,  or  tbc  n^ 
son  which  necessarily  results  io  an  infci^ 
ence.  "  An  efficient  cause  therefore  aiy 
be  found  in  any  beginning  of  chami 
either  in  the  physical  world  or  thelogiaiL 
In  both  cases  it  has  the  same  cbari 
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tics:  necessity^  whether  in  the  form  of 
inevitable  sequence  or  in  that  of  irresisti- 
ble inference;  and  coftsecuiive  advance^ 
a  step  at  a  time,  alon^  a  determinate  line, 
whether  in  outward  nature  or  in  inward 
thought.  Whatever  is,  it  either  acts  out 
or  thinks  out  what  is  next.  So  far  there- 
fore as  the  universe  is  at  the  disposal  of 
efficient  causes,  its  condition  at  each  mo- 
ment  results  purely  from  the  immediately 
prior,  without  the  possibility  of  any  new 
beginning.  If  an  experienced  observer 
could  compress  into  a  formula  the  law  of 
all  the  simultaneous  conditions,  he  would 
be  able  to  foresee  the  contents  of  any 
future  moment  —  not,  however,  to  modify 
them,  for  his  prescience  depends  on  their 
being  in  themselves  determinate,  and  on 
his  calculations  embracing:  all  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  problem,  including  the  states 
of  his  own  mind.  This  efficient  causality 
can  be  denied  by  no  one  who  admits  the 
dynamic  idea  at  all ;  and  no  phenomenon 
can  dispense  with  it." 

Here  we  have,  as  I  conceive,  the  clue  to 
the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
So  far  as  nature  is  purely  dynamic,  and  so 
far  as  force  is  measured  by  reason,  we 
cannot  stray  from  the  rigid  logic  of  fact, 
and  the  equally  rigid  logic  of  thought. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  replied  that,  as  in  the 
mind  of  man  there  is  a  free  spring  of 
force,  which  is  as  yet  undetermined,  which 
is  potential  and  not  actual  force,  so  there 
is  behind  nature  a  free  spring  of  force 
which  is  as  yet  undetermined,  which  is 
potential  and  not  actual  nature  —  in  short, 
a  power  above  nature,  and  capable  of  mod- 
ifying it;  in  oilier  words,  supernatural. 
And  that  doctrine  I  should  heartily  accept. 
The  uniformity  of  nature  is  the  uniformity 
of  force,  just  as  the  uniformity  of  reasoning 
is  the  uniformity  of  thought.  But  just  as 
the  indeterminateness  of  creative  will 
stands  behind  the  determinateness*of  the 
orbit  of  force,  so  the  indeterminateness  of 
creative  purpose  stands  behind  the  deter- 
minateness  of  the  orbit  of  thought  or  in- 
ference. I  hold  that  man  is  not  wholly 
immersed  in  dynamic  laws,  that  though 
our  physical  constitution  is  subject  to 
them,  our  mental  constitution  rises  above 
them  into  a  world  where  free  self  determi 
cation  is  possible.  I  do  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
the  rigidity  of  the  laws  of  efficient  causa- 
tion even  so  far  as  it  would  be  good  for  us 
to  realize  them.  But  1  cannot  think  that 
any  one  who  has  once  contracted  the 
habit  of  even  fixing  his  own  attention,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  cause  and  effect 
are  connected  together  by  efficient  links, 
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nor  that,  if  force  outside  us  means  the 
same  thing  as  force  inside  us,  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  as  necessary  — 
unless  some  higher  power  interfere  to 
modify  the  cause  —  as  the  relation  of 
premisses  to  conclusion.  With  regard  to 
Dr.  Ward's  invitation  to  us  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  credentials  of  miracle, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen, 
that  if  there  were  any  tangible  number  of 
incontrovertible  miracles,  there  could  be 
no  controversy  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  such  things  can  be.  But  then  I 
should  not  apply  that  remark  to  any  case 
of  internal  consciousness  of  supernatural 
influence,  because,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  influence  cannot  be 
open  to  any  mind,  except  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  it,  and  in  my  view  it  is  quite 
unreasonable  to  deny  that  there  are  indi- 
rect but  yet  conclusive  proofs  in  history, 
that  such  supernatural  influences  have 
transformed,  and  do  still  habitually  trans- 
form, the  characters  of  the  very  greatest 
of  our  race.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see 
the  evidence  of  spiritual  influence  in  every 
page  of  human  history,  and  quite  another 
to  attach  importance  to  such  preternatural 
occurrences  as  the  archbishop  has  re- 
cently referred  to,  which  are  usually  so 
mixed  up  with  superstitions  of  all  kinds, 
and  so  great  a  variety  of  hysterical  emo- 
tions, that  I  for  one  should  despair  of  any 
good  result  from  investigating  minutely 
these  curious  conquests  effected  by  pre- 
tentious physical  marvels  over  the  gaping 
intellectual  credulity  of  moral  coldness 
and  disbelief. 

Here  the  general  discussion  ended,  but 
Dr.  Ward,  who  had  the  right  of  reply,  ex- 
ercised it  with  alertness  and  vigor. 

I  cannot  understand,  he  said.  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  position,  that  because  the  best 
testimony  which  we  have  in  modern  times 
to  the  interference  of  divine  power  in  the 
chain  of  physical  causation  is  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  what  he  would  regard  as 
superstition  and  hysterical  emotion,  there- 
fore it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  leave  such 
matters  uninvestigated,  and  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side.  Surely  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  modern  civilization  would  be  altered 
if  we  could  prove  satisfactorily  for  ordi- 
nary minds  that  the  divine  will  is  a  true 
cause,  which  manifests  itself  habitually 
to  those  who  humbly  receive  the  divine 
revelations.  Is  not  Dr.  Newman's  cele- 
brated assertion  that  England  would  be  in 
a  far  more  hopeful  condition  if  it  were  far 
more  superstitious,  more  bigoted,  more 
disposed  to  quail  beneath  the  stings  of  con- 
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science,  and  to  do  penance  for  its  sins, 
than  it  is,  at  least  plausible  for  one  who, 
like  Dr.  Martineau,  believes  profoundly 
that  the  true  worship  of  a  ri|;;hteous  will 
is  the  highest  end  of  all  human  life  ?  Can 
anything  be  more  superabundantly  evi- 
dent, more  conspicuously  and,  so  to  say, 
oppressively  clear,  than  that  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  every  hundred  live  as  if  God 
were  at  most  nothing  more  than  a  remote 
probability,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  take  into  account  in  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  life?  Suppose,  if  you  please,  that 
the  majority  of  men  by  studying  the 
Lourdes  miracles  will  be  brought,  if  they 
are  convinced  at  all,  to  burn  an  immense 
number  of  wax  tapers  to  the  holy  Virgin, 
and  to  dress  up  a  number  of  very  gaudy 
dolls  in  the  churches  dedicated  to  her,  by 
way  of  showing  their  gratitude  to  her  for 
curing  paralytics  and  other  miserable  suf- 
ferers by  the  application  of  Lourdes  water. 
Is  that  so  much  more  superstitious  after 
all  than  attributing  similar  cures  to  the 
transit  of  St.  Peter's  shadow,  or  to  hand- 
kerchiefs taken  from  St.  PauVs  body,  as 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
certainly  did  ?  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  a  matter 
of  the  very  highest  moment  whether  peo- 
ple show  their  faith  foolishly  or  whether 
it  overshoots  the  mark,  and  attributes  im- 
aginary effects  to  a  real  cause.  What  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  is  whether 
or  not  they  feel  or  do  not  feel  their  reli- 
gious faith  in  every  action  of  their  life.  If 
God  is  really  ruling  you,  is  it  not  better  to 
feel  his  eye  upon  you,  even  though  you 
show  your  sense  of  that  vigilance  unrea- 
sonably and  foolishly,  than  to  live  on  very 
much  as  you  would  do,  if,  as  Isaiah  said, 
God  were  on  a  journey  or  had  gone  to 
sleep  ?  Can  any  one  deny  that  any  awak- 
ening,  however  rude  its  consequences,  to 
the  reality  of  divine  power,  would  be  in- 
finitely better  than  the  rapidly  growing 
habit  of  living  as  if  behind  nature  there 
were  no  God  ?  1  do  not  of  course  say 
this  to  any  member  of  our  society  who 
doubts  the  reality  of  God*s  government, 
but  only  to  those  who,  with  Dr.  Marti- 
neau, regard  it  as  the  very  first  of  all 
truths.  But  to  them  I  sav,  if  miracles 
still  exist,  if  they  still  exist  in  the  very 
form  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  if  they 
can  be  attested  by  men  of  science  them- 
selves, if,  in  any  Church,  they  happen  not 
merely  every  year,  but  in  considerable 
numbers  every  year,  and  admit  of  all  the 
tests  to  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  referred 
us,  then  surely  it  can  be  nothing  but  a 
most  reprehensible  and  guilty  fastidious- 


ness to  give  the  go-by  to  the  evidence  of 
these  things,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
vulgar  taste  and  of  hysterical  feeling.  It 
it  not  better  to  have  a  vulgar  belief  in 
God,  than  to  have  a  fine  susceptibility  to 
scientific  methods?  Is  it  not  better  to 
have  a  feverish  longing  to  do  his  will, 
than  to  have  a  delicate  distaste  for  morbid 
devotion?  The  uniformity  of  nature  is 
the  veil  behind  which,  in  these  latter  days, 
God  is  hidden  from  us.  I  believe  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  but  I  believe  in  it 
far  more  fervently  as  the  background  oo 
which  miracle  is  displayed,  than  I  do 
merely  as  the  fertile  instrument  of  scien- 
tific aiscovery  and  of  physical  ameliora- 
tion. 


From  Chamber^  JoonaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MR&  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXnL 

Lady  Markham  received  young  Gaont 
with  the  most  gracious  kindness ;  had  his 
mother  seen  him  seated  in  the  drawing 
room  at  Eaton  Square,  with  Frances  bof^ 
ering  about  him  full  of  pleasure  and 
questions,  and  her  mother  insisting  that 
he  should  stay  to  luncheon,  and  Mark- 
ham's  hansom  just  drawing  up  at  the  door, 
she  would  have  thought  her  boy  on  the 
highway  to  fortune.  The  sweetness  of 
the  two  ladies,  the  happy  eagerness  of 
Frances,  and  Lady  Markham's  grace  and 
graciousness,  had  a  soothing  effect  opoo 
the  young  man.  He  had  been  unwilling 
to  come,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  go  anv- 
where  at  this  crisis  of  his  life ;  bat  It 
soothed  him,  and  filled  him  with  a  sort  of 
painful  and  bitter  pleasure  to  be  thus  sni^ 
rounded  by  all  that  was  most  familiar  to 
Constance,  by  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
all  their  questions  about  her.  These 
questions,  indeed,  it  was  hard  upon  bia 
to  be  obliged  to  answer;  but  yet  that  paia 
was  the  best  thing  that  now  remained  to 
him,  he  said  to  himself.  To  hear  ber 
name,  and  all  those  allusions  to  her,  to  be 
in  the  rooms  where  she  had  spent  ber 
life  —  all  this  gave  food  to  his  loogiif 
fancy,  and  wrung,  yet  soothed,  his  heart. 

**  My    dear,   you    will    worry    Capttl* 

Gaunt  with  your  questions;  and  I  doa^ 

know  those  good  people,  Tasie  mod  Ihl 

rest ;  you  must  let  me  have  my  tani  oov^ 

-  Tell    me    about   my   daughter,    Capiali 

■  Gaunt.     She  is  not  a  very   jeood 

j  spondent.    She  gives  few  details  of 
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life ;  and  it  must  be  so  very  different  from 
life  here.  Does  she  seem  to  enjoy  her- 
self? Is  she  happy  and  bright?  I  have 
longed  so  much  to  see  some  one,  impar- 
tia),  whom  I  could  ask." 

Impartial!  If  they  only  knew !  "She 
is  always  bright,"  he  said  with  a  sup- 
pressed passion,  the  meaning  of  which 
Frances  divined  suddenly,  almost  with  a 
cry,  with  a  start  and  thrill  of  sudden  cer- 
tainty, which  took  away  her  breath.  **  But 
for  happy,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  not  good 
enouo:h  for  her,  out  there." 

'*No?  Thank  you,  Captain  Gaunt, 
for  appreciating  my  child.  I  was  afraid 
it  was  not  much  of  a  sphere  for  her. 
What  company  has  she?  Is  there  any- 
thing going  on         ■ " 

"Mamma,"  said  Frances,"!  told  you 
—  there  is  nothing  going  on." 

The  young  soldier  shook  his  head. 
"There  is  no  society  —  except  the  Du- 
raots  —  and  ourselves  —  who  are  not  inter- 
esting," he  said  with  a  somewhat  ghastly 
smile. 

"  The  Durants  are  the  clergyman's  fam- 
ily ?  —  and  yourselves.  I  think  she  might 
have  been  worse  off.  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Gaunt  has  been  kind  to  my  wayward  girl," 
she  said,  looking  him  in  the  face  with  that 
charming  smile. 

"  Kind  ! "  he  cried,  as  if  the  word  were 
a  profanation.  "  My  mother  is  too  happy 
to  do  —  anything.  But  Miss  Waring," 
he  added  with  a  feeble  smile,  "has  little 
need  of  —  any  one.  She  has  so  many  re- 
sources—  she  is  so  far  above  " 

He  got  inarticulate  here,  and  stumbled 
in  his  speech,  growing  very  red.  Frances 
watched  him  under  her  eyelids  with  a 
curious  sensation  of  pain.  He  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  very  sad,  yet  transported 
out  of  his  languor  and  misery  by  Con- 
stance's name.  Now,  Frances  had  heard 
of  George  Gaunt  for  years,  and  had  un- 
consciously allowed  her  thoughts  to  dwell 
upon  him,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an- 
other part  of  this  history.  His  arrival, 
had  it  not  happened  in  the  midst  of  other 
excitements  which  preoccupied  her,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ments she  had  ever  known.  She  remem- 
bered now  that  when  it  did  happen,  there 
had  been  a  faint,  almost  imperceptible, 
touch  of  disappointment  in  it,  in  the  fact 
that  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  Con- 
stance, and  that  for  herself,  Frances,  he 
had  no  eyes.  But  in  the  moment  of  see- 
ing him  again,  she  had  forgotten  all  that, 
and  had  gone  back  to  her  previous  pre- 
possession in  his  favor,  and  his  mother's 
certainty  that   Frances   and  her  George 


would  be  "  great  friends."  Now,  she  un- 
derstood with  instant  divination  the  whole 
course  of  affairs.  He  had  given  his  heart 
to  Constance,  and  she  had  not  prized  the 
gift.  The  discovery  gave  her  an  acute 
yet  vague  (if  that  could  be)  impression  of 
pain.  It  was  she,  not  Constance,  that  had 
been  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  Had 
Constance  not  been  there,  no  doubt  she 
would  have  been  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  George  Gaunt  —  and  —  who 
could  tell  what  might  have  happened  ?  All 
this  came  before  her  like  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  a  landscape  hid  by  fog  and  mists. 
Her  eyes  swept  over  it,  and  then  it  was 
gone.  And  this  was  what  never  had  been 
and  never  would  be. 

"  Poor  Con,'*  said  Lady  Markham. 
"  She  never  was  thrown  on  her  own  re- 
sources before.  Has  she  so  many  of  them  ? 
It  must  be  a  curiously  altered  life  for  her, 
when  she  has  to  fall  back  upon  what  you 
call  her  resources.  But  you  think  she  is 
happy?''  she  asked  with  a  sigh. 

How  could  he  answer?  The  mere  fact 
that  she  was  Constance,  seemed  to  Gaunt 
a  sort  of. paradise.  If  she  could  make 
him  happy  by  a  look  or  a  word,  by  per- 
mitting him  to  be  near  her,  how  was  it 
possible  that  being  herself,  she  could  be 
otherwise  than  blessed  ?  He  was  well 
enough  aware  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  his 
logic  somewhere,  but  his  mind  was  not 
strong  enough  to  perceive  where  that  flaw 
was. 

Markham  came  in  in  time  to  save  him 
from  the  difficulty  of  an  answer.  Mark- 
ham  did  not  recollect  the  young  man, 
whom  he  had  only  seen  once  ;  but  he 
hailed  him  with  great  friendliness,  and 
began  to  inquire  into  his  occupations  and 
engagements.  "  If  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  you  must  come  and  dine  with 
me  at  my  club,"  he  said  in  the  kindest 
way,  for  which  Frances  was  very  grateful 
to  her  brother.  And  young  Gaunt  for  his 
part  began  to  gather  himself  together  a 
little.  The  presence  of  a  man  roused 
him.  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  se- 
ductive and  relaxing  in  the  fact  of  being 
surrounded  by  sympathetic  women,  ready 
to  divine  and  to  console.  He  had  not 
braced  himself  to  bear  the  pain  of  their 
questions;  but  somehow,  had  felt  a  cer- 
tain luxury  in  letting  his  despondency,  his 
languor,  and  displeasure  with  life  appear. 
"  I  have  to  be  here,"  he  had  said  to  them, 
"  to  see  people,  I  believe.  My  father 
thinks  it  necessary,  and  I  could  not  stay; 
that  is,  my  people  are  leaving  Bordighera. 
It  becomes  too  hot  to  hold  one  —  they 
say." 
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"  But  you  would  not  feel  that,  comiDg 
from  India?" 

'*  I  came  to  get  braced  up,"  he  said  with 
a  smile,  as  of  self-ridicule,  and  made  a 
little  pause.  "  I  have  not  succeeded  very 
well  in  that,"  he  added  presently.  "They 
think  £n;;land  will  do  me  more  good.  I 
go  back  to  India  in  a  year;  so  that,  if  I 
can  be  braced  up,  I  should  not  lose  any 
time." 

**You  should  go  to  Scotland,  Captain 
Gaunt.  I  don't  mean  at  once,  but  as  soon 
as  you  are  tired  of  the  season — that  is 
the  place  to  brace  you  up  —  or  to  Switzer- 
land, if  you  like  that  better." 

"  I  do  not  much  care,"  he  had  said  with 
another  melancholy  smile,  "  where  I  go." 

The  ladies  tried  every  way  they  could 
think  of  to  console  him,  to  give  him  a 
warmer  interest  in  his  life.  They  told 
him  that  when  he  was  feeling  stronger, 
his  spirits  would  come  back.  **  I  know 
how  one  runs  down  when  one  feels  out  of 
sorts,"  Lady  Markham  said.  "  You  must 
let  us  try  to  amuse  you  a  little.  Captain 
Gaunt." 

But  when  Markham  came  in,  this  soft- 
ness came  to  an  end.  George  Gaunt 
picked  himself  up,  and  tried  to  look  like  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  had  to  see  some 
one  at  the  Horse  Guards;  and  he  had 
some  relations  to  call  upon;  but  he  would 
be  very  glad,  he  said,  to  dine  with  Lord 
Markham.  It  surprised  Frances  that  her 
mother  did  not  appear  to  look  with  any 
pleasure  on  this  engagement.  She  even 
interposed  in  a  way  which  was  marked. 
''Don't  you  think,  Markham,  it  would  be 
better  if  Captain  Gaunt  and  you  dined 
with  me?  Frances  is  not  half  satisfied. 
She  has  not  asked  half  her  questions. 
She  has  the  first  right  to  an  old  friend." 

**  Gaunt  is  not  going  away  to-morrow," 
said  Markham.  *'  Besides,  if  he's  out  of 
sorts,  he  wants  amusing,  don't  you  see?" 

*' And  we  are  not  capable  of  doing  that. 
Frances,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Very  capable,  in  your  way.  But  for  a 
man,  when  lie's  low,  ladies  are  dangerous 
—  that's  my  opinion,  and  I've  a  good  deal 
of  experience." 

**Ot  low  spirits,  Markham  !" 

"  No,  but  of  ladies,"  he  said  with  a 
chuckle.  "  I  shall  take  him  somewhere 
afterwards;  to  the  play  perhaps,  or  — 
somewhere  amusing;  whereas  you  would 
talk  to  him  all  night,  and  Fan  would  ask 
him  questions,  and  keep  him  on  the  same 
level." 

Lady  Markham  made  a  reply  which  to 
Frances  sounded  very  strange.  She  said  : 
"To  the  play  —  perhaps?  "in  a  doubtful 


tone,  looking  at  her  son.  Gaant  had  be«n 
sitting  looking  oa  in  the  embarrassed  and 
helpless  way  in  which  a  roan  naturally 
regards  a  discussion  over  his  own  body 
as  it  were,  particularly  if  it  is  a  conflict  of 
kindness,  and,  glad  to  be  delivered  from 
this  friendly  duel,  turned  to  Frances  with 
some  observation,  taking  no  heed  of  Lady 
.Markham's  remark.  But  Frances  heard 
it  with  a  confused  premonition  which  she 
could  not  understand.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  yet She  saw  Mark* 

ham  shrug  his  shoulders  in  reply;  there 
was  a  slight  color  upon  his  face,  which 
ordinarily  knew  none.  What  did  they 
both  mean? 

But  how  elated  would  Mrs.  Gaunt  hate 
been,  how  pleased  the  general,  had  they 
seen  their  son  at  Lady  Markham's  Innclh 
eon  table  in  the  midst,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
first  society!  Sir  Thomas  came  in  to 
lunch,  as  he  had  a  way  of  doing;  and  so 
did  a  gay  young  Guardsman,  who  was  in- 
deed naturally  a  little  contemptuous  of  a 
man  in  the  line,  yet  civil  to  Markham's 
friend.  These  simple  old  people  wookl 
have  thought  their  George  on  the  way  to 
every  advancement,  and  believed  even  the 
heartbreak  which  had  procured  him  that 
honor  well  compensated.  These  were  far 
from  his  own  sentiments;  yet,  to  feel 
himself  thus  warmly  received  by  ^htr 
people,"  the  object  of  so  much  kindness, 
which  his  deluded  heart  whispered  roust 
surely,  surely,  whatever  she  might  intend, 
have  been  suggested  at  least  by  something 
she  had  said  of  him,  was  balm  and  heait 
ing  to  his  wounds.  He  looked  at  her 
mother  —  and  indeed  Lady  Markham  was 
noted  for  her  graciousoess,  and  for  look* 
ing  as  if  she  meant  to  be  the  motherly 
friend  of  all  who  approached  her  — with 
a  sort  of  adoration.  To  be  the  mother  of 
Constance,  and  yet  to  speak  to  ordinary 
mortals  with  that  smile,  as  if  she  had  no 
more  to  be  proud  of  than  they  I  And 
what  could  it  be  that  made  her  so  kind? 
Not  anything  in  him  —  a  poor  soldier,  a 
poor  soldier's  son,  knowing  nothia|c  bat 
the  exotic  society  of  India  and  its  carioos 
ways  —  surely  something  which,  out  of 
some  relenting  of  the  heart,  some  pity  or 
regret,  Constance  had  said.  Frances  sat 
next  to  him  at  table,  and  there  was  a  mora 
subtle  satisfaction  still  in  speaking  low, 
aside  to  Frances,  when  he  got  a  litlk 
confused  with  the  general  conversatkm, 
'  that  bewildering  talk  which  was  all  oiade 
!  up  of  allusions.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
;  brought  a  parcel  from  the  palazsOb  and  a 
box  of  flowers  from  the  bungalow,  thai 
,  his  mother  was  very  anxious  to  hcarfroa 
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her,  that  they  were  going  to  Switzerland 

—  no,  not  coming  home,  this  year,  **  They 
have  found  a  cheap  place  in  which  my 
mother  delights,"  he  said  with  a  faint 
smile.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  his  com- 
ing home  a  little  circumscribed  their  re- 
sources, and  that  the  month  in  town  which 
they  were  so  anxious  he  should  have, 
which  in  other  circumstances  he  would 
have  enjoyed  so  much,  but  which  now  he 
cared  nothing  for,  nor  for  anything,  was 
the  reason  why  they  had  stopped  half-way 
on  th«ir  usual  summer  journey  to  En* 
gland.  Dear  old  people,  they  had  done  it 
for  him — this  was  what  he  thought  to 
himself,  though  he  did  not  say  it  —  for 
him,  for  whom  nobody  could  now  do  any- 
thing! He  did  not  say  much,  but  as  he 
looked  in  Frances's  sympathetic  eyes,  he 
felt  that  without  saying  a  word  to  her,  she 
must  understand  it  all. 

Lady  iVIarkham  made  no  remark  about 
their  visitor  until  after  they  had  done 
their  usual  afternoon's  **  work,"  as  it  was 
her  habit  to  call  it,  their  round  of  calls,  to 
which  she  went  in  an  exact  succession, 
saying  lightly,  as  she  cut  short  each  visit, 
that  she  could  stay  no  longer,  as  she  had 
so  much  to  do.  There  was  always  a  shop 
or  two  to  go  to,  in  addition  to  the  caMs, 
and  almost  always  some  benevolent  errand 

—  some  home  to  visit,  some  hospital  to 
call  at,  something  about  the  work  of  poor 
ladies,  or  the  salvation  of  poor  girls  —  all 
these  were  included  along  with  the  calls 
in  the  afternoon's  work.  And  it  was  not 
till  they  had  returned  home  and  were  seat- 
ed together  at  tea,  refreshing  themselves 
after  their  labors,  that  she  mentioned 
young  Gaunt.  She  then  said,  after  a 
minute's  silence,  suddenly,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject had  been  long  in  her  mind :  *•  I  wish 
Markham  had  let  that  young  man  alone; 
I  wish  he  had  left  him  to  you  and  me." 

Frances  started  a  little,  and  fell,  with 
great  self-indignation  and  distress,  that 
she  blushed  —  though  why,  she  could  not 
tell.  Siie  looked  up,  wondering,  and  said  : 
*'  Markham !  I  thought  it  was  so  very 
kind." 

**Yes,  my  dear;  I  believe  he  means  to 
be  kind." 

**  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  does;  for  he  could 
have  no  interest  in  George  Gaunt,  not  for 
himself.  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  for 
my  sake,  because  he  was  —  because  he 
was  the  son  of  —  such  a  friend." 

*'  Were  they  so  good  to  you,  Frances? 
And  no  doubt  to  Con  too.'* 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  mamma." 

"Poor  people,"  said  Lady  Markham; 
"and  this  is  the  reward  they  get.     Con 


has  been  expenmenting  on  that  poor  boy. 
What  do  I  mean  by  experimenting  ?  You 
know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  Frances. 
I  suppose  he  was  the  only  man  at  hand, 
and  she  has  been  amusing  herself.  He  has 
been  dangling  about  her  constantly,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  she  has  made  him  believe 
that  she  liked  it  as  well  as  he  did.  And 
then  he  has  made  a  declaration,  and  there 
has  been  a  scene.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
need  no  evidence  in  this  case  ;  I  know  ail 
about  it.  And  now,  Markham!  Poor 
people,  I  say.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  them  if  they  had  never  seen  one  of  our 
race." 

"Mamma!"  cried  Frances  with  a  little 
indignation,  "  I  feel  sure  you  are  mis- 
judging Constance.  What  would  she  do 
anything  so  cruel  for  ?  Papa  used  to  say 
that  one  must  have  a  motive." 

"  Hi  said  so  I  I  wonder  if  he  could  tell 
what  motives  were  his  when For- 
give me,  my  dear.  We  will  not  discuss 
your  father.  As  for  Con,  her  motives  are 
clear  enough  —  amusement.  Now,  my 
dear,  don't  ^.  I  know  you  were  going  to 
ask  me,  with  your  innocent  face,  what 
amusement  it  could  possibly  be  to  break 
that  young  man's  heart.  The  greatest  in 
the  world,  my  love  !  We  need  not  mince 
matters  between  ourselves.  There  is 
nothing  that  diverts  Con  so  much,  and 
many  another  woman.  You  think  it  is 
terrible;  but  it  is  true." 

"  I  think  —  you  must  be  mistaken,"  said 
Frances,  pale  and  troubled,  with  a  little 
gasp  as  for  breath.  "  But,"  she  went  on, 
"  supposing  even  that  you  were  right  about 
Con,  what  would  Markham  do  ?  " 

Lady  Markham  looked  at  her  very 
gravely.  "  He  has  asked  this  poor  young 
fellow  —  to  dinner,"  she  said. 

Frances  could  scarcely  restrain  a  laugh, 
which  was  half  hysterical.  "  That  does 
not  seem  very  tragic,"  she  said. 

**0  no,  it  does  not  seem  very  tragic  — 
poor  people,  poor  people ! "  said  Lady 
Markham,  shaking  her  head. 

And  there  was  no  more;  for  a  visitor 
appeared  —  one  of  a  little  circle  of  ladies 
who  came  in  and  out  every  day,  intimates, 
who  rushed  up*stairs  and  into  the  room 
without  being  announced,  always  with 
something  to  say  about  the  home  or  the 
hospital  or  the  reformatory  or  the  poor 
ladies  or  the  endangered  girls.  There 
was  always  a  great  deal  to  say  about  these 
institutions,  which  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  "  work  ''  which  all  these  ladies 
had  to  do.  Frances  withdrew  to  a  little 
distance,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  her  moth- 
er and  her  friend,  who  were  discussing 
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**  cases  "  for  one  of  those  refuses  of  suf- 
fering humaDity,  and  were  more  comfort- 
able when  she  was  out  of  hearing. 
Frances  knitted  and  thought  of  home  — 
not  this  bewildering  version  of  it,  but  the 
quiet  of  the  idle  village  life  where  there 
was  no  **  work,"  but  where  all  were  neigh- 
bors, lending  a  kindly  hand  to  each  other 
in  trouble,  and  where  the  tranquil  days 
i]ew  by  she  knew  not  how.  She  thought 
of  this  with  a  momentary,  oft-recurring 
secret  protest  against  this  other  life,  of 
which,  as  was  natural,  she  saw  the  evil 
more  clearly  than  the  good;  and  then, 
with  a  bound,  her  thoughts  returned  to 
the  extraordinary  question  to  which  her 
mother  had  made  so  extraordinary  a  reply. 
What  could  Markham  do  ?  **  He  has 
asked  the  poor  young  fellow  to  dinner." 
Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  painful  con> 
fusion  of  her  mind,  she  almost  laughed. 
Asked  him  to  dinner!  How  would  that 
harm  him?  At  Markham's  club  there 
would  be  no  poisoned  dishes  —  nothing 
that  would  slay.  What  harm  could  it  do 
to  George  Gaunt  to  dine  with  Markham? 
She  asked  herself  the  question  again  and 
again,  but  could  find  no  reply.  When  she 
turned  to  the  other  side  and  thought  of 
Constance,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  head 
in  a  feverish,  angry  pain.  Was  that  also 
true  ?  But  in  this  case,  Frances,  like  her 
mother,  felt  that  no  doubt  was  possible. 
In  this  respect  she  had  been  able  to  un- 
derstand what  her  mother  said  to  her. 
Her  heart  bled  for  the  poor  people,  whom 
Lady  Markham  compassionated  without 
knowing  them,  and  wondered  how  Mrs. 
Gaunt  would  bear  the  sight  of  the  girl 
who  had  been  cruel  to  her  son.  All  that 
with  agitation  and  trouble  she  could  be- 
lieve. But  Markham  !  What  could  Mark- 
ham do? 

She  was  going  to  the  play  with  her 
mother  that  evening,  which  was  to  Fran- 
ces, fresh  to  every  real  enjoyment,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  pleasures.  But  she  did 
not  enjoy  it  that  night.  Lady  Markham 
paid  little  attention  to  the  play;  she  stud- 
ied the  people  as  they  went  and  came, 
which  was  a  usual  weakness  of  hers,  much 
wondered  at  and  deplored  by  Frances, 
to  whom  the  stage  was  the  centre  of  at- 
traction. But  on  this  occasion  Lady 
Markham  was  more  distraite  than  ever, 
levelling  her  glass  at  every  new  group 
that  appeared  at  all  the  moments  of  the 
recesses  between  the  acts,  the  restless 
crowd  which  is  always  in  motion.  Her 
face,  when  she  removed  the  glass  trom  it, 
was  anxious  and  almost  unhappy.  **  Fran- 
ces,"  she   said,  in   one  of   these  pauses. 


**your  eyes  must  be  sharper  thaa  mine, 
try  if  you  can  see  Markham  anywhere." 

**  Here  is  Markham,"  said  her  son, 
opening  the  door  of  the  box.  "  What 
does  the  mother  want  with  me.  Fan  ?  " 

**0h,  you  are  here!"  Lady  Markham 
cried,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.    '*  And  Captain  Gaant  too." 

"  Quite  safe,  and  out  of  the  way  of  mis- 
chief," said  Markham  with  a  chuckle, 
which  brought  the  color  to  his  mother's 
cheek. 


From  The  Fortnizhdy  Re>i— . 
LORD  PETERBOROUGH. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  **  Uses  of  Great 
Men,"  .Mr.  Emerson  says:  "  He  is  great 
who  is  what  he  is  from  nature,  and  who 
never  reminds  us  of  others.  But  he  mast 
be  related  to  us,  and  our  life  receive  from 
him  some  promise  of  explanation.  I  can* 
not  tell  what  I  would  know ;  but  I  hate 
observed  there  are  persons  who,  io  their 
characters  and  actions,  answer  questioot 
which  I  have  not  skill  to  put.  One  man 
answers  some  questions  which  none  of 
his  contemporaries  put,  and  is  isolated." 
Had  these  words  been  intended  by  Emer- 
son for  Lord  Peterborough  tbey  could  not 
have  been  more  applicable.  Lord  Peter* 
borough,  politically  ambitious  and  politi- 
cally disappointed,  in  some  sort  answered 
questions  which  none  of  his  contempCH 
raries  put,  and  which  it  has  been  left  for 
those  living  in  the  nineteenth  century  seri- 
ously to  take  up.  Studied  by  the  fitfal 
light  of  his  career,  modern  men,  mannert, 
and  politics  may  be  better  understood. 
Recent  complications  have  led  to  the 
House  of  Lords  becoming  the  object  ol 
special  consideration.  That  is  no  novelty. 
In  1 7 19  a  bill  for  restraining  and  liraitiof 
the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  future  crea- 
tion of  peers  waii  introduced  by  Lord  Sun- 
derland and  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 
Walpole  led  a  successful  opposition  io 
the  Commons  to  a  measure  which  seemed 
framed  to  secure  the  independence  of  a 
privileged  order.  In  the  **  Thoughts  of 
a  Member  of  the  Lower  House,"  he  ex- 
plained with  impressive  clearness  the  ii^ 
port  of  the  measure  and  its  grave  obje^ 
tions.  Neither  threats  nor  promises  wert 
spared  to  induce  members  to  support  the 
bill.  Bribes  were  profusely  lavished; 
Lord  Sunderland  exerted  his  powers  of 
persuasion  on  individuals  with  a  zea!  ao 
heated  that  on  one  occasion  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nose.    Such  facilities  for 
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transit  as  stifling  stage-coaches  or  stum- 
bling  hackneys  afforded,  gave  little  en- 
couragement to  political  knight-errantry ; 
but  many  of  the  contentions  as  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  our  constitution  which 
have  engaged  attention  during  the  last 
administration  were  raised  and  discussed 
in  pamphlets  of  classical  acerbity. 

Lord  Peterborough  supported  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  bill  against  Walpole's  indict- 
ment.* He  did  so  not  from  any  liking  or 
respect  for  the  House  of  Lords,  but  be- 
cause he  upheld  it  as  an  institution  of 
public  expediency.  His  remarks  will  sug- 
gest analogies  to  the  least  expert  investi- 
gator, and  one  cannot  but  regret  and 
wonder  that  the  clear  insight  into  affairs 
which  Lord  Peterborough  possessed 
should  have  proved  as  little  beneficial  to 
others  as  advantageous  to  himself.  In 
this  pamphlet,  his  objections  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  prerogative  to  add  to  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  government  bill,  and 
his  views  of  the  House  of  Lords  consid- 
ered as  a  body,  are  of  peculiar  interest  to- 
day. "  I  shall  not  contend,*'  he  says, 
"with  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  in 
favor  of  arisiocratical  government.  God 
forbid  there  should  be  no  limitation  to  the 
power  of  the  peers  but  what  flows  from 
their  lordships*  justice  or  satiety  of  power. 
God  forbid  there  should  be  no  limitation 
to  the  power  of  the  Commons  but  what 
proceeds  from  their  incorruptness  and 
moderation.  But  is  not  influence  and 
force  in  either  House  of  Parliament  the 
dissolution  of  government?  Is  not  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  one  House  a 
breach  upon  the  other,  and  an  injury  to 
the  whole  frame  .«*  Is  not  an  inundation 
of  lords  into  the  Upper  House  and  num- 
bers poured  in  upon  them  at  once  to  serve 
a  turn,  destroying  the  very  nature  and  be- 
in^  of  Parliaments  ?  .  .  .  It  were  absurd 
to  say  this  Act  of  Parliament  would  not 
make  the  House  of  Lords  in  some  circum- 
stances more  free,  and  less  dependent  on 
the  Crown  and  ministers,  but  if  freedom 
and  independency  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment be  now  supposed  prejudicial  to  our 
constitution,  it  is  a  doctrine  new  at  least 
among  the  Whigs  of  the  day.  .  .  .  But 
shall  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  indepen- 
dency and  freedom  are  proper  and  safe  in 
a  House  of  Commons,  yet  improper  and 
unsafe  in  the  House  of  Lords?" 


•  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  entituled.  The  Thoughts 
of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House,  in  relation  to  a 
project  for  restrainirv^  and  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  the  future  Creation  of  Peers.  London,  1719, 
8vo,  p.  39. 


The  author  then  deals  with  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  mocking  spirit,  which  can- 
not have  endeared  him  to  his  brother 
peers  or  to  the  court  party.  **  One  would 
think  that  it  becomes  as  unnecessary  to 
provide  against  the  influence  of  courts  io 
Parliament,  as  unjust  to  deprive  the  min- 
isters of  the  opportunities  of  giving  ill 
advice  ;  but  lords  (Heaven  protect  us  !) 
are  such  terrible  creatures  that  one  grain 
more  added  to  their  balance  makes  them 
omnipotent,  irresistible,  and  capable  to 
toss  the  king  and  Commons  in  a  blanket. 
.  .  .  I  have  no  notion  of  any  balance  at 
present  in  our  constitution  sufficient  to 
secure  it  against  evil  ministers,  peers  by 
election,  and  a  resolute  prince.  There 
never  was,  nor  can  the  wit  of  man  frame 
a  part  of  a  government  (if  of  any  use  at 
all)  so  little  disposed  to  innovations,  or  so 
little  capable  of  procuring  any  dangerous 
alterations  in  the  State;  this  dignity  is 
necessary  were  it  but  for  the  ornamental 
part  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  Lords 
in  their  greatest  splendor  and  authority, 
what  have  they  to  contend  with  against 
supposed  enemies  P  Thev  have  an  empty 
embroidered  purse  and  a  olack  rod.  Can 
there  be  a  description  of  more  harmless 
creatures  .  .  .  who  shall  oblige  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  comply  with  the  laws? 
My  answer  is  short:  either  the  king  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  civil  officers, 
the  army  or  the  mob.  I  was  always  of 
opinion  that  too  much  honor  was  done  to 
the  lords  when  they  were  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  three  estates.  What  are  the 
lords  ?  A  few  in  number,  only  possessed 
(as  one  author  has  it)  of  an  imaginary  dig- 
nity. They  represent  nothing  but  them- 
selves, and  so  can  have  no  addition  of 
strength  but  from  themselves.  They  are 
in  no  circumstances  which  make  them 
popular,  but  rather  remain  a  mark  for 
envy.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are 
poor,  and  none  of  them  are  possessed  of 
a  dangerous  wealth ;  they  have  no  hold- 
ings which  procure  them  dependencies; 
they  are  possessed  of  no  castles  or  strong 
places.  I  must  have  recourse  to  an  imag- 
ination of  the  Papists  to  express  my  idea 
of  a  House  of  Lords  in  respect  to  our 
constitution.  To  our  heaven  and  helv 
they  have  added  a  purgatory,  and  have 
made,  as  I  may  say,  a  third  estate  in  their 
celestial  system.  And  what  is  the  idea  of 
this  purgatory  ?  It  is  a  certain  situation, 
where  the  great  and  ultimate  decrees  of 
Providence  are  not  altered,  but  suspended 
and  delayed.  In  strictness,  to  me  it  ap- 
pears that  the  House  of  Lords  is  only 
in  imagination  a  third  estate,  a  situatioa 
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like  purcratory  ia  this.  A£Eairs  pass  in- 
deed throuurh  that  channel,  they  rest  there 
deposited  awhile,  but  the  final  directions 
and  the  last  stroke  to  all  business  is  given 
by  the  solid  authority  or  irresistible  in- 
fluences of  the  crown  or  House  of  Com- 
mons.'* 

Lord  Peterborough  is  famous  as  the 
general  whose  feats  of  arms  amazed 
Europe  and  emblazoned  a  fruitless  cam- 
pai<;n.  He  may  be  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  history  as  the  loud  herald  of 
many  revolutions  in  civil  and  religious 
thought,  of  which  only  the  present  age 
feels  the  full  effects,  albeit  these  effects 
lose  much  of  their  form  and  color  under 
the  rising  heats  of  democracy.  Further, 
he  may  become  useful  as  a  warning  to 
persons  who  permit  vanity  and  petulance 
to  preoccupy  their  intelligence  and  talents, 
and  who  admit  to  their  society  so  exacting 
a  political  agent  as  personal  feeling.  The 
perplexity  caused  by  the  labyrinth  of  his 
character  and  actions  is  disposed  of  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  elects  to  think  of 
him  as  **one  of  the  phenomena  whom  na- 
ture produces  once  in  the  revolution  of 
centuries,  to  show  to  ordinary  man  what 
she  can  do  in  a  fit  of  prodigality.*'  It  is 
not  difficult  to  accept  Mr.  Warburton's 
broad  conclusion  that  Lord  Peterborough  1 
loved  justice  and  liberty,  and  hated  wrong! 
and  oppression ;  that  he  risked  his  life 
and  expended  his  fortune  in  his  country's 
service;  and  that  at  a  time  of  general 
venality  his  honor  remained  untarnished. 
"  Lord  Peterborough's  politics,"  writes 
one  of  his  admirers,  **  were  too  disinter- 
ested for  his  age  and  country."  He  cer- 
tainly lived  during  a  period  of  unblushing 
venality.  The  germs  of  a  political  hon- 
esty which  gives  dignity  and  stature  to 
much  that  is  petty  in  the  politics  of  our 
day,  were  only  peeping  shyly,  like  snow- 
drops in  winter,  from  a  mass  of  corrupt 
statecraft.  Peterborough  discerned  the 
awakening  promise  ;  he  would  have  cher- 
ished it  to  life  and  vigor,  but  he  worked 
almost  alone;  he  complained  constantly 
that  it  should  be  so ;  but  at  no  period  of 
English  history  has  an  individual's  hon- 
esty in  money  matters  necessarily  implied 
his  failure,  and  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of 
money,  of  his  not  being  willing  to  stoop  to  i 
jobbery  of  any  kind,  that  the  word  ''disin- 
terested "  can  be  applied  to  Lord  Peter- 
borough's turbulent  and  aa:<rressive  poli-  ] 
tics.  We  must  trv  to  find  some  other 
reasons. 

By   one   of    those    unhappy    accidents : 
which   statesmen  sometimes   experience. 
Lord  Peterborough  delivers  himself  into  i 
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our  hands.  In  1702  Lord  Soroers  edited 
and  prefaced  a  translation  of  the  **01vd* 
thians."  The  translators  were  reputable 
scholars.  The  first  "  OlyDtbian  "  was  en- 
trusted to  Lord  Peterborough.  The  roost 
learned  and  painstaking  of  triflers,  he  fullj 
justifies  this  selection.  Here  is  his  fine 
version  of  a  passage  in  which  Demos- 
thenes urges  dangers,  which  his  trans- 
lator realized  too  late.  **  His  prosperous 
successes  persuade  him  he  need  keep  do 
measures  with  mankind,  and  a  happy  te* 
merity  encourages  that  attempting  humor 
which  is  not  always  attended  with  pru- 
dence." This  was  the  secret.  Peterbor^ 
ough  kept  no  measures  with  mankind, 
with  his  society,  with  his  neighbors.  No 
person,  however  gifted,  however  far-see- 
ing, can  afford  to  disregard  that  rule  of 
conduct.  Whatever  period  of  history  you 
take,  you  find  the  same  serried  crowd  of 
men  and  women,  hoping  the  same  things, 
fearing  the  same  things,  and  so  forbearing 
one  another,  forgiving  one  another,  un- 
consciously keeping  their  measures  with 
mankind,  and  establishing  sentimental 
frontiers  which  all  acknowledge.  But 
Peterborough,  **  persuaded  by  his  pros* 
perous  successes,"  which  we  may  take  to 
mean  his  gifts,  his  opportunities,  his  birth, 
his  circumstances,  overstepped  this  fron- 
tier. He  wantonly  lost  touch  of  his  time, 
skirmished  away  from  it,  and  roughly 
broke  the  thread  which  pieced  him  into 
the  human  patchwork.  Intuition,  instinct 
—  the  French  word  U flair  best  describes 
the  meaning  —  led  Lord  Peterborough  to 
cuess  at  the  strength  of  forces  which  were 
slowly  marshalling  in  his  century  before 
advancing  to  attack  what  has  been  styled 
the  conservatism  of  custom,  of  feelingv 
and  of  religion.  These  forces  he  wish«l 
to  hasten.  He  flushed  to  anticipate  their 
victory.  There  are  many  such  daring  out- 
posts of  thought  in  every  generation.  The 
majority  disappear;  some  few  live  long 
enough  to  see  their  notions  become  opin- 
ions; some  teach  a  lesson  to  posterity, 
and  so  their  memories  keep  alive.  Bat 
few  succeed  in  the  every-day  sense  of 
success. 

The  suffrages  of  his  contemporaries 
award  Lord  Peterborough  a  political  ce- 
lebrity of  a  kind  which  suggests  entire 
absence  of  sympathy.  He  is  vaunted  and 
cited,  but  little  liked  or  trusted.  Yet  bis 
inconstancy,  his  talents,  and  busy  temper 
for  making  mischief  exacted  a  niggardly 
consideration  from  both  parties  in  the 
State.  This  consideration  was  paid  him 
in  the  form  of  many  sonorous  official  sine- 
cures and  the  Garter.    One  of  the  polltcsl 
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and  most  travelled  men  of  the  day,  and 
instanced  by  Pope  as  having  "  the  noble- 
man look,"  he  seemed  especially  turned 
for  complimentary  missions  to  forei^jn 
courts.  His  manners,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, rather  than  his  diplomacy,  were 
relied  upon.  St.  John  writes,  as  Lord 
Peterborough  was  starting  for  Vienna, 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  intentions  of  the 
government,  "not  knowing  how  far  the 
pleasure  of  giving  away  kingdoms  might 
transport  his  lordship  .  .  .  his  head  being 
extremely  hot  and  confused  wiih  various 
undigested  schemes."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  advises  the  queen  to  tie  his  lord- 
ship down  to  the  points  he  shall  meddle 
with  in  his  passage  through  France,  as  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  him  at  liberty 
**  to  entertain  the  French  ministers  and 
himself  with  a  variety  of  schemes." 

Yet  another  and  not  unimportant  quali- 
fication commended  him  for  such  duties 
to  the  ministers  of  the  crown;  he  was 
willing  to  be  magnificent  and  profuse  at 
his  own  expense.  No  more  frugal  man- 
ager of  the  public  stock  could  be  imagined, 
"for,"  says  Dr.  Freind,  in  his  account  of 
Lord  Peterborough's  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Spain,  "  he  could  sometimes  support  an 
army  without  money;"  and  he  appears  to 
have  transported  the  archduke  Charles 
and  his  whole  retinue  to  Barcelona,  and 
there  entertained  them;  "for  all  which 
prodigious  charge  his  lordship  has  never 
been  reimbursed."  Moreover,  the  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  enjoyed  himself  so 
much  abroad,  that  he  was  certain  to  re- 
main away  some  time,  and  his  room  was 
not  infrequently  thought  better  than  his 
company.  Lord  Peterborough  fully  di- 
vined and  turned  to  account  the  uses  of 
foreign  travel  as  we  have  since  learned  to 
develop  them.  His  acquaintance  with 
foreign  literature  was  considerable,  and  it 
was  believed,  though  probably  little  to  his 
credit,  that  he  had  seen  more  kings  and 
postilions  than  any  man  in  Europe.  In- 
sular prejudices  fade  slowly.  Addison's 
"Tory  Foxhunter  "  helps  us  to  conceive 
what  they  were  then.  That  rural  states- 
man is  made  to  say,  he  saw  no  good  in 
travelling  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the 
great  horse,  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk 
against  passive  obedience.  "These  for* 
eigners  will  never  be  loved  in  England, 
sir;  they  have  not  that  wit  and  good- 
breeding  that  we  have."  He  adds  con- 
clusively,  that  he  scarce  knew  a  traveller 
in  his  life  who  had  not  forsook  his  princi- 
ples and  lost  his  hunting-seat.  Peterbor- 
ough always  rode  well,  and  was  particular 


about  his  horses,  so  he  may  be  acquitted 
of  incurring  the  gravest  objection  to  for- 
eign travel;  but  he  must  plead  guilty  to 
jabbering  French:  "Sacrez-vous  les  rois 
chez  vous,  monsieur?"  asked  the  Prince 
de  Celamar,  anxious  for  information  oa 
the  religious  aspects  of  a  royal  coronation. 
Lord  Peterborough's  wit  must  excuse  his 
flippancy :  "  Si  nous  les  sacrons,  moa- 
sieur?     Parbleu,  nous  les  massacrons." 

Lord  Peterborough  embroidered  war- 
fare in  golden  stitches  of  an  old  world 
chivalry.  "  Impossibilities  proposed,  no 
expedients  to  be  accepted,  a  court  re- 
proaching, councils  of  war  rejecting,"  such 
were  often  his  unhappy  circumstances; 
yet  for  two  years  he  conducted  a  drama- 
tized campaign  in  which  the  sprightly 
French  saw  themselves  excelled  in  cour- 
age, celerity,  and  stratagem.  He  took 
walled  towns  with  dragoons,  and  stormed 
the  caskets  of  the  Genoa  bankers  without 
giving  them  security.  He  restrained  the 
excesses  of  his  troops,  respected  the  reli- 
gion, the  laws,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  Spaniards.  His  aide-de-camp.  Captain 
Carleton,  tells  us  of  the  engaging  conde* 
scensions  by  which  he  gained  the  love 
of  all;  of  the  pageants  and  bull-fights  of 
Valencia  —  the  city  so  rich  "in  all  the 
fragrances  of  nature,"  so  famous  for  wom- 
en, kind  and  fair,  so  delightful,  says  the 
local  proverb,  as  to  make  a  Jew  forget 
Jerusalem.  "Even  his  [Lord  Peterbor- 
ough's] gallantries,"  says  his  aide-de-camp, 
"  being  no  way  prejudicial,  were  not  of- 
fensive." Dr.  Johnson  read  Fielding's 
"Amelia"  through  without  once  stop)- 
ping,  so  he  did  Captain  Carleton's  story 
of  his  chief's  exploits  and  adventures  ia 
Spain.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
about  it,  and  how  he  had  lost  a  good 
night's  rest  in  consequence.  The  me- 
moirs had  been  lent  him  by  Lord  Eliot, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  no  less  sur- 
prised that  a  young  lord  should  have  lent 
him  a  book  he  had  not  heard  of,  than  he 
was  at  the  feats  of  a  nobleman  "  who  never 
cared  for  being  a  general  without  doing 
something."  "  He  [Lord  Peterborough] 
is  a  great  favorite  of  mine,"  he  was  after- 
wards in  the  habit  of  declaring. 

Major  Wardrop's  exploit  in  the  Bayuda 
desert  is  so  fresh  in  our  recollection,  that 
Dr.  Freind's  description  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough's guerilla  tactics  seems  worth 
recording.  The  learned  doctor  declares 
that  all  who  remember  Lord  Peterborough 
and  "his  dexterous  art  of  managing  weak 
instruments  to  elude  and  confound  a 
strong  enemy  will  easily  be  convinced 
that  the  alarms  he  gave  from  the  hills 
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were  not  the  effect  of  chance  and  hurry, 
but  the  result  of  a  good  conduct,  and  that 
to  his  unwearied  vigilance  and  uncommon 
stratagems  we  owe  in  a  great  measure  the 
infatuation  our  enemies  were  then  pos- 
sessed with.  Detractors  have  represented 
these  actions  as  effects  of  happy  temerity, 
but  fortune  had  little  share  in  such  con- 
stant, regular,  and  foreseen  events,  and  if 
the  world  has  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  why 
his  lordship  was  so  much  favored  by  for- 
tune, it  was  because  he  never  depended 
on  her  or  on  other  people."  Yet,  as  we 
know,  ** other  people '^  can  sometimes 
make  mischief,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1707,  Lord  Peterborough  was  recalled  to 
England  under  a  cloud  rather  than  in  ac- 
tual disgrace.  He  had  long  known  him- 
self to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  at  the 
court  of  Charles  of  Austria.  "The  Lord 
deliver  me,*'  he  had  once  said,  "from  the 
best  of  German  advisers."  Their  misrep- 
resentations had  at  last  prevailed.  But 
fortunately  Lord  Peterborough,  although 
in  the  habit  of  dictating  seven  or  eight 
letters  at  once,  because  it  amused  him, 
was  careful  and  methodical  in  matters  of 
correspondence.  Minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  councils  of  war,  and  copies  or 
originals  of  all  letters  and  instructions  he 
had  written  or  received,  had  been  care- 
fully preserved  ;  many  of  them  still  exist. 
*'  I  can  reckon,'*  he  said  bitterly  as  he  was 
starting  homewards,  "  with  all  my  ene- 
mies excepting  lies."  Public  opinion  ran 
high  in  Lord  Peterborough's  favor.  Even 
"the  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic"  sounded 
his  praises.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury 
preached  before  the  queen  at  St.  Paul's, 
extolling  his  prowess  only  less  than  his 
virtues  and  humanity.  The  sermon  was 
published  by  the  royal  command,  but  it 
was  not  until  1710,  and  then  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  new  friends  the  Tories  — 
for  Lord  Peterborough  had  discarded  his 
long  connection  with  the  ungrateful  Whigs 
—  that  his  services  in  Spain  received  any 
official  recognition.  A  motion  condemn- 
ing the  late  ministry  for  pushing  an  o£Een- 
sive  war  in  Spain  led  on  the  motion  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  to  a  full  inquiry  into 
Lord  Peterborough's  conduct,  and  justified 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  chair,  which  was 
moved  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  vote  was  conveyed  in  elaborate 
terms.  But  the  tone  of  the  debate  sug- 
gests that  the  general  sense  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  equivalent  to  a  negative 
approval ;    an   impression    had   obtained 


personally  popular ;  he  had  often  harried 
and  jostled  duller  iatelligences  — 

His  schemes  of  war  were  rapid,  unforeseen. 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  and  foe ; 

It  seemed  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project  and  impelled  the  blow. 

And  it  has  been  observed  that  no  uncom* 
mon  error  of  judgment  is  to  maintain  a 
priori  that  a  thing  cannot  possibly  be  well 
done  which  has  taken  less  time,  or  been 
done  in  a  different  manner,  than  the  per- 
son passing  sentence  had  anticipated. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Lord  Peter- 
borough and  his  affairs  had  occupied  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  magistrate  must 
indeed  be  a  Brutus  who  can  divest  him- 
self of  all  prepossession  when  an  old 
rogue  is  "  up  again.**  In  1697  Peter- 
borough, then  Lord  Monmouth,  had  been 
in  very  serious  trouble.  He  had  lost 
office  at  the  Treasury  Board  in  1690,  a 
concession  to  a  Tory  reaction  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  appears  to 
be  no  trace  of  royal  displeasure  in  his  dis* 
missal ;  he  had  continued  to  perform  his 
household  duty  and  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Privy  Council.  He  kept  his 
lodgings  in  Whitehall;  we  hear  of  his 
dining  with  Lord  Montague  in  Russell 
Square  to  meet  his  Majesty,  and  also  ac- 
companying him  to  Holland.  During  his 
own  absence  in  Ireland  the  king  trusted 
Lord  Monmouth  so  far  as  to  name  him 
one  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  mixed 
Council  of  Nine  appointed  to  assist  Queen 
Mary  in  the  government.  A  poetaster, 
clearly  no  coalitionist,  satirizes  the  whole 
Council  in  the  prismatic  colors  of  hatred 
and  mockery.    This  is  Lord  Monmouth: 

Next,  painter,  draw  a  jackanapes  of  state^ 

A  monkey  turned  into  a  magistrate, 

A  saucy  wight  borne  up  with  heat  and  noise, 

F'it  only  for  a  ringleader  of  boys. 

To  untile  neighbors'  houses  and  to  play 

Such  uncouth  gambols  on  a  holy  day ; 

Strange  that  so  young  a  Government  should 

dote 
So  as  to  let  a  whirlwind  rule  the  boat. 

The  whirlwind  appears  from  Mary*t 
correspondence  to  have  increased  her  dif- 
ficulties by  its  unruly  conduct.  These 
difficulties  were  considerable.  Grave  im- 
putations rested  on  Lord  Torrington's 
fidelity  as  admiral  of  the  fleet.  The 
Council  was  paralyzed  by  disunion  and  in- 
decision. Monmouth's  proposal  to  take 
immediate  command  of  the  fleet,  for  no 


belter  reason  than   that  his  regiment  of 
cavalry  lay  at  Portsmouth,  added  to  the 
that  the   inquiry  would  have  terminated  j  queen's  perplexity.     Lord  Monmouth,  she 
differently.     Lord  Peterborough  was  not  |  writes  to  William,  "  being  in  a  great  pat* 
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sion,   swears   he  will    never   come   back  1  persooal  emotions  —  may  be  compared  to 


aojain  if  ihey  do  not  fig;ht.'*  The  queen 
demurred.  Beyond  what  he  said  himself, 
no  one  knew  much  of  this  irascible  horse- 
marine's  qualifications  for  a  naval  com- 
mand. Lord  Nottingham  lau<2[hin;i;ly  said 
that  the  greatest  compliment  the  queen 
could  pay  him  was  to  say  she  could  not 
make  use  of  his  arm  because  she  had  need 
of  his  counsel.  In  the  end,  Lord  Mon- 
mouth did  not  go  to  sea,  although  the 
queen  writes  that  for  her  own  part  she 
believed  he  might  be  best  spared  of  the 
company,  and  Lord  Torrington  lost  the 
battle  of  Beachy  Head. 

Some  further  extracts  from  Mary's  let- 
ters indicate  a  mental  distemper  from  his 
jealousy  of  others,  and  his  own  vanity, 
which  engendered  later  many  strange  de- 
signs. *'  Lord  Monmouth,"  writes  Mary 
to  the  king  shortly  afterwards,  **  daily  tells 
me  of  the  great  danger  we  are  in  .  .  . 
when  he  began  to  talk  high  of  ill  admin- 
istration, 1  told  him,  in  the  same  freedom 
that  he  used  to  speak  to  me,  that  I  found 
it  strange  you  were  not  thought  fit  to 
choose  your  own  ministers  ...  he  still 
went  on  that  he  thought  it  necessary  the 
nation  should  be  satisfied.  I  asked  him 
if  he  thought  that  possible.  He  said  he 
could  tell  me  much  on  that  subject  .  .  . 
he  said  what  a  misfortune  it  was  that 
things  went  thus  ill,  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  those  put  in  trust ;  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  the  nation  to  see  them- 
selves thus  thrown  away."  **  He  said 
many  extraordinary  things  in  this  dis- 
course." Lord  Macaulay  writes,  "In 
civil  as  in  military  affairs  he  loved  ambus- 
cades, surprises,  and  night  attacks  ;  "  and 
Lord  Peterborough  all  his  life  seasoned 
the  dry  fare  of  every-day  life  by  meddling 
in  other  people's  affairs.  An  over  induU 
gence  in  such  stimulating  hors  tfauvres 
led  to  his  tasting  the  grim  hospitality  of 
the  Tower,  and  to  dismissal  from  all  his 
employments*  He  was  released  on  his 
own  petition  in  March,  1697.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  he  inherited  the  earldom 
of  his  house,  and  the  world  has  forgotten 
that  the  famous  Lord  Peterborough  was 
once  a  ruined  and  dishonored  man.  In 
after  days  he  wrote  to  General  Stanhope, 
*'  What  I  have  escaped  in  Spain,  what  I 
have  enjoyed  in  Italy,  makes  me  conclude 
my  stars  are  lucky,  and  have  cured  me  of 
ill-humor." 

In  spite  of  changes  of  political  com- 
plexion, which  — in  that  they  were  essen- 
tially  transient  and  always  the. result  of 

•  Vernon  Correspondence,  January,  1697. 


the  alternations  of  color  observed  by 
Buffon  in  the  chameleon,  Lord  Peter- 
borough never  abandoned  the  republican 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  early  youth. 
One  of  Charles  II.'s  few  political  maxims 
was  to  quarrel  with  no  one,  whatever  the 
provocation,  as  there  was  no  saying  how 
soon  that  person  might  become  his  friend  ; 
but  the  king  certainly  viewed  with  some 
resentment  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Mor- 
daunt,  as  Lord  Peterborough  then  was. 
Charles  regularly  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Indeed  he  used  to  say 
that  listening  to  them  diverted  him  as 
much  as  going  to  the  theatre :  tempora 
mutantHr,  But  he  soon  gave  up  sitting 
quietly  upon  his  throne,  and  used  to  stand 
by  the  fireplace  and  hold  a  kind  of  social 
levii.  This  led  to  the  serious  interrup- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  day,  and  to  the 
king  taking  a  private  and  personal  interest 
in  the  public  goings-on  of  individual  peers. 
Lord  Mordaunt  irritated  him  especially. 
The  inheritance  of  family  tradition  and 
land  and  titles  which  lend  a  certain 
glamour  to  the  noble  republican  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  those  days  carried 
a  mechanical  acquiescence  in  kingcraft, 
prerogative,  and  passive  obedience.  Al- 
gernon Sidney  bad  already  suffered  for 
the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers. 
Lord  Mordaunt  had  accompanied  his 
friend  to  the  scaffold,  and  ran  some  danger 
of  sharing  the  same  fate.  Charles  II. 
died  in  1685.  The  new  king,  "fortified  by 
that  firm  resolution  never  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  an  error"  which  had  distin- 
guished him  as  Duke  of  York,  composed 
his  own  speech.  He  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  through  measures  which 
he  admitted  might  occasion  some  collision 
between  himself  and  Parliament.  Lord 
Mordaunt,  in  a  speech  no  less  remarkable 
for  constitutional  and  statesmanlike  argu- 
ments than  for  eloquence  and  audacity, 
pointed  out  the  full  import  of  a  shameless 
abuse  of  prerogative.  Shortly  afterwards 
Lord  Mordaunt  solicited  leave  to  serve 
abroad.  H  is  extravagance  and  generosity 
had  involved  him  in  debt,  public  employ- 
ment was  out  of  the  question,  and  he 
longed  for  the  change  and  tonic  of  action. 
The  permission  was  readily  granted.  The 
court  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  all  per- 
sons whose  heretical  views  on  kings  and 
religion  were  beginning  to  excite  an  incon- 
venient interest. 

Lord  Mordaunt  arrived  in  Holland  in 
1686,  and  on  being  presented  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  proposed  an  immediate  inva- 
sion of  England,  which  he  represented  as 
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an  operation  of  little  difficulty.  The  cau- 
tious prince  justly  concluded  that  the  re- 
versal of  a  dynasty  was  not  to  be  li^rhtly 
undertaken  at  the  biddinjr  of  a  hot-headed 
entjiusiast,  and  declining  any  hurried 
movement  in  the  direction  indicated,  com- 
mitted himself  no  further  than  to  the 
oracular  assurance  "in  general  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  affairs  of  Enc^Und.*'  Two 
years  later  he  decided  to  give  his  relative 
such  real  evidences  of  his  friendship  as, 
to  quote  a  kindly  letter  of  Herr  Fagel's 
on  the  subject  to  James  II.,  **are  beyond 
verbal  ones."  We  learn  from  Burnet  that 
by  this  time  even  Princess  Mary  had  no 
scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  design, 
and  that  Lord  iMordaunt  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  prince  "  most  loved  and 
trusted."  Yet  the  propriety  of  a  daug^hter 
ousting  an  indulgent  father  from  his  throne 
seems  still  to  have  appeared  debatable, 
for  ''  she  was  very  solemn  and  serious,  and 
prayed  God  earnestly  to  bless  and  direct 
us.*'  Lord  Mordaunt  was  the  first  of  all 
the  English  nobility  who  came  over  to  see 
the  prince  and  to  suggest  an  enterprise 
which  a  powerful  party  was  able  to  further 
and  which  events  combined  to  achieve. 
During  the  bloodless  Revolution  he  was 
actively  employed.  By  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission of  lieutenant-colonel  of  horse  he 
formed  a  regiment,  now  the  Royal  Dra- 
goons. As  there  was  no  fighting,  he  em- 
broiled himself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
with  the  civil  authorities.  Always  a 
shrewd  man  against  Popery,  he  seemed  a 
very  proper  person  to  protect  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  He  rode  in  gor- 
geous uniform  on  a  managed  horse  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  procession  through  the 
streets  of  London.  Lord  Clarendon  enters 
in  his  diary  (February,  16S9),  **  I  went  to 
St.  James's  but  could  not  see  the  prince, 
he  was  shut  up  a  long  time  with  Lord 
Mordaunt."  Such  considerable  services 
and  reputation  merited  recognition.  He 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
and  a  privy  councillor,  and  created  Earl 
of  Monmouth,  a  title  of  unfortunate  asso- 
ciation, which  seemed  to  court  disaster. 
Tlie  Treasury,  Admiralty,  and  Chancery 
were  thrown  into  commission  to  make 
room  for  such  persons  as  seemed  entitled 
to  otlice  from  their  recent  services ;  and 
in  April,  1689.  the  new  Lord  Monmouth 
was  named  tirst  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury. 

We  hear  **this  contrivance  was  dis- 
obliging, as  Lord  Monmouth  complained 
he  only  presided  where  he  should  have  sat 
alone."  His  ofiicial  record  redounds  little 
to  his  credit,  but  accounts  lor  his  subse- 


quent political  isolatioQ  and  antics.  The 
airs  and  graces  he  gives  himself  remind 
one  of  a  contortionist  at  a  circus.  The 
king  must  very  soon  have  re>;retted  this 
last  appointment.  Lord  Monmouth  de- 
tested his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury 
Board,  Lords  Godolphinand  Delamere  — 
the  former  from  jealousy,  the  latter  from 
sincere  contempt  of  his  venality.  Beyond 
giving  away  his  patronage  to  notorious 
republicans,  he  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  Treasury  business,  for  which  he  had 
neither  taste  nor  aptitude.  He  compen- 
sated this  perfunctory  discharge  of  regular 
duties  by  his  industry  and  zeal  in  an  irreg- 
ular persecution  of  the  Tories,  and  by 
sowing  the  tares  of  dissension  and  envy 
broadcast  amongst  the  Whigs.  A  cloak 
of  maliciousness  became  his  every-day 
moral  apparel,  and  he  scoffed  aloud  at  such 
entanglements  of  feeble  minds  as  duty, 
sentiment,  and  scruple.  Lord  Halifax, 
who  enjoyed  the  king's  especial  confi- 
dence, had  early  incurred  his  displeasure. 
Sir  J.  Reresby  enters  in  his  memoirs, 
March  12,  16S9,  '*  My  Lord  Marquis, 
(Halifax)  told  me  that  my  Lord  Mordaunt 
and  others  were  violent  against  him,  b^ 
ing  disappointed  of  their  expectations  at 
court.**  Later  on  Lord  Clarendon  writes, 
November  22,  1689,  **  My  brother  told  me 
Lord  Monmouth  had  been  speaking  to  him 
against  Lord  Halifax,  but  I  advised  him 
not  to  be  engaged."  To  William,  whose 
mind  was  singularly  free  from  such  influ- 
ences as  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  whose 
personal  feelings  were  never  willingly 
permitted  to  prepossess  his  judgment, 
such  conduct  must  have  seemed  unac- 
countable. Lord  Monmouth,  the  most 
incompetent  and  obstructive  of  officials, 
at  last  received  a  royal  reprimand  which 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  was  no 
longer  trusted.  He  became  more  factious 
than  ever;  he  began  to  talk  of  Pericles 
and  Plato,  commonwealths  and  republics. 
He  avowed  his  distrust  of  the  Dutch  king 
and  of  Dutch  advisers,  and  gave  expres* 
sion  to  loud  and  angry  fears  that  the  bat- 
tle of  prerogative  must  all  be  fought  over 


again. 


The  king  grew  weary  of  suspicion  and 

misconstruction.     His  popularity  seemed 

to  die  out  with  the  bonfires  which  cele- 

I  brated  his  coronation.     Although  he  liked 

the  English  hunting  he  hated  the  climate. 

**  Nos  consolations  sont  un  myst^re,  mais 

le  malheur  est  Evident,"  is  an  aphorism 

I  we  can  appreciate  without  much    knowl- 

:  edge  of  French.     There  seemed   indeed 

i  no  hope  of  a  better  administration  when 

I  those  who,  like  Lord  Monmouth,  seemed 
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most  in  honor  bound  to  help  him  were 
entirely  taken  up  in  schemes  for  molest- 
ing  each  other,  and  only  combined  to  ren- 
der his  situation  more  difficult.  "Les 
esprits  s'aijjrissenl  Tun  contre  I'autre  de 
plus  en  plus,"  wrote  William  on  the  2ist 
January,  1690;  on  the  27th  he  declared 
the  session  at  an  end.  The  king  recooj- 
nized  the  ^ood  taste  of  some  explanation 
for  an  abrupt  proceeding.  Such  startled 
politicians  as  Lord  Monmouth  and  a  Whig 
Baslii-Bazouk  contingent  which  he  repre- 
sented were  given  reasons  for  the  dissolu- 
tion in  a  tract  published  by  royal  authority. 
Referring  to  the  ultra-Whig  party,  the 
writer,  on  the  pretext  of  explaining  their 
altitude,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, says :  "  *Tis  not  a  king,  but  a  tool 
under  that  name  which  they  desire,  and 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  be  an  universal 
and  equal  ruler  of  all  his  people,  they  seek 
to  reduce  and  degrade  him  to  be  the  head 
of  a  small  and  peevish  faction.'' 

To  the  investigation  of  a  neighbor's 
moral  wares  the  most  apathetic  sometimes 
turn  with  an  active  curiosity  which  not 
seldom  becomes  inquisitive.  A  contem- 
poraneous character  of  Lord  Peterbor- 
ough must  be  an  excuse  for  a  few  further 
remarks.  The  present  taste,  formed  by  a 
school  of  writers  who  prefer  an  etching- 
needle  to  a  goose  quill,  inclines  to  extrav- 
agance in  its  demand  for  analysis  of  char* 
acter;  but  this  singular  outline  and  tart 
expression  places  the  man  before  us,  vain 
and  undefeated  as  ever.  **  He  affects 
popularity,  and  loves  to  preach  in  coffee- 
houses and  public  places;  is  an  open 
enemy  to  revealed  religion;  brave  in  his 
person,  has  a  good  estate,  does  not  seem 
expensive  yet  always  in  debt  and  very 
poor;  a  well-shaped,  thin  man,  with  a 
very  brisk  look,  near  fifty  years  old;" 
and  Swill,  who,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, "loved  the  hangdog  dearly,"  says 
this  character  is  for  the  most  part  true. 

The  atheism  and  irreligion  of  the  time 
were  closely  bound  up  with  its  chamber- 
ing and  wantonness.  "  No  wonder,"  says 
a  contemporary  moralist,  **  to  see  men 
hug  their  vices,  and  plead  for  and  defend 
their  bestialities,  when  it  is  become  a 
crime  for  a  man  to  show  his  zeal  to  God 
and  to  religion."  But  Lord  Peterbor- 
ough's atheism  and  irreligion  rather  fore- 
shadow the  metaphysical  infidelity  of  the 
present  age,  which  cannot  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  intolerance.  His  enmity  to  reli- 
gion was  purely  political,  as  a  fortress 
of  that  undisiinguishing  loyalty  which  he 
held  to  be  suffocating  to  political  vitality 
and  health.     Henry  Vlll.'s  religious  atti- 


tude was  said  to  be  one  of  arrested  mo- 
tion betwixt  Moses,  the  Messiah,  and 
Mahomet;  and  scepticism  is  more  often 
a  plea  for  indifference  than  the  adoption 
of  fixed  principles  of  unbelief.  But  Lord 
Peterborough  loved  to  engage  in  the  deft 
discussion  of  such  abstract  considerations, 
both  moral  and  religious,  as  abound  in 
the  periodical  literature  of  our  own  time. 
He  viewed  religion,  indeed,  as  a  fusion  of 
fiction  and  sanctimony,  but  he  deplored 
the  bitter  spirit  of  priestly  contention,  and 
his  hatred  of  intolerance  almost  exceeded 
his  libertinism.  **  'Tis  my  way  to  be  civil 
to  all  religions,"  he  said,  as  he  was  going 
to  hear  Penn  preach.  He  was  so  edified 
by  the  pulpit  oratory  of  one  Mr.  Stevens 
that  he  presented  him  with  a  living.  He 
hurried  away  from  Cambrai,  and  from  the 
charm  of  a  growing  sympathy  with  F^nd- 
Ion,  for  fear  he  should  become  pious. 
His  relations  with  the  priests  during  the 
Spanish  campaign  were  only  less  close 
than  with  the  ladies,  and  conduced  pari 
passu  to  the  genera!  advantage.  He  di- 
rected a  constant  and  polemical  attention 
to  the  right  reverend  bench.  **  Although," 
he  once  told  the  bishops,  "  I  am  for  a 
parliamentary  king,  I  have  no  desire  for 
a  parliamentary  God  or  a  parliamentary 
religion." 

Lord  Peterborough  kept  a  journal  of 
confessions  so  straightforward  as  to  plead 
guilty  to  three  capital  crimes  before  he  was 
twenty,  and  to  many  irregularities  of  all 
kinds.  His  desire  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished at  his  death  was  set  aside  by  friends 
who  had  shared  his  confidences,  and 
feared  his  reputation  might  suffer  from 
the  inclemency  of  a  winter  of  moral  dis- 
content. His  interpretation  of  morality 
is  at  best  ambiguous  —  indeed  a  distin- 
guished annotator  of  Burnet's  history  de- 
nounces him  as** a  thorough  bad  man." 
Sweeping  assertions  are  often  better  left 
alone,  but  it  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  the  thorough  bad  man  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  Burnet  as  a  historian.  "  I 
would  willingly  live,"  he  said  when  he  lay 
dying  at  Bevis  Mount,  **to  give  that  ras- 
cal Burnet  the  lie  to  half  his  history." 

Lord  Peterborough  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  imperfect  substitute  for  virtue 
which  Lord  Macaulay  claims  for  Mira- 
beau,  **a  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and 
good  which  sometimes  amounted  to  sin- 
cere enthusiasm,  and  which,  mingled  with 
the  desire  of  admiration,  sometimes  gave 
to  his  character  a  lustre  resembling  the 
lustre  of  true  goodness."  It  was  this 
sensibility  led  to  his  affectionate  regard 
for  such  good  men  as   Russell,  Sidney, 
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Locke,  and  F^n^lon ;  to  a  fealty  to  learn- 
ing, so  patient,  so  unswerving;  as  would 
have  been  conspicuous  in  a  less  restless 
disposition  ;  to  an  elegant  and  refined  lit- 
erary taste;  to  the  valued  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Pope  and  Swift ;  and  to  the 
society,  on  the  merits  of  his  own  mental 
acquirements,  of  the  men  of  letters  of  an 
Augustan  age.  Walpole  speaks  of  him 
as  *'  one  of  those  men  of  careless  and 
negligent  grace  who  scatter  a  thousand 
bon  mots  and  idle  verses."  It  must  be 
admitted  that  his  muse  is  rather  "miss- 
ish."  But  his  letters,  at  a  period  when 
letter-writing  was  the  vehicle  of  a  polite 
education,  are  unsurpassed  by  the  most 
eminent  representatives  of  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing. Mr.  Walsh,  writing  to  Mr. 
Pope,  alludes  to  a  letter  which  Lord  Whar- 
ton had  shown  him  from  a  certain  great 
general  in  Spain:  "I  advised  him  [Lord 
W.]  by  all  means  to  have  that  general 
recalled  and  set  to  writing  at  home,  for  it 
was  impossible  that  a  man  of  so  much 
wit  as  he  showed  could  be  fit  to  command 
an  army  or  do  any  other  business.*' 

Lord  Peterborough's  diplomatic  esca- 
pades caused  little  less  embarrassment  to 
ministers  than  amusement  to  the  public. 
**  II  ^toit  galant  comme  Amadis,  mais  plus 
exp^ditif  dans  ses  voyages."  Enough  has 
been  said  of  his  conduct  as  a  government 
official  to  account  for  his  holding  office  in 
DO  subsequent  administrations.  During 
16SS-9  he  only  once  made  himself  useful 
to  his  party.  The  debates  as  to  whether 
the  throne  had  been  ** abdicated"  or  ** de- 
serted "  were  so  closely  contested  that  all 
imaginable  pains  were  taken  to  bring  no- 
ble lords  who  affected  the  comparative 
obscurity  and  repose  of  country  life  to 
vote,  "as  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who,  to 
confirm  the  opinion  several  had  of  his 
being  half  mad,  declared  he  came  to  do 
whatever  my  Lord  Mordaunt  would  have 
him."  (Clarendon's  Diary,  February, 
16S9.)  His  military  successes  were  not, 
indeed,  forgotten;  but  the  martial  spirit 
of  an  overburdened  people  is  apt  to  re- 
lapse into  neutral-tinted  sobriety.  The 
success  of  an  individual,  however  brilliant, 
cannot  but  be  discounted  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  treasure  out  of  proportion  to  re- 
sult; and  the  vast  projects  for  a  better 
military  organization  and  conduct  with 
which  Lord  Peterborough  continued  to 
favor  the  ministry  were  suffered  to  lie  idle 
on  dreary  office  shelves.  Still,  when  we 
remember  that  tactics  and  expedients,  un- 
der conditions  which  find  some  parallels 
in  recent  campaigns,  were  more  freely 
and   successfully  employed  by  him  than 


by  any  general  of  modera  times,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Russell  should  be 
engaged  upon  a  history  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough's Spanish  campaign,  which  will 
prove  a  valuable  complement  to  our  mili- 
tary memoirs. 

But  his  life  was  a  failure  and  a  mistake. 
**He  alternated,"  says  his  biographer,* 
'*  between  gigantic  plans  of  operation  in- 
cluding kingdoms  and  empires  altogether 
beyond  his  grasp,  and  the  personal  ez^ 
cution  of  petty  enterprises  that  were  be- 
low the  duties  of  his  position."  Yet  un- 
der the  foam  and  commotion  ran  a  strong; 
current  of  imperial  statesmanship.  **I 
have  often,"  he  wrote  to  Swift  from  Vi- 
enna (17 10),  *'w)th  pleasure  reflected  on 
the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  English 
constitution."  No  man  was  better  able 
to  give  form  and  proper  expression  to 
such  meditations.  Almost  his  last  words 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (January  24,  1727) 
were  addressed  to  a  government  envi- 
roned by  difficulties :  '*  this  way  and  that 
dividing  the  swift  mind  in  act  to  throw." 
On  the  one  hand  an  overtaxed  exche^ 
uer,  a  public  tired  of  war,  and  a  ministry 
apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  other 
great  powers  of  Europe  by  warlike  prep- 
arations; on  the  other,  danger  threaten- 
ing his  Majesty's  dominions.  Lord  Pe- 
terborough said :  **Let  our  circumstances 
be  what  they  may,  we  must  exert  onr^ 
selves  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  defend  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  great  nation." 

Self-pity  is  a  contemptible  illness,  and 
never  killed  anybody,  but  it  is  wearing 
and  sickening  to  the  poor  sufferer.  Many 
of  Lord  Peterborough's  later  letters  are 
sad  to  read.  Bitter  disappointment  un- 
derlies affected  indifference;  the  gaiety 
and  humor  are  still  there,  but  so  joylesSi 
so  pathetic  The  curtain  has  grown 
threadbare,  we  discern  Bombastes,  still 
sometimes  furious,  more  often  very  tired 
and  very  sorrowful.  He  writes  to  his  dear 
friend  Pope :  "  I  consent  you  shall  call  roe 
polemic,  provided  you  do  not  join  me  to 
the  pacific  politicians  of  the  present  age. 
I  am  cured  of  some  diseases  in  my  old 
age  which  tormented  roe  very  much  in 
my  youth :  I  was  possessed  with  violent 
and  uneasy  passions,  such  as  a  peevish 
concern  for  truth  and  a  saucy  love  for 
my  country.  When  a  Christian  priest 
preached  against  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
when  an  English  judge  determined  against 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborongh  and  Mo» 
mouth.    By  Captain  G.  Warbunoo. 
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MaG;na  Cliarta,  when  a  minister  acted 
ag;ainst  common  sense,  I  used  to  fret. 
Now,  sir,  let  what  will  happen,  I  keep 
myself  in  temper;  as  I  have  no  flatterinof 
hopes,  so  I  banish  all  useless  fears.'' 
Again  he  writes  to  the  same  person  :  **  Do 
you  bring  it  in  as  a  reproach  to  be  with- 
out politics?  With  politics,  indeed,  the 
Richetieus  and  such  folk  have  broug[ht 
about  crreat  things  in  former  days;  but 
what  are  they,  sir,  who  without  policy  in 
our  times  can  make  ten  treaties  in  a  year 
and  secure  everlasting  peace?  .  .  .  Oh, 
how  heartily  I  join  with  you  in  your  con- 
tempt for  excellency  and  grace,  and  ih 
your  esteem  of  that  noble  title,  loiterer; 
I  would  dedicate  a  temple  to  laziness:  no 
man  could  blame  my  choice  of  such  a 
deity  who  considers  that  when  I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  take  pains  I  always 
met  with  some  more  able  to  undo  my  la- 
bors." Writing  to  Lady  Suffolk,  after 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  illness,  he 
says,  **  1  have  some  time  since  made  a 
bargain  with  fate,  to  submit  with  patience 
to  all  her  freaks;  some  accidents  have 
given  me  a  great  contempt,  almost  a  dis- 
taste for  life.  Shakespeare  shall  tell  you 
my  opinion  of  it :  — 

Life  is  as  weary  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Life  is  a  walking  shadow  —  a  poor  player 
That  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  seen  no  more. 

Do  not  wonder  then,  Mrs.  Howard,  if  the 
world  is  become  so  indifferent  to  me  that 
I  can  even  amuse  myself  with  the  thoughts 
of  going  out  of  it."  He  writes  again  to 
her  a  couple  of  months  before  his  death. 
He  had  been  reading  the  "Life  of  Julian 
the  Apostate."  The  book  had  delighted 
him,  and  he  declares  the  last  scene  had 
taught  him  "  how  a  soldier,  how  a  philoso- 
pher, how  a  friend  of  Lady  Suffolk's  (only 
with  jusier  notions  of  the  Deity)  ought  to 
die.  ...  I  want  to  make  an  appointment 
with  you,  Mr.  Pope,  and  a  few  friends  more 
to  meet  me  upon  the  summit  of  my  Bevis 
hill,  and  thence,  after  a  speech  and  a  ten- 
der farewell,  I  shall  take  my  leap  towards 
the  clouds  to  mix  among  the  stars;  but  I 
make  my  bargain  for  a  very  fine  day,  that 
you  may  see  my  last  amusements  to  ad- 
vantage." He  was  Pope's  hero,  and  Mr. 
Pope  shall  describe  his  last  interview  with 
his  friend.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Blount :  **  He  [Lord  Peterborough]  grew 
gay  and  sat  at  dinner  with  ten  people; 
after  this  he  was  in  torment  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pang  was 
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over  was  carried  into  the  garden,  talking 
again  of  history;  and  he  declaimed  with 
great  spirit  against  the  meanness  of  the 
present  great  men  and  ministers,  and  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  and  honor.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  much  his 
heart  is  above  his  condition  ;  he  is  dying 
every  hour  and  obstinate  to  do  whatever 
he  has  a  mind  to  .  .  .  nothing  can  be 
more  affecting  and  melancholy  to  me  than 
what  I  see  here;  yet  he  takes  my  visit  so 
kindly  that  I  should  have  lost  one  great 
pleasure  had  I  not  come.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  as  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind 
but  this  present  object,  which  indeed  is 
extraordinary.  This  man  was  never  born 
to  die  like  other  men,  any  more  than  to 
live  like  them." 

And  so  he  died,  at  Lisbon,  a  few  days 
later,  on  25th  October,  1735.  '*  From  the 
height  of  my  own  greatness  I  look  down 
upon  kings,  and  peers,  and  people,  as  men 
of  like  dimensions."  He  may  have  writ- 
ten the  words  in  weariness  and  satiety  of 
life  rather  than  in  pride.  For  the  ardent 
spirit  surged  to  leave  the  pain-stricken 
frame  and  join  old  memories  of  the  noble 
deeds  and  aspirations  which  still  seemed 
to  float  and  circle  in  the  sunlit  Spanish 

sky.  "  RiBBLESDALE. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  KRAKATOA   ERUPTION. 

BY    THE    REV.  PHILIP    NEALE,   LATE    BRITISH 
CHAPLAIN  AT   BATAVIA. 

IIL 

The  Dutch  residents  in  Java  take 
things  very  quietly,  and  show  little  or  no 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
Not  even  a  volcanic  eruption  in  their 
neighborhood  and  the  bursting  of  a  vol- 
canic wave  on  the  adjacent  shore  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  stir  them  from 
their  apathy.  They  were  quite  content  to 
receive  the  fatal  tidings  of  death  and  de- 
struction from  the  ruined  districts  without 
going  to  see  the  places  for  themselves. 
The  Dutch  are  not  much  given  to  making 
excursions  either  by  sea  or  land.  Excur- 
sion trains  or  cheap  trips  by  steamer  are 
things  quite  unknown.  Of  course,  the 
climate  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in 
this  respect.  Exertion  on  land  is  far 
from  tempting  in  the  damp,  tropical  heat 
of  Batavia,  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  a  short  sea  voyage,  with  cool,  refresh- 
ing breezes,  would  have  offered  attrac- 
tions even  to  a  phlegmatic  Dutchman^ 
But    although     the    Netherlands -India 
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Steamship  Company  has  a  lar^e  fleet  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  Java  Sea,  they  are 
used  exclusively  for  ordinary  traffic.  The 
fares  are  high,  but  it  is  a  want  of  energy 
more  than  the  want  of  time  or  money 
which  keeps  the  tropical  Dutchman  at 
home. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  visitors  to  the  devastated  districts 
on  the  western  shores  of  Java  were  very 
few  and  far  between.  Six  weeks  after  the 
catastrophe  I  found  that  I  was  the  second 
European  visitor  who  had  been  at  Anjer. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  interest- 
ing, of  course,  to  have  gone  earlier,  but 
this  was  scarcely  expedient  until  most  of 
the  dead  bodies  had  been  buried.  When 
the  great  volcanic  wave  receded  thousands 
of  corpses  were  left  behind  exposed  to 
the  tierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Natives 
from  the  surrounding  kampongs  (as  the 
Java  villages  are  termed)  were  called  in  to 
perform  the  melancholy  work  of  burying 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  And  what 
a  task  it  must  have  been  as  day  after  day, 
for  several  weeks,  they  thus  toiled  !  The 
single  European  who  had  been  there  pre- 
viously to  inspect  the  repairs  to  the  Sin- 
gapore telegraph  cable  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  his  terrible  surroundings,  and,  we 
were  told,  had  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  For- 
tunately the  worst  was  over  when  we  vis- 
ited the  district  early  in  October.  Lloyd's 
agent  at  Batavia  was  my  travelling  com- 
panion. His  errand  was  to  find  out  the 
most  suitable  site  for  the  new  shipping 
station  in  the  Straits  of  Soenda  in  place 
of  ill-fated  Anjer,  and  I  gladly  accepted 
the  opportunity  of  going  with  him. 

We  made  an  early  start  from  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Uatavia,  and  drove  into  the 
city  at  daybreak,  there  to  commence  our 
long  journey  by  road  to  the  western  coast. 
Posting  in  Java  is  rather  a  novelty,  and  is 
worth  being  described  a  little  in  detail. 
The  traveller  has  to  provide  his  own  car- 
riage, and  the  government  finds  the  post- 
horses.  The  latter  term  is  a  misnomer, 
and  ratiier  deceptive,  as  the  four  animals 
provided  for  each  stage  are  the  diminutive 
ponies  so  commonly  used  in  every  part  of 
Java.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  islands 
of  Timor  and  Sandalwood,  and  though 
small  in  size  they  are  full  of  spitit  and 
get  through  a  great  deal  of  work.  On 
reaching  the  post-office  at  Molenvliet  (the 
St.  Marlin's-le-Grand  of  Java,)  from  which 
our  start  was  to  be  made,  we  found  four  ' 
ponies  already  harnessed  ;  but  an  unfortu- 
nate delay  awaited  us,  as  the  travelling! 
carriaire  we  had  ordered  was  found  to  be  ' 
unfit  for  so  long  a  journey.     Some  deten- 1 


tioD  ensued  while  another  one  waisoagbti 
and  even  then  the  wheels  had  to  be 
changed  before  we  could  be  off. 

At  length,  just  before  eight  in  the  morn* 
ing,  we  made  a  start.  Our  cooDinj;  bad 
been  announced  previously  to  each  of  tbe 
posting  stations  along  the  road,  so  tbat 
ponies  might  be  ready  for  us  on  our  ar^ 
rival.  As  we  were  nearly  two  hours  later 
than  arranged  in  getting  away  frora  Ba- 
tavia,  we  found  the  native  officials  at  each 
place  we  stopped  at  had  long  been  on  the 
anxious  look-out  for  us.  There  was  con- 
sequently no  delay  en  route,  and  we  soon 
made  rapid  progress.  With  a  great  deal 
of  needless  cracking  of  whips  and  at  fall 
gallop,  we  quickly  left  Batavia  behind. 
Our  peculiar  equipage  would  have  been 
a  great  novelty  to  those  who  have  only 
seen  European  coaching. 

The  travelling  carriage  was  an  ordinary 
one  —  covered  in,  and  with  a  foot-placs 
at  the  back  on  which  two  men  could  stand. 
This  is  provided  as  a  standing-place  for 
two  natives,  called  '*  runners,"  who  are 
responsible  for  keeping  the  ponies  up  to 
their  regulation  pace.  On  ascending  ris- 
ing ground,  or  on  any  other  occasion 
when  the  speed  is  slaclcened,  at  a  shrill 
cry  from  the  driver  these  runners  jump 
down  and  run  swiftly  to  the  ponies'  heads. 
There,  partly  by  an  application  of  tbe 
short  whips  which  they  carry,  but  more 
especially  by  their  noisy  shouts,  they  urge 
on  the  ponies  again,  and  at  length,  when 
the  pace  is  increased,  tired  and  breaUi- 
less  with  their  exertions,  they  scramble 
up  behind  as  the  carriage  at  full  speed 
rolls  past  them.  At  one  part  of  our  yum* 
ney  a  runner  failed  to  regain  his  place, 
and  the  driver,  in  spite  of  his  shouts,  left 
him  behind  in  disgrace,  to  complete  tbe 
rest  of  the  stage  on  foot.  The  dress  of 
these  men,  like  that  of  the  driven,  is  a 
peculiar  one.  Instead  of  a  coat  they 
wear  a  kind  of  smock-frock,  a  long  gai^ 
ment  reaching  down  to  the  knees  and 
made  of  dark  red  print.  Their  feet  are 
bare,  and  on  their  heads  they  have  a 
bright-colored  handkerchief,  called  a  kaui 
kapalla^  wound  round  several  timet  ajMl 
neatly  tucked  in.  This  tucking-in  looks 
very  simple,  but  is  most  difficult  to  do, 
and  only  native  hands  can  make  it  a  too* 
cess. 

The  driver's  dress  is  much  the  aamCt 
except  that  above  his  head-cloth,  he  weara 
a  peculiar  red-glazed  hat  made  of  bamboo 
leaves,  in  shape  like  a  large  inverted  sau- 
cer. The  natives  are  all  undersized  meOi 
quite  in  keeping  with  their  diminutive 
ponies,  and  the  whole  equipage   has  a 
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strange  appearance.  The  reins  and  traces 
are  of  rope,  and  travelling  at  full  gallop 
with  a  loose  rein  (as  the  custom  is)  has 
just  a  slight  element  of  danger  about  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  cracking  of  whips,  and 
when  the  driver  grows  tired  of  using  his, 
the  runners  are  expected  to  begin  with 
theirs.  Our  driver  went  through  to  the 
end  of  our  journey,  but  the  runners  were 
changed  at  each  stage.  The  posting  sta- 
tions are  very  close  together,  there  being 
only  six  Java  paalen  between  each.  A 
paalSs  rather  less  than  an  English  mile, 
but  even  these  short  stages  prove  quite 
enough  for  the  four  ponies.  They  keep  up 
the  pace  well,  but  the  hot,  damp  heat  is  try- 
ing, and  half  an  hour's  gallop  brings  them 
in  quite  distressed,  especially  in  the  wet 
season,  when  the  roads  are  heavy.  We 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
when  an  opportunity  was  given  us  of 
seeing  the  runners  at  their  work.  The 
ponies  were  not  doing  their  best,  and  so 
the  natives  at  the  back  of  the  carriage 
were  called  to  the  front,  and  very  soon 
increased  the  pace.  This  was  done,  I 
was  glad  to  notice,  more  by  shouting  and 
cracking  the  whip  than  by  beating. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  came  to  a 
stand  at  the  first  posting  station,  called 
Pesing.  This,  like  those  which  followed, 
was  a  wooden  building  spanning  the  road, 
beneath  the  arched  roof  of  which  our  car- 
riage stopped,  and  in  stalls  at  the  side 
stood  the  ponies,  ready  harnessed,  which 
were  to  lake  us  on.  The  changing  was 
done  with  considerable  despatch,  each 
stage,  including  the  stoppage,  seldom  tak- 
ing more  than  thirty  minutes. 

The  roads  in  all  parts  of  Java  are  of  the 
very  best  —  well  constructed  originally, 
and  most  carefully  maintained  since. 
Tliey  were  brought  into  their  present 
stale  of  perfection  by  one  of  the  old  gov- 
ernor-generals sent  out  from  Holland,  Jan 
Pielerzoon  Coen.  He  required  a  certain 
extent  of  road  to  be  constructed  within  a 
given  time,  and  if  the  task  had  not  been 
completed  to  his  satisfaction  when  he 
next  visited  the  place,  report  says  that  the 
native  chiefs  of  the  district  paid  for  their 
deficiencies  by  being  hanged  on  the  near- 
est tree.  With  such  summary  justice,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  roads  in 
Java  are  far  superior  to  many  an  one 
under  llie  jurisdiction  of  some  English 
highway  board.  Whether  Governor  Coen 
has  been  belied  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the 
Walerloo-Plein  in  Balavia  shows  that  if 
he  was  a  terror  to  the  natives,  he  is  still 
held  in  honor  by  the  Dutch. 


Tropical  scenery  is  not  at  its  best  when 
travelling  on  a  highroad,  but  still  there 
was  much  to  interest  one  as  mile  after 
mile  of  our  journey  was  quickly  traversed. 
Bright  pinic  water-lilies  could  be  seen 
growing  at  the  roadside  —  Nymphea  lotus 
and  Nymphea  rubra  —  the  latter  peculiar 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  was  discov- 
ered at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Long  avenues  of  fine  tamarind-trees 
occasionally  lined  the  road,  forming  a 
pleasant  shelter  from  the  burning  sun  as 
we  passed  beneath.  Here  and  there  grew 
the  immense  tree  —  so  common  in  Java  — 
called  the  waringin,  whilst  in  every  direc- 
tion could  be  seen  the  beautiful  cocoanut 
palms  and  the  graceful  banyans.  Two 
hours  and  a  half  after  leaving  Batavia  we 
reached  a  little  town  called  Tangerang. 
As  we  had  here  passed  from  one  residency 
(or  county)  to  another,  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  on  without  entering  our 
names  in  an  official  register  provided  for 
the  purpose.  This  seemed  very  much 
like  needless  curiosity,  which  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  in  the  illegible  name  of  a  traveller 
who  described  himself  that  day  as  "  An- 
glicanus  Sacerdos,"  travelling  from  **  Lon- 
don *'  to  **  Australia  "  by  the  somewhat 
circuitous  route  of  Tangerang,  the  govern- 
ment resident  gained  all  the  information  he 
required.  \^xo^q^o\\.\\\^  espionage  I  may 
mention  that  no  Englishman  who  lands  in 
Java  is  allowed  to  remain  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  without  obtaining  the  written 
permission  of  the  Dutch  authorities. 

The  longer  we  travelled  on  the  more 
noticeable  became  the  various  traces  of 
damage  along  the  road  caused  by  the 
Krakatoa  outburst.  The  dust  from  the 
showers  of  ash  could  be  plainly  seen  by 
the  roadside  not  many  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  each  mile  made  it  the  more 
distinct,  until  at  length  the  road  seemed 
completely  covered  with  it.  As  this  was 
exactly  six  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  its 
existence  so  many  miles  from  the  volcano 
is  the  more  remarkable,  and  proves  how 
thickly  it  must  have  originally  fallen. 
About  twenty  miles  from  Batavia  we  came 
to  some  damaged  palm  and  banyan  trees. 
Heavy  branches  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  weight  of  the  ashes,  and  other  large 
trees  had  been  completely  blighted,  prob- 
ably by  the  strong  sulphuric  fumes.  There 
were  many  miles  of  these  injured  trees, 
the  damage  done  gradually  increasing  the 
farther  we  journeyed  on. 

Our  rapid  posting  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  sudden  check  at  a  small  kampong 
named   Onderandier,   by   an   intervening 
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river  called  the  Pontang.  Here  our 
ponies  were  taken  out,  and  a  crowd  of 
natives  surrounded  the  carria<;e  preparing 
to  ferry  it  across.  Native  labor  is  both 
cheap  and  plentiful  all  over  Java,  and  it 
was  not  surprisinur,  therefore,  to  find  that 
it  took  the  united  exertions  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  coolies  to  lower  the  carriatj^e  down 
the  sloping;  road  to  the  ferry-boat.  The 
mode  of  working;  it  across  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  A  strong  climbing  plant  known 
as  the  rattan  palm,  is  joined  together  and 
stretched  across  the  wide  river,  and  forms 
a  cheap  substitute  for  rope  or  chain.  It 
seldom  breaks,  and  can  be  renewed  as 
often  as  required  from  the  trees  on  the 
adjacent  banks.  Half  an  hour's  delay 
here,  and  we  were  again  off.  At  length, 
fifty-eight  paalen  from  Batavia,  we  drew 
up  early  in  the  afternoon  at  the  hotel  at 
Serang,  and  after  luncheon  prepared  to 
visit  some  of  the  ruined  districts.  We 
were  now  in  the  residency  of  Bantam,  a 
district  which  gives  its  name  to  the  cele- 
brated breed  of  fowls  with  which  most  of 
us  are  familiar.  Bantam  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  settled  districts  in  the  island, 
the  Portuguese  having  formed  a  settle- 
ment there  in  1524.  It  was  not  until 
seventy  years  later  that  the  Dutch  arrived 
upon  the  scene  and  founded  their  new 
home  in  Bantam  and  Batavia.  The  Portu- 
guese had  not  been  long  in  the  island  when 
they  had  their  first  experience  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption.  Mount  Ringgit,  in  eastern 
Java,  broke  out  in  1586,  and  one  of  their 
settlements  was  completely  destroyed. 

Our  route  now  lay  off  the  main  road, 
and  the  government  post-horses  could 
therefore  no  longer  be  used.  We  accord- 
ingly sought  out  a  small  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  mostly  used  by  the  natives,  and 
called  by  them  a  ka-har.  This  is  a  small, 
gaily  painted  cart,  very  high  on  the  springs, 
capable  of  holding  two  persons  sitting 
behind  the  driver.  It  is  generally  drawn 
by  one  pony,  but  we  had  bargained  for  a 
pair,  and  had  one  in  the  shafts  and  the 
other  at  the  side.  All  along  the  road  from 
Serang  to  Bantam  Bay  we  saw  large,  mas- 
sive liouses  standing  in  their  own  exten- 
sive grounds,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls, 
the  palatial  residences  of  powerful  native 
rajahs  in  days  gone  by.  Some  of  these 
must  have  been  three  hundred  years  old, 
and  were  still  in  a  <;;ood  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Most  of  the  natives  we  passed  were 
armed  with  the  krts  (or  native  dagger),  a 
formidable  weapon  carried  in  the  belt,  and 
often  used  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
The  Javanese  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
bein^  ^hut  otf  very  much  from  the  outer 
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world,  are  very  superstitious  and  not  over 
partial  to  strangers,  especially  Europeans. 
We  were  therefore  careful  not  to  give 
offence  in  any  way. 

Karang-Antu  is  a  small  town  on  the 
north  coast,  and  being  the  nearest  port  for 
Serang,  was  a  thriving  business  centre.  It 
is  situate  in  the  sheltered  Bay  of  Bantam, 
and,  owing  to  its  position,  did  not  suffer 
so  much  as  Anjer  and  the  other  places  00 
the  western  coast,  which  we  visited  on  the 
following  day.  As  we  drew  near  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  kampong  we  began  to  see 
a  little  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the  vol- 
canic wave.  Even  here,  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  from  Krakatoa,  the  water 
had  dashed  inland  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
but  the  damage  done  was  very  small  com* 
pared  with  what  we  saw  later  on  in  less 
fortunate  districts.  The  first  thing  we 
noticed  on  the  road  from  Serang  was  a 
picturesque  village  once  embosomed  in 
trees,  but  now  partly  in  ruins.  This  kan- 
pong  consisted  of  the  usual  cottages  made 
of  bamboo,  and  the  roof  thatched  with 
dry  palm-leaves,  which  naturally  offered 
very  little  resistance  to  a  great  rushing 
torrent  of  water.  Many  of  the  cocoanut 
palm-trees  were  snapped  off,  just  as  a 
stick  might  be.  Farther  on  we  came  to  a 
broken  boat  lying  by  the  roadside,  washed 
in  two  miles  from  the  coast.  From  dis- 
tinct marks  on  the  trees  the  wave  here 
must  certainly  have  been  some  twenty 
feet  high.  It  was  only  in  a  few  places, 
however,  that  it  had  had  fatal  results. 
Some  exposed  parts  of  the  district  en- 
tirely escaped,  while  several  of  the  more 
sheltered  kampongs  suffered  severely. 

Altogether,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Karang-Antu  the  loss  of  life  must  have 
been  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
This,  of  course,  was  serious  enough,  but 
on  the  following  day,  in  other  parts  of  the 
residency,  we  found  the  hundreds  turned 
into  thousands.  Our  driver  soon  came  to 
an  abrupt  stop  at  the  side  of  a  river  owing 
to  the  road  having  been  washed  away,  and 
a  bridge  being  too  much  damaged  to  bear 
even  our  light  kahar.  We  accordingly 
obtained  a  heavy  boat,  and  sailed  down 
the  river  and  out  to  sea.  Bantam  Bay  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  has  three  or  U)ur 
small  islands  densely  clad  in  tropical  ver- 
dure down  to  the  water's  edge.  None  of 
these  had  suffered  in  the  least,  nor  were 
the  hanks  of  the  river  much  injured. 

This  portion  of  Bantam  is  a  most  un- 
healthy spot.  In  early  times  it  was  a 
flourishing  settlement  and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing town.  But  the  climate  proved 
too  much  for  those  first  settlers,  and  the 
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laro^e  numbers  of  deaths  there  and  in  Ba- 
tavia  soon  gained  for  Java  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  Graf  der  Europeanen  — 
the  European's  grave.  The  survivors 
soon  deserted  the  place  for  a  healthier 
climate,  and  now  all  that  remains  of  the 
once  famous  town  is  given  up  entirely  to 
the  native  population.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  something  of  its  un- 
healthiness  as  we  returned  up  the  river. 
Its  banks  are  lined  with  dense  mangrove 
swamps,  infested  by  alligators  and  mos- 
quitoes. One  of  the  former  jumped  into 
the  water  close  to  our  boat  as  we  passed, 
and  the  activity  of  the  latter  was  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  of  mosquitoes  in  Java  and 
other  places  within  the  tropics,  but  never 
found  them  worse  than  in  this  neighbor- 
hood of  Bantam  Bay.  The  whole  district 
had  a  most  unsavory  appearance,  sugges- 
tive of  cholera  and  fever,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  swamp  contained  some 
of  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
victims,  who  had  been  swept  away  when 
their  homes  were  destroyed.  As  night 
drew  on  the  river  became  more  uninviting 
than  ever,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  see 
the  last  of  it,  and  to  find  our  >trt  ^^r  await- 
ing us  on  the  road. 

On  the  banks  of  this  Bantam  River  we 
found  some  houses  occupied,  and  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  people  would 
live  amid  such  surroundings.  On  going 
into  one  of  tiiem  we  found  that  they  were 
all  occupied  by  Chinese,  that  irrepressi- 
ble race  which  makes  itself  at  home  any- 
where. They  seemed  very  contented,  and 
if  they  were  not  impervious  to  fever  and 
cholera,  they  certainly  were  in  no  fear  of 
either.  The  outbreak  of  Krakatoa,  and 
the  damage  caused  in  their  very  midst  by 
the  wave  u.jich  followed,  had  given  them 
a  shock,  but  still  one  who  knew  a  little 
broken  English  told  us  on  leaving  that 
the  place  was  "  much  plenty  good,"  which 
probably  meant  that  it  was  good  enough 
for  a  Chinaman.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Chinese,  who  care  so  little  where  they 
live  or  where  they  die,  so  long  as  they 
can  make  money  quickly,  have  a  strong 
desire  to  be  buried  at  last  in  their  native 
land,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as  for 
their  remains  to  rest  on  a  foreign  shore. 


From  The  Cornhill  Masazine. 
UNPARLIAMENTARY    BOROUGHS. 

This  is  not  a  political  disquisition.     I 
to  discourse  of  redistribu- 


am  not 
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tioD,  or  to  cite  appalliog  instances  of  des- 
titution of  votes  in  large  towns  possessing 
a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  all  still  sighing  in  vain  by 
their  own  firesides  for  the  one-hundred- 
thousandth  fraction  of  a  voice  in  the  great 
National  Debating  Club  at  Westminster. 
To  say  the  truth,  are  we  not  all  just  a  little 
weary  at  present  of  Parliamentary  bor- 
oughs? and  is  it  not  about  time  that  the 
unparliamentary  ones  should  have  at  last 
an  innings  of  their  own  ?  Why  this  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  towns  (mostly  un- 
interesting) which  are  big  enough  to  own 
a  real  live  member  all  to  themselves,  and 
this  cold  shade  of  neglect  cast  so  unwor- 
thily upon  the  pleasant  and  pretty  out-of- 
the-way  places  which  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  modern  standard  of  numerical  and 
political  significance  ?  Birmingham  might 
be  easily  cut  up,  do  doubt,  into  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  boroughs  quite  as  big  as 
most  of  those  which  still  bear  that  proud 
title  in  Dorset  and  Devon;  but  even  sup- 
posing it  were  to  be  so  divided,  and  ac- 
cordingly mitigated  (as  a  big  polype  often 
breaks  up  into  a  host  of  little  ones),  would 
any  one  of  the  aliquot  parts  thus  produced 
be  equal  in  interest  to  Shaftesbury  or 
Modbury,  to  Lyme  Regis  or  Kingsbridge? 
Besides,  though  such  a  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  Birmingham  among  the 
agricultural  counties  might  be  very  nice 
for  the  Birmingham  people  themselves, 
would  it  not  undeniably  be  very  hard  lines 
upon  the  agricultural  counties  among 
which  the  embryonic  hardware  villages 
would  be  redistributed? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  begin  by 
inquiring,  What  is  a  borough?  —  just  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  once  hopelessly  be- 
fogged that  distressful  currency  question 
by  asking  outright.  What  is  a  pound? 
Everybody  who  had  a  sovereign  in  his 
purse  always  firmly  believed  till  that  par- 
ticular moment  that  he  knew  exactly  what 
a  pound  meant :  why,  he  had  one  actually 
there  in  his  pocket.  But  iconoclastic  Sir 
Robert  dashed  to  pieces  immediately  the 
unsophisticated  belief  by  merely  asking 
that  point-blank  question;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  answer  what  a  pound  is, 
except  by  the  mean  and  evasive  subter- 
fuge of  replying,  "Twenty  shillings."  It 
is  exactly  the  same  with  the  definition  of 
a  borough.  There  are  many  specific  forms 
of  borough  —  the  Parliamentary  borough, 
the  municipal  borough,  the  borough  by 
prescription,  and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum  — 
which  the  hair-splitting  ingenuity  of  the 
British  lawyer  has  been  able  to  define  or 
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to  describe  with  sufficient  rou^h  accuracy 
for  all  practical  purposes.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  a  borough  per  set  What 
is  the  boroujjh,  viewed  widely,  not  as  Par- 
liamentary, or  municipal,  or  so  forth,  but 
simply  and  solely  as  a  borough  in  the  ab- 
stract? That  is  a  question  in  order  to 
answer  which  we  shall  have  to  have  re- 
course to  the  etymology  and  derivation  of 
the  word  borough,  burgh,  or  bury. 

Now,  etymology  is  notoriously  a  very 
slippery  and  deceptive  subject.  Voltaire 
said  of  it  long  ago,  in  a  famous  and  oft- 
quoted  epigram,  that  it  was  a  science  in 
which  the  vowels  counted  for  nothing  and 
the  consonants  for  very  little.  But  since 
Voltaire's  time  we  have  altered  all  that 
by  modern  improvements,  and  the  proper 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  borough  has 
now  become  a  question  of  national  impor- 
tance, embarrassing  even  the  scanty  lei- 
sure of  her  Majesty's  ministers  at  their 
places  in  the  council  of  the  nation.  Only 
a  very  little  time  ago.  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell, in  Parliament  assembled,  asked  — 
as  I  learn  from  a  daily  paper  —  "whether 
the  government  would  not  consider  the 
arrangement  of  a  conference  between  En- 
glish and  Scotch  members  with  the  view 
of  arriving  at  some  compromise  as  to  the 
spelling  of  the  word  *  borough,*  and  stop- 
ping the  mispronunciation  of  the  word 
•burgh'  by  the  English  members."  The 
putting  of  this  plain  and  sensible  question, 
I  regret  to  say,  was  twice  interrupted  by 
unseemly  laughter  on  the  part  of  unsym- 
pathetic southern  members;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  difficulty  as  to  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  the  word  borough 
on  either  side  the  border,  having  thus 
been  brought  within  measurable  distance 
of  practical  politics,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  met  and  answered;  and  it  is  in  order 
to  prevent  any  untimely  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  or  any  hasty  appearance  of  Sir 
George  Campbell  in  the  part  of  a  modern 
William  Wallace,  that  this  paper  is  hum- 
bly offered  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
partial  solution  of  so  momentous  a  na- 
tional problem. 

In  its  most  primitive  and  fundamental 
acceptation,  a  borough  is  simply  a  fort  or 
earthwork.  The  word  is  one  of  a  large 
family  of  words,  all  of  which  have  for  their 
common  ancestor  a  verb  meaning  to  dig 
or  delve.  The  verb  itself  takes  various 
forms,  as,  "to  bury  "and  "to  burrow;" 
but  its  prime  sense  is  that  of  throwing  up 
earth,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  hole  like  a  rabbit,  or  for  that  of  raising 
a  mound  or  earthwork  like  a  civilized  hu- 
man  being.     The  earth  thus  thrown   up 
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may  be  intended  to  cover  the  remains  of 
a  dead  man,  in  which  case  the  man  is  said 
to  be  buried,  and  the  aiouDd  under  which 
he  rests  is  called  a  barrow.  Or  it  maj 
surround  a  stockaded  village  or  primitifc 
hill-fort,  in  which  case  the  work  is  com- 
monly known  by  this  preient  title  of  a 
bury  or  borough. 

It  is  from  hill-forts  of  sacb  an  aDcient 
and  primitive  kind  that  all  our  modem 
buries,  burghs,  and  boroughs,  however 
spelt,  are  lineally  descendecl.  Id  the  old 
English  tongue  (I  am  afraid  of  calling  it 
Anglo-Saxon,  because  I  know  if  I  were 
once  to  mention  that  awe-inspiring  word 
you  would  at  once  leave  o£F  the  perusal  of 
this  present  article),  a  hill-fort,  or  a  town 
fortitied  with  earthworks,  was  called  a 
burh^  which  fearsome  combination  of  let- 
ters was  pronounced  exactly  as  Scotch- 
men still  pronounce  their  native  sound 
"burgh,"  and  as  Sir  George  Campbell 
will  never  persuade  any  modern  English 
lips  to  pronounce  it,  even  if  he  gets  an 
act  of  Parliament  for  that  special  purpose. 
All  the  other  spellings  and  pronunciations 
are  simply  attempts  on  the  part  of  modem 
tongues  to  get  as  near  as  possible  by  vio- 
lent efforts  to  this  harsh  and  barbaric 
early  monstrosity.  In  Germany  the  word 
has  generally  hardened  down  simply  into 
burg,  as  in  Nf  arburg,  Homburg,  Hamburg, 
and  Magdeburg.  In  Scotland,  it  has  re- 
tained its  original  roughness  of  burgh,  as 
in  Edinburgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Roxburgh. 
In  northern  England,  it  usually  softens 
into  borough,  as  in  Gainsborough,  Mid* 
dlesborough,  and  Loughborough.  And 
in  the  south  and  west,  it  finally  weakens 
into  the  very  mitigated  form  of  bur}*,  as  in 
Salisbury,  Shaftesbury,  and  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. Once  only,  so  far  as  1  know,  it 
assumes  in  a  place-name  its  alternative 
form  of  barrow,  the  form  which  it  almost 
always  keeps  when  applied  to  an  ancient 
tomb  or  tumulus,  and  that  is  in  the  case 
of  Barrow-io  Furness.  A  still  odder  and 
more  incongruous  shape  is  Brough,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  sort  of  irregular  north-coon- 
try  compromise  between  the  English  bor- 
ough and  the  Scotch  burgh,  as  if  to  keep 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  case  of  that  particular  part  of  Sooth 
London  which  is  still  distinctively  called 
the  Borough  throws  a  flood  of  lighten  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  whole  group  of 
words  with  which  we  are  here  cursorily 
dealing.  Why  the  Borough  in  particular, 
one  may  naturally  ask,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  undoubted  boroughs  all  round 
it }  What  has  this  one  individual  borough 
done  more  than  Fmsbury,  say,  or  ChclseSi 
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that  it  should  merit  a  definite  article  and 
a  capital  letter  above  all  the  other  assorted 
boroughs,  Parliamentary  or  prescriptive, 
that  spread  about  it  in  every  direction  ? 
The  answer  to  this  obvious  question 
carries  us  far  back  into  the  history  of  Lon- 
don —  to  the  days  when  there  was  only 
one  road  across  the  river,  by  the  primitive 
structure  whose  modern  successor  still 
bears  the  distinctive  name  of  London 
Bridge.  To  guard  the  southern  end  of 
that  important  highway  against  our  dis- 
agreeable thieving  neighbors  the  Danes, 
the  men  of  London  built  a  burh  or  earth- 
work, a  fortified  tetedepont,  in  fact,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  great  river.  The  fort 
or  bury  thus  erected  was  called  indiscrim- 
inately the  south  work — or,  as  we  say 
nowadays,  South wark  —  and  the  burh^  or, 
as  we  say  nowadays,  the  Borough.  The 
word  in  this  sense  means  simply  and 
solely  the  fort,  the  tete  de  pont^  and  is  a 
good  piece  of  archaic  English  surviving 
(with  all  its  original  signification  lost)  into 
the  common  speech  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  buries  that  lie  scattered  all  over 
the  face  of  the  good  old  west  country 
also  give  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
primitive  hill-fort  from  which  every 
modern  borough  is  lineally  descended. 
There  are  many  villages  in  Wilts,  Dorset, 
and  Devon  bearing  such  quaint,  old-world 
names  as  Musbury,  Membury,  Modbury, 
and  Silbury.  Above  every  one  of  these 
bury-named  hamlets  the  inquiring  traveller 
will  tind  (if  he  chooses  to  climb  to  it)  an 
old  earthwork  now  known  by  the  curious 
name  of  Musbury  Castle  or  Membury 
Castle,  as  the  case  may  be;  for  castle  in 
the  west  country  is  locally  understood  to 
mean,  not  a  great,  ivy-covered  Norman 
ruin,  but  the  bare  ridges  of  a  far  more  an- 
cient and  grass-grown 'Celtic  stronghold. 
So  far  as  1  know,  there  is  no  bury  any- 
where in  the  five  western  counties  that 
hasn't  got  immediately  overlooking  it  just 
such  a  mouldering,  old  prehistoric  earth- 
work. Originally,  of  course,  the  bury 
was  the  name  of  the  earthwork  itself, 
which  was  only  slowly  transferred  to  the 
newer  village  that  grew  up  in  later  ages 
around  the  little  Christian  church  on  the 
slope  of  the  hillside.  There  are  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  such  very  ancient  western 
boroughs,  each  once  the  fortress  of  some 
little  forgotten  Celtic  tribe,  and  each  cap- 
ping its  own  steep  hill  above  the  fertile 
valley  of  some  minor  streamlet.  They 
were  mere  stockades,  these  ancient  buries, 
where  those  twin  chattels,  the  women  and 
the  cows,  might  be  driven  for  security  in 


time  of  war;  while  in  intervals  of  peace 
the  tribe  inhabited  rather  the  unfortified 
village  of  wattled  huts  conveniently  situ- 
ated by  the  waterside  below.  Many  of 
these  old  lingering  buries  occupy  sites  of 
famous  antiquity,  like  Silbury,  the  most 
gigantic  of  British  barrows,  and  Abury, 
*' a  beautiful  mushroom  grown  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  Druidical  circles  in  whose 
midst  it  nestles."  Very  few,  like  Shaftes- 
bury, continue  to  be  still  inhabited  on 
their  airy  heights.  Others,  like  Salisbury, 
once  situated  at  Old  Sarum,  have  come 
down  from  the  precincts  of  the  original 
earthwork  to  a  more  convenient  position 
in  the  valley  at  its  foot.  This  practical 
'* redistribution  of  seats"  has  affected 
almost  all  the  hill-forts  in  southern  En- 
gland; the  village  which  bears  the  name 
in  bury  generally  standing  below  the 
earthwork  to  which  it  owes  its  existing 
title. 

Some  strange  changes  have  elsewhere 
come  over  sundry  of  the  old  buries  and 
boroughs.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  Canterbury  by  the  side  of  Carisbrooke, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  their  clipped 
modern  forms  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
connection  indeed  between  these  two 
fairly  dissimilar  names.  But  in  their  ori- 
gin they  are  strictly  analogous  to  one 
another.  The  Cantware  were  the  men  of 
Kent,  and  the  Wightware,  or  Wightgare 
(I  modernize  slightly  for  simplicity's  sake), 
were  the  men  of  Wight.  Thus  Cantware- 
bury  is  the  Kent-men*s-bury,  and  Wight- 
garesbury.  is  the  Wight-men's-bury ;  the 
former  form  being  still  partially  preserved 
in  the  archiepiscopal  signature  "  Cantuar." 
But  while  the  one  word  has  gradually 
softened  down  into  Canterbury,  the  other 
has  incontinently  lost  its  head  and  changed 
its  tail,  till  it  reappears  in  the  incongruous 
and  meaningless  modern  form  of  Caris- 
brooke. 

Peterborough  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
are  two  other  towns  whose  names  have 
undergone  almost  equally  curious  vicissi- 
tudes. The  first  was  originally  known  as 
Medeshamstead;  but  after  the  foundation 
of  the  great  abbey,  with  its  accompanying 
protective  works  against  the  intrusive 
Danes,  if  came  to  be  called  simply  Burh, 
like  the  Borough  in  South  London,  and 
Bury  in  Lancashire.  Owing  to  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  monastery,  however, 
the  epithet  of  Golden  was  often  added  to 
the  mere  name  of  the  fort;  and  the  town 
was  spoken  of  as  the  Golden  Borough,  so 
that  it  narrowly  escaped  being  modernized 
into  the  alternative  forms  of  Goldenbury 
or  Guildborough.     But  in  the  end  the 
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name  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Peter,  got 
merged  with  the  original  simple  Burh,  and 
the  town  became  accordin<(Iy  Peterbor- 
ough, the  English  equivalent  of  Peter  the 
Great's  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  Neva.  As 
to  the  Suffolk  Bury,  that  took  its  name,  of 
course,  from  St.  Edmund  of  East  Anglia, 
the  canonized  king  killed  by  the  Danish 
pirates ;  but  its  proper  title  of  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  or,  reversed,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, means,  I  need  hardly  say,  nothing 
more  than  St.  Edmund's  town,  the  bor- 
ough of  St.  Edmund.  True,  the  shrine  of 
the  great  East  Anglian  saint  was  pre- 
served there  religiously,  so  that  in  that 
sense  St.  Edmund  was  there  buried ;  but 
save  in  the  remote  etymological  connec- 
tion between  the  noun  *'  borough  "  and  the 
verb  **  to  bury,"  there  is  no  relation  what- 
ever between  these  two  separate  facts. 
Yet  all  Bury  men  religiously  believe  their 
town  to  be  so  called  because  St.  Edmund 
the  king  was  buried  there.  Even  so  in 
the  west  country  local  tradition  accounts 
for  the  names  of  the  villages  already  men- 
tioned by  saying  that  the  Danes  in  a  great 
battle  were  maimed  at  .Membury,  and  their 
corpses  carried  to  Musbury  where  they 
"must  bury"  them.  Such  charmingly 
childish  etymological  explanations  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  bucolic  intelli- 
gence. 

To  add  to  the  pleasing  confusion  be- 
tween the  various  buries,  boroughs,  and 
burghs,  it  must  be  further  noted  that  there 
is  another  very  dissimilar  derivative  from 
the  same  root,  namely  berg,  a  mountain. 
In  modern  English  this  word  has  almost 
entirely  dropped  out,  save  only  in  the 
familiar  compound,  iceberg;  but  in  the 
older  forms  of  the  language  it  was  very 
common,  till  slowly  superseded  by  the 
Norman  French  equivalent,  mountain.  In 
German  the  two  words  retain  their  origi- 
nal close  similarity,  as  burg,  a  town,  and 
berg,  a  hill.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  the 
modern  reader  may  not  perceive  any  very 
close  resemblance  between  the  two  ideas 
thus  somewhat  arbitrarily  brought  to- 
gether. But  to  earlier  races  the  connection 
was  indeed  a  very  natural  one.  For  to 
burrow  or  dig  implies  the  throwing  up  at 
the  place  dug  of  a  considerable  heap,  dyke, 
or  barrow  ;  and  the  barrow  is  itself  a  small 
hill  so  thrown  up  over  the  dead  body  of  a 
fallen  chieftain.  Barrows  generally  cap 
the  hilltops,  and  so  also  do  prehistoric 
forts,  buries,  or  boroughs.  Moreover,  the 
mountain  or  hill  is,  as  it  were,  a  pile  or 
mound,  probably  thought  of  as  originally 
thrown  up  by  the  detiniie  act  of  some 
god  or  demon.     Thus  from  a  variety  of 
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causes  the  distioctioD  between  a  monnUin 
and  a  borough  came  to  be  a  very  faiot  ooe 
for  early  minds.  At  the  present  day  ve 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  discriroinating 
between  Berlin  and  the  Matterhorn,  or  be- 
tween Paris  and  the  Pic  du  Midi;  but  in 
more  primitive  times  the  hill  and  the  bill- 
fort,  the  town  and  the  earthwork,  merged 
mentally  into  one  and  the  same  picture. 
We  can  see  how  hard  it  was  to  discrimi- 
nate the  berg  from  the  burg  if  we  think  of 
Heidelberg  by  the  side  of  Wurtemburg,  or 
of  the  alternative  spellings  so  long  in 
vogue  of  Nuremberg  and  Nuremburg. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  oddest  among  all  these 
confused  forms  is  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Mons,  in  Belgium,  which  is  only  a  quaintly 
Gallicized  variant  of  its  native  Teutonic 
title,  Bergen. 

In  England  itself  there  are  not  very 
many  hills  or  mountains  which  bear  the 
distinctive  name  of  borough.  But  one 
Yorkshire  case  at  least  is  quite  indubita- 
ble, to  wit,  I ngle borough.  Ingle  is  good 
old  English  for  a  fire,  and  the  word  still 
survives  as  a  poetical  archaism  in  the 
phrase  " the  ingle-nook;"  so  that  Ingle- 
borough  is  just  equivalent  to  our  modem 
name  Beacon  Hill,  which  is  given  to  the 
pretty  little  rocky  tor  beside  the  light* 
house  at  Ilfracombe.  I  mention  this  lat* 
ter  case  with  the  greater  confidence  be- 
cause researches  into  the  visitors'  book  at 
the  hotels  of  that  Devonshire  watering- 
place,  and  scientific  observation  of  the 
solitary  couples  dotted  at  intervals  among 
the  rocks  and  slopes  close  by,  lead  me  to 
infer  that  almost  every  one  in  the  whole  of 
England  has  gone  to  Ilfracombe  (not 
alone)  on  at  least  one  important  turning- 
point  in  his  personal  history.  Inglebor- 
ough  has  never  returned  a  member  to 
Parliament;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  has 
quite  as  good  a  right  to  do  so  as  the  de- 
serted hilltop  of  Old  Sarum  ever  had. 

Crowborough  Beacon,  in  Kent,  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  very  unparliamen- 
tary English  borough.  The  hill  so  called 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  Forest  Ridge 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  the  word  bor- 
oui^h,  which  enters  into  its  composition, 
undoubtedly  means  here  a  hill  only,  not  a 
town,  bury,  or  earthwork.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  now  a  hamlet  of  Crowborough 
close  at  hand,  while  the  termination  Be^ 
con  has  been  added  to  the  hill-name ;  but 
the  word  is  far  older  than  the  modern 
!  hamlet,  and  though  Crowborough  now 
means  the  village  only,  while  the  height  is 
always  spoken  of  as  Crowborough  Bea- 
:  con,  that  is  only  part  of  the  usual  perver- 
,  sity   of   modern   English   speech,  wbicb 
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persists  in  reduplicating  Windermere  into 
Windermere  Lake,  and  refusing  to  allow 
even  Grasmere  and  Derwentwater  to  tell 
their  own  tale  in  their  own  pretty  primi- 
tive fashion.  I  have  lived  to  see  New- 
haven  Harbor  and  Cranbourne  Brook.  I 
fully  expect  to  see  before  I  die,  Mount 
Snowdon,  Loch  Katrine  Lake,  and  per- 
haps even  Manchester  City,  Flambor- 
ough,  now  commonly  called  Flamborough 
Head,  shows  us  the  Beacon  Hill  in  as 
early  a  form  as  Ingleborough  itself.  The 
word  of  course  means  Flame-borough, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Lighthouse  Berg  or 
promontory. 

Hillsborough,  in  Devonshire,  is  another 
very  good  example  of  a  borough,  abso- 
lutely bare  and  grassy  since  the  beginning 
of  all  things.  If  it  had  ever  been  a  town 
indeed,  and  not  a  mere  hill,  it  would  have 
been  Hillsbury,  not  Hillsborough;  for  in 
the  west  country  all  the  burghs  are  buries, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  bergs  are 
perversely  boroughs.  That  is  a  little 
topsy  turvy  peculiarity  of  the  Devonian 
rustic:  if  a  man's  name  is  Pulsford,  for 
instance,  he  calls  him  Spulford  ;  but  if  his 
name  is  Sperling,  he  calls  him  Persling, 
just  to  make  things  even.  Instead  of  run- 
ning, the  west-countryman  urns;  instead 
of  asking,  he  axes;  his  ruddy  robins  are 
urdocks  or  urdbreasts  ;  Crediton  on  his 
lips  is  Kurton,  and  furze  is  fuzz.  Now 
Hillsborough  stands  close  beside  the  vil- 
lage of  Hele,  and  its  meaning  is  simply 
Hele's  Borough  or  Hele's  Berg, — that  is 
to  say,  being  interpreted,  the  hill  of  Hele. 
Thus  the  part  of  the  name  which  says 
Hill  means  the  village,  but  the  part  of  it 
which  says  Borough  means  the  hill,  just 
out  of  pure  contrariety.  So  a  raisin  in 
Devonshire  is  called  a  fig,  while  a  fig  is 
called  a  dough  fig.  Clotted  cream  is 
"  cream,"  satis  phrase^  but  cream  itself  is 
always  **  raw  cream." 

In  England  at  large,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  buries,  even  when  the  name  belongs 
to  a  hill,  are  almost  always  relics  of  forts 
or  hill-villages.  Cissbury  Hill,  near 
Worthing,  for  example,  is  now  absolutely 
uninhabited,  but  it  is  crowned  along  its 
summit  by  a  very  fine  prehistoric  fort, 
within  whose  precincts  an  enterprising 
local  archaeologist  has  unearthed  a  genu- 
ine manutactory  of  flint  implements  —  the 
original  cores  with  the  flakes  struck  off 
them,  and  the  finished  hatchets,  or  toma- 
hawks, in  every  degree  of  perfection, 
broken  and  unbroken,  lying  scattered 
about  beneath  the  modern  soil,  exactly  as 
the  old  stone  age  artisans  had  left  them 
at    the    moment    when    their     palisaded 


stronghold  was  surprised  and  captured. 
Hollingsbury  Castle,  again,  on  the  downs 
behind  Brighton,  is  aow  no  longer  either 
a  castle  or  a  bury  in  the  latter-day  sense ; 
but  when  the  name  it  still  bears  was  first 
bestowed  upon  it,  bury  designated  a  hill- 
fort  alone,  so  that  Hollingsbury  meant 
simply  the  camp  of  the  Hollings.  Later 
on,  the  original  meaning  of  the  termina- 
tion became  obscured,  and,  a  newer  word 
being  added  to  the  whole,  it  came  out  as 
Hollingsbury  Castle.  By-and-by,  when 
even  antiquaries  have  forgotten  the  old 
application  of  the  last  element  to  a  hill 
stronghold,  we  may  expect  that  it  will  be 
described  by  the  trebly  tautological  name 
of  Hollingsbury  Castle  Fort.  Bury  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  is  a  similar  instance,  where 
the  old  berg  has  been  supplemented  by 
the  modern  hill,  just  as  we  all  talk  about 
the  river  Avon,  the  Bourne  brook,  and 
the  Pen  head,  in  all  which  cases  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  name  is  only  a  moderniza- 
tion or  translation  of  the  now  forgotten 
and  obsolete  first. 

Sometimes  these  older  borough  names 
are  absurdly  paralleled  by  later  modern 
ones.  For  example,  there  is  Scarborough. 
Scar,  as  everybody  doubtless  knows,  is 
northern  English  for  a  cli£E;  and  the  word 
must  be  familiar  in  this  sense  to  all  vis- 
itors to  the  lake  district.  Hence  Scar- 
borough is,  in  all  probability,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Clifton  — a  name  which  has 
itself  undergone  a  still  more  vile  builder's- 
English  transformation  into  Cliftonville. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  title  of 
Scarborough  dates  further  back  than  the 
existence  of  any  village  at  all  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  that  we  ought  rather  to 
translate  the  name  as  Cliff  Hill,  like  the 
Cleeve  Hills  near  Cheltenham.  A  very 
similar  overhanging  cliff  in  the  half-Dan* 
ish  Orkneys  bears  yet  another  variety  of 
borough  name,  as  the  Brough  of  Birsa. 

Others  among  the  old  English  boroughs 
enclose  for  us  still  little  fossil  bits  of  for- 
gotten history,  often  deeply  interesting  to 
the  local  inquirer,  and  full  of  hints  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  our  early  social  and  do- 
mestic arrangements.  Take  as  an  excel- 
lent instance  of  this  historical  type  of 
borough  names  the  word  Gainsborough. 
In  very  early  English  days,  before  our 
ancestors  had  even  taken  to  spelling 
badly,  there  was  a  little  independent  prin- 
cipality in  Lincolnshire  whose  people 
called  themselves  the  Gainas,  and  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  good  King  Alfred 
(whom  we  reckon  as  quite  a  modern  per- 
sonage in  these  days  of  prehistoric  archae- 
ology) the  prince  of  the  Gainas  was  con- 
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sidered  to  be  a  fitting  match  for  the  king's 
own  dau;;hter.  (Of  course  nowadays  such 
an  alliance  would  be  quite  infra  di^, :  we 
would  marry  our  princess,  instead,  to  a 
very  petty  German  grand  duke  with 
about  half  the  same  extent  of  territory.) 
The  prince  in  question  had  his  capital  at 
Gainsborough  —  that  is  to  say,  the  bor- 
ough or  fortified  village  of  the  Gainas. 
In  fact  it  was  his  ScJiloss.  So,  again, 
Shrewsbury,  now  the  county  town  of  a 
flourishing  shire,  was  originally  Scrobbes- 
bury  or  Scrubsbury,  the  borough  in  the 
scrub,  bush,  or  forest.  ]t  may  be  gener- 
ally noted,  indeed,  that  almost  every  hill- 
fort  or  very  ancient  town  in  England 
bears  a  bury  or  borough  name.  Taking 
three  or  four  western  counties  alone,  one 
may  instance  among  inhabited  towns 
Malmesbury,  Marlborough,  Amesbury, 
Salisbury,  Heytesbury,  Shaftesbury,  Glas- 
tonbury, and  Abbotsbury ;  while  as  to 
earthworks  and  hills,  too  numerous  to  cata- 
logue, here  are  a  few  of  the  best-known 
picknicking  places  —  Sidbury,  Ogbury 
Camp,  Yarnbury  Castle,  Battlesbury  (over- 
hanging Warminster),  Scratchbury,  Chis- 
elbury,  Uadbury  Rings,  Ell  Barrow, 
Thorncombe  Barrow,  Wealherbury  Cas- 
tle, Bulbarrow,  Rawlsbury,  Trent  Barrow, 
Winkelbury,  Cadbury,  Elbury,  and  Twin 
Barrows.  Sometimes  the  orthography 
shows  a  tendency  to  grow  phonetic,  which 
must  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
spelling  reformers  —  as  in  Preston  Berry 
Castle,  the  heather-grown  hill-fort  that 
overlooks  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Teign, 
near  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  Masberry 
Castle,  the  old  British  fortress  in  the  ever- 
unconquered  Mendips,  beside  the  Roman 
Fosseway  that  leads  across  the  uplands 
from  Bath  to  Shepton  Mallet  and  Ilches- 
ter.  But  these  little  orthographical  vaga- 
ries do  not  for  a  moment  mislead  the 
practised  archaeologist ;  he  knows  at  sight 
that  Oldborough,  near  Chippenham,  is  the 
same  name  as  Oldbury,  near  Wilton,  and 
that  Berry  Pomeroy,  not  far  from  Tor- 
quay, is  identical  in  meaning  with  Bury 
Hill  among  the  Surrey  outliers  of  the  bare 
North  Downs. 

Oldbury,  of  course,  implies  Newbury, 
of  which  Berkshire  supplies  us  with  a 
well-known  example.  Many  of  the  un- 
parliamentary boroughs,  indeed,  are  thus 
grouped  together  by  natural  contrast.  If 
there  is  a  Highbury  in  the  Hampstead 
district,  there  is  a  Netherbury  to  match 
it  near  Beaminster,  in  Dorset.  Kings- 
bury Episcopi  answers  indifferently  well , 
to  Queenborough,  the  familiar  port  for  | 
Flusning,  while  unparliamentary  pairs  like  , 
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Hanbury  and  Banbury,  Cherbaty  and 
Burbury,  Scarborough  and  Warboroogb, 
may  be  found  scattered  about  all  over  the 
ordnance  map  of  England  in  wild  profu- 
sion. I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  one 
can  completely  box  the  compass  with 
Norbury  and  Sudbury,  Eastbury  and 
Westbury.  The  two  first  names  and  the 
last,  indeed,  are  familiar  to  us  all,  but  I 
don't  myself  remember  ever  to  have  met 
with  a  case  of  Eastbury.  However,  I  sav 
this  under  correction,  and  no  doubt  I  shall 
get  it.  I  am  far  too  wise  by  this  time  to 
assert  a  negative.  In  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness I  once  incautiously  stated  in  this 
magazine  that  though  Chadwick  as  a  per- 
sonal name  implied  the  former  existence 
of  a  village  so-called,  there  was  no  hamlet 
of  Chadwick  at  present  to  be  found  by 
diligent  search  in  these  kingdoms.  By 
the  first  post  after  I  had  committed  myself 
to  that  deadly  error  an  obliging  and  well- 
informed  correspondent  sent  me  a  list  of 
thirteen  distinct  and  separate  villages  of 
Chadwick,  collected  in  various  counties 
of  England  and  Wales.  I  roav  add  that 
I  do  not  personally  yearn  and  burn  for 
the  discovery  of  an  Eastbury.  Persons 
having  large  numbers  of  Eastburies  on 
hand  may  keep  them  entirely  in  their  own 
bosoms  for  their  own  private  gratifica- 
tion. 

Burghs  are  far  less  common  in  En- 
gland than  in  Scotland,  but  they  flourish 
to  some  extent  on  the  east  coast,  where 
their  pronunciation  would  not  by  any 
means  come  up  to  Sir  George  Campbell's 
rigorous  requirements.  Aldeburgh,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aide,  is  pr<h 
nounced  Alde-boro\  while  Happisburgh, 
a  growing  watering-place  and  future  rival 
of  its  neighbor  Cromer,  is  softened  down 
on  local  lips  to  Haze-boro'.  And  since  I 
have  made  mention  of  these  East  Anglian 
burghs,  yi  would  be  an  unpardonable  slip 
not  to  add  in  this  connection  that  Alde- 
burgh is  the  original  of  Crabbe's  "  Bon 
ough,*'  a  poem  once  much  read  and  unduly 
admired,  and  now  as  much  and  unduly 
neglected.  Burgh  Castle,  near  Great 
Yarmouth  —  a  Roman  ruin  of  massive 
grandeur  —  is  similarly  pronounced  bor- 
ough, and  affords  also  another  capital  ex- 
ample of  reduplicated  place-names. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fairly 
extensive  list  I  have  here  given  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  whole  catalogue  of 
buries  and  boroughs  in  the  United  King- 
dom, as  I  have  do  doubt  it  has  long  since 
done  the  reader's  patience.  But  that  is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case. 
Among  large  and   well-known  placet*  io 
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fact,  I  have  not  mentioned  at  all  Knares- 
borough  and  Wellingborough.  Aylesbury 
and  Tewkesbury,  Finsbury  and  Shoebury, 
Maryborough  and  Helensburgh.  The  en- 
tire list  of  buries  and  boroughs  for  En- 
gland alone  would  fill  out  a  great  many 
closely  printed  pages.  I  will  only  give 
one  more  example,  and  that  (for  the  sake 
of  the  bull)  shall  be  a  French  one.  Cher- 
bourg is  interesting  as  a  burgh  situated  in 
what  is  now  a  purely  French  district,  but 
its  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Saxon 
settlers  of  the  fifth  century,  the  very  same 
people  whose  piratical  longships  founded 
at  the  same  time  the  Saxon  colonies  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Hants  and  Dorset, 
and  whose  half-mythical  leader  left  his 
own  mark  on  his  own  bury  at  Hengistbury 
Head.  All  the  other  towns  or  villages 
from  Caen  to  Cherbourg  also  bear  purely 
£n>^iish  names,  a  little  twisted  aside  by 
French  spelling,  but  still  unmistakably 
betraying  in  etymology  and  meaning  the 
impress  of  their  ancient  Saxoo  origio. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ANARCHISM    IN   SWITZERLAND. 

I. 

Since  the  time  when  the  English  reg- 
icides found  a  safe  asylum  at  Vevey, 
Switzerland  has  always  extended  a  gener- 
ous hospitality  to  the  political  waifs  and 
strays  of  neighboring  nations.  Whether 
the  refugee  be  a  princely  pretender  with 
views  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  France,  a 
German  minister  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
of  Bismarck,  a  Communard,  red-handed 
from  a  murderous  conflict  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  or  a  Russian  revolutionist  with  a 
price  on  his  head,  he  may  count  on  a 
quiet  life  and  freedom  from  molestation 
on  the  sole  condition  of  respecting  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  refraining  from  acts 
which  might  embroil  the  Confederation 
with  foreign  powers.  As  a  rule,  these 
conditions  are  observed,  and  instances  of 
refuj^ees  so  far  forgetting  themselves  as 
to  render  necessary  their  expulsion  from 
the  national  territory  have  hitherto  been 
remarkably  rare.  But  last  year,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  number  of  German 
and  Austrian  Anarchists,  who  bad  so- 
journed in  Switzerland  —  notably  Kam- 
nierer,  Slellmacher,  Kumics,  Reinsdorf, 
and  Lieske  —  were  implicated  io  serious 
crimes — murders,  dynamite  explosions, 
and  robberies,  attempted  or  actually  com- 
mitted, in  the  Niederwald,  Frankfort, 
Vienna,    and     elsewhere  —  the    Federal 


Council  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  meas- 
ures against  those  of  their  accomplices 
and  sympathizers  who  remained  in  the 
country;  and  in  the  course  of  1884  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Police  ordered 
fourteen  of  the  most  active  partisans  of 
the  *'  propaganda  by  action,"  all  of  whom 
were  aliens,  to  be  summarily  expelled 
from  the  territory  of  the  Confederation. 
These  proceedings  were  followed  by  a 
series  of  events,  culminating,  as  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time,  in  a  conspiracy  to  blow 
up  the  Federal  Palace  at  Berne,  which 
are  set  forth  in  a  report  lately  presented 
to  the  Federal  Council  by  Herr  Miiller, 
procurator-general  of  the  Confederation. 
This  document,  besides  being  historically 
valuable,  unfolds  a  tale  as  strange,  prob- 
ably, as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  public 
prosecutor  to  narrate. 

The  first  of  the  expulsions  in  question 
took  place  on  March  22nd,  the  last  00 
December  15th  (1884),  and  a  month  after 
that  last  named  —  to  be  precise,  on  Janu- 
ary 25th,  1885  —  the  Federal  Council  re- 
ceived the  first  of  a  series  of  mysterious 
communications,  the  signature  in  each 
case  being  a  figure  or  a  letter,  announcing 
the  existence  of  a  scheme  for  blowing  up 
the  Federal  Palace  "during  the  sitting 
of  the  Federal  Assembly."  The  anony- 
mous writer  added  that  seventeen  "com- 
panions "  were  ready  and  willing  to  carry 
out  the  scheme,  and  that  a  quantity  of 
explosives,  sufficient  to  raze  Berne  to  the 
ground,  was  already  in  their  possession. 
This  letter —  there  were  four  letters  in  all 
—  came  from  St.  Gallen.  The  others 
were  posted  at  Frauenfeld  and  Winterthur. 
The  one  last  received  entered  the  most 
fully  into  detail,  saying,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  companion  who  had  under- 
taken to  play  the  part  of  Guy  Fawkes 
possessed  three  passports  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent names,  and  that  letters  "containing 
instructions"  had  been  addressed  to  him 
at  divers  places,  which  were  mentioned. 
One  of  these  places  was  Wabern,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berne,  and  there  in  effect 
the  police  found  a  letter  addressed  to 
Jacques  Miiller,  Poste  Restante^  and  bear- 
ing the  postmark  of  Winterthur.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  "Companion  No. 
2  "  to  "  Companion  No.  8,"  and  gave  in- 
structions as  to  the  manipulation  of  a 
couple  of  infernal  machines,  or  dynamite 
shells,  which  were  to  be  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  Palace.  Did  all 
this  point  to  the  existence  of  a  real  plot, 
or  was  it  a  mere  mystification  imagined  by 
a  visionary,  or  a  wicked  hoax  concoctea 
by  a  wag?    Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
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write  an  anonymous  letter,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  people  engaged  in  a  murderous 
conspiracy  of  the  sort  suggested  would 
proclaim  what  they  were  about,  much  less 
send  repeated  warnings  to  their  intended 
victims.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  anonymous  letters  do  some- 
times convey  warnings  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  despise.  If  Lord  Montea- 
gle  had  treated  with  contempt  the  myste- 
rious communication  from  a  '*  Friend  of 
the  Throne  and  Religion  "  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the 
fifth  of  November,  1605,  would  probably 
have  been  marked  by  one  of  the  greatest 
disasters  that  ever  befell  a  nation.  The 
Federal  Council  had  also  before  them  the 
facts  that  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  they 
had  been  fiercely  assailed  by  the  Freiheit 
and  the  RebelU^  papers  which  openly  ad- 
vocated "  propaganda  by  action,"  —  that 
is  to  say,  by  murder,  robbery,  and  fire- 
raising,  or  by  any  means  likely  to  put  the 
botir^eoisie  into  bodily  fear,  and  prepare 
the  working  classes  for  "social  war,"  — 
and  that  the  writers  who  used  this  lan- 
guage were  known  to  be  friends,  if  not 
accomplices,  of  men  who  in  Austria  and 
Germany  had  carried  their  theories  into 
practice  with  deadly  effect.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Federal  authorities  felt 
that  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnmgs 
they  had  received  would  be  a  positive 
dereliction  of  duty.  The  public  buildings 
of  Berne  were,  therefore,  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  police,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  instructed  to  take 
stringent  measures  against  *'  the  individ- 
uals calling  themselves  Anarchists,  who, 
on  Swiss  soil,  have  incited  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  whether  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  or  in  any  other  manner  have 
sou;^ht  by  violence  to  overturn  the  estab- 
lished constitutional  order  and  disturb  the 
public  peace." 

To  this  end  an  investigation  was  or- 
dered, and  its  management  entrusted  to 
Herr  Miiller,  who  showed  himself  fully 
competent  for  the  task,  which,  by  reason 
of  every  canton  having  its  own  criminal 
code  and  separate  police  system,  proved 
to  be  exceedingly  onerous.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  Anarchists  most  seriously  com- 
promised was  only  arrested  (at  Thurgau) 
by  accident  (with  enough  poison  in  his 
possession  to  kill  forty  persons),  while  an- 
otlier  was  expelled  from  Geneva  without 
the  fact  being  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  As  it  ap- 
peared from  information  gathered  by  the 
;)olice  that  the  headquarters  of  the  An- 
archist   agitation    were    St.    Gallen    and 
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Berne,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  imme" 
diate  arrest  of  all  the  Aoarcbists  living  at 
those  places  "considered  to  be  danger- 
ous." But  nothing  compromisiDg  was 
found  either  on  their  persons  or  at  their 
lodgings,  and  a  month  later  most  of  them 
were  either  unconditionally  released  or 
summarily  expelled  from  the  Confedera- 
tion. During  this  interval,  however,  facts 
came  to  light  which  convinced  Herr  Mtil- 
ler  that  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  Federal 
Palace  was  no  mere  mystification.  After 
the  close  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
on  March  25th,  warning  and  threatening 
letters  were  sown  broadcast,  some  being 
addressed  to  the  Federal  Council,  others 
to  the  editor  of  theZ?i/«</,  one  to  the  police 
of  Frankfort.  For  a  long  time  the  police 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  author,  but 
accident  in  the  end  gave  a  clue  to  the 
mystery.  On  November  r3th,  1884,  there 
had  been  arrested  at  St.  Gallen  a  younff 
man  of  the  name  of  Huft,  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  M6hrlin 
Hotel.  But  as  the  o£Eence  imputed  lo  him 
could  not  be  proved  he  was  discharged, 
after  a  detention  of  twelve  hours.  In 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  it  is  the  cus- 
tom when  a  man  has  been  imprisoned  on 
a  baseless  charge  to  grant  him  an  indem- 
nity. Huft,  however,  by  giving  his  name 
at  the  hotel  as  "  Von  Strauss  '  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  usual  allowance.  He 
nevertheless  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
local  police  authorities  demanding,  in 
rather  violent  terms,  a  payment  of  fifty 
francs,  **  neither  more  nor  less,'*  as  com- 
pensation for  his  temporary  imprison- 
ment. The  police  did  not  give  him  the 
money,  but,  unfortunately  (or  him,  they 
kept  his  letters.  When  Herr  Miiller  be- 
gan his  investigation,  one  of  his  first  pro- 
ceedings was  to  get  photographed  fac- 
similes of  the  mysterious  letters  received 
by  the  Federal  Council  and  to  send  them 
to  the  police  of  the  various  cantons. 
Some  of  these  copies  came  into  the  hands 
of  Herr  Maggion,  the  commandant  of 
gendarmes  at  St.  Gallen,  to  whom  Huft 
had  addressed  his  demand  for  fifty  francs, 
**  neither  more  nor  less.*'  The  comman- 
dant had  all  along  entertained  the  idea 
that  Huft  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  comparison  of  the  writing  of 
the  fac-similes  and  of  the  letters  in  his 
possession  went  far  to  confirm  this  idea. 
He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Herr 
Miiller,  and  on  March  31st  (1885)  Huft 
was  arrested  at  Heiden.  The  principal 
and,  up  to  this  point,  the  only  evidence 
against  him  was  that  of  the  experts  io 
i  handwriting,  who  testified  that,  in  their 
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opinion,  the  requests  for  coaipeDsatioo 
addressed  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Galleo, 
and  the  warning  letter  to  the  Federal 
Council,  dated  from  Winterthurand  found 
at  Wabern,  were  written  by  one  and  the 
same  person.  Huft,  nevertheless,  vehe* 
mently  repudiated  the  charge ;  but  his  an* 
swers  being  contradictory  and  his  bearing 
suspicious,  he  was  remitted  to  prison 
pending  further  inquiry,  especially  as  to 
his  antecedents  and  recent  movements. 
The  German  police  were  next  communi- 
cated with,  and  by  means  of  information 
obtained  from  them  and  from  other  sources 
Herr  Miiller  was  enabled  to  draw  up  a 
fairly  complete  biography  of  his  prisoner, 
which,  as  that  of  a  typical  Anarchist  of  the 
period  and  a  leader  of  the  great  Socialist 
army  of  Germany,  possesses  more  than 
ordinary  importance  and  interest. 

Huft  was  born  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau, 
in  185S,  and,  after  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation, learnt  the  trade  of  hairdressing. 
During  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship, 
moreover,  he  was  a  dilij^ent  student  at  the 
industrial  school  of  Schopfheim  (in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden).  When  he  be- 
came a  journeyman  he  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els, and  after  working;  a  year  or  two  at 
Ludwigsburg  and  Tubingen,  he  visited 
successively  Russia,  Sweden,  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Having 
regard  to  the  quality  of  instruction  given 
in  German  schools,  and  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  languages  acquired  in 
his  travels,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  wandering  Haarkrdusler  was  better 
educated  than  many  middle-class  English- 
men. Herr  Miiller  mentions,  amon|[ 
other  things,  that  Huft  had  "  literary  as- 
pirations," and  that  he  wrote  easily  and 
correctly  on  many  subjects,  using,  for  the 
most  part,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Von 
Strauss.*'  It  is  a  fact  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  this  ultra-Socialist  should  have 
adorned  his  pseudonym  with  the  aristo- 
cratic particle.  He  contributed  largely 
to  a  journal  called  the  Friseur;  several 
German-Swiss  papers  printed  his  articles, 
and  he  was  much  given  to  the  discussion 
of  social  and  political  questions.  All  his 
spare  time  was  spent  in  studying  and 
writing.  Huft,  moreover,  was  a  remark- 
ably sober  man,  never  drinking  anything 
stronger  than  beer,  and  that  only  on  Sun- 
days. With  women,  however,  he  played 
the  part  of  a  Lothario,  for  he  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  no  fewer  than  five  young 
women,  every  one  of  whom  thought  her- 
self sure  of  his  heart.  The  police  secured 
some  of  the  missives  addressed  to  these 
confiding  damsels.    All  were  written  in 
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the  same  correct  yet  preteotlotis  literary 
style,  interlarded  with  scraps  of  Latin. 
Haft  seemed  less  concerned  to  protest 
his  love  than  to  vaunt  his  learning,  and 
show  his  sweethearts  how  clever  he  was. 
With  men,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very 
reserved,  his  only  friend  being  an  Anar- 
chist of  the  name  of  Klinger,  to  whom  be 
seems  to  have  been  much  attached. 

On  May  13th  Huft  was  examined  again, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  last  time. 
He  still  denied  being  the  writer  of  the 
Wabern  letter,  and  contended  **  that,  from 
a  juridic  point  of  view,"  the  opinion  of 
experts  in  handwriting  was  not  evidence 
on  which  a  roan  coald  be  convicted.  The 
examination  over,  Huft  withdrew  in  his 
usual  nonchalant  manner.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  judge  wanted  him  a  second  time, 
"to  be  confronted  with  another  Anar- 
chist." But  when  the  warder  went  to  his 
cell  to  fetch  him,  he  found  Huft  hanging 
to  the  door  of  his  cell  —  dead.  This  in- 
cident, as  the  report  quaintly  puts  it, 
"singularly  embarrassed  the  inquiry." 
But  it  appears  to  show  that  Huft  really 
knew  so  muchrand  feared  so  much  from 
the  investigation,  that  he  thought  death 
preferable  to  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
judicial  inquiry. 


From  The  Globe. 
ENGLISH    HISTORY    IN    DANISH 
ARCHIVES. 

The  researches  that  have  been  carried 
on  for  some  vears,  under  the  direction  of 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  among  the  State 
papers  of  foreign  courts,  have  already 
thrown  much  light  on  English  mediaeval 
history  and  the  relations  of  England  with 
her  neighbors  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
We  have  given  on  a  previous  occasion 
some  interesting  passages  from  the  Vene- 
tian archives  examined  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  and  we  find  in  this  year*s 
report  of  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  public 
records  a  full  account  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  papers,  which,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  gentlemen  to  charge  of  them,  have 
been  overhauled,  and  to  verv  excellent 
purpose,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macrst^.  lo 
the  course  of  thirty  days  spent  at  Copen- 
hagen, Mr.  Macray  was  able  to  calendar 
a  valuable  series  of  State  papers  (mostly 
in  Latin)  from  the  time  of  Edward  II L  to 
Elizabeth,  including  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  the  queen  herself  to  the  Dan- 
ish sovereigns,  in  papers  relating  to  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Heory  VIII. 
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there  are  documents  which  illustrate  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  Francis  I.  of 
France  to  set  up  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who 
claimed  to  be  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  king  of 
England,  in  ritrht  of  his  mother,  the  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  One  original  letter  of  the 
claimant  himself  is  preserved.  The  writer, 
it  may  be  added,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
fighting  for  his  French  patron.  The 
series  includes  also  twelve  letters  and 
papers  of  Edward  VI.,  and  among  those 
of  Mary's  reign  is  one  from  the  queen  to 
King  Christian  III.,  replying  to  his  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  Coverdale,  the  Bible 
translator,  and  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  prison.  The  queen  asserts 
that  Coverdale's  life  was  not  in  danger, 
and  denies  that  his  imprisonment  was  on 
account  of  his  religion.  It  was  really,  so 
her  Majesty  assures  the  Danish  king,  for 
non-payment  of  some  money  —  first  fruits, 
Mr.  Macray  suggests — which  had  been 
due  from  him  since  the  previous  reign. 
This  letter,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  dated 
June  I,  1554,  and  is  countersigned  by 
Roger  Ascham,  who  was  probably  its 
composer.  The  remonstrance  to  which 
it  was  a  reply  is  printed  by  Foxe,  in  his 
**  Acts  and  Monuments,"  but  the  queen's 
letter  is  not  given  by  the  martyrologist, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
it,  since  he  speaks  of  her  Majesty  as 
"  using  a  colorable  excuse  for  shifting  off 
the  matter."  Very  many  references  to 
the  Reformation  struggles  are  found  in 
the  papers  examined.  In  a  letter  of  May, 
1539,  i!)e  king  of  Denmark  earnestly  begs 
the  king  of  England  to  consider  that  if  he 
would  join  heartily  with  the  Evangelical 
princes,  the  work  of  throwing  off  the 
Papal  yoke  would  be  happily  accom- 
plished. Elizabeth,  replying  to  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  King  Frederick  II. 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Throckmorton 
conspiracy,  says  (April,  15S4)  that  she  has 
been  hitherto  too  lenient  in  the  treatment 
of  those  ravening  wolves,  the  Jesuits,  who 
are  sent  everywhere  by  the  pope  to  con- 
trive plots  against  the  lives  of  religious 
princes,  and  by  whom  great  disturbances 
have  been  excited  in  Ireland.  The  im- 
portance of  union  among  the  Protestant 
sovereigns  was  recognized  on  all  hands  if 
the  machinations  of  the  Papacy  were  to 
be  successfully  resisted.  An  instance  is 
afforded  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Wals- 
ingliam  (1588)  to  the  chancellor  of  Den- 
murk,  rei^retting  the  death  of  the  king, 
which  Walsingham  says  is  an  occasion  of 
great  grief  at  a  time  when  the  enemies  of 
gospel  truth  are  banded  together  to  op- 
pose in  all  ways  the  cause  of  pure  religion. 


The  writer  adds  that  he  will  do  all  he  can 
to  promote  the  object  which  the  Daoish 
chancellor  had  urged  —  an  alliance  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Eoglaod.  The  rela* 
tions  of  the  two  countries  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  very  intimate,  thouj^h  not 
always  friendly,  despite  the  bond  of  union 
supplied  by  their  common  Protestantism. 
In  the  previous  century  the  religious  ques- 
tion had  not  arisen,  but  we  find  many 
references  to  the  commercial  intercourse 
which  subsisted  between  England  and 
her  Scandinavian  neighbor.  The  earliest 
is  a  commendatory  letter  from  Henry  VI. 
(1439)  ^^  Fric,  king  of  Denmark,  on  be- 
half of  one  Robert  Chapman,  a  merchant 
of  York,  who  was  desirous  to  buy  rye  and 
wheat,  of  which  they  had  heard  there  was 
abundance  in  Denmark,  while  the  crops 
had  failed  in  England  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  floods.  The  letter  con* 
eludes  with  a  promise  that  like  kindness 
should  be  extended  to  Denmark  in  En* 
gland,  if  the  circumstances  ever  came  10 
be  reversed.  In  1480  a  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  two  countries, 
one  concession  in  which,  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  was  that  the  English  should 
have  liberty  to  trade  with  Iceland  on  ob- 
taining a  fresh  license  every  seven  years. 
The  references  to  Iceland  suggest  that 
the  island  was  of  greater  value  four  hun* 
dred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present.  la 
or  about  15 13  it  was  mortgaged  to  the 
king  of  England  as  security  for  a  loan. 
Another  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigap 
tion  was  concluded  apparently  about  1510^ 
but  the  paper  is  undated.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII  I.  the  Icelanders  com- 
plained to  their  king  that  they  had  been 
ill  used  by  Englishmen.  The  complaint 
was  transmitted  by  Christian  HI.  to 
Henry,  whose  reply  (1538-9)  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  charges  are  too  vague  for 
him  to  entertain,  and  he  suspects  that 
they  are  fictitious.  Henry  adds  that  the 
right  of  the  English  to  fish  at  Iceland  it 
established  by  old  custom,  and  he  prc^ 
tests  against  a  threat,  which  seems  to 
have  been  held  out,  of  reprisals.  In  1585 
we  have  a  letter  of  Elizabeth  thanking  the 
Danish  king  for  his  offer  of  assistance 
against  Spain.  The  queen  desires  to 
know  how  many  ships  the  king  can  sup- 
ply, and  when.  For,  her  Majesty  adds, 
although  it  was  believed  in  England  that 
the  English  could  sweep  the  ocean  theo^ 
selves,  yet,  as  the  Spaniards  were  obtain- 
i  ing  help  from  Italy  and  Venice,  it  was 
needful  for  her  also  to  look  up  her  friends. 
I  Elizabeth  further  requests  the  king  to 
j  prohibit  the  Hanse  Towns  from  carrying 
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on  their  contraband  traffic  of  munitions  of 
war  and  provisions  with  the  Spaniards. 
In  1595,  the  queen  writes  that  as  the  king 
of  Spain  is  preparing  to  make  war  against 
her  with  an  immense  fleet,  she  must  beg 
the  king  of  Denmark  first  to  prevent  his 
subjects  from  furnishing  her  enemy  with 
ships,  and  next,  to  lend  herself  eight  of 
his  largest  vessels.  The  diary  kept  by 
Peter  Suaventius,  who  was  Danish  am- 
bassador to  Henry  VIII,  in  1535,  is  an 
amusing  document.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  political  news  which  the 
writer  sent  home  was  more  trustworthy 
than  the  general  information  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  exemplary  pains  [to 
collect  and  record.  His  experiences"  in 
Scotland,  as  here  detailed,  were  of  a  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  character.  At  Jedwart 
he  encountered  a  hermit,  one  John  Scott, 
who  had  left  a  beautiful  wife  and  children 
to  live  alone  on  bread  and  water.  This 
recluse  was  accustomed  to  fast,  by  the 
help  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  forty  days 
at  a  stretch  ;  so  he  told  the  ambassador, 
and  so  the  ambassador  appears  to  have 
believed.  Suaventius  asked  .(whether  of 
the  hermit  or  not  does  not  appear)  whether 
it  was  true,  as  he  had  apparently  been 
told,  that  there  were  trees  in  Scotland 
which  produced  living  birds.  The  answer 
was  worthy  of  the  question.  The  story, 
it  was  replied,  was  undoubtedly  true,  and 
some  very  interesting  particulars  were 
added.  Those  birds  which  fall  from  the 
trees  into  water  become  animated,  those 
which  fall  on  the  ground  do  not.  Figures 
of  birds,  added  Suaventius's  veracious  in- 
formant, were  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
trees  in  question  and  on  the  roots«  The 
birds  thus  abnormally  produced  are  said 
to  be  very  delicate  eating,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  ambassador  speaks  on 
this  point  from  experiment  or  hearsay. 
Among  the  other  Scottish  marvels  re- 
corded is  the  existence  of  a  district  where 
cocks  never  crow.  There  is  also  a  bird, 
as  marvellous  as  those  produced  from 
trees,  wliich  lays  only  one  e^rg^  and 
hatches  it  under  its  foot.  Modern  Scots 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  according 
to  this  chronicle,  they  had  ancestors  three 
centuries  ago,  who  lived  in  the  woods, 
**like  Scythians,'*  eating  no  bread  and 
subsisting  on  raw  venison.  It  may  be 
news  to  them,  also,  that  there  was  near 
Edinburgh  a  volcanic  mountain  like  Etna. 
Suaventius  saw  this  volcano,  but  not  ap- 
parently when  it  was  in  a  stale  of  erup- 
tion. It  will  be  hardly  said,  after  this, 
that  mediaeval  Scotchmen  had  no  sense  of 
humor,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  Scots 
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of  to-day.  There  were  some,  at  any  rate, 
who  knew  how  to  treat  a  gobcmouche  as 
he  deserved. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
ON  A  HOUSE-BOAT. 

Sleeping  with  my  window  open  — 
which  may  always  be  done  with  safety 
when  the  river  is  free  from  mist  —  I  am 
wakened  soon  after  dawn  by  the  song  of 
birds.  I  can  hear  the  soft  gurgling  of  the 
stream,  and  presently,  as  the  air  grows 
warmer,  a  subdued  hum  as  the  bees  **set 
toil  to  music."  For  the  house-boat  is 
moored  close  to  a  flowery  bank,  so  that  as 
I  lie  I  can  see  waving  grass  and  nodding 
blos.soms.  I  can  also  see  a  patch  of  sun- 
ny blue  sky,  across  which  a  branch  of  elm 
is  now  and  again  swayed,  the  leaves  danc- 
ing lightly.  It  is  delightful  to  blink  at 
these  things  in  a  half-dozing  way,  the 
while  meditating  lazily  on  the  pleasurable 
occupations  of  the  coming  hours.  A 
cheery  voice  cries,  "  Ready  for  a  dip  ?  " 
and  in  less  than  two  noinutes  we  have 
plunged  out  into  mid-stream.  The  cur- 
rent here  is  very  slight,  so  that  one  can 
idle  about  in  the  water.  When  we  come 
out  we  indulge  in  a  ** sun  bath"  on  the 
roof  —  a  rare  and  a  real  luxury.  Then 
we  make  the  beds  and  turn  them  up  in 
the  bedsteads  —  an  arrangement  exactly 
suited  to  the  economy  of  all  but  the  larg- 
est houseboats.  Next,  while  my  com- 
panion, who  is  the  cook  of  the  establish- 
ment, puts  the  kettle  on  the  oilstove  and 
gets  out  the  breakfast-things,  I  punt  ofiE 
to  the  village  five  hundred  yards  away 
to  buy  fresh  eggs,  milk,  and  fruit.  Re- 
turning, I  find  the  bacon  frizzling  and  the 
coffee  ready.  Breakfast  over,  we  enjoy 
that  most  odorous  of  all  burnt-offerings 
—  the  morning  pipe.  My  intention  is  to 
spend  the  early  hours  in  fishing,  for  the 
water  looks  like  being  the  haunt  of  chub. 
The  preparation  of  rod  and  lines,  and  bait, 
so  tedious  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
exactly  suits  the  lazy  atmosphere  of  the 
houseboat.  When  I  am  ready,  my  friend 
and  I  drop  down  in  the  punt  to  a  quiet 
spot  which  commands  a  view  of  a  pictur* 
esque  old  red-brick  farmhouse  which  be 
is  anxious  to  sketch.  I  set  to  work,  and 
so  does  he.  There  is  no  necessity  to  talk. 
I  catch  a  few  fish,  and  he  makes  fair  prog- 
ress with  the  background;  the  river  gur- 
gles, the  birds  sing,  the  insects  hum,  the 
trees  wave,  the  hours  drift  away,  and  we 
are  perfectly  happy. 
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We  return  at  four,  and,  havino^  set  both 
stoves  alight,  fro  off  to  the  villa<;e  market- 
ing. We  buy  a  leg  of  mutton — an 
economical  joint,  savory  when  hot,  and 
with  mint  sauce  easily  transformed  into 
Iamb  when  cold.  We  have  a  stock  of 
potatoes  on  board ;  but  we  want  a  few 
peas  and  some  bread,  with  the  materials 
for  a  salad.  One  or  two  grocery  trifles 
complete  our  purchases,  and  we  return 
well  loaded.  The  mutton  is  put  in  the 
oven,  and  the  peas  and  potatoes  are  pre- 
pared. The  cloth  is  laid ;  and  while  the 
cook  goes  for  a  spin  in  the  gig,  I  again 
set  about  entrapping  the  fish  that  lurk  in 
subaqueous  depths.  We  dine  at  seven, 
calmly  and  contemplatively.  We  post- 
pone the  task  of  **  clearing  away,"  and  go 
on  the  roof  to  smoke  and  enjoy  the  gloam- 
ing, and  perchance  to  tinkle  the  merry 
banjo.  Inexpressibly  beautiful  is  the  as- 
pect of  tree  and  field  and  flowing  river  in 
the  soft  and  fading  light.  Nature  is  in 
her  silent  mood,  but  she  is  by  no  means 
inarticulate.  The  mellow  note  of  the 
thrush  comes  from  yonder  thicket,  and 
many  less  notable  songsters  make  their 
voices  heard.  The  quaint  cry  of  the  corn- 
crake comes  lightly  on  the  breeze,  and  in 
the  group  of  elms  the  other  side  of  the 
meadow  the  ringdove  is  singing  to  its 
mate.  The  low  of  distant  cattle  and  the 
cry  of  their  herd  fall  pleasantly  on  the 
ear ;  and  anon  there  is  a  splash  as  a  fish 
leaps  from  the  water.  The  moon  rises 
behind  the  trees,  the  stars  come  out,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  eloquent  of  beauty  and 
peace. 

Hut  we  cannot  idle  the  whole  evening 
in  contemplation.  We  adjourn  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  kettle  is  steaming 
away.  We  abjure  after-dinner  coffee  on 
the  river  because  we  like  to  feel  sleepy 
at  eleven  o*clock.  But  the  plates  and 
dishes  must  be  washed.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  leave  this  job  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
washing  up  thereof.  We  always  put  a 
good  lot  of  soda  in  the  water,  as  it  fetches 


the  grease  off  thoroughly  and  expedi- 
tiously. I  remember  how  at  our  first  es* 
say  we  used  cold  water  and  no  soda,  and 
wondered  why  the  plates  wouldn't  come 
clean.  Now  we  are  great  adepts  iu  the 
use  of  the  dishclout.  Cook  generally 
does  the  washing  and  I  the  drying.  Then 
we  put  the  plates  in  the  rack  and  every- 
thing else  in  its  proper  place.  The  boat 
thus  being  snug  for  the  night,  there  is 
nothing  to  detract  from  the  enjoyment 
with  which  we  indulge  in  a  gossip  over  a 
final  pipe. 

Quiet  pleasures  of  this  kind  are  not  all 
that  a  house-boat  affords.  It  is  very 
agreeable  to  entertain  a  party  from  town. 
To  most  people  a  house-boat— -which  as 
often  as  not  is  dubbed  a  boat-house  —  is 
quite  a  curiosity.  Its  structure  is  the 
subject  of  admiring  comment,  its  internal 
arrangements  evoke  expressions  of  de- 
lighted surprise.  Appliances  which  would 
be  thought  very  ordinary  on  land  are  mar- 
vels of  ingenuity  on  a  house-boat.  On 
learning  that  we  sleep  on  board  we  are 
sure  to  be  asked  whether  we  are  not  afraid 
of  being  drowned.  Our  flower-boxes  on 
the  roof  are  regarded  as  horticultural 
achievements.  When  our  cooking  and 
dish -washing  exploits  become  known, 
they  excite  the  utmost  admiration  in  the 
breasts  of  the  fair.  All  this  is  very  pleas- 
ant. Equally  gratifying  is  it  to  display 
one's  dexterity  with  the  punt-pole :  to  take 
our  visitors  away  for  afternoon  tea,  either 
round  by  the  weir,  with  its  cascades,  cata- 
racts, and  foaming  eddies ;  or,  better  still, 
up  some  quiet  backwater,  where  the  water- 
lilies  bloom  and  the  trees  stretch  over- 
head. Moored  in  such  a  spot,  we  cut 
bread-and-butter  and  put  out  the  cups  and 
saucers,  and  with  infinite  patience  get  the 
kettle  to  boil  over  the  spirit-lamp,  only  to 
discover  that  we  have  brought  everything 
with  us  except  the  tea.  Then  it  is  that 
we  reflect  that  civilization  and  the  near 
neighborhood  of  a  well-stored  kitchen 
have  their  advantages  after  all. 


A  GENTLEMAM  who  had  to  do  with  the 
makin:^  and  tuning  uf  pianos  told  inc  some 
years  .i:r<>  tint  a  piano  has  one  note  which 
cannot  be  hriiuj^lu  into  tune  with  the  rest  of 
the  imtcs,  but  growls  with  them,  and  therefore 
is  tal  clI  tiie  Tm/note.  I)y  altering  the  pitch 
y»»u  cm  move  the  Ti'o/f  nnic  about  from  one 
part  nf  ilu-  piano  to  another,  but  you  cannot 
get  rid  OL  ii.     I    know  nothing  about  music, 


'  but  I  think  I  have  mentioned  this  matter  jort 
in  the  way  I  heard  it.     I  remember  it  strucic 
I  mc  as  a  strange  thing.     A  somewhat  similar 
;  (litlficulty  is  the  wrinkle  or  cockle  which  often 
'  comes  when  you  arc  pasting  down   a  photo- 
graph.     Vou  can    easily  chase    the  wrinkle 
'  about  from  one  part  of  the  paper  to  another, 
.  but  you  find  it  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  it  alto- 
gtther. 
k      Nutei  and  Queries.  W.   H.   PaTTEUON. 
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HORACE. 

BOOK  ni.,  ODB  99. 
TO  MiGCENAS. 

MiECENAS,  thou  whose  lineage  springs 

From  old  Etruria's  kings. 
Come  to  my  humble  dwelling.     Haste; 
A  cask  unbroached  of  mellowed  wine 
Awaits  thee,  roses  interlaced 
And  perfumes  pressed  from  nard  divine. 
Leave  Tibur  sparkling  with  its  thousand  rills; 
Forget  the  sunny  slopes  of  ./Esulae, 
And  rugged  peaks  of  Telagonian  hills 
That  frown  defiance  on  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Forego  vain  pomps,  nor  gaze  around 
From  the  tall  turret  of  thy  palace  home 
On  crowded   masts,  and  summits  temple- 
crowned, 
The  smoke,  the  tumult,  and  the  wealth  of 
Rome. 

Come,  loved  Mxcenas,  come  I 

How  oft  in  lowlv  cot 
Uncurtained,  nor  with  Tyrian  purple  spread. 
Has  weary  State  pillowed  its  aching  head 
And  smoothed  its  wrinkled  brow,  all  cares 

forgot  ? 
Come  to  my  frugal  feast  and  share  my  hum- 
ble lot. 

For  now  returning  Cepheus  shoots  again 
His  fires  long-hid;  now  Procyon,  and  the 

Star 
Of  the  untamed  Lion  blaze  amain  : 
Now  the  light  vapors  in  the  heated  air 

Hang  quivering :  now  the  shepherd 
leads 
His  panting  flock  to  willow-bordered  meads 

liy  river  banks ;  or  to  those  dells 
Remote,   profound,  where  rough  Silvanus 

dwells. 
Where  by  mute  margins  silent  waters  creep, 
And  the  hushed  zephyrs  sleep. 

Too  long  by  civil  cares  opprest 
Snatch  one  short  interval  of  rest, 
Nor  fear  lest  from  the  frozen  North 
Don's  arrowed  thousands  issue  forth. 
Or  hordes  from  realms  by  Cyrus  won, 
Or  Scythians  from  the  rising  sun. 
Around  the  future  Tove  has  cast 
A  veil  like  night :  he  gives  us  power 
To  see  the  present  and  the  past, 
But  kindly  hides  the  coming  hour. 
And  smiles  when  man  with  daring  eye 
\Yould  pierce  that  dread  futurity. 

Wisely  and  justly  guide  thy  present  state, 
Life's  daily  duty  :  the  dark  future  flows 
Like  some  broad  river,  now  in  calm  repose 
Gliding  untroubled  to  the  Tyrrhene  shore. 
Now  by  tierce  floods  precipitate, 
And  on  its  frantic  bosom  bearing 
Homes,  herds,  and  flocks, 
Drowned  men  and  loosened  rocks ; 
Uprooted  trees  from  groaning  forests  tear- 
ing:; 
Tossing  from  peak  to  peak  the  sullen  waters* 
roar. 


Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  to  say, 
**  Lord  of  myself,  Tve  lived  to-day : 
To-morrow  let  the  Thunderer  roll 
Storm  and  thick  darkness  round  the  pol«^ 
Or  purest  sunshine :  what  is  past 
Unchanged  forevermore  shall  last : 
Nor  man,  nor  Tove*s  resistless  power. 
Can  blot  the  record  of  one  vanished  hour. 

Fortune  capridous,  faithless,  blind^ 
With  cruel  joy  her  pastime  playa^ 
Exalts,  enriches,  and  betrays ; 
One  day  to  me,  anon  to  other  kind. 

I  can  approve  her  when  she  stays. 
But  when  she  shakes  her  wanton  win^ 
And  soars  aloft,  her  gifts  to  earth  I  fling. 
And,  wrapped  in  Honor*s  mantle,  live  and 
die 
Content  with  dowerless  poverty. 


When  the  tall  ship,  with  bending 
Reels  to  the  fury  of  the  blast. 
The  merchant  trembles,  and  deplores. 
Not  his  own  fate,  but  buried  stores 
From  Cyprian  or  Phoenician  shores  s 
He  with  sad  vows  and  unavailing  prajer 
Rich  ransom  offers  to  the  angry  godi : 
I  stand  erect :  no  groans  of  nune  shall 

e'er 
Affront  the  quiet  of  those  blest  abodes  t 
My  light,  unburthened  skiff  shall  sail 
Safe  to  the  shore  before  the  gale^ 
While  the  twin  sons  of  Leda  point  the  vayi 
And  smooth  the  billows  with  benignant  ra^ 
Speaator.  STEPHEN  DB  Ve&I. 


IF  I  WERE  YOU. 

Why  did  he  look  so  grave  ?  she  asked* 

What  might  the  trouble  be  ? 
"  My  little  maid,"  he  sighing  said, 

"  Suppose  that  you  were  me, 
And  you  a  weighty  secret  owned, 

Prav,  tell  me  what  you'd  do?" 
**  I  think  I'd  tell  it  somebody," 

Said  she,  "  if  I  were  you  I  " 

But  still  he  sighed  and  looked  askance^ 

Despite  her  sympathy. 
"Oh,  tell  me,  little  maid,"  he  said 

Again,  **  if  you  were  me. 
And  if  you  loved  a  pretty  lass, 

O  then,  what  would  you  do?" 
**  I  think  I'd  go  and  tell  her  so," 

Said  she,  "if  I  were  you  I 


t» 


**  My  little  maid,  'tis  you,*'  he  said, 

"  Alone  are  dear  to  me." 
Ah  then,  she  turned  away  her  head. 

And  ne*er  a  word  said  she. 
But  what  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

And  what  she  answered  too  •«• 
O  no,  I  cannot  tell  you  this ; 

Vd  guess,  if  I  were  you  I 

G.  Clifton  Binohaii. 

Chambers'  JourDal. 
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A  JESUIT  REFORMER  AND  POET. 

Frederick  Spee  (is9I-i53;)i  Jesuit, 

threefold  a[]pcllation  claiming  for  its  sub- 
ject qualilies  very  rarely  found  ia  combi- 
Dation  —  should  be  held,  on  tills  account 
if  on  no  olher,  deserving  of  Keneral  inter- 
est. That  he  is  scarcely  known  in  this 
country  we  may  conclude  from  Ihe  fact 
that  he  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lecky  in  his  account  of  the  wiichburn- 
ings.*  although  in  Germany  bis  oarae  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  first  suo 
cessful  attempt  at  their  repression. 

Jesuits,  as  both  iheir  friends  and  their 


I  take 


>tofte: 


either 

reformers  o 

r  poets;  and  the  reason 

is  not 

far  to  seek. 

The  Jesuit  in  his  nor- 

malst 

ate  is  abso 

bed  in  the  work  of  in- 

dividu 

al  direction 

as  regards  institutions 

be  is 

ODservalive 

,  and  concerned  to  make 

the  be 

St  of  what  h 

e  finds.     )f  only  he  may 

pursu 

his  apostolic  fishing  undisturbed, 

he    is 

inclined  to 

allow  Ihe  ancient  pier- 

heads 

and  break  w 

aters  to  stand  aa  long  as 

wind 

nd  wave  m 

ay  sufJer  them.     As  to 

poelrj 

the  Jesui 

is  for    the    most    part 

uilhout  the  leisur 

B  necessary  for  its  pro- 

ductio 

n.     Moreov 

er,  he  commits  himself 

to  no 

ourse  whic 

h  he  cannot  pursue  with 

a  den 

ile  object,  and  of  which  he  cannot 

give  a 

n  account,  i 

called  upon,  minute  by 

theologi 

ma 

hematics,  physical  science. 

inany.h 

ng  lb 

t  admits  of  exact  treatment. 

he  is  oft 

n  an 

adept;  but  philosophy  has 

of    laie 

beco 

ne    too     literary    and    senli- 

mentjl  t 

eng 

ge  hia  sympathy,  and  as  to 

poetry,  e 

venw 

len  this  is  most  purely  re- 
clined to  exclaim,  in  veriest 
Master    and    not   at   all   in 

ze^al    for 

grudgin;. 
it  is  Iha 

.  allh 

quidperditiohic?"  Thus 
ough  there  are  many  hun- 

dred    vo 

umes 

of    Jesuit    verses,     these 

arealmo 

t  Mliidi  in  the  learned  languages 

hola 

tic  exercises,  priie  poems. 

etc.     W 

h  Ih 

solitary  and  partial  excep- 

tioo  of  the  poems  of  the  Polish  Casirair 
Surbief,  these  verses  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  little  better  than  creditable 
performances,  without  any  >ife  or  inieniioii 
beyond  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth. 

Besides  Fr.  Spee,  of  Jesuit  national 
poets  —  I  mean  poets  who  sang  naturally 
in  their  native  tongue — I  cao  recall  no 
one  but  the  martyr  Southwell.*  He  in- 
deed, between  Ihe  exercises  of  his  thir- 
teen rackings,  found  certain  intervals  of 
enforced  leisure,  during  which,  without 
any  scruple,  lest  he  were  omitting  some 
more  excellent  thing,  he  could  pour  out 
his  melodious  plaints  and  praises,  to  his 
own  solace  and  God's  greater  glory,  In 
verse  which  his  countrymen  would  not 
willingly  let  die. 

Frederick  Spee  was  born  <n  i$<j\  at 
Kaiserswerth,  near  Diisseldorf,  in  the 
principality  of  Cologne.  His  father,  Pe- 
ter Spee,  was  seneschal  of  the  little  town 
under  Ihe  Kurfurst  Truchsesz.  He  was 
a  staunch  and  loyal  man  after  a  quiet  sort, 
as  Ihe  one  incident  recorded  of  hiro  indi- 
cates. At  a  great  banquet  o(  notables, 
the  prince,  who  was  rapidly  drifting  into 
Luiheranism  in  spite  of  the  emperor's 
efforts  to  restrain  him,  when  warm  with 
wine  made  a  X'o'ent  speech  full  of  the 
current  antipapal  slang,  and  then  asked 
each  of  his  noble  guests  in  turn,  with  the 
exception  of  the  churchmen,  if  he  had 
□ot  said  well.  When  they  had  all  assented, 
,  he  turned  to  Spee,  who  was  in  waiting, 
I  with  "  Now,  Master  Peter,  how  say  you  ?  '* 
Spee  answered  simply  that  he  was  of  an- 
I  other  mind,  receiving  his  master's  rebuke 
loC  "Tush,  thou  art  but  a  fool!"  with  a 
I  quiet  laugh.  With  such  a  father  it  need 
I  hardly  be  said  that  Frederick  was  brought 
up  a  staunch  Catholic.  There  is  nothing 
recorded  of  his  childhood  except  that  he 
went  at  an  early  age  to  the  Jesuit  college 
at  Cologne,  and  that  his  school  career  was 
exceptionally  brilliant  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  entered  his  two  years'  novitiate  at 
Treves.  In  1613,  he  is  teaching  grammar 
and   belles-lettres   in   hii   old  college  at 


Angdu. 
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Cologne,  until  1616,  when  he  leaves  in  j 
order  to  go  through  his  theological  course, 
returning  to  Cologne  in  priest^s  orders  as 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1621.  With 
the  exception  of  a  word  now  and  again  of 
affectionate  admiration  on  the  part  of  su- 
periors and  companions,  there  is  no  sign 
to  indicate  the  mighty  spiritual  growth 
that  was  in  progress,  and  which  was  to 
become  such  a  beneficent  power  in  the 
land. 

Whilst  Spee  was  engaged  in  his  first 
professorship  (1618)  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  had  broken  out,  and  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Paderborn  by  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  greater  part  of  its  burghers,  and, 
generally,  of  the  Westphalian  nobility,  had 
become  Lutherans.  When  the  country 
again  fell  into  Catholic  hands,  Fr.  Spee 
worked  as  a  missionary  at  Paderborn  and 
Domkanzel,  in  1625  and  1626,  and  was  the 
means  of  bringing  back  a  large  number, 
especially  amongst  the  Westphalian  no- 
bility, to  the  Church.  One  incident  is  re- 
corded of  him  during  this  period,  too 
characteristic — I  might  say  too  prophetic 
—  to  be  omitted.  He  had  been  called  in 
to  prepare  a  criminal  for  death.  The 
picture  of  his  past  life,  so  empty  of  good 
works,  and  so  choked  with  evil  for  which 
he  had  made  no  satisfaction,  held  the  con- 
demned  man  in  a  very  stupor  of  despair, 
from  which  no  efforts  of  his  confessor 
could  rouse  him.  At  last  Fr.  Spee,  al- 
most beside  himself  with  compassion,  ex- 
claimed: *^You  know  the  labors  I  have 
undergone  for  Christ :  all  these  I  freely 
make  over  to  your  account ;  only  be  sorry 
for  your  sins  and  grievous  offences.  Lay 
hold  on  Jesus  Christ  and  his  merits,  and 
then  you  can  be  happy.*'*  The  criminal 
died  in  peace  a  true  penitent. 

The  next  year,  1627,  introduced  Spee 
to  the  great  vocation  of  his  life.  Philip 
Adolf  von  Ehrenberg,  Bishop  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  obtained  him  as  confessor  to  the 
witch-prisons,  through  which  numerous 
victims  had,  since  the  preceding  year, 
been  passing  to  a  fiery  death. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  monstrous  phenomenon,  half 
real,  half  delusive,  of  mediaeval  witchcraft, 

•  Merit  is  not  properly  tran&ferrablc ;  not  so  j»ood 
worktf  in  their  satisfactory  character,  if  God  so  wills. 


which,  in  the  form  10  which  Spee  came 
across  it,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  charic* 
terize  as  the  Hexenwahnj  a  raadoess  in 
which  witches,  accusers,  and  judges  shave 
alike. 

A  belief  in  witchcraft  —  /./.,  asystemia 
which,  in  virtue  of  a  contract  explicit  or  inn 
plicit  with  the  Evil  One,  persons  have  exer- 
cised abnormal  ^wers  —  has  always  pre* 
vailed  largely  in  the  Christian  Church, 
although  the  preternatural  reality  of  its 
phenomena  has  never  been  authoritatively 
declared.  This  cannot  be  disputed  by  any 
one  who  recollects  the  patristic  tradition 
regarding  the  magical  powers  attributed  to 
Simon  Magus.*  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject  till 
the  eighth  century,  when  a  Council  of  Pa* 
derdorn  (785)  condemned  to  death  "any 
one  who,  blinded  by  the  Devil,  heathenwise 
should  believe  a  person  to  be  a  witch  and 
man-eater,  and  should  on  that  account 
have  burned  him  or  eaten  his  flesh,  or 
given  it  to  others  to  eat."t  It  is  suffi- 
ciently noteworthy  that  this  earliest  canon 
on  the  matter  is  a  condemnation,  not 
of  witches,  but  of  witch-burners.  Again, 
in  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ancyra,  most 
probably  from  a  ninth-century  Frank  or 
German  capitulary,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Regino's  collection,)  witch- 
craft is  treated  rather  as  a  delusion  than 
anything  else.  The  witches  are  con- 
demned for  believing  or  professing  **  that 
they  ride  by  night  with  Diana,  goddess  of 
the  pagans,  or  with  Herodias  and  a  count- 
less number  of  women  upon  certain  beasts, 
and  silently  and  in  the  dead  of  night  trav- 
erse many  lands,  obeying  her  commands 
as  their  mistress,  and  were  on  certain 
nights  summoned  to  do  her  service."  See, 
too,  in  the  same  sense  the  decree  of  Auger 
of  Montfaucon,  Bishop  of  Conferans,  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.§ 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  both  of 
humanity  and  religion,  the  later  mediaeval 
decrees  against  witchcraft  were  not  framed 


*  See  Justin,  Apol.  i.  a6;  Hippolftut,  RefuL 
St.  Cyril  Hieros  ,  Cat.  yL  Ilium. ;  Sl  Max.  Tout^ 
in  KcM,  S.  Petri. 

t  Quoted  by  Diel,  in  Spee,  Skiixe  Bios,  uad 
26. 

X  Circ.  906. 

}  MoDifaucon,  L'Antiq.  Ezpliq.,  Libw  iii* 
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upon  this  model.    They  assumed,  on  the  |  justice  and  decency.     How  little  the  popes 


contrary,  as  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of 
facts,  the  confessions  of  the  supposed 
witches — /.^.,  of  persons  whose  imagina- 
tions were  in  such  a  condition  of  abnor- 
mal excitement  as  to  render  their  state- 
ments in  the  main  untrustworthy.  The 
result  was  an  infectious  kindling  of  the 
popular  imagination,  known  as  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  the  mass-manias  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Hexenwahn. 

As  I  have  already  implied,  the  contrast 
in  the  character  of  the  legislation  of  the 
earlier  and  later  Middle  Ages  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  change  of  belief  in 
the  reality  of  witchcraft  in  general,  what- 
ever might  be  said  of  certain  of  its  phe- 
nomena. The  story  of  Cyprian  and  Jovita, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  oration  of  St.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen ;  the  famous  passage  of  St. 
Augustine*  on  the  commerce  of  demons 
with  women,  together  with  the  patristic 
passages,  referred  to  above,  on  Simon 
Magus,  were  accepted  as  expressing  the 
standard  doctrine  by  such  writers  as  Ven- 
erable Bede  in  the  seventh  century  f  and 
by  Hincmar,  the  most  enlightened  and 
ablest  cf  the  Frank  bishops  in  the  ninth 
century4  Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  growth 
of  witchcraft,  real  or  putative,  between 
the  ninth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Such 
afflictions  as  the  black  death  ;  the  disturb- 
ance arising  from  religious  differences ; 
the  intoxication  of  the  new  learning,  may 
each  have  played  their  part  in  bringing  it 
about.  Sundry  of  the  popes,  too,  contrib- 
uted to  the  disastrous  movement,  espe- 
cially Innocent  the  Eighth,  in  his  cele- 
brated bull  Suinmis  desidcrantes affeciibus 
(1484).  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  recog- 
nize that  the  popes  did  nothing  more  than 
accede  to  the  demand  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, accepting  the  evidence  that  was 
given  them.  In  the  bull  of  Innocent  the 
pope  endeavors  to  bring  the  trials  into 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  the  whole 
movement  was  far  more  a  lay  than  a  cler- 
ical one.  The  laity  carried  everything  be- 
fore them  in  the  witch-courts,  as  Spee 
points   out,  to   the  grievous  prejudice  of 

•  De  Civ.  Dei  xv.  13. 

t  See  la  Luc,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  S. 

X  See  Dc  DivorU  Loth,  ct  Teth.,  p.  654. 


themselves  had  to  do  with  initiating  these 
horrors  is  proved  by  the  statement  of 
Spee,  which  I  believe  is  allowed  to  be 
strictly  accurate  —  viz.,  that  in  central 
Italy  but  few  were  burned  for  witchcraft, 
in  Rome  itself  not  one  single  person. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  persecution  was  at  its  height  in 
France,  whilst  it  culminated  in  Germany 
nearly  a  century  later.  We  have  the  arch- 
deacon Remigius,  in  his  work  on  witch- 
craft, published  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  boasting  that  in  Lorraine  in  fif- 
teen years  he  had  procured  the  burning 
of  eight  hundred  witches.  It  is  some  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  he  was  himself 
afterwards  burned  upon  the  same  charge. 
At  Geneva,  when  Calvin  was  supreme, 
during  the  three  months  between  Feb- 
ruary 17  and  May  15,  15451  there  were 
executed  thirty-five  witches,  and  amongst 
them  the  executioner's  own  mother.  Id 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  witch  execu- 
tions were  peculiarly  atrocious.  The 
malignant  prolongation  of  torture  night 
after  night  in  order  to  secure  sleepless- 
ness was,  I  believe,  a  Scottish  speciality. 

In  this  ghastly  arena  Protestants  and 
Catholics  were  ardent  rivals,  as  though  to 
keep  themselves  in  practice  for  one  an- 
other. In  the  single  town  of  Elwang,  in 
Swabia,  during  the  space  of  two  years, 
1611-1613,  when  its  spiritual  direction 
had  been  entrusted  by  its  bishop  to  the 
Jesuits,  three  hundred  witches  were 
burned;  amongst  them  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen  on  her  own  delation,  and  a  young 
bride  who  on  her  way  to  church  gave  her- 
self up  as  a  witch.* 

At  Wiirzburg,  between  the  beginning 
of  1627  and  February,  1629,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  witches  were  burned  io 
twenty-nine  burnings.  Amongst  them 
we  find  fourteen  vicars  (curates)  of  the 
principal  church,  three  canons,  several 
town  councillors,  a  chancellor's  widow,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  several  youths  and 
boys  of  noble  family,  a  blind  maiden,  a 
little  girl  of  nine  with  her  still  smaller  sis- 
ter, many  respectable  burghers ;  Gobel 
Babelin,   the  prettiest  girl  io  Wiirzburg, 

*  Hist  Prov.  Germ.  Sup.,  Decas  Tili ,  No.  184. 
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and  a  sprightly  student  who  knew  many 
languages  and  was  an  excellent  musician.* 
In  sober  truth,  every  exceptional  person 
was  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  witchcraft 
—  the  exceptionally  clever,  the  excep- 
tionally stupid,  the  exceptionally  ugly,  the 
exceptionally  pretty.     Under  popery,  says 

tames  the  First,f  there  were  more  ghosts, 
ut  after  the  Reformation  there  were  more 
witches ;  more  putative  witches  anyhow, 
and  possibly  more  real  ones,  for  ghost-see- 
ing is  a  recollection  of  the  past,  witchcraft 
a  promise  of  the  future  ;  and,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  the  Reformation  was  at  least 
a  new  departure. 

If  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants  can 
escape  the  guilt  of  the  persecution,  so 
neither  have  failed  to  furnish  protesta- 
tions against  the  abuse.  The  first  voice 
raised  on  the  side  of  humanity,  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  the  voice  of  that  wonderful 
anticipator  of  good  things,  Cardinal  Nich- 
olas de  Cusa,  papal  legate  in  Germany  in 
1452,  who  used  these  weighty  words:  — 

Where  men  believe  that  these  witchcrafts 
do  produce  their  effect,  there  are  found  many 
witches.  Neither  can  they  be  exterminated 
by  fire  and  sword  ;  for  the  more  diligently  this 
sort  of  persecution  is  waged,  so  much  the 
stronger  grows  the  delusion.  The  persecution 
argues  that  the  Devil  is  feared  more  than  God, 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  wicked  he  can 
work  evil ;  and  so  the  Devil  is  feared  and  pro- 
pitiated, and  thus  gains  his  end.  And  though, 
according  to  human  law  and  Divine  sanction, 
they  (the  witches)  deserve  to  be  utterly  extir- 
pated, yet  we  must  act  cautiously,  lest  worse 
come  of  it. I 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  examined 
two  of  the  poor  women,  and  found  them 
half  crazy.  These  he  received  to  peni- 
tence, together  with  another,  a  convert  of 
Denys  the  Carthusian.  He  had  sum- 
moned the  renowned  solitary  from  his 
retreat  to  be  his  assistant  in  the  work  of 
gentle  reformation.  The  light  which 
promised  a  new  dawn  of  humanity  van- 
ished with  its  author. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteeenth  cen- 
tury the  Protestant  Ulric  Molitor,  at  Con- 
stance (De  Lamiis  et  Pythonicis  Mulieri- 
bus),  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  at  Metz(De 
Occulta  Philosophia),  attacked  the  reality 
of  witchcraft  and  the  character  of  the  per- 
secution. The  latter  even  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  innocence  of  one  of  the 
condemned,  and  so  saving  her.  His  re- 
ward was  depreciation,  repute  of  magic, 
and    frequent     imprisonment.       Weier's 


8. 


•  H.-inher.  an.  Did,  p.  34. 
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book(De  Prxstigiis  Daemon um)  appeared 
in  1563.  Its  author  was  a  Protesiaot  phy- 
sician attached  to  the  person  of  Duke 
William  of  Cleves.  The  book  produced 
a  great  sensation,  but  no  practical  effect. 
The  writer  was  vehemently  assailed  by  bis 
co-religionists,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  protection  of  the  duke,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  him.  In  England  Regi- 
nald  Scot,  in  Holland  the  priest  Cornelias 
Loos,  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Hex- 
enwahn.  Loos  died  in  prison,  and  his 
companion  Dr.  Hade  at  the  stake.^  I  do 
not  care  to  enumerate  works  on  the  other 
side,  of  which  there  were  only  too  many. 
To  oppose,  or  in  any  way  to  criticise,  the 
conduct  of  the  witch  processes  was  at  that 
time  a  work  of  the  utmost  peril.  The 
Jesuit  Adam  Tanner,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Prague,  had  ventured^in  his 
**  Scholastic  Theology,'*  published  in  1627, 
to  reflect  upon  the  justice  of  the  procedure, 
and  to  urge  milder  measures.  After  his 
death,  in  1632,  his  body  was  torn  from  its 
grave  and  burned  by  an  infuriated  nsob^ 
as  that  of  a  witch-fosterer,  if  not  an  actual 
wizard.  To  use  an  expression  of  Bren- 
tano\s,  Spee  was  called  upon  "to  stay  a 
scythed  chariot  drawn  by  wild  horses  un- 
der the  lash  of  a  drunken  driver.**  f  He 
was  prepared  for  his  task  by  two  years  of 
such  an  experience  as  to  a  man  of  his 
sympathetic  nature  must  have  been  little 
short  of  a  living  death  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
authorities  were  glad  to  be  quit  of  him. 
He  had  wearied  them  out  with  his  cease- 
less expostulations,  and  his  undisguised 
sympathy  with  their  victims.  He  left  his 
office  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  with  the 
white  hair  of  premature  old  age,  but  with 
a  heart  on  fire  with  the  matchless  wrongs 
of  which  he  had  been  perforce  a  help- 
less spectator.  Of  what  these  wrongs 
were  he  gives  us  several  examples  in  bis 
**Cautio  Criminalis."  To  begin  with:  of 
the  two  hundred  victims  whom  in  his 
capacity  of  gaol  chaplain  he  had  to  attend 
at  the  stake,  there  was  not  one,  he  tells  as, 
of  whose  guilt  he  could  convince  himself, 
whilst  numbers,  he  was  assured,  were 
innocent.^  One  of  his  latest  experiences 
was  as  follows :  a  young  woman  came  to 
him  from  a  neighboring  hamlet  in  great 
distress  because  people  were  beginning 
to  accuse  her  of  witchcraft.  But  the 
worst  of  all  her  grief  was  this,  the  anxiety 
lest,  confessing  herself  to  be  a  witch 
whilst  on  the  rack,  she  should  die  with  a 

*  Einleitunc:,  Trutznachiicall,  p.  xi.    Leipiig,  1879^ 
t  Ap.  Diei,  p.  4S. 
1     %  Caut.  Cnm  ,  i»i  ed.,  p.  ii6»    TnuiiL  Gem. 
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lie  upon  her  lips  and  so  peradventure  lose  |  of  self-defence,  and  were  an  advocate  al- 


her  soul.  As  to  this  last  trouble  only  is 
Fr.  Spec  able  to  give  her  consolation  :  he 
tells  her  that  a  merciful  God  will  not  reck- 
on agaJnst  her  what  she  may  say  in  the 
stress  of  torture.  She  goes  home  greatly 
comforted,  and  in  due  course  is  racked 
and  burned,  but  with  such  conspicuous 
marks  of  innocence  that,  as  the  authorities 
tell  Spee  with  malicious  ingenuity,  if  she 
had  not  come  to  Spee  she  might  really 
have  been  let  off.  The  **Cautio  Crimi- 
nalis"  was  completed  soon  after  the  year 
of  Speeds  dismissal,  1629,  and  was  at  once 
circulated  largely  in  manuscript.  It  was 
first  printed  in  163 1  at  the  Protestant 
press  of  Rintel.  Although  anonymous, 
its  authorship  would  seem  to  have  been 
from  the  first  an  open  secret.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  theses  in  Latin,  and  closely  ar- 
gued, against  the  abuses  inherent  and 
accidental  of  the  witch  processes,  with 
interludes  of  vivid  description  and  expos- 
tulation. Its  plain  speaking  is  simply 
tremendous.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
writer  that  in  his  hands  the  syllogistic 
process  seems  here  to  kindle  and  culmi- 
nate in  fiery  bursts  of  indignation,  just 
as  in  his  compositions  on  happier  themes 
his  prose  so  frequently  blossoms  into 
song.  The  soft  hearted  sentimental  poet, 
as  the  lawyers  thought  him,  in  whom  the 
love  of  God  and  man  was  the  one  absorb- 
ing passion  ;  a  man  so  gentle  that  even  in 
those  fierce  times  he  was  never  known  to 
use  a  harsh  word  even  of  a  heretic,  swept 
down  upon  them  with  falcon  clutch,  and, 
more  dreadful  still,  with  a  voice  that  rang 
in  the  ears  of  men  with  the  shrill  throng- 
ing notes  of  his  own  "nightingale."  It 
was  verily  *'  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,"  that 
last  worst  threat  of  outraged  mercy. 

He  paints  in  vivid  colors  the  hopeless 
tangle  of  accusation  in  which  the  poor 
victim  is  involved.  *'  Gaia  "  (the  accused) 
IS  either  of  bad  or  of  good  repute.  If  the 
former,  her  reputation  grounds  a  presump- 
tion of  guilt,  for  vices  go  in  company.  If 
the  latter,  there  is  an  equivalent  presump- 
tion against  her,  for  witches  are  wont  to 
cloak  themselves  under  an  appearance  of 
virtue.  Again,  Gaia  either  manifests  fear 
or  she  does  not.  If  she  fears,  her  fear 
shows  that  she  is  aware  of  what  is  in  store 
for  her,  and  is  a  proof  of  her  conscious- 
ness of  guilt.  If  she  has  no  fear,  this  is 
yet  another  proof  {iHdicium\  for  witches 
constantly  make  a  lying  pretence  to  inno- 
cence. What  matters  if  there  is  a  failure 
of  adverse  evidence  !  she  is  racked  till 
she  becomes  her  own  accuser.  She  is 
allowed  neither  advocate  nor  the  liberty 


lowed  her,  no  one  would  be  found  bold 
enough  to  face  the  suspicion  of  sorcery. 
**  And  so  every  mouth  is  closed,  and  every 
pen  paralyzed,  that  they  neither  speak 
nor  write.*'  Even  when  she  is  permitted 
to  explain,  no  one  takes  the  slightest  no- 
nce of  her  explanations.  If  she  insists 
upon  her  innocence  she  is  remanded  to 
prison,  where  she  may  bethink  herself 
seriously  if  she  will  still  be  obdurate,  for 
exculpation  is  nothing  less  than  obduracy. 
She  is  then  brought  back  and  the  rack 
programme  is  read  over  to  her.  *'  All  this 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  her  agony, 
and  if  she  then  confesses,  she  has  con- 
fessed without  the  rack.*'  And  after  such 
a  trial  as  this  Gaia  is  without  a  scruple 
hurried  to  the  stake;  for,  whether  she 
confesses  or  not,  her  fate  is  sealed  — she 
must  die. 

Whether  Gaia  rolls  her  eyes  in  the  agony  of 
torture  or  keeps  them  fixed,  either  way  it  is  a 
proof  of  guilt.  If  she  rolls  her  eyes,  why  else 
does  she  so  but  to  seek  her  (demon)  paramour  ? 
If  her  eyes  are  fixed,  "  Look  there,"  they  cry, 
"she  has  found  him,  she  recognizes  him!" 
When,  after  repeated  rackings,  she  holds  her 
peace,  when  they  look  on  her  face  and  see  her 
biting  down  her  pain,  or  when  she  swoons, 
they  proclaim  that  during  her  torments  she 
laughs  and  sleeps  ;  that  she  has  obtained  an 
insensibility  by  charms;  that  she  is  so  tough 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bum  her. 

Although  the  executioner  is  an  adept  in 
using  his  instruments  to  the  extremest  limit  of 
what  human  sinews  and  joints  can  sustain 
without  rupture  and  dislocation,  yet  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  master  fails  sometimes. 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  accused  dies 
under  torture,  it  is  said  that  the  Devil  has 
throttled  her,  and  then  forsooth  the  proper 
thing  is  done,  as  they  phrase  it,  and  Gaia*s 
corpse  is  whipped  out  and  buried  by  the  exe- 
cutioner at  the  gallows'  foot. 

But  suppose  Gaia  does  not  die  under  .tor- 
ture, and  the  executioner's  conscientiousness 
is  such  that,  without  fresh  evidence  against 
the  accused,  be  will  neither  torment  her  any 
more,  nor,  without  her  having  confessed,  attach 
her  to  the  stake,  she  will  return  to  prison  and 
be  loaded  with  still  heavier  fetters  ;  and  they 
will  leave  her  a  whole  year  in  the  solitude  of 
her  dungeon  to  the  influences  of  her  situation 
upon  body  and  soul. 

The  consequence  being  that,  with  the 
mental  condition  of  the  distracted  prisoner 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  keenness  of  the 
judges  on  the  other,  there  is  in  the  end 
no  difficulty  in  burning  Gaia  alive  "oa 
the  best  academic  authority." 

Why  take  all  this  trouble  [he  cries]  to  find 
witches  and  sorcerers  ?  Believe  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  where  for  the  future  you  may  find 
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them.    Quick!    Catch  me  the  very  best  Capu-  finds  himself  in  opposftioD  to  aathoritiei 

chin,  the  very  best  Jesuit,  the  very  best  priest ;  of  repute,  such  as  Sprenger  and  Delria 

fling  him  on  the  rack,  and  forthwith  he  will  He  feels  that  the  whole  system,  specala- 

confess.     Is  he  stubborn  ?  it  is  because  he  is  jj^^  ^nd  practical,  is  treacherous  and  pc^ 

protecting  himself  with  charms;  but  persevere,  njcjous;   and    he   will    be   stayed   ID  bit 

jmdyouw.l   break  h.m  down  in  the  end      And  ^^^j^     ^t  by  no  authority,  g<^  or  bad. 

if  you  want  more  of  them,  lay  hold  or  the  „         *:        i        u  n            '\tr     •  j         ^ 

prelates,  deans,  and  doctors  of  the  Church.  "«    solemnly   challenges    the  judges  to 

ril  warrant  you  they  will  soon  confess.  ^"0^  ^^^   how   poor   Gaia,  on  whatever 

,       ,    .      .  hypothesis  of  innocence,  can  possibly  e» 

He  complains  bitterly  of  the  ignorant,  ^ape.     He  divides  the  instigators  of  tbe 

inexperienced    pnesls  who  are  sent  as  prosecutions  into  four   classes:    i.    Iso- 

confessors ;  who  submit  themselves  only  ,^1^^,  unsympathetic  students,  and  pious 

too  readily,  as  he  expresses  it.  to  "the  but  inexperienced  religious;  2.  Interested 

judge's  harness."     He  bids  them  remem-  lawyers;   3.   The   ignorant   and   spiteful 

ber  that  their  office  requires  them,  not  to  rabble;  4.  Dabblers  in  witchcraft,  whose 

stand  as  a  penal  instrument  between  judge  object  is  to  avert  suspicion.     The  Ge^ 

and    criminal,  but  as  an  instrument  of  ^^n  world  of  Spec's  time  had  witchcraft 

reconciliation  between   the  criminal  and  ^^  ^j^^  ^rain.     Its  barest  suspicion  made 

God.      He  describes  his  horror  at  the  t,,^  boldest  tremble,  and  the  fear  of  it 

abuse  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  when  ^.^        y^^^  ^  flight  to  all  the  higher  devel- 

the  priest  gave  out  that  he  would  hear  no  opments  of  life.     Spee  declares  that  many 

one  who  would  not  begin  by  confirming  pH,.sts,  who  would  otherwise   have  said 

the  truth   of  the  rackwrung  deposition.  ^^^^  ^         ^       abstained  from  doing  so^ 

He  gives  minute  directions  how  to  avoid  j^^   ^^  appearance  of   somewhat  extra 

thesnares  laid  by  unscrupulous  judges  for  j^j     51,0^,^,    ^e   supposed  a  cloak    for 

entrapping  the  unwary  confessor  into  what  witchcraft;  and  the  veteran  Tilly,  00  one 

might  be  construed  into  an  adnriission  of  ^f  the  latest  of  his  victorious  battle-fields. 

the  guilt  o   his  penitent      He  animadverts  ^^en  struck  by  a  spent  ball  which  bmised 

on  the  rulers  both  of  Church  and  State  j^e  skin  without  drawing  blood,  had  to 

for  their  supineness  in  leaving  these  enor-  divert  the  charge  of  witchcraft  by  an  ap- 

mous  abuses  unnoticed  and  unredressed,  p^^i  j^  ^^^^j,  bloody  wounds. 

Of  the  jurists  he  says :  —  U  ^ust  not  be  supposed  that  Fr.  Spee 

There  they  sit,  close  to  the  stove,  and  hatch  did  not  recognize  the  diabolical  reality  of 

commentaries.     They   know  nothing  of  pain,  many  of   the  phenomena  connected  with 

and  yet  discourse  largely  of  the  tortures  to  be  magic,  and  various  degrees  of  complicity 

inflicted   on  poor  wretches.  Just  as  one  born  therein  on  the  part  of  witches.     He  saw, 

blind  might  compose  learned  dissertations  on  ^,^,^^^^,    jhat  the  remedy  was  infinitely 

colors,      lo  these  might  well  be  wjplied  the  ,„^^„^  .l'^  .l^  /»;«•«..  ..u^#  :.   »«.   .1 

words  of  the  prophet  Amos:  "They  drink  worse  than  the  disease ;   that  it   wai  no 

wine  from  their  cups,  and  anoint  themselves  remedy    but  rather  the  great  propagator 

with  the  best  oil,  and  conc-.m  themselves  not  ot   the  disease  — the   seat   of  which   lay 

at  all  for  the  sorrows  of  Joseph."    But  put  mainly  in  the  imagination —  by  its  raor- 

them  for  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  bid   excitation  of  that   faculty ;    that   its 

fire;  how  will  all  their  mighty  wisdom  and  method   of   procedure  was   characterized 

philosophy  collapse  !     They  philosophize  in  a  throughout  by  hideous  injustice,  involTing 

childish  fashion  upon  matters  of  which  they  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims  for  one 

know  naught.*  sjuiliy.     He  strove,  therefore,  to  stop  the 

One  great  abuse  against  which  Fr.Spee  prosecutions,  to  stop  torture  altoj^etber; 
had  to  contend  — an  abuse  acknowledged  and,  where  this  could  not  be,  to  limit  iu 
as  such  by  all  respectable  writers  — was  use  by  the  most  stringent  conditions,  se* 
the  committing  persons  to  the  rack  on  curing  that  it  should  never  be  used  more 
the  mere  rack-extorted  evidence  of  the  than  once  in  the  same  case.  Above  all, 
criminal.  He  points  out  that  every  such  he  endeavored  to  restore  the  poor  victimt. 
process  had  to  be  stopped  abruptly,  lest  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  to  the  corn- 
there  should  be  go  limit  to  the  parties  munion  of  Christian  charity,  whence  the 
involved.  But,  further  than  this,  Spee  character  of  witchcraft  as  a  crimen  «r> 
attacks  the  whole  system  of  diablerie^  so  ceptum  had  gone  far  to  remove  them, 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  untrustworthy  even  as  regards  their  confessors. 
evidence  of  the  witches  themselves.  And  g^  ^  j^ue  father  [he  cries  to  these  last]  and 
in  this  as  well  as  other  points  —  viz.,  that  comforter  of  the  afflicted  ;  beg  the  poor  thinga 
insensibility  is  a  sign  of  witchcraft  —  he  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  you,  for  that  yon 

I  will  cirry  them  in  your  heart.     Oh,  learn  sym* 

*  Dub.  xz.  j  pathy  with  grief ;  feci  their  sufferings  as  though 
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they  were  your  own.  Tell  them  you  would 
willingly  pjive  your  life  for  them  were  it  pos- 
sible; promise  that  you  will  never  forsake 
them.  Do  not  allow  these  victims  to  com- 
plain that  they  have  found  no  consolation.* 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  justice,  reli- 
gion, and  patriotism  Fr.  Spee  appealed  to 
his  country:  it  was  not  in  vain.  In 
Wiirzburg  the  executions  ceased  almost 
immediately;  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  fol- 
lowed the  example;  and  before  the  year 
1631  was  out,  the  Imperial  Chancery  took 
up  the  book  and  ordered  a  new  edition. 
Sporadic  examples  of  witch-burnincr  lasted 
on  far  into  the  next  century,  but  the  tide 
was  really  turned.  Fr.  Spee's  book,  how- 
ever, was  not  left  unopposed.  His  prin- 
cipal and  fiercest  opponent  was  the  j^reat 
Protestant  jurist  and  scholar,  Benedict 
Carpzov,  but  no  real  head  was  made 
against  him.  Two  editions  appeared  in 
1632;  a  large  portion  was  translated  into 
German  in  1647;  a  complete  German 
translation  was  published  in  1649,  a  Dutch 
in  1652,  a  French  in  1660,  and  another 
edition  of  the  original  Latin  in  1695.! 

Spee  gives  an  amusing  story  (  of  a  sud- 
den conversion  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
very  much  as  if  he  had  been  an  eyewit- 
ness. Anyhow  he  pledges  himself  that  it 
is  **no  fable,"  as  he  knows  both  place  and 
persons.  At  a  place  in  Germany,  "choke 
full  of  ashes"  from  the  witcl^pyres,  he 
tells  us,  a  certain  great  prince  was  enter- 
taining at  his  table  two  virtuous  and  well- 
informed  ecclesiastics.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  prince  asked  one  of  them 
what  he  thought  of  the  practice  they  had 
been  hitherto  pursuing,  of  accepting  ten 
or  twelve  affidavits  purporting  that  the 
witnesses  had  met  this  or  that  person  at 
the  Sabbath,  as  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
arrest  and  racking  of  the  accused.  He 
expressed  some  scruple  on  the  point,  see- 
ing that  the  devil  is  such  an  absolute 
master  of  delusion.  The  good  father  an- 
swered with  the  a  priori  dogmatic  glib- 
ness  characteristic  of  those  **  who  have 
been  scarcely  four  feet  from  their  own 
stoveside,"  that  the  judge  might  rest  quite 
satisfied  with  such  a  number  of  affidavits, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that 
God  would  allow  an  innocent  person  to 
be  so  assailed,  and  that  he  might  proceed 
without  scruple  to  the  torture.  The  prince 
still  demurred,  but  the  priest  stuck  tirmly 
to  his  position.  "  I  really  feel  for  you, 
my  father,"  the  prince  concluded,  "for 
having   thus   pronounced   your  own  sen- 

•  Dub.  XXX. 

t   Einleitung  xvii. 

$  Cautio  qu.  48. 


tence,  and  foregone  all  power  of  complaint 
against  me  for  clapping  vou  into  prison, 
seeing  that  no  less  than  fourteen  persons 
have  deposed  to  your  having  been  with 
them  at  the  Sabbath ;  and,  that  you  may 
not  think  I  am  joking,  you  shall  presently 
see  the  documents.''  "And  there  stuck 
my  fine  fellow,  looking  like  a  pat  of  butter 
in  the  dog-days.** 

In  November,  1628,  Fr.  Spee  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Peina,  a  Lutheran  town- 
ship, which  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  upon 
which  he  proposed  to  exercise  the  ^'us 
reformandi.  To  do  the  archbishop  jus- 
tice, he  seems  to  have  done  little  in  the 
way  of  coercion,  beyond  insisting  upon 
orthodoxy  as  a  qualification  for  the  town 
council.  Fr.  Spee  met  with  his  usual 
success.  Few,  indeed,  were  ever  found 
equal  to  resisting  his  personal  address. 
Several,  even  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  were 
received  by  him,  and  amongst  them  one 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "  mad  Sir  Tyle  " 
(toUe  Herr  Tyle,)  a  very  worthy  fellow, 
who  became  quite  devoted  to  the  Jesuit. 
Twenty-three  of  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  subsequently  the  town  itself,  em- 
braced the  Catholic  faith.  One  incident 
in  connection  with  this  mission  deserves 
to  be  minutely  recorded. 

On  Sunday  morning  (April  29,  1629) 
Spee  had  to  ride  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Woltorp,  where  he  was  to  say 
mass.  He  rode  alone,  and  his  way  lay 
over  a  wild  piece  of  moorland  interspersed 
with  pine  woods,  when  he  was  suddenly 
encountered  by  another  rider.  This  man 
was  a  fanatical  Lutheran,  who,  irritated  by 
Spee*s  successes,  was  determined  to  bring 
them  on  the  spot  to  a  violent  conclusion. 
He  began  by  giving  Fr.  Spee  a  piece  of 
his  mind,  and  the  missionary,  seeing  what 
was  coming,  invoked  our  Lady  and  St. 
Ignatius,  and  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse 
in  a  bold  attempt  to  push  past.  The  ruf- 
fian fired,  and  though  the  bullet  seems 
to  have  gone  wide  of  its  mark,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Fr.  Spee*8  horse  fell.  He 
managed,  however,  to  get  his  beast  on  its 
legs,  and,  escaping  a  second  bullet,  dashed 
on  for  the  village.  The  assassin,  finding 
the  pace  too  quick  for  a  steady  aim,  drew 
his  sword,  and,  as  they  got  into  the  open, 
managed  to  ride  into  Fr.  Spee,  and  deal 
him  some  severe  cuts  over  the  head.  Still 
he  sat  upright,  and  his  horse  kept  his 
pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  assassin 
was  distanced,  and  Fr.  Spee  rode  into  the 
marketplace  of  Woltorp,  his  face  stream- 
ing with  blood  from  six  wounds  on  the 
head  and  two  on  the  left  shoulder.    There 
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he  was  met  by  his  faithful  Herr  Tyle,  who 
wept  and  bemoaned  himself  at  the  sight, 
swearing  too  a  little,  gently.  Spee  quieted 
him,  and  begged  for  some  warm  water  at 
once  to  wash  his  wounds,  in  order  that  he 
might  begin  the  mass.  The  worthy  man, 
however,  who  knew  something  of  what 
appertained  to  flesh-wounds,  went  o£f, 
shaking  his  head.  He  soon  returned 
bringing  with  him  cold  water,  lint,  and 
fresh  eggs,  and  with  the  remark,  "  Warm 
water,  my  father,  is  no  good  ;  cold  is  what 
you  want,*'  he  proceeded  to  dress  the 
wounds.  He  cut  away  the  flaps  of  scalp- 
skin  that  were  hanging  over  his  patient's 
face,  washed  the  wounds,  and  bound  up 
his  head  in  a  sort  of  plaster  made  of  the 
eggs.  Although  Spee  was  suffering  ago- 
nies, he  insisted,  in  spite  of  tiie  tearful 
protestations  of  his  congregation,  upon 
entering  the  church  and  beginning  the 
service.  He  got  as  far  as  the  Gospel, 
that  of  the  good  shepherd  and  the  hire- 
ling, which  he  read  to  the  people,  and  then 
said :  **  My  dearest  children,  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  I  am  a  good  shepherd 
or  a  hireling.  I  bear  the  insignia  of  a 
true  and  loving  shepherd  upon  brow  and 
shoulder.*'  He  wished  to  continue,  but 
his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  had  to  lean 
against  the  chancel  rail.  He  soon  recov- 
ered, and  after  praying  for  his  assassin, 
insisted  upon  their  singing  the  hymn 
"Great  God,  we  praise  thee,"  but  the 
only  response  was  loud  weeping.  Then 
Spee  cried  to  the  sacristan,  **  Sing  away  ! 
when  are  you  going  to  begin  ?  Sing  with 
a  will ! "  and  though  he  fainted,  and  had 
to  be  carried  out,  the  congregation,  anx- 
ious to  fulfil  the  last  command  of  their 
good  shepherd,  sang  the  hymn  through, 
which  was  broken  by  their  lamentations 
and  sobs. 

When  Spee  came  to  himself  he  was 
taken  back  to  Peina.  They  had  to  tie 
him  on  his  horse,  and  the  faithful  Herr 
Tyle,  armed  with  blunderbuss  and  sword, 
held  the  bridle.  He  was  accompanied  the 
best  part  of  the  way  by  the  entire  popuiti- 
tion.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sorrow 
and  affection  with  which  he  was  received 
by  the  people  of  Peina,  who  vied  with 
each  other  for  his  proper  nursing  and  at- 
tendance. However,  feeling  that  he  was 
in  a  most  precarious  state,  and  anxious  to 
die,  if  so  it  was  to  be,  amongst  his  breth- 
ren, he  got  himself  removed  to  the  Jesuit 
house  at  Hildesheim,  where  he  lay  for 
eleven  weeks  at  the  point  of  death.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
hurried  back  to  Peina,  and  completed  his 
work  of  reconciliation  in  September,  1629. 


His  semi-martyrdom  had  made  hia  ioflo* 
ence  in  all  that  neighborhood  irresistible. 
Perhaps  we  may  best  realize  the  singular 
power  of  his  peculiar  reputation  from  the 
fact  that  the  monks  of  the  great  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Corvy,  which  had  fallen  at 
that  time  into  a  state  of  great  relazation, 
invited  Fr.  Spee  to  their  assistaoce,  went 
through  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  qd- 
der  him,  and  became  thoroughly  reformed. 
He  had  indeed  learned  the  whole  art  of 
the  Good  Samaritan — the  oil  and  the 
wine  and  the  bandages  — in  the  witcb> 
prisons  of  Wiirzburg,  and  the  most  sensi* 
tive  felt  that  they  could  trust  their  sorest 
wounds  to  his  handling. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  Fr. 
Spee  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the 
old  Abbey  of  Falkenhagen,  not  far  from 
Corvy,  which,  having  been  long  deserted 
by  its  monks,  had  b^en  made  over  some 
years  before  to  the  Jesuits.  To  this  peace- 
ful spot,  amongst  woods  and  mountains, 
Spee  retired,  under  orders  to  rest  and  r^ 
cruit  his  strength  ;  and  it  was  during  this 
year  of  leisure  that  he  is  thought  to  have 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  poems 
which  form  the  volume  entitled  '*  Die 
Trutznachtigall.''  However  this  may  be, 
we  know  that  here  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  **  Cautio  "  before  he  let  it  es* 
cape  from  his  hands  into  those  of  the  enters 
prising  friend  who  got  it  printed,  and  that 
with  this  period  of  his  life  are  associated 
the  poems  which  have  made  Fr.  Spee  one 
of  the  literary  celebrities  of  his  country. 

Jesuits  are  apt  to  resist  the  dolu /mr 
niente^  even  when  it  is  prescribed  them 
under  obedience,  and  something  in  the 
shape  of  missionary  work  was  a  necessity 
of  Spee's  life,  which  no  form  of  literature 
could  supply.  This  he  satisfied  by  look- 
ing up  and  consoling  every  afflicted  per- 
son in  his  thinly  populated  neighborhood. 
He  has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  bis  nfr 
rest : — 

When,  on  a  fair  morning,  I  was  considering 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  weeping  sore 
with  compassion,  I  asked  my  Lord  which  word 
out  of  His  whole  Passion  ought  to  move  me 
the  must  strongly ;  He  answered  "  That  little 
word  I  THIRST,  for  it  transpierces  body  and 
soul ;  for  not  only  in  My  flesh,  but  inwardly 
in  My  soul,  I  have  thirsted  for  the  salvation 
of  men." 

The  **  Trutznachtigall  "  is  itself  an  out- 
come of  a  twofold  thirst  for  the  enjoyment 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  man.  The 
poet  has,  indeed,  sung  with  his  breast 
against  a  thorn,  yet  with  such  music  and 
delicacy  of  expression,  and  with  such  a 
strong  lyric  cry,  that  even  men  to  whom 
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his  subject  matter  was  least  congenial 
have  recoj;nized  perforce  in  his  *•  noelodi- 
ous  tears  "  a  genuine  expression  of  love, 
a  love  stronger  than  death  and  hell. 

"  Trutznachtigall  "  may  be  translated 
"  Vie-nighiingale,"  or  **a  rival  of  the 
nightingale;"  for  the  poet  would  fain  vie 
with  tiie  nic^htingale  in  his  praises  of  the 
Creator.  The  notion  of  such  competition 
between  bard  and  nightingale  is  a  very 
common  one  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Albert 
the  Great  testifies,*  ♦'Of  this  bird  I  have 
myself  experienced,  that  it  flieth  towards 
those  who  sing,  if  they  are  singing  well, 
and  the  while  they  sing  listens  attentively, 
but  afterwards,  as  though  striving  for  vic- 
tory, repealelh  the  song  and  answereth."  f 

If  ever  there  was  a  spontaneous  volume 
of  poems,  it  is  the  **  Trutznachtigall,"  and 
the  author's  grave  little  introduction, 
which  might  have  been  written  by  a 
schoolmaster  editing  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions, has  a  most  quaint  effect.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Jesuit,  who  must 
needs  give  a  quite  rational  account  of  his 
every  action.  Now  and  again  we  catch  the 
poet's  natural  voice,  as  here  :  *' Je  anders 
nichts  alihier  gesucht  noch  begehret  wird, 
als  dasz  Gott  auch  in  teutscher  Sprach 
seine  Poeten  haite."  However,  his  dainty 
choice  of  words,  though  not  excluding 
many  a  quaint  provincialism,  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  rhythmical  technique  and 
accentuation,  which  marked  a  new  phase 
in  the  poetical  development  of  the  Ger- 
man lano;uage,  certainly  justify  his  presen- 
tation of  his  poems  as  a  contribution  to 
the  educational  work  to  which  his  order 
had  devoted  itself.  The  following  stanzas 
from  his  "Eingang,"  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  translate  in  the  same  metre,  rep- 
resent perfectly  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  his  themes  :  — 

Vie-nightingale  we  turn  it. 

Wounded  of  Love's  sweet  dart ; 
So  slirewdly  doth  Love  burn  it 

That  none  may  heal  its  smart ; 
Gold,  pump,  ail  earthly  guerdon, 

Life,  joy  it  doth  despise. 
Counts  all  but  God  a  burden, 

Seeks  God  the  only  prize. 

Ever  it  chimes  to  mortals 

Of  God  and  God's  dear  Son, 
Ever  at  heaven's  portals 

Pours  all  its  notes  in  one  ; 
From  tree  to  tree  it  springelh, 

It  Moats  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
In  field  and  forest  singeth, 

To  count  its  notes  we  fail. 

•  De  Animal  ,  Lib.  23. 

t  bee,  too,  the  '*  Philomena"  of  John  of  Hoveden, 
comrnon;v  attributed  to  St.  Bonaveuture.  Ford's  **  Mu- 
sic's First  Martyr,"  and  Crashaw's  "Music's  DueL" 


Full  many  a  journey  makes  it, 

Of  its  home  sky  bereft, 
An  olive  garden  takes  it, 

It  mourns  in  hollow  cleft ; 
Anon  with  joy  it  singeth, 

Vie  with  the  lark  it  will. 
And  praising  God  upwingeth 

Fall  many  a  holy  bill. 

Above  the  meads  it  hovers, 

It  is  of  shepherds  seen, 
"Where  Kedron  it  discovers 

Among  the  pastures  green ; 
It  frames  a  pretty  battle 

Of  verselets  in  its  song, 
And  pip>es  of  shepherd's  prattle, 

And  sits  the  sheep  among. 

Nor  longer  there  it  bideth. 

But  lifts  it  high  in  air, 
Through  empty  spaces  glideth 

On  weary  pinions  fair  ; 
On  the  Great  Tree  then  lights  it, 

High  on  the  Place  of  Skulls, 
Whence  nothing  now  affrights  it. 

Where  naught  its  passion  dulls. 

The  poems  may  be  divided  into  hymns 
to  the  Creator  on  such  themes  as  are  sug- 
gested by  the  different  verses  of  the 
"  Benedicite  ; "  elegies  on  the  Passion  and 
subjects  connected  therewith.  Here  the 
poet  sometimes  adopts  the  form  of  shep- 
herd dialogues  after  the  model  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  and  colloquies  of  the  soul  with 
the  Divine  Spouse.  Besides  these,  there 
is  what  may  be  called  a  ballad  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  two  dogmatic  hymos, 
one  on  the  Trinity,  the  other  on  Corpus 
Christi,  these  latter  resembling  in  the 
closeness  of  their  dogmatic  texture  the 
**Pange,  Lingua,"  or  the  "  Lauda,  Sion.'* 
The  eclogues  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  least  successful  of  Spee's  efforts ; 
they  are  certainly  the  least  congenial  to 
any  subsequent  phase  of  taste.  The  most 
successful  are  those  which  are  most  direct 
and  lyric  in  their  character. 

To  Fr.  Spee  the  whole  of  creation  was 
a  vast  instrument  ever  resounding  the 
praises  of  its  Creator.  Nature  presented 
him  with  an  endless  pleasure-garden,  the 
delights  of  which  he  keenly  appreciated; 
but  through  its  green  lawns  was  ever 
flowing  *Mhe  brook  Kedron,"  the  stream 
of  the  Passion,  and  its  most  delicate  beau- 
ties were  ever  ministering  in  the  poet's 
mind  to  the  solemn  scenes  of  Olivet  and 
Calvary,  and  were  enhanced  tenfold  by 
their  service. 

Flowers  and  fruits  are  ever  a  delight  to 
him,  and  he  heaps  together  the  tender 
country  names  of  flowers — often  poems 
themselves  —  with  the  fervor  and  profu- 
sion of  an  Elizabethan  poet  (Poem  22) :  — 
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Ei  da,  du  giilden  Kaiserskron, 

Aus  vie!  .n  auserkoren, 
Auch  Tausendschon  und  Widerton, 

Nasturz  und  Rittersporen, 
Jelangerlieber,  Sonnenthau, 

Basiiien,  Brunellen, 
Aglc^yen  auch  und  Barenklau, 

Dann  Muhnsam,  Glock,  und  Schellen.* 

He  pictures  fruit  as  a  "children's 
dream,"  black  cherries,  and  peaches  ••  wan 
as  sallow  death."  I  confess  he  had  suited 
our  taste  better  had  he  stayed  his  meta- 
phor with  the  Laureate's  "apples  wan 
with  ripeness,"  and  let  the  image  of  death 
alone^  however,  it  was  hardly  an  unj^ra- 
cious  ima°;e  to  him.  In  his  tenderness  for 
birds,  "das  Federbiischlein  zart,"  one  is 
reminded  of  Blake's  "Songs  of  Inno- 
cence," and  he  hangs  over  their  nests, 
"  Kinderbettlein,"  like  a  mother  over  her 
baby's  cot.  His  twentieth  poem  is  a  hymn 
in  which  he  and  the  birds,  his  "  winged 
psalteries,"  form  the  choir.  Of  course 
the  nightingale  is  his  choragus:  — 

O  Nachtigall,  du  schone, 

Verdicnest  rcchler  Wcis, 
Man  dich  fiirnehmlich  krone, 

Mit  hochstem  Ehrenpreis. 
Wie  magst  es  je  doch  machen, 

So  sauber,  glatt,  und  rund  ? 
Das  Herziein  dir  inocht  krachen, 

Fiircht  ich,  wanns  geht  so  bunt.f 

In  Poem  5  he  teaches  the  nightingale 
the  Holy  Name  :  — 

Ach  ruf  und  ruf,  o  Schwester  zart, 

Mein  Jesum  zu  mir  lade, 
Mir  treulich  he!f  zu  dieser  Fahrt, 

Dann  ich  in  Ziihren  bade. 

0  Schwester  mein, 
Sing  Fiisz  und  rein  : 

Ruf  meincn  Schatz  mit  Namen ; 

Dann  kurz,  d<)nn  lang, 

Zieh  deinen  Klang: 
All  Noien  greif  zusammen !  X 

*  Ho  there  I  thou  golden  Czsar's-crowDy 

Chosen  from  out  so  many, 
And  atn.ir.inih  and  maidenhair, 

With  Lnighti^pur  and  nasturtium, 
With  honeysuckle  and  sundew, 

And  browu>%ort  .ind  Rweet-basil, 
Acanthus  too  and  columbine, 

Poppies,  biuebehs,  and  harebells. 

t  O  nichtinpale  beloved, 

Ihou  servest  in  iii;ht  wise. 
And  si-i  they  crown  thee  foremost. 

As  fur  the  hi;;hest  rrize. 
Th<>:»  notes  huw  could^t  thou  utter, 

bo  cle.ir  and  smooth  and  round? 
Thy  5mail  heart  mu>t  be  bursting, 

1  fear,  so  quick  the  sound. 

t  Ah  I  call  and  call,  my  sifter  dear. 
My  Jc>>us  bnn;;  untu  me  ; 
TruL-  h«  Ip  in  tl  ■-»  my  need  afford. 
For  1  in  tenrt  am  drowning; 
U  fritter  mine, 
Smj;  sweet  and  fine. 
My  Treasure  for  me  naming; 


The  nightingale  vies  with  her  echo  in  this 
holv  contest  till  "  her  high  heart  breaks," 
ancf  *'  the  golden  lamp  is  extinguished  bj 
the  strong  gale  '*  of  song.  But  the  last 
note  is  a  sigh  so  subtle  that  do  echo  can 
repeat  it,  and  the  poet  lays  the  crown  of 
victory  upon  her  corpse,  and  goes  his  way 
with  the  wish  that  he  may  iuherit  her 
voice  and  her  fortune. 

In  Poem  13.  "a  picture  {Contirfei)  of 
man*s  life,'*  the  lovely  fiower  which  must 
die  before  nightfall  is  dwelt  upon  with  a 
tenderness  which  the  type  appropriates  as 
well  as  the  antitype :  — 

Da  gund  es  lieblich  blicken, 

Gab  auch  so  siiszen  Ruch, 
£in'  Kranken  mochts  erquicken, 

So  lag  im  letzten  Zug. 
Bin  Liiftlein  lind  von  Athem, 

Riihrt  an  das  Bliimelein  : 
Da  schwebts.  als  an  ein*  Faden 

Gebundens  Vogelein.* 

And  the  lamentation  is  for  both  :~- 

Die  Seel  hats  auf  der  Zungen, 

Allweil  wirds  blasen  aus ; 
Nun  musz  es  sein  gerungen 

Mit  Tod  und  letztem  Strauss. 
O  weh  der  kurzen  Stunden  I 

O  weh,  da  schlaft  es  ein  I 
Jetzt,  jetzt  ist  schon  verschwunden 

Mein  zartes  Blumelein.t 

Inthe"GoldnesTugendbuch,''ofwhidi 
I  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter, 
and  which  contains  an  earlier  version  of 
manv  of  the  poems  of  the  **  Trutsnachti- 
gall,''  the  version  of  the  **  Conterfei  "  has 


some  beautiful  touches  of 
V.  4:  — 

So  selig  auf  dem  Stiele 


Its  own,  €,g^ 


Schwankt  biiihend  hin  und  her, 
AIs  ob  mit  Engcln  spiele, 
A  Is  ob  kein  Tod  mehr  war.| 

Now  quick,  now  long. 
Wind  out  thy  iong. 
And  bind  all  tones  together. 

*  So  daintily  it  glitters. 

Gives  forth  *o  sweet  a  breath. 
The  sick  it  might  eniiven. 

Though  lyio^  sick  to  death  { 
A  zephvr  geniiy  plaving 

Uptitts  the  flower's  head. 
Which  to  and  fro  is  swaying 

Like  bird  in  slender  threacL 

t  Lips  scarce  the  soul  restraining 

To  breathe  it  forth  are  due. 
And  now  is  nought  remaioing 

But  death  and  death's  last  straw. 
Woe  for  life's  short  abidinx. 

Woe  for  sleep's  final  hour. 
That  now  is  wholly  hiding 

My  little  gentle  flower  I 

t  It  on  its  stem's  upstaying, 

Swinjis  blushing  here  and  thera^ 
As  though  with  anjtels  playing. 
As  though  no  death  there  * 
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And  (v.  6)  we  have  the  ao^reement  of  child- 
hood and  old  age  in  their  estimate  of 
flowers :  — 

All  Schonheit  musz  hicr  weichen, 
Spricht  Greis  und  Kind  zu  dir.* 

In  the  "  Spiejjel  der  Liebe  "  (n.  1 1),  the 
longest  of  all  Speeds  poems,  he  dwells 
upon  ihe  grief  of  Magdalene  over  the 
empty  tomb.  Amid  a  certain  monotony  of 
sighs  and  tears,  there  is  a  finely  individ- 
ualized pathos  in  her  cry  that  that  *'  better 
part  *'  which  her  Master  had  promised 
should  not  be  taken  from  her  is  now  indeed 
lost.  Very  naively  quaint  and  true  is  the 
small  account  she  makes  of  the  two  an- 
gels :  — 

Ach  nit,  nit  euch,  ihr  Knaben, 

Ihr  Jiingling,  fliigelreich, 
Ach  euch  will  sie  nit  haben  : 

Weicht  ab  von  dannen  gleich.t 

They  almost  annoy  her,  as  possibly  hiding 
what  might  yet  be  there.  The  self-for- 
getful audacity  of  love  expressed  in  the 
•*Tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I 
will  take  him  away,"  is  made  the  theme 
of  powerful  amplification  ;  and  the  "  Wort- 
lein  Maria,"  wliich  tells  all,  is  **  the  little 
spark  "  of  such  a  fire  of  joy  that  all  ex- 
pression fails. 

By  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  poems  appears  in  the  **  Tugend- 
buch  "  (p.  121)1:  A  shepherd  boy  will 
not  return  to  his  father's  house  without 
his  sheep,  lost  in  the  wild  night;  his 
shepherd  cry,  *'  Schaflein,  Schafiein,  du 
liebstes  Schaflein  mein,"  melts  into  the 
*' seven  words"  on  the  cross,  which  he 
ascends  in  order  that  he  may  be  heard  the 
further,  and  so  draw  the  wanderer  to  him- 
self. With  this  most  characteristic  poem 
we  may  compare,  by  way  of  contrast,  n. 
42,  *'  Ecce  Homo,"  in  which  the  intensest 
feeling  finds  expression  in  Scriptural  aud 
dogmatic  forms  (v.  3):  — 

Schau  den  Menschen,  den  die  Liebe 

Vie!  zu  stark  am  Herzen  brann  1 
Sie  vou  Iliminel  ihn  vertriebe, 

Nacket  er  zur  Erde  rann. 
Er  zuni  Menschen  unverdrossen 

Sprang  von  seinem  gulden  Saal ; 
Ihn  (lie  Menschen  gar  verstoszen, 

Hassen,  meiden  uberall.§ 

•  All  beauty  Iiere  is  vanquished, 

Quoih  the  old  man  and  the  child. 

t  Ah  no,  not  you,  yc  pages. 

With  youth  and  wings  and  all, 
Get  out  there  from  before  mc, 
I'll  not  have  you  at  ail. 

t  Wliatdoes  duty  for  it  in  the  **  Trutzaachtigall "  U 

altogether  inferior. 

§  **  See  the  Man"  in  whom  love  kindled 
In  His  heart  so  strong  a  flame, 


The  most  famous  of  all  his  poems  is* 
n.  21,  a  hymn  to  the  Creator.  Of  the 
eighteen  stanzas  I  give  the  third  aod  the 
last  as  specimens  :  — 

In  etlich  tauscnd  Jahren, 

Viel  tausend  Sternen  klar, 
Kein  Harlein  sich  verfahren, 

Gehn  richtig  immerdar. 
Wer  deutet  ihn  die  Straszen, 

Wer  zeiget  ihn  die  VVeg, 
Dasz  sie  nit  unterlassen 
Zu  finden  ihre  Steg  ? 
O  Mensch,  ermesz  im  Herzen  dein 
Wie  Wander  musz  der  Schopfer  sein  I 

•  ••••••• 

O  Schonheit  der  Naturen, 

O  Wunderlieblichkeit, 
O  Zahl  der  Creaturen, 

Wie  streckest  dich  so  weit ! 
Und  wer  dann  wollt  nit  merken 

Des  Schopfers  Herrlichkeit, 
Und  ihn  in  seinen  Werken 
Erspuren  jeder  Zeit  ? 
O  Mensch,  ermesz  im  Herzen  dein 
Wie  Wundcr  musz  der  Schopfer  sein  I* 

One  is  reminded  of  Addisou's  famous 
lines:  — 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale ; 

and  Thackeray's  commentary  :  — 

It  seems  to  me  those  verses  shine  like  stars. 
They  shine  out  of  a  great  deep  calm.  When 
he  turns  to  Heaven  a  sabbath  comes  over  that 
man's  mind,  and  his  face  lights  up  with  a  joy 
of  thanks  and  prayers. 

See  especially  v.  2 :  — 

Des  Tags  bis  auf  den  Abend 
Die  Sonn  gar  freundlich  lacht, 

Zu  Nacht  der  Mond,  Gott  lobend, 
Fiihrt  auf  die  Sternen  Wacht.t 

That,  His  heaven  all  forsaken, 

Naked  unto  earth  he  came ; 
Into  manhood  undisdaining 

Sprang  He  from  His  golden  state. 
And  by  man  is  still  rejected. 

Still  pursued  with  scorn  and  hate. 

*  Through  many  thousand  cycles. 

How  many  stars  so  bright 
Have  not  one  hair's  breadth  wandered. 

Have  gone  forever  right  I 
Who  pomted  out  their  courses, 

Who  marked  them  out  their  way, 
Which  never  more  may  fail  them. 
From  which  they  never  strav? 
Think,  man,  within  this  heart  of  thine^ 
How  must  the  great  Creator  shine  I 


O  comeliness  of  nature, 

O  wondrous  loveliness, 
O  wide-spread  world  of  creatures, 

In  numbers  numberles^ 
Who  then  can  fail  to  notice 

The  Maker's  master-hand. 
And  trace  Him  in  his  working 

In  sea  and  sky  and  land  ? 
Think,  man,  withm  this  heart  of  thine, 
How  must  the  great  Creator  shine  t 

t  From  morning  until  evening 

The  friendly  sun  laughs  bland ; 
At  night  the  moon,  God  praising, 
Leads  up  the  starry  band. 
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When  we  compare,  as  Encrlishmen  will 
be  apt  to  do,  Fr.  Spee*s  poetical  work  with 
that  of  English  devotional  poets  of  the 
same  date,  of  Crashaw  and  Herbert  and 
the  earlier  Southwell,  we  are  struck  with 
the  comparative  absence  of  verbal  con- 
ceits in  the  German  poet.  There  are  very 
few  of  those  ** quaint  enameled  eyes" 
which  form  the  beauty  and  the  bane  of  so 
much  contemporary  Enj^lish  work.  There 
is  none  of  that  tossing  as  it  were  of  a 
thought  from  hand  to  hand  in  which 
Herbert  so  delights,  and  in  which  he  is 
often  so  delightful.  There  is  none  of 
Southwell's  sententious  chewing  the  cud 
of  a  pleasant  or  a  melancholy  fancy. 
Spee*s  lyric  movement  is  too  direct  and 
vehement  for  any  such  recovery.  He 
flings  his  flowers,  as  flowers  are  flung,  in 
a  procession,  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, carelessly  and  without  any  tender 
unwillingness  to  let  go.  In  the  childlike, 
direct  vehemence  of  his  devotional  ex- 
pression he  resembles  Crashaw  far  more 
than  he  does  his  fellow-Jesuit  Southwell. 
But  Crashaw  is  full  of  such  conceits  as  I 
can  recall  but  one  of  in  Spee  —  viz.,  where 
the  latter  asks  St.  Joseph  to  mix  roses 
with  the  fodder  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  in 
order  to  sweeten  the  breath  with  which 
they  warm  their  shivering  Saviour.  Pas- 
sionate iteration  is  frequent  enough  in 
Spee,  but  we  never  meet  with  the  epi- 
grammatic word-play  suggestive  of  self- 
complacency  in  one's  own  ingenuity.  He 
sang  with  his  breast  against  a  thorn,  and 
yet,  as  Vilmar  well  remarks,  there  is 
something  playful  in  the  tone  in  which  his 
love  of  external  nature  finds  expression 
which  recalls  the  ancient  Minnesingers. 
It  may  be,  as  some  critics  have  remarked, 
that  dawn  and  night  with  their  white  and 
rosy  lights  and  brown  shadows,  have  a 
rather  too  conventional  apparatus  of  epi- 
thet. They  are  to  him  in  some  degree 
classical  personages ;  but  his  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  his  *' little  brooks  that  wres- 
tle with  the  stones,"  are  always  delicious 
realities. 

The  rhythmical  perfection  of  his  verse 
is  admitted  by  all  his  German  critics  to 
be  unique,  or  all  but  unique,  in  his  cen- 
tury; and  English  readers  who  recollect 
that  German  literature  is  considerably 
junior  to  their  own  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  astonished  at  Spee's  very  modern 
music. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  third 
of  Spee's  works,  the  *•  Goldnes  Tugend- 
buch."  It  was  first  published  at  the 
same  time  as  the  "Trutznachtigall,"  in 
1649,  fourteen  years  after  the    author's 


death ;  but  in  conapositioo  it  mast  have 
somewhat  preceded  it,  as  it  cootains  many 
of  the  poems  in  an  unmistakably  earlier 
form  interwoven  io  its  prose.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  exercises,  a  {(Ood  deal  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  priest  and 
penitent,  on  the  theological  virtaes  oE 
faith,  hope,  and  chanty,  and  is  thas  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  containt 
exercises  of  faith  00  the  articles  of  the 
creed,  in  which  each  apostle  appears 
chaunting  his  article  from  a  golden  throne, 
in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  a  gainsayitt}( 
crowd;  on  the  narratives  of  Holy  Writ; 
on  the  acts  of  the  martyrs ;  and  on  a  vari- 
ety of  other  motives  tending  to  the 
strengthening  of  faith.  In  the  second 
section,  on  hope,  all  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  against  that  virtue  are  dis- 
counted, and  every  motive  for  trust  in 
God's  mercy  enforced  by  example  and 
parable.  In  the  third,  charity,  are  inno- 
merable  exercises  of  love,  practice  here 
rather  predominating  over  exhortationt 
the  latter  having  been  mainly  achieved  in 
the  preceding  sections  —  f./.,  we  have  va- 
rious ways  of  hearing  mass,  and  a  practice 
for  **  praying  always.**  The  characteristic 
nature  of  the  book  is  the  marvellous  en- 
ergy with  which  it  constrains  every  vocal 
prayer  to  minister  to  mental  prayer  of  the 
highest  and  intensest  order;  a  process  in 
some  sort  imaged  by  the  kindling  prose 
which  culminates  in  poetry. 

Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Fr.  Diel 
(p.  89),  expresses  his  boundless  admiration 
for  this  work,  although  he  does  not  care 
for  the  verses:  *M  am  fallen  strangely  in 
love  with  it  for  the  beautiful  deep  thoughts 
it  expresses  so  well,  and  which  are  calco- 
lated  to  touch  the  souls  even  of  the  basest 
and  most  worldengulphed.**  If  any  one 
shares  M.  Renan's  ambition  to  be  the 
author  of  a  new  prayer-book,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  its  use  by  ** dainty  fingers," 
as  for  the  comfort  of  weary  hearts,  he 
could  hardly  do  better  than  put  the  '*  Gold- 
nes Tugendbuch  "  under  requisition.  One 
passage  I  shall  allow  myself  to  quote;  it 
is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  section  on 
hope.  Those  who  recollect  Fr.  Spee't 
experience  in  the  witch-prisons  will  at 
once  understand  the  field  in  which  its 
lessons  were  learned  and  applied :  — 

Q/A  X.  —  Tell  me  honestly  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  thy  heart,  my  child ;  if  thou  hadst  all 
thy  sins  which  thou  hast  committed  from  thy 
chilclhood*s  days  even  unto  this  hour  upon  thy 
conscience,  and  now  presently  before  thoa 
lea  vest  this  room  must  needs  die  and  appear 
before  the  strict  tribunal  of  God,  and  there 
receive  the  incontestable  sentence  under  which 
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thou  must  abide  for  all  eternity,  how  would  it 
be  with  thee  for  courage  ?  Wouldst  thou 
despair  of  God's  mercy,  or  whither  wouldst 
thou  betake  thee?  Bethink  thee  awhile,  and 
then  answer  me  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Ans.  — Oh  no,  I  would  not  despair,  I  would 
still  hope  God  would  be  merciful  to  me.  I 
would  hope  that  the  dear  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  not  allow  me  to  perish  everlast 
ingly.  I  would  hope  that  if  I  cried  right  out 
of  my  deep  misery  to  God,  and  right  inwardly 
from  the  love  of  God,  He  would  have  compas- 
sion upon  all  my  sins  and  would  hearken  unto 
me. 

Oh  God  !  as  much  and  a  great  deal  more  I 
hope  from  Thy  tender  mercy,  and  this  hope 
shall  not  be  borne  from  my  heart  forever. 
For  I  know  Thee  already  much  too  well,  O 
Jesus,  Thou  meekest  of  all,  and  I  know  that 
Thy  love  for  Thy  poor  children  is  much  too 
great.  Thou  hast  let  Thyself  go  in  the  way  of 
expenditure  on  our  behalf  too  far,  and  now 
Thou  canst  not  with  all  Thy  Almightiness 
even  once  come  to  this,  that  Thou  shouldst 
thrust  out  one  single  right  penitent  sinner  from 
before  the  mercy-seat  of  Thine  everlasting 
Goodness,  and  why  then  should  I  despair  ? 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  if  all  the  sinners  of  the  whole 
world  did  but  know  Thee  aright,  how  it  would 
grieve  them  that  they  had  ever  angered  a  Mas- 
ter so  unspeakably  gentle.     Ah,  my  Jesus  I 

Qu,  2  —  But  how  would  it  be,  my  child,  if 
thy  whole  life  long  thou  hadst  done  no  good 
thing,  but  on  the  other  hand  hadst  upon  thy 
conscience  all  the  sins  that  had  been  com- 
mitted from  the  beginning  of  the  world  by 
evil  spirits  and  men,  wouldst  thou  not  then 
despair?  Bethink  thee  and  give  me  an  an- 
swer. 

Ans,  —  I  would  not  despair. 

Qu  3.  —  But  if  being  in  such  a  state  of  sin 
thou  of  a  sudden  camest  into  an  assured  dan- 
ger of  death  ;  for  instance,  if  midmost  a  fierce 
sea  thou  wen  suffering  shipwreck,  what  think* 
est  thou,  how  wouldst  thou  abide  it?  Set  it 
before  thine  eyes  in  a  right  lively  manner, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  thinkest  The  ship  is 
sinking,  the  storm  hath  the  upper  hand. 
There  is  no  help  for  thee,  there  is  no  creature 
that  can  deliver  thee,  down  thou  must  go. 
There  is  no  priest  far  or  near ;  the  abyss 
awaits  thee  and  Hell,  and  now,  even  now,  thou 
art  to  be  lost  for  all  eternity  :  art  thou  not  yet 
of  a  mind  that  thou  wouldst  despair  ? 

Ans.  —  No,  no,  I  would  not  despair,  I  would 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  cry  unto  God.  I 
would  present  before  Him  the  precious  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  wholly  hope  and  trust 
that  He  would  nevertheless  help  me,  and  would 
in  a  moment  have  compassion  upon  my  miser- 
able sins,  if  only  I  would  love  Him  above  all 
things.  He  could  not  refuse  to  pardon  me 
again.  He  would  give  way  in  my  regard  to 
His  unspeakable  tender  mercy,  and  in  such  a 
hope  I  would  fearlessly  let  myself  slip  into  that 
sea,  as  though  I  were  sinking  into  His  arms. 
For  He  is  everywhere,  and  nowhere  can  one 
escape  Him  (Ps.  cxxxviii.) ;  and  where  He  is, 


there  is  His  tender  merqr,  and  this  too  is  in<* 
finitely  great.     Ah,  my  God  I 

Qu.  4.  —  Thou  hast  answered  right  well,  and 
done  true  honor  to  the  Most  High  Majesty  of 
God  in  that  thou  hast  attained  to  so  noble  a 
conception  of  His  goodness.  Now,  then,  I 
must  know  something  further.  In  case  the 
Lord  God  because  of  thy  sins  should  afflict 
thee  with  a  loathsome  disease,  even  as  He  did 
the  godless  Antiochus,  as  we  read  in  Holy 
Writ  (2  Maccab.  9),  and  no  one  should  be  able 
to  abide  thee  on  account  of  the  frightful  stench 
and  infection  ;  if  even  thy  friends  and  relations 
had  thrust  thee  forth  from  the  house,  and  thou 
must  needs  lie  without,  to  die  like  a  beast, 
deprived  of  all  human  comfort  and  assistance ; 
and  even  when  thou  didst  have  a  priest  sent 
for,  he  should  flee  away  from  thee,  crying  out 
that  thou  wert  already  lost,  that  God  had 
already  cast  thee  away,  and  thou  must  be 
damned  forever:  oh  say  what  wouldst  thou 
then  do  —  wouldst  thou  not  at  length  despair? 

Ans.  —  Yet  would  I  not  despair,  O  Thou 
my  God  I 

Qu,  5.  —  But  when  now  further  thy  strength 
altogether  fails  thee,  thine  eyes  are  darkened, 
thy  hearing  gone,  thy  tongue  paralyzed,  thy 
breath  choked,  and  now,  even  now,  thou  must 
die;  and  thereupon  a  vast  number  of  evil 
spirits  gather  round  thee,  shrieking  out  in 
monstrous  fashion  that  thou  must  come  forth 
and  be  delivered  over  to  them  for  all  eternity, 
wouldst  thou  not  then  despair? 

Ans.  —  I  would  certainly  even  then  not  de- 
spair :  God  could  in  a  moment  still  deliver 
me. 

Qu,  6.  —  If,  when  in  these  straits,  thou 
shouldst  cry  to  all  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and 
if  they  should  all  answer  thee  with  one  voice, 
that  they  could  not  help  thee,  that  it  was  too 
late,  and  that  God  had  already  cast  thee  o£f 
forever,  wouldst  thou  not  then  despair  ? 

Ans.  ^  No,  I  would  not  yet  despair,  O  God, 
OGodI 

Qu.  7.  —  But  if  the  Mother  of  God  herself 
should  give  thee  a  like  answer,  would  not  then 
all  thy  courage  fail  ? 

Ans.  —  No,  not  at  all ;  so  long  as  I  had 
breath  I  would  evermore  hope. 

Qu.  8.  —  But  if  Christ  appeared  to  thee,  and 
declared  that  His  precious  Blood  would  no 
more  avail  for  thee  with  His  Heavenly  Father, 
and  thou  must  therefore  be  damned,  wouldst 
thou  have  any  power  then  of  hoping  ? 

Ans.  —  As  lone  as  I  lived  I  would  hope,  for 
so  long  I  should  always  be  able  to  reconcile 
myself  with  God  (Tob  xxxi.).  His  fatherly 
and  motherly  heart  is  so  endlessly  tender  that 
it  would,  as  it  were,  break  and  fly  asunder 
whenever  a  sinner  with  a  really  true  and  pure 
contrition  and  sorrow  should  come  in  contact 
with  it ;  wherefore  I  would  never  give  myself 
up  for  lost :  I  would  hope,  yea,  I  would  hope. 

Qu.  9.  —  But  how  !  would  you  not  believe 
Christ?  Could  He  by  any  possibility  tell  you 
a  lie  ?    You  must  now  infallibly  despair. 

Ans.  —  No,  no,  of  a  surety  no.  So  long  as 
I  should  have  breath  I  would  not  despair  of 
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His  mercy.    For  even  if  God  Himself  should  Amongst  the  latter  we  are  told  of  a  cer* 

say  th«it  He  would  damn  me,  that  I  should  tain  grand   lady  who   was   wholly  given 

never  be  admitted  to  pardon,  that  would  all  be  up  10  ^raieties  of  a  very  questionable  sort, 

on  the  understanding  that  as  Icing  as  I  lived  I  ^nd  exercised  a  very  bad  ioflueoce  ID  the 

did  not  convert  myself  to  H.m  (Job  xxx.  ).  neighborhood.     She   was   very  beaatifoL 

Therefore  I  will  never  give  myself  up  for  lost,  "*-j^;* "*""*'""•     ^"^    *••*■    ^^'J   *^«-»aiM, 

but  bewail  mv  sins  and  creep  back  with  the  ^"^  '^  was  the  fashion  amon|;st  the  yoopK 

Prodigal  Son  (Luke  XV ).    Out  of  the  abyss  of  "™c"   o'  ^"^   P»*ce  to  entertain    her   with 

His  niercv  would  He  then  receive  me  back  as  n'Sjhtly   serenades   beneath   her   window. 

He  did  the  Ninevites  and  others  upon  whom  Now  Ft.  Spee  was  a  skilful  musician  and 

He  had  already  spoken  the  sentence  of  death,  choir-master,  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  bad 

and  yet  admitted  them  again  to  pardon.    O  set  many  of  bis  verses  to  music.     So  one 

God.  my  God  !    O  God,  kinder  than  all  others,  night  he  sent  his  choir  to  the  lady's  win- 

Thou  art  a  God  so  full  of  compassion  that  rfow,  and  there  they  made  such  excellent 

even  when  Thou  settest  thyself  against  nie  ^^^  ^  concerning  the  love  belonging  to 

and  wouidst  pour  out  all  thy  Almightinesa  with  u.,„«„i„  ,u:„.,„   ««j   p..   c^^.u  .v.:*u  :« 

infinite  wrath  upon  me.  I  would  never  despair  lieavenly  things,  and  Fr.  Spee  s  spirit  in 

of  Thy  mercy.     I  know  Thee  much  too  well,  words  and  melcxiy  so  wrought  with  her. 

for  ail  Thv  wavs  are  Truth  and  Mercy.    Thy  ^'^at,  altogether  forsaking  her  former  life, 

Father's  heart  is  much  too  soft ;  Thy  compas-  she  thenceforward  gave  great  edification 

sion  is  far  too  great ;  Thou  canst  not  contra-  to  the  whole  town. 

diet  Thyself  ;  Thou  hast  long  ago  declared  We  hardly  know  the  occasion  of  Spee*s 

that  Thou  wouidst  show  mercy  to  all  who  next  and  last  removal,  but  in  1633  he  left 

should  be  converted  to  Thee.    Now  it  is  im-  Cologne  for  the  Jesuit  house  at  Treves. 

possible  that  thou  shouldst  gainsay  Thyself,  ^here   he    had  made  his  novitiate,  and 

and  so   I  cannot  despair.     Accursed  be  the  ^^^^^e  his  brief  but  ardent  course  was  to 

man  who  hopeth  not   in  Thee.     In  Thee,  O  »     _•      .         u*    1      i.u  1    j  u                  j  i- 

Lord,  have  I  hoped,  let  me  not  be  confounded  terminate.     His  health  had  been  very  del^ 

forever  (Ps.  xxiv.).  ^^^^  ^^^^  since  the  attempt  upon  his  life 

which  had  so  nearly  proved  successful,  bat 

Was  ever  more  generous  wine  poured  nothing  could  mocierate  his  zeal  for  work. 

from  the  flask  of  the  Good   Samaritan  ?  He  went  on  for  the  next  two  years  doing 

All  through  the  book  one  feels  that  the  parochial  work,  and  revising  his  **  Tnita- 

writer  is  staunching  wounds,  not  merely  nachtigall;"  and  it  looked  as  if  this  heroic 

meditating,  exhorting,  or  poetizing.     I  can  life  would  end  in  a  quiet,  prosaic  wearing 

recall,  besides  the  book  of  Job,  but  two  out;  but  this  was  not  to  be. 

works  which  produce  this  same  effect  of  In  August  of  the  year  1633  Treves  bad 

tender  realism:  Savonarola's  **  Commen-  been  delivered  over  by  its  governor  to  the 

tary  on  the  Miserere  Psalm,'*  composed  French,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were  strong 

for  his  own  comfort  during  the  last  days  Imperialists,  had  had  their  schools  closed, 

of  his  imprisonment,  and  **  The  Sufferings  They  were  still  holding  on  in  a  small  way 

of  Christ,**  by   Fr.  Thomas,  the  Augus-  as  parish   priests  in  their  Church  of  Su 

tinian,  a  collection  of  meditations  on  the  Simeon  at  the  Porta  Nigra,  when,  in  the 

Passion  wherewith  he  kept  alive  the  faith  beginning  of  1635,  the  government  issued 

and  hope  of  his  fellow-captives  in  a  Mos*  a  decree  for  their  expulsion,  which  was  to 

lem  prison.  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  the 

In  1631  the  troops  of  Gustavus  Adol-  ensuing  March.     It  was  the  night  between 

phus    overran    a    great    portion    of    the  the  25th  and  the  26th  of  March  when  the 

Rhineland,  and   Fr.  Spee   had  to  leave  Imperialist    Graf    von   Rettberg,  at  the 

his  pleasant  retreat  at  Falkenhagen  for  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  managed  to 

Cologne,  where  we   find   him  professing  effect  an  entrance,  and,  after  some  eight 

moral  theology  in  the  year  163 1  and  1632.  hours  of  desperate  street  fighting,  found 

During  that  time  he  had  as  his  pupil  the  himself  master  of  the  town.     During  all 

famous  Busembaum  (reputed  the  fountain*  this  time  Fr.  Spee  was  busy  among  the 

head  of  modern  Probabilism),  who  always  combatants,  doing  important  service  to 

spoke  of  his  master  with  enthusiastic  ad-  friend  and  foe,  carrying  the  wounded  oo 

miration,  and  regretted  exceedingly  that  his  shoulders  into  safe  corners  where  he 

nothing  of  his  moral  theology  course  had  slaked  their  thirst,  dressed  their  woundfi 

been  published.  and,  where  it  was  needed,  gave  them  the 

During  his  brief  residence  in  Cologne,  last  sacraments.     Five   hundred  French- 

in  addition  to  his  professional  duties,  Fr.  men  were  slain,  and  as  many  more,  with 

Spee  worked    very   hard  in    the   confes-  their  leader,  were  taken  prisoners.     As 

sional,  having  a  great  number  of  penitents;  soon  as   the   battle  was  over,  Fr*  Spee 

and  many  conversions  both  from  heresy  hastened  to  Von  Rettberg  and  prevailed 

and    ill   life    were    due    to    his    efforts,  upon  him  —  Heaven  knows  how,  except 
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that  Spee  was  not  an  easy  man  to  refuse 
—  to  grant  all  the  prisoners  their  liberty. 
Within  a  month  of  the  capture  of  Treves 
Fr.  Spee  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  all 
the  prisoners  who  were  fit  to  travel  well 
supplied  with  clothes  and  money  by  his 
charitv,  and  en  route  for  their  homes. 
Many,  however,  of  the  wounded  of  both 
sides  still  lay  in  hospital,  where  a  pesti- 
lence soon  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation.  There  it  was  that  Fr.  Spee  at 
once  establisiied  himself  as  confessor, 
nurse,  physician,  and  general  servant,  and 
there  he  met  with  his  reward  ;  they  brought 
him  home  to  die.  He  died  surrounded 
by  his  brethren  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1635,  with  no  last  words  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  **full  of  hope  and  happy." 
He  lies  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Simeon's 
Church  at  Treves,  and  his  epitaph  says  as 
much  and  no  more  :  *'  Hier  liegt  Frieder- 
ich  Spee." 

If  my  readers  in  any  degree  share  my 
feeling  for  this  man  of  love  and  song  and 
suffering,  they  will  not  fail  to  rejoice  that 
this  last  phase  of  his  life  —  a  public  life 
of  something  less  than  ten  years  —  ends 
with  so  true  a  cadence. 

Requiem  i)ro  anima  tali  non  cantamus, 
Immo  est  introitus  missx  "  Gaudeamus," 
Quia  si  pro  martyre  Deum  exoramu^ 
Ut  Dccrctum  loquitur,  Sancto  derogamus. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

After  this,  for  about  a  fortnight,  Cap- 
tain Gaunt  was  very  often  visible  in  Eaton 
Square.  He  dined  next  evening  with 
Lady  .Markham  and  Frances  ;  Sir  Thomas, 
who  scarcely  counted,  he  was  so  often 
there,  being  the  other  convive.  Sir 
Thomas  was  a  man  who  had  a  great 
devotion  for  Lady  Markham,  and  a  very 
distant  link  of  cousinship,  which,  or  some- 
thing in  themselves  which  made  that 
impossible,  had  silenced  any  remark  of 
gossip,  much  less  scandal,  upon  their 
friendship.  He  came  in  to  luncheon 
whenever  it  pleased  him  ;  he  dined  there 
—  when  he  was  not  dining  anywhere  else. 
But  as  both  he  and  Lady  Markham  had 
many  en<);a;;ements,  this  was  not  too  often 
the  case,  though  there  was  rarely  an  even- 
ing, if  the  ladies  were  at  home,  when  Sir 
Thomas  did  not  "  look  in."  His  intimacy 
was  like  that  of  a  brother  in  the  cheerful, 
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easy  house.  The  cheerful  company,  the 
friendliness,  the  soothing  atmosphere  of 
feminine  sympathy  around  him  ;  and  un- 
derneath all  the  foolish  hope,  more  sweet 
than  anything  else,  that  a  certain  relenting 
on  the  part  of  Constance  must  be  under- 
neath, took  away  the  gloom  and  dejection, 
in  great  part  at  least,  from  the  young  sol- 
dier's looks.  He  exerted  himself  to 
please  the  people  who  were  so  kind  to 
him,  and  his  melancholy  smile  had  begun 
to  brighten  into  something  more  natural. 
Frances  for  her  pari  thought  him  a  very 
delightful  addition  to  the  party.  She 
looked  at  him  across  the  table  almost  with 
the  pride  which  a  sister  might  have  felt 
when  he  made  a  good  appearance  and  did 
himself  credit.  He  seemed  to  belong  to 
her  more  or  less,  to  reflect  upon  her  the 
credit  which  he  gained.  It  showed  that 
her  friends  after  all  were  worth  thinking 
of,  that  they  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ad- 
miration she  had  for  them,  that  they  were 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  what  the  people 
here  called  society  and  the  world.  She 
raised  her  little  animated  face  to  younc^ 
Gaunt,  was  the  first  to  see  what  he  meant, 
unconsciously  interpreted  or  explained 
for  him  when  he  was  hazy,  and  beamed 
with  delight  when  Lady  Markham  was  in- 
terested and  amused.  Poor  Frances  was 
not  always  quite  clever  enough  to  see, 
when  it  happened  that  the  two  elders 
were  amused  by  the  man  himself,  rather 
than  by  what  he  said,  and  her  gratification 
was  great  in  his  success.  She  herself 
had  never  aspired  to  success  in  her  own 
person  ;  but  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
her  that  the  little  community  at  Bordi- 
ghera  should  be  vindicated  and  put  in 
the  best  light.  "Thev  will  never  be  able 
to  say  to  me  now  that  we  had  no  society, 
that  we  saw  nobody,"  Frances  said  to  her- 
self, attributing,  however,  a  far  greater 
brilliancy  to  poor  George  than  he  ever 
possessed.  He  fell  back  into  melancholy, 
however,  when  the  ladies  left,  and  Sir 
Thomas  found  him  dull.  He  had  very 
little  to  say  about  Waring,  on  whose  be- 
half the  benevolent  baronet  was  so  much 
interested. 

**  Do  you  think  he  shows  any  inclina- 
tion towards  home?"  Sir  Thomas  asked. 

**  I  am  sure,"  young  Gaunt  answered 
with  a  solemn  face,  **that  there  is  nothing 
there  that  can  satisfy  such  a  creature  as 
that." 

**  He  has  no  society,  then  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Thomas. 

"Oh,  society  !  it  is  like  the  poem," said 
the  young  man  with  a  sigh.  "I  should 
thinic  it  would  be  so   everywhere.      Ye 
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common  people  of  the  sk)',  what  are  ye 
when  your  queen  is  nigh  ?  " 

Sir  Thomas  had  been  much  puzzled  by 
the  application  to  Warin^;,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  the  phrase,  "such  a  creature  as 
that;"  but  now  he  perceived,  with  a  com- 
passionate shake  of  his  head,  what  the 
poor  youn*;  fellow  meant.  Con  had  been 
at  her  tricks  again  !  He  said  with  the 
pitying  look  which  such  a  question  war- 
ranted :  "  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of 
poetry  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  the  young  soldier,  aston- 
ished, looking  at  him  suddenly.  "  O  no. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant ;  but  some- 
times it  expresses  what  nothing  else  can 
express.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

*'  I  think  perhaps  it  is  time  to  join  the 
ladies,"  Sir  Thomas  said.  He  was  sorry 
for  the  boy,  though  a  little  contemptuous 
too;  but  then  he  himself  had  known  Con 
and  her  tricks  from  her  cradle,  and  those 
of  many  another,  and  he  was  hardened. 
He  thought  their  mothers  had  been  far 
more  attractive  women. 

Was  it  the  same  art  which  made  Fran- 
ces look  up  with  that  bright  look  of  wel- 
come, and  almost  affectionate  interest, 
when  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  ? 
Sir  Thomas  liked  her  so  much,  that  he 
hoped  it  was  not  one  of  their  tricks,  then 
paused,  and  said  to  himself  that  it  would 
be  better  if  it  were  so,  and  not  that  the 
girl  had  really  taken  a  fancy  to  this  young 
fellow,  whose  heart  and  head  were  both 
full  of  another,  and  who,  even  without 
that,  would  evidently  be  a  very  poor 
thing  for  Lady  Markham*s  daughter.  Sir 
Thomas  was  so  far  unjust  to  Frances, 
that  he  concluded  it  must  be  one  of  her 
tricks,  when  he  recollected  how  compla- 
cent she  had  been  to  Claude  Ramsay,  find- 
ing places  for  him  where  he  could  sit  out 
of  the  draught.  They  were  all  like  that, 
he  said  to  himself;  but  concluded,  that  as 
one  nail  drives  out  another,  a  second 
"affair,"  if  he  could  be  drawn  into  it, 
might  cure  the  victim.  This  rapid  r/- 
stiw/  of  all  the  circumstances  present 
and  future  is  a  thing  which  may  well  take 
place  in  an  experienced  mind  in  the  mo- 
ment of  entering  a  room  in  which  there 
are  materials  for  the  development  of  a 
new  chapter  in  the  social  drama.  The 
conclusion  he  came  to  led  him  to  the  side 
of  Lady  Markham,  who  was  writing  the 
address  upon  one  of  her  many  notes.  **  It 
is  to  Nelly  Winterbourn,"  she  explained, 

"to   inquire You   know  they    have 

dra;;i:ed  t!iat  poor  sufferer  up  to  town,  to 
be  near  the  best  advice;  and  he  is  lying 
more  dead  than  alive." 


"  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  benevolent,  10 
far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  but  I  hope  heU 
linger  a  long  time,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  Oh,  so  do  1 1  These  imbroglios  may 
go  on  for  a  long  time  and  do  nobody  any 
harm.  But  when  a  horrible  crisis  comes, 
and  one  feels  that  they  must  be  cleared 
up!"  It  was  evident  that  in  this  Lady 
Markham  was  not  specially  considering 
the  sufferings  of  poor  Mr.  Winterboarn. 

"  What  does  Markham  say  ?  "  Sir  Thom- 
as asked. 

"  Say  !  He  does  not  say  anythin);;.  He 
shufHes  —  you  know  the  way  he  has.  He 
never  could  stand  still  upon  both  of  bis 
feet." 

"  And  you  can't  guess  what  he  means 
to  do  ?  " 

"  I  think  ^^  But  who  can  tell  ?  even 
with  one  whom  I  know  so  intimately  as 
Markham.  I  don't  say  even  in  mv  son, 
for  that  does  not  tell  for  very  much. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  social  phil* 
osopher. 

"  Oh,  a  little,  sometimes.  I  believe  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  kind  of  magnetic 
sympathy.  You  don't,  I  know.  I  think, 
then,  80  far  as  I  can  make  out,  that  Mark- 
ham would  rather  do  nothing  at  all.  He 
likes  the  status  quo  well  enough.  Bat 
then  he  is  only  one;  and  the  other-— one 
cannot  tell  how  she  might  feel." 

"  Nelly  is  the  unknown  quantity,**  said 
Sir  Thomas ;  and  then  Lady  Markham 
sent  away,  by  the  hands  of  the  footman, 
her  anxious,  affectionate  little  billet  ""to 
inquire." 

Meanwhile,  young  Gaunt  sat  down  by 
Frances.  On  the  table  near  them  there 
was  a  glorious  show  of  crimson,  the  great 
dazzling  red  anemones,  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son, which  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  sent.  It  had 
been  very  difficult  to  find  them  so  late 
on,  he  told  her ;  they  had  hunted  into  the 
coolest  corners  where  the  spring  flowers 
lingered  the  longest,  his  mother  quite 
anxious  about  it,  climbing  into  the  Tittle 
valleys  among  the  hills.  "  For  yoa  know 
what  you  are  to  my  mother,"  he  said  with 
a  smile,  and  then  a  sigh.  Mrs.  Gaunt 
had  often  made  disparaging  comparisons 

—  comparisons  how  utierl)'  out  of  the 
question  1  He  allowed  to  himself  that 
this  candid  countenance,  so  open  and  sim- 
ple, and  so  full  of  sympathy,  had  a  charn 

—  more  than  he  could  have  believed  ;  bat 
yet  to  make  a  comparison  between  this 
sister  and  the  other  I  Nevertheless,  it 
was  very  consolatory,  after  the  effort  be 
had  made  at  dinner,  to  lay  himself  back 
in  the  soft  low  chair,  with  his  long  limbs 
stretched  out,  and  talk  or  be  talked  to^  no 
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lonjjer  with  any  efiEort,  with  a  softening 
tenderness  towards  the  mother  who  loved 
Frances,  but  with  whom  he  had  had  many 
scenes  before  he  left  her,  in  frantic  de- 
fence of  the  woman  who  had  broken  his 
heart. 

'*  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  always  so  kind  to 
me/*  Frances  said  gratefully,  a  little  moist- 
ure starling  into  her  eyes.  **  At  the  Du- 
rants',  there  seemed  always  a  little  com- 
parison with  Tasie  ;  but  with  your  mother, 
there  was  no  comparison." 

**  A  comparison  with  Tasie!"  He 
laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  "Nothing 
can  be  so  foolish  as  these  comparisons," 
he  added,  not  thinking  of  Tasie. 

*' Yes,  she  was  older,"  said  Frances. 
*'  She  had  a  right  to  be  more  clever.  But 
it  was  always  delightful  at  the  bungalow. 
Does  my  father  go  there  often  now?" 

"  Did  he  ever  go  often  ?  " 

*' N  no,"  said  Frances,  hesitating;  "but 
sometimes  in  the  evening.  I  hope  Con- 
stance makes  him  go  out.  I  used  to  have 
to  worry  him,  and  often  get  scolded.  No, 
not  scolded  —  that  was  not  his  way;  but 
sent  off  with  a  sharp  word.  And  then  he 
would  relent,  and  come  out." 

*'  I  have  not  seen  very  much  of  Mr. 
Waring,"  Gaunt  said. 

"Tlien  what  does  Constance  do?  Oh, 
it  must  be  such  a  change  for  her!  I  could 
not  have  imagined  such  a  change.  I  can't 
help  thinking  sometimes  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  I,  who  was  not  used  to  it,  nor  adapted 
for  it,  should  have  all  this — and  Con- 
stance, who  likes  it,  who  suits  it,  should 
be  —  banished  ;  for  it  must  be  a  sort  of 
banisliment  for  her,  don't  you  think?" 

"  I  — suppose  so.  Yes,  tl^re  could  be 
no  surroundings  too  bright  for  her,"  he 
said  dreamily.  He  seemed  to  see  her 
nolwillisianding  walking  with  him  up  into 
the  glades  of  the  olive  gardens,  with  her 
face  so  bright.  Surely  she  had  not  felt 
her  banishment  then  !  Or  was  it  only 
that  ihe  amusement  of  breaking  his  heart 
made  up  for  it,  for  the  moment,  as  his 
mother  said  ? 

*'  Fancy,"  said  Frances  ;  "  I  am  going 
to  court  on  Monday  —  I  —  in  a  train  and 
featiiers.  What  would  they  all  say  ?  But 
all  the  time  I  am  feeling  like  the  daw  in 
tlie  peacock's  plumes.  They  seem  to  be- 
long to  Constance.  She  would  wear  them 
as  if  slie  were  a  queen  herself.  She  would 
not  perhaps  object  to  be  stared  at ;  and 
she  would  be  admired." 

"Oh  yes  !  " 

'*  She  was,  they  say,  when  she  was  pre- 
sented, so  much  admired.  She  might 
have  been  a  maid  of  honor;  but  mamma 
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would  not.  And  I,  a  poor  little  brown 
sparrow,  in  all  the  fine  feathers — I  feel 
inclined  to  call  out  :  *  I  am  only  Frances.' 
But  that  is  not  needed,  is  it?  when  any 
one  looks  at  me  "  —  she  said  with  a  laugh. 
She  had  met  with  nobody  with  whom  she 
could  be  confidential  among  all  her  new 
acquaintances.  And  George  Gaunt  was 
a  new  acquaintance  too,  if  she  had  but 
remembered ;  but  there  was  in  him  some- 
thing which  she  had  been  used  to,  some- 
thing with  which  she  was  familiar,  a  breath 
of  her  former  life  —  and  that  acquaintance 
with  his  name  and  all  about  him  which 
makes  one  feel  like  an  old  friend.  She 
had  expected  for  so  many  years  to  see 
him,  that  it  appeared  to  her  imagination 
as  if  she  had  known  him  all  these  years  — 
as  if  there  was  scarcely  any  one  with 
whom  she  was  so  familiar  in  the  world. 

He  looked  at  her  attentively  as  she 
spoke,  a  little  touched,  a  little  charmed  by 
this  instinctive  delicate  familiarity,  in 
which  he  at  last,  having  so  lately  come  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  true  operator,  saw,  what- 
ever Sir  Thomas  might  think,  that  it  was 
not  one  of  their  tricks.  She  did  not  want 
any  compliment  from  him,  even  had  he 
been  capable  of  giving  it.  She  was  as 
sincere  as  the  day,  as  little  troubled  about 
her  inferiority  as  she  was  convinced  of  it 
—  the  laugh  with  which  she  spoke  had  in 
it  a  genuine  tone  of  innocent  youthful 
mirth,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  that 
house  for  long.  The  exhilarating  ring  of 
it,  so  spontaneous,  so  gay,  reached  Lady 
Markham  and  Sir  Thomas  in  their  col- 
loquy, and  roused  them.  Frances  herself 
had  never  laughed  like  that  before.  Her 
mother  gave  a  glance  towards  her,  smil- 
ing. "  The  little  thing  has  found  her  own 
character  in  the  sight  of  her  old  friend," 
she  said ;  and  then  rounded  her  little  epi- 
gram with  a  sigh. 

*'  The  young  fellow  ought  to  think  much 
of  himself  to  have  two  of  them  taking  that 
trouble." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Lady 
Markham.  "  Do  you  think  she  is  taking 
trouble?  She  does  not  understand  what 
it  means.'* 

"  Do  any  of  them  not  understand  what 
it  means? "asked  Sir  Thomas.  He  had 
a  large  experience  in  society,  and  thought 
he  knew.  But  he  had  little  experience 
out  of  society,  and  so,  perhaps,  did  not. 
There  are  some  points  in  which  a  woman's 
understanding  is  the  best. 

The  evening  had  not  been  unpleasant 
to  any  one,  not  even,  perhaps,  to  the  love- 
lorn, when  Markham  appeared,  coming 
back  from  his  dinnerparty,  a  signal  to  the 
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other  o^entlemen  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  disappear  from  theirs.  He  gave  his 
mother  the  last  news  of  Winterbourn ; 
and  he  told  Sir  Thomas  that  a  division 
was  expected,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  io 
the  House.  "The  poor  sufferer"  was 
sinking  slowly,  Markham  said.  It  was 
quite  impossible  now  to  think  of  the  opera- 
tion which  might  perhaps  have  saved  him 
three  months  since.  His  sister  was  with 
Nelly,  who  had  neither  mother  nor  sister 
of  her  own  ;  and  the  long-expected  event 
was  thus  to  come  off  decorously  with  all 
the  proper  accessories.  It  was  a  very 
important  matter  for  two  at  least  of  the 
speakers ;  but  this  was  how  they  talked 
of  it,  hiding,  perhaps,  the  anxiety  within. 
Them  Markham  turned  to  the  other  group. 

**  Have  you  got  all  the  feathers  and  the 
furbelows  ready?"  he  said.  "Do  you 
think  there  will  be  any  of  you  visible 
through  them,  little  Fan?" 

"Don't  frighten  the  child,  Markham. 
She  will  do  very  well.  She  can  be  as 
steady  as  a  little  rock,  and  in  that  case  it 
doesn't  matter  that  she  is  not  tall." 

"Oh,  tall, —  as  if  that  were  necessary! 
You  are  not  tall  yourself,  our  mother; 
but  you  are  a  very  majestic  person  when 
you  are  in  your  war-paint." 

"  There's  the  queen  herself,  for  that 
matter,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "See  her  in 
a  procession,  and  she  might  be  six  feet. 
I  feel  a  mouse  before  her."  He  had  held 
once  some  post  about  the  court,  and  had 
a  right  to  speak. 

"  Let  us  hope  Fan  will  look  majestic 
too.  You  should,  to  carry  off  the  effect  I 
shall  produce.  In  ordinary  life,"  said 
Markham,  "  I  don't  flatter  myself  that  1 
am  an  Adonis;  but  you  should  see  me 
screwed  up  into  a  uniform.  No,  Tm  not 
in  the  army,  Fan.  What  is  my  uniform, 
mother,  to  please  her?  A  deputy  lieu- 
tenant, or  something  of  that  sort.  I  hope 
you  are  a  great  deal  the  wiser.  Fan." 

*'  People  always  look  well  in  uniform," 
said  Frances,  looking  at  him  somewhat 
doubtfully,  on  which  Markham  broke 
forth  into  his  chuckle.  "  Wait  till  you 
see  me,  my  little  dear.  Wait  till  the  little 
boys  see  me  on  the  line  of  route.  They 
are  the  true  tests  of  personal  attraction. 
Are  you  coming.  Gaunt  ?  Do  you  feel 
inclined  to  give  those  fellows  their  re- 
venge ?  " 

Markham  had  spoken  rather  low,  and 
at  home  distance  from  his  mother;  but 
the  word  caught  her  quick  ear. 

*•  Revenge  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
reven:e  ?  Who  is  going  to  be  revenged  ?  " 
she  cried. 


"  Nobody  is  goin^  to  fi;;ht  a  doel,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,'*  said  MarkhaiSi 
quietly  turnioj;  round.  "Gaaot  has,  for 
as  simple  as  he  stands,  beaten  me  at  bil- 
liards :  and  I  can't  stand  under  the  a£Eroot. 
Didn't  you  lick  me,  Gaunt?" 

"It  was  an  accident,'*  said  Gaunt  "  If 
that  is  all,  you  are  very  welcome  to  your 


revenge. 


"  Listen  to  his  modesty,  which,  by-the- 
bye,  shows  a  little  want  of  tact ;  for  am  I 
the  man  to  be  beaten  by  an  accident?" 
said  Markham,  with  bis  chuckle  of  self- 
ridicule.    "  Come  along.  Gaunt.** 

Lady  Markham  detained  Sir  Thomas 
with  a  look  as  he  rose  to  accompanv  them. 
She  gave  Captain  Gaunt  her  hand,  and  a 
gracious,  almost  anxious  smile.  **  Mark* 
ham  is  noted  for  bad  hours,'*  she  said. 
"  You  are  not  very  strong,  and  yoa  most 
not  let  him  beguile  you  into  his  evil  ways." 
She  rose  too,  and  took  Sir  Thomas  by  the 
arm  as  the  young  man  went  away.  **Did 
you  hear  what  he  said  ?  Do  you  think  it 
was  only  billiards  he  meant  ?  My  heart 
quakes  for  that  poor  boy  and  the  poor 
people  he  belongs  to.  Doo't  yoa  think 
you  could  go  after  them  and  see  what  they 
are  about  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  anything  yon  please.  Bat 
what  good  could  I  do  ?  "  said  Sir  Thoroaib 
"  Markham  would  not  put  up  with  any  in- 
terference from  me ;  nor  the  other  )'oung 
fellow  either,  for  that  matter.** 

"  But  if  you  were  there,  if  thej  maw  yoa 
about,  it  would  restrain  them;  oh,  yoa 
have  always  been  such  a  true  friend.  If 
you  were  but  there." 

"  There !  Where  ?  "  There  came  be- 
fore the  practical  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  a 
vision  of  himself  at  his  sober  age  dragged 
into  he  knew  not  what  nocturnal  liaonts, 
like  an  elderly  spectre,  jeered  at  by  the 
pleasure-makers.  "  I  will  do  anything  to 
please  you,"  he  said  helpleuly.  **Bat 
what  can  I  do?  It  would  be  of  no  use. 
You  know  yourself  that  interference  never 
does  any  good." 

Frances  stood  by  aghast,  listening  to 
this  conversation.  What  did  it  mean? 
Of  what  was  her  mother  afraid?  Pre^ 
ently,  Lady  Markham  took  her  seat  agun 
with  a  return  to  her  usual  smiling  calm. 
"  You  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong,**  she 
said.  "  Of  course,  we  can  do  nothing 
Perhaps,  as  you  say,  there  is  no  real  rea- 
son for  anxiety."  (Frances  observed,  bow- 
ever,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  not  said  this.) 
"  It  is  because  the  boy  is  not  well  oflF,  and 
his  people  are  not  well  off  —  old  aoldiertt 
with   their  pensions  and    their  — ' — 


That  is  what  makes  me  fear." 


aaviqga. 
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**  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  need  have 
the  less  alarm.  Where  there's  not  much 
to  lose,  the  risks  are  lessened,*'  Sir 
Thomas  said  calmly. 

When  he  too  was  gone,  Frances  crept 
close  to  her  mother.  She  knelt  down  be- 
side the  chair  on  which  Lady  Markham 
sat,  grave  and  pale,  with  ag[itation  in  her 
face.  *'  Mother,"  she  whispered,  taking 
her  hand  and  pressing;  her  cheek  against 
it,  "  Markham  is  so  kind  —  he  never  would 
do  poor  George  any  harm." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  cried  Lady  Markham, 
*' how  can  you  tell?  Markham  is  not  a 
man  to  be  read  off  like  a  book.  He  is 
very  kind  —  which  does  not  hinder  him 
from  being  cruel  too.  He  means  no  harm, 
perhaps  ;  but  when  the  harm  is  done,  what 
does  it  mailer  whether  he  meant  it  or  not? 
And  as  for  the  risks  being  lessened  be- 
cause your  friend  is  poor,  that  only  means 
that  he  is  despatched  all  the  sooner. 
Markham  is  like  a  man  with  a  fever;  he 
has  his  fits  of  play,  and  one  of  them  is  on 
him  now." 

*'  Do  you  mean  —  gambling  ?  "  said 
Frances,  growing  pale  too.  She  did  not 
know  very  well  what  gambling  was,  but 
it  was  ruin,  she  had  always  heard. 

''Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,"  said  Lady 
Markham.  '*  We  can  do  no  good  ;  and  to 
distress  ourselves  for  what  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, is  the  worst  policy  in  the  world, 
everybody  says.  You  had  better  go  to 
bed,  dear  child  ;  I   have   some  letters  to 


write. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE    LIBERAL    MOVEMENT    IN    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

CONCLUSION. 
THE   PROSPECTS   OF   POETRY. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  fore- 
goin<;  papers  to  ascertain  by  an  historical 
inquiry  the  origin  of  the  movement  de- 
scribed in  the  above  title.  Now  that  I  am 
on  the  point  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  dvvell  for  a  moment 
on  the  meaning  of  that  title — since  its 
propriety  has  been  more  than  once  ques- 
tioned —  to  justify  the  critical  method  that 
I  have  pursued,  and  to  recapitulate  the 
general  course  of  my  argument. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  I  need 
not  waste  many  words  in  proving  that 
during  the  present  century  there  has  been 
^  movement  —  whatever  we  choose  to  call 
it  —  in  literature,  as  distinct  and  defioite 
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as  what  are  known  in  religion  by  the 
names  of  the  Methodist  and  Tractarian 
movements,  and  in  politics  by  the  names 
of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  movements. 
However  much  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
and  Keats  may  differ  from  each  other  ia 
their  individual  characteristics,  no  one,  I 
imagine,  who  considers  the  subject  will 
deny  that  in  many  important  respects  they 
were  moved  by  common  external  impulses, 
and  united  by  a  common  spirit  of  antago- 
nism to  their  immediate  predecessors. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  scarcely  more 
open  to  dispute  that  this  movement  was  a 
parly  movement.  The  present  age  is 
quick  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
criticisms  such  as  that  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  Coleridge's  **Christabel,"  or 
that  in  the  Quarterly  00  Keats's  "En- 
dymion,"  were  founded  on  purely  party 
principles,  that  the  critics,  starting  as 
they  did  from  certain  axioms  of  their  own 
as  to  the  requisites  of  poetry,  were  quite 
insensible  to  the  essential  beauties  of  the 
poems  they  were  considering;  but  it  is 
not  sufficiently  remembered  that  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  were  no  less  dogmatic 
and  no  less  narrow  in  their  depreciation 
of  such  a  poet  as  Gray,  or  that  the  per- 
ception of  Keats  was  cJead  to  the  merits 
of  the  famous  writer  whom  he  ridiculously 
speaks  of  as  **one  Boileau,"  and  whom 
with  equal  absurdity  he  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  English  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Besides,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  separate  the  critics  of  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  present  century  into 
two  groups,  one  containing  such  men  as 
Gifford,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  George  Ellis, 
Campbell,  Jeffrey,  and  Macaulay,  all  of 
whom  (though  two  of  them  certainly  speak 
with  very  little  gratitude  of  those  from 
whom  they  had  learned  the  most)  had 
evidently  formed  their  taste  on  eighteenth- 
century  literature ;  the  other  including 
writers  like  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  others  who  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  eighteenth  century 
and  all  its  works. 

Once  more.  Whereas  sixty  years  ago 
the  critical  principles  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  apostles  of  the  new  departure  were 
su£Eering  martyrdom  or  struggling  with  a 
hostile  public  opinion,  the  t^lance  of  taste 
has  so  entirely  shifted  that  the  writers 
whom  our  grandfathers  regarded  with  the 
greatest  esteem  are  now  spoken  of  at  most 
with  tolerance  and  often  with  contempt. 
Thus  Mr.  Swinburne,  wishing  to  dispar- 
age Byron  in  comparison  with  Shelley, 
classes  the  former  with  Pope,  and  is  so 
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kind  as  to  allow  both  to  be  **  poets  after  a 
fashion,"  while  Mr.  Arnold  goes  still  far- 
ther, and  loftily  decides:  ** Though  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  may  write  in  verse,  though 
they  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  masters  of 
the  art  of  versification,  Dryden  and  Pope 
are  not  classics  of  our  poetry,  they  are 
classics  of  our  prose." 

Now  considering  that  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of 
Pope,  and  that,  from  his  death  up  to  the 
present  time,  he  and  Dryden  have  unani- 
mously been  accounted  **  classics  of  our 
poetry,"  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Arnold  should  support  his  paradoxi- 
cal judgment  with  corresponding  strength 
of  demonstration.  And  at  first  sight  it 
appears  as  if  he  were  ready  to  satisfy  our 
requirements.  His  reasoning  is  deduced 
from  axioms  and  postulates  almost  Eu- 
clidean in  their  absoluteness.  The  poetry 
of  Dryden  and  Pope,  he  says,  lacks  that 
"  high  seriousness  "  which  is  the  mark  of 
the  true  poetical  classic,  and  which  is  to 
be  found  in  a  number  of  isolated  passages 
from  the  poets  selected  by  him  as  exam- 
ples of  the  classical  style.  But  when  we 
ask  him  further  to  define  this  "high  seri- 
ousness," he  declines  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind. 

The  characters  [says  he]  of  a  high  quality  of 
poetry  are  wliat  is  expressed  there.  They  are 
far  better  recognized  by  being  felt  in  the  verse 
of  the  master,  by  being  perused  in  the  verse  of 
the  master,  than  in  the  prose  of  the  critic. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  urgently  pressed  to  give 
some  critical  account  of  them,  we  may  safely, 
perhaps,  venture  on  laying  down,  not,  indeed, 
how  and  why  the  characters  arise,  but  where 
and  in  what  they  arise.  They  arc  in  the  mat- 
ter and  substance  of  tiie  poetry,  and  they  are 
in  its  manner  and  stvle.  Doth  of  them,  the 
substance  and  the  matter  on  tiic  one  hand,  tiie 
style  and  manner  on  the  other,  have  a  mark, 
an  accent  of  high  beauty,  worth,  and  power. 
liUt  if  wc  are  asked  to  define  this  mark  and 
accent  in  the  abstract,  our  answer  must  be : 
No,  for  we  should  thereby  be  darkening  the 
question,  not  clearing  it.  The  mark  and  ac- 
cent are  as  given  by  the  substance  and  matter 
of  that  poetry,  by  the  style  and  manner  of  tlial 
poetry,  and  of  all  other  poetry  which  is  akin 
to  it  in  quality. 

It  must,  I  should  think,  be  apparent  to 
every  reader  that,  after  delivering  himself 
of  the  disparaging  judgment  that  two  of 
the  greatest  metrical  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage are  *'  not  classics  of  our  poetry," 
.\[r.  Arnold  has  chosen  to  maintain  his 
thesis  simply  by  proving  that  they  do  not 
write  in  the  same  manner  as  other  poets 
of  a  totally  different  order,  whose  style 
commends  itself  to  his  perception  as  pos- 


sessing the  exclusive  ball-mark  of  "high 
beauty,  worth,  and  power."  He  makes 
not  the  slightest  attempt  to  explain  why 
the  two  writers  whom  he  allows  to  be 
** classics  of  our  prose"  should  in  nine- 
tenths  of  their  best-known  work  hare 
chosen  to  express  themselves  in  a  metri- 
cal form. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Arnold  restricted  him> 
self  to  judgments  on  writers  who,  what* 
ever  may  be  their  exact  position  in  our 
literature,  are  allowed  to  be  classics  of 
some  kind,  his  paradoxes  might  only  have 
excited  amusement.  But  he  has  deter- 
mined to  apply  his  test  to  poets  whose 
merits  have  from  the  very  first  been  the 
subject  of  fierce  controversy;  and  hap- 
pening to  decide  that  Shelley  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  our  poetical  "  classics,** 
he  has  naturally  aroused  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Mr.  Swinburne  tells  him 
roundly  that  his  moral  canons  are  good 
for  nothing,  and  then  makes  as  if  he  were 
about  to  establish  an  impregnable  position 
of  his  own  by  reasoning  and  argument 
He  declines,  he  says,  to  discuss  a  question 
of  poetical  taste  with  any  man  who  will 
not  grant  the  assumption  that  '*  the  two 
primary  and  essential  qualities  of  poetry 
are  imagination  and  harmony."  Many  of 
us  would  be  very  glad  to  concede  thos 
much  ;  but,  oddly  enough,  when  this  new 
critical  method  comes  to  be  tested  by 
application,  the  standard  of  *' imagination 
and  harmony  "  is  found  to  be  of  just  as 
much  practical  use  as  the  standard  of 
*Miigh  poetic  seriousness"  —  that  is  to 
say,  for  controversial  purposes  it  is  of  no 
use  at  all. 

The  test  of  the  highest  poetry  [we  are  in- 
formed] is  that  it  eludes  all  tests.  Poetrv  in 
which  there  is  no  element  at  once  perceptiUe 
and  indefinable  by  any  reader  or  hearer  of  any 
poetic  instinct  .  .  .  is  not  poetry  —  above  all, 
it  is  not  lyric  poetry  —  of  the  5rst  water. 

And  then  Mr.  Swinburne  quotes  two  lines 
from  Wordsworth,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
removed  from  their  context,  are  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  meaning,  and  declares  in 
his  own  manner :  *'  If  not  another  word  of 
the  poem  was  left  in  which  these  two  lines 
occur,  those  two  lines  would  suffice  to 
show  the  hand  of  a  poet  differing  not  in 
degree  but  in  kind  from  the  tribe  of  By- 
ron." No  doubt ;  but  differing  also  from 
the  tribe  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
whose  most  sublime  passages  can  readily 
be  analyzed  into  their  elements,  though 
the  life  and  genius  that  inspires  them  is, 
I  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  analysis. 
All  that  Mr.  Swinburne  proves  by  his 
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argument  is  that  the  poetry  of  Byron  is 
of  a  different  Icind  from  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  that  he 
himself  infinitely  prefers  the  poetry  of  the 
two  latter. 

Neither  Mr.  Arnold  nor  Mr.  Swinburne 
justifies  the  absolute  test  of  poetry  which 
they  respectively  propose.  Their  princi- 
ples of  "high  poetic  seriousness/'  and  of 
"imagination  and  harmony,"  do  not  carry 
them  a  sina[le  step  in  advance  of  their 
own  perceptions  :  siai  pro  raiione  volun- 
tas. Must  we,  then,  give  up  all  hopes  of 
arriving  at  a  general  agreement  about  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  the  merits  of  indi- 
vidual poeis,  and  be  content  to  acquiesce 
in  the  anarchical  maxim,  De gustibus  non 
est  dispuiandum?  I  think  not.  Poetry, 
as  I  have  already  said  —  and  I  believe 
that  for  controversial  purposes  it  is  the 
only  working  definition  that  can  be  found 
—  is  the  art  of  producing  pleasure  for  the 
imagination  by  means  of  metrical  lan- 
guage. The  lest  of  poetry,  therefore,  is 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  pleasure  it 
produces  —  a  relative  standard  of  judg- 
ment, no  doubt.  The  man  who  can,  by 
his  metrical  writing,  produce  pleasure  in 
the  mind  of  any  reader  is  protanto  a  poet. 
But  since  we  are  all  constituted  more  or 
less  after  the  same  fashion,  metrical  writ- 
ing, if  it  is  worth  anything,  must  be  capa- 
ble of  exciting  general  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  in  the  minds  of  good  judges.  If 
it  can  do  this  it  is  presumably  good  po- 
etry. But,  again,  since  contemporary 
judgment  is  liable  to  be  distracted  and 
confused  by  transitory  currents  of  feeling, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  certainly  whether 
metrical  writing  has  in  it  the  qualities  that 
please  permanently  and  generally  until  it 
has  been  tested  by  time.  When  it  has 
secured  the  approval  of  generations  of 
good  judges,  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  writer,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  pleas- 
ure which  his  verse  excites,  is  a  classic 
poet.  Nor  is  it  open  to  any  critic,  how- 
ever distinguished,  to  challenge  the  posi- 
Jlfon  which  these  poets  have  acquired, 
because  his  opinion  can  weigh  nothing 
against  the  verdict  of  time  and  common 
sense.  All  that  he  can  do  usefully  is  to 
observe  and  record  the  methods  which 
the  poet,  whatever  his  kind,  has  employed, 
and  to  apply  these  as  a  test  to  the  con- 
temporary metrical  writers  who  attempt 
composiiion  of  an  analogous  order. 

But  if  there  be  one  element  in  all  clas- 
sical poetry  which  is  relative  simply  to 
the  sense  of  the  individual,  there  is  an- 
other which  is  relative  solely  to  the  sense 
of  the  nation.     We  are  apt  to  think  of  the 


genius  of  great  poets  as  something  orig- 
inal and  per  se^  yet  any  one  who  considers 
the  matter  will  see  that  all  genuine  poetry 
springs  out  of  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  be,  as  it  is,  the  function  of  the 
poet  to  show  **  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time  his  form  and  pressure,"  he  must, 
in  order  to  do  this,  first  receive  into  his 
own  mind  the  influences  that  are  operat- 
ing on  his  age  and  time.  These  he  re- 
produces in  an  ideal  form,  and  hence 
poetry  is  as  much  the  refiectioo  of  the 
growth  of  the  national  mind  and  con- 
science, as  history  is  the  record  of  national 
life  and  action.  Spenser  shows  a  clear 
perception  of  this  truth  when  he  says  :  — 

For  deeds  do  die,  however  nobly  done. 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  de- 
cay; 

But  wise  words,  taught  in  numbers  for  to  run, 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  aye. 

To  understand,  therefore,  the  genius  of 
classical  poets,  their  relations  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  course  of 
their  nation's  literature,  and  the  causes 
that  made  them  write  in  metre  in  the  way 
they  did,  we  ought  to  be  historically  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  laws  that  seem 
everywhere  to  determine  the  progress  of 
popular  imagination. 

In  the  paper  with  which  I  opened  this 
series  I  examined  the  assertion  of  .Ma- 
caulay  that  **  as  civilization  advances  po- 
etry almost  necessarily  declines.'*  The 
proposition  is  contradicted,  as  I  showed, 
by  universal  experience,  since  the  great- 
est poems  of  the  world,  the  "iCneid," 
the  "Divine  Comedy,  "Paradise  Lost,'* 
the  plays  of  the  Greek  dramatists  and  of 
Shakespeare,  were  all  produced  in  the 
maturity  of  national  life,  while  even  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  argue  a  high 
degree  of  refinement  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  poet.  The  fact  is  indisputable,  and 
the  explanation  of  it  is  simple.  Early 
society  lacks  the  power  of  expression. 
Language  is  then  wanting  in  precise  and 
philosophical  terms,  as  well  as  in  rhyth- 
mical harmony,  and  these  no  less  than  the 
mental  qualities  which  they  imply,  judg- 
ment, design,  the  power  of  selection  and 
rejection,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  word  "taste,"  are  essential  to  the 
composition  of  a  really  great  poem. 

But  in  so  far  as  what  Macaulay  is  think- 
ing of  is  poetical  conception,  I  hold  that 
his  opinion  is  entirely  right.  The  early 
ages  of  a  nation's  life  are  the  ages  of  be- 
lief, and  belief  is  the  parent  of  poetry.  It 
is  then  when  primitive  and  warlike  habits 
prevail;  when  there  are  few  facilities  for 
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commuoicatioQ  and  comparison  of  ideas ; 
before  men  have  begun  to  observe  and 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  things,  —  that 
the  unconscious  Jife  and  liberty  of  imag- 
ination are  largest  and  fullest.  Monarch 
of  all  it  surveys,  it  employs  its  incompara- 
ble myth-making  powers  in  investing  the 
various  appearances  of  nature  with  an 
atmosphere  of  marvel  and  mystery.  As 
society  becomes  more  orderly  and  refined, 
it  is  recognized  that  many  ot  the  phenom- 
ena hitherto  ascribed  to  supernatural  agen- 
cies are  the  efiEects  of  uniform  causes; 
and  wherever  this  scientific  observation 
extends  there  is  so  much  territory  con- 
quered from  the  unconscious  creative  im- 
agination. Poets  of  genius  at  the  same 
time  arise  who,  perceiving  the  extraor- 
dinary wealth  of  material  created  for  them 
by  the  unconscious  imagination  of  their 
fathers,  utilize  this  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  sublime  inventions.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  for  example,  that  all  the  great 
poems  I  enumerated  in  the  last  paragraph 
have  their  roots  in  national  belief.  But 
the  subject  matter  of  imagination,  already 
encroached  upon  by  science,  is  thus  largely 
appropriated  by  the  poets  themselves,  so 
that  for  the  purposes  oicreation^  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  late  poet  being  much  dimin- 
ished, his  genius  is  naturally  turned 
towards  the  ethical,  didactic,  and  satiric 
orders  of  metrical  composition  —  all  of 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  the  people ;  and  in  this  sphere 
he  strives  to  compensate  for  the  lower 
range  of  his  thought  by  the  polish  and 
perfection  of  his  language.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that,  if  iMacaulay's  proposi- 
tion be  amended  so  as  to  assert  that  as 
civilization  advances  the  matter  for  poeti- 
cal creation  diminishes,  while  the  powers 
of  poetical  expression  are  multiplied,  we 
shall  have  a  correct  description  of  an  in- 
variable phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
art. 

Applying  this  general  law  to  the  course 
of  English  literature,  it  seems  to  me  we 
may  arrive  at  some  very  definite  conclu- 
sions. Throughout  its  history  the  genius 
of  our  poetry  exhibits  itself  in  two  aspects. 
Viewed  in  one  light,  it  is  seen  to  be  mys- 
tical, picturesque,  romantic;  in  the  other, 
it  appears  real,  positive,  natural.  The 
sources  uf  English  poetry  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  feudal 
system,  thuse  *' (jothic  and  monkish  foun- 
dations," as  I3urke  calls  them  in  his  vivid 
manner,  of  our  national  life;  and  on  the 
other  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  which 
has  done  so  much  to  modify  the  form 
of  the  literary  superstructure.     Moreover, 


through  the  earlier  and  greater  period  of 
our  literature,  the  period  between  Chaaccr 
and  Milton,  we  see  these  two  appareotlv 
conflicting  elements  harmoniously  fused 
and  blended  in  the  work  of  the  poets, 
though,  as  our  literature  develops,  each 
element  appears  mixed  there  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions. 

Let  me  dwell  on  this  point  with  a  little 
more  detail.  Take  the  poetry  of  Chaucer, 
for  instance.  With  him  romance,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  is  reality.  He  writes 
from  within  a  system  or  order  of  society 
which  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  he 
reflects  all  the  ideas  and  sentiments  proper 
to  that  system  with  complete  uaivetizji^ 
good  faith.  In  "  The  Parson's  Tale,"  for 
instance,  he  speaks  like  a  good  Catholic  in 
approval  of  auricular  confession  ;  **  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf"  is  full  of  the  mjrt- 
tical  morality  of  the  age ;  while  of  the 
thirty  Canterbury  pilgrims  themselves,  the 
names  of  at  least  two-thirds  express  some 
ecclesiastical  relation  which  has  no  lonj^r 
any  meaning  for  English  society.  And 
yet  the  mystical  atmosphere  in  which  he 
breathed  has  had  no  power  to  obscure  the 
clear  i magioation  of  the  poet.  The  fignres 
and  characters  of  his  imperishable  pil* 
grimage  stand  out  before  us  with  as  much 
distinctness  as  if  five  hundred  years  had 
not  intervened.  In  this  power  of  looking 
through  social  fashions  and  institutions  at 
nature,  as  she  really  is,  we  see  the  first 
traces  in  our  literature  of  the  genius  of 
the  Renaissance. 

In  Spenser  all  this  is  changed ;  the  ro- 
mantic in  his  work  predominates  over  the 
real.  The  feudal  system  is  no  longer  part 
and  parcel  of  the  national  life ;  it  hat 
become  an  allegory ^  a  philosophical  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at  by  every  gentleman  who 
desires  to  cultivate  inward  perfection* 
Throughout  the  allegory  pagan  myths  lie 
oddly  jumbled  with  mediaeval  dogmas,  and 
legendary  forms  are  employed  to  cloak 
political  allusions;  yet  all  is  somehow 
blended  so  as  to  seem  natural  and  harmcH 
nious  in  the  fairy  land  of  Spenser's  fancy. 
In  spite  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  poet 
and  the  nation,  we  feel,  as  we  read  the 
splendid  description  of  the  procession  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  the  House  of 
Pride,  how  deeply  Catholic  theology  had 
colored  the  English  imagination,  and  can 
readily  understand  that,  though  much  of 
the  sense  of  the  allegory  is  lost  to  the 
modern  world,  the  knightly  virtues  of 
Prince  Arthur  possessed  a  real  signifi- 
cance for  men  like  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and 
Essex. 

When  we  come    to    Shakespeare 
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find  a  perfect  balance  of  the  opposing 
principles.  Many  incidental  expressions 
throuorhout  his  plays,  and  notably  his  his- 
tories, prove  his  sympathies  to  have  been 
monarchical,  and  his  religious  faith  Catho- 
lic, in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  ;  while 
in  all  his  judgments  of  men  and  manners 
he  speaks  like  a  typical  Englishman  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  These  "Gothic  and 
Monkish  foundations,"  however,  are  only 
the  ground  on  which,  just  as  Scott  did 
after  him,  he  took  his  stand  to  let  his  im- 
agination build  with  more  facility  ideal 
structures  out  of  the  materials  supplied  to 
it  by  his  all-embracing  observation.  He 
does  not,  like  Chaucer,  write  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  particular  order  of  society; 
he  does  not,  like  Spenser,  inculcate  any 
special  ideal ;  he  views  nature  as  she  ap- 
pears  in  the  strongest  light  of  reason, 
common  sense,  and  imagination;  in  a 
word,  we  feel  in  his  genius,  as  in  that  of 
no  other  poet,  the  spirit  of  humanity, 

Milton's  work,  too,  shows  a  like  har- 
monious blending  of  opposites;  but  in 
him  the  centre  of  gravity  has  travelled  far 
to  the  side  of  realism.  His  subject-matter 
is  Catholic  and  romantic;  witness,  the 
whole  theme  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
those  numerous  allusions  to  the  books  of 
chivalry,  survivals  of  his  ideas  when  it 
was  in  his  mind  to  take  King  Arthur  as 
the  hero  of  an  epic  poem.  Who  can  for- 
get the  comparison  of  the  mustering  of 
the  fallen  angels  with 

what  resounds, 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights; 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel. 
Jousted  at  Aspr.imont,  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Nlorocco,  or  Trebizond, 
Or  whom  Uiscrta  sent  from  Afric shore. 
When  ChirlcMnagnc  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
At  Fontarabia. 

But  K\\^  form  of  his  imagination  is  com- 
pletely classical,  and  the  whole  bent  of  his 
individual  prejudice,,  strongly  Calvinist 
and  republican,  is  against  the  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  which  are  the 
cradle  of  romance. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  which  I  think  will  be 
acknowled;^ed  by  every  careful  student  of 
English  literature,  that  the  two  opposing 
principles  wiiich,  even  as  late  as  the  pro- 
duction of  ''Paradise  Lost,"  appear  in 
harmonious  fusion,  are,  from  Milton's 
time  up  to  our  own,  seen  in  perpetual  an- 
tagonism. During  the  eighteenth  century 
realism  completely  overpowers  romance; 
in  the  present  century  Romanticism  has 
shown  a  constantly  increasing  hostility  to 
reality.      How   is    this   remarkable    phe- 


nomenon to  be  explained  ?  What  was  it 
that  made  a  poet  like  Pope  reject  on  crit- 
ical grounds  the  principle  of  romance, 
and  men  of  such  robust  genius  as  Field- 
ing and  Johnson  encounter  anything  like 
enthusiastic  sentiment  with  dislike  and 
contempt  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this 
kind  of  spirit  was  in  the  air,  that  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  an  age  of  prose  and 
reason,  not  of  poetry ;  for  that  is  merely 
restating  the  difficulty  in  other  words,  be- 
sides overlooking  the  fact  that  the  present 
century  has  been  an  epoch  far  more  scien- 
tific and  critical  even  than  the  eighteenth, 
and  yet  the  present  century  has  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  revival  of  romance. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
that  I  have  offered  in  the  foregoing  pa- 
pers, is  that  men  of  letters,  after  the  Res- 
toration, found  themselves  confronted  by 
an  imaginative  problem  exactly  analogous 
to  the  political  difficulties  that  perplexed 
the  statesman.  Just  as  Somers  and  his 
allies  perceived  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
system  as  a  motive  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society,  and  sought  to  establish  a 
new  order  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice 
of  ancient  principle,  so  Dryden,  Addison, 
and  Pope,  finding  that  romance,  the  ideal 
reflection  of  the  feudal  spirit,  was  no 
longer  a  fitting  form  for  the  expression  of 
the  ideas  of  the  age,  modelled  their  style 
exclusively  on  forms  derived  from  the 
Renaissance. 

I  have  called  this  movement  Conserifa- 
tive  because  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
movement  in  behalf  of  order.  The  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
period  of  political  and  imaginative  an- 
archy. When  government  by  prerogative 
passed  from  the  Tudors  to  the  Stuarts, 
the  end  of  government  by  prerogative  was 
evidently  at  hand.  Similarly,  no  one  can 
study  the  poetry  of  the  merely  fashionable 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  with- 
out seeing  that  the  spirit  of  old  romance 
had  ceased  to  be  a  living  influence  on  the 
imagination.  Whether  you  turn  to  the 
rants  of  the  romantic  drama  under  Charles 
1 1,  and  James  1 1.,  or  to  the  witty  conceits 
of  the  poets  of  gallantry,  like  Suckling 
and  Rochester,  or  to  the  ghosts  of  chiv- 
alric  sentiment  in  the  love-poems  of  Cow- 
ley and  Waller,  everywhere  you  find  a 
vapid  idealism  based  on  hoUowness  and 
unreality.  The  question  for  the  creative 
genius  of  the  new  age  was  whether  some 
natural  ideal  could  not  be  constituted  be- 
tween this  lifeless  formalism  and  realism 
of  the  loathsome  kind  that  throve  so 
rankly  in  the  comedies  of  Etherege  and 
his  contemporaries.     The  answer  was  pro- 
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vided  by  the  poets  in  the  characters  of 
Achitophel  and  Zimri;  of  Atticus  and 
Sporus  and  Atossa;  in  "The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes;"  in  "The  Traveller;" 
in  "The  Village,"  and  "The  Borough;" 
and  by  the  writers  of  fiction  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  all  that 
splendid  series  of  pictures  representing 
contemporary  life  and  manners  from 
"Tom  Jones"  down  to  "Vanity  Fair." 
Throughout  this  series  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  speaks  as  clearly  in  the  new 
order  of  society  as  it  did  in  Chaucer  under 
the  feudal  system. 

Again,  the  imaginative  movement  after 
the  Restoration  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  justly  called  Conservative, 
because  it  aimed  at  preserving  the  princi- 
ple of  literary  continuity.  When  Carlyle, 
in  his  anger  with  the  shams  and  conven- 
tionalities of  English  life,  calls  out  in 
"  Sartor  Resartus  "  for  "  old  sick  society 
to  be  burned,"  and  when  in  an  analogous 
spirit,  in  order  to  emphasize  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  genuineness,  he  imports  into 
the  language  all  kinds  of  Teutonic  mon- 
strosities, we  see  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  literary  Radicalism.  The  Conserva- 
tive reformers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
never  strained  after  individualism  of  this 
kind.  Though  they  felt  that  a  great  part 
of  the  old  religious  and  military  frame- 
work of  society  was  gone  forever,  they 
sought  to  establish  the  new  social  ideals 
on  historic  foundations,  and  to  preserve 
whatever  was  noble  in  the  life  of  the  past. 
Everybody  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
this  observation  as  applied  to  Addison. 
But  it  is  applicable  even  to  Dryden,  at 
least  in  his  views  as  to  the  development 
of  language.  The  idea  of  inheritance^ 
which  is  so  prominent  in  all  the  political 
speculations  of  Burke,  is  constantly  crop- 
ping up  in  Dryden*s  literary  criticism. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  poetical  Conservatism 
of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Milton  was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser  and 
Mr.  Waller  of  P'airtax,  for  we  have  our  lineal 
descents  and  classes  as  well  as  other  families. 
SpcnscT  more  than  once  insinuates  that  the 
soul  of  Chaucer  was  transfused  into  his  body, 
and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred 
years  after  iiis  decease.  Milton  has  acknowl- 
ed^^cd  to  me  that  Spenser  was  his  original,  and 
many  besides  myself  have  heard  our  famous 
Waller  own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  IJulloigne, 
which  was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfax. 

Pope  was,  in  like  manner,  the  poetical 
son  of  Dryden ;  and  when  he  announced 
"correctness"  to  be  his  aim  in  writing, 


he  merely  signified,  by  an  epigrammatic 
phrase,  his  view  of  the  kind  o!  develop- 
ment which  the  laD|;[uage  appeared  to  bin 
to  be  still  capable  of  receiviog  at  the  his* 
toric  stage  in  which  he  found  it. 

Now,  whatever  judj|;ment  we  may  be 
inclined  to  pass  on  the  poetry  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  that,  in  all  essential  points, 
its  spirit  is  radically  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  eighteenth -century  verse.  The  latter 
reflects  the  taste  of  a  national  aristocracy, 
and  is  colored  throughout  by  the  politiol 
genius  of  the  men  who  efiPected  the  Rev<^ 
lution  of  1688;  the  former  has  a  thoosand 
points  of  contact  and  sympathy  with  the 
democratic  movement  culminatinjj;  in  the 
French  Revolution,  which  roused  sndi 
vehement  antipathy  in  the  mind  of  a  typi* 
cal  Englishman  like  Burke.  The  literary 
movement  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
constructive  movement  in  behalf  01  social 
order  in  the  sphere  of  imagination;  the 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
a  practical  assertion  of  the  unfettered  \\\> 
erties  of  the  individual  imagination.  And 
while  the  eighteenth  century  employed  the 
classical  forms  familiar  to  the  Renais- 
sance to  embody  its  positive  and  direct 
judgments  on  life  and  manners,  the  nine* 
tee  nth  century  has  striven  to  express  the 
vague  and  unsatisfied  cravings  of  imagi- 
nation, by  reviving  forms  of  romance  pe- 
culiar to  the  language  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  society.  For  all  these  reasons  I  have 
transferred  from  politics  the  term  usually 
opposed  to  the  word  Conservative,  and 
have  called  the  imaginative  revolution  of 
this  century  the  Liberal  movement  in  En- 
glish literature. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  this 
great  change  in  taste  as  the  work  of  a  few 
men  of  genius,  who  arbitrarily  turned  the 
imagination  into  new  channels;  but  the 
closer  we  look  into  the  question,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  there  was  an  influence 
'*  in  the  air,"  and  the  general  causes  which 
were  at  work  in  society  disclose  them- 
selves as  plainly  as  those  which  operated 
after  the  Restoration.  The  ruling  force  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  has  been  saidi 
was  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  which  pr^ 
served  the  social  order  produced  sponta- 
neously under  the  feudal  rigimu^  while  it 
discarded  the  outward  forms  which  ei- 
pressed  the  Catholic  and  chivalric  expres- 
sions of  life.  Dryden  and  Addison,  and 
Pope  and  Fielding  and  Johnson,  are  the 
faithful  representatives  of  their  age ;  their 
style  exhibits  many  of  the  essential  quli- 
ties  of  the  elder  writers  whose  Langvage 
they  inherit ;  vigor,  distinctness  ot  oo^ 
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line,  unerring  observation  of  nature,  bril-  general  results  of  the  movement  and  its 
liant  wit,  with  an  added  finish  and  accu-  probable  influence  on  the  future  of  En- 
racy  of  expression;  but  it  lacks   certain  glish  poetry. 

other  qualities  which  the  work  of  those  The  vein  of  mediaeval  romance  was  ex- 
predecessors  also  possessed,  pathos,  en-  hausted  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
thusiasm,  emotion,  mystery,  in  a  word —  inspiration  of  the  classical  school  failed 
romance.  Moreover,  we  find  that  as  the  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  have 
aristocratic  r^^ime  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  we  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  poetry  of 
tury  becomes  settled,  and  its  action  regu-  the  nineteenth  century  is  fed  from  more 
lar  and  mechanical,  individual  impulse  and  enduring  fountains  ?  Mr.  Arnold  has  no 
vitality  declines;  forms  and  conventions  misgivings  on  the  subject :  — 
gradually  predominate.  So,  too,  in  liter- 
ature.   Comparing  the  work  of  Darwin  and  ^  ^he  future  of  poetry  [says  he]  is  immense, 

Hay  ley  and  Pye  -  or  even  poems  of  merit  ^^^."^«  ^"  1'°^'^^'  ^*^*^"  }^  '^  ^'^""^^y  °^  l'^  ^'8^ 

1:1  „    n  Ti  ^    ui  c    \4  M        J  destmies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  nnd 

ke   ''lie   Pleasures   of    Memory"  and  an  ever  surer  and  ;urer  stay.     Inhere  is  not  a 

'  rhe   Pleasures   of  Hope  "-with  work  creed  which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited 

like  •'Absalom  and    Achitophel"  or  the  dogma  which  is  not  shown  to  be  questionable, 

"Epislle  to  Arbuthnot"  or  •'The  Travel-  not  a  received  tradition  which  does  not  threaten 

ler,"  we  feel  how  feeble  has  become  the  to  dissolve.      Our  religion   has  materialized 

impulse  of  the  once  abundant  fountains  of  itself  in  the  fact,  in  the  supposed  fact,  and  now 

the  classical   school,  and   that  the  poets  the  fact  is  failing  it.     But  for  poetry  the  idea 

who  drink  from  them  are  in  the  same  ex-  '»  everything ;  the  rest  is  a  world  of  illusion,  of 

hausted  case  as  the  last  representatives  divine  illusion      Poetry  attaches  its  emotions 

of   medievalism  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  '^/^e  idea  ;  the  idea  «  the  fact.     The  strong- 

.  est  part  of  our  religion  to-day  is  its  uncon- 

!n'    .       -1  •!  r  .u      scious  poetry. 

Contrarily,  one  sees  the  germs  01  the 

new  Romantic  school  far  back  in  the  lit-  Forbearing  any  criticism  on  the  char- 
erature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  acteristic  paradox  which  places  the  power 
are  visible  in  what  I  have  called  the  of  religion  in  poetry,  whereas  all  history 
sciiool  of  the  dilettanti,  in  the  poetry  of  shows  that  poetry  springs  out  of  religion, 
men  of  genius  like  Gray  and  Collins,  what,  let  me  ask,  are  the  grounds  for  Mr. 
where  the  imagination  appears  brooding  Arnold's  extraordinary  confidence?  Hold- 
fondly  over  the  images  of  bygone  times,  ing,  as  he  does,  that  the  metrical  compo- 
The  active  spirit  of  democracy  glows  in  sitions  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  un- 
the  provincial  poetry  of  Burns.  Rous-  deserving  of  the  name  of  poetry,  and  all 
seau's  spirit  of  philosophic  melancholy  his  sympathies  being  given  to  the  poetical 
transforms  itself  in  England  into  the  reli-  movement  originating  with  Wordsworth, 
gious  melancholy  of  Cowper.  But  all  these  it  is  plain  that  he  must  look  for  the  sup- 
external  impulses  are  at  present  qualified  ply  of  the  poetical  ideMof  which  he  speaks 
and  checked  by  that  prevailing  sense  of  to  the  Romantic  sources  in  our  literature, 
form  wliich  distinguishes  the  style  of  the  And  yet  I  should  think  no  one  can  take  a 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  survey  of  the  poetrv  of  this  century  with- 
Then  comes  the  French  Revolution,  out  being  impressed  with  the  large  amount 
and  wiialever  forces  are  at  work  in  the  of  what  is  merely  temporary,  evanescent, 
age  to  carry  the  individual  away  from  so-  particular,  in  the  Romantic  ideas  embod- 
ciety,  or  to  influence  his  mind  against  ex-  ied  in  it.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
isting  institutions,  acquire  an  enormous  romance  of  what  Carlyle  calls  Wertherism. 
impetus.  Individualism  becomes  ram-  To  Byron  this  was  a  reality;  for  the  so- 
pant  ;  liberty  is  everywhere  the  watch-  ciety  contemporary  with  Byron  it  pos- 
word  of  generous  spirits ;  it  is  the  mark  sessed  enough  of  reality  to  become  a 
of  genius  to  assail  all  kinds  of  tradition  fashion;  but  the  poet  who  should  now 
and  established  order.  The  spirit  of  the  think  of  working  the  mine  would  hardly 
age  embodies  itself  in  the  philosophic  iso-  make  his  fortune.  There  was,  again,  the 
laiion  of  Wordsworth ;  in  the  rebellion  romance  of  Jacobinism.  This  was,  in 
of  Byron  against  society;  in  the  Utopian-  Shelley's  time,  virgin  soil,  and,  as  Mr. 
ism  of  Shelley;  in  the  artistic  reaction  of  Swinburne  has  shown  us  in  his  "Songs 
Coleridge  and  Keats.  I  have  traced  in  before  Sunrise,"  it  still  produces  ideas 
previous  papers  the  various  imaginative  available  for  treatment  in  verse ;  but  any 
channels  into  which  the  rising  waters  one  may  see  that  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
forced  their  way  ;  it  is  needless  to  recapit-  ings  which  filled  the  mind  of  the  elder 
uLiie  here  what  has  been  said  ;  and  it  now  poet  with  something  like  religious  belief 
only  remains  to  endeavor  to  estimate  the  have  changed  in  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
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sor  into  a  mere  theme  for  metrical  rhet- 
oric. Once  more,  there  was  what  Words- 
worth conceived  to  be  the  romance  of 
common  life.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  what 
really  inspired  Wordsworth  was  not  com- 
mon life,  but  the  particular  group  of  ro- 
mantic and  patriotic  associations  con- 
nected with  his  own  birthplace;  nor  has 
any  one  since  been  able  to  bend  the  bow 
of  the  Ulysses  of  the  Lakes.  Lastly,  there 
was  romance  pure  and  simple,  and  those 
who  would  test  the  difiEerence  in  Romantic 
temperature  between  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  the  century  have  only  to  com- 
pare Marmion  and  William  of  Deloraine 
with  the  revived  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  feudal  age  in  England, 
a  real  being,  though  with  a  touch  of  melo- 
drama —  impiger^  iracundus^  inexorabiliSy 
acer;  in  the  other,  ideal  figures,  which 
had  some  verisimilitude  for  the  feudal 
times  in  which  they  were  conceived,  but 
which,  in  these  latter  days,  in  spite  of 
their  admirably  picturesque  equipment, 
can  scarcely  disguise  the  democratic  and 
commercial  nature  of  their  origin.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  the  materials  of  romance 
go,  there  scarcely  seems  to  be  promise  of 
a  boundless  future  for  poetry. 

If  we  look  at  the  form  in  which  the 
ideas  of  romance  are  expressed,  in  other 
words,  at  the  question  of  poetical  diction, 
our  conclusions  will  not  be  very  different. 
Dryden,  after  the  Restoration,  had  sought 
to  fix  the  standard  of  poetic  diction  by 
modelling  it  on  the  style  of  the  best  au- 
thors in  the  language  qualified  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  best  society  of  the  time.  He 
thus  provided  for  the  principles  both  of 
stabilty  and  development.  To  Words- 
worth, however,  this  literary  and  social 
standard  appeared  too  artificial.  He 
wanted  a  larger  liberty.  It  was  his  ob- 
ject, 

along  Life's  common  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  to  siray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

As  a  follower  of  Rousseau,  he  held  that 
the  language  of  poetry  should  be  founded 
not  on  literature  or  the  forms  of  refined 
society,  but  on  the  idiom  of  the  peasantry. 
As  a  philosopher,  desiring  to  make  poetry 
reflective,  he  sought  to  break  down  the 
distinctions  between  the  language  of  po- 
etry and  the  language  of  prose.  He  has 
had  many  followers,  and  a  generation  ago 
volumes  of  philosophy  in  verse  were  much 
more  common  than  they  are  at  present. 
But  the  movement  was  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  art.  Of  metrical  composi- 
tions of  this  kind  the  reader  instinctively 


asks,  **Why  were   they  not   writteo  id 
prose. 

The  movement  initiated  by  Coleridge 
and  Keats  was  also  a  rebound  from  the 
standard  of  Dryden,  but  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent direction.  Their  aim  was  to  set 
the  imagination  free  by  reraoving  it  from 
all  contact  with  modern  life,  and  they 
therefore  looked  for  literary  models  as 
free  as  possible  from  contemporary  asso- 
ciations. These  they  found  in  the  early 
Romantic  poetry  of  the  nation,  where  the 
spirit  of  feudal  romance  is  still  strongs, 
and  the  language,  highly  charged  with 
metaphor,  has  not  yet  come  to  maturity. 
Drenching  themselves  in  this  atmosphere, 
they  sought  to  combine  certain  dreamlike 
associations  of  Romantic  ideas  in  musical 
movements  of  metre  and  picturesque  com- 
binations of  words. 

One  might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the 
inexhaustible  variety  of  literary  Romantic 
themes  would  give  scope  for  an  almost 
boundless  extension  of  the  art  of  poetry 
to  those  who  simply  seek  to  develop  in  it 
the  elements  of  painting  and  music.  Yet 
though  the  movement  begun  bv  Coleridge 
and  Keats  was  continued  with  exquisite 
skill  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  earlier  po- 
ems, and  though  it  has  received  a  yet  fur- 
ther development  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti,  no 
one,  I  should  think,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  works  of  the  two 
latest  representatives  of  the  Romantic 
school  there  is  far  less  liberty  of  imagi- 
nation. In  **  The  Ancient  Mariner  "and 
in  **St.  Agnes'  Eve"  the  rapid  succession 
of  musical  ideas,  or  the  rich  coloring 
of  the  verbal  imagery,  carries  us  away 
into  dreamland.  But  in  a  ballad  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  or  Mr.  Rossetti,  the  effect 
is  quite  different.  What  primarilv  im- 
presses the  reader  is  the  extraorainary 
skill  shown  by  the  poet  in  the  imitation 
of  antique  forms  ;  we  are  always  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  artist;  it  is  plaio 
that  he  is  thinking  less  of  the  theme  itself 
than  of  its  capacities  for  enabling  him  to 
display  his  powers  of  word-painting  or  of 
metre-music. 

All  these  symptoms  seem  to  me  to  point 
to  but  one  conclusion.  As  the  classical 
and  Conservative  movement  in  English 
literature  exhausted  itself  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  so  the  inspiration  of  the 
Romantic  school  is  now  failing,  and  the 
Liberal  movement  in  our  literature,  as 
well  as  in  our  politics,  is  beginning  to 
languish.  Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cline at  all  difficult  to  comprehend.  The 
Liberal  movement  was  a  practical  protest 
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on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  Newton,  as  well  as  the  Reformation  and 
imagination  —  a  protest  against  the  tram-  the  Revolution  of  1688,  could  not  find 
mels  of  form  and  convention  which,  at  adequate  expression  in  those  romantic 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  forms  which  the  fashionable  poets  of  the 
stifling  life  and  nature  and  simplicity,  seventeenth  century  employed  to  decorate 
But  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  the  expiring  spirit  of  mediaevalism.  They 
it  has  grown  to  be  a  revolt  against  soci-  faced  nature  boldly,  and  wrote  about  it  in 
ety.  Forgetful  that  the  source  of  poetry,  metre  directly  as  they  felt  it ;  hence  their 
as  of  the  language  which  is  its  vehicle,  conception,  such  as  it  is,  is  founded  00 
lies  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  the  reality;  the  portraits  of  Zimri  the  states- 
nation  to  which  they  belong,  our  latter-  man,  and  Atticus  the  man  of  letters,  are, 
day  poets  have  sought  to  turn  poetry  into  in  their  own  kind,  as  ideally  true  as  Chau* 
the  ideal  of  the  individual,  instead  of  cer's  good  parson  and  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
being  what  it  once  was,  the  ideal  of  soci-  let  The  ideal  was,  no  doubt,  too  cold, 
ety.  Hence  the  revival  of  forms  and  unemotional,  and  repressive,  nor  is  it  at 
methods  of  poetical  diction  proper  to  by-  all  wonderful  that  the  men  who  lived 
gone  ages.  The  present  direction  of  the  through  the  fever  of  the  Revolutionary 
movement  is  contrary  to  nature.  In  its  period  should  have  rebounded  into  Ro- 
craving  for  unlimited  liberty  of  imagina-  maaticism.  That  period  was  essentially 
tion  our  latest  school  of  metrical  writing  a  lyrical  one,  when  poets  were  moved  to 
is  aiming  at  an  unattainable  ideal.  The  write  about  their  own  feelings  and  ideas, 
author  of  **  Marius  the  Epicurean"  —  a  rather  than  about  things.  But  now  that 
book  full  of  fine  genius  and  imagination  —  the  atmosphere  has  sensibly  cooled ;  now 
himself  a  Liberal  in  the  region  of  art,  that  the  poet  is  beginning  to  aim  again  at 
shows  a  far  truer  perception  of  the  nature  invention  and  creation,  it  is  all-important 
of  the  problem  which  the  modern  poet  has  to  be  sure  that  we  have  solid  and  positive 
to  solve.  conceptions  of  Datore  on  which  to  build 

Homer  had  said  [so  he  writes] : —  i"k     .u  *    *l      1.      j  »*  •       1         j 

^,  .,,     ,,  .    ,    ^    -,  0   n'    1.  X  "  On  the  other  hand.  If  wc  are  Simply  and 

OUoredfiA^fievocnoh^iSeveeo^h^rdcuca^       3^,^,    positive,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 

'E^  deKcU  avTol  ^aivov  em  t^ijyfuvL  e^aic.  ^'^"**  at  all.    The  exclusively  tcientific 

.    ,  ,  .      .      ,  J    .  J  order  which  the  philosophers  who  have 

And  hovv  poetic  the  simple  mcident  seemed  appropriated  the  title  of  positive  would 

told  just  thus  :  Homer  was  always  telling  things  .^^  /  .        .    ^^rVremote  from 

in  tins  manner.     And  one  niight  think  there  •»'F*'»'=  "F"" '^^'^'^V  •*»  "»"•«'  icmvic  nviu 

had  l)een  no  effort  there  ;  thai  it  was  but  the  ^"«  ""^^"^y  ^^  ?*^"^f »  ^''»  **  '^**^  ®^  human 

almost  mechanical  transcript  of  a  time  intrin-  tJature,  than  the  Wildest  extravagances  of 

sically  and  naturally  poetic,  in  which  one  could  the  *•  Arabian  Nights."     The  revolt  of  the 

hardly  have  spoken  at  all  without  ideal  effect,  Romantic   school  against  the  excessive 

or  the  sailors  have  pulled  down  their  boat  realism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ought 

without  making  a  picture  **in  the  great  style,"  to  prove  that,  afortioH^  men  will  not  tol- 

against  a  sky  charged  with  marvels.  Must  not  grate  an  intellectual  system  from  which 
an  age,  itself  thus  ideal,  have  counted  for  more  ^jj^  mystical  and  religious  element  is  alto- 
than  half  of  the  whole  work  ?  ^^^1,^;:  excluded. 

Undoubtedly  it  must ;  in  the  early  ages       In  an  ancient  nation  like  ours,  moved 

of  society  the  atmosphere  of  imagination  by    instincts  and   beliefs    of   which    the 

is  universal  and  its  pressure  is  equal  on  origin  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  analy- 

all  sides.     In  later  times,  as  science  and  sis,   the  progress  of  imagination   keeps 

refinement  advance,  the  pressure  dimin-  pace   with   the  development  of  society; 

ishes  ;  but  in  every  age  there  are  certain  and  just  as  in  the  political  world  it  is  be- 

ideal  perceptions  of  nature  which  are  com-  coming  more  and   more  evident  that  a 

mon   to  every  individual;   and    he   who  union  must  be  effected  between  the  prin« 

realizes  these  most  strongly  and  expresses  ctples  of  Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  so 

them  in  metre  most  naturally,  is  the  clas-  the  best  hopes  for  the  future  of  poetry 

sical  poet.  seem  to  lie  in  a  reconciliation  between 

It  is  this  positive  ideal  spirit,  prevailing  the  positive  and    romantic  elements  of 

in  the  best  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  the  imagination.    There  is  no  essential 

tury,  which  al!  metrical  composers  of  the  contradiction  between  the  two  principles. 

risin;^  ^^eneration  might  study  with  advan-  Mr.  William  Morris,  indeed,  one  of  those 

ta<^'c.     The  men  of  genius  in  that  age  felt  who  has  done  the  most  to  develop  the 

that  the   spirit  which   had   produced  the  Romantic    movement    pure   and  simple, 

pliiiosopl.y  of   Bacon,  the   psychological  urges  as  an  apology  for  reviving  the  ex* 

speculations  of  Locke,  the  discoveries  of  ternal  manner  of  Chaucer  that  the  present 
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is  "an  empty  day."  But  of  no  society  in 
which  men  retain,  even  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree, the  power  of  formin;;  ideal  cooceph 
tions  can  this  justly  be  said.  If  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  action  out  of  which  spring  the 
epic  and  the  drama  lano^uishes,  if  the 
ethical  standard  of  society  decays,  yet  the 
historic  conscience  of  the  nation  has  the 
satiric  form  in  which  to  embody  itself, 
and  Juvenal's  scornful  question,  Quid 
ma^is  HeracUasf  has  profound  signifi- 
cance as  an  answer  to  all  those  who,  in  a 
declining  age,  cry  to  poetry  to  "simply 
tell  the  most  hearteasing  things.**  Hut  we 
are  not  living  under  a  Domitian.  We  are 
all  of  us  conscious,  Mr.  Morris  as  much 
as  any  man,  of  imaginative  impulses  from 
without;  what  is  wanting  is  the  genius  to 
conceive  and  construct  some  ideal  which 
shall  **show  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time  his  form  and  pressure."  Doubtless 
it  is  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty  in  an 
era  of  steam,  electricity,  and  cheap  litera- 
ture, in  an  age  of  appearances,  when 
everytliing  seems  to  take  a  momentary 
shape  and  then  to  be  forgotten,  to  dis- 
cover the  element  of  the  real,  the  perma- 
nent, the  classical  —  the  ideal  element, 
that  is  to  say,  which  is  relative  not  only  to 
the  individual  but  to  society.  Yet  such 
an  clement  there  must  be  somewhere ;  and 
within  this  ideal  region,  whatever  it  may 
be,  are  the  limits  of  the  just  liberties  of 
the  poet. 

To  attempt  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
poetic  liberty  would  be  foolish ;  but,  as  a 
practical  conclusion  to  these  papers,  I  will 
venture  to  indicate  two  points  in  which  I 
think  that  the  reappearance  of  the  posi- 
tive element  in  poetic  creation,  and  an  in- 
creased attention  to  classical  models  would 
exercise  a  vitalizing  influence  on  the  art. 
In  the  first  place  we  should  recognize  the 
soundness  of  Dryden*s  principle  uf  poetic 
diction.     It  is   true  that  the  principle  is 
essentially  aristocratic,  and  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  its  proving  artificial  in  its  ap- 
plication ;  it  is  true,  too,  that  Wordsworth, 
yielding;  to  the  democratic  impulse,  and  to 
the  desire  to  be  natural^  strove  to  break 
down  what  he  regarded  as  the  arbitrary 
barriers  between  the  language  of  poetry  ' 
and  the  language  of  prose;  but  it  is  no' 
less   true   that    the  counter-movement  of ! 
Colericl;:e  and  Keats  proves  that  the  poet- " 
ical    instinct    insists    on    the   distinction  | 
between  the  two  methods  of  expression. '. 
The  purely  literary  standard   erected  by  I 
Coleriii;;e   and    Keats    has    been    carried 
for  war  (.1  by  successive  modern  poets  with  j 
great  .iriiitic  skill  and  invention  ;  tlie  mis- 
chief of  it  is  that  those  who  hold  by  it,  \ 


ignoring  the  social  principle  of  Dryden, 
the  usus  of  Horace,  and  conceotrating 
their  energies  solely  on  the  construction 
of  new  metres,  or  new  metrical  combina- 
tions of  words,  help  to  exhaust  the  virility 
and  stunt  the  growth  of  the  language.  An 
attempt  to  restore  the  habit  of  writing 
naturally,  yet  with  the  distinctions  proper 
to  verse,  would  probably  lead  to  a  revival 
of  the  simj^ler  iambic  movements  of  En* 
glish  in  metres  historically  established  in 
our  literature.  How  readily  such  metres 
mould  themselves  to  the  social  idiom  of 
the  time  may  be  seen  from  Byron's  use  of 
the  Spenser  stanza  in  his  noble  reflections 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  "Childe 
Harold,"  and  of  the  otfava  rima  in  the 
description  of  the  shipwreck  in  "Don 
Juan." 

Again,  a  study  of  the  classical  poets 
would  re-establish  those  habits  of  instinc- 
tive judgment  which  enable  the  metrical 
writer  to  discern  the  boundaries  and  rela- 
tions between  the  sphere  of  poetry  and 
the  sphere  of  science.  What  one  aomires 
in  the  work  of  Homer  and  i£schylus  and 
Aristophanes  and  Virgil  and  Juvenal,  and 
in  the  English  poets  who  most  resemble 
them,  in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Dryden  and  Scott,  is  the  power  of  repr(> 
ducing  the  idea  of  external  nature,  and 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  poet  in 
his  creation.  I  n  modern  poetry  one  finds, 
on  the  contrary,  perpetual  self-conscious* 
ness,  opinions,  theories,  philosophies, 
broken  lights  reflected  from  many  minds, 
but  not  the  distinct  idea  of  an  external 
world.  Why  is  this.^  Is  it  not  that  the 
old  poets  started  from  a  basis  of  positive 
acceptance,  while  the  modern  poet  writes 
in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  ?  Since  Words* 
worth's  time  the  poets  have  universally 
adopted  the  method  of  introspection,  and 
have  introduced  into  their  art  the  princi- 
ple of  analysis  which  is  the  proper  in- 
strument of  science.  The  man  of  science 
begins  his  investigation  with  doubt  be- 
cause he  hopes  to  end  with  certainty;  but 
the  poet  whose  object  is  to  create  must 
necessarily  build  on  a  foundation  of  be- 
lief. The  ideal  creator  in  prose  or  verse 
who  seeks  to  represent  the  real  character, 
the  positive  life,  of  the  nation  —  some- 
thing necessarily  very  different  from  the 
kaleidoscopic  thoughts  about  itself  which 
it  reads  daily  in  the  newspapers  —  will 
draw  his  inspiration  not  simply  from  bis 
own  individual  mind,  but  from  national 
instinct,  conscience,  memory,  fountains 
which  lie  far  back  in  the  infancy  of  the 
community,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  anal- 
ysis.    In  respect  of  this  inspiration^  poets 
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are  not  free  aorents ;  the  freedom  of  true 
genius  is  shown  by  constructing,  from  the 
conceptions  of  nature  with  which  the 
muse  supplies  her  favorites,  a  form  of  ex- 
pression unaffected  in  thought,  masculine 
in  diction,  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the 
lano[uage  and  the  scientific  requirements 
of  the  age. 

William  John  Courthope. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

SUSANNA  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

Early  next  day  Susy  was  standing  at 
the  gate  of  the  villa.  After  the  events  of 
the  night  before,  they  had  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  go 
home  at  once.  And  Tempy,  agitated  and 
surrendering,  had  written  to  her  lover  to 
meet  them.  Susy  knew  that  her  mother 
would  approve  of  the  engagement,  but  she 
was  doubting  how  she  could  best  break 
to  her  the  news  of  their  approaching  de* 
parture.  She  herself  was  loth  enough  to 
go.  Her  heart  was  not  light,  she  could 
not  feel  as  Tempy  did,  whose  new  life  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  English  shores. 
Whereas  il  seemed  to  Susy  as  if  she  was 
leaving  all  hers  behind  —  her  true  inter- 
est, her  truest  self;  as  she  drove  along 
she  wondered  whether  she  should  see  Max 
presently,  and  be  able  to  tell  him  of  all 
that  had  happened,  and  of  the  great  deter- 
mination they  had  come  to.  She  won- 
dered what  he  would  say,  how  he  would 
look  —  approving  ?  disapproving  ?  Would 
he  be  in  the  same  mood  as  when  he  had 
left  them  the  night  before?  She  found 
no  answer  to  her  question.  The  villa  was 
silent  and  deserted,  and  as  she  crossed 
the  garden  she  saw  that  the  studio  win- 
dows were  closed,  as  well  as  Madame's 
kitchen  doors.  She  went  in  at  the  pas- 
sage, passed  through  the  Marneys' dining- 
room,  where  the  breakfast  things  were 
still  upon  the  table,  and  so  came  into  the 
little  sitting-room  where  she  found  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Marney  was  lying  on  the 
old  yellow  sofa ;  for  once  she  was  not  at 
work.  Mikey  and  Dermy's  piles  of  un- 
derclothing lay  ripped  unheeded,  seams 
opening  wide,  upon  a  chair.  Their  mother 
was  leaning  back  with  her  hands  upon  her 
lap,  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  and  a  news- 
paper lay  upon  the  table. 

**  I  think  I  am  better,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 


Marney  peacefully,  like  a  person  going  on 
with  a  sentence  already  begun.  **  Ma- 
dame has  been  in  to  sit  with  me.  She 
has  been  reading  to  me.  I  have  heard  all 
about  St  Cloud.  Max  du  Pare  came  for 
a  minute  last  night,  and  brought  me  news 
of  you  all.  What  a  lovely  day  you  have 
had  for  your  walk  I  Marney  is  at  the  Tui- 
leries  to^ay.  Yes,  indeed,  M.  de  Mornv 
sent  for  him.  You  don't  know  how  much 
they  all  think  of  his  opinion.  Nobody 
knows  more  about  politics  than  he  does ; 
I  wish  he  understood  his  own  affairs  half 
as  well  as  those  of  Europe,"  said  Mrs. 
Marney,  with  a  sigh  and  something  of  her 
old  manner.  As  Susy  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer light,  against  the  green  of  the  win- 
dows, with  all  her  black  rippling  round 
her,  the  mother  looked  fondly  and  proudly 
at  her  daughter.  **What  a  beautiful 
cloak  that  is,  my  child,  how  well  your  wid- 
ow's mourning  becomes  you  1 "  Susanna 
blushed  up  crimson. 

**Oh,  don't,  mamma,  don't  say  such 
things." 

**  Why,  the  colonel  always  liked  you  to 
look  well  and  becomingly  dressed,"  said 
Mrs.  Marney.  *'  I  used  to  tell  him  it  was 
he,  not  you,  that  cared  for  the  bonnets.  I 
myself  like  pretty  things,  I  can  sometimes 
think  of  your  clothes,  Susy,  when  I  can't 
look  at  my  own  for  worry.  I  was  upset 
yesterday ;  the  police  came  just  after  Max 
was  gone.  Madame  was  in  a  terrible 
taking,  and  talked  some  nonsense  about 
Marney." 

**What  nonsense,  mamma?"  Susy 
asked. 

**  Oh  1  we  have  made  it  up,"  Mrs.  Mar- 
ney said,  taking  Susy's  hand  and  stroking 
it.  **  Max,  like  a  good  fellow,  brought 
her  in  this  morning.  Well,  what  have 
you  got  to  tell  me  ?  I  see  there  is  some- 
thing by  your  face." 

When  Susy  began,  with  no  little  reluc- 
tance, to  break  her  own  news  she  found 
that  her  mother  received  it  better  than 
she  had  dared  to  hope.  **So  you  hai'e 
made  it  all  right  for  the  poor  girl.  I  am 
glad  of  that,  my  Susy;  it's  ill  work  parting 
those  whom  God  has  joined  together.  I 
shall  miss  you  sorely ;  but  promise  roe  to 
come  back  if  ever  I  want  you.  Promise, 
Susy,  and  I  shall  not  fash  over  the  part- 
ing," and  Susy  eagerly  promised.  **  Ob, 
mamma,  any  time,  any  time." 

**  I    can    keep    the  boys  a  few    days 
longer,"  Mrs.  Marney  continued.  **  Caron 
is  going  over  to  England  next  week,  and 
he  will  leave   them  at  school  for  me. 
Mrs.  Marney  was  very  tender,  very  moth 
erly,  but  absent  in  manner.    **  Is  that  Ma< 
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dame's  voice  ?  "  she  said  uneasily.  "  Don't 
wait,  Susy,  you  must  have  so  much  to  see 
to."  Hut  almost  as  she  spoke,  Madame 
appeared  upon  the  threshold,  concen- 
trated, forbidding  in  aspect.  When  she 
saw  Susanna  standing  near  her  mother's 
sofa,  Madame  stopped  short,  stared  fix- 
edly, and  immediately  turned  and  walked 
away  out  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Marney 
flushed  up,  then  laughed  at  Susy's  look  of 
bewilderment.  "  I  did  not  want  her  to 
see  you  here,  Susy."  And  when  Susy 
asked  what  it  meant,  "  She  has  got  some 
nonsense  in  her  head  —  people  trouble 
themselves  too  much  about  other  people's 
affairs,"  was  all  Mrs.  Marney  said,  and 
then  she  kissed  her  daughter's  face,  hold- 
ing it  between  both  her  hands  and  looking 
into  her  eyes  as  tenderly  as  if  Susy  had 
still  been  a  child  depending  on  her  for 
everything.  Mrs.  Marney  promised  to 
come  up  with  the  boys,  and  to  say  good- 
bye next  day  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mar- 
ney was  gone.  Susy  would  gladly  have 
remained  longer,  she  hoped  to  have  seen 
Max  before  she  left;  she  wanted  an  ex- 
planation with  Madame ;  but  her  mother 
seemed  only  anxious  to  hurry  her  away ; 
for  one  moment  at  the  door  did  Mrs.  Mar- 
ney detain  her  wistfully,  and  in  that  mo- 
ment Susy  found  courage  to  say  in  a  low 
voice,  **  Mamma,  you  will  tell  Mr.  Max 
we  are  going.  We  expect  him  too,  to  say 
good-bye."  Then  Mrs,  Marney  flung  her 
arms  around  Susy's  neck  and  began  to 
cry. 

'*  Ah,  poor  Max !  he  will  miss  you,  but 
not  so  much  as  I  shall.  Oh  I  remember, 
I  must  always  count  on  you  for  my  boys, 
Susy ;  you  are  young,  but  no  younger 
than  I  was  when  I  was  left  a  widow,  and 
I  took  my  own  course,  and  it  has  been  a 
hard  life,  but  indeed  I  would  not  change 
it,"  said  the  faithful,  inconsequent  woman. 
"  Go,  darling,  go." 

Poor  Susy  drove  home  disappointed 
and  perplexed  by  her  visit,  and  wondering 
at  the  meaning  of  it  all.  She  was  used  to 
her  motlier's  ways,  used  to  the  mysteries 
of  that  household  from  which  she  had  so 
thankfully  escaped.  She  could  imagine, 
alas  !  what  good  reason  her  mother  might 
have  to  try  to  avoid  a  meeting  between 
Mr.  Marney  and  herself,  but  Madame  du 
Fare's  behavior  distressed  and  troubled 
her.  Some  crisis  had  occurred,  of  that 
she  was  assured.  They  were  all  against 
her,  her  mother  and  Madame  and  that 
hait'ful  Mnrney.  People  in  an  excited 
and  abnormal  condition  are  quickly  sus- 
piciou^,  and  Susy  crimsoned  at  the 
thought  that  it  must  all  have  to  do  with 


her  friendship  for  Max.  Ah  t  what  busi- 
ness was  it  of  theirs?  If  only  she  coald 
have  seen  him  once  more;  if  only  he  had 
come  to  her!  Then  she  felt  that  ever]r- 
thing  would  have  been  plain. 

Mrs.  Dymond  found  active  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure  going  on  when 
she  reached  the  hotel,  and  a  general  coo* 
fusion  of  Wilkins  among  the  bandboxes, 
of  parcels  without  number,  and  milliners- 
in-waiting.  Tempy  was  writin;;  io  the 
drawing-room,  and  looking  up  with  a  face 
so  changed,  so  radiant  with  transient 
beauty  and  happiness  that  Susy  could 
scarcely  believe  that  was  the  Tempy  she 
had  known  all  along.  **  I  have  had  a  tel- 
egram," said  Tempy.  **  Charlie  will  meet 
us  at  Folkestone  the  day  after  tomor- 
row;" and,  **0h!  Susy,  Mr.  Baggioal 
came  this  morning  and  Monsieur  da 
Pare.  I  was  very  civil  indeed,  and  nice 
to  them  both.  They  want  to  take  us 
somewhere  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  and 
M.  du  Pare  is  coming  on  to  the  Louvre 
afterwards,  so  he  will  have  all  day  loo^  to 
say  good-bye,  as  we  don't  leave  till  after 
dinner." 

Susy  didn't  answer.  She  sat  dowa 
rather  wearily,  he  had  been  there,  she  was 
glad  of  that,  even  though  she  had  missed 
him;  but  at  the  same  time  she  had  an 
odd  feeling  of  some  intangible,  unrecog- 
nized trouble  at  hand,  one  to  be  avoided, 
not  faced,  to  be  fled  from,  never  to  be 
realized.  All  day  long  the  thought  pos- 
sessed her  while  she  packed  and  paid  and 
parted,  and  settled  the  various  details  of 
their  going. 

Du  Pare  saw  Susy  again  that  evening 
though  she  did  not  see  him.  Susy  and 
Tempy,  with  Phrasie  between  them,  were 
driving  at  foot  pace  along  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  They  were  rolling  home  from 
the  Arc,  behind  which  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, a  huge  dropping  globe  of  limpid  fire. 
Max  had  been  staring  at  the  glories  that 
were  lighting  up  the  Arc,  and  its  stony 
chariots,  and  heroic  memories,  while  the 
triumphal  clouds  above  were  heaped  in  a 
present  apotheosis  of  splendor  and  com- 
memoration. The  victors  and  victoresses 
of  this  present  generation  were  compla- 
cently driving  out  in  the  soft  evening  air, 
after  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  issuing  from 
their  houses,  or  strolling  leisurely  or  rest- 
ing on  the  benches  along  the  way.  Many 
of  the  passers  by  looked  up  at  the  two 
English  ladies  in  their  equipage  with  the 
pretty  blue  eyed  child  between  them. 
Among  these  came  Max  du  Pare,  trudg- 
ing home  from  M.  Caron's  with  a  port- 
folio under  his  arm  containing  his  com* 
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pleted  work.  Susy  did  not  see  him,  but 
he  saw  her,  and  the  prosperous  serenity 
of  the  lilile  party  struck  him  painfully, 
and  the  carria^je  seemed  to  him  somehow 
to  be  rolling  and  rolling  away  right  away 
out  of  his  life. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 
SAYING  GOOD  BYE. 

Mr.  Bagginal  was  also  of  the  farewell 
party.  They  were  to  breakfast  at  a  cer- 
tain old-fashioned  caf^  near  the  Pantheon, 
which  Du  Pare  liad  recommended,  and  to 
adjourn  to  the  Louvre  for  one  last  morn- 
ing in  the  galleries  which  already  seemed 
so  familiar.  That  last  day  in  Paris,  the 
lights,  the  streets,  the  caf^  with  its  shin- 
ing tables  and  deep  vvindows  and  criss- 
cross shadows,  the  blazing  gardens  with- 
out, long  haunted  Susy,  who  was  destined 
to  live  so  many  of  these  hours  again  and 
again,  in  other  scenes  and  other  surround- 
ings. She  had  met  Max  with  an  effort, 
trying  to  be  calm.  Alas  !  her  effort  to  be 
wise  and  calm  only  revived  for  him  the 
memory  of  that  stiff,  doll  like  Susanna 
who  used  to  seem  so  meaningless  once. 
Now  he  knew  belter,  he  did  not  think  her 
meaningless  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  attached 
too  much  meaning  to  her  coldness. 

As  they  all  sat  at  their  table  with  the 
snowy  cloth  by  the  grated  window,  Mr. 
Bagginal  and  Jo  kept  up  the  ball;  Tempy 
was  too  happy,  Susanna  was  too  sad,  to 
talk  very  much. 

'*  I  shall  be  coming  over  to  see  my  peo- 
ple in  a  few  weeks,"  said  the  attach^.  **  I 
hope  I  shall  find  you  at  Crowbeck,  Mrs. 
Dymond." 

**That  is  all  right,"  said  Jo.  "You 
must  come  and  see  us,  and  you  too,  Du 
Pare.     W^hen   shall    vou  be   in    England 


again  r 
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But  Du  Pare  did  not  respond  very 
warmly.  He  felt  some  jar,  some  con- 
straint in  this  semblance  of  a  meeting. 
**  I  don't  like  making  plans,"  he  said  ab- 
ruptly ;  '*  plans  are  for  landed  proprietors 
and  diploinals ;  we  working  men  are 
obliged  to  take  things  as  they  come.*' 

"Here  come  the  cutlets,"  cried  Bag- 
ginal, who  thought  Max's  sallies  not  in 
the  best  taste.  Susy,  too,  was  vaguely 
vexed  by  his  roughness.  Things  mended 
a  little  when  they  reached  the  Louvre. 
The  work  of  great  men,  which  makes  a 
home  for  us  in  strange  places,  is  often  not 
unlike  a  living  presence,  influencing  us, 
just  as  some  people  do,  calling  something 
that  is  our  best  selves  into  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  highest  art 
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which  is  like  nature,  bringing  people  into 
a  different  state  of  being,  sweeping  away 
the  reticences,  the  hesitations,  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  life.  The  different  man- 
ners and  ways  of  men  and  women  are 
realities  in  their  way,  but  they  scarcely 
count  when  the  greater  truths  prevail. 

Max  walked  ahead,  suddenly  more  at 
home  and  more  at  ease;  he  led  the  way 
from  room  to  room,  from  one  eventful 
picture  to  another,  and  yet  all  the  time  as 
he  went  along  the  voice  of  that  night  be- 
fore was  haunting  him  still,  and  even 
while  he  was  speaking  he  sometimes  broke 
off  abruptly  to  listen  to  it.  "  She  is  going 
from  you,"  this  voice  still  said;  "she 
might  be  yours,  she  might  remain."  Per- 
haps some  vein  of  English  blood  had 
taught  Max  to  feel  for  women  some  deep- 
er, more  tender  sentiment  than  the  pas- 
sionate ferment  of  romantic  admiration 
and  excitement  which  seems  to  play  an 
all-important  part  in  France  (if  we  are  to 
judge  by  its  yellow  and  bilious  literature); 
some  gentler  and  more  noble  instinct  was 
in  his  heart  than  that  strange  emotion 
which,  according  to  these  same  observers, 
belongs  to  anyone  but  to  a  wife  —  to  a 
passing  dream,  to  a  flaunting  veniality. 
Whereas  (according  to  these  same  rec- 
ords) for  the  mothers  of  their  homes,  for 
the  companions  of  their  life,  a  family  law- 
yer's acquiescence,  their  parents',  their 
grandparents'  approbation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered first  and  foremost  —  human  na- 
ture, instinctive  feeling,  last  and  least. 

But  Max  was  but  half  a  Frenchman, 
after  all,  as  he  walked  along  by  Susy's 
side  through  the  long  galleries.  They 
came  down  from  the  glowing  pictures  into 
the  cool,  stony  halls  below,  and  passed 
from  one  century  to  another  with  a  few 
lingering  steps.  The  tombs  of  Egyptian 
kings  and  warriors  lined  their  way;  then 
came  the  tokens  and  emblems  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  with  all  its  pomp  of  fune- 
real rite ;  followed  by  the  bland  and  lovely 
emblems  of  the  Greeks,  those  stately  fig- 
ures still  treading  the  earth  in  some  im- 
mortal fashion,  while  the  present  waves 
of  life  flow  on,  washing  away  the  relics  of 
the  past  as  they  flow. 

Max  looked  at  the  woman  he  loved,  as 
she  was  standing  before  the  statue  of 
some  bygone  nymph.  The  young  man, 
who  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a  lover,  made 
a  mental  note  of  the  two  —  the  stony,  im- 
passive nymph,  the  noble  human  being 
so  wistfully  radiant.  Susy  felt  his  eyes 
upon  her,  and  as  some  feel  the  sunshine 
kindling  their  chilled  veins,  so  to  her  un- 
acknowledged perplexities  that  bright,  odd 
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glance,  part  sympathetic,  part  scrutiniz- 
ing, seemed  to  bring  reassurance  and  to 
give  life  to  her  very  soul.  That  one  mo- 
ment was  the  best  of  all  those  moments; 
almost  immediately  a  look,  a  something, 
a  nothing,  seemed  to  come  between  them 
again. 

Long  after,  an  eau  forte^  signed  Max- 
well, had  a  great  success,  and  was  for  a 
time  to  be  seen  in  the  window  of  every 
art  shop  in  London.  It  was  very  slight, 
but  also  very  complete.  The  stony  statue 
was  faithfully  copied,  its  grace  and  sol- 
emn life  were  repeated  as  it  stood  upon 
its  pedestal  with  its  finger  on  its  lips; 
and  a  woman,  also  draped  in  flowing  folds, 
also  bareheaded,  and  with  a  strange  like- 
ness to  the  marble,  stood  with  innocent 
eyes  gazing  up  at  the  stone  that  recalled 
her  who  once  was  a  woman  too,  who  was 
now  only  a  goddess,  but  still  somehow 
whispering  of  the  beauty  and  of  the  love 
of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hagginal,  loth  to  go,  had  to  say 
good-bye  presently,  and  return  to  his  em- 
bassy. His  departure  scattered  them  all. 
Susy  felt  a  strange  impatience  of  this 
long-drawn  leave-taking.  She  wanted  to 
get  it  over,  and  to  escape  from  Tempy*s 
eyes  and  Jo's  ;  she  was  not  herself,  her 
nerves  were  irritated,  and  the  restraint 
she  put  upon  herself  only  added  to  this 
nervous  impatience. 

**  Shall  we  walk  home  through  the  gar- 
dens.**" said  Mrs.  Dymond  with  an  effort, 
in  her  stiff  and  formal  manner;  and  with- 
out a  word  Du  Pare  turned  and  led  the 
way  to  the  entrance  gates.  The  great 
doors  let  a  blaze  of  light  into  the  cold 
marble  galleries;  the  cocked  hat  of  the 
Swisse  was  resplendent  and  reflected  the 
fine  weather  as  it  flashed  in  the  doorway; 
the  great //^/c.'^  without  looked  like  a  tri- 
umph ot  summer ;  the  rearing  stone  horses 
and  chariots  rose  high  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky.  Short  black  shadows 
marked  the  arches  and  the  pedestals,  and 
Susy  breathed  deep  as  she  passed  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Jo  and  Tempy.  Opposite  was 
the  piazza  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  lovely 
lights  were  floating  from  pier  to  pier, 
while  high  overhead  one  or  two  diapha- 
nous clouds  were  mounting  in  the  air. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  shade  of  the 
portico  they  seemed  almost  blinded  by  the 
glaring  sun;  the  place  was  burning  with 
scorchin^r  heat;  it  flashed  from  every  arch 
and  pinnacle  and  window. 

"  1 1  is  a  furnace,"  said  Tempy  ;  **  hadn't 
we  better  wait  another  hour  in  the  gal- 
lery .> " 

'*  1  have  to  go  home,"  Susy  said,  hur- 


riedly. "Tempy,  I  canoot  stay  looger; 
I  have  to  pack,  to  wind  up.  Don't  come; 
you  will  find  me  at  home.  Jo  will  cooM 
with  me." 

But  Tempy  clutched  Jo  fiercely  by  the 
wrist.  She  did  not  want  to  be  left  akMie 
with  Du  Pare  in  the  gallery. 

The  heat  seemed  to  confuse  them  aU. 
Susy  found  herself  crossing  the  burning 
place  alone,  as  she  thought,  but  when  she 
looked  round,  Du  Pare  was  striding  by 
her  side,  while  she  hastened  to  the 
shady  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  It 
the  ordeal  by  fire  through  which  they 
passing. 

"  Everything  seems  on  fire,**  said  Susy. 
looking  about.  "See,  we  shall  escape 
over  there,'*  and  she  pointed  with  her 
hand. 

The  young  man  was  unconcerned  by  the 
heat,  and  chiefly  conscious  of  the  cool 
shadow  of  her  presence.  He  remem* 
bered  her  words  and  her  action  one  day 
long  after,  remembered  them  for  an  in- 
stant amidst  the  flash  of  fiercer  conflict 
than  that  which  stirred  him  now;  and  yet 
at  the  time  he  scarcely  seemed  listening 
when  she  spoke,  and  now  and  again  for* 
got  her  presence  in  the  sudden  realiaatioo 
of  what  her  absence  would  be  to  him.  He 
had  imagined  once  that  she  understood 
him  — cared  something  for  him.  It  must 
have  been  a  mistake.  How  quietly  she 
spoke  of  her  departure  I  ^  These  English 
women  are  made  of  tougher  stuff  than 
a  poor  Frenchman  is  aware  of,"  Max 
thought  bitterly. 

The  sentry  in  his  shady  box  stared  at 
Mrs.  Dymond  and  her  companion  quickly 
passing  in  the  burning  silence.  They 
reached  the  gardens,  almost  deserted  fa 
the  midday  heat. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Tempy's  jealoH 
words  the  night  before,  Susanna  aigin 
have  parted  from  Max  naturally  with  ra> 
gret,  sadly,  but  without  this  cruel  paM 
this  self  reproach.  As  it  was»  she  cooid 
not  trust  herself  to  be  sorry;  she  mnst 
take  leave  coldly.  She  ifiust  not  aUov 
herself  to  feel. 

Then  she  looked  up  suddenly,  just  ODGt 
to  remember  him  by  when  she  was  gone, 
when  this  cold,  unmeaning  good-bye  bad 
been  said ;  and  she  saw  Du  Fare's  keen 
brown  face  turned  upon  her  with  a  look 
which  seemed  somehow  to  stab  her,  aid 
she  started  as  if  she  had  been  hart. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Du  Pare.  ••  What 
is  it,  madame?" 

Susy's  heart  began  to  flatter  oddly. 
She  could  not  answer.  Her  face  bad  beci 
pale  before  —  was  now  barning  with  bcr 
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self-betrayal.  Was  the  final  decision  to 
be  made  already  ?  Was  there  do  escape 
from  it?  Tempy's  words  had  shocked  her 
the  ni^ht  before.  It  seemed. to  her  as  if 
the  girl  had  cruelly  taken  down  the  shut- 
ters, and  let  bright  daylight  into  a  dark- 
ened room.  Now  for  the  first  time  Susy 
seemed  to  know  that  the  daylight  was 
something  so  clear,  so  beautiful,  that  all 
other  lights  and  flickering  tapers  were  but 
as  shadows  before  it. 

Susanna's  changing  looks  touched  Max 
with  some  odd  mixture  of  pity  and  alarm. 
He  had  been  angry  with  her  for  her  cold- 
ness all  the  morning.  But  this  was  no 
cold  indifference.  Had  she,  too,  felt  this 
estrangement?  If  it  was  so  he  forgave 
her,  took  her  into  his  confidence,  once 
more  began  to  speak  naturally. 

"  Yes,  madame,  this  vile  good-bye  has 
come  already,''  he  said,  **and  yet  too  late 
for  me.  Good-byes  come  most  easily  to 
those  who,  like  you,  take  everything  with 
them  —  almost  everything,"  he  repeated, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  cannot  pretend  to  know 
how  it  all  may  seem  to  you  ;  we  belong  to 
di£ferent  worlds.  It  is  best  we  should 
part.  Ah  !  you  could  not  face  poverty," 
he  went  on  suddenly.  *'You  are  not 
made  for  sufferings;  you  belong  to  the 
wealthy,  happy,  placid  people,  not  to  us 
who  are  strusj'lino:  for  our  lives." 
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Susy  felt  hurt  by  his  strange  tone. 
"  What  do  you  mean  r  "  she  said.  "  I  have 
been  poor  too." 

"  You  have  been  poor,"  he  said,  looking 
hard  at  her,  and  smiling  coldly ;  **  but  you 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  suffer,  nor 
to  be  bound  and  helpless  watching  others 
day  by  day,  condemned  by  their  race,  and 
dyir\g  from  sheer  incapacity  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life.  Pass  on  —  pass  on,"  he  said, 
almost  fiercely. 

Susy's  eyes  filled  up  suddenly,  and 
again  her  tears  softened  his  mood.  **  You 
have  coura<>;e  and  you  have  heart,  but  you 
cannot  help  these  things  any  more  than  I 
can,"  he  went  on  more  gently.  "  To  have 
known  you  is  a  possession  to  those  you 
leave  behind.  When  I  remember  you 
after  you  are  gone,  it  will  be  with  a  thought 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion." 

Susy,  as  many  a  woman  before  and  after 
her,  stood  listening,  scarcely  taking  in  the 
words,  only  the  sense  of  the  moment.  All 
she  knew  for  certain  was  that  they  were 
partin<;,  that  he  was  there  still,  that  he  was 
unhappy,  that  presently  she  would  see  him 
no  more.  They  had  reached  one  of  the 
stone  benches  of  the  Tuileries,  which 
stood  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  almost  oppo- 
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site  a  little  gate  that  led  to  the  Roe  da 
Dauphin. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Susanna,  apeaking 
very  quietly ;  and  be  nodded,  and  yet  de- 
tained her,  absently  holding  her  band, 
which  she  had  given  him. 

*'  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  suddenly  dropping 
it,  *'  it  is  indeed  time  we  parted." 

She  did  not  dare  to  answer  or  to  com- 
fort him ;  she  did  not  dare  tell  him  that 
for  her  too  the  parting  had  come  too  late. 

*'  Good-bye,"  she  said,  still  in  the  same 
quiet,  everyday  manner.  As  she  moved 
away  slowly  he  sat  down  upon  the  bench. 

The  time  had  come,  as  she  had  known 
it  would,  and  she  walked  on  as  she  had 
drilled  herself  to  do ;  with  what  sad  steps 
she  climbed  the  street  none  but  herself 
could  tell.  She  walked  till  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  the  waiter 
was  standing.  He  asked  her  some  trivial 
questions  about  her  bill,  and  an  omnibus. 
She  looked  at  him  without  understanding 
what  he  said.  Then  she  mounted  the 
wooden  stairs,  up  and  down  which  they 
had  so  often  happily  clattered  on  their 
way  in  and  out.  She  might  have  been 
kinder,  this  was  what  she  kept  thinking 
over  and  over  again  ;  she  might  have  been 
kinder ;  how  sad  and  stern  he  looked  I 
Was  it  her  fault  she  had  only  thought  of 
herself,  not  of  him,  in  all  she  left  unsaid  ? 
Every  sound,  every  touch,  seemed  to  jar 
upon  her  nerves  and  to  reproach  her.  As 
she  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  she  was 
met  by  a  loud,  discordant  crash.  Little 
Phrasie  was  passing  the  long,  hot  morn- 
ing by  thumping  on  the  keys  of  the  piano 
in  tune  to  her  nurse's  packing. 

**  Tse  playing,"  says  Phrasie,  trium- 
phant 

**  Oh,  Phrasie,  Phrasie,  don't  make  such 
a  noise,"  said  her  mother  irritably,  stoop- 
ing over  the  child  and  trying  to  lift  her 
down  from  the  chair. 

**rse  not  done,"  protested,  Phrasie 
struggling. 

**  L^ave  off,  Phrasie,"  Susy  repeated ; 
and  the  child  looked  up,  surprised  by  her 
mother's  tone.  She  ceased  struggling  in- 
stantly. 

**  Mamma,"  said  she,  ''are  I  so  very 
naughty  ?  is  that  why  you'a  crying?  "  and 
then  Susy  found  that  her  own  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  —  she  had  been  selfish  and 
unjust  to  Phrasie  as  she  had  been  to  Da 
Pare. 

Wilkins  came  in  hearing  the  discus- 
sion, also  heated  and  cross  with  packing, 
and  asking  one  question  after  another 
about  her  overflowing  l)oxe8.  Susy  could 
scarcely  force  herself  to  listen ;  Du  Parc's 
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wild,  sad  looks  were  before  her  eyes,  his 
bitter  words  in  her  heart;  she  might  iiave 
had  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  to  him. 
She  might  have  been  kinder  —  was  it 
even  yet  too  late?  "Phrasie,  darling," 
she  said  suddenly,  '^you  may  play  a  little 
bit  longer.  I  have  forgotten  something, 
Wilkins;  I  shall  come  back.  I  —  I  am 
not  feeling  very  well,  I  must  leave  the 
packing  to  you."  And  before  Wilkins 
could  ask  another  question  she  was  gone 
again,  hurrying  as  she  went. 

**  Madame  !  Madame  !  "  cried  Auguste, 
flying  after  her  with  his  napkin ;  but  Susy 
did  not  turn,  and  only  hastened  out  into 
the  street,  tying  the  long  ribbon  of  her 
silk  cloak  as  she  went.  She  thought  she 
heard  her  name  called,  she  would  not  look 
back.  She  must  see  him  once  more,  if 
only  to  leave  him  more  happy,  if  only  to 
tell  him  that  she  was  not  ungrateful  for 
his  friendship.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he 
was  wanting  her,  as  if  it  was  her  least 
duty  to  go  to  him,  to  say  to  him,  **Ah, 
you  do  me  injustice.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
rich,  and  prosperous,  and  heartless,  but 
because  I  am  poor  and  have  others  to 
think  of.  others  depending  on  me  that  I 
leave  you.'*  Yes,  others  to  whom  she  was 
bound  by  a  thousand  ties;  but  in  her 
secret  heart  she  knew  that  never  again 
would  she  feel  for  any  one  what  she  felt 
for  this  stranger. 

Surely  two  less  propitiously  matched 
people  never  came  together  than  this  man 
and  this  woman,  who  seemed  to  suit  each 
other  so  well.  She,  tender,  practical,  hum 
ble,  and  yet  exacting,  as  diffident  people 
are  who  are  not  sure  of  themselves  and 
require  constant  convictions  and  reassur- 
ance. He,  reserved,  over-conhdent,  with 
a  courageous  power  of  self-command,  per- 
haps somewhat  blunted  to  the  wants  and 
pains  of  others  by  circumstance.  For  him 
the  real  material  wants  of  life  existed 
chiefly.  The  hunger  for  affection,  the 
thirst  after  sympathy,  was  a  fancy  not 
worth  considering.  He  was  suffering 
now:  but  he  also  knew — perhaps  better 
than  Susy  did  —  that  his  pain  would  pass 
in  time. 

He  was  still  sitting  on  the  bench,  he 
had  not  moved  since  she  left  him.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  the  minutes  which 
had  passed.  He  loved  her.  He  knew  it. 
Wheiiier  or  not  she  loved  him  seemed  to 
be  bui  a  secondary  thing.  A  man  loves, 
worn. in  longs  for  response.  Max  had  not 
stirred  except  to  light  a  cigar.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  had  gloomily  puffed  at  the 
smoke,  then  he  took  it  out  of  his  moutii 
and  sat  holding   it   between   his  fingers. 


Then  he  heard  her  qaick  step  advaDciojtt 
he  did  not  look  up  or  turn  his  head,  bat 
when  she  came  close  up  and  sat  dovo 
on  the  bench  beside  him  he  turned  at  last 
He  was  all  changed,  Susy  thooj;ht.  It 
was  as  if  an  east  wind  had  passed  over 
some  landscape.  She  was  not  shy  now. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  herself  any  more, 
only  of  him,  and  her  sweet,  eaj;er  lace  was 
lighted  with  solicitude  and  kindness. 

**  Won't  you  speak  to  me?**  she  said, 
after  a  moment,  forgetting  all  her  dignity, 
all  her  gentle  pride ;  *'  I  want  to  say  a  real 
goodbye  —  since  we  must  say  good-bye. 
I  came  back,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  part 
as  we  did  just  now.  I,  like  you,  an  not 
free  to  think  only  of  my  own  happiness. 
I  —  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this.  I  have  mv 
mother,  my  brothers,  my  children  depend- 
ing on  me.  I  should  forfeit  all  means  to 
help  them  if  I  married  again.  I  too  have 
my  duty.  I  want  to  hear  you  say  yon  for- 
give me,"  she  went  on  more  and  more 
agitated.  She  spoke  in  her  pretty  En- 
glish-French. He  was  silent,  and  she 
turned  very  pale  as  she  realized  bow  little 
her  words  must  mean  to  him. 

He  looked  up  with  dull  eyes  and  spoke 
at  last. 

*M  have  nothing  to  forgive,*' he  said; 
"  I  do  not  complain ;  you  have  judged 
wisely  ;  you  are  perfectly  justified.  There 
is  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to  forgive." 

"Oh,  Max!"  she  said  reproachfully, 
unconsciously  calling  him  by  his  name, 
**  when  you  speak  to  me  like,  this  how  can 
I  answer  you  ;  how  can  I  feel  you  are  ray 
friend  ?  What  am  I  to  say  to  make  jroa 
understand?" 

She  wrung  her  hands  with  sudden  pain, 
for  indeed  his  pain  seemed  to  her  harder 
to  bear  than  her  own,  his  happiness 
seemed  to  her  to  matter  far  more  than 
hers  could  ever  matter.  She  felt  herself 
in  some  way  accountable  for  this  man's 
happiness.  The  thought  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear,  but  he  would  not 
help  her. 

**  Yes ;  I  understand  well  enongh,"  he 

answered;  "and  you  have  also  to  under* 

j  stand  me,"  he  continued  in  a  hard,  com- 

I  monplace  voice.     "  Don't  you  know  that 

I  graves  have  to  be  dug  ?    Do  you  expect 

!  me  to  grimace  and  make  phrases  while  I 

am  digging  a  grave  ?  " 

I      Then  he  looked  up  at  last,  and  his  eyes 

met  hers   for  one  moment.    Then,  still 

dully  and  wearily,  he  rose  from  the  bench. 

I      "  Your  stc^ptather  is  coming,**  he  said, 

"and  his  family.     1  cannot  stay  here  any 

longer." 

And  as  Susy  looked  up,  in  that  bitlcr 
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moment,  she  too  saw  Marney  advancinj;, 
and  the  little  boys  runniog  towards  her, 
and  her  mother  following  through  the  iron 
gate  by  which  she  herself  had  come  into 
the  gardens  but  a  moment  before. 

Max  du  Pare  had  got  up  deliberately, 
without  hurrying;  he  stood  for  an  instant 
still  looking  at  her;  then  he  took  off  his 
hat  without  a  word,  and  turned  and  walked 
away.  The  clocks  were  clanging  four 
o'clock;  he  crossed  the  stiff  shadow  of 
the  orange-tree,  and  with  long,  swinging 
steps  reached  the  shade  of  the  avenues 
beyond ;  he  was  gone.  She  had  longed  to 
help  him  ;  she  had  only  disgraced  herself, 
she  had  done  nothing  for  him  — nothing, 
nothing.  Was  it  the  sun's  heat  sickened 
her?  Was  it  some  overpowering  sense 
of  shame,  of  hopeless  regret,  that  seemed 
to  burn  into  her  very  heart? 

Some  children  who  had  been  watching 
eagerly  from  behind  the  orange>tree  came 
running  up  and  established  themselves 
upon  the  vacant  bench  and  began  to  play 
an  eager  game  with  stones  and  sticks, 
while  the  Marney  party  cheerfully  closed 
round  Susy.  The  little  boys  were  spe- 
cially loud  in  their  demonstrations.  **  Sis- 
ter, Auguste  told  us  you  were  here.  Didn't 
you  hear  us  calling  ?  We  knew  we  should 
find  you." 

**  I  am  only  come  for  one  moment,  just 
to  take  leave,  Susanna,*'  said  Marney, 
with  extra  heartiness,  advancing  with  both 
hands  extended ;  "  but  here  is  your  mother 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Is  not  that  Du 
Pare  going  off?  I  may  as  well  catch  him 
up.  Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear 
girl,  and  don't  forget  to  write." 

Susy  was  still  in  a  sort  of  dream;  she 
scarcely  returned  her  stepfather's  easy 
salutations.  She  met  her  mother,  but 
without  a  smile.  The  poor  woman  had 
lingered  behind.  Had  she  guessed  some- 
thing of  what  had  happened? 

Mrs.  Marney  more  than  once  looked 
anxiously  at  her  daughter  as  they  walked 
back  together  to  the  hotel.  As  the  day 
went  by  the  elder  woman  seemed  silently 
to  be  asking  Susy's  forgiveness.  She  took 
up  her  daughter's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

**  Don't,  mamma,"  said  Susanna,  pulling 
her  hand  away. 

All  the  same  she  was  glad  to'  have  her 
mother  near  her  until  the  moment  of  de- 
parture came.  They  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  old  red  sofa,  saying  little,  but  grateful 
to  be  togetiier.  Once  they  heard  a  man's 
step  in  the  passage  outside,  and  Susy  won- 
dered whether  Max  after  all  had  come 
back  again  for  a  few  last  minutes,  but  it 
was  only  Mr.  Bagginal  with  some  flowers 
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and  bonbons  for  Phrasie.  Then  the  train 
carried  them  all  awa^,  and  Susy  looked 
from  her  sleeping  child  to  Jo  peacefally 
nodding  in  his  corner,  to  Tempy  sftting 
absorbed  and  radiant,  and  then,  something 
within  her  suddenly  cried  oot,  in  despair* 
ing  protest,  in  tune  to  the  wheels  of  fata 
as  they  carried  her  awav.  To  have  so 
much,  yet  to  be  so  utterly  disheartened 
and  alone ;  to  have  felt  as  if  the  world  it- 
self could  scarce  contain  her  bappioeta, 
and  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  worst 
of  all  was  yet  to  come.  What  would  he 
be  doing?  Who  would  he  be  talking  to? 
Of  what  would  he  be  thinking?  It  waa 
well  for  her  that  she  did  not  know  what 
the  future  had  in  store. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 
WAR  AND  RUMORS  OP  WAR. 

To  all  of  us  who  were  safe  at  home  in 
1870,  the  distant  sound  of  the  cannon,  the 
cry  of  the  ousted,  sorrowful  inhabitants 
of  a  country  but  a  couple  of  hours' journey 
from  our  own  shores  came,  softened  by 
distance,  and  by  that  stultifying  sense  of 
our  own  safety.  It  was  not  indtfiference ; 
our  neighbor's  trouble  was  present  to  us, 
and  keenly  realized ;  but  we  know  that  the 
good  Samaritan  himself  after  walking  by 
the  ass  and  upholding  his  sick  and 
wounded  neighbor,  left  him  to  recover 
alone  at  the  inn.  With  the  first  alarm 
Michael  and  Dermy  appeared  in  Tarndale, 
sent  by  their  mother,  to  finish  their  hoik* 
days  in  safety.  Mr.  Marney,  whose  trade 
was  fiourishing  for  the  moment,  forwarded 
a  letter  by  the  boys,  in  his  dashing  hand- 
writing. **I  send  the  boys,  my  dear 
Susanna,  trusting  to  your  sisterly  care.  I 
cannot  bring  them  myself.  This  war 
gives  absorbing  occupation  to  men  of  my 
trade.  1  am  trying  to  persuade  my  wife 
to  pack  up  her  boxes  and  also  rejoin  you 
in  your  luxurious  home.  Poor  Polly  nas 
some  impression  that  her  presence  at  the 
Villa  du  Pare  acts  as  a  pledge  for  her  un- 
worthy husband's  safety.  *  Think  of  the 
Prussians  1 '  says  I.  *  Let  them  come  on,' 
says  she.  *i  will  not  desert  my  post.* 
Though  what  good  she  can  do  me  here, 
and  I  at  the  other  end  of  France,  is  past 
my  comprehension.  *  Your  home  will  be 
always  ready,'  says  she.  *  You  can  come 
back  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,'  and 
when  I  represent  to  her  that  I  can  do  that 
anyhow  with  a  latchkey  and  a  couple  of 
sovereigns,  she  bursts  into  tears.  Madame 
du  Pare,  being  of  a  less  valorous  constitu- 
tion, has  chosen  the  better  part  under 
present  circumstancesi  and  discreetly  re- 
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tires  to  her  vineyard  near  Avignon.  Seri- 
ously speaking,  my  dear  Susan,  I  do 
entreat  vou,  who  have  more  influence  over 
Polly  than  most  people,  to  persuade  her 
that  there  is  no  advanta«:e  to  roe  whatever 
in  her  reroaininfj^  here,  only  great  incon- 
venience. Even  thouc^h  the  Prussians 
should  not  advance  beyond  the  frontier, 
there  are  all  sorts  of  ill-looking  adven- 
turers and  franctireurs  hanging  about 
the  place  just  now." 

Poor  Mrs.  Marney!  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  withstand  the  united  commands  of 
her  husband  and  her  daughter.  Crowbeck 
seemed  so  far  away,  so  utterly  out  of  reach. 
There  was  no  one  there,  not  even  Susanna, 
to  whom  she  could  speak  of  Marney. 
What  should  she  do  there  !  If  he  was  ill 
or  wounded,  Susy  would  never  let  her  go, 
she  would  keep  her  from  him.  The  poor 
thing  wandered  about  the  empty  villa,  pale, 
anxious,  huddled  in  an  old  cloak,  wistfully 
watching  Madame's  independent  arrange- 
ments as  she  prepared  for  her  own  de- 
parture. Torn  with  terrors  for  Marney, 
unable  to  decide  for  herself,  Mary  Marney 
was  utterly  miserable  and  wearying  to 
others.  Susy's  letters,  full  of  entreaties 
and  of  the  preparations  for  Tempy's  wed- 
ding, only  elicited  a  faint  return  from  her 
mother.  Phrasie^s  printed  messages,  the 
boys*  round  hand,  seemed  alone  to  bring 
some  gleam  of  interest  to  the  poor  soul. 
She  studied  the  papers  for  news;  she 
cross-questioned  everybody.  Marney  had 
been  ordered  to  the  front  to  join  the  em- 
peror's headquarters  at  Chalons,  to  be  in 
the  triumphant  train  of  the  journey  to 
Berlin.  Marney  used  to  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders when  his  wife  appealed  to  him  as  to 
bis  probable  destination. 

**  1  don't  mind  taking  the  odds  against 
setting  up  my  quarters  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Berlin,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
my  dear,'*  he  said.  •*  Heaven  knows 
where  we  shall  all  be  this  day  month. 
You  will  be  more  in  the  way  of  news  at 
Crowbeck  than  anywhere  else.  They  take 
in  the  Velocipede^  don't  they?  —  county 
bigwigs,  as  they  are,  crowing  on  their 
dungheaps." 

Mrs  Marney  only  turned  away  to  hide 
her  tears.  (Dne  day,  Madame,  at  once 
touched  and  irritated  beyond  measure  by 
her  friend's  imploring  look,  suddenly  said, 
emerging  from  a  huge  caisse  of  cooking 
utensils,  which  she  was  carefully  packing, 

"  I  believe  you  would  be  happier,  after 
all,  if  you  came  with  me,  Madame  Mar- 
ney. If  your  husband  joins  the  camp  at 
Chalons,  you  will  be  nearer  at  Avignon 
than   anywhere  else,  not  that  you  need 


fear  anything  for  him.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  get  drowned  or  shot,**  mntten 
Madame,  with  her  bead  in  the  saucepans 
again. 

But  Mrs.  Marney  did  not  care  what 
Madame  uttered  ;  she  clutched  at  her  offer 
as  a  child  might  seize  upon  a  toy.  Mar^ 
ney,  who  was  absolatelv  todififerent  to  bis 
wife's  movements,  dia  not  oppose  the 
scheme,  except  by  the  usual  shrug. 

**  You  know  your  own  mind  best,"  he 
said. 

When  he  took  leave  of  her  soon  after, 
her  beautiful,  sad  eyes,  her  mute,  tender, 
passionate  farewell  touched  him.  **Poor 
Polly,**  he  thought,  as  he  turned  away, 
**  what  the  devil  possesses  her  to  be  so 
fond  of  me  ?  " 

Marney  actually  took  the  trouble  to 
write  to  his  wife  once  or  twice  during' the 
first  few  days ;  and  when  his  letters  came, 
Mrs.  Marney,  radiant  and  delighted,  wonM 
send  on  long  quotations  to  Susy  at  Tam^ 
dale. 

For  once  Susy  was  thankful  to  receive 
news  of  Mr.  Marney,  and  to  know  hts 
whereabouts,  and  that  he  was  prospering. 
For  this  also  meant  that  her  mother^ 
mind  was  at  ease  and  able  to  rest.  When 
Marney  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  bis 
wife,  he  would  send  brilliant  accounts  of 
his  own  doings,  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  events  as  they  occurred.  Other 
news  there  was  which  Susy  read  quietly, 
turning  a  little  pale  as  her  eyes  followra 
the  straggling  lines  of  her  mother's  corc^ 
spondence,  which  was  not  all  confined  to 
chronicles  of  her  husband's  doings.  Ma* 
dame  du  Pare  was,  it  appeared,  actively 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  neighboring 
proprietor.  She  was  indignant  with  her 
son  for  leaving  her  to  bear  the  brant  of  it 
all  alone.  **  Why  did  he  stop  away  amonc 
all  those  cutthroats  and  conspirators?" 
The  first  news  of  him  came  from  Towi, 
where  he  had  joined  General  d'Anrelles. 
Then  Mrs.  Marney  wrote  that  he  bad 
been  sent  back  to  Paris  with  a  regiment 
of  Mobiles  in  which  he  had  enlisted* 

How  many  things  happen  to  na  up  fai 
the  air !  Whole  seasons  of  life  seem  to 
pass  not  on  the  ground,  not  mled  by  hanj^ 
tangible  things  and  details,  such  aa  eveatSi 
and  chairs  and  tables,  but  overhead  ia 
some  semi-mysterious  region,  where  «f 
turn  to  the  vague,  inscrutable  faadcs 
which  belong  no  less  to  onr  lives  tbaa 
its  facts  and  statistics;  whert  amid  the 
chimes  and  the  song  of  birds,  or  amoH 
storms  and  clouds,  so  much  of  our  secret 
life  is  passed.    Susanna  Dyasoad  was  A 
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timid  woman  in  some  way ;  half  educated 
in  the  art  of  feeling,  of  living  beyond. 
She  would  not  let  herself  face  the  thoughts 
which  she  could  not  always  dispel,  nor 
dared  she  try  to  measure  the  load  of  anx- 
iety at  her  heart,  with  which  she  lived 
through  all  the  long  months  of  that  glar- 
ing summer  time,  with  its  cruel,  arid  hours 
dividing  her  from  the  soft  dreams  of  the 
spring.  Those  past  days  had  been  so 
lovely,  so  natural,  and  easy,  and  now  it 
seemed  so  unnatural  to  be  unhappy. 
From  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  she 
never  knew  what  the  fate  might  be  of  that 
one  person  who  had  changed  her  life's 
secret  course.  What  was  it  that  had  come 
to  her,  a  sense  of  the  nothing  in  life,  a 
bitter  impatience  of  that  terrible  decree 
by  which  time  after  time  we  are  swept 
away  from  our  nearest  and  truest.  And 
then  there  would  dawn  for  her  the  sense 
of  possible  happiness,  of  companionship 
which  mii^lit  have  made  a  heaven  for 
her  of  all  those  anxious  days  and  heavy 
hours,  and  she  dared  not  even  think  of  it; 
she  must  not  even  realize  the  tender  bless- 
ing. Every  material  comfort  was  hers. 
Tempy*s  affection  touched  her  deeplv. 
She  had  means  to  help  those  she  loved ; 
she  had  been  faithful  to  her  husband^s 
trusts.  All  round  about  her  were  grateful 
sights  and  sounds,  his  legacy  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  beacons  of  golden 
gorse  lighting  along  the  high  moors;  as 
the  sun  sets,  the  sky  turns  to  gold  and 
Crowcrag  to  purple.  Suddenly  a  great 
burst  of  even«>ong  comes  from  the  birds 
overhead.  All  is  peace  except  for  the 
melodious  din  of  whisperings  and  chirrup 
ings  and  sweet  repeated  notes.  She  can 
hear  the  church  bell  across  the  lake  ring- 
ing for  evening  service;  it  is  a  strange 
confusion  of  light  and  sound,  of  rest  and 
life.  But  nature  is  often  like  the  children 
piping  in  the  market-place.  There  are 
times  when  beauty  only  jars,  and  aches, 
and  stints.  No  one  seeing  Susy  all 
through  these  months  could  have  guessed 
at  the  hard  tight  slie  made,  struggling  to 
put  aside  vain  regrets,  to  live  in  that 
wholesome  hour  the  present,  which  is  so 
much  better  for  all  of  us  than  the  past 
moods  and  future  tenses  to  which  so  much 
of  our  life  is  strained.  No  one  seeing  her 
calm  ond  smiling  on  Tempy's  wedding 
day  would  have  guessed  at  the  longing 
strange  pain  and  self-reproach  in  her 
heart.  Indeed,  some  of  the  neighbors 
could  not  iieip  contrasting  her  coldness 
with  Miss  Dolsover's  warmth  of  overflow- 
ing tears  and  feelings. 
Tempy's  wedding   had  been  fixed  for 
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the  4th  of  September,  a  day  peaceful  and 
of  good  omen  for  the  inhabitants  of  Crow- 
beak  Place,  one  full  of  terror  and  alarm 
for  the  dwellers  in  a  city  not  twenty-four 
hours  distant  from  Tarndale. 

While  Tempy  put  on  her  travelling- 
dress  with  Susy's  help,  a  weeping  woman, 
standing  among  other  women,  also  in 
tears,  overwhelmed  by  disaster  upon  dis- 
aster, by  desperate  news  of  armies  flying 
and  broken,  terrified  by  the  angry  cry  of 
the  gathering  populace  outside  the  win- 
dows, was  also  taking  leave  of  her  home 
forever.  Her  attendants  came  up  one 
after  another  to  kiss  her  hand ;  one  of 
them  hurriedly  tied  a  black  hood  over  the 
lady's  beautiful  hair,  helped  her  of{  with 
her  gold  embroidered  mantle,  and  flung  a 
darker  wrap  upon  her  shoulder ;  then,  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  her  faithful  women  only, 
the  empress  came  out  of  the  golden  gate  of 
the  palace,  trembling,  because  some  pass- 
ing urchin  called  her  name.  Meanwhile 
the  Tarndale  bells  were  ringing  across  the 
lake  for  Tempy  Bolsover*s  wedding  dav, 
and  the  young  couple  were  speeding  north- 
ward on  their  happy  wedding  journey; 
Aunt  Fanny,  in  garments  gorgeous  be- 
yond compare,  stood  taking  leave  of  the 
wedding  guests ;  good  Mrs*  Bolsover  sat 
subdued  and  emotioned  in  a  corner.  Jo 
had  gone  off  for  a  aolitary  walk  over  the 
hills,  and  when  the  last  of  the  company 
was  gone,  including  Uncle  Bolsover,  who 
had  lately  started  a  tricycle,  and  who  de- 
parted zigzagging  along  the  road,  Susy 
went  upstairs  to  her  own  room  and 
changed  her  wedding  dress  for  a  grey 
country  gown.  She  called  the  children, 
Phrasie  and  the  little  brothers,  and  cross- 
ing into  the  wood  beyond  the  road,  she 
took  the  woodland  path  leading  upwards 
to  the  moors.  Phrasie,  trotting  along  the 
lane,  looked  like  a  little  autumn  berry  her- 
self. The  leaves  were  turning  brown 
upon  the  trees  and  sparkled,  repeating 
the  light;  tiny  leaves  of  gold,  amber- 
brown,  crimson,  or  lingering  green  over- 
hung the  winding  way.  Presently  they 
came  to  a  little  pool  of  all  colors  — gold 
with  the  reflection  of  the  ash-trees,  crimsoo 
where  the  oak-trees  shone  —  into  which 
the  boys  flung  their  stones  and  then  set  off 
running  ahead  once  more.  Susy  still  fol- 
lowed in  silence ;  Tempy's  happmess  had 
warmed  her  heart,  and  she  was  thankful 
to  be  quiet  in  the  unconscious  company 
of  the  happy  children ;  glad  to  be  recalled 
from  her  sadder  world  by  their  happy 
voices. 

From  the  shade  of  the  wood,  with  its 
Quu  and  birds  and  squirrels,  they  came 
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out  upon  the  moor,  whence  they  can  see 
the  silent  tumult  of  the  mountains  beyond, 
crest  and  crescent,  and  sweepino;  rid^^e 
and  delicate  sunlit  peaks  silent  and  very 
still,  yet  shiftinur  perpetually  and  changinc; 
with  every  minute's  light.  As  Susy  stood 
there  the  old,  cruel  feeling  which  she  had 
hoped  to  subdue  suddenly  came  over  her 
again.  Everything  seemed  so  confused, 
so  short,  so  Ion::;;  so  many  things  to  do, 
so  many  to  undo;  there  were  so  many 
words  to  say,  so  many  to  unsay.  Ah ! 
why  had  she  ever  tried  to  explain  to  one 
who  would  not  understand  ?  Ah  !  how 
gladly  she  would  have  waited  for  years 
had  he  but  agreed  to  it.  But  with  him  it 
was  a  man*s  strong,  passing  feeling,  with 
her  it  had  been  a  new  self  only  then  awak- 
ened. Now  she  knew  what  it  all  had 
meant  as  she  went  back  in  mind  to  those 
early  spring  days,  remembering  the  new 
light  in  the  sky,  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
the  look  in  people's  faces,  the  wonder  of 
commonplace.     She  understood  it  all. 

"Susy,"  cries  Dermy,  "come!  come! 
Phrasie  wants  you  I  " 

Little  Phrasie  had  tumbled  into  a  furze- 
bush,  and  refused  to  be  comforted  by  her 
uncles;  and  her  mother,  suddenly  awak- 
ening from  her  dreams,  now  hurriedly  ran 
to  pick  her  up,  to  kiss  away  her  tears,  and 
wipe  her  wet  cheek  with  her  handkerchief. 


From  Good  Words. 
FROM     "SOME    REMINISCENCES    OF    MY 

LIFE." 

BY   MARY   HOWITT. 

My  father,  who  had  returned  to  Uttox- 
eter  humble  and  submissive  after  his  ad- 
versity in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was  speedily 
to  see  that  God  had  not  forsaken  him,  but 
was  preparing  for  him  a  better  lot  in  the 
old  home  than  he  had  sought  for  himself 
in  the  new. 

In  iSoo  a  commission  sent  out  by  the 
crown  to  survey  the  woods  and  forests, 
decided  that  '*  the  Chase  of  Needwood," 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  should  be  di- 
vided, alloiied,  and  enclosed.  This  forest, 
dating  from  time  immemorial,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  extended  many  miles, 
contained  magnificent  oaks,  limes,  .and 
other  lordly  trees,  gigantic  hollies  and 
luxuriant  underwood,  and  twenty  thou- 1 
sand  head  of  deer,  was  divided  into  five 
wards,  one  being  Uitoxeter,  and  had  four 
lodges,  held  under  lease  from  the  crown,  i 
its  lieutenants,  rangers,  axe  bearers,  keep- 
ers, and  woodmole  court.     To  be  surveyor 


in  the  disafiForestinj^  was  an  important poit 
solicited  by  father;  months  of  anxious 
suspense  had,  however,  to  be  endured  b^ 
fore  the  nominations  could  be  known.  In 
June,  iSoi,  the  act  for  the  enclosure  was 
passed,  one  clause  containing:  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  survej'ors.  Their  names  would 
be  published  in  Stafford  on  a  certain  day; 
but  father  felt  he  coald  not  go  tbithe^  to 
ascertain  his  fate;  he  should  be  legally 
notified,  if  appointed. 

On  the  day  when  any  favorable  decision 
ought  to  arrive  by  post,  mother,  waiting 
and  watching,  saw  the  postboy  ride  into 
the  town,  then,  somewhat  later,  the  letter^ 
carrier  enter  the  street,  deliver  here  and 
there  a  letter  and  pass  their  door.  Sbe 
did  not  speak  to  her  husband  of  a  disap- 
pointment which  he  was  doubtless  ezperi* 
encing.  But  after  they  bad  botb  retired 
to  rest,  if  not  to  sleep,  they  heard  in  the 
silence  of  the  little  outer  world  the  sound 
of  a  horse  coming  quickly  up  the  street. 
It  stopped  at  their  door;  father's  name 
was  shouted  by  Thomas  Hart,  the  banker, 
and  formerly  his  political  sympathizer  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  hastened  to  the  window,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  words,  '*  Good  news,  Mr. 
Botham ;  I  am  come  from  Stafford,  I  have 
seen  the  act.  You  and  Mr.  Wayatteara 
appointed  the  surveyors.*' 

It  is  still  a  pleasure  to  me,  eighty-fonr 
years  later,  to  think  of  the  joy  and  grati* 
tude  that  must  have  filled  those  anziona 
hearts  that  memorable  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  lover  of  nature,  I  sincerely  de- 
plore any  instrumentality  in  destroying 
such  a  vast  extent  of  health-giving  sob- 
tude  and  exuberant  beauty  in  our  thickly 
populated,  trimly  cultivated  England.  On 
Christmas  day,  1802,  Needwood  Chase 
was  disafforested,  followed  by  a  scene  of 
the  most  melancholy  spoliation.  Then 
was  a  wholesale  devastation  of  the  small 
creatures  that  had  lived  for  ages  amongpt 
its  broadly  growing  trees,  its  thicketStand 
underwood;  birds  flew  bewildered  from 
their  nests  as  the  ancient  timber  fell  be^ 
fore  the  axe  ;  fires  destroyed  the  laxuriant 
growth  of  plants  and  shrubs.  No  wonder 
that  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Lichfield,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gisborne  and  Mr.  Francis  Noel 
Mundy,  living  respectively  at  the  lodges 
of  Yoxall  and  Ealand  in  the  forest,  polh 
lished  laments  over  the  fall  of  Needwood 
descriptive  of  the  change  from  sylvan 
beauty  and  grandeur  to  woful  devastatkM. 

For  upwards  of  nine  years  the  work  of 
dividing,  allotting,  and  enclosing  oontiih 
ued.  The  rights  of  common,  oi  pastor^ 
of  pannage  —  feeding  swine  in  the 
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—  of  fuel,  and  of  making  birdlime  from 
the  vast  growth  of  hollies,  claimed  by 
peasants,  whose  forefathers  had  built  their 
turf  cottages  on  the  waste  lands  of  the 
forest ;  the  rights  of  more  important  in- 
habitants to  venison,  game,  timber,  etc., 
had  to  be  considered  by  the  commission 
of  the  enclosure,  and  compensated  by 
allotments  of  land.  On  May  9,  181 1,  the 
final  award  was  signed,  by  which  the  free- 
holders' portion  was  subdivided  amongst 
the  various  persons  who  had  claims  there- 
on. Practically  the  two  surveyors  had  to 
decide  the  awards  ;  it  was,  consequently, 
a  source  of  deep  thankfulness  to  my  fa- 
ther, who  had  throughout  refused  gifts 
from  any  interested  party,  that  all  claim- 
ants, from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  were 
satisfied  with  their  awards. 

On  returning  from  the  Forest  of  Dean 
my  parents  had  temporarily  resided  in  a 
small,  semi-detached  house  belonging  to 
them,  having  let  the  old  home  on  a  short 
lease.  By  March,  1802,  however,  they 
must  have  removed  to  their  usual  habita- 
tion, with  grandfather  for  an  inmate,  as 
my  first  recollection  is  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  the  old  man  delivering  in  the 
kitchen  some  piece  of  intelligence  which 
was  received  by  the  assembled  household 
with  expressions  of  joy.  I  was  told  later 
that  it  must  have  been  the  announcement 
of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Grandfather  did  not  long  remain  under 
the  same  roof,  for  having,  in  a  moment  of 
great  excitement,  wounded  little  Anna 
with  tiie  large  scissors  he  used  to  cut  out 
the  strong  veins  of  the  leaves  which  he 
dried,  and  feeling  it  a  sad  mischance,  be 
was  made  willing  to  remove  himself  and 
his  medicaments.  He  took  up  his  abode 
with  some  simple,  good  people  in  a  com- 
fortable cottage  on  the  enclosed  land, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  heath.  At 
this  distance  he  acquired  for  us  children 
a  certain  interest  and  charm.  The  walk 
to  his  dwelling  was  pleasant.  His  sunny 
sitting  room,  with  the  small  stove,  from 
which  pungent  odors  issued,  the  chafing 
dishes,  metallic  tractors,  the  curious 
glasses  and  retorts  and  ancient  tomes  ex- 
cited our  imagination;  in  after  years  we 
perceived  tliat  it  must  have  resembled  the 
study  of  an  alchemist.  Here  amongst  his 
drying  herbs  and  occult  possessions  he 
taught  the  poorest,  most  neglected  boys 
to  read,  from  a  sense  of  Christian  duty, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  a  queer 
crotchet,  inr  it  was  before  the  days  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  when  ragged 
schools  were  unimagined. 

How  well  do  I    remember   him!     His 


features  were  good,  but  his  countenance 
severe  ;  over  his  very  grey  hair  he  wore  a 
grey  worsted  wig,  with  three  stiff  rows  of 
curls  behind,  and  was  attired  in  a  dark- 
brown,  collarless  suit  of  a  very  old-fash- 
ioned cut,  wearing  out  of  doors  a  cocked 
hat,  also  of  an  old  Quaker  type,  a  short 
great  coat  or  spencer,  and  in  winter  grey, 
ribbed,  worsted  leggings,  drawn  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Although  a  stickler 
for  old  customs,  he  was  one  of  the  very 
first  in  the  midland  counties  to  use  an 
umbrella.  The  one  that  belonged  to  him 
was  a  substantial  concern,  covered  with 
oilcloth  or  oil  silk,  with  a  large  ring  at  the 
top,  by  which  it  was  hung  up. 

Having  a  reputation  in  the  Society  as  a 
minister,  he  now  and  then  paid  visits  to 
other  meetings,  but  never  very  far  from 
home;  and  considering  himself  connected 
with  Phcebe  Howitt,  of  Heanor,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  stepson  John  to  her  aunt, 
felt  it  doubly  incumbent  to  repair  thither. 
At  Heanor  —  then  a  secluded  Derbyshire 
village,  situated  high  and  pleasantly  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  ErewasU 
Valley  —  dwelt  Thomas  Howitt,  an  essen- 
tially practical,  clearheaded  Quaker,  pos- 
sessing a  large,  fully  developed  frame  and 
great  natural  capacity,  who  farmed  his 
own  land  and  managed  extensive  coal- 
pits ;  while  his  wife,  of  a  small,  delicate 
frame,  one  of  the  best  and  gentlest  of 
women,  unworldly,  full  of  devotion,  a  mys- 
tic in  her  faith,  a  keen  lover  of  nature, 
the  mother  and  physician  of  the'  whole 
parish,  found  in  John  Botham  a  useful 
and  congenial  companion,  with  whom  she 
could  consult  concerning  **  worts  of  heal- 
ing power."  With  Thomas  and  Phoebe 
Howitt,  the  parents  of  my  future  husband, 
we  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  merely 
a  somewhat  disagreeable  association,  from 
his  having  obtained  from  them  the  plant 
asarabacca,  which  had  caused  mother  vio- 
lent headaches,  and  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  his  cephalic  snuff. 

In  their  society  the  simple,  religious, 
and  therefore  the  best  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, was  exhibited.  He  was  consequently 
described  to  me  in  after  years  by  my  hus- 
band as  a  welcome  guest,  generally  arriv- 
ing at  harvest-time,  when  he  would  employ 
himself  in  the  pleasant  field-labor,  quoting 
beautiful  and  appropriate  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture as  applicable  to  the  scenes  around 
him.  This  I  can  well  understand  from  a 
little  incident  in  my  childhood. 

Rebecca  Summerland,  the  daughter  of 
grandfather's  stepson  John,  bad  married 
in  180 1  a  Friend  named  Joseph  Burgess, 
of  Grooby   Lodge,  near  Leicester.    She 
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became  the  mother  of  a  little  boy  —  Wil- 
liam —  with  whom,  wheo  staying  at  his 
grandparents  Summerland,  we  were  per- 
mitted to  play.  On  one  of  these  happy 
occasions,  their  rarity  enhancing  the  de- 
light, we  had  already  arrived  at  Aunt 
Summerland^s,  when  grandfather  unex- 
pectedly appeared.  Our  parents  were  ab- 
sent from  home,  and  he,  wishful  to  look 
after  us,  had  come  to  take  us  a  walk.  To 
refuse  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  we  very 
reluctantly  left  little  William  and  started 
under  his  escort.  But  grandfather  was 
unusually  kind  and  gentle,  and  to  give  us 
a  treat,  took  us  to  see  father's  small  til- 
lage farm  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles  from  home. 

He  talked  about  the  trees  and  plants  in 
Timber  Lane,  which,  winding  up  from  the 
town  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  was  hemmed  in 
by  steep,  mossy  banks,  luxuriant  with  wild 
flowers  and  ferns,  and  overarched  by  the 
green  boughs  of  the  oak,  hawthorn,  and 
alder,  having  a  clear  little  stream  gurgling 
along  one  side.  And  when  we  came  out 
on  the  open,  breezy  hill,  with  the  high, 
bushy  banks  of  Needwood  Forest  extend- 
ing before  us  in  wooded  promonotories 
for  many  a  mile,  he  spoke  about  the  young 
calves  in  the  fields;  and  passing  a  barn 
by  a  stile,  with  a  partly  dead  ash-tree 
growing  near  it,  must  have  told  us  in 
Scriptural  language  something  about  the 
barren  rig  tree,  for  ever  after,  even  to  this 
moment,  1  recall  the  bit  of  scenery  like  a 
woodcut  by  Bewick,  and  with  it  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  the  last  sorrowful  days 
of  our  Lord.  At  length  we  reached  the 
farm  of  eighteen  acres,  which  we  had  last 
seen  in  autumnal  desolation.  Now  all 
was  beautifully  green  and  fresh  ;  the  lower 
portion  closed  for  hay,  the  upper  filled 
with  vigorous  young  vegetation,  tender 
blades  of  wheat  springing  from  the  earth, 
green  leaflets  of  the  flax  for  mother's 
spinning  just  visible;  next  the  plot  re- 
served for  turnips,  the  field  being  enclosed 
by  a  broad,  grassy  headland,  a  perfect 
border  of  flowers,  of  which  we  had  soon 
our  hands  full.  All  our  vexation  and  ill- 
temper  had  now  vanished,  and  we  returned 
to  tea  with  little  William  at  Aunt  Sum- 
merland's  happier  than  we  bad  been  on 
our  arrival. 

This  walk  gave  my  sister  Anna  her  first 
taste  tor  botany.  She  probably  inherited 
from  grandfather  her  passionate  love  of 
flowers,  whilst  she  learnt  from  his  copy  of 
Miller's  "Gardeners*  Chronicle,"  which 
became  her  property  after  his  death,  to 
appreciate  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
Linnaean  system. 


Grandfather  passed  away  id  his  eif^ht^ 
fourth  year,  and  we  often  glanced  at  his 
grave  in  the  quiet  meeting-house  yard, 
where  in  the  early  summer  a  mother  eve 
and  her  lambs  were  turned  in  to  graze  oo 
the  abundant  grass. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  stillness  and  isolation  ot  onr 
lives  as  children.  Our  father's  introverted 
character  and  naturally  meditative  tarn  of 
mind  made  him  avoid  social  intercourse 
and  restrict  his  participation  in  outward 
events  to  what  was  absolutely  needful  for 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  professional 
and  religious  labors.  Our  mother's  clear, 
intelligent  mind,  her  culture  and  refine* 
ment,  were  chastened  and  subdued  by  her 
new  spiritual  convictions,  and  by  painful 
social  surroundings,  which  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  death  of  her  sympathizer, 
Ann  Shipley.  Our  nurse,  Hannah,  was 
dull  and  melancholy,  seeking  to  stifle  an 
attachment  which  she  had  formed  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  for  a  handsome  carpenter 
of  dubious  character,  and  unconvinced  of 
Friends'  principles.  Each  of  our  reticent 
caretakers  was  subjected  to  severe  inward 
ordeals,  and  incapable  of  infusing  knowl* 
edge  and  brightness  into  our  young  minds ; 
and  as  little  Anna  was  unable  to  talk  at 
four,  she  was  sent  daily  to  a  cheerful  old 
woman  who  kept  a  dame  school,  and  in 
more  lively  surroundings  acquired  the 
power  of  speech. 

After  we  could  both  talk,  being  chiefly 
left  to  converse  together,  our  ignorance 
of  the  true  appellations  for  many  ordinary 
sentiments  and  actions  compelled  us  to 
coin  and  use  words  of  our  own.  I  can 
recall  the  first  dawn  of  awakened  intellH 
gence  within  me,  and  how,  standing  in  the 
garden  and  suddenly  perceiving  with 
pleasurable  surprise  that  our  own  little 
tlower-beds,  the  big  apple-trees,  the  stone 
roller,  the  adjacent  meadow,  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  stream,  had  each  acquired 
an  individuality,  were  the  separate  parts 
of  a  great  whole,  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 
**  Now  I  can  think  and  understand,  all 
that  1  have  hitherto  felt  has  been  bmm^ 
gumP^  This  word  was  to  me  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  dark  void.  To  sneeze  warn  to 
us  both,  akisham  —  the  sound  which  one 
of  our  parents  must  have  made  in  snce^ 
ing.  Roman  numerals  which  we  saw  oa 
the  title-pages  of  most  books  conveyed  no 
other  idea  than  the  word  icklymkkiydk^ 
tines,  Italic  printing  was  softly  writiaSi 
Our  parents  often  spoke  together  of  divi- 
dends; this  suggested  to  me  some  ooih 
nection  with  the  devil,  and  I  was  grieved 
and  perplexed  to  hear  our  good  parcali 
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talk  without  hesitation  or  sense  of  impro- 
priety of  those  wicked  dividtnds.  Had 
there  been  an  open,  communicative  spirit 
in  the  family  these  strange  expressions 
and  misapprehensions  would  have  either 
never  arisen  or  been  at  once  corrected. 

Our  mother  must,  however,  have  taught 
us  early  to  read,  for  I  cannot  remember 
when  we  could  not  do  so,  but  neither  she 
nor  our  father  ever  gave  or  permitted  us 
to  receive  direct  reli/^ious  tuition.  Firmly 
adhering  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
George  Fox,  that  Christ,  the  true  inward 
light,  sends  to  each  individual  interior  in- 
spirations as  their  guide  of  Christian  faith, 
and  that  his  spirit,  being  free,  does  not  sub- 
mit to  human  learninj;  and  customs,  aiming 
to  preserve  us  in  unsullied  innocence,  they 
consigned  us  to  him  in  lowly  confidence 
for  guidance  and  instruction.  So  fearful 
were  they  of  interfering  with  his  workings 
that  they  did  not  even  teach  us  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  We  first  learnt  it  when,  at  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  we  were  permitted 
to  attend  a  school  kept  by  our  excellent 
next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Parker,  and 
where,  seated  apart  to  avoid  worldly  con- 
tamination, we  heard  the  other  pupils  re- 
cite the  Church  Catechism.  Yet  they  gave 
us  to  commit  to  memory  Robert  Barclay's 
•*  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith  '*  — 
a  compilation  of  texts  applied  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Friends,  and  supposed  **to  be 
fitted  for  the  wisest  and  largest  as  well  as 
the  weakest  and  lowest  capacities,"  but 
which  left  us  in  the  state  of  the  perplexed 
eunuch  before  Philip  instructed  him  in  the 
Holy  Writ. 

The  Bible,  being  acknowledged  a  sec- 
ondary rule,  and  subordinate  to  the  Spirit, 
had  become  neglected  in  many  Friends* 
families.  This  led  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  to  recom- 
mend Friends  everywhere  to  adopt  the 
habit  of  daily  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
father,  deputed  by  the  authorities,  endeav- 
ored without  success  to  induce  the  other 
members  of  our  meeting  to  comply  with 
the  advice.  He  himself  had  ever  set  them 
the  example,  and  whilst  bearing  his  testi- 
mony that  it  is  the  Spirit  not  the  Scrip- 
tures which  is  the  ground  and  source  of 
all  truth,  diligently  studied  the  Bible,  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  call  it  the  Word 
of  God,  a  term  he  only  applied  to  Christ, 
the  true  Gospel.  Each  morning  a  chapter 
was  read  atter  breakfast,  followed  by  a 
pause  for  interior  application  and  instruc- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  purpose  of 
this  silence  being,  however,  never  ex- 
plained to  us.  In  the  long  winter  even- 
ings  the  Old  Testament,   Friendt'  Jour- 


nals, **  The  Pertecotion  of  Frienda,"  and 
similar  works,  were  read  aloud,  and  whea 
gone  through  were' succeeded  by  ''  Foze's 
Book  of  Martyrs  "—a  large  folio  editioa 
with  engravings  that  made  oar  blood  cur- 
dle; as  to  the  narrative  we  listened  yet 
wished  not  to  hear,  uotil,  proving  too  ter- 
rible reading  just  before  bedtime,  it  was 
set  aside. 

I  had  also  to  read  to  father  during  the 
day  when  some  mechanical  operation  left 
his  mind  disengaged.  Thomas  k  Kempie 
was  a  great  favorite  with  him ;  not  so  with 
me,  as  I  understood  the  constant  ezbor- 
tation  to  take  up  the  cross  to  refer  to 
using  the  plain  language  and  plain  attire 
of  Friends,  and  our  peculiar  garb,  many 
degrees  more  ungainly  than  that  of  moat 
strict  Friends,  was  already  a  perfect  cruci- 
fixion to  Anna  and  roe.  The  New  Testa- 
ment never  came  amiss,  although  on  one 
occasion  I  received  from  father  a  stern 
reprimand  for  having,  when  reading  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  as  re- 
lated by  St.  Mark,  inserted,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  word  green  in  the  thirty-ninth 
verse,  **  And  be  commanded  them  to  make 
them  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the 
green  grass.*' 

He  continued  sternly,  '*  Mary,  thou 
must  not  add  or  take  from  Scripture." 

**  Please,  father,  it  is  green  grass,"  I 
replied. 

**  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  he  exclaimed ; 
and  after  looking  at  the  verse,  added  in  a 
surprised  but  appeased  tone,  **  I  had  never 
noticed  it." 

We  children  went  to  meeting  twice  on 
First-day,  walking  demurely  hand  in  hand 
behind  our  parents;  and  once  on  Fifth- 
day  with  mother  alone  if  father  was  ab- 
sent in  the  forest.  These  silent  meetings 
were  far  from  profitable  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  the  need  of  this  religious  observance, 
and  whilst  preserving  the  grave  composure 
that  marked  the  quiet,  motionless  assem- 
bly, gave  full  vent  to  the  activity  of  my 
young,  lively  imagination.  How  grievea 
would  my  parents  have  been  at  this  want 
of  mental  discipline!  How  still  more 
shocked  and  alarmed  had  they  known  the 
work  of  destruction  to  the  purity  and  in- 
nocence of  my  soul  which  was  being  car- 
ried on  by  a  trusted  member  of  their 
household  1 

Hannah,  the  nurse,  unable  to  conouer 
her  attachment,  had  married  the  worthless 
carpenter,  and  thus  plagued  her  own  heart 
ever  after.  Father  and  mother,  aware  of 
the  vital  importance  of  early  influences, 
had  sought  long  and  anxiously  for  a  proper 
•ubstitutei  which  they  believed  they  had 
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ultimately  met  with  in  a  countrywoman, 
about  thirty,  who  knew  her  work  as  if  by 
instinct,  speedily  expressed  a  desire  to  at- 
tend meetino^s,  and  by  her  irreproachable 
conduct,  sobriety  of  dress,  and  staidness 
of  demeanor,  won  their  entire  confidence. 
Nanny,  as  she  was  called,  equally  ensnared 
us  children.  She  had  a  memory  stored,  I 
suppose,  with  every  son*^  that  ever  was 
printed  on  a  halt  penny  sheet  or  sold  in  a 
country  fair,  which  she  repeated  in  a  wild 
recitative,  that  attracted  us  as  much  as  if 
it  had  been  sin^^ing;  was  familiar  with 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  fairies ;  knew 
much  of  the  vices  and  less  of  the  virtues 
of  both  town  and  country  life ;  and  find- 
ing us  insatiable  listeners,  eagerly  retailed 
to  us  her  stores  of  miscellaneous  —  chiefiy 
evil  —  knowledge  under  a  seal  of  secrecy 
which  we  never  broke.  We  trembled 
when  we  heard  her  utter  an  oath  ;  but  had 
no  hesitation  in  learning  from  her  whist, 
Nanny  always  playing  dummy,  and  using 
a  tea-board  on  lier  lap  as  a  card-table. 

Yet  we  were  not  entirely  left  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  this  shrewd,  eloquent,  coarse- 
minded  woman.  When  father's  surveving 
in  the  forest  necessitated  his  absence  from 
home  a  part  of  each  week,  our  mother  re- 
quired us  to  sew  or  knit  for  hours  together 
by  her  side,  whilst  she  busily  plied  her 
needle  or  her  wheel,  in  the  parlor  or  the 
garden  porch.  I  particularly  remember 
her  spinning  in  the  porch,  because  it  hav- 
ing a  brick  floor  with  a  second  porch  below 
opening  into  the  lower  story,  the  wheel 
gave  a  hollow,  louder  sound,  which  caused 
us  to  bring  our  low  seats  close  to  her 
knee,  that  we  might  catch  every  word  of 
her  utterance.  Never  ceasing  our  employ- 
ment—  for,  to  use  mother's  phrase,  •*we 
must  not  nurse  our  work  "  —  we  listened 
with  breatiiless  attention  to  descriptions 
of  her  girlhood  at  Cyfarthfa,  to  **  Lavinia," 
from  Thomson's  *'  Seasons,"  and  the  other 
poems  she  had  learnt  from  her  father;  to 
exciting  tales  of  her  Cornish  life.  And 
since  1  have  been  led  to  mention  her 
graphic  power  of  narration,  let  me  be 
pardoned  tor  giving  two  scenes  of  her 
portrayal,  which  have  thus  been  recalled. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  all 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  excitement  on 
the  question  of  corn.  The  growers  im- 
agine ihey  could  get  better  prices,  and  the 
buyers  that  they  could  purchase  cheaper, 
if  the  pronts  of  the  intermediate  dealers 
were  saved.  The  common  people  are 
made  to  believe  that  the  dearths,  which 
frequently  occur,  arise  from  the  practice 
of  the  dealers  in  buying  up  corn  and  with- 
drawing it  from  the  market.     In  their  in- 


dignation they  have  broken  into  ware- 
houses, seized  the  hoarded  ^''^in,  and 
thrown  it  into  the  sea.  Peter  Price,  who 
is  a  corn  merchant,  has  in  consequence 
left  off  purchasing  grain.  He  has  tempo- 
rarily suspended  business,  and  set  bii 
clerks  and  warehousemen  at  liberty  ;  and 
feeling  quite  secure,  has  gone  with  his 
wife,  in  their  one-horse  chaise,  as  the 
Falmouth  representatives,  to  the  distant 
Quarterly  Meeting.  They  have  left  their 
home  and  children  in  mother's  care,  and 
have  been  absent  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  news  spreads  through  the  alarmed 
town  that  the  rioters  are  coming.  While 
mother  hurriedly  despatches  messengers 
to  collect  the  clerks  and  warehousemen, 
the  street  before  the  house  becomes  filled 
with  several  thousand  strong,  clamorous, 
fierce-looking  men  and  women.  The  ring- 
leaders rush  to  the  house,  eagerly  demand- 
ing to  speak  with  Mr.  Price.  Mother, 
already  attired  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  stand- 
ing on  the  doorsteps,  explains  that  Mr. 
Price  is  absent ;  that  he  has  no  hoarded 
grain,  only  a  considerable  quantity  of 
damaged  wheat,  which  from  principle  be 
forbears  to  offer  for  sale.  The  listeners 
treat  the  plea  of  damaged  corn  as  an  ex- 
cuse, and  peremptorily  demand  the  ware- 
house keys.  Our  brave-hearted  mother 
fetches  the  bunch  of  heavy  keys,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  them  to  the  rude  bands 
stretched  out  to  clutch  them,  holds  them 
firmly,  saying  she  will  show  them  the  truth 
of  her  words.  With  the  ringleaders 
closed  round  her  like  a  guard  of  honor  and 
the  mob  following,  she  proceeds  to  the 
warehouses,  which  are  situated  on  the 
harbor.  Then,  unlocking  the  great  doors, 
she  admits  the  leaders.  They  search  the 
warehouses,  find  and  leave  untouched  the 
damaged  wheat,  and  retire  with  expres- 
sions of  apology  and  of  admiration  for  her 
courage  and  courtesy.  She,  feeling  faint 
and  hardly  able  to  support  herself,  is  met 
in  the  street  by  Mr.  Price*s  stout  ware- 
housemen and  servants,  who  are  hastening 
forward,  not  knowing  what  terrible  seen* 
they  may  have  to  witness. 

And  again.  Mother,  about  to  visit  her 
family  in  south  Wales,  has  taken  ber 
passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  Falmouth 
to  Swansea.  She  is  arranging  her  maltt- 
farious  luggage  on  board,  when  a  hand- 
some younf^  sailor,  of  a  singularly  agree- 
able appearance,  rushes  into  her  cabin. 
The  press-gang  is  coming,  he  says,  **and 
is  sure  to  seize  him,  the  only  young  and 
likely  man  on  board.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  voyage.  Will  the  lady 
save  him  from  this  cruel  fate?  will  sht 
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let  him  secrete  himself  among  ber  lag- 
gage  ?  " 

Mother  abhors  the  tyrannical  custom  of 
seizing  men  by  force  for  service  on  the 
ships  of  war,  and,  full  of  compassion,  con- 
sents to  his  concealment.  The  king's 
officer  with  his  men  search  the  vessel.  He 
next  opens  the  door  of  mother's  cabin, 
and  apparently  much  out  of  humor,  ad- 
vances cutlass  in  hand.  Mother,  looking 
up  from  her  book  or  work,  bees  him  to 
respect  the  privacy  of  her  cabin.  The 
captain  of  the  press-gang  makes  a  sign  to 
his  men  to  stand  back;  but  says  **he 
is  bound  to  do  his  duty;  a  man  is  miss- 
ing, whom  he  has  reason  to  suppose  is 
on  board,  therefore "  Mother,  out- 
wardly calm  but  inwardly  terribly  alarmed, 
interrupts  him  with  the  words,  **  I  am  a 
lady  travelling  alone,  you  are  a  gentle- 
man." These  words  seem  to  disarm  him. 
He  offers  a  polite  apology,  and  retiring, 
quits  the  vessel  with  his  men. 

The  moment  they  are  gone  the  captain 
gives  orders  to  sail.  The  rescued  sailor 
creeps  from  his  hiding-place,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  show  himself  till  they  are  out 
at  sea.  He  becomes  mother's  devoted  at- 
tendant during  the  long  and  stormy  pas- 
sage which  ensues ;  whilst  she,  the  only 
female  on  board,  receives  extreme  con- 
sideration from  the  captain  and  the  entire 
crew,  who  regard  her  as  a  general  bene* 
factress. 

I  can  to  this  dav  smile  at  her  anecdote 

m 

of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Looe, 
who  when  ordered  by  the  War  Office  to 
prepare  for  an  expected  French  invasion, 
requested,  in  consideration  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  town,  "to  construct  a  twenti- 
fication  instead  of  a  fortification,"  and  ac- 
cordingly erected  a  fort  of  twenty  guns, 
which,  as  mother  would  remark,  **  remains 
to  this  day." 

During  these  hours  of  unrestrained  con- 
verse, she  would  become  lively,  almost 
merry,  even  silently  laughing.  It  was  a 
revelation  of  her  character  quite  new  to 
us,  and  we  were  happy  under  its  influence. 
Our  naturally  quick,  receptive  faculties, 
deprived  of  the  amusement  of  ordinary 
children,  became  wonderfully  sharpened 
by  mother's  graphic,  healthy  tales,  by 
Nanny's  wild,  strange  communications,  in- 
vesting even  our  dull  surroundings  with  a 
life  and  charm,  and  whilst  occasioning  jus 
often  to  put  our  own  or  Nanny's  construc- 
tion on  the  actions  of  our  neighbors,  mak- 
ing us  realize  their  dispositions  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  needs. 

With  what  shrinking  curiosity,  for  in- 
stance, did  we    regard    Mr.   Humphrey  | 
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Pipe  the  lawyer,  who  was  the  first  to  use 
an  eyeglass  in  Uttozeter,  being  thereby 
endowed,  according  to  Nanny,  with  a 
power  more  malignant  than  that  of  the 
evil  eve  I  His  wife  had  deserted  him  for 
a  fidcfler  after  studying  '*  The  Sorrows  of 
Werther,"  and  her  framed  and  glazed  Il- 
lustrations of  Goethe's  romance  were 
often  looked  at  by  as,  for  they  bad  become 
the  property  of  Thomas  Bishop  the  clog^ 
maker,  who  was  our  father's  factotum. 

With  what  excitement  did  we  note  anf 
interchange  of  civility  between  mother  aod 
Mrs.  Clowes,  the  widow  of  a  clergy  man, 
and  who  styled  herself  in  consequence  the 
Rev.  Anne  Clowes.  Although  she  was 
known  by  everybody,  and  was  an  honored 
if  not  an  acceptable  guest  in  the  best 
houses  of  the  neighborhood,  she  lived 
quite  alone  in  a  narrow  alley,  without  a 
bell  or  knocker  to  her  house  door,  on 
which  her  friends  were  instructed  to  rap' 
loudly  with  a  stone.  She  occupied  an 
upper  room  confusedly  crowded  with 
goods  and  chattels  of  every  description 
picked  up  at  auctions,  and  piles  of  crockery 
and  china,  having  the  casements  filled  with 
as  many  pieces  of  rag,  pasteboard,  and 
cobwebs  as  small  panes  of  glass.  She 
slept  in  a  large  salting  trough,  with  a 
switch  at  her  side  to  keep  off  the  rats. 
This  mean  and  miserable  abode  she 
termed,  in  her  grandiloquent  language, 
*'  the  hallowed  spot  into  which  only  were 
introduced  the  great  in  mind,  in  wealth,  or 
birth;"  and  on  one  occasion  spoke  of 
*'  a  most  delightful  visit  from  two  of  Lord 
Waterpark's  sons,  when  *the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul '  had  been  so 
absorbing,  that  one,  Mr.  Cavendish,  in 
descending  the  stairs  had  set  his  foot  in 
her  mutton  pie,  which  was  ready  for  the 
oven."  Each  Whitsuntide  we  saw  her 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  Odd  Fellows* 
Club,  with  a  bouquet  of  lilacs  and  peonies 
blazing  on  her  breast  up  to  her  chin,  hold^ 
ing  in  one  hand  a  long  stafiF,  her  usual 
out-door  companion.  She  was  not  insane, 
only  a  very  original  person,  running  wild 
amongst  a  number  of  other  eccentric 
worthies,  all  of  whom  left  indelible  im- 
pressions on  our  minds. 

One  summer  we  felt  brought  into  very 
close  contact  with  the  gav  world  by  a  visit 
from  Aunt  Dorothy  Sylvester.  She  ac* 
companied  mother  from  London,  where 
the  latter  had  attended  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  as  they  arrived  late  one  Seventh-day 
night,  she  was  first  seen  by  us  children 
the  next  morning,  fashionably  attired  for 
church,  which  drew  forth  the  exclamation 
from  one  of  us:  '*0h,  aunt,  shan't  thou 
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be  afraid  of  father  seeing  thee  so  smart  ?  ** 
We  soon  perceived  that  he  and  mother, 
whilst  adhering  to  their  rule  of  life,  did 
not  obtrude  it  on  their  visitor.  They 
offered  her  the  best  that  their  house  con- 
tained, and  in  her  honor  gave  little  enter- 
tainments  to  **  worldly  people  "  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. At  a  farewell  party  we  did 
not  admire  a  tall,  thin  lady  introduced  to 
our  sober  family  circle  as  aunt's  traveliinii^ 
companion  to  London,  with  mincing  ways 
and  sentimental  drawl,  in  a  gauzy  trans- 
parent costume,  but  approved  of  aunt,  a 
stately  lady  in  rich  silk  gown  and  elabo- 
rate turban  of  gold  tissue;  being  still 
more  impressed  by  mother's  calm  self- 
possession,  and  the  quiet  grace  with  which 
she  maintained  in  her  brown  camlet  and 
white  muslin  cap  her  peculiarities  as  a 
Friend  —  her  soft  silk  gowns  of  neutral 
tints  were  carefully  folded  away  on  the 
shelves  of  her  wardrobe,  for  father  disap- 
proved of  silk. 

In  the  following  November  a  great 
event  occurred,  a  baby  sister  was  born, 
and  called  Emma.  We  had  hitherto  been 
two  sisters,  now  we  were  three.  Our  as- 
tonishment and  delight  over  the  sweet, 
blue-eyed  little  creature  was  unbounded. 
Eighteen  months  quietly  passed  away, 
and  a^ain  fresh  surprises  awaited  us. 
One  First-day  at  the  close  of  afternoon 
meeting  our  parents  were  mysteriously 
summoned  from  the  meeting-house  door 
to  visit  father's  old  half-brother,  Joseph, 
who,  being  a  confirmed  invalid  for  many 
years,  we  had  never  seen.  An  hour  later, 
we  two  children  were  fetched  from  home, 
and  taken  for  the  first  time  into  a  large, 
gloomy  house,  along  mysterious  passages, 
into  a  dimly  lighted  chamber.  Our  par- 
ents were  sitting  there  in  solemn  silence 
on  either  side  of  an  armchair,  in  which 
reclined  a  large-limbed  but  fearfully  ema- 
ciated, pallid  old  man.  We  were  taken  up 
to  him,  he  spoke  to  us  in  a  feeble,  husky 
voice,  then,  like  an  aged  patriarch,  placed 
a  trembling  hand  on  each  of  our  heads 
and  blessed  us.  We  were  then  quietly  led 
away,  our  parents  remaining  with  him. 

The  next  morning  we  were  told  that 
Uncle  Joseph  had  died  in  the  night ;  a  few 
morninj^s  later  that  a  little  brother  had 
been  born  to  us  the  preceding  night. 
And  amidst  the  amazement  and  yet  unde- 
veloped joy  involuntarily  arose  the  ques- 
tion. Will  our  parents  like  it.*^  for  we  had 
the  impression  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  boys.  The  doubt  speedily  vanished ; 
their  infant  son,  who  was  named  Charles, 
was  evidently  their  peculiar  pride  and  de- 
light. 
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IV. 

Leaving  Bantam  Bay  —  a  spot  more 
beautiful  than  healthy  — behind  us,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  little  town  of 
Serang.  It  was  a  long,  dark  drive,  and 
we  were  very  thankful  when  our  tired 
ponies  brought  us  back  once  more  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  hotel  from  which 
we  had  started  in  the  afternoon,  and  which 
we  had  then  arranged  should  be  our  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night.  The  Dutch  have 
a  fancy  for  dining  late  in  the  evening  — 
generally  about  eight  or  half  past  —  and 
so  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  wait  be- 
fore dinner  was  announced.  When  at 
length  it  came  we  had  the  novelty  of  din- 
ing off  Bantam  fowls,  reared  in  their  own 
native  district.  It  did  not  take  us  long 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever 
their  merits  for  breeding  purposes  nnay 
be.  Bantam  fowls  are  no  better  on  a  din- 
ner table  than  any  other,  and  to  hungry 
travellers  like  ourselves  they  certainly 
had  the  serious  drawback  of  being  very 
diminutive  in  size. 

Knowing  that  a  hard  day*s  work  awaited 
us  on  the  morrow,  combined  with  a  very 
ear'y  start,  we  were  soon  glad  to  creep 
into  our  mosquito-curtained  beds,  and  get 
a  good  night's  rest.  The  thermometer 
was  at  its  normal  height  of  nocturnal  heat 
(about  80^).  It  naturally  sounds  rather  too 
hot  to  be  pleasant,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  very  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to 
sleeping  in  such  a  high  temperature,  espe- 
cially considering  the  moist,  clammy  heat 
which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Java.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  owing  to  the  even 
range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year,  which  never  alters  in  either  summer 
or  winter  —  if  tropical  seasons  can  be  so 
designated  —  or  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
lofty  and  well-ventilated  character  of  the 
sleeping  apartments ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
good,  sound,  refreshing  sleep  can  be  had 
in  Java  far  more  regularly  than  one  woald 
expect.  At  any  rate,  on  this  occasion  we 
found  the  night  far  too  short,  for  it  was 
scarcely  four  o'clock  when  we  were  san- 
moned  to  prepare  for  our  second  day  oC 
exploration. 

By  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  we 
sat  down  —  long  before  daybreak  — to  a 
wretched  breakfast.  It  consisted  of  bread 
and  butter,  cold  eggs,  which  had  beca 
cooked  over  night,  and  a  trifle  stale  as  weUL 
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while,  instead  of  tea  or  coffee,  the  only  bev- 
erage provided  was  soda-water,  called  by 
the  natives,  on  account  of  its  effervescing 
nature,  ayer  bianda,  or  fire-water.  With 
such  untempting  viands  before  us  we  did 
not  linger  long  over  our  morning  meal, 
and  it  was  still  quite  dark  when  we  made 
our  start.  The  first  part  of  our  journey 
lay  along  the  main  post-road  once  more, 
and  so  our  travelling  carriage  of  the  pre- 
vious day  was  again  brought  into  use. 
Our  Batavian  driver  was  still  on  the  box, 
but  the  ponies  and  runners  were  pro- 
vided fresh  for  each  stage.  A  little 
awkwardness  occurred  here  with  one  of 
the  ponies.  The  Serang  stables  had  pro- 
duced an  animal  notorious  for  jibbing  — 
one  which,  as  the  driver  told  us,  would 
rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  make  the 
journey  to  Kramat-watoe  —  and  it  was 
only  after  some  trouble  and  delay  that  a 
start  was  effected.  However,  when  once 
our  team  was  off  there  was  no  cause  for 
complaint,  and  the  next  halting-stage  was 
reached  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

It  was  now  almost  light,  so  rapidly  does 
the  sun  seem  to  rise  in  the  tropics.  From 
total  darkness  to  perfect  daylight  there  is 
only  an  interval  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  And  there  is  just  the  same  rapid 
change  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  there 
being  scarcely  any  twilight.  At  Tji-legon, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  from  Se- 
rang, we  came  to  the  last  of  our  posting. 
We  could  go  no  farther,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  "  because  there  was  no  road,"  as 
a  Dutch  official  naively  informed  us,  and 
on  further  inquiry  we  learnt  that  on  the 
two  remaining  stages  so  much  damage 
had  been  done  as  to  render  posting  quite 
out  of  the  question.  We  therefore  had 
once  more  to  exchange  our  comfortable 
travelling  carriage  for  the  inconvenient 
conveyance  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred —  the  native  ka-har.  The  vehicles 
in  this  district  presented  a  most  dilapi- 
dated and  broken-down  appearance,  with 
ponies  to  match ;  but  of  course  Krakatoa 
is  not  to  be  saddled  with  the  blame  of 
this.  Broken  springs,  rotten  harness,  and 
worn-out  ponies  gave  one  the  impression 
that  they  had  fared  very  badly  in  the  re- 
cent eruption,  but  one  of  the  owners 
regretfully  assured  us  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  or  else  he  should  have  had  a 
heavy  claim  for  compensation  from  the 
Relief  Committee.  Aided  by  the  mandoer 
(or  head  waiter)  of  the  hotel,  we  made  a 
bargain  for  the  best  two  vehicles  in  the 
place,  and  prepared  to  start  ofiE  in  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  the  ruined  towns  called 
Merak. 
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Whilst  the  choice  of  a  suitable  convey* 
ance  was  being  made  we  had  been  waiting 
in  the  hotel  at  Tji-Iegon,  a  building  which 
bore  serious  traces  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  eruption.  This  hotel,  in  its  man- 
agement, brings  a  remarkable  Java  custom 
to  light.  It  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dutch  government,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  official  appointed  by  them. 
In  this  and  other  remote  districts  of  the 
island,  where  there  are  not  sufficient  trav* 
ellers  to  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to 
become  an  hotel-keeper,  the  government 
undertakes  the  management  of  the  estab* 
lishment,  and  bears  whatever  annual  loss 
there  may  be.  Owing  to  this  piece  of 
forethought,  the  traveller  in  Java  fre- 
quently meets  with  some  of  the  best  ac- 
commodation in  the  most  unlikely  dis- 
tricts. The  official  in  charge  showed  us 
the  marks,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
building,  which  the  eruption  had  caused. 
The  pillars  in  the  front  portico  were  in- 
jured considerably,  and  the  heavy  ash  rain 
had  left  some  ugly  stains  on  many  parts 
of  the  whitewashed  walls  and  outside  ve- 
randahs. The  darkness  on  the  two  days 
of  the  outburst  bad  been  intense,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  abject  terror  of  the  na^ 
tives  in  the  village  and  neighborhood  had 
been  piteous  to  see* 

On  my  way  to  Merak  I  had  for  my 
companion  in  the  ka-har  a  young  man 
from  Anjer  —  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 
on  the  fatal  morning.  He  had  been  di- 
rected to  meet  us  at  Serang  on  the  previ- 
ous afternoon,  and  now  acted  as  our  guide 
for  the  day.  The  narrative  of  his  escape 
was  full  of  interest,  and  some  parts  of  it, 
1  think,  are  worth  being  repeated. 

**On  the  Monday  morning  on  which 
Anjer  was  destroyed,"  he  said,  **  I  had  a 
suspicion  that  something  dreadful  was 
likely  to  happen.  Of  course  I  had  no 
clear  idea  on  the  subject,  and  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  it  would  be  a  great 
wave  that  would  do  all  the  mischief.  I 
had  heard  the  deafening  reports  from  Kra- 
katoa on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  had  seea 
later  on  the  dense  black  smoke  and  the 
glare  of  fiery  light  resting  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  volcano.  Still  we  all  hoped  for 
the  best.  But  on  the  following  morningt 
when  the  darkness  remained  instead  of 
light,  and  the  shower  of  ashes  increased, 
I  grew  more  alarmed.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  if  matters  got  worse  we  should  be 
completely  buried  by  falling  lava,  as 
some  of  the  places  in  olden  times  were, 
and  that  a  dreadful  death  awaited  us  if 
we  remained  in  the  town.  I  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  get  as  far  away  from 
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Krakatoa  as  possible.  It  was  still  quite 
early  when  I  decided  upon  making;  for  the 
neij^hboring  hills,  several  miles  distant.  I 
had  a  number  of  relations  living  in  the 
town,  but  they  seemed  to  fancy  them- 
selves safe  enough  at  home,  and  they  ac 
cordingly  remained  behind.  I  never  saw 
any  of  them  again  alive.  Five  of  them 
perished,  and,  worst  of  all,  only  two  of 
their  bodies  were  recovered.  These  were 
found  buried  beneath  the  ruined  house  in 
which  they  met  their  end,  and  were 
scarcely  recognizable.  The  others  must 
have  been  carried  out  to  sea,  and  probably 
formed  part  of  the  many  hundreds  seen 
later  on  floating  in  the  Straits  of  Soenda 
by  the  captains  of  passing  vessels.  1  had 
not  proceeded  a  great  distance  from  An- 
jer  when  the  first  volcanic  wave  broke 
upon  the  coast.  Of  course,  even  that  one 
was  terrible  enough,  but  it  was  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  the  second  one,  which 
followed  a  little  later.  I  could  see  that 
the  town  had  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
inundation,  and  no  doubt  some  lives  were 
lost  even  in  that  tirst  overflow.  Alarmed 
by  what  I  had  already  noticed,  I  quick- 
ened my  pace  inland.  The  farther  from 
the  coast,  I  thought,  the  safer  I  should  be, 
and  so  it  proved.  The  site  of  Anjer  is, 
for  the  most  part,  very  level  ground  ;  but 
four  or  Ave  miles  away  are  some  hills, 
densely  covered  with  cocoanut  palm-trees. 
These  formed  a  pretty  background  to  the 
town.  I  decided  to  make  to  this  rising 
ground  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could.  As 
I  proceeded  I  found  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors from  Anjer  making  for  the  same 
spot.  Some  of  them  were  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  this  place  of  safety  before 
the  final  destruction  came.  Others  whom 
I  passed  on  the  way,  were  overtaken  by 
the  second  wave,  or  rushing  torrent,  and 
at  once  found  a  watery  grave. 

"  Breathless  with  running,  I  came  as  fast 
as  possible  up  the  densely  wooded  slopes, 
and  was  only  just  in  time.  The  great 
wave,  sweeping  all  before  it,  was  close  on 
my  heels  as  the  rising  ground  brought 
roe  sately  out  of  its  reach.  Its  fury  was 
much  spent  as  it  broke  upon  the  hills,  but 
it  was  very  powerful  even  then.  But  the 
higher  ground  soon  checked  its  force,  and 
sent  it  back  again  towards  the  sea.  Of 
the  actual  destruction  I  saw  but  little.  I 
was  too  much  frightened  to  stop  and 
watch  the  ruin  it  caused.  My  one  idea 
was  to  get  as  high  up  as  I  was  able,  and 
of  course  I  thought  of  nothing  else  at  the 
time. 

*•  There  were  some  terrible  scenes  after- 
wards on  the  roads  leading  into  the  inte- 


I  rior  of  the  island.  All  the  natives  id  the 
neighboring  kampongs  turned  against  as^ 
and  refused  those  of  us  who  had  ei^ 
caped  the  least  help  or  food.  Many  of 
the  Europeans  —  especially  the  women  — 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  almost  fright- 
ened  out  of  their  lives,  were  sinking  down 
in  a  helpless  state  by  the  wayside.  Al* 
though  the  worst  was  over  as  regards  the 
volcanic  wave,  many  sank  down  and  died 
on  the  road  from  exhaustion  and  neglect 
Not  only  did  many  of  the  natives  refuse 
;  to  help  us  in  the  least,  but  they  actually 
I  drove  us  flercely  from  their  houses.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that,  like  all  the  M(h 
hammedans,  the  Javanese  are  exceedingly 
superstitious,  and  attributed  their  misfor* 
tunes  to  us.  They  said  that  we  Europeans 
were  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles.  We 
had  offended  Allah,  and  the  outburst  of 
Krakatoa,  with  all  its  attendant  borrorSi 
was  the  result  of  his  vengeance.  When 
I  asked  what  we  had  done  to  offend  their 
deity,  they  said  it  was  owing  to  the  war 
which  the  Dutch  government  is  now  car- 
rying on  against  the  Acheenese.  We 
were  fighting  against  their  brethren  an- 
justly  on  the  neighboring  shores  of  Suma- 
tra, and  Krakatoa  was  simply  the  medium 
of  Allah's  retribution.  They  refused  to 
give  us  anvthing,  and  threatened  to  kill 
us  if  we  dici  not  move  away  at  once. 

'*  Fanaticism  had  gained  so  much  the 

upper  hand  among  these  people  that  they 

I  were  on  the  point  of  marching  armed  to 

Anjer  and  plundering  it.    One  poor  lady 

I  who  begged  for  a  drink  of  water  merely 

'  was    sternly    refused.      She  was  nearly 

dead  with  fright  and  exhaustion,  but  even 

that  made  no  impression  on  this  ignorant 

and  superstitious  race.    At  last,  in  sheer 

desperation,  she  offered   two  gold  ringi 

she  was    wearing    for    the  water.    Tbt 

greedy  natives  could  not  stand  out  against 

such  a  tempting  offer,  and,  braving  Allah's 

wrath,  they  complied  with  her  request  oa 

condition  that  she  proceeded  on  her  way 

;  immediately.    One  of  the  doctors  at  Anjer 

i  who  managed  to  escape  with  his  wife  and 

j  child  was  treated  in  much  the  same  way. 

<  He  and  his  family  were  driven  off  and 

chased  away  by  the  natives,  and  t>oth  rice 

;  and  water  were  refused  them.     They  were 

,  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  in  despair, 

:  when    one    native,  more   compassionate 

than  the  rest,  at  length  deigned  to  point 

out  to  us  Christian  dogs  (as  they  called 

us)  a  forsaken  village,  where  we  obtaiocd 

,  some  rice  and  dried  fish,  and  on  this  wt 

I  subsisted  until  we  fell  at  length  into  mort 

friendly  hands.** 

,     With  such  a  companion  as  this  at  ny 
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side  our  three  miles'  drive  in  the  ka-har 
seemed  quickly  over.  Ar.d  now  at  a  turn 
in  the  road  the  scene  of  destruction  sud- 
denly came  in  view.  Descending  a  little 
hill,  we  came  into  level  country,  and  saw 
at  a  glance  the  terrible  havoc  which  the 
inundation  had  caused.  First  came  the 
destroyed  roadway.  The  well-made  road 
from  Batavia  to  Merak  —  on  which  we 
had  thus  far  travelled  —  now  came  to  an 
abrupt  endin<7.  Its  metalled  track  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  partly  washed  away 
at  first,  and  a  little  farther  on  completely 
swept  away.  A  ruined  bridge  was  all  that 
remained  to  show  where  once  the  road 
had  been.  Our  ka-har  could  now  proceed 
no  farther,  and  the  rest  of  our  exploration 
had  to  be  performed  on  foot.  We  were 
still  several  miles  from  the  coast,  but  all 
the  land  between  us  was  perfectly  bare  of 
timber.  A  few  weeks  before,  the  whole 
of  the  country  we  were  gazing  on  was  one 
dense  forest  of  cocoanut  palms,  and  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  tropical  vegetation 
scores  of  native  kampongs  nestled,  inhab- 
ited by  many  tiiousands  of  busy  people. 
And  now  this  immense  district  —  fifteen 
miles  long  and  four  or  five  in  width  — 
was  so  completely  ruined  as  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  huge  cemetery.  What 
a  change  had  come  over  that  thriving  dis- 
trict on  the  western  shore  of  Java  in  so 
short  a  period  !  The  palm-trees  were  all 
thrown  down  —  without  a  single  exception 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  lying  in  endless  con- 
fusion one  above  another.  The  native 
houses  —  made  of  their  frail  materials  of 
bamboo  and  leaves  —  were  now  on  the 
ground,  just  as  the  receding  waters  had 
left  them.  Beneath  the  fallen  dibris  lay  all 
kinds  of  smashed  furniture,  broken  uten- 
sils, doors  wrenched  from  their  hinges, 
and  every  article  of  native  costume  in  one 
great  indescribable  mass. 

A  more  awful  sight  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  One  great  matter  for  thankful- 
ness, as  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
beat  down  upon  us,  was  that  nearly  all  the 
bodies  had  been  recovered  and  buried. 
It  was  well  for  us  that  our  visit  had  not 
been  made  earlier,  or  else  the  sight  would 
have  been  a  still  more  terrible  one.  Now 
and  again  we  detected  decomposing  mat- 
ter near  us,  and  the  Malays  who  were 
accompanying  us  said  that  probably  many 
a  body  still  lay  concealed  beneath  the 
immense  fallen  masses  which  lay  on  each 
side  of  us,  and  which  they  had  not  yet  had 
lime  to  examine.  Closely  following  our 
guides,  we  made  our  way  very  slowly 
through  the  ruined  district.  A  rougher 
piece   of    walking    I    never    experienced. 
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The  road  had  completely  disappeared,  aod 
there  was  no  track  or  footpath  in  its  place. 
Fallen  trees  lay  everywhere,  and  every 
few  yards  they  had  to  oe  scrambled  over. 
By  many  a  lUtour  we  tried  to  avoid  the 
masses  of  fallen  debris,  and  frequently 
these  too  had  to  be  scaled,  or  else  all 
further  progress  would  have  been  stopped. 
Mile  after  mile  we  slowly  picked  our 
way  amid  these  melancholy  surround* 
ings.  Here  and  there  we  found  ourselves 
hemmed  in  by  pools  of  water,  left  in  the 
hollows  after  the  wave  had  receded. 
Whenever  possible  we  waded  through 
these,  or  if  too  deep  for  fording  a  long 
circuit  had  to  be  made. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
concerning  the  inundation  remains  to  be 
told.  As  we  walked  or  scrambled  along 
we  were  much  surprised  to  find  great 
masses  of  white  coral  rock  lying  at  the 
side  of  our  path  in  every  direction.  Some 
of  these  were  of  immense  size,  and  had 
been  cast  up  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  seashore.  It  was  evident,  as 
they  were  of  coral  formation,  that  these 
immense  blocks  of  solid  rock  had  been 
torn  up  from  their  ocean  bed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Soenda  Straits,  borne  inland  by  the 
gigantic  wave,  and  finally  left  on  the  land 
several  miles  from  the  shore.  Any  one 
who  had  not  seen  the  sight  would  scarcely 
credit  the  story.  The  feat  seems  an  al« 
most  impossible  one.  How  these  great 
masses  could  have  been  carried  so  far 
into  the  interior  is  a  mystery,  and  bears 
out  what  I  have  said  in  previous  papers  as 
to  the  height  of  this  terrible  wave.  Many 
of  these  rocks  were  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  in  weight,  and  some  of  the  largest 
must  have  been  nearly  double.  Lloyd*s 
agent,  who  was  with  me,  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  we  could  not  be  mistaken  if  we 
put  down  the  largest  block  of  coral  rock 
that  we  passed,  as  weighing  not  less  than 
fifty  tons. 

It  seems  very  hard  to  imagine  what  a 
great  volume  of  water  would  be  required 
to  carry  such  heavy  masses  so  far  into 
the  adjacent  country.  The  force  with 
which  they  had  met  obstructions  was  very 
noticeable  in  several  instances.  In  one 
case  a  bridge  had  been  ruined  by  being 
thus  struck.  The  keystone  of  the  arch 
carrying  the  road  over  a  little  stream  had 
been  struck  by  a  piece  of  rock  some 
twenty  tons  in  weight,  and  this  mass  had 
split  the  brickwork  right  through  the  cen* 
tre  just  like  a  wedge,  and  lay  finally 
jammed  in  half  across  the  road.  It  is  not 
!  at  all  probable  that  some  of  the  larger  of 
these  coral  blocks  will  ever  be   moved 
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from  the  spots  where  the  receding  waters 
have  left  them,  and  they  will  thus  remain 
a  standing  memorial  of  the  Krakatoa  dis- 
aster in  August,  1883.  To  scientific  men 
they  will  naturally  be  objects  of  no  little 
interest,  as  being  an  index,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  power  which  water  has  as  an 
element  of  destruction,  and  also  as  gaug- 
ing the  immense  height  of  the  unparalleled 
volcanic  wave. 

Merak,  the  district  though  which  our 
path  thus  far  lay,  was  densely  populated, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  great  loss  of 
life  which  here  occurred.  Our  intelligent 
Malay  guide  told  us  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  task  in  superintending  the 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  recovering 
the  bodies  of  the  ill-fated  victims.  About 
three  thousand  he  considered  had  been 
recovered  in  the  neighborhood  where  we 
then  were.  Most  of  them  were  buried  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  places  where  they 
were  discovered,  so  that  there  should  be 
as  little  carrying  about  as  possible.  In 
some  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  burn 
the  remains.  We  could  scarcely  take  a 
step  anywhere  in  one  part  of  the  district 
without  walking  on  a  grave.  Wherever 
we  saw  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  we 
knew  that  some  unfortunate  victim  lay 
buried  beneath. 

Nearer  to  Merak  was  the  Chinese  set- 
tlement. Their  bodies  were  treated  just 
the  same  as  the  Javanese  —  buried  or 
burnt,  as  was  thought  best  at  the  time. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  superintendent 
was  in  finding  workers  for  this  sad  task. 
It  was  only  by  sending  to  distant  kam- 
pongs  that  the  services  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  coolies  could  be  obtained. 
Some  of  these  soon  fell  ill  and  died,  and 
thus  added  a  few  more  to  the  long  roll  of 
victims. 


From  The  Spectator. 
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II. 

It  is  evident  that  Huft,  like  many  other 
shining  lights  of  Anarchism,  was  moved 
quite  as  much  by  a  spirit  of  vanity  as  by 
that  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  of  exist- 
ing social  arrangements  which  is  said  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  sect.  At 
any  rate,  society  did  not  behave  very  badly 
to  him.  He  had  received  a  good  educa- 
tion and  learnt  a  trade  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  enabled  him  to  travel  about  at  pleas- 
ure ;  and  he  probably  got  more  enjoyment 
out  of  life,  or  might  have  done,  than  the 


vast  majority  of  the  hoHrgecisit  whom  he 
and  his  compaaions  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Huft  was  just 
the  stuff  out  of  which  Anarchists  are 
made,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  nataral 
product  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Fairly 
educated,  conscious  of  abilities  above  bis 
position,  vain  and  aspiring,  with  little 
moral  principle,  and  without  any  sort  of 
religious  belief,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  he  should  gravitate  towards  Social- 
ism, and  became  a  |>otential  rebel  against 
the  existing  order;  for  on  the  Cootioeot, 
at  lea.st,  Socialism  is  in  the  air,  and  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  there  are 
probably  few  of  the  younger  generation  of 
artisans  whom  it  has  not  more  or  less  in- 
fected. We  say  artisans  advisedly,  for  it 
is  a  fact  bevond  dispute  that  the  rural 
population  of  the  countries  in  question  is 
indifferent  to  Socialism,  and  that  among 
the  very  poor  Anarchists  are  rarely  if 
ever  found.  In  Switzerland,  moreoveri 
where  property  is  so  widely  di£Eused  tbat, 
albeit  manhood  suffrage  prevails,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  are  landowners.  So- 
cialism, except  among  foreign  refu|;eea,  is 
almost  unknown  ;  and  of  all  the  deputies 
who  are  returned  to  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly and  the  Cantonal  Legislature,  not  one, 
we  believe,  avows  himself  a  Socialist, 
much  less  an  Anarchist.  The  danger  A 
Anarchism  arises  not  from  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  party,  but  from  the  fanati* 
cism  of  a  few,  and  from  the  terrible  mis- 
chief which  may  be  wrought  by  a  bandfol 
of  desperate  and  unscrupulous  men. 

Huft's  motives  for  laying  violent  bands 
on  himself  have  not  been  ascertainedi 
and  probably  never  will  be.  The  police 
believe  that  they  were  either  regret  for 
having  put  the  Federal  Council  on  its 
guard,  or  that  he  feared  the  vengeance  of 
his  companions.  But  fear  of  assassina- 
tion hardly  seems  a  sufficient  reason  for 
committing  suicide,  and,  as  likely  as  no^ 
Hutt  may  have  destroyed  himself  merely 
because  he  was  tired  of  living.  Scores  oC 
his  countrymen  commit  self-murder  forao 
better  cause,  and  of  late  years  suicide  baa 
nowhere  been  so  rife  as  in  Germany.  BoC 
whatever  Huft's  motives  may  have  becOi 
his  disappearance  greatly  hampered  tba 
investigation,  and  rendered  it  impossibla 
for  the  authorities  to  proceed  judicially 
against  the  conspirators,  —  for  that  aooo* 
spiracy  to  blow  up  the  Federal  Palace  bad 
actually  existed,  and,  save  for  the  waraing 
letters,  might  have  been  consammatfi{ 
the  police  were  fully  convinced.  Tba  p^ 
pers  seized  left  little  doubt  of  thia« 
some  of  the  men  implicated  being 
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companions  of  those  who  had  conspired 
to  blow  up  the  German  emperor  in  the 
Neiderwald,  and  of  others  who  had  com- 
mitted actual  murder,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  their  readiness  to  commit  any 
conceivable  atrocity.  But  the  evidence 
obtained  by  the  police  was  not  such  as 
would  have  justified  a  prosecution,  and, 
except  for  the  information  it  elicited,  the 
investia[ation  proved  abortive.  This  in- 
formation, however,  was  extremely  curi- 
ous, and  the  police  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria have  doubtless  found  it  very  valuable. 
In  nearly  every  town  of  the  Confederation 
there  is  a  *'group"  of  Anarchists,  who, 
if  not  numerous,  are  extremely  active, 
and,  judging  by  the  language  of  their 
organs,  are  animated  with  a  spirit  of  fero- 
cious hatred  against  all  existing  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  against  every  member  of 
society  above  the  condition  of  a  day-la- 
borer. Not  long  ago,  the  Freiheii  de- 
scribed the  German  emperor  as  the 
'* crowned  scoundrel  who  murdered  Hoe- 
del,'*  and  stigmatized  the  Rothschilds  and 
Vanderbilts, '*and  their  like,"  as  villains 
**for  whom  hanging  is  too  good."  On 
the  person  of  an  Anarchist  named  Cha- 
ritat,  arrested  at  Geneva,  was  found  a 
signed  and  printed  proclamation,  which 
ran  thus:  ''Down  with  the  exploiters! 
Let  us  take  all  they  have,  shoot  them,  rob 
them  I  Death  to  the  bourgeoisie  1  Death 
to  all  the  agents  of  authority  I "  Anar- 
chists have  no  more  respect  for  a  demo- 
cratic republic  like  Switzerland  than  for  a 
despotic  monarchy  like  Russia.  **  Uni- 
versal suffrage,"  says  the  Freihett^  •♦  has 
no  other  end  than  to  give  to  reciprocal 
servitude  a  show  of  freedom.  A  prison 
does  not  become  a  temple  of  liberty,  sim- 
ply because  these  words  are  written  over 
the  door." 

One  of  the  Geneva  group  was  a  man 
called  Schultze,  whose  brother  lives  at 
New  York,  and  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
Most,  the  editor  of  the  Fretheit  At 
Lausanne  there  was  an  especially  active 
group  directed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Heiimann,  of  which  Lieske,  the  murderer 
of  Councillor  Rumpfif,  was  once  a  mem- 
ber. Schaffhausen,  which,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  German  frontier,  is  natu- 
rally much  resorted  to  by  German  refu- 
gees, had  also  its  group,  chief  among 
whom  was  a  certain  Daschner,  a  close 
friend  of  Kammerer  (in  whose  company 
he  had  been  seen  at  Winterthur),  lately 
convicted  of  committing  a  murderous  out- 
rage at  Stuttgart.  Novotny,  an  Anar- 
chist arrested  at  Rossbach,  had  in  bis 
possession  a  great  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
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potassium,  a  revolver,  and  a  list  of  forty 
**  companions." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  inqniry,  says 
the  report,  was  to  show  that  the  group  ia 
eastern  Switzerland  directed  its  action 
principally  against  Austria,  promoting  the 
Socialist  agitation  in  that  country  by 
means  of  pamphlets  and  jonrnals  which, 
after  bein^  printed  in  Switzerland,  were 
smuggled  into  the  former  conntry  and  se- 
cretly distributed  by  their  confederates 
over  the  border.  I  o  this  group  there  were 
men,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police,  quite 
capable  of  committing  ** criminal  acts" 
against  Switzerland,  and  by  no  means  to- 
disposed  to  do  so ;  but  there  was  no  evi* 
dence  to  show  that  anv  of  them  were 
implicated  in  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  Fed- 
eral Palace.  The  man  supposed  to  have 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  its  organiza^ 
tioo  wasKlinger,  Huffs  particular  friend; 
and  much  was  hoped  from  his  avowals. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  examining 
magistrate  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  teU 
anything  worth  knowing ;  and  though  he 
contradicted  himself  flagrantly,  told  a 
great  many  lies,  and  the  letters  found  in 
his  possession  were  eminently  suggestive 
of  a  criminal  plot,  there  was  00  evidence 
forthcoming  that  would  have  ensured  bis 
conviction.  Even  after  his  arrest  monev 
came  to  him  for  ** travelling  expenses" 
from  *Mhe  famous  Anarchist  Knauer- 
base,"  then  in  London;  and  though  the 
police  entertained  shrewd  suspicions  that 
for  **  travellin|^  expenses  "  should  be  read 
**  dynamite  plot,"  they  had  no  means  of 
proving  the  fact.  Klinger  was  a  man  of 
fair  education,  and,  like  Huft,  a  contributor 
to  the  press.  After  the  conclusion  of  his 
examination,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
territory  of  the  Confederation,  the  same 
measure  being  dealt  out  at  the  same  time 
to  roost  of  the  other  Anarchists  under 
arrest,  and  to  all  whom  the  police  consid- 
ered dangerous.  None  of  them  were 
Swiss  citizens,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  RivolU^  which  for  years  had  beea 
the  organ  of  anarchy  at  Geneva,  has  lately 
removed  to  Paris,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  efforts  of  the  sect  to  convert 
Genevans  to  their  peculiar  doctrines  have 
met  with  scant  success,  and  this,  seeing 
that,  excluding  strangers,  two  men  out  of 
every  three  in  the  canton  are  either  land- 
owners or  bank  depositors,  is  perhaps  not 
very  surprising. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  action  of 
the  Swiss  authorities  in  relation  to  the 
plot  against  the  Federal  Palace,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  precautions  they  took 
were  fully  warranted,  nor  that  the  inquiry 
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they  instituted  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. It  has  shown  that  militant  An- 
archists, the  party  of  action,  as  they  like 
to  call  themselves,  are  far  from  numer- 
ous ;  that  they  are  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  men  whose  leading;  motives  are 
vanity  and  a  passion  for  notoriety ;  and 
that,  desperate  as  some  of  them  are,  it  is 
not  difficult,  with  an  efficient  police  sys- 
tem, to  nip  their  enterprises  in  the  bud. 
Socialism  in  Germany  and  France  num- 
bers its  votaries  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
and  their  influence  on  legislation  and 
public  opinion  is  certainly  not  on  the 
wane ;  but  the  social  revolution  of  which 
fanatical  philanthropists  of  the  stamp  of 
Elisde  Reclus  (accordin^r  to  the  report,  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Rivolti)  dream, 
and  upon  which  they  look  as  imminent,  is 
as  remote  as  the  millennium.  Law  and 
opinion,  the  virtues  and  the  forces,  are 
equally  against  them. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LORD  HOUGHTON. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  whom 
Carlyle  once  described  as  *'a  pretty  little 
Robin  Redbreast  of  a  man,"  and  who  cer- 
tainly could  sinu;  in  the  days  in  which  that 
description  was  applied  to  him  a  very 
takinijr  little  song  of  his  own,  died  on 
Monday  evening  at  Vichy,  and  with  him 
there  vanishes  from  London  societv  one 
of  its  most  unique  fi^i^ures.  Lord  Houj^h- 
ton  may  be  said  almost  to  have  discovered 
the  value  of  antipathy  as  a  social  interest. 
He  was  great  in  bringing  together  those 
who  were  or  were  supposed  to  be  most 
utterly  hostile  to  each  other,  and  at  his 
breakiast  parties  you  could  always  find 
both  the  acid  and  the  alkali  by  which 
a  moral  effervescence  is  produced.  He 
would  very  much  have  shared  the  pleas- 
ure expressed  by  Satan  in  the  prologue  to 
Goethe^s  **  Faust,"  at  his  occasional  inter- 
course with  the  divine  adversary  of  Satan. 
Indeed,  tliis  feeling  of  Lord  Houghton's 
extended  far  beyond  a  mere  theory  of 
social  intercourse.  He  had,  apparently, 
some  notion  that  all  abs(}lute  hostility  is  a 
mistake,  even  thouj^h  it  be  the  hostility 
of  moral  ;^'ood  to  moral  evil.  He  wanted 
to  reconcile  tlie  Ciiurch  and  the  world. 
l^Ie  wanted  to  reconcile  Conservatism 
and  LiLjeralism.  He  wanted  to  reconcile 
idealism  and  materialism,  lie  wanted  to 
reconcile  mysticism  and  commonplace. 
He  seems   to   have    enjoyed   the  shiver 


which  is  so  often  caused  by  the  minifltnif 
of  opposites.  Jo  politics  be  first  sap- 
ported  the  Conservatives  in  a  great  Liberal 
policy,  —  Sir  Robert  Peel,  io  eslablishiog 
free  trade,  —  and  next  supported  a  Liberal 
in  his  Conservative  policy,  —  Lord  Palns- 
erston,  in  teaching  the  nation  to  *'  rest  and 
be  thankful."  In  regard  to  the  Church, 
Lord  Houghton  was  the  great  represeota* 
tive  of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  good  of  a 
bishop  to  be  more  or  less  worldly ;  in  fact, 
he  used  t6  eulogize  the  episcopal  bench  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ground  that 
it  helped  to  teach  the  Church  what  the 
attractions  of  the  world  were  like,  and 
also  helped  it  to  appreciate  them  at  their 
true  worth,  —  which,  in  his  estimation, 
was  by  no  means  nil,  but  something  very 
considerable.  In  poetry,  again,  catholic 
as  were  his  tastes,  and  generous  as  was 
his  help  to  poorer  brethren  of  the  craft,— 
to  him  we  probably  owe  in  great  measure 
the  delightful  poems  of  David  Gray,— 
his  bias  always  was  towards  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  high-flown  estimate  of  poetry 
in  which  poets  occasionally  indulge.  His 
last  speech,  we  believe,  —  a  speech  made 
in  July  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wordsworth 
Society,  held  in  his  own  house, —  was  a 
sort  of  wet  blanket  for  thorough  Words- 
worthians.  He  dwelt  gently  on  all  the 
defects  he  could  find  in  Wordsworth,  tak- 
ing evidently  some  pleasure  in  using  such 
epithets  as  *'  vulgar  "  for  the  familiar  Ian- 
guage  of  Wordsworth's  lyrical  ballads, 
and  he  made  his  address,  in  fact,  rather 
a  eulogy  on  Shelley  and  Keats  than  on 
Wordsworth,  whose  great  **Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality"  was  the  only 
poem  of  Wordsworth's  which  won  from 
him  genuinely  enthusiastic  praise.  Lord 
Houghton,  disliked,  no  doubt,  the  didactic 
side  of  Wordsworth,  not  only  as  every 
poet  must  dislike  direct  didactism  in 
poetry,  but  as  a  man  one  of  whose  chief 
interests  in  life  was  the  skilful  blending 
of  the  unworldly  with  the  worldly,  would 
especially  dislike  all  stern  exhortations 
such  as  Wordsworth  poured  forth  so  free* 
ly,  to  shake  off  from  the  soul  the  tyranny 
oi  the  world. 

As  a  poet.  Lord  Houghton  would  have 
been  greater  had  he  succeeded  in  express* 
ing  in  his  poems  his  own  characteristic 
desire  to  catch  the  effervescence  of  opp<^ 
site  moods  of  feeling.  But  this  be  caa 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done.  In  soose 
early  lines,  written  in  a  miserably  aing^ 
song  rhythm,  he  did  to  a  certain  ezteot 
embody  the  leading  conception  of  his  lifeu 
We  cannot  say  that  the  following  are  good 
verses;  but  they  are  very  cbaracteriaUc 
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verses,  and  are  marked  by  a  thought  which 
pervaded  Lord  Houghton's  life. 

PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

Who  can  determine  the  frontier  of  pleasure? 

Who  can  distinguish  the  limit  of  pain? 
When  is  the  moment  the  feeling  to  measure  ? 

When  is  experience  repeated  again  ? 

Ye  who  have  felt  the  delirium  of  passion* 
Say,  can  you  sever  its  joys  and  its  pangs? 

Is  there  a  power  in  calm  contemplation 
To  indicate  each  upon  each  as  it  hangs? 

I  would  believe  not ;  for  spirit  will  languish. 
While  sense  is  most  blest  and  creation  most 
bright ; 

And  life  will  be  dearer  and  clearer  in  anguish, 
Than  ever  was  felt  in  the  throbs  of  delight. 

See  the  fakeer  as  he  swings  on  his  iron. 

See  the  thin  hermit  that  starves  in  the  wild ; 

Think  ye  no  pleasures  the  penance  environ. 
And  hope  the  sole  bliss  by  which  pain  is  be- 
guiled ? 

No  I  in  the  kingdom  these  spirits  are  reaching 
Vain  are  our  words  the  emotions  to  tell ; 

Vain  the  distinctions  our  senses  are  teachin{[. 
For  Pain  has  its  Heaven,  and  Pleasure  its 
Hell  1 

That  is  not  good  poetry,  nor  perhaps  en- 
tirely  true  teaching,  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  it,  and  it  was  the  one  truth 
which  Richard  MoocktoD  Milnes  really 
embodied  in  his  owo  social  life.  If  all 
emotions  are  not  thus  shot  with  threads  of 
apparently  contrary  and  inconsistent  feel' 
\ncr,  still  many  are,  and  do  doubt  amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
memorable  in  human  life.  As  we  have 
quoted  verse  of  Lord  Houghton's  which 
seems  to  us  very  poor  poetry,  though 
verse  distin^^uished  by  a  characteristic 
thought,  we  must  quote  something  which 
shows  him  as  a  genuine  poet,  —  which  he 
was,  though  not  by  any  means  a  great 
one,  for  all  his  verse  seelins  to  have  come 
from  too  superficial  a  plane  to  lift  the 
reader  up  to  the  height  of  the  higher 
poetry.  In  the  following  little poera  there 
is  a  subtlety  of  insight  which  shows  how 
well  Lord  Houghton  could  delineate  the 
mixed  feelings  of  which  be  was  so  acute 
a  student : — 

They  seemed  to  those  who  saw  them  meet, 
The  casual  friends  of  every  day ; 

Her  smile  was  undisturbed  and  sweet. 
His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay. 

But  yet  if  one  the  other's  name 
In  some  unguarded  moment  heard, 

The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and  tame, 
Would  struggle  like  a  captured  bird  ; 


And  letters  of  mere  fonnal  phrase 
Were  blistered  with  repeated  tears ; 

And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days, 
But  had  gone  on  for  years  and  years. 

Alas,  that  love  was  not  too  strong 
For  maiden  shame  and  manly  pride  I 

Alas,  that  thev  delayed  so  long 
The  goal  of  matnal  blist  bdde  I 

Yet  what  no  chance  could  then  reveal. 
And  neither  would  be  first  to  own« 

Let  fate  and  courage  now  conceal. 
When  truth  could  bring  remorse  alone. 

Even  that  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  Illaa- 
trate  Lord  Houghton's  most  perfect  verse. 
The  exquisite  lines  on  Wilkie's  conversa- 
tion with  the  Geronomite  monk,  about 
the  picture  of  the  Last  Sapper  in  the 
refectory  of  one  of  the  Spanish  monas- 
teries,  touch,  perhaps,  the  highest  point 
he  reached ;  but  as  thev  were  suggested 
by  the  actual  saving  of  a  Spanish  monk, 
and  Lord  Houghton  only  versified  the 
monk's  thought,  perhaps  these  lines  are 
hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  the  substance 
of  his  poetry,  though  thev  are  a  good 
specimen  of  its  form.  It  is  curious  that 
the  poem  which  has  certainlv  been  more 
popular  than  anv  other  in  all  Lord  Hough- 
ton's works,  ana  which  almost  every  one 
connects  with  Monckton  Milnes's  name, 
was  the  little  love  poem  called  *'The 
Brookside."  That  is  happily  expressed, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  wholly  without  the 
brand  of  Lord  Houghton's  personal  char- 
acter,—  and  in  a  poet  who  has  usually 
so  little  of  the  magic  of  form  as  Lord 
Houghton,  one  neeos  the  impress  of  char- 
acter even  more  than  in  a  poet  who  adorns 
everything  that  he  touches,  and  trans- 
figures it  merely  by  passing  it  through 
the  medium  of  his  thought.  We  should, 
indeed,  find  few  of  I^rd  Houghton's 
poems  so  little  characteristic  of  him  as 
**The  Brookside;'^  though  it  may  have 
been  that  poem,  or  a  poem  of  that  kind, 
which  suggested  to  Carlyle  the  compari- 
son to  **  a  pretty  little  Robin  Redbreast.** 
On  the  whole,  Monckton  Milnes's  genius 
was  embodied  in  a  certain  determination 
to  blend  the  insight  of  the  man  of  the 
world  with  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  and 
not  to  allow  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  to 
run  away  with  the  insight  of  the  man  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  we  could  hardly  ex- 
press better  what  we  mean  than  bv  quot- 
ing these  verses  from  his  picture  of  **The 
Patience  of  the  Poor : "  — 

No  search  for  him  of  dainty  food. 

But  coarsest  sustenance  of  life; 
No  rest  by  artful  quiet  wooed. 

But  household  cries,  and  wants,  and  strife. 
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Affection  can  at  best  employ 
Her  utmost  of  unhandy  care ; 

Her  prayers  and  tears  are  weak  to  buy 
The  costly  dreg,  the  purer  air. 

Pity  herself  at  such  a  sight 

Might  lose  her  gentleness  of  mien, 
And  clothe  her  form  in  angry  might, 

And  as  a  wild  despair  be  seen  ; 
Did  she  not  hail  the  lesson  taught, 

By  this  unconscious  suffering  boor, 
To  the  high  sons  of  lore  and  thought,— 

The  sacred  Patience  of  the  Poor, 

This  great  endurance  of  each  ill, 

As  a  plain  fact  whose  right  or  wrong 
They  question  not,  confiding  still 

That  it  shall  last  not  over  long ; 
Willing  from  first  to  last  to  take 

The  mysteries  of  our  life  as  given, 
Leaving  the  time* worn  soul  to  slake 

Its  thirst  in  an  undoubted  Heaven. 

That  is  not  the  highest  poetry,  but  it  is 
not  without  power,  and  it  has  on  it  the 
mark  of  Lord  Houghton's  unshrinking 
vision  in  its  least  nonchalant  mood. 


From  The  Spectator. 
A  SCOTCH  PORSON. 

But  little  notice  has  been  taken,  even 
north  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  death,  which 
took  place  a  few  days  ago  in  Edinburgh, 
of  the  most  painstaking  of  Scotch,  per- 
haps indeed  the  most  remorsely  accurate 
of  all  recent,  classical  scholars.  Accord* 
ing  to  report,  which  ought  to  be  true  if  it 
is  not,  an  eminent  German  philologist, 
who  visited  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago, 
asked  one  of  its  citizens  to  whom  he  had 
an  introduction  to  take  him  to  **  the  most 
illustrious  of  living  Scotchmen.*'  The 
worthy  man,  on  inquiring  who  this  was, 
and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  Dr. 
Veitch,  author  of  "Greek  Verbs,  Irregular 
and  Defective,'*  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  person.  The  old  scholar,  had 
the  story  been  told  him,  would  not  have 
been  at  all  aggrieved.  Probably  he  would 
have  chuckled  at  the  success  with  which 
he  had  lived  his  quiet,  self-contained  life 
amid  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  ac- 
tivities of  Edinburgh,  obeying  the  injunc- 
tion of  Donne, — 

As 
Fishes  glide,  leaving  no  print  where  they  pass. 
Nor  makins;  sound,  so  closely  thy  course  go, 
Let  men  dispute  whether  thou  breathe  or  no. 

While  he  would  have  been  gratified  to 
learn  that  his  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
scholarship  were  recognized  by  the  coun- 
trymen of  Buttmann,  he  would  also  have 


been  pleased  to  thiok  that  a  mercifnl 
providence  had  prevented  the  recogoilion 
from  taking  an  embarrassing  personal 
form.  From  his  modest  point  of  view  it 
was,  possibly,  a  kind  of  triumph  —  Veitch 
was  a  son  of  the  Border,  and  all  its  sons 
are  athletes  in  one  way  or  another— to 
have  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  the  great 
majority  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
at  college  with  Edward  Irving  and  Thomas 
Carlyle,  being  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
the  one,  and,  unless  the  belief  of  his 
friends  is  wrong,  slightly  the  senior  of  the 
other.  An  excellent  tellow-Borderer — 
who,  in  the  jargon  of  redistribution,  may 
be  described  as  a  Wilson«cun> Words- 
worth poet,  and  whose  best  work  woaldlM 
more  widely  appreciated  but  for  the  veio 
of  mysticism  In  it  —  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  **Tom  Aird,**  as  being,  so  to 
speak,  quite  a  young  man.  Not  only  has 
Veitch  survived  these,  but  he  has  sur- 
vived most  of  his  juniors  by  a  generatioOf 

—  men  such  as  the  late  James  Hannay, 
who  were  attached  to  him  by  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  classical  side  of  culturei 
and  perhaps  by  the  feudal  conservatism 
whfch  sat  so  well  upon  him,  a  secnlafi 
never-to-be-questioned  orthodoxy. 

The  life  of  this,  the  latest  and  perhaps 
the  last  of  our  scholars  of  the  Alexan- 
drine type,  was  absolutely  uneventfuL 
Born  in  a  Roxburghshire  village  in  I79|t 
he  passed  from  the  parish  school  of  Jed- 
burgh to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
"  Intended  "for  the  ministryof  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  attended  both  the  arts  and 
divinity  courses  of  college  study.  He 
even  took  orders ;  but  his  younger  ac- 
quaintances, of  whom  the  present  writer 
is  one,  never  heard  him  preach,  and  oevefi 
indeed,  heard  in  any  reliable  way  of  his 
having  preached.  There  was  a  vague  tra- 
dition that  he  had  **  officiated  "  in  an  Edin- 
burgh pulpit  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  occasion,  when  any  attempt 
was  made  to  find  a  date  for  it,  seemed  to 
vanish  hopelessly  into  the  mists  of  for- 
gotten history.  Not  that  Veitch  waa 
troubled  with  theological  doubt,  or  ever 
wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  his  Church-and- 
State  Conservatism.  He  had  simply  foond 
both  his  pleasure  and  his  vocation  in  de* 
votiontothe  minutiae  of  classical  criticiaob. 
His  wants  were  few;  he  elected  to  re- 
main a  bachelor;  and  it  was  understood 

—  for,  as  already  said,  he  was  an  tssen- 
tially  self-contained  man,  and  even  to  hia 
intimate  friends  did  not  speak  much  oC 
his  affairs  —  that  he  added  to  hia  privato 
means  by  '* coaching"  students  in  tho 
classics.    In   1848  Veitch  pnUiabcd  Ul 
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manual  on  the  **  Irregular  and  Defective 
Greek  Verbs."  He  described  it  modestly 
as  the  result  of  "a  course  of  extensive 
and  rather  accurate  reading  of  the  Greek 
authors."  The  reading  that  he  must  have 
accomplished  was  enormous ;  and  probably 
never  was  a  book  of  the  kind  so  free  from 
even  trifling  errors.  It  soon  became 
known,  and  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  scholars  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  1865 
a  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  dele* 
gates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  to  whom 
Veitch  gave  his  thanks  in  his  preface  in 
this  characteristic  and  eminently  Scotch 
fashion :  **  I  feel  grateful  to  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  for  their  scholarly 
generosity  in  bringing  out  this  book,  so 
little  fitted  —  however  good  and  useful  its 
aim  —  to  engage  the  favor  of  the  trade." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  monu- 
ment of  scholarly  industry  ;  it  will  remain 
as  the  text-book  on  its  subject  till,  as 
Burns  said  of  De  Lolme's  "British  Con- 
stitution," the  world  of  scholarship  finds  a 
better.  Veitch  was  now  engaged  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  to  aid  in  a  new  edition  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  and  in  other 
congenial  work.  This  he  performed  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  the  retired  life 
of  a  scholar,  removing  occasionally  to  a 
little  cottage  he  had  in  the  village  of 
Lanton,  near  his  own  Jedburgh,  where 
once  the  present  writer,  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  Scott  country,  found  him  gloating  over 
classical  proofs.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  Veitch's  learning  will  probably  never 
be  fully  known.  His  acquaintance  w.th 
Latin  literature  was  as  intimate  as  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek.  Lexicographers 
of  all  kinds  he  regarded  as  his  peculiar 
game.  He  denounced  their  enormities  in 
unmeasured  terms,  and  hunted  them  down 
without  mercy.  For  many  years  he 
poured  out  in  private  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  on  a  well-known  Latin-English 
Dictionary.  At  last  he  made  a  careful 
critique  of  it,  which  was  published  in  a 
Scotch  newspaper  by  instalments,  that 
must  have  amounted  in  all  to  a  small  vol- 
ume. He  watched  the  appearance  of 
these  instalments  with  intense  delight, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  present 
writer,  who  had  aided  him  slightly  in  the 
matter  of  publication,  and  who  can  never 
forget  Veiich's  coming  to  him  in  triumph 
with  the  news  that  the  peccant  lexicogra- 
pher had  written  asking  his  co-operation 
in  producing  a  new  and  corrected  edition 
of  his  book.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  vanity  in  this  triumph  — 
nothing  but  pure  pleasure  at  the  victory 
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of  truth  over  error  in  the  areoa  of  datives 
and  ablatives. 

Veitch,  although  a  scholar  and  a  retir- 
ing man,  was  no  ascetic.  On  the  con- 
trary, and  till  shortly  before  his  death, 
nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  sally 
from  his  Edinburgh  lodgings  of  an  even- 
ing, when  his  work  was  over,  and  join  a 
congenial  company,  where  he  could  be,  as 
he  always  felt,  young,  and  where,  when  he 
was  in  the  vein,  he  would  tell  a  good  Bor- 
der story.  There  roust  be  few  men  in 
any  way  connected  with  scholarship  or 
letters  in  Edinburgh  during  the  last  quar- 
ter, or  even  half  century,  who  have  not 
met  at  some  small  supper  party  a  man  of 
spare  figure,  with  a  shrewd,  humorous 
face,  suggestive  of  an  ever-youthful  or 
undergraduate  soul,  —  a  man  who  made 
no  pretence  at  conversational  brilliance, 
who  obviously  preferred  listening  to  speak- 
ing, but  who  when  he  laughed,  laughed 
not  uproariously,  but  yet  from  head  to 
foot  and  with  every  fibre  of  his  being. 
The  great  disappointment  of  Veitch's  life 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  not  offered  the 
chair  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh when  it  was  vacant  in  1852.  But 
the  chagrin  of  his  admirers  and  friends 
was  probably  greater  than  his  own ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  essentially  freedom- 
loving,  though  not  Bohemian  nature,  would 
have  felt  uncomfortable  in  the  buckram 
of  an  Edinburgh  professorial  "  position.*' 
Simple,  sincere,  courteous,  the  grand 
seigneur  of  the  old  school  where  the  other 
sex  was  concerned,  Veitch  was,  after  his 
own  fashion,  sensitive  even  to  punctilious- 
ness, and  was  quite  as  intolerant  of  social 
as  of  grammatical  shoddy.  But  although 
he  devoted  a  lifetime  to  what  may  seem 
the  driest  of  even  philological  studies,  he 
never  became  a  pedant.  In  truth,  he 
loved  his  genitives  and  second  aorists 
with  an  almost  paternal  love.  Even  in  his 
"  Irregular  Verbs  "  he  gives  an  air  of  hu- 
man interest  to  his  researches,  as,  when 
he  says  of  a  Greek  future  tense  that  has 
given  him  trouble,  **  Was  it  generally  just 
tolerated,  or  was  it  in  all  cases  so  familiar 
as  to  mix  in  good  society  without  offend- 
ing the  scrupulous  or  fear  of  the  shell  ?*^ 
He  can  even  censure  and  forgive  a  famil* 
iar  friend  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 
Thus,  speaking  of  a  disputed  meaning  of 
imo&bfsa  he  says,  •*  We  are  sorry  to  observe 
Dindorff  giving  in  to  this  change.  It  is 
unworthy  of  him."  But  a  few  hundred 
pages  further  on  we  read,  **  We  are  pleased 
to  observe  that  W.  Dindorff  (5th  edition) 
has  now  recalled  o^aeC     He  deeply  la- 
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ments  the  fall  of  Dindorff  in  the  affaire 
\mo&\i<sa\  but  he  is  ready  to  kill  the  tatted 
calf  for  him  when  he  does  justice  to  odatu 
Devoted  Johnsonians  have  declared  that 
they  could  draw  a  portrait  of  their  idol 
from  the  definitions  in  his  Dictionary. 
Similarly  they  who  have  had,  even  for  a 
brief  period,  the  privilege  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  amiable  Scotch  scholar  who 
has  passed  away,  will  find  something  more 
than  the  dry  bones  of  his  scholarship  in 
**  Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective." 


THE  CAITIFF  CATFISH. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  CAITIFF  CATFISH. 

Our  institutions  are  indeed  being 
Americanized.  In  some  respects  Briian^ 
nia  capta  has  even  outrun  her  conqueror, 
and  it  is  possible,  though  we  hope  improb- 
able, that  the  land  of  the  New  York 
Herald  TCizv  have  to  complain  of  the  An- 
glicizing of  her  newspapers.  But  from 
one  American  institution  our  country  is 
free  —  long  may  it  be  untouched  by  the 
invader!  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
any  one  should  wish  to  introduce  the  ac- 
cursed catfish  to  our  native  shores.  Yet 
we  read,  with  horror,  that  *'  a  consignment 
of  catfish  has  been  received  by  the 
National  Fish  Culture  Association  from 
the  Fish  Commission  of  the  United 
States."  Is  America  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
port the  paupers  and  criminals  of  her 
brooks  and  rivers  into  our  innocent 
waters?  If  mere  sport  is  the  object  of 
the  National  Fish  Culture  Association, 
perhaps  they  intend  to  set  a  dogfish  at  the 
catfish,  and  enjoy  the  brutal  pleasures  of 
the  one-sided  conflict.  The  Council,  ac- 
cording to  the  /'7VA/,  "  will  not  introduce 
these  or  any  stran;;e  fish  into  English 
waters  without  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration." This  sounds  too  like  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reserves  about  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Council  will  think  twice,  or 
even  thrice,  before  introducing  catfish. 
Perish  the  thought!  One  might  as  well 
say  that  cholera,  or  pellagra,  or  the  plague, 
or  the  Colorado  beetle,  or  the  man-eating 
tiger,  will  not  be  introduced  "without  full 
knowledjxe  and  consideration." 

In  the  first  place,  almost  all  of  these  ac- 
climatizations are  errors.  People  in  charge 
of  our  rivers  should  be  like  hostesses  who 
•'don't  introduce."  Where  trout  exist 
^'ou  can  do  nothing  but  harm  by  bringing 
in  parvenus.  Some  lunatics  brought  in 
pike  in  certain  Scotch  waters.     The  con- 


sequence is  that  trout  are  like  the  palco* 
lit  hie  peoples  after  an  eruption  of  men  in 
the  bronze  age  —  that  is  to  say,  all  bat 
exterminated.  Even  grayling  should  be 
left  where  they  are  natives.  They  have 
come  into  the  Clyde,  where  they  are  de- 
spised and  detested,  more  or  less,  by  the 
Caledonians,  who  indeed,  despite  their 
hospitality,  rarely  receive  such  strangers 
gladly.  And  grayling,  the  fine  ladies  of 
the  waters,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
hideous,  voracious,  plebeian,  un-English 
catfish,  whose  very  name  condemns  it 
Even  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  compara- 
tively harmless  at  home — sparrows,  ral> 
bits,  and  so  forth  —  do  inestimable 
mischief  when  planted  in  America,  Aus- 
tralia, or  New  Zealand.  The  catfish,  the 
white  catfish,  is  desperately  ugly,  **a  gar^ 
bage  eating  bottom-feeder,  ilMooking,  of 
no  consideration  in  the  matter  of  sport, 
and  not  worthy  of  introducing  where  it 
would  eat  up  the  food  of  our  own  fishes," 
and  probably  eat  up  our  own  fishes  as  welL 
From  a  passing  notice  in  *'  Huckleberry 
Finn,"  we  guess  that  the  catfish  may  grow 
to  about  the  size  of  a  man  of  middle 
height.  If  this  be  so,  even  bathing  would 
be  unsafe  in  rivers  infested  by  catfish. 
From  Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  account,  ia 
**  Rudder  Grange,"  of  the  capture  of  a 
catfish,  we  infer  that  the  incident  rescoH 
bles  the  catching  of  a  Tartar.  Of  coarao 
if  the  brute  does  not  rise  to  fly,  it  will 
cause  less  annoyance  to  anglers  of  the 
right  sort ;  but  over  here  it  might  change 
its  habits  and  acquire  a  passion  for  black 
gnats  or  March  browns.  As  to  its  edible 
qualities,  the  catfish  is  said  to  resembia 
the  eel,  and  that  is  saying  enough.  Wa 
have  a  sufiUciency  of  eels,  and  need  sol 
reinforce  our  '*food  stuffs**  with  catfish. 
*' At  present  they  are  curiosities  on  view;** 
we  wish  that  they  could  be  exhibited 
stuffed.  Perhaps  a  pair  of  catfish  nwT 
escape  from  South  Kensington,  through 
the  waters  with  floating  electric  lighta, 
may  reach  the  Serpentine,  may  invade 
the  river,  may  push  their  way'into  the 
Kennett,  the  Wandle,  and  so  forth,  and 
finally  the  kitten  fish  of  the  species  nay 
get  into  the  Tweed,  and  the  melancholy 
mewing  of  the  catfish  will  be  heard  whera 
the  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  Loch  pitcbca 
into  the  angler.  There  is,  were  it  waatedi 
another  proof  of  the  folly  of  those  accli* 
matizations.  Because  Wordsworth  pat  a 
property  swan  on  St.  Mary*s,  impractica- 
ble real  swans  have  been  introduced,  and. 
like  the  catfish,  they  are  distiagaisbad 
nuisances. 
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